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II.   Reading,  Writing,  and  Reckoning. 

The  best  system  of  primary  education  would  be  one 
based  on  an  extension  of  the  principle's  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. The  ideas  underlying  Frbbelism  are  applicable 
to  education  generally,  as  properly  there  should  be  no 
break  between  thie  training  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
that  of  the  elementary  school.  There  should  be 
a  progressive  developipent  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
by  bringing  them  into  closer  relation  with  natural 
objects.  The  method  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be 
extended  to  the  elementary  school.  As  regards 
Technical  Education  nothing  else  is  needed.  All  that 
is  wanted  follows  from  the  application  of  this  principle. 
Children  must,  of  course,  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
order  that  they  may  communicate  with,  and  participate 
in  the  thoughts  of,  others.  Reading  and  writing  are 
adjuncts  of  speech.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  child  for  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  life.  At  best  we  can  hope  to  gain  by  actual 
experience  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  knowledge  we 
should  desire  to  possess.  The  rest  we  must  acquire 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others. 
A  great  portion  of  all  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  Experience  cannot  tell  us  what 
happened  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  a  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  past  times  we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
oral  traditions  or  on  books.  Geography  might  be 
learnt  exclusively  by  travelling,  and  science  by  actual 
experiments ;  but  if  we  were  restricted  to  such  means  of 
information,  our  knowledge  might  be  much  more 
exact  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
limited.  We  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
labours  of  others,  both  of  those  who  have  preceded  us 
and  of  our  contemporaries.  But  education,  to  be  of 
any  value,  should  enable  us,  by  placing  us  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  understand  and  realize  the  processes, 
by  which  the  knowledge  which  we  receive,  so  to  speak, 
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second  hand,  through  books,  has  been  acquired. 
We  should  know  how  to  verify  what  we  accept  as 
true  by  having  learnt,  by  actual  experience,  how  such 
truths  have  been  ascertained,  and  how  such  knowledge 
has  been  built  up.  This  applies  even  to  the  teaching 
of  history,  which  is  a  record  of  events,  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  which  we  ourselves  from  day  to  day 
experience ;  and,  according  to  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, are  we  enabled  to  distinguish  among  the  records 
of  the  past,  between  fact  and  fiction,  between  what  is 
probable  and  improbable.  Reading,  therefore,  is  in 
reality  a  means  of  widening  our  actual  experience, 
and  as  such  is  an  essential  part  of  education.  But, 
although  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  instruction 
in  reading  may  be  made  a  useful  mental  discipline, 
its  main  object  is  to  fit  us  to  acquire  the  indispensable 
means  of  self  cultivation. 

After  reading,  writing  is  the  most  important  part  of 
primary  education.  Writing  is  a  new  language, 
enabling  us  to  communicate  at  a  distance  with  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  to  preserve  for  future  reference 
our  own  thoughts.  But  writing  is  an  art,  and  as  such 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  technical  education.  To 
write  well  is  a  useful  accomplishment,  which  has  a 
commercial  value.  Of  late,  the  art  of  penmanship 
has  been  too  much  neglected.  There  is  difficulty  now 
in  finding  youths  who  write  well  enough  for  the  various 
purposes  for  which  good  wTiting  is  required  in  business 
and  other  offices.  More  time  might,  with  advantage, 
be  spent  in  acquiring  an  art  which  would  be  found 
serviceable  to  youths  seeking  employment  at  an 
early  age.  To  enable  children  to  write  clearly  and 
distinctly  is  a  part  of  primary  instruction ;  to  enable 
them  to  write  elegantly  belongs  to  technical  or  profes- 
sional education.  But  with  a  very  little  additional 
expenditure  of  time,  writing  might  be  so  taught  as  to 
be  commercially  useful. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  very  competent  authorities 
that  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  its  earlier  stages  may 
be  combined  with  the  teaching  of  writing.  This 
has  not  been  widely  tried.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ability  to  form  straight  and  curved  lines,  which  is 
acquired  by  learning  to  write,  may  be  utilised  in 
drawing  exercises,  and  that  very  simple  combinations 
of  the  lines  used  in  writing  large  text  hand  may  be 
made  to  produce  various  patterns  and  designs,  and 
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help  not  only  to  train  the  hand,  but  also  to  exercise 
the  imagination.  Much  more,  however,  than  this  is 
needed  if  drawing  is  to  be  taught  as  a  useful  art  in 
our  elementary  schools. 

The  third  of  the  essential  elements  of  primary  in- 
struction is  reckoning.  I  am  not  here  concernedwith 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  belongs  to  special  works  on 
Method.  But  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  a  basis 
may  be  laid  for  the  superstructure  of  technical  educa- 
tion. To  this  end,  too  much  time  should  not  be 
devoted,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  processes.  Arithmetic  should  be  taught 
in  the  first  place  as  a  useful  art.  The  explanation  of 
processes  involves  methods  of  reasoning  with  which  a 
child  cannot  be  expected  to  be  familiar;  and  the 
object  of  the  study  is  not  to  teach  the  theory  of 
numbers,  or  to  conduct  the  child  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  unum  per  se,  as  Plato  tells  us,  but  to  give  the 
child  the  ability  to  reckon.  Inspectors  and  examiners 
are  too  apt  to  question  children  as  to  the  reason  why 
they  perform  this  or  that  operation,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  ascertaining  whether  they  can  do  it. 
As  a  mental  exercise,  the  explanation  of  processes  is 
most  valuable,  but  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the 
child's  education.  Facility  and  accuracy  of  work 
should  first  be  aimed  at. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  to  children  of  elementary 
schools,  concrete  examples,  that  is  examples  dealing 
with  measurements  of  actual  things,  should  be 
preferred  to  calculations  with  abstract  numbers. 

Far  too  much  time  is  often  spent  in  complicated 
exercises  in  long  division,  in  reducing  complex 
fractions  to  simpler  forms,  and  in  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  two  numbers.  A  child  wants  to 
learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  out  simple  exercises 
on  the  length  and  area  and  contents  of  things,  on 
weights  and  measures,  and  money  values.  And  these 
exercises  need  not  have  reference  to  weights  and 
measures  which  in  our  present  system  are  seldom  used. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  child  should  be  exercised  on 
measurements  which  he  can  himself  verify,  or  with 
which  he  is  at  least  familiar.  A  footrule  may  be  made 
to  illustrate  a  number  of  useful  exercises  in  arithmetic 
and  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  with  which  every  child  should 
be  provided.  Sets  of  weights  and  measures  should,  of 
course,  be  found  in  every  schoolroom  in  which 
arithmetic  is  taught.  The  approximate  verification 
of  arithmetical  examples  by  actual  measurement  is  a 
most  valuable  exercise,  as  preliminary  to  Technical 
instruction.  The  realization  of  abstract  calculations  is 
most  important  at  all  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress. 
Again,  short  methods  should  always  be  encouraged, 
and  approximate  results  should  be  accepted,  the  limit 
of  the  error  being  fully  indicated.  The  time  spent 
in  obtaining  accurate  results  involving  fractions  with 
several  figures  in  the  numerator  and  denominator 
might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  solving  such 
questions  as  are  likely  to  occur  in  actual  practice. 
Indeed,  much  that  is  found  in  nearly  all  books  on 
arithmetic,  under  the  heading  of  *  vulgar  fractions,* 
might  be  altogether  omitted  or  postponed  for  more 
advanced  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  an  early 
introduction  to  decimal  fractions  is  most  serviceable, 
both  as  helping  to  explain  our  system  of  notation,  and 
in  familiarising .  the  child,  at  an  early  age,  with  the 
kind  of  calculations  he  will  afterwards  have  to  make. 
When  once  familiar  with  decimal  fractions,  the  pupil 


should  be  encouraged  to  employ  them  in  all  his  cal- 
culations. As  illustrating  the  application  of  decimals, 
the  child  should  learn  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  is  likely  to 
require  in  his  subsequent  Technical  work.  The 
several  measures  should  be  found  in  the  school  for 
illustration,  and  should  be  used  for  verif}ing  arith- 
metical exercises.  Indeed  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  of  quickening  the  intelligence  of  children,  and  of 
stimulating  their  observing  faculties,  by  constantly 
directing  their  attention  to  actual  things.  It  is  the 
teaching  through  the  medium  of  abstract  ideas  that 
fails  to  impress,  and  generally  wearies  the  child. 
Technical  education  is  essentially  a  real  education, 
and  as  such  its  method  is  to  teach  through  things  to 
their  properties  and  to  the  principles  that  connect 
these  properties  with  one  another.  The  study  of  the 
methods  of  Technical  Education  enables  us  to  apply 
these  methods  with  advantage  to  education  generally. 
To  no  class  of  children  is  methodical  instruction  of 
so  much  moment  as  to  those  who  are  being  educated 
in  our  elementary  schools.  If  children  continue  their 
schooling  to  the  age  of  17  or  18,  there  is  time  to 
correct  early  mistakes.  But  in  the  case  of  children 
who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  every  hour  is 
of  importance  and  should  be  fully  utilised.  In  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  an  excellent  opportunity  occurs 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  child's  technical  educa- 
tion. No  subject  of  instruction  lends  itself  so  easily 
to  the  development  of  habits  of  accurate  and  exact 
thought,  and  to  the  training  of  the  rudimentary 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  child.  And  this  disciplinary 
value,  the  study  of  arithmetic  may  be  made  most 
readily  to  yield,  by  teaching  the  subject  in  connection 
with  its  practical  applications. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

John  Henry  Pestalozzi*  was  bom  as  long  ago  as 
1746,  but  he  lived  to  be  past  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
many  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  some  of  those  who 
were  taught  by  him,  are  still  alive. 

Quite  apart  from  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  he  was 
a  remarkable  man,  and  his  history  is  well  worth 
studying  and  laying  to  heart ;  there  is  much  in  it  to 
be  admired — admired  perhaps,  rather  than  imitated ; 
much  to  be  avoided,  perhaps,  rather  than  to  be  con- 
demned. He  was  not  a  very  wise,  certainly  not  a 
very  practical  man,  but  he  had  in  him  something  of  the 
Divine  gift  of  Genius, — a  heaven-sent  conviction  that 
he  had  found  a  new  truth,  and  a  passionate  yearning, 
which  no  difficulty  could  deter  or  failure  dishearten, 
to  turn  it  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

*  Pronounced  Pest-a-lot-zy.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Swiss, 
but  the  name  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  in  the  Italian  language 
the  first  of  two  *  z's '  coming  together  is  pronounced  like  a  *  t ' 
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His  father,  who  had  been  a  doctor,  died  when 
Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years  old,  and  the  boy  was 
brought  up  in  narrow  circumstances,  but  still  *  as  a 
spoilt  darling,'  so  he  tells  us,  *  by  one  who  was  the 
best  of  mothers,'  though  too  much  absorbed  in  house- 
hold cares  to  attend  much  to  the  development  of  her 
son's  character.  Many  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses 
of  his  manhood  are  undoubtedly  traceable  to  his  want 
of  masculine  example  and  discipline  as  a  boy  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tender  affectionateness  which  he 
learned  from  his  mother  is  the  keynote  of  his  life,  and 
has  coloured  the  whole  system  of  education  of  which 
he  was  the  originator. 

His  birth-place  was  Zurich,  the  capital  of 
i^d     ^^  ^^*^^  Canton  of  that  name,— and  there 

Youth.  ^^  ^^"'  ^^  school.  '  In  all  school  games,' 
he  says,  *  I  was  the  clumsiest  and  most 
helpless  of  all  the  boys,  yet  always  trying  to  excel  them. 
They  used  to  call  me  "  Wonderful  Harry  from 
Foolstown."  They  liked  me  for  my  good  nature, 
though  they  were  always  laughing  at  my  awkwardness 
and  thoughtlessness  about  everything  that  did  not 
particularly  interest  me.  Though  one  of  the  best  of 
the  scholars,  my  fiightiness  led  me  to  commit  faults  of 
which  the  worst  of  them  were  never  guilty.  Generally 
seizing  with  quickness  and  accuracy  upon  the  essentials 
of  the  subjects  taught  me,  I  was  indifferent  and 
careless  as  to  the  form  and  method.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  was  far  behind  my  classmates  in  some 
parts  of  my  work,  in  others  I  surpassed  them  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  branches  of  knowledge  that  took  possession  of 
my  heart  and  imagination,  even  though  I  neglected 
the  best  means  of  acquiring  them  and  of  exercising 
myself  in  them,  was  strong  in  me  to  enthusiasm  ;  and 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  tone  of  public 
culture  in  my  native  town  was  at  this  time  eminently 
calculated  to  foster  the  ambition  of  taking  an  active 
interest  in  affairs  long  before  one  had  had  sufficient 
experience  or  training  for  such  an  attempt.  Freedom, 
beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism  were  the 
watchwords  of  our  education ;  but  the  means  of 
attaining  to  all  this  which  was  especially  commended  to 
us,  namely,  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  was  left  without 
that  solid  and  efficient  training  of  the  practical  ability 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  its  success.  We 
imagined,  whilst  yet  in  the  position  of  school-boys, 
that  by  a  superficial  school  acquaintance  with  die 
great  civil  life  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  should  emi- 
nently prepare  ourselves  for  the  little  civil  life  of  a 
Swiss  canton.' 

In  his  holidays  Pestalozzi  frequently  paid  long  visits 
to  his  uncle,  the  pastor  of  a  rural  village  three  miles 
from  Zurich,  where  he  became  much  attached  to,  and 
beloved  by  the  country  folk.  A  strong  antagonism 
existed  at  this  time  in  Switzerland  between  town  and 
country,  aristocracy  and  poor,  and  Pestalozzi  took  part, 
enthusiastically,  as  was  his  wont  in  everything,  with  the 
latter ;  and  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
higher  classes  by  whom  he  believed  his  humbler 
neighbours  to  be  oppressed — a  prejudice  which  largely, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  injuriously,  affected  both  his 
character  and  his  career. 

He  had  no  sooner  emerged  from  boyhood  than  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  famous  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  ideal  scheme  of  liberty,  with  its 
visionary  speculations  on  philosophic  education  and  its 
contempt  for  established  scientific  methods,  had  at 


this  time  taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  deeply 
tinged  the  ideas  of  the  younger  generation.  Rousseau's 
educational  treatise  ^  Emile '  appeared  when  Pestalozzi 
was  sixteen,  and  before  long  had  run  the  round  of  all 
the  European  languages,  and  come  to  be  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  new  revelation.  The  young 
enthusiast  found  something  which  went  straight  to  his 
own  heart  in  Rousseau's  fervid  and  tender  love  for 
humanity,  in  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
childhood,  and  his  profound  feeling  of  the  political  and 
social  corruption  of  the  times.  No  sooner  had 
Pestalozzi  read  'Emile'  than  the  whole  home  and 
public  education  of  the  world  at  all  previous  times  and 
in  all  ranks  of  society  appeared  to  him  as  one  gigantic 
blunder,  which  could  be  rectified  only  by  the  realization 
of  Rousseau's  ideas. 

As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  vocation  and  destiny  as  an  educator 
of  children.  The  first  efiect  which  the  study  of 
Rousseau  produced  upon  his  mind  was  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  preparation,  which  he  had  already 
begun,  for  the  clerical  profession,  in  the  hope  that  by 
devoting  himself  to  jurisprudence  he  might  find  a 
career  more  adapted  to  produce  for  him  a  position  in 
which  he  might  exert  an  active  influence  on  the  social 
condition  of  his  native  land.  One  of  his  biographers, 
however,  tells  us  that  he  abandoned  theology  because 
he  broke  down  twice  in  his  first  sermon,  and  found 
himself  incapable  of  committing  even  the  Lord's  Prayer 
accurately  to  memory. 

Among  the  friends  of  his  youth  who  exercised  an 
influence  in  the  formation  of  his  ideas  and  character 
where  the  celebrated  Lavater,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
again,  and  a  gifted  youth  named  Bluntschli,  who  died 
of  consumption  at  an  early  age.  In  his  last  moments 
Bluntschli  sent  for  Pestalozzi,  and  said  to  him,  *I  am 
dying, — ^and  when  you  are  left  to  yourself  you  must 
not  rush  into  any  career  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
you  from  your  easy  and  confiding  disposition.  Try  to 
find  some  quiet  tranquil  line  of  life ;  and  unless  you 
have  by  you  a  friend  who  will  faithfully  assist  you, 
with  a  calm  dispassionate  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  by  no  means  embark  in  any  undertaking  whose 
failure  would  be  disastrous  for  you.'  Such  was  his 
friend's  estimate  of  his  character,  but  that  no  one 
knew  its  defects  better  than  he  did  himself  is  suffici- 
ently proved  by  the  extract  which  follows  from  a  love- 
letter  to  his  betrothed,  the  beautiful  and  high-minded 
Anna  Schuithess. 

*  Dearest  Schuithess,  those  of  my  faults 
Courtship,  which  appear  to  me  the  most  important  in 
relation  to  the  situation  which  I  may  occupy 
in  after-life  are  improvidence,  fiightiness,  and  want  of 
presence  of  mind  to  meet  unexpected  emergencies. 
I  cannot  tell  how  far  these  faults  may  be  diminished 
through  my  efforts  to  counteract  them  by  calm  judg- 
ment and  experience.  At  present  I  have  them  still 
in  such  a  d^ree  that  I  dare  not  hide  them  from  the 
maiden  I  love ;  they  are  defects,  my  dear  one,  which 
deserve  your  fullest  consideration.  I  have  other  faults 
arising  from  irritability  and  sensitiveness  which  often 
refuse  to  submit  to  my  judgment.  I  very  frequently 
let  myself  run  into  excesses  in  praising  and  blaming, 
in  likings  and  dislikings.  AVhenever  my  country  or 
my  friend  is  unhappy,  I  am  myself  unhappy.  Direct 
your  whole  attention  to  this  weakness ;  there  are  times 
when  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  my  soul  will 
give  way  under  it .  .  .  Of  my  great  and  even  culpable 
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negligence  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  I  need  not 
speak ;  any  one  can  see  all  that  at  the  first  sight  of  me. 
I  also  owe  to  you  the  candid  confession,  my  dear  one, 
that  I  shall  always  consider  my  duties  towards  my 
beloved  partner  subordinate  to  my  duties  towards  my 
country,  and  that  though  I  shall  be  the  tenderest  of 
husbands,  nevertheless,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be 
inexorable  to  the  tears  of  my  wife,  if  she  shall  ever 
attempt  to  restrain  me  by  them  from  the  performance 
of  my  duty  as  a  citizen.  My  wife  shall  be  the  con- 
'  fidante  of  my  heart,  the  sharer  of  all  my  most  secret 
counsels ;  a  great  and  honest  simplicity  shall  reign  in 
my  house.  And  one  thing  more :  My  whole  heart  is 
my  country's ;  I  will  risk  all  to  alleviate  the  need  and 
the  misery  of  my  countrymen.  What  consequences 
may  the  undertakings  to  which  I  feel  myself 
impelled  draw  after  them !  How  unequal  to  them  am 
I !  and  how  imperative  is  my  duty  to  show  you  the 
possibility  of  the  great  dangers  they  may  bring  upon 
me! 

*  Decide  now  for  yourself,  whether  you  can  join  your 
heart  to  a  man  with  these  faults  and  these  prospects  in 
life — and  be  happy.  I  love  you  so  dearly  from  my 
heart,  that  this  step  has  cost  me  much.  I  fear  to  lose 
you,  my  darling,  when  you  see  me  as  I  am.  I  had 
often  thought,  "  I  will  be  silent ";  but  at  last  I  have 
conquered  myself,  and  I  rejoice  at  what  I  have  done.' 

Bluntschli  had  scarcely  been  a  month  dead  when 
Pestalozzi  fell  so  dangerously  ill  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  following  his  friend  to  the  grave.  His 
physician  told  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  scientific 
study,  and  rest  his  brain.  His  sympathy  with  Rous- 
seau's anti-scientific  ideas  made  this  abandonment  of 
methodical  study  only  too  easy.  He  sold  his  books, 
burned  his  MSS.,  and  betook  himself  to  a  farmer  of 
considerable  reputation,  named  Tschiffeli,  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  and  sought  his  infstruction  and  advice  as  to 
the  best  means  of  realising  his  dreams  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  a  counsellor.  *  I  came  to  him,' 
says  Pestalozzi,  *  a  political  visionary,  and  left  him  an 
agricultural  visionary,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  my  gigantic 
schemes  fresh  awakened  by  his  plans,  which,  though 
difficult  of  execution,  and  in  the  main  impracticable, 
were  bold  and  original  in  conception.' 

Tschiffeli  had  become  famous  by  his  plan- 
At      tations  of   madder,   and    Pestalozzi's    first 

Neuhof.  practical  essay  was  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  He  induced  a  wealthy  firm  in 
Zurich  to  become  partners  with  him  in  the  purchase, 
for  this  object,  of  one  hundred  acres  of  chalky  heath- 
land  on  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  an 
'Italian  villa.  To  this  house  and  estate  he  gave  the 
name  of  *Neuhof,  and  there  he  settled  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  with  his  fair  wife,  Anna  Schulthess,  who 
had  ventured,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  love-letter 
above  quoted,  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  his. 

The  madder  plantation  proved  a  failure.  The 
Zurich  firm  which  had  advanced  the  money  for  the 
undertaking  withdrew  it  at  a  sacrifice  rather  than  risk 
the  whole  in  such  incompetent  hands.  Pestalozzi  now 
found  himself  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  but 
with  extraordinary  courage,  or  extraordinary  impru- 
dence, he  determined  not  only  to  go  on  with  his  agri- 
cultural speculations,  but  to  combine  with  them  a 

*  Pronounced  Noy-hofe. 


school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children. 
He  drew  up  and  made  public  a  scheme  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution,  and  his  plans  and  principles 
commanded  such  general  approbation  that,  in  spite  of 
a  growing  distrust  in  his  practical  ability,  he  received 
offers  of  assistance  from  several  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Switzerland.  The  *  Neuhof  Poor  School '  opened 
in  1775,  with  ^^y  scholars.  It  was  what  we  should 
now  call  an  industrial  school,  for  the  children  were  to 
help  out  their  expenses  by  their  earnings,  working  in 
summer  on  the  farm,  and  in  winter  at  weaving,  spinning, 
and  other  indoor  occupations.  The  plan  was  a  good 
one,  and  such  a  school  has  since  then,  many  and  many 
a  time,  proved  almost  self-supporting  in  competent 
hands,  but  it  failed  in  those  of  Pestalozzi.  Discipline 
never  existed  ;  the  children  would  not  work  while  they 
stayed  with  him,  and  ran  off  when  they  got  new  clothes, 
the  civil  authorities  declining  to  interfere.  These, 
however,  were  difficulties  which  time  and  patience 
might  have  overcome.  The  real  cause  of  failure  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Pestalozzi  tried  to  carry  out  his  experi- 
ment on  a  scale  quite  disproportioned  to  his  skill, 
capital,  and  experience.  It  was  an  undertaking  which 
required  and  presupposed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
manufactures,  men,  and  business,  in  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  *  was  deficient,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  such  knowledge  was  indispensable  to  him  in  the 
direction  which  he  had  given  to  his  undertakings.'  *  I 
who  so  entirely  disapproved  of  hurrying  on  to  the 
higher  stages  of  instruction  before  a  thorough  founda- 
tion had  been  laid  in  the  elementarj'  stages,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  fundamental  error  in  the  education  of 
the  day, — allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  illusions 
of  the  greater  remunerativeness  of  the  higher  branches 
of  industry,  without  knowing  even  remotely  the  means 
of  teaching,  or  even  of  learning  them, — and  to  commit 
the  very  faults. in  training  up  school  children  to  spin  and 
weave,  which  I  so  strongly  reprobated  and  denounced, 
and  which  I  considered  dangerous  to  the  domestic 
happiness  of  all  classes.'  There  never  was  -a  clearer 
consciousness  or  a  more  candid  confession  of  inca- 
pacity, but  still  he  struggled  on, — his  noble  wife 
assisting  his  endeavours,— determined  to  share  his 
last  crust  with  his  children  rather  than  turn  them 
adrift.  '  He  lived  like  a  beggar  to  teach  beggars  how 
men  lived.'  He  laboured  night  and  day  to  raise 
others  from  the  misery  into  which  he  had  himself 
fallen.  At  last,  however,  all  was  spent,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  he  became  deeply  involved  in  debt ; 
his  own  small  fortune  and  his  wife's  c(Hisiderable  one 
had  melted  away.  In  1780  the  Neuhof  School  was 
closed,  and  Pestalozzi  found  himself  in  *  his  elegant 
country  house '  all  but  penniless,  with  a  wife  whom 
trouble  had  thrown  into  a  lingering  illness, — and  the 
wolf  at  the  door.  *  When  my  experiment  went  to 
wreck,'  he  writes,  *  the  blind  confidence  which  people 
had  reposed  in  me  changed  into  just  as  inconsiderate 
a  distrust.  All  belief  in  the  qualifications  which  I 
really  possessed  was  now  lost,  along  with  the  belief  in 
those  which,  in  my  self-deception,  I  gave  m>'self  credit 
for,  but  had  not.  My  friends  now  only  loved  me 
without  hope,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  it  was  everj'where  said  that  I  was  a 
lost  man  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  me.' 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  present  a 
statement,  complete  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  work 
given  during  the  annual  examination  of  a  large  school 
containing  four  hundred  girls,  and  to  offer  such 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  examination  as  may  be 
serviceable  to  other  teachers. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  examination 
of  Standards  I.  and  II.  The  following  sums  were 
dictated  for  Standard  I. : — 

I.         36  2.       306 

9  i9i 

618 
584  3.     Take  29  from  63. 

Answers,  1926;    iii;    34. 

If  two  answers  were  correct  the  child  passed ;  if 
only  one  was  right,  questions  were  asked  in  the  tables 
and  if  these  were  readily  answered  a  pass  was  secured. 

The  following  words  were  dictated  as  a  test  in 
spelling: — 

A.  Babyy  at,  iickSy  goes^  paivs^  sharp,  what,  news, 
mice^  Jksh, 

B.  We  do  not  put  salt  in  our  tea.  Cakes,  am,  which, 
sons,  foodi  wait,  cooks,  knife,  fires. 

No  child  failed  whose  mistakes  did  not  exceed  four, 
and  in  the  second  set  the  last  ten  words  alone  were 
considered. 

The  following  sentence  had  to  be  transcribed  as  a 
further  exercise  in  writing :  This  little  flouter  is  very 
common  in  our  fields. 

The  Reading  was  examined  by  small  groups  of  a 
dozen  children  being  taken  apart  from  their  class  and 
heard  to  read  from  one  of  two  books,  Chambers*  First 
Reader,  or  the  New  Holborn  Reader  for  Standard  I. 

Two  pieces  had  been  prepared  for  recitation, 
Little  Dimple  Chin,  and  Sunshine.  The  Inspector 
chose  six  girls  and  told  the  Teacher  to  choose  six  to 
recite  individually. 

When  each  girl  had  said  one  or  two  verses,  more 
girls  were  chosen  in  the  same  way  until  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  class  had  recited.  The  Inspector 
noticed  particularly  whether  the  aspirates  and  final 
letters  were  distinctly  sounded,  and  a  few  girls  were 
questioned  on  the  meaning  of  the  verse  they  had 
recited. 

In  Standard  II.  the  order  of  the  work  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Standard  I.  The  following  sets  of 
sums  were  dictated  to  the  girls  alternately  classed  as 
^and^:— 

A.  I.  Add  together  68;  7,400;  9;  6,070;  and 
82,900. 

2.  Take  forty-six  from  a  thousand, 

3.  Divide  57,864  by  12 

4.  Divide  57,864  by  5. 

5.  Multiply  49  by  680. 


B,     I.  Take  642  from  15,005. 

2.  Divide  95,816  by  8. 

3.  Multiply  897  by  6,080. 

4.  Fred  was  born  in  1879  and  died  in  1885.  How 
old  was  he  ? 

Answers,  A.  (i)  96,447;  (2)  954;  (3)  4,^22; 
(4)  11,572  +4;  (5)  33»32o. 

-^.  (0  14,363;  (2)  11,977;  (3)  5,453,760;  (4) 
6  years. 

The  following  passages  were  first  read  over  slowly, 
and  then  dictated  a  word  or  two  at  a  time,  the  first  by 
the  class  teacher  and  the  second  by  the  Inspector. 

A.  There  was  the  coachman  in  front  flourishing  his 
long  whip,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out,  in  case  a 
sleepy  carter  was  just  around  the  corner  with  his  cart 
in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  and  at  the  back  of  the 
coach  was  the  guard  in  scarlet  coat,  blowing  his  bugle 
to  clear  the  road. 

B.  A  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  who  had  a  favourite 
horse  that  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  his  master 
was  on  his  back.  At  last  in  a  fierce  battle  the  soldier 
was  killed,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  The  faithful 
animal  stood  there  for  days. 

The  reading  was  tested  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Standard  I.,  from  the  New  Royal  Reader  No.  II., 
and  the  New  Holborn  Reader  No.  II. 

For  recitation  the  girls  had  prepared  *  Meddlesome 
Mattie,'  and  after  they  had  recited  a  verse  each, 
questions  were  asked  such  as  the  following: — Who 
was  the  writer?  What  is  a  man  who  writes  poetry 
called  ?     What  is  a  lady  who  writes  poetry  called  ? 

Standards  III.  and  IV.  were  examined  on  the 
second  day.  In  each  of  these  standards  cards  were 
used  for  tests  in  arithmetic.  The  following  is  a 
sample  card  for  Standard  IIL: — 

1.  Divide  6092  by  29. 

2.  Take  ;^93i  17s.  lod.  from  ;^6ooi  6s.  o:|^d. 

•  3.  John  has  15s.  6d.  a  week,  and  spends  14s.  6d. 
a  week,  William  has  14s.  6d.  a  week,   and  spends 
I2S.  9d.     How  much  do  they  both  save  together? 
0  4.  How  many  baskets  containing  45  apples  each 
would  it  take  to  fill  two  boxes  containing  270  in  each  ? 

Answers: — (i)    210  +  2;    (2)    ;^5o69   8s.    2^d. 

(3)  2S.  9d. ;    (4)  12  baskets. 

Other  problems  on  the  cards  used  were  as  follows :— ■ 

1.  At  a  school  treat  478  children  had  9  oranges  each, 
and  there  were  8  left.     How  many  were  there  at  first  ? 

2.  A  horse  and  carriage  cost  ;^52  together;  the 
carriage  cost  ;^32  i6s.  How  much  did  the  horse 
cost  ? 

3.  A  father  left  his  three  children  ;^isoo  when 
he  died.  The  eldest  had  ^^300 ;  the  second  ^^250. 
What  did  the  youngest  have  ? 

4.  A  gentleman  bought  a  horse  and  carriage. 
The  horse  cost  ;^29  17s.  6d.  and  the  carriage  cost 
JP,1  more  than  the  horse.  What  was  the  cost  of  both 
together  ? 

Answers:— (i)   4310.     (2)  ;^i9   4s.     (3)  ;^95o. 

(4)  £^'i  iss. 
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As  Standards  III.  and  IV.  were  intermingled,  only 
one  passage  was  given  to  each  for  dictation.  That  for 
Standard  III.  was  read  over  and  dictated  by  H.  M. 
Inspector,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

The  morrow  came.  Giles  was  up  with  the  dawn. 
He  had  got  his  plough  ready  when  one  of  his  friends 
came  to  invite  him  to  a  birthday  feast.  Giles  hesitated 
at  first,  but  on  reflection  he  said  to  himself,  *  One  day 
later  will  not  matter/  and  so  he  went  to  his  friend's 
feast. 

The  Reading  was  examined  from  three  reading 
books,— The  New  Royal  No.  III.,  The  New  Holbom 
No.  III.,  and  the  Holbom  Historical  No.  I.         • 

The  exercise  in  Grammar  was  to  select  all  the  Nouns, 
Verbs,  Adjectives,  Personal  Pronouns,  and  Adverbs, 
from  the  passage  dictated. 

The  girls  in  this  standard  recited  the  poem 
'  Which  shall  it  be  ? '  and  the  Inspector  asked  simple 
questions  on  the  meaning. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Standard  IV.  is  exemplified  by 
the  following  cards : — 

A.  I.  Divide  ;£'i4S  15s.  6d.  by  56. 

2.  Reduce  36  poles,  15  yards,  to  square  inches, 

3.  Multiply  £yi  17s.  3d.  by  67. 

4.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  lay  a  length  of 
5  poles,  3  yds.  of  piping  at  id.  per  inch  ? 

B,  I.  A  boy  earns  4s.  9d.  a  week.  How  much 
does  he  earn  in  a  year  ? 

2.  Divide  ;^378o  9s.  lojd.  into  706  equal  parts. 

3.  Bring  807,054  square  feet  to  acres. 

4.  A  man  worked  9  hours  a  day  for  4}d.  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  he  received  ;^53  8s.  gd. 
How  many  days  had  he  worked  ? 

Answers. — A.  (i)  £,2  12s,  ojd.  (2)  1,430,784 
sq.in.     (3)  £^Sl^  15s.  9d.     (4)  £a  "s.  6d. 

B.  (i)  £y2  7s.  (2)  ;^5  7s.  id.  +  njf-  (3)  18  ac, 
2  r.  4  p.  II  yds.  6  sq.  ft..    (4)  300  days. 

The  following  passage  for  dictation  was  read  out 
and  dictated  by  the  teacher : — 

Two  boys  were  apprenticed  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 
One  determined  to  make  himself  a  thorough  workman, 
the  other  *  didn't  care.'  One  read  and  studied  and 
got  books  that  would  help  him  to  understand  the 
principles  of  his  trade.  He  spent  his  evenings  at 
home  reading.  His  companion  liked  to  go  with  other 
boys  to  have  a  'good  game.'  *  Come,'  he  often  said 
to  his  shopmate,  '  leave  your  old  books ;  come  with  us. 
What's  the  use  of  all  this  reading?' 

The  Reading  was  examined  by  hearing  the  girls 
read  round  in  a  large  class  from  the  New  Royal 
Reader  No.  IV.,  the  Holborn  No.  IV.,  and  the 
Holbom  Historical  Reader  No.  II.  In  some  cases 
two  girls  standing  next  each  other  had  to  read  the 
same  passage  simultaneously. 

The  passage  for  recitation  was  *  The  Fall  of  Wolsey ' 
from  Shakespeare's  *  Henry  the  Eighth.*  In  hearing 
this  the  Inspector,  after  calling  on  the  back  row  of 
girls  to  stand  up,  heard  a  few  girls  individually  and 
then  togethet.  Then  he  asked  a  few  questions  such 
as — ^Who  wrote  this  piece?  From  what  work  is  it 
taken?  In  whose  reign  did  the  author  live? 
Each  girl  as  she  answered  was  told  to  sit  down.. 


The  other  rows  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  and  at 
last  a  group  were  called  on  to  recite  simultaneously. 
The  children  were  also  asked  to  mention  short  passages 
suitable  for  quotation  or  writing  in  a  friend's  album. 

As  an  exercise  in  Grammar  the  following  sentence 
was  given  for  parsing :  *  They  rushed  in  a  panic  out 
of  their  tents  and  fled  away.' 

In  Standards  III.  and  IV.  the  Grammar  exercise 
was  taken  on  paper;  but  the  Inspector  gave  the 
teachers  the  option  of  having  it  done  orally. 

The  work  of  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  was 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  when 
Arithmetical  cards  were  used,  and  exercises  given  in 
Composition  and  Dictation. 

Standard  V.  cards ; — A,  i.  Make  a  bill  for  the 
following,  12  lbs.  of  sugar  at  2id.  per  lb. ;  4  lbs.  tea 
at  2S.  6d.  per  lb. ;  6  lbs.  raisins  at  5^d.  per  lb. ;  8  lbs. 
currants  at  £2  2s.  per  cwt. 

2.  If  I  pay  £1  lis.  8d.  for  7  chairs,  what  would  4 
cost  me  ? 

3. 1  + 1  +  i 

4.  Find  the  difference  between  1,508  articles  at 
£1  IS.  lod.  and  the  same  number  at  £,\  each. 

A     I.  Add  i,  1,  \. 

2.  Make  a  bill  for  the  following: — xq\  lbs.  biscuits 
at  8^d.  per  lb.;  32  Bath  buns  at  8  for  7jd. ;  19 
loaves  at  ii^d.  each ;  9^  lbs.  biscuits  at  is.  5d.  per  lb. 

3.  What  would  a  man  get  for  207  days,  if  his  daily 
wages  are  5s.  7^d.  ? 

4.  If  8  acres  produce  226  bushels  how  many 
bushels  will  2  acres  3  roods  produce  ? 

C     I.  Take  \  from  the  sum  of  \  and  |. 
3.  676  articles  at  £^1  i8s.  lo^d.  each. 

3.  Make  a  bill  for  the  following  1  —  53  yds,  silk  at 
3s.  9d.  per  yd. ;  150  balls  cotton  at  2s.  3d.  per  dozen; 
iii  yds.  flannel  at  is.  5d.  per  yd. ;  29  yds.  edging  at 
2|d.  per  yd. 

4.  If  I  can  buy  204  apples  for  iis.  4d.,  how  many 
can  I  buy  for  i^  guineas  ? 

D.    I.  A-f 

2.  If  7  men  can  mow  a  field  in  5  J  days,  how  long 
would  it  take  1 1  men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  ? 

3.  Find  the  rent  of  17  acres  15  poles  at  £2^  3S.  per 
acre. 

4.  Make  a  bill  for  the  following: —  15  quires  paper 
at  6jd.  per  quire;  225  envelopes  at  25  for  3|d. ; 
7  galls.  2  qts.  ink  at  is.  9d.  per  gall.j  18  boxes 
pens  at  is.  5d.  per  box. 

Answers. — A,    (i)    i8s.    i^d.      (2)    ^4  6s.  8d. 

(3)  ifj}.     (4)  ^138  4s.  8d. 

B.  (I)  m.     (2)  £2  2S.  3d.     (3)  ;^46  19s.  4id. 

(4)  77Ubush. 

C.  (i)  i?.  (2)  ^5,369  19s.  6d.  (3)  ;^i2  8s.  7H 
(4)  567  apples. 

D.(S)^%.  (2)  3iclays.  (3)  ^53  i6s.  lojd. 
(4)  £'^  9s-  4id. 

Half  the  girls  in  Standard  V.  wrote  the  following 
extract  which  was  dictated  by  the  teacher,  while  the 
other  half  had  to  reproduce  a  short  story  slowly  read 
twice  also  by  the  teacher : — 

Dictation. — '  Following  with  wonderful  promptitude 
the  direction  of  Ivanhoe  and  availing  herself  of  the 
protection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  Rebecca, 
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with  tolerable  security  to  herself,  could  witness  part  of 
what  was  passing  without  the  castle  and  report  to 
Ivanhoe  the  preparations  which  the  assailants  were 
making  for  the  storm.  Indeed  the  situation  which 
she  thus  obtained  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  this 
purpose.' 

The  story  for  Composition  was  the  following  :— 

A  DINNER  PARTY. 

Some  years  ago  it  became  common,  and  was  even 
thought  a  mark  of  politeness,  for  guests  invited  to  a 
party  to  arrive  an  hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours,  later 
than  the  time  mentioned  in  the  invitation.  A  gentle- 
man, feeling  much  annoyed  by  such  lack  of  punctuality, 
and  wishing  to  show  how  much  he  disapproved  of  this 
inconvenient  fashion,  invited  his  friends  to  a  dinner 
party,  and  stated  on  the  invitation  cards  that  it  was  to 
commence  at  fis^  o'clock.  Only  one  guest  arrived  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  he  and  the  host  at  once  sat 
down  to  dinner.  At  six  o'clock  some  more  people 
arrived,  but  they  had  to  be  content  with  such  dishes 
as  had  not  been  already  served.  Those  who 
considered  themselves  most  polite  came  at  seven 
o'clock,  but  instead  of  the  dinner  they  expected,  they 
were  served  with  coffee  only. 

The  Reading  in  Standard  V.  was  limited  to  one  of 
the  three  books,  namely,  the  Fifth  Royal  Reader,  and 
the  questions  on  the  matter  referred  especially  to  the 
places  mentioned. 

For  Recitation  this  standard  had  prepared  the 
Trial  Scene  from  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  the 
Inspector  taking  a  few  girls  at  a  time  required  each  to 
repeat  one  speech  in  order,  and  after  each  had  said 
her  portion,  the  remainder  was  repeated  by  the  whole 
class  simultaneously.  Simple  questions  on  the  mean- 
ing were  directed  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  the  girls 
who  could  answer  raising  their  hands  and  answering 
as  called  upon. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  examination  Grammar  was 
tested  by  oral  questioning  on  passages  from  the  litera- 
ture which  had  been  recited. 

Cards  given  for  Standard  VI. 

A,  I.  If  3  tons  II  cwts.  3  qrs.  cost  ^11  is.  Sd., 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  5  tons  1 2  cwts.  3  qrs.  ? 

2.  Find  the  Simj^e  Interest  on  ;^2i4  los.  for  6 
years  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  f  of  —*  of  is.  4d. 

4.  If  on  one  yard  I  gain  1*65  shillings,  what  shall  I 
gain  on  96*25  yards? 

B,  I.  Find  the  Simple  Interest  on  ;;^i68  3s.  4d. 
at  2  J  per  cent,  per  annum  for  10  years. 

2.  Reduce  |  of  4  of  -j^  of  11  to  a  simple  fraction. 

3.  A  man  begins  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
walks  31  miles  7^  furlongs.  He  walks  3!  miles  an 
hour.  At  what  time  in  the  afternoon  will  he  finish 
his  journey  ? 

4.  A  book  cost  '15  of  5s.,  what  would  12  copies 
cost? 

C  I.  What  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  i'5  years  on  £^i^  los.  allowing  interest  at  3*5 
per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

2.  If  54  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  14  days, 
how  long  will  76  men  be  doing  it  ? 


3.  Find  the  value  of  ^^  of  6  J  of  ^6  13s.  4d. 

4.  If  I  spent  y*y  of  y*^^  of  ^  of  my  money  and  had 
;^5  left,  how  much  did  the  whole  amount  to  ? 

Z>.     I.  How  often  is  ^V  —  t  contained  in  -jV  +  3i  ? 

2.  Find  the  Simple  Interest  on  ;^  185  for  p'months 
^'  si  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3.  If  I  can  mow  i^  acres  in  2^  hours,  how  long 
will  it  take  me  to  mow  3  roods  (answer  in  hours,  mins., 
sees.) 

4.  If  for  ready  money  a  bill  of  ^^15  was  reduced  to 
;^i4,  what  could  be  saved  on  a  bill  of  ;^5  by  paying 
ready  money  ? 

Answers.—^,    (i)   ^^17    8s.   4d.      (2)   £(i^   7s. 

(3)  IS.     (4)  £1  i8s.  9fd. 

-^.     (0  ^37  i6s.  9d.      (2)  if      (3)  3.31  p.m 

(4)  9s. 

,  5.     (i)  .;^59  9S.3tV-     (2)  9 }I  days.    (3)^16. 

(4)  £s  5s. 

^-  (0  37tV  (2)  £^  17s.  i^d.  (3)  I  hr.  33  m. 
20  s.     (4)  6s.  8d. 

The  Composition  exercise  in  Standard  VI.  was : — 
Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  on 

{a)  A  Washing  Day  at  Home. 

{b)  An  Old  Sword, 
or  {/)  A  Ride  on  a  Tram-car. 

Arithmetical  Tests  for  Standard  VII. 

A,  I.  In  a  class  of  i8  girls,  7  are  19  years  of  age, 

4  are    18  years  old,   3   are    17   years  old,  and  the 
remainder  16  years.     Find  their  average  age. 

2.  If  16  men  can  mow  152  acres  in  8  days,  how  many 
men  can  mow  228  acres  in  12  days? 

3.  A  man  sells  148  cwts.  of  sugar  for  ;^i2o  17s.  4d. 
at  a  gain  of  i6f  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  price 
per  cwt.  ? 

4.  What  principal  will  gain  £\^\  in  three  years  at 
2  J  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

B,  I.  Express  \  of  i  J  J  of  28.  6d.  4-  ^  of  \\  of  \\ 
o{ £\  5s,  as  the  fraction  6s.  id. 

2.  Find  the  average  of  24,  13*8,  |,  o,  \. 

3.  If  '26  of  a  piece  of  work  cost  £2  5s.  at  the  rate 
of  7id.  per  hour,  what  would  -39  of  it  cost  at  the  rate 
of  9d.  per  hour  ? 

4.  If  a  horse  is  bought  for  £2iO  and  sold  for 
80  guineas,  find  the  gain  per  cent. 

C  I.  A  man  was  allowed  6  per  cent,  for  collecting 
taxes.     One  day  he  earned  5s.    What  did  he  collect  ? 

2.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  B  can  do  it  in 

5  days,  C  in  6  days.     In  what  time  will  they  do  it 
working  together  ? 

3.  If  56  men  can  live  on  ^^120  for  3  weeks,  how 
long  can  7  men  live  on  ^£^280  \ 

4.  In  a  class  of  24  children,  1 2  were  8  years  of  age, 
9  were  7,  and  the  rest  were  10.     Find  the  average  age. 

Answers  :—v4.  (i)  I7jyrs.  (2)  16  men.  (3)  14s. 
(4)  ^250.  B.  (I)  i  (2)  i%l\,  (3)  £^  IS. 
(4)  5  per  cent.  C.  (i)  £^  3s.  4d.  (2)  15^  days. 
(3)  56  weeks.     (4)  7J  yrs. 

The  exercise  in  Composition  was  an  essay  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects : — 

{a)  Flowers  of  the  Field. 

(Jf)  Flowers  and  Insects  as  Friends  to  Man. 

(J)  The  Electric  Telegraph. 
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The  Reading  for  Standards  VI.  and  VI I.  was  taken 
from  the  Sixth  Royal  Star  Reader,  and  the  mode  of 
examining  was  the  same  as  in  Standard  V.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Literature  and  Grammar,  the 
piece  selected  being  a  scene  from  *  As  You  Like  It.' 

During  part  of  the  first  day  girls  belonging  to 
Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  were  examined  in  Stage  I.  of 
Domestic  Economy,  the  questions  being  as  follows: — 

1.  What  foods  contain  the  following  substances  and 
to  what  classes  of  food  do  they  belong?  Starch, 
suga:r,  fat,  gluten,  albumen,  casein. ' 

2.  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  kept  uniform  in 
change  of  climate  ?  What  are  the  chief  components 
of  starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  cheese,  and  milk  ? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  cheese  as  an  article  of 
diet  ?     To  what  persons  is  it  best  suited  ? 

4.  How  is  the  health  of  the  body  promoted  by  the 
washing  of  our  under-clothing,  our  skin,  our  hair, 
our  teeth? 

The  work  already  described  occupied  the  first  three 
days  of  the  examination.  The  fourth  was  devoted  to 
singing,  drill,  needlework,  and  general  inspection, 
including  a  thorough  over-hauling  of  the  Log-Book 
and  Registers. 


The  songs  heard  by  the  Inspector  were — in  the 
lowest  division — Standard  I. — *  Happy,  happy  children 
we,*  and  'The  Bells';  in  the  next  division — Standards 
11.  and  III.— 'We  hail  the  Winter  King';  and  in  the 
upper  division — Standards  IV.  to  VII. — *  Children's 
Voices,'  solo  and  chorus,  and  *  The  Hounds  are  out.' 
For  the  latter  division  exercises  were  set  on  the 
blackboard  in  time,  in  minor  mode,  and  in  transition 
in  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation.  Individual  children  were 
called  out  to  beat  time  to  exercises,  and  to  follow  and 
sing  separately  a  voluntary  pointed  on  the  modulator 

For  the  needlework  examination  the  last  six  or  eight 
names  on  the  schedule  in  each  Standard  were  selected 
by  the  Inspector,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
others  by  the  teacher,  and  each  of  the  girls  thus 
chosen  had  to  work  one  of  the  tests  appointed  in  the 
government  regulations. 

Every  test  mentioned  in  the  regulations  was 
exemplified  in  the  specimens  worked.  The  appointed 
time,  45  minutes,  was  strictly  adhered  to ;  and  when 
they  were  finished  the  pieces  were  sealed  up  and  taken 
away  for  examination. 

The  drill,  which  consisted  of  extension  motions, 
marching,  countermarching,  and  formation  of  com 
panies,  was  conducted  by  the  Drill  Sergeant  in  the 
presence  of  the  Inspector. 


^iiittmg  Pap* 

BY     MRS.    J.     D.    HARRIS, 


Lady's  Crossover. 


This  pattern  is  remarkably  well  fitting  and  comfortable. 

2  Bone  pins.     No.  10  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 

4  oz.  of  Berlin  fingering. 

Cast  on  12  stitches,  knit  1  plain  row. 

A.*  Knit  3.     Make  a  stitch  (by  raising  a  loop  and  knitting 
it).     Knit  9,  make  a  stitch.     Knit  3. 
Knit  the  reverse  row. 
Repeat  from  A  till  you  have  80  stitches. 

Knit  3  plain  rows. 

Increase  as  at  A  twice,  knitting  3  rows  between,  84 
stitches  in  all. 


I2StUchjes. 


B. 
C. 

D. 
E. 
F. 


G. 


For  the  Neck, 
Knit  yj. 

Cast  off  10. 

Knit  37. 

Knit  these  last  37  stiches  backwards  and  forwards 
for  3  inches  (leaving  the  first  yj  on  the  pin). 


Fof  Front  of  Neck, 

Knit  yj.     Cast  on  over  your  thumb  13. 
2  inches  more. 


Knit  plain 


To  Decrease  the  Fronts. 

H.*  Knit  3.     Knit  2  together. 

Repeat  at  H  till  all  the  stitches  are  taken  off. 

The  other  side  is  of  course  exactly  the  same.  A 
border  should  be  crotcheted  round,  and  ribbon  or  cord 
and  tassels  added  at  the  neck  and  waist. 
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t%  0f  a  lfws0tt  m  t^e  Wi\t  antr  ^mti  ^^ap^  0f  l^je  ^arl^» 

BY  JOSEPH   H.   COWHAM,   F.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  School  Afeihod :    Westfninsier   Training   College, 


MATTER,  INCLUDING  EXAMPLES 
AND  TRUTHS  THEY  TEACH. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    AND 
HINTS. 


TEACHING 


A.  The  Earth  when  compared  with 
any  other  object  near  us  is  a 
very  large  body. 

I.  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  curvature  of  the  Earth  is  so 
slight  that  for  many  centuries  the 
Earth  was  held  to  have  a  flat 
surface. 

In  Fig.  I  an  observer  at  A 
would  notice  a  much  flatter 
surface  from  D  to  E  on  the 
portion  of  the  large  circle  than 
from  C  to  B  on  the  small  circle. 


2.  The  same  truth  is  known  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  continents  and  oceans  which 
cover  the  Earth's  surface. 

{a)  The  land  area  is  about  52,000,000 
square  miles. 

{b)     The    water    surface    covers    nearly 
150,000,000  square  miles. 


B.    How  the  size  of   the  Earth  has  been 
measured. 

(a)  Simple  truths  about  circles. 

I.  In  our  last  lesson  it  was  shown  'that  the 
Earth  is  round.* 


Fig,  I.  Two  circles  to  show  that  the  larger  the  circle  the 
flatter  is  the  curve. 

There  are  men  who  still  hold  that  the  Earth  is  fiat.  The 
famous  experiment  of  Mr.  Wallace  on  Bedford  Level,  1870, 
illustrated  m  the  lesson  last  month,  was  made  to  disprove  the 
'  flat  earth  theory.* 

2.  Show  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  state  : — 

(i)  That  the  total  land  area  b  about  52  millions  square 
miles,  whilst  England  has  about  50  thousand  square 
miles. 

(2)  It  would  take  a  thousand  areas  equal  to  England  to 
cover  the  entire  land  surface. 

(3)  The  water  covers  nearly  three  times  the  surface 
covered  by  the  land. 


This  statement  is  not  absolutely  correct 
as  will  be  shown  later  on  in  this  lesson. 


.  A  line  drawn  round  it  through  the  two  poles 
would  be  a  circle.*  This  circle  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  sphere. 

It  coincides  with  a  meridian.  The  equator 
is  a  similar  circle  drawn  midway  between 
the  poles. 


I.  Revise  the  evidence  of  the  Earth's  rotundity  given  in  the 
lesson  last  month.    This  will  serve  to  flx  the  matter  then  taughti 


2.  Draw  a  line  round  a  globe  so  as  to  divide  it  into  twd 
halves,  and  ask  the  class  to  name  it ;  afterwards  they  may 
name  a  line  supposed  to  be  similarly  drawn  round  the  Earth. 

Show  in  this  way  that  any  circle — ^meridians,  equator,  and 
ecliptic — which  divides  the  globe  into  two  halves  is  equal  to  the 
Earth's  circumference. 


k  Every  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
If  then  we  can  determine  the  length  of  one 
degree  on  the  Earth*s  circumference  we  can 
find  the  length  of  the  entire  circumference 
by  simply  multiplying  the  length  of 
one  degree  by  360. 


3.  This  division  of  any  circle  will  be  familiar  to  all  who 
have  studied  practical  geometry.  To  others  it  must  be  explained . 

The  calculation  necessary  for  finding  the  length  of  the  entire 
circumference  is  a  simple  problem  and  should  be  stated  by  the 
class. 


*  This  statement  does  not  take  into  account  the  slight  flattening  of  the  Earth  at  the  poles. 
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{p)  How  to  find  the  length  of  a  degree  on 
the  Earth's  circumference. 


I.  A  line  is  measured  carefully  on  a  flat 
surface  some  miles  in  length. 

British  surveyors  did  this  along  the 
shores  of  Lough  Foyle  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  obtained  a  line  about 
7  miles  in  length.  This  line  is 
called  a  Base  line. 

Su  the  line  AB  Fig.  2. 


8 .  Surveyors  proceed  to  each  end  of  this  base 
line  and  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
a  Theodolite  they  first  look  along  the  line 
BC  to  the  church  spire  C  and  thus  obtain 
the  angle  ABC ;  they  then  look  along  the 
line  AC  to  the  same  spire  and  obtain  the 
angle  BAC. 

With  the  base  line  thus  accurately 
measured  and  the  two  angles  ABC, 
BAC  observed,  the  remaining  sides  BC 
and  AC  can  be  calculated  without 
further  measurement. 


.  From  the  three  stations  A,  B,  and  C,  whose 
distances  apart  are  now  known,  the  surveyors, 
proceed  to  observe  other  prominent  objects, 
e.g,j  D  and  E,  in  Fig.  3,  and  to  calculate  their 
distances.  These  again  become  starting 
points  for  further  operations  until  the  entire 
kingdom  is  covered  by  a  series  of  triangles 
and  the  absolute  distance  between  every 
station  is  determined. 

The  distance  between  two  places  north 
and  south  of  each  other,  such  as  Edin- 
burgh and  Greenwich,  is  in  this  way 
accurately  obtained,  about  315  miles. 


I.  Refer  to  a  land  chain  and  how  it  is  used  in  surveying — 

This  mode  of  measuring  is  not  sufficiently  exact,  hence  long 
bars  of  iron  were  used  and  allowance  made  for  alterations  in 
length  due  to  change  of  temperature. 


Fig.  2.  Mode  of  observing  angles  by  means  of  the  Theodolite.* 

3.  This  must  be  told ;  if  a  Theodolite  be  shown  and 
examined,  and  its  use  determined  by  actual  observations,  a 
very  much  better  insight  will  be  obtained  by  the  class  into  the 
mode  of  surveying  here  described. 


Fig.  3  represents  the  mode  ot 
extending  observations  to  the 
new  stations  D  and  £.,  and 
thus  obtaining  the  lengths  ot 
the  lines  proceeding  from  the 
triangle  BCA  to  O  and  B  res- 
pectively. 


POLL    STAR 
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4.   To   find    the   number  of   degrees 
between  Edinburgh  and  Greenwich. 


{a)  Take  the  angle  between  the  zenith  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  North  Pole. 


(Jf)  Similarly  the  angle  between  the  zenith 
of  Greenwich  and  the  North  Pole. 


{/)  The  difference  between  the  number 
of  degrees  observed  at  the  two  places 
will  give  the  number  of  degrees  between 
them  on  the  Earth's  surface. 


It I HOPJZON 


Fig.  4  represents  the  zenith  distance  ot  the  pole  from  Edin- 
burgh and  Greenwich  respectively,  viz.,  34**  and  3SJ**,  and  also 
the  number  of  degrees  between  the  two  places  on  the  Earth's 
surface,  viz.,  4j°. 

The  horizon  is  that  obser\'ed  from  the  North  Pole, 


*  Suggested  by  Ouilleman  in  his  admirable  work  '  The  Heavens. ' 
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,  To  find  the  length  of  a  degree  and  the  size 
of  the  Earth. 


{a)  Divide  the  number  of  miles  between 
Edinburgh  and  Greenwich  by  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  between  the  two  places. 
The  result  is  the  length  of 
one  degree. 

(U)  Multiply  the  length  of  one 
degree  by  360  and  the  result 
is  the  length  of  the  Earth's 
circumference. 


The  exact  shape  of  the  Earth. 

{a)  Surveyors  when  they  measure 
degrees  in  high  latitudes  find  they 
are  larger  there  than  degrees 
measured  near  the  equator. 

(^)  Now  if  Fig.  5  be  examined  it  will 
be  seen  that  whilst  the  angle  LFH 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  LGK  the  por- 
tion LH  of  the  smaller  circle  is  much  shorter 
than  LK  on  the  larger  circle.  Hence 
degrees  on  the  larger  circle  are  much 
longer  than  on  the  smaller  circle. 

{c)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  appearance 
of  a  curved  surface  becomes  flatter  the 
larger  the  sphere  upon  which  the  curve  is 
drawn.  In  this  way  the  lengthening  of  the 
degree  as  we  approach  the  poles  explains 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  Earth  is 
flattened  at  the  poles. 


Inference : — 

The  Earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere, 
spheroid. 


It  is  a 


The  Polar  Diameter  is  7899^  miles  long. 

The  Equatorial  Diameter  is  ^<j(26\  miles  in 
length. 

The  difference  is  about  27  miles. 


The  number  of  degrees  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  number  of 
miles  in  a  straight  line  is  about  315 — 

.'.  2ii  =  70  miles. 
4i 

This  calculation  gives  a  little  over  25,000  miles  as  the  earth's 
circumference.  The  apparent  error  will  be  corrected  in  the 
next  stage. 


(rt  ^  h).  Fig.  5  is  intended  to  show  that  the  curve  is  flatter 
when  the  degree  is  increased  in  length. 

Draw  FH  and  GK  from  the  centres  of  the  two  circles  and 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  angles  at  F  and  G  will  then  be 
equal  in  size.    It  is  now  apparent  that  LK  is  flatter  than  LH. 

(f)  Allow  the  class  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  connection 
betVeen  the  lengthened  degree  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  the 
flattening  of  these  regions  t'-The  flattening  is  not  apparent  to 
our  senses,  and  must  be  reasoned  from  the  data  given  in 
a  and  b. 


Fig.  6.  The  Earth  as  a 
spheroid.  It  is  well  to 
remind  the  class  that  the 
difierence  between  the 
two  diameters  is  very 
slight. 

'  In  a  fflobe  2  ft.  6  in. 
diameter  the  difierence  is 
very  little  more  than  ^ 
of  an  inch.' 


BLACKBOARD    SKETCH. 


The  earth  is  a  very  large  object — 

Thb  is  shown-H(i)  By  the  slight  curve  of  that  portion  of  the  surface 
we  see. 
(2)  By  the  known  amount  of  land  and  water  surface. 
Every  circle  b  divided  into  360°. 

When  the  length  of  a  depjee  is  known,  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  one  degree  by  360. 
To  find  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface  : — 
(<i)  Measure  a  '  Base  linct' 

\b)  Find  the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Greenwich  =  315  miles, 
(r)  Find  the  number  of  degrees  between  them  =      4 J" 

{d)  Divide  315  miles  by  4 J  for  length  of  one  degree        =    70  miles. 
D^rees  are  not  all  the  same  length.    Those  measured  near  the  poles 

are  longer  than  those  near  the  equator. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  earth  is  flattened  near  the  poles. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'  Appropriate  Occupations.'  —The  Kindergarten. 

In  the  'Revised  Code'  for  the  year  1883  it  was 
enjoined  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  award 
of  the  *  Merit  Grant'  to  infant  schools  should  be  based, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  *  appropriate  and 
varied  occupations.'  In  the  'Instructions  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors,'  issued  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
observed  in  reference  to  this  requirement  that  *the 
Code  assumes  that  a  good  infant  school  should  provide 
.  .  .  apropervarietyof  physical  exercises  and  interest- 
ing employments.'  As  to  these  employments  the  further 
remark  is  made  :  *  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
of  little  service  to  adopt  the  "  gifts  "  and  mechanical 
occupations  of  the  Kindergarten  unless  they  are  so 
used  as  to  furnish  real  training  in  accuracy  of  hand 
and  eye,  in  intelligence  and  in  obedience.' 

The  characteristics  of  child  life  which  render  appro- 
priate to  its  training  the  provision  here  insisted  on, 
have  been  set  forth  in  some  of  the  early  papers  of 
this  series.  The  official  recognition  of  these  require- 
ments of  infant  teaching  has  already  borne  excellent 
fruit  in  the  improved  condition  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  infant  schools  in  Great  Britain.  The  reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  of  recent  years,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  this  improvement.  The  dull  and 
dreary  monotony  which  marked  the  daily  work  of 
many  infant  schools  and  classes  has  been  agreeably 
broken,  for  both  scholars  and  teachers,  by  the  substi- 
tution, for  much  profitless  talk,  oS  ever  wtlcome  action. 
It  has  stimulated  the  ingenuity,  and  brightened  the 
work  of  many  good  teachers,  and  has  quickened  some 
who  were  dull.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  that  even 
this  good  method  may  degenerate  into  a  spiritless  and 
mechanical  process,  or  that  the  children  furnished  with 
the  material,  but  left  unguided  by  their  teacher,  may 
pass  the  time  in  merely  playing  with  toys.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fault  of  the  system ;  it  could  only 
happen  through  the  fault  of  the  teachers.  No  conceiv- 
able mode  of  school  teaching  is  free  from  such  a  sad 
possibility.  This  at  least  may  be  said  of  it,  that  im- 
perfectly taught  and  ill-conditioned  infant  classes  can 
hardly  be  made  worse,  but  much  more  probably  will 
be  much  improved  by  the  employment  of  *  occupa- 
tions'  which  are  appropriate  and  varied,'  and,  that 
teaching  which  without  it  has  been  good,  is  certain  to 
be  made  better  by  its  adoption. 

The  principle  which  underlies  this  feature  of  edu- 
cational training  largely  guided  Frobel  in  his  concep- 
tion and  development  of  the  Kindergarten.  And  a 
consideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject  necessitates 
some  detailed  reference  to  his  work.  Much  interest 
was  awakened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  of  teaching  to  the  notice  of  English  educators 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  One  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  the  Revised  Code,  on  English  school  work, 
was  to  check,  almost  indeed  to  stifle,  the  incorporation 
into  infant  school  teaching  of  some  parts  of  that 
system  which  was  just  being  attempted.     For  some 


years  past,  however,  attention  has  again  been  directed 
to  it,  and  now  no  infant  school  equipment  is  con- 
sidered complete,  and  no  infant  teacher  fully  qualified 
for  her  work,  without  more  or  less  recognition  of  its 
claims. 

Dr.  Fitch,  in  the  chapter  on  *  Preparatory  Training,' 
of  his  'Lectures  on  Teaching,'  sets  forth  briefly, 
but  with  his  customary  clearness  and  force,  what 
appears  to  be  the  true  place  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  infant  training.  Speaking  of  *  the  necessity  for  more 
definite  and  intentional  training  of  the  senses  which 
had  been  insisted  on  with  much  earnestness  by 
Pestalozzi,  by  Rousseau,  and  by  George  Combe,'  he 
says,  *  it  is  to  Frobel  that  we  owe  the  clearest  recog- 
nition of  the  main  principle,  and  the  most  systematic 
eflbrt  to  reduce  that  principle  to  practical  application. 
.  •  ,  Frobel  devised  a  series  of  exercises  for  young 
children  beginning  at  the  age  of  three  or  four.  He 
knew  that  the  first  things  children  v/ant  to  do  are  to 
see,  to  handle,  to  move  about,  and  to  exercise  their 
senses,  and  he  sought  to  arrange  a  set  of  simple  and 
appropriate  employments,  with  a  conscious  educational 
purpose,  and  in  careful  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
of  Nature.'  After  referring  to  some  of  the  manual 
exercises  and  organized  games  so  carefully  devised  by 
Frobel,  Dr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  say :  *  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  system  in  the  hands  of  bright  and  sympathetic 
teachers  has  many  very  substantial  advantages,'  not 
the  least  of  which  is,  that  *  Frobel's  method  certainly 
increases  the  happiness  of  little  children.'  It  enables 
their  teacher  to  relieve  their  school  time  of  the 
weariness  of  ordinary  forms  of  instruction  to  them,  to 
keep  them  under  discipline  without  tiring  and  over- 
straining them  with  lessons,  and  to  make  learning 
pleasant  to  them.  The  little  gifts  and  exercises  01 
Frobel,  judiciously  employed,  'absorb  the  attention 
and  powers  of  the  little  ones  without  giving  them  any 
sense  of  fatigue.  Infants  learn  obedience,  fixed  atten- 
tion, accuracy  of  eye,  steadiness  of  hand :  they  learn 
to  count  and  to  know  the  nature  of  colour,  and  of 
form.  They  are  exercised  in  imitation,  in  invention, 
and  in  the  elements  of  drawing  and  design.  And  all 
these  lessons  are  learned  in  the  best  of  all  ways :  with- 
out being  considered  as  lessons ;  not  indeed  in  the 
shape  of  lessons  at  all,  but  rather  as  so  much  play. 
They  are  in  fact  organised  play,  with  a  conscious  and 
direct  educational  purpose.  But  this  purpose  is  not 
obtruded  before  the  children,  who  think  that  they  are 
being  amused,  when  in  fact  they  are  being  systematically 
taught.  Experience  shows  that  children  who  have  been 
disciplined  on  this  system  are  found  (i)  to  have  got 
the  rudiments  of  writing,  counting,  and  drawing,  and 
to  be  better  prepared  for  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
school  instruction  than  others ;  and  (2)  to  have  ob- 
tained in  an  indirect  way  a  good  deal  of  useful  train- 
ing, which  shows  itself  in  quickened  sensibility,  and 
prompter  intelligence.' 

Now  a  recognition  of  such  advantages  as  these  may 
well  account  for  the  eager  welcome  given  to  the 
Kindergarten,  by  those  interested  in  the  training  of 
little  children,  and  may  even  prepare  us  for  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value  formed  by  many, 
especially  by  educational  theorists.  We  must  not, 
however,  expect  too  much  from  it ;  particularly  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  value  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  its  methods  and  appliances  are  used 
in  the  daily  instruction  and  training  of  the  children. 
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Some  wholesome  cautions  are  given  by  Dr.  Fitch,  both 
as  to  the  personal  requirements  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  limits  within  which  the  Kindergarten  can  be  use- 
fully employed  in  ordinary  schoolwork. 

On  the  one  hand,  special  aptitude  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  necessary  to  make  the 
best  of  the  system.  '  In  the  hands  of  spiritless 
teachers,  who  look  on  it  merely  as  a  system  which  any- 
body can  adopt,  and  who  just  seek  to  carry  out  the 
methods  in  a  book  of  diagrams  and  patterns  which 
describes  Frobel's  gifts  and  games  in  regular  sequence, 
the  results  will  be  very  poor.'  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  '  joyousness  of  nature,  versatility  and  sympathy, 
and  unusual  power  of  telling  a  story,  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  teacher  if  the  system  is  to  have  its  proper 
effect.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  warned  against  the  fault 
to  which  'the  opposite  kind  of  teachers,  the  most 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic,  are  specially  prone ;  and 
that  is  to  make  too  much  of  the  system  and  to  expect 
from  it  more  than  it  can  do.'  The  Frobel  exercises 
are  a  valuable  element  in  the  school  life,  but  they  must 
not  be  made  the  whole  of  it.  Children  must  not  be 
kept  at  it  exclusively,  or  too  long  at 'a  time.  Means 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  ends.  The  training  of  eye 
and  hand,  which  these  exercises  so  greatly  aid,  must 
be  early  applied  to  reading  and  drawing  and  other 
useful  purposes  as  soon  and  as  continuously  as  the 
children  can  bear  it.  It  must  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  graver  employments  of  the  school,  but  must  not 
be  allowed  to  supersede  them.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  children  be  rightly  prepared  for  the  serious  work 
of  school,  or  of  after  life. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  received  practical  instruc- 
tion in  Kindergarten  work  should  study  with  care  one 
of  the  manuals  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Kindergarten  system,  and  from  the  gifts,  or  apparatus, 
and  exercises  therein  described,  make  a  selection  of 
those  best  adapted  for  her  special  requirements. 
Nothing  beyond  a  very  general  indication  of  these 
can  be  attempted  here.  For  the  Babies*  Class,  what 
are  known  as  Gifts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  furnish  a 
source,  when  judiciously  handled,  from  which  a  large 
variety  of  most  useful  and  interesting  occupations  can 
be  secured.  The  manual  exercises  with  the  balls, 
singly  or  combined ;  the  observation  of  their  colours 
and  motions;  the  twisting  and  unwinding  of  the 
strings  from  which  they  are  suspended ;  the  com- 
parisons between  the  soft  and  the  wooden  ball ; 
between  the  ball,  the  cylinder,  and  the  sphere ;  the 
placing  them  in  different  positions  ;  the  building  with 
the  wooden  cubes ;  the  opening,  emptying,  and  re- 
fiUing  |of  the  boxes ;  the  illustrations  of  number,  of 
form,  of  colour,  of  motion,  of  position,  may  be  made 
to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  happy  and  well- 
directed  employment  for  little  children.  After  this,  or 
in  connection  with  it,  will  come  the  placing  of  coloured 
pieces  of  cardboard  of  various  forms,  in  imitation  of 
the  pattern  formed  by  the  teacher ;  also  the  use  of 
laths,  or  sticks  of  suitable  size,  similarly  dealt  with. 
A  surprising  amount  of  pretty  and  useful  work  can  be 
done  with  this  simple  apparatus,  when  directed  by  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  a  well  qualified  teacher. 

Paper  folding,  of  the  simpler  kind,  the  stringing  of 
various  coloured  beads,  the  sorting  of  coloured 
marbles,  pieces  of  paper,  ribbons,  or  strings,  and 
shreds  of  wool,  the  placing  together  in  heaps,  of 
sticks  or  strings  of  the  same  length,  or  of  the  same 


number,  are  other  engagements  equally  interesting 
and  equally  suitable.  A  very  simple  device  by  which 
children  too  young  to  use  the  pencil  for  drawing  may 
be  made  to  construct  forms,  after  the  teacher's  pattern, 
is  that  of  giving  each  one  a  piece  of  string,  to  be  laid 
upon  the  slate  or  desk,  and  pushed  by  the  pencil  into 
the  required  form.  Indeed,  a  most  notable  feature  of 
this  part  of  a  good  teacher's  work  is  the  constant 
addition  it  is  ever  receiving,  through  fresh  applications 
of  the  old  modes  to  new  apparatus,  or  through  modifi- 
cations of  method  and  of  appliances,  due  to  the  con- 
tinual quickening  of  the  teacher's  observation  and 
ingenuity  as  experience  widens. 

Closely  connected  with  the  children's  occupations, 
are  their  physical  exercises,  or  drill,  their  marching, 
and  their  games  of  recreation.  These,  of  course,  must 
all  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  physical  capacities  and 
power  of  the  children,  in  their  simplicity  and  ease  of 
movement,  and  in  the  freedom  from  too  exacting  re- 
quirements of  precision  and  smartness.  They  must 
be  of  such  a  kind  and  be  so  conducted  as  that  the 
little  ones  shall  engage  in  them  with  a  thorough  sense  of 
hearty  enjoyment.  The  simultaneousness  of  movement 
in  sitting,  standing,  marching,  singing,  playing,  move- 
ments of  limbs,  &c.,  gives  them  a  great  charm  to  the 
children,  and  they  may  then  not  only  conduce  to  their 
happiness,  but  be  made  a  means  of  valuable  disci- 
plinary training.  Care  must  be  taken,  too,  that  they 
shall  neither  place  too  great  a  strain  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  nor  leave  any  part  without  its  appropriate 
exercise. 

In  suitable  weather,  exercise  and  recreation,  never 
without  the  due  supervision  of  the  teacher,  should  be 
systematically  taken  in  the  open  air.  If  there  be  no 
playground,  or  if  it  be  otherwise  expedient,  exercise 
should  be  regularly  taken  in  the  classroom,  where,  as 
in  every  infant  schoolroom,  there  should  be  sufficient 
unoccupied  space  for  marching  and  games  of  move- 
ment. In  the  complete  Kindergarten  manuals  will  be 
found  a  variety  of  suitable  and  very  pretty  games, 
accompanied  by  music,  and  well  adapted  to  promote 
good  muscular  exercise. 

(To  he  continued.) 


^xrart^rlg  Jlrit^melical  %%%\%. 


Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 


52 
607 

4 

83 

9 


2.  790 

250 

3.  468 
132 


10  X  2; 
7X3; 
3X4. 


• 

Second  Quarter. 

6 

370 

5 

912 

48 

2.  153 

7      4.  "X3; 
5X4! 

3.  619          11  X  6. 
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534 

I 

809 

67 

29s 


Third  Quarter. 
2.    320 


903 
94 


4X4; 
9X5; 
8X6. 


Standard  II.— First  Quarter. 

1.  73,062  +  5,901  +  87  +  345  +  6,009  +  28,473. 

2.  Take  9,402  from  13,080. 

3.  86,397  X  36. 

4.  7  X  7;  8  X  9;  II  X  12. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  thirty-eight 
thousand  and  eighteen  and  forty  thousand  and 
seventeen  ? 

2.  27,912  ^.4. 

3.  56,087  X  529. 

4-  38d. ;  45^' »  ^9^- 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  94,765  X  8,040. 
a.  4^,369  -T-  7. 

3.  A  boy  had  214  marbles.  He  lost  38  and  gave 
59  away.     How  many  had  he  left  ? 

4.  83d.;  ii9d.;  I35d. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  79,424  by  17. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  seventy-nine  thousand  and 
eighty-six  and  five  hundred  and  ninety. 

3.  How  many  times  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
contained  in  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  ? 

4.  Seven  boxes  containing  600  oranges  each  are 
divided  among  280  scholars.  How  many  is  that  for 
each  scholar  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  amount  of  sixty-four  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  two  pence  three  farthings,  seventeen 
shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  nine  pence  three- 
farthings,  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  six  pence, 
fourteen  shillings  and  ten  pence  farthing,  and  eighteen 
pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  halfpenny. 

2.  Take  eight  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  a  half- 
penny from  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  seven  pence  farthing. 

3-  (387,956  +  164,074)  -T-  (705  -  638). 
4.  Thomas  has  £^2  15s.  7d.,  and  George  has  twice 
as  much.     How  much  have  they  together  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  twenty-four  thousand  ^yt  hundred  and 
ten  nuts  equally  among  twelve  score  and  eighteen 
boys ;  how  many  will  each  boy  receive  ? 

2.  ;£73  1 2S.  7|d.  +  ;^6,03o  7s.  9id.  +  ;^84  1 6s.  3ld. 
+  ;^9i2  9s.  6d.  +  ;^6  14s.  ii^d.  +  ;^i,3os  8s.  sfd. 

3.  How  much  greater  is  seventy  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  eleven  shillings  and 
nine  pence  farthing  than  sixty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  five  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  ten 
pence  three-farthings  ? 

4.  A  boy  has  9  half-crowns,  and  another  boy  has 
.15  sixpences,  13  threepences,  and  87  pence.  How 
much  more  has  one  than  the  other  ? 


Standard  IV.— First  Quarter, 

1.  ;^847  15s.  lojd.  X  69. 

2.  There  are  5  chests  of  drawers ;  in  each  chest 
there  are  8  drawers ;  in  each  drawer  6  divisions ;  and 
in  each  division  there  is  placed  X7s.  8fd.  How  much 
money  is  deposited  in  the  chests  ? 

3-  -^9,346  12s.4fd.-f.  1 1. 

4.  A  person's  salary  is  £2i(>  15s.  a  year ;  how  much 
is  that  weekly  P 

Second  Quarter. 

X.  Reduce  ^^958  17s.  9d.  to  threepences. 

2.  How  many  miles  in  fourteen  thousand  and  eighty 
steps,  each  step  being  27  inches  in  length  ? 

3.  How  often  is  5  dwts.  23  grs.  contained  in 
16  lbs.  I  oz.  I  dwt.  ? 

4.  A  fruiterer  bought  630  oranges  for  £^2  13s.  6d. 
He  sold  them  at  9  for  a  shilling.  How  much  did  he 
gainP 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  How  many  tons,  &c.,  are  there  in  17  bales  01 
cotton,  each  of  which  weighs  290  pounds  ? 

2.  28  men  are  sent  to  mowafield  of  3a.  2r.  2op.  1 1  yds,; 
how  many  square  yards  should  each  man  mow  ? 

3.  If  I  waste  5  minutes  daily,  what  time  would  be 
wasted  in  the  first  three  months  of  1888  ? 

4.  A  grocer  mixes  12  lbs.  of  sugar  at  3d.  per  lb. 
with  4  lbs.  at  sd.  per  lb.  What  is  the  price  of  the  mix- 
ture per  lb.  ? 

Standard  V. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Calculate  (by  practice)  a  person's  income  for  3 
years  at  8s.  4|d.  per  day. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  19,017  articles  at 
;^29  i6s.  iijd.  each  P 

3.  Find  the  difference  in  cost  between  79  cwt.  at 
ijd.  per  lb.  and  1,850  lbs.  at  £2  us.  4d.  per  cwt. 

4.  What  is  the  rent  of  a  house  for  7  months  2  weeks 
3  days  at  3  J  guineas  per  month  of  4  weeks  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Make  out  this  bill  in  proper  form  :— 

17  gals,  of  ale  at  2j[d.  per  pint; 
23  pints  of  porter  at  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ; 
6 J  dozen  of  daret  at  is.  9d.  per  bottle; 
12  gals,  of  sherry  at  ;^33  is.  6d.  per  hhd. 

2.  If  27  men  can  mow  21  acres  in  3  days,  how 
many  men  can  mow  35  acres  in  the  same  time  ? 

3.  A  person  bought  7a,  3r,  9p.  at  ;^68  per  acre, 
and  14a.  2r.  27p.  at  ;^6o  per  acre;  the  cost  of  the 
timber  was  80  guineas  in  addition.  Find  the  amount 
of  the  whole  purchase. 

4.  I  have  to  perform  a  journey  of  326  miles  in  24 
hours.  I  travel  12  miles  an  hour  for  5  hours ;  at  what 
rate  must  I  travel  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  get 
it  completed  in  the  required  time  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Add  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  the  following 
fractions :— i,  f,  ^,  and  |. 

2.  A  dealer  bought  16  score  eggs  for  £\  los.  If 
one  score  were  broken,  at  what  price  per  dozen  should 
he  sell  the  remainder  to  gain  7s.  6d.  P 
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3.  Reduce  the  fractions  |,  |,  \y  and  ^^  to  their  least 
common  denominator. 

4.  A  man  sold  \  of  his  eggs,  and  then  |  of  the 
remainder ;  what  fraction  of  the  original  number  had 
he  left? 

Standard  VI,— First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  the  sum  of  \  and  |  by  their  difference. 

2.  Simplify 


J.±J^x4-. 


3.  Add  together  3^  and  ^\^^  and  reduce  the  sum 
to  a  decimal. 

4.  Work  the  following  to  ^^  decimal  places : — 
3*726  +  '05  +  •8917  —  2*04068  •T-"094« 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  decimal  of  ;^xo  is  '0375  of  a  guinea  ? 

2.  If  13  J  lbs.  of  tea  cost  ;^i  13s.  Qd.,  what  will 
6  boxes,  each  containing  i^  cwt.,  cost  ? 

3.  Bring  5l  to  a  faction  having  28  for  its  denomi- 
nator. 

4.  What  is  the  least  sum  of  money  that  can  be  paid 
in  sixpences,  shillings,  florins,  half-crowns,  crowns, 
half-sovereigns,  or  guineas  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  What  is  the  amount  of  ^^750  for  219  days  at 
4  J  percent.? 

>•  How  many  times  can  *5  be  taken  from  6*6  P 

3*  What  sum  will  amount  to  ;;^3o7  i6s.  in  4  years 
at  3^  per  cent.  ? 

4.  A  starts  on  a  journey  and  goes  58  miles  a  day, 
and  B  starts  4  days  ^tfterwards  and  travels  at  74  miles 
a  day.     In  what  time  will  B  overtake  A  ? 

Standard  VII. — First  Quarter. 

1.  If  15  horses  plough  a  field  in  3^  days,  working 
8  hours  per  day,  how  long  will  it  take  14  horses, 
working  10  hours  per  day  ? 

2.  If  ;^45o  gain  ;;^36  iis,  3d.  in  2  J  years,  what  is 
the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

3.  A  wall  a  mile  in  length  was  to  have  been  built 
by  46  men  in  25  days,  but  at  the  end  of  15  days  only 
920  yards  were  completed ;  how  many  more  men  were 
required  to  finish  the  work  in  the  required  time  ? 

4.  A  person  put  ;£5,ooo  into  a  business.  In  the 
first  year  there  was  a  gain  of  4  per  cent.,  in  the  second 
year  a  loss  of  5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  third  year  a  gain 
of^  6  per  cent. ;  what  was  the  increase  of  the  original 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  The  fields  of  a  farm  measure  respectively 
5a.  2r.  24p.,  iia.  3r.  3sp.,  19a.  i8p.,  7a.  ir.  23p.,  and 
13a.  3r. ;  what  is  their  average  size  ? 

2.  What  is  the  discount  oh  a  bill  for  ;^490  7s., 
drawn  April  ist  at  three  months,  and  discounted  April 
3  2nd,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  allowing  the  three 
days  of  grace  ? 


3.  Seven  men  and  five  boys  weighed  altogether 
i27st.  81bs.  The  average  weight  of  the  men  was 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  boys.  What  was  the 
average  weight  of  the  boys  ? 

4.  Divide  ;^76  los.  among  three  persons,  so  that 
for  every  £,^  A  has,  B  shall  have  ^^3,  and  C  £,2. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  The  sum  of  ;^75o  is  put  out  at  compound 
interest  for  3  years  at  8  per  cent. ;  find  the  third  year's 
interest. 

2.  One  boy  is  4  J  ft.  high,  and  another  boy  is  15  per 
cent,  taller.     How  tall  is  the  second  boy  ? 

3.  A  person  transfers  his  4^  per  cent,  stock  at 
112^  to  another  at  93I ;  what  rate  of  interest  should 
the  latter  pay  that  his  income  may  be  unaltered  P 

4.  In  a  certain  town  there  were  5,800  electors ;  2,764 
voted  for  one  candidate,  and  a,6oi  for  another.  What 
per  centage  did  not  vote  ? 

ANSWERS. 

Standard  I. 


First. 

1.  755. 

2.  540. 

3.  336. 

4.  20;  21  ;  12. 


Second. 


1.341. 
146. 

36;  20; 


66. 


Standard  II. 


First. 


Third. 
1,706. 

809. 

16;  45548. 


Second, 


in.87 
3.678. 


2.  3,< 

3.  3,110,292. 

4.  49;  72;  i3au 


1.  761,910,600. 

2.  6,909  +  6. 


First. 

4,672. 
46,660,740. 
750  times. 
15  oranges. 


1,999. 

6,978. 

29,670,023. 

3s.  2d. ;  3».  9d.  I  5s.  9d. 


Third. 


3,  117  marbles. 

4.  69.  ild. ;  98.  iid. ;  lis.  3d. 


Standard  III. 
Second. 


;£p2  OS.  5}d.  95  noU. 

;f4o6 15s.  6}d.  £15,413  9a.  7i< 

8,239  +  17.  ^6i2  14s.  lojd, 


8.«39  +  17. 
;f  8  6s.  9d. 

Standard  IV,— First. 


Third. 
95n»t«. 

js,4i3  9a. : 

_6i2  14s.  10 
4s.  6d. 


1.  ;^58,497  158- 4jd. 

2.  >f2l 


f212  15s. 


3.  y[849  13s.  loid. 

4.  ;^4  18s.  9d. 


Second. 


I.     76,711  threepences. 
3.    6  miles. 


3.  648  tiroes. 

4.  168.  6d. 


Third. 


1.  2  tons  4  cwt.  2  lbs. 

2.  627  sq.  yds. 


3.    7  hrs.  35  min. 
4-    3i<i. 


Standard  V.— First, 


I. 
2. 


'459  i3».  SH  ,^ 
567,617  i6s.  7jd. 


3-    /JS  ^-  —  A«  7s.  ii<5.  =  ;f "  «8s.  Id. 
4.    /2719s.  ijd. 


i6 
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Second. 

1.  ;£"!   8s.  4d.  +  6s.  8Jd.  +  £fi   i6s.  6d.  +  ;f 9  19s.  6d. 

=  £,1%  iis.oJd. 

2.  4J  men. 

3-  £Slo  16s.  6d.  +  ;f88o  23.  6d.  +  ;f84  =  ^1,494  19s. 
4.   14  miles  an  hour. 


Third. 


2.     IS.  6d« 


i? 


ft.  iM.  iM,  18*. 


First. 
29. 


Standard  VI. 
Second. 


1.  29.  •0039375- 

2.  ,V.  ^105. 

3.  .oo7i.  H. 

4.  27-94702.. .  ^lO  los. 


Third. 

ll^  168. 
12  times. 
;f27o. 
14^  days. 


Standard  VII. 


First. 

3  days. 
3j  per  cenU 
17  men. 
^236  8s. 


Second. 

iia.  2r.  I2p. 

£1  17s.  lod. 

6  St.  10  lbs. 

A.;^34.B.  ;f25lOS.,  C.  ;fl7. 


Third. 


1.  ;^94  15s.  Si^jd. 

2.  5  ft.  2xV  in- 


3.  3^  per  cent. 

4.  i\  per  cent. 


--r^  ^- 
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Female  Candidates. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

{  Three  h<ntrs  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

N.B.— No  candidate  may  omit  the  exercise  in  composition  or 
in  parsing,  or  attempt  more  than  eight  questions  in  all 

Composition. 

N.B. — This  exercise  must  not  extend  beyond  this  page,  but  it 
may  occupy  all  the  blank  space  available. 

Write  a  brief  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

[a)  Hand  work  and  head  work  in  schools. 

(/')  Life  on  the  sea. 

{c)  '  How  small,  dl  all  that  human  hearts*  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure,* 

(a)  Hand  Work  and  Head  Work  in  Schools. 

To  many  people  the  idea  of  education  presents  itself  as 
nothing  more  than  mental  training  and  development.  All 
thought  of  physical  training  is  absent.  But  if  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  nature  of 
man,  the  development  as  far  as  possible  of  all  his  Acuities,  then 
thought  must  be  taken  and  means  devised  for  training  the  hands 
as  well  as  exercising  the  brain. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  provision  is  made  in  ordinary 
elementary  schools  for  the  two  branches  of  education,  mental 
cultivation  and  physical  training.  The  art  of  reading,  learning 
arithmetical  tables  and  applymg  them  to  calculation,  com- 
mitting to  memory  spellmg,  and  the  facts  of  geography 
and  history,  exercising  the  reason  and  judgment  about  words 
and  their  use  in  sentences,  are  all  parts  of  mental  education, 
and  they  usually  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  a 
child  spends  in  school.  Still  we  do  provide  some  practice  for 
the  hands  and  exerdse  of  the  senses  m  connection  with  elemen- 
tary instruction.    The  fingers  have  to  learn  to  grasp  the  pencil 


and  the  pen,  and  to  guide  them  carefully  in  writing  and  drawing. 
Even  at  an  earlier  stage  the  fingers  of  the  inmnt  scholar  are 
employed  in  the  various  amusing  but  instructive  exercises  of  the 
Kindergarten,  in  stick-laying,  bead-threading,  and  mat-weaving. 
In  girls*  schools,  needlework  constitutes  a  continuation  of  this 
hand  work,  and,  added  to  writing,  occupies  almost  as  much 
time  as  can  fairly  be  allotted  to  this  branch  of  education.  The 
question  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  in 
boys*  and  girls*  schools  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  readjust  the 
proportion  of  book  learning  and  manual  training,  and  to  provide 
greater  variety  in  the  latter.  The  increased  attention  to  drawing, 
particularly  in  boys*  schools,  is  a  distinct  step  in  this  direction, 
and  the  encouragement  of  practical  cookery  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  girls*  schools  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  make  education 
more  varied  and  useful. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  manual  training,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  conmion  tools,  should  be  introduced  into 
elementary  schools.  Considerations  of  cost  and  convenience 
must  have  weight  in  deciding  how  to  deal  with  this  suggestion. 
If  large  numMrs  of  children  are  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
tools,  a  great  expense  must  be  incurred  for  tools  and  the 
materials  to  practise  upon ;  and  rooms  must  be  fitted  up  with 
all  the  needful  appliances.  This  practical  difficulty  will  almost 
alone  suffice  to  confine  to  narrow  umits  the  canying  out  of  the 
suggestion.  In  town  districts,  if  not  also  in  tne  country,  the 
chief  tools  that  could  be  brought  into  use  in  schools  would  be 
caipenters*  tools:  and  the  danger  attending  their  use  by  un- 
trained hands  would  suggest  a  limitation  of  such  training  to  the 
older  boys  in  the  elementary  schools.  Perhaps  indeed  the  best 
way  to  realise  the  idea  of  manual  training  would  be  to  establish 
central  schools  or  class-rooms  where  boys  who  had  reached  a 
certain  reasonable  standard  of  mental  attainment  might  be 
encouraged  to  lengthen  the  period  of  their  education  by  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  manual  skill  which  would  fit  them  for 
some  useful  employment  as  mechanics. 

In  order  that  such  addition  might  be  made  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  elementary  instruction  without  unduly  prolonging  the 
attendance  at  school,  it  would  be  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  the 
other  requirements  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  rational  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  abandon  the  mechanical  teaching  of  spelling  in 
the  lower  classes,  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  more  intelligent 
practice  of  reading,  and  to  relax  the  over-stringent  demand  for 
a  rigid  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  is  hardly  reatonable  to 
expect  from  young  children. 

There  is  one  other  thought  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  regard  our  schools  as  terribly  deficient  in  means 
of  training  the  hands : — that  during  the  much  larger  portion  of 
waking  time  which  children  spend  out  of  school,  their  natural 
imitative  propensity  leads  them  to  practise  handwork  in  various 
forms  without  its  being  made  a  lesson. 

Grammar. 
2.  Analyse  otu  of  the  following  passages  : — 

{a)  As  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its  new  fledged  ofispring  to  the  skies. 
He  triea  each  art,  reproved  each  aull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

[b)  Though  my  harsh  touch, /fl//m/*f  still 

Bitt  mocked  all  time,  and  marred  the  dancer*s  skill. 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  ot  the  noontide  hour, 

(r)   While  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign^ 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 

((?)  I.  As  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries  to  tempt  its 
new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
Subordinate  clause  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  adverbial  of  manner. 

2.  He  tried  each  art. 
Principal  clause — 

3.  [hej  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Principal  clause,  contracted  in  subj.,  co-ordinate  to 

2,  3.  5- 

4.  fhe]  allured  to  brighter  worlds. 

Principal  clause,  contracted,  co-ordinate  to  2,  3,  5. 

5.  And  [ne]  led  the  way. 

Principal  clause,  contracted,  co-ordinate  to  2,  3,  4, 

I.  As  connective, 

a  bird  subject, 

tries  predicate 

each  fond  endearment       object  with  two  attributives, 
to  tempt  its  new-fledged  1  extension  of  predicate,   de- 
offspring  to  the  skies  J      noiirxg  purpose. 
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2.  he 

subject. 

tried 

predicate. 

each  art 

object,  with  enlargement. 

3.  [he] 

subject,  understood. 

reproved 

predicate. 

each  dull  delay, 

object,  enlarged. 

4.  [he] 

subject,  understood. 

allured 

predicate. 

to  brighter  worlds. 

extension  of  predicate, /Air^ 

and 

connective. 

5.(5, 

subject,  understood, 
predicate. 

the  way 

object. 

(*)  1.  (Though)  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still 
But  mocked  all  time. 
Subordinate  clause  to  3,  adverbial  of  concession. 

2.  (And)  marred  the  dancer's  skill. 
Subordinate  clause  to  3,  adverbial  of  concession. 

3.  (Yet)  would  the  village  praise  mv  wondrous  power, 
Principal  clause,  co-ordinate  with  4. 

4.  (And)  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Principal  clause,  co-ordinate  with  3. 

1.  Though  connective. 

my  harsh  touch  subject  enlarged, 

faltering  still  enlargement    of     subject, 

participial  phrase, 
but  extension      of      predicate, 

degree. 
mocked  predicate, 

all  time    .  object,  enlarged, 

and  connective. 

2.  [my  harsh  touch]  subject,  understood 
marred  predicate. 

the  dancer's  skill  object,    enlarged    by   pos- 


yet 
3.  the  village 

would  praise 

my  wondrous  power 

and 
4«  [the  village] 

[would]  dance 


sessive  case, 
connective, 
subject, 
predicate, 
object,  enlarged. 


subject,  understood, 
predicate,  contracted, 
fattribute  to  subject;    or  it 
forgetful  of  the  noontide  J     may  be  regarded  as  exten- 
° —  "^     sion  of  predicate  denoting 


1 


(r)  I.  While  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Subordinate  clause  to  2,  3.    Adverbial  of  tinu* 

2.  Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
Principal  clause,  co-ordinate  to  3. 

3.  And  industry  begets  jvlove  of  gain. 
Principal  clause,  co-ordinate  to  2. 
While,  connective,  subordinative. 

1.  Around  •  extension  of  predicate,  de- 

noting time, 

the  wave-subjected  soil  subject,  enlarged, 

impels  predicate, 

the  native  object, 

to  repeated  toil  extension  of  predicate,//r7r^. 

2.  Industrious  habits  subject,  enlarged, 
reign  predicate. 

in  each  bosom  extension  of  predicate,//rtr^. 

and  connective. 


3.  industry 
begets 
a  love  of  gain 


subject, 
predicate, 
object,  enlarged. 


3.  Parse  all  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the   foregoing 
extracts. 

Each — adjective  of   number,    distributive;  attributive  to 

*  endearment.  * 
tries — verb,  reg.  trans.,  indie,  mood,  pres.  tense,  3rd  pers., 

sing,  numb.,  agreeing  with  subject '  bird.* 
led — ^verb,  irreg.  trans.,  indie  mood,  past  tense,  3rd  pers., 

sing,  numb.,  agreeing  with  subject  '  he '  [parts,  lead^ 

led,  led]. 
yiz//^//^~  participle,  present,  active,  attributive  to  'touch.' 
But — adverb  of  degree  (  =  only),  modifying  *  mocked.' 
^^/—conjunction,  adverbial,  correlative  to  'though.* 

VOL.  vni. 


/?r^tf/////— adjective  of  quality,  positive  degree,  describing 

•  village,^  that  is,  the  people  of  the  village. 
^>j//^_conjunction,    adverbial,    introducing     subordinate 

clause  denoting  time. 
7uave'Si/fyectedsid']ectiyfet  verbal  compound,   attributive  to 

*  soil.* 

reign — verb,  reg.  intrans.,  indie  mood,  pres.  tense,  3rd 
pers.,  plur.  numb.,  agreeing  with  subject,  '  babiu.' 

lare — noun,  abstract  used  as  common,  sing,  numb.,  neut. 
gend.,  objective  case,  governed  by  *  begets.* 

4.  Show  the  exact  meaning  and  force  of  the  syllables  distin- 
guished by  italics  in  the  following  words,  and  say  from  what 
Uinguage  each  is  derived  : — 

Indusinous,  forget////,  Ji/^jected,  depend^/irtf,  ostenta/fV//, 
arlificidr/,  trjnsmit,  irtedom,  \ordliftg,  /oAom,  Mriend. 

ous,  derived  from  Latin  ast/s,  means  full  of,  abounding  in, 
pertaining  to.  The  word  *  industrious'  applied  to  'habits* 
means  pertaining  to  industry. 

////,  derived  from  Saxon  /«//,  means  full  of,  apt  to,  or  in  the 
state  of.  The  word  *  forgetful  *  means  apt  to  forget ;  as  used 
in  the  above  extract  it  means  *  in  the  state  of  forgetting.* 

siidf  from  Latin  j//^,  means  under  ;  *  subjected  '  means  thrown 
under  the  power  of. 

efue,  from  Latin  en/ia,  means  state  of ;  *  dependence '  is  the 
state  or  condition  of  depending  on  some  one,  or  something. 

tion,  from  Latin  tio,  means  state  of,  or  act  of;  *  ostentation' 
is  the  act  or  habit  of  doing  anything  for  show,  to  "attract 
attention. 

al  from  Latin  alis,  means  pertaining  to,  resulting  from ;  *  arti- 
ficial *  means  resulting  from  art  or  contrivance,  as  opposed  to 
natural. 

trans,  Latin  prefix,  means  over  or  across ;  *  transmit*  means 
to  send  over. 

dom,  Saxon  affix,  means  state  of ;  *  freedom  *  is  the  condition 
of  being  free. 

ling,  Saxon  affix,  has  diminutive  force,  and  in  the  word 
*  lordling  *  the  idea  of  contempt  is  expressed. 

/or,  Saxon  prefix  with  intensive  force,  something  like  the 
Latin  prefix  per  in  some  words  ;  *  forlorn  '  means  quite  lost,  quite 
desolate. 

Ife,  Saxon  prefix,  forming  transitive  verb  ;  *  befriend  *  means  to 
act  as  a  friend. 

5.  What  incidental  references  are  made  in  'The  Traveller,* 
and  in  *  The  Deserted  Village,*  to  the  circumstances  and  ex- 
perience of  the  poet's  own  life  ? 

The  whole  plan  of  *  The  Traveller  '  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  Goldsmith's  own  wanderings  in  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  reflects  his  own  impressions  of  what 
he  saw  during  his  travels  in  1755  and  1756.  In  the  passage — 
*  My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,* 
Goldsmith  refers  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  who 
had  the  living  of  Lissoy,  and  who  treated  him  very  kindly. 
When  he  speaks  of  his  *  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and 
care,*  he  depicts  the  adventure  and  misfortune  which  clouded 
much  of  his  life,  through  the  lack  of  prudence  which  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  poet.  His  improvidence  often  left  him 
without  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  his  travels  through  France 
he  often  earned  his  meals  and  lodging  by  playing  on  the  flute. 
This  is  referred  to  in  the  lines  beginning — 

*  How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 

With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ?** 
In  *  The  Deserted  Village  *  it  is  supposed  that  Goldsmith  has 
in  his  mind  the  village  of  Lissoy,  where  he  spent  his  youth,  and 
where  his  father  and  brother  were  clergymen.     The  touching 
lines — 

'  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — ^and  God  has  given  ray  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down,* — 
refer  to  the  poet's  wish  to  return  to  his  old  home  and  live  in 
ease  and  quiet.  The  well-known  portrait  of  the  village  preacher 
was  probably  drawn  from  his  father,    the  Rev.  Charles  Gold- 
smith, though    it    has   also    been   regarded    as    representing 
Oliver's  brother  Henry,  who  died  two  or  three  years  before  the 
poem  was  produced.     His  own  experience  possibly  suggested 
the  lines — 

*  The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Clafmed  kinared  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed.* 
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6.  Reproduce  in  your  own  words,  from  *  The  Traveller,* 
Goldsmith's  de«:hptioD  of  Holland  ;  or,  from  '  The  Deserted 
Village,*  the  picture  of  the  Village  Schoolmaster. 

(41)  Holland  is  a  country  encroached  on  by  the  sea,  where  the 
people  have  to  exert  themselves  in  planning  and  constructing 
dikes  or  embankments  to  keep  the  water  from  inundating  the 
land.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  to  be  a  reahn  won  from  the 
ocean,  and  still  in  a  measure  supporting  an  ainphibious  race. 
Canals,  valleys  bright  with  flowers,  banks  crested  with  willows, 
smoothly,  saihng  boats,  busy  markets,  and  well-cultured  lands 
are  all  signs  of  conauests  from  the  sea. 

Still,  the  power  ot  the  ocean  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  labour 
hard  to  protect  their  possessions,  and  their  industry  results  in 
love  of  wealth,  and  those  traits  of  character  usually  associated 
with  the  desire  of  gain. 

(b)  The  village  schoolmaster  had  a  noisy  home  near  the 
main  road  of  the  village.  He  was,  however,  stem  in  appear- 
ance and  strict  in  discipline.  Truants  knew  and  feared  him, 
and  they  could  readilv  understand  the  signs  of  coming  punish- 
ment when  they  saw  nis  face.  He  was  at  times  fond  of  joking, 
and  his  pupib  were  amused  at  his  jests,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
His  displeasure  was  speedily  whispered  about,  and  caused 
terror  among  the  chilaren.  Still  he  was  a  kind  man  ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  seemed  austere  it  was  through  his  love  of  learn- 
ing. All  the  neighbours  praised  his  knowledge,  for  amongst 
his  accomplishments  were  writing,  arithmetic,  land-surveying, 
a  knowledge  of  the  tides,  and  even,  it  was  said,  ability  to  gauge. 
He  was  clever  in  argument  also,  as  the  parson  readily  admitted, 
for  he  could  continue  to  discuss  even  when  he  was  beaten; 
and  his  long  and  fine-sounding  words  moved  the  peasants  to 
astonishment.  The  usual  result  was  a  general  expression  of 
wonder  at  his  small  head  holding  such  a  stock  of  knowledge. 

7.  Macaulay  says  of  Goldsmith's  two  poems  that  the  one  is 
better  in  its  plan,  and  the  other  in  its  execution.  Explain  and 
amplify  this  statement,  and  confirm  it  by  detailed  reference  to 
illustrative  passages. 

Macaulay  says  *  The  Traveller '  is  an  exception  to  most  of 
Goldsmith's  works  in  this  respect,  that  its  execution,  though 
deserving  of  much  praise,  is  inferior  to  the  design. 

He  considers  that  no  philosophical  poem  has  so  noble  and  so 
simple  a  plan  as  that  of  the  English  wanderer  sitting  on  an 
Alpine  crag,  surveying  the  boundless  prospect  before  him, 
reviewing  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalling  its  scenes,  its  incidents, 
and  the  varying  conditions  of  life,  and  working  out  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  happiness  is  almost  independent  of  forms  of 
government — that  it  depends,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  on  our 
own  character.  It  is  difticult  to  instance  passages  illustrative  of 
faults  of  execution  in  a  poem  which  has  been  said  to  be  *  with- 
out one  bad  line,'  but  prqbably  Macaulay,  whose  criticism  of 
Goldsmith  seems  rather  severe,  referred  to  the  rather  irregular 
and  sometimes  contradictory  way  in  which  the  food  and  bad 
]x>ints  of  different  countries  are  compared  and  balanced.  As 
an  example,  it  may  be  noticed  how  Britain's  advantages  are 
describea,  and  then  attributed  to  the  presence  of  Freedom : 

*  Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here,' 
and  immediately  afterwards  this  same  Freedom  is  depicted  as 
the  source  of  various  national  woes  : — 

'  That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie,' 

With  respect  to  'The  Deserted  Village,'  Macaulay's  chief 
objection  is  not  to  the  fallacious  theory  propounded  about 
wealth  and  luxury,  nor  to  the  details  of  the  poem,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  almost  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  But  there  is  a 
want  of  unity  in  the  desi^.  Its  parts  are  incongruous.  The 
village  in  its  happy  days  is  an  English  village  ;  in  its  decay  it 
is  Irish.  Macaulay  says  the  poet  could  never  have  seen  in  his 
native  country  such  a.  rural  paradise  as  his  'Auburn,'  and  he 
could  never  have  seen  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  in 
England  turned  out  and  forced  to  emigrate.  The  prosperous 
village  he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent,  the  ejectment  in  Munster. 
These  criticisms  may  suffice  to  show  that  tne  plan  of  the  poem 
is  not  homogeneous. 

8.  What  appear  to  have  been  Goldsmith's  views  as  to  the 
influence  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  on  human  happiness? 
Have  you  observed  any  inconsistency  in  his  utterances  on  this 
subject  in  different  parts  of  the  poems  ? 

Goldsmith  appears  to  have  regarded  commerce  and  wealth 
as  antagonistic  to  general  happiness,  on  the  ground  that  the 
extension  of  commerce  was  apt  to  result  in  the  amassing  of 


wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  He  feared  that  the  increase  of 
wealth  would  result  in  misery  to  the  poor,  and  the  depopulation 
of  the  country.  No  doubt  there  were  and  are  cases  in  which 
the  pleasure  and  luxury  of  a  rich  man  are  gained  at  the  expense 
of  toil  and  wretchedness  among  the  poor.  The  accumulation 
of  large  estates  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  landowners  has  some- 
times proved  injurious  to  husbandry,  and  many  would  still  look 
to  small  holdings  and  peasant  proprietorship  for  a  remedy  for 
some  social  difhculties.  Goldsmith's  idea  that  conmierce  and 
wealth  and  luxury  brought  about  the  depopulation  of  a  country, 
has,  however,  been  disproved  by  the  long  continued  prosperity 
and  the  increasing  population  of  such  countries  as  Bel^um, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  One  leading  statement  m  the 
pcem  is  undoubtedly  true  j — 

'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 

But.  the  chief  error  of  the  poet  seems  to  be  in  believing  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  cause  the  decay  of  men,  that 
if  the  rich  grow  richer  the  poor  must  grow  poorer,  and  the 
population  become  less.  His  reason  for  thmking  so  was  possibly 
that  he  had  observed  the  ruin  of   some  prosperous  district 
acquired  by  a  pleasure  loviujp:  rich  man  who  threw  his  land  out 
of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  sport. 
*  Have  we  not 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fielas  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call. 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? ' 

The  most  striking  inconsistency  perhaps  is,  that  while  wide- 
spread misery,  and  indeed  all  the  evils  of  society  seem  to  be 
attributed  to  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  increase  of 
wealth,  as  necessary  consequences,  the  general  conclusion  is 
that  '  bliss  only  centres  in  the  mind.' 

*  In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain* 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  king^  can  cause  or  cure.* 

9.  Take  the  following  grammatical  terms  :  define  them,  and 
say  in  which  of  them  the  derivation  of  the  word  would  be 
helpful  in  explaining  its  meaning  and  use  in  grammar,  and 
whether  in  any  case  reference  to  the  etymology  would  be 
useless  or  misleading  to  children  : — Adjective,  relative,  verb, 
co-ordinate,  syntax,  pronoun,  imperative,  disjunctive. 

Adjective  is  a  word  used  MPlth  a  noun  to  qualify  it  or  limit  its 
application.  It  is  derived  from  Latin  ad^  to,  and  JaciCf  I  throw 
or  cast,  JacHiSt  thrown. 

Relative  is  a  kind  of  pronoun,  which  besides  standing  for  a 
noun  serves  as  a  connective  by  referring  to  a  noun  or  pronoun 
previously  used  in  the  sentence.  It  is  derived  from  Lat.  re, 
Dack,  ferOf  I  carry,  lattiSt  carried. 

Verb  is  a  word  which  tells  something  of  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence. It  is  derived  fpom  Latin  verbum^  a  word,  and  is  so 
named  as  being  the  one  indispensable  word  in  every  sentence. 

Co-ordinate  means  of  equal  rank  or  importance  srammatically. 
It  is  applied  to  the  clauses  of  a  sentence  which  are  equally 
independent.  It  is  derived  from  Latin  eo  for  coh%  with,  together 
with,  ordOf  ordinis,  rank,  order. 

Syntax  is  the  set  of  rules  for  combining  words  into  sentences. 
It  is  derived  from  Greek  <''vk,  together,  ra&Ct  a  placing. 
Thus  it  is  etymologically  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  word 
'  composition.' 

Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.  It  is  derived  from 
Latin  pro^  for,  instead  of;  nonien,  a  name. 

Imperative  is  the  manner  of  using  the  verb  in  order  to  com- 
mand or  entreat.  It  is  derived  trom  Latin  impera^  I  com- 
mand. 

Disjunctive  is  a  word  used  to  describe  such  conjunctions  as 
join  words  or  sentences,  but  sq)arate  or  disjoin  their  meaning, 
as  the  word  or.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  <Ai,  ap^rt,  jun^o,  I 
join,  jufwtus,  joined. 

With  careful  tracing  of  the  application  of  the  words  the  ety- 
mology might  be  made  useful  in  explaining  all  these  words  •  but 
those  the  derivation  of  which  would  be  most  certainly  helpful  are 
co-ordinate,  syntax,  pronoun,  imperative,  disjunctive.  There 
would  be  some  risk  of  children  being  misled  by  the  etymology 
of  verb  and  adjective  1  and  in  the  case  of  the  term  relative 
very  careful  explanation  is  necessary. 
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xa  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expressions  : —  . 

{a)  A  mutual  silence  took  place  for  some  time. 

i^)  That  is  the  person  whom  I  thought  was  in  fault 
r)  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  you. 

((/)  My  lord's  entertainments  were  both  seldom  and  shabby. 
\e)  Bodily  and  intellectual  labour  are  not  to  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  of  wages. 

( / )  The  Board  has  resolved  to  erect  a  school  to  accommodate 
a  thousand  children,  three  stories  high. 

(a)  Substitute  •  coatinued  *  for  •  took  place.' 

(b)  Substitute  '  who,*  for  *  whom  ;*  <?r  *  to  be  *  for  '  was.' 
\c)  Substitute  *from'  for  *  with.' 

(rf)  Change,  the  adverb  •  seldom  *  to  the  adjective  '  in- 
frequent ;*  or^  say  my  lord's  entertainments  occurred  but 
seliom,  and  were  shabby. 

(#)  Insert  *  for '  after  *  paid.'  Labour  is  not  paid  ;  it  is  paid 
for. 

( /)  *  Three  stories  high  *  should  be  placed  immediately  after 
*  school ;'  the  phrase  appears  to  describe  *  children.' 

Ftniftle  Candidates. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Grammar  and  Composition, 

(Three  hours  allowed  fir  this  Paper,) 

No  candidate  must  omit  Question  i  or  2,  or  answer  more 
than  SIX  other  questions. 

Composition. 

N.B. — This  exercise  must  not  extend  beyond  this  page,  but  it 
may  occupy  all  the  blank  space  available. 

I.  Write  in  plain  language  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  : — 
{a)  The  Jubilee  celebration. 

(b)  The  character  of  Hamlet, 

{c)  The  influence  of  example  on  conduct. 
{d)  *  Ston^  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

(c)  Among  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  processes  of 
education,  no  principle  is  more  generally  admitted  than  this, 
that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept.  It  can  scarcely 
be  neceaeary  to  prove  the  fact  that  example  does  exercise  a 
very  potent  force  in  moulding  character  and  conduct.  It  is  a 
matter  of  every  day  observation,  and  the  principle  stated  above 
is  simply  the  embodiment  of  general  experience. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  analyse  the  operation  of 
this  moral  force.  When  a  person  follows  an  example  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  ^ood,  we  can  understand  that  his  conduct 
may  be  dictated  by  his  faculty  of  reason,  and  his  desire  for 
approval.  He  observes  that  good  actions  in  the  example 
secure  the  approval  of  other  people :  he  wishes  to  secure  such 
approval  for  himself;  he  reasons  that  conduct  approved  in 
others  will  be  approved  in  himself;  and  accordingly  he 
endeavours  to  follow  the  example. 

In  the  case  of  what  is  regarded  as  bad  conduct,  the  force  of 
example  must  work  in  a  dinerent  way.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  exemplar  derives  some  amount  of  pleasure  from  his  bad 
conduct,  tnat  at  any  rate  he  does  what  he  chooses ;  andi  though 
his  conduct  meets  with  the  reprobation  of  good  men,  some  of 
his  own  kind  may  be  found  to  encourage  and  even  praise  him. 
Then  a  younger  person  wishful  to  please  himself,  regardless 
of  the  question  01  moral  right,  is  encouraged  by  the  bad 
example.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  true  friends,  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  well-conducted,  to  the  whispers  of 
conscience,  he  pleads  the  example  he  follows  :  *  So-and-so  does 
this,  and  why  should  not  I.* 

But  probably  the  influence  of  example  springs  chiefly  from 
that  imitative  faculty  which  comes  into  operation  in  the  very 
earUaat  stages  of  conscious  life,  almost  bsfore  reason  can  be 
said  to  dawn.  Most  persons  have  no  doubt  watched  a  child  of 
very  tender  years  attempting  to  do  what  he  sees  his  parents  and 
others  do.  He  will  pretend  to  brush  his  hair,  to  clean  the 
furniture  of  a  room,  to  read  a  newspaper  long  before  he  knows 
even  his  letters.  This  practice  of  mimicry  continues  and 
extends  its  range  till  it  becomes  a  confirmed  and  almost  un- 
reasoning habit  in  regard  to  many  things,  and  is  only  the 
subject  of  conscious  reasoning  in  the  most  important  matters 
of  ufe. 


From  these  considerations  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
that  since  the  influence  of  example  is  so  great,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  education  of  every  child  that  he 
should  at  the  earliest  stages  of  his  life  have  good  examples 
Ijlaced  before  him  ;  and  that  all  who  have  any  snare  in  educa- 
ting children  should  especially  take  care  that  Jheir  own  conduct 
is  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  they  can  make  it. 

2,  Paraphrase  ofte  of  the  following  passages,  and  explain 
fully  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  :  — 

(a)  *  O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword : 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 

The  observed  of  all  observers  !  quite,  quite  down  ! 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 

That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 

Blasted  with  ecstasy  :  O,  woe  is  me  ! 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen  !  see  what  I  see  I* 

(b)  *  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 

With  aU  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance,  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it ;  it  is  a  massy  wheel 
Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  thi; 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined  ;  which,  when  it  " 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan.  * 

(a)  In  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  Hamlet,  it  is  arranged 
by  the  King  and  Polonius  that,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  they  shall  watch  the  Prince  when 
he  meets  Ophelia.  After  pronouncing  the  remarkable  soliloquy 
on  death  and  suicide,  Hamlet  observes  Ophelia,  and  enters 
into  conversation  with  her  and  utters  many  cynical  remarks, 
somewhat  unconnected,  and  strano^ely  rude  and  uncourteous. 
Concluding  with  the  command,  *To  a  nunnery,  go,*  he  leaves 
Ophelia,  and  she  soliloquises  '  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here 
o'erthrown  !  *  &c. 

Paraphrase,, — Behold  the  ruin  of  a  lofty  intellect !  The  keen 
perception  of  the  scholar,  the  polished  speech  of  the  courtier, 
the  brave  spirit  of  the  knight,  the  hope  and  flower  of  the 
nation  he  adorned,  the  mirror  in  which  fashion  found  its  image, 
the  model  of  manly  beauty,  the  centre  to  which  all  eyes  were 
turned— and  lo,  he  is  brought  down  utterly  !  And  I  whose  ears 
drank  in  the  sweet  music  of  his  tender  avowals,  am  now  become 
the  most  depressed  and  miserable  of  ladies,  seeing  such  noble 
and  powerful  faculties  thrown  into  discord  and  confusion  like  the 
jangling  of  bells  not  tuned  to  each  other,  such  matchless 
symmetry  and  personal  beauty  of  the  perfect  flower  of  man- 
hood blighted  with  madness  !  O  bitter  grief  Is  mine  to  see  this 
woeful  wreck  of  such  a  noble  ideal. 

(b)  When  the  King  has  become  convinced  of  the  danger  to 
himself  of  Hamlet's  probable  suspicion  or  knowledge  of  the 
guilt  by  which  he  gained  the  crown,  he  contrives  a  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  the  danger  by  sending  Hamlet  to  England  in 
charge  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem.  When  he  broaches 
the  matter  to  them,  each  of  them  with  rather  courtier-like 
speeches  expresses  his  readiness  to  carry  out  the  King's  design* 
The  speech  of  Rosencrantz  is  the  one  beginning  '  The  single 
and  peculiar  life/  &c. 

Paraphrase. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  private  person  to  use  all 
possible  care  and  forethought  to  defend  his  life  from  injury. 
But  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  man  in  whose  welfare  is 
bound  up  the  safety  of  the  nation.  When  a  monarch  dies,  his 
death  is  not  all  that  happens ;  like  a  whirlpool  it  draws  to  ruin 
whatever  comes  within  its  range.  Such  an  event  is  like  some 
massive  wheel,  placed  on  a  lofty  mountain,  and  having  con- 
nected with  its  mighty  spokes  multitudes  of  smaller  parts. 
When  this  wheel  falls  from  its  position  every  little  rod  or  band 
or  wheel  which  has  the  least  connection  with  it  shares  in  the 
general  destruction.  So  the  grief  of  the  King  involves  the 
suffering  of  his  people. 
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3.  Say  in  what  sense  Shakespeare  used  the  following  words, 
aud  give  the  derivation  in  each  case  : — 

Censure,  clepe,  cerements,  unanealed,  lazar-like,  gyves, 
fantasy,  conceit,  unction,  occulted. 

censure^ — opinion,  not  necessarily  unfavourable,  from  Latin 
cttiseOf  I  think  or  judge. 

ciepe^ — call,  from  Anglo-Saxon  cleojnany  to  call.  Milton  uses 
the  participle  yclept, 

cerements^ — ^grave  clothes,  from  Latin  cera^  wax.  It  was  an 
old  English  custom  to  use  a  waxed  cloth  for  a  shroud. 

unaiuaUd^ — not  having  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  The  word  *  unaneled '  is  from  an  old  English  word 
anele^  to  anoint  with  oil. 

lazar-likt^ — like  a  leper.  Lazar  is  derived  from  Lazarus^  the 
leper  in  the  i>arable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

gyves^ — fetters,  from  Welsh  gefyn^  fetters;  the  expression 
*  stockings  downgyved  to  his  ancle  *  means  with  his  stockings 
hanging  about  his  ancles  like  fetters. 

fantasy^ — imagination,  from  Greek  (payratria,  the  power  of 
making  anything  appear,  from  (jtaivut,  I  appear.  Fancy  is  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  same  word,  but  is  now  used  in  a  rather 
different  sense. 

conceit^ — imagination,  from  Latin  con^  together,  capio^  I  take. 
cotuipia^  I  take  together,  through  French  concevairt  to  conceive, 
to  frame  in  the  mind.  The  word  conceit  is  also  used  by  Shakes- 
peare for  fanciful  turn  of  speech  or  play  upon  words. 

««f/iV>»,-— an  ointment,  from  Latin  ungt),  I  anoint,  uncHo^  the 
act  of  anointing.  The  word  is  commonly  used  as  an  abstract 
noun,  for  the  act  of  anointing. 

occultedy — concealed,  secret,  from  Latin  occulta,  I  conceal, 
from  obf  oc,  and  root  of  celo,  I  hide,  connected  with  Greek 
KoKviTTiti,  I  hide. 

4.  Analyse  the  passage — 

*  What  would  he  do 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have?' 

(a)  What  would  he  do.     Principal  clause. 

(b)  Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 

Subordinate  clause  to  (^),  adverbial  of  condition. 
{c)  That  I  have. 

Subcgrdinate  clause    to  (^),   attributive    to   'motive* 
and  *cue.* 


(«) 

He 

Subject. 
Predicate. 

would  do 

what 

Object. 

w 

a- 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

the  motive  and 

cue  for 

passion. 

Object. 

(^) 

I 

Subject 
Predicate, 

have 

that 

Object. 

5.  Comment  on  the  grammar  of  the  following  passages,  and 
parse  the  words  printed  in  italics  : — 

{a)  Pray  you,  no  more. 
(^)  Tell  me  he  that  knows. 
{c)  Shall  we  to  the  court  ? 
\d)  Rich  gifts  wax  foor, 
(e)  Try  what  repentance  can, 

(a)  This  is  an  example  of  a  form  of  ellipsis  common  in 
Shakespeare  :  It  stands  for  *  I  pray  you,  say  no  more.' 

Pray.  Verb,  reg.  trans.,  indie,  md.,  pres.  tense,  ist  pers., 
sing,  numb. ,  agreeing  with  subject  /  understood.     The  verb 

*  pray  *  is  often  used  intransitively  (parts,  pray,  prayed,  prayed)^ 

{d)  This  is  equivalent  to  *  let  him  that  knows  tell  me.*  It  is 
a  rather  uncommon  form  of  the  imperative  of  the  3rd  person. 

he.  Pronoun,  personal,  3rd  pers.,  sing,  numb.,  masc.  gend., 
nominative  case,  used  as  subject  to  *  tell,*  and  -antecedent 
to  *that* 

{c)  This  is  a  common  form  of  ellipsis,  *  go  *  being  understood. 

shall.  Verb,  irreg.  intran?.,  indie,  md.,  pres.  tense,  1st  pers., 
plur.  numb.,  agreeing  with  subject  *  we.*  Shall  is  an  auxiliary 
of  the  future  tense,  but  considered  by  itself  it  is  present. 

{d)  '  Wax  *  is  an  incomplete  verb  like  *  become,*  *  poor '  forms 
its  completion. 

wax.  Verb,  re^.  intrans.,  indie,  md,,  pres.  tense,  3rd  pers., 
plur.  numb.,  agreemg  with  subject  *  gifts,'  (parts  wax,  ivaxed, 
waxed). 

poor.    Adjective  of   quality,   positive  degree,  attributive  to 

*  gifts  *  understood,  or  predicative  of  *  gifts  *  the  subject. 


[e)  This  is  an  instance  of  the  old  use  of  *  can '  as  a  principal 
verb,  with  the  meaning  *  is  able  to  do.  *  The  more  modem 
usage  would  add  *  do,'  an  infinitive. 

can.  Verb,  irreg.  trans.,  indie,  md.,  pres.  tense,  3rd  pers., 
sing,  n^mb.,  agreeinc^  with  subject  'repentance,*  governing 
objective  case  included  in  *  what  *  (parts,  can,  could). 

6.  Take  one  of  these  characters — 

Polonius,  Laertes,  Osric, 

and  say  what  part  he  plays  in  the  drama,  illustrating  your 
answer  by  quotations. 

Polonius  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the  Court  of  Claudius, 
King  of  Denmark.  We  may  understand  that  he  held  the  same 
office  under  the  previous  king,  Hamlet  He  is  the  father  of 
Ophelia  and  Laertes.  At  his  first  appearance  in  the  play  he 
tells  the  king  that  he  has  rather  unwillingly  assented  to  his 
son*s  retxirn  to  France.  His  advice  to  Laertes,  on  parting  with 
him,  beginning  thus: — 

*  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

*     See  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act : 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar,* 

and  ending : 

*  This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man,* 

contains  many  excellent  and  oft-quoted  maxims  ;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  their  wisdom  is  mainly  of  the  worldly  sort. 

So,  in  the  conversation  lyith  his  daughter,  immediately  after- 
wards, he  cautions  her  in  a  not  over-delicate  way,  rather  as  a 
man  of  the  world  than  a  tender-hearted  father.  His  low  opinion 
of  human  nature  appears  all  through  this  interview,  as  in  the 
remark : — 

*  Affection  ?  pooh  !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance,' 

and  respecting  Hamlet  he  says : — 

*  Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you  :  in  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows.  * 

In  the  second  Act  his  character  is  further  shown  in  his 
despatch  of  Reynaldo  as  a  spy  on  his  son's  doings  in  Paris. 
His  suspicious  suggestions  and  his  underhand  modes  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  are  marks  of  the  worldly  wisdom  on  which  he 
prides  himself. 

'  Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  : 
And  thus  do  we  of  Mosdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out' 
Then  Polonius,  hearing  from  Ophelia  of  the  apparent  madness 
of  Hamlet,  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  mad  fot 
love  of  Ophelia,  and  that  the  sad  circumstance  is  due  to  that 
love  being  rejected.     He  regrets  that  he  had  not  judged  him 
more  favourably. 

*  It  seems  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.' 
Very  soon  Polonius  makes  known  to  the  king  that  he  has 
found  *  the  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. '     In  several  speeches 
to  the  king  and  queen  he  exhibits  his  pedantrj%  his  self-conceit, 
and  unfolds  his  scheme  for  spying  out  the  truth.' 

*  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him  : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  : 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters.' 

In  the  interview  which  follows  between  Polonius  and  Hamlet, 
the  latter,  in  his  assumed  madness,  plays  upon  the  old  courtier's 
weaknesses ;  and  Polonius  is  struck  by  the  strangeness,  and  yet 
the  aptness  of  Hamlet's  remarks.  Polonius  introduces  the 
players  to  Hamlet,  and  is  present  at  the  play  which  is  acted 
before  the  court.  After  this  he  plans  to  listen  to  what  Hamlet 
says  in  a  conversation  with  the  Queen,  and  while  hiding  behind 
the  arras  is  stabbed  and  killed  by  Hamlet,  who  *  took  him  for 
his  better,'  that  is,  for  the  king. 

Laertes,  son  of  Polonius,  is,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  about 
to  return  to  France,  whence  he  has  come  to  Denmark  to  be 
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present  at  the  coronation  of  Claudius.  Before  leaving  he  gives 
nis  sister  Ophelia  some  brotherly  advice  concerning  *  Hamlet, 
and  the  triflmg  of  his  favour.* 

'  On  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state, 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.* 

*  Virtue  itself  scap>es  not  calumnious  strokes.* 

*  Be  wary  then,  lest  safety  lies  in  fear.* 

Then  the  young  courtier  takes  leave  of  his  father,  an(f  we 
know  no  more  of  him  till  Polonius  sends  Rcynaldo  to  watch 
him  in  Paris. 

•  Next  we  find  him,  after  the  death  of  Polonius,  coming  armed 
to  the  king*s  palace  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Danes  to  demand 
his  father.  The  king  quickly  determines  to  turn  Laertes*  thirst 
for  revenge  to  his  own  account.  In  the  midst  of  the  inter\'iew 
Ophelia  enters,  and  her  melancholy  madness,  the  result  of  her 
father's  violent  death,  further  incenses  her  brother,  and  he 
exclaims — 

'  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  revenge, 
It  could  not  move  me  thus.* 

In  a  later  scene  the  king  unfolds  to  Laertes  a  plan  for  re- 
venging himself  on  Hamlet  by  treachery  and  foul  play  in  a 
fencing  match.  The  worst  feature  of  Laertes'  character  appears 
in  hb  readiness  to  resort  to  dishonourable  means  to  accomplish 
his  revenge.  He  says  he  has  an  unction  he  bought  from  a 
mountebank,  and  adds— 

*  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death.* 

His  grief  for  his  sister  seems  very  genuine,  though  marked  by 
the  extravagance  which  commonly  accompanies  a  rash  and  im- 
pulsive nature. 

*  Lay  her  i*  the  earth  ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  !     I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling.* 

Laertes  and  Hamlet  meet  in  the  grave  of  Ophelia  and 
struggle  madly,  and  their  next  encounter  is  in  the  fencing 
match  at  courL  In  the  course  of  this  Laertes  wounds  Hamlet 
with  the  poisoned  point,  an  exchange  of  weapons  is  effected, 
and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes  mortallv.  Laertes  tells  Hamlet 
of  his  danger,  and  exclaims  '  the  king  s  to  blame  !  *  and  his  last 
words  are 

*  Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 

Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee, 

Nor  thine  on  me  !  * 

Osricy  a  courtier,  is  one  of  the  minor  characters  In  the  play. 
He  appears  only  in  the  last  scene,  when  he  is  the  bearer  to 
Hamlet  of  the  king's  proposal  that  the  prince  shall  meet  Laertes 
in  a  fencing-bout.  He  has  but  little  to  say  :  but  what  he  says 
and  the  way  he  says  it,  shows  him  to  be  a  type  of  the  foppish 
courtiers  who  considered  gentility  to  consist  in  affectation  of 
language,  and  the  observance  of  an  elaborate  code  of  etiquette. 
Hamlet  mimics  him,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  '  water-fly.  *  In  the 
fencing-match  brakes  the  interest  of  a  connoisseur,  interpolating 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  sport,  as  *  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit.' 
After  the  tragic  close  of  this  incident,  he  announces .  the 
approach  of  Fortinbras. 

*  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England 
Gives  this  warlike  volley.' 


7.  Describe  Addison's  visit  to  the  country  church  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  say  how  far  the  narrative  illustrates  (n)  the  manners 
of  the  time;  (^)  Addison's  humour;  and  [c)  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  his  style. 

The  essay  in  which  Addison  describes  Sunday  at  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  has  for  its  motto  a  line  from  Pythagoras,  which 
means  *  Pay  reverence  first,  as  is  ordained  by  law,  to  the 
immortal  gods.'  Addison  first  expresses  the  liking  he  has  for 
the  country  way  of  spending  Sunday.  He  regards  it  as  a  means 
of  preventing  a  degeneration  into  barbarism.  The  people  put 
on  their  best  faces,  with  their  cleanliest  habits,  join  in  friendly 
converse  on  their  way  to  church,  and  meet  for  a  gossip  in  the 
church-vard,  and  then  join  in  acts  of  adoration,  and  listen  to 
good  advice. 


He  observes  that  Sir  Roger  has  beautified  the  inside  of  the 
church  with  texts,  and  otherwise  adorned  it.  He  has  provided 
each  of  the  parishioners  with  a  hassock  and  a  Prayer  Book, 
and  he  has  had  them  instructed  in  psalm-singing  Mrith  good 
effect.  Sir  Roger,  being  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation, 
keeps  them  in  order,  and  will  not  let  them  fall  asleep.  If  he 
happens  to  do  so  himself,  on  awaking,  he  stands  up,  looks 
about  him,  and  takes  care  to  awake  anybody  who  may  be 
nodding.  He  is  ,very  hearty  in  the  responses,  though  he  is 
sometimes  out  of  time  with  the  rest.  Occasionally,  while  the 
rest  are  kneeling,  he  stands  up  to  count  the  congregation,  or 
see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing.  His  guest  heard  him 
once  call  out  in  the  midst  of  the  service  to  tell  one  John 
Matthews,  who  happetied  to  be  restless,  not  to  disturb  the 
congregation.  When  the  service  is  over,  the  tenants  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle,  bowing  while  the  knight  passes  down  between 
the  double  row  of  them,  and  stops  to  ask  one  and  another  how 
such  and  such  a  member  of  the  family  is  who  happens  not  to  be 
at  church.  This  is  understood  as  a  quiet  reouke  for  the 
absentee. 

On  catechising  days  he  sometimes  rewards  a  child  with  a 
Bible  for  answering  well,  and  will  even  send  a  fiitch  of  bacon  to 
his  mother.  He  has  increased  the  clerk's  salary  bv  five  pounds, 
and  has  promised  that  the  post  when  vacant  shall  be  given  to 
the  most  deserving  young  man  in  the  village. 

Addison  further  notices  the  good  feeling  which  exists  between 
the  knight  and  the  chaplain,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  very  dif- 
fei^nt  state  of  things  m  the  next  village,  where,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  a  kind  of  war  per- 
petually prevails  between  the  squire  and  the  parson.  Finally, 
he  remarks  that  such  feuds  do  much  harm  to  ordinary  people, 
because  they  are  "apt  to  think  the  most  important  doctrines 
cannot  be  of  much  consequence  when  rich  people  disregard  and 
disbelieve  them. 

{a)  In  this  descriptive  essay  we  may  notice  that  in  Addison's 
time  people  in  country  places' were  thoroughly  dependent  on  the 
squire,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kindly,  homely  feeling  dis- 
played in  the  relationship.  The  practice  oi  meeting  for  a  gossip  • 
m  the  churchyard  before  service,  and  lingering  there  afterwards, 
was  very  common,  and  is  not  yet  obsolete  in  some  villages. 
The  country  clergy  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  in  many  cases  uncultured  men,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
remarks  on  the  parson  of  the  neighbouring  village.  The  refer- 
ence to  tithe-stealers  suggests  that  in  those  days  tithes  were  paid 
in  kind,  direct  to  the  clergy. 

{b)  Addison's  humour  was  of  the  light,  sparkling  kind,  vary 
harmless,  and  very  pleasing.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  picture  of 
the  knight  allowing  no  one  to  sleep  at  church  except  himself, 
in  his  standing  up  to  count  the  congregation,  in  his  lengthening 
out  the  verses  of  the  Psalms,  in  his  calling  out  to  John  Matthews 
to  keep  quiet,  and  in  the  description  of  the  gathering  in  the 
churchyard. 

(^)  This  essay  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  smooth  natural 
ease  which  characterises  Addison's  style.  It  shows  well  how 
he  could  observe  the  precept — *  Be  thou  familiar  but  by  no 
means  vulgar. '  And  with  all  the  ease  and  lightness  of  the  com- 
position, the  words  are  used  with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy.  . 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect  by  excessive  antithesis,  or  by 
the  artificial  balancing  of  sonorous  words,  and  the  result  is  a 
simple  yet  elegant,  sober  and  playful  style  which  cannot  fail  to 
charm. 

8.  What  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  play  of  Hamlet 
respecting  the  state  of  the  drama  and  theatrical  representation 
in  Shakespeare's  time  ? 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  references  to  actors  and  the 
drama  which  are  contained  in  Acts  II.  and  III.  of  Hamlet,  we 
may  gather  that  the  stage  was  under  a  very  thorough  control 
by  the  Government.  It  appears,  too,  that  personal  abuse  was 
sometimes  introduced,  ana  that  action  had  been  taken  to  stop 
it.  Two  compani^  were  licensed — those  of  the  Globe  and  For- 
tune Theatres.  These  were  forced  to  travel,  either  on  account 
of  some  Government  *  inhibition,'  or  more  probably  through  the 
'innovation'  of  a  license  being  granted  to  children  of  the 
Queen's  Revels  and  of  the  Chapels  Royal  to  perform  at  the 
regular  theatres,  and  the  popularity  of  the  child-actors  throwing 
the  adult  players  out  of  employment. 

We  may  also  notice  that  female  parts  were  played  by  boys ; 
that  chopines  or  shoes  with  thick  soles  were  used  to  raise  the 
height  of  children  playing  some  parts  ;  that  in  the  theatres  the 
cheapest  places  were  not  in  high  galleries,  but  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  theatre—-*  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  ; '  that 
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a  habit  of  ranting  was  prevalent  with  some  players ;  that  some 
actors,  particularly  the  clowns,  were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
*  more  than  was  set  down  fot  them  ; '  that  dumb  show  was  some- 
times adopted  to  foreshadow  the  plot  or  argument  of  a  play. 

As  Humlet  was  allowed  to  interpolate  a  passage,  we  can 
understand  that  the  plays  of  Elizabeth's  time  were  subject  to 
alterations  from  time  to  time,  as  wc  know  Shakespeare's  own 
productions  were>  particularly- this  play  of  Hamlet. 

9.  Explain  why  it  is  that  so  high  a  rank  is  usually  assigned 
to  Hahilet  as  a  work  of  dramatic  art.  What  are  the  special 
literary  gifts  and  powers  which  are  exhibited  in  this  play,  and 
what  otner  dramas  of  Shakespeare's  are  usually  classed  with 
Hamlet  as  belonging  to  the  same  period  ? 

There  is  probably  no  work  of  Shakespeare's  which  deserves 
to  take  a  higher  place  than  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  This  is 
not  so  much  due  to  any  superiority  of  its  literary  style  over  that 
of  the  other  plays,  as  to  the  depth  and  variety  of  the  pfobjems 
of  life  with  which  it  deals ;  to  the  marvellous  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  human  mind  ;  to  the  remarkable  combination 
and  dovetailing  of  so  many  incidents  into  a  connected  whole, 
with  a  sudden,  striking,  and  yet  almost  inevitable  denonevtent. 
Hamlet,  indeed,  is  not  merely  a  tragedy  and  a  history,  but  an 
unrivalled  practical  study  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
Among  the  features  which  help  to  distinguish  the  play  are  the 
supernatural  appearance  of  the  elder  Hamlet,  the  assumed 
madness  of  the  prince,  the  real  madness  of  Ophelia,  the  won- 
derful play  scene,  the  plot  to  get  rid  of  Hamlet  and  its  defeat, 
the  scene  with  the  gravediggers,  and  the  final  catastrophe.  It 
is  marked  also  by  great  variety  and  distinctness  in  the  characters 
— the  introspective,  meditative,  irresolute  Hamlet ;  the  pedantic, 
conceited,  worldly-minded  old  courtier,  Polonius ;  the  impul- 
sive, shallow,  well-meaning  young  man  of  the  world,  Laertes  ; 
the  steady,  faithful  friend,  Horatio  ;  the  gentle,  loving  Ophelia  ; 
the  ambitious,  intelligent,  but  unscrupulous  King ;  the  pleasure- 
loving,  weak-willed  Queen ;  the  pliant  courtiers  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstem ;  the  popinjay  Osric  ;  the  well-disciplined 
soldiers  Marcellus  and  Bernardo ;  and  the  nattural,  mde-witted 
gravediggers.  Hamlet  overshadows  all  m  interest  and  in  im- 
portance, but  all  are  true,  real,  life-like  characters,  and  each 
one  has  a  distinct  place  and  share  in  the  development  of  the 
action  of  the  play. 

The  special  guts  and  powerf  necessary  to  the  production  of 
such  a  work  as  Hamlet  are,  first,  that  far-reaching,  imaginative 
faculty  which  has  gained  for  Shakespeare  the  name  *  myriad- 
minded,'  and  which  enabled  him  to  project  himself  into  the 
minds  of  his  characters,  so  as  to  fully  understand  their  feelings 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  placed  them ;  next,  con- 
structive skill  in  arranging  and  developing  a  plot ;  third,  a  sense 
of  proportion  to  keep  the  various  parts  and  details  in  proper 
relation  and  due  subordination  to  each  other ;  besides  these,  a 
wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  words,  and  a  complete  command 
over  the  vocabulary,  so  as  to  suit  the  expression  to  the  matter  to 
be  expressed ;  and,  lastly,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
technical  business  of  the  stage. 

The  other  plays  which  Shakespeare  is  believed  to  have  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period  as  Hamlet,  are  Julius  Caesar, 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Coriolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
Measure  for  Measure,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Timon  of  Athens. 
These  were  produced  between  1600  and  1609,  that  is  in  the 
third  of  the  four  periods  into  which  Shakespeare's  activity  as  a 
playwright  has  been  divided. 

10.  Quote  from  this  play  any  passages  which  you  consider 
specially  memorable  on  account  of- either  {a)  the  beauty  of  the 
expression  ;  or  {b)  the  worth  of  the  truth  expressed. 

[a)  Marcellus"  speech, 

'  Some  say  that  ever  *gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  flight  long  t  ' 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad, 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time' 

Batiardo  : 

*  But,  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hilL ' 

lltimUt : 

*  .Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  not  **  seems  " 
tlown  to — 

These  but  the  trappings  and  suits  of  woe.' 


Horatio : 

*  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 
to— 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath.' 

Hatnlet : 

,  *  To  be  or  not  to  be    •         • 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered. ' 

OpAelia  : 
^*  O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  seii  what  I  see.' 
7'Ae  Queen  : 

*  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 

To  muddy  death.' 

{b)  Polonins: 

'  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
to— 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.* 

Hamlet : 

'  But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here, 
to— 

To  his  own  scandal  * 

Hamlet : 

*  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  ; 


to— 


to- 


to 
And: 


to— 


As  I  do  thee.* 
*  How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRANSLATED    BY     A.     M.     BOWER, 
Late  Master  in  University  College  School,  London. 


Jeanne  d'Arc. 

L'amour  de  la  patrie 
est  aux  peuples 
ce  que  ramour  de  la  vie 
est  aux  homines  isol^s, 

car  la  patrie  est  la  vie  des 

nations. 
Aussi  cet  amour  de  la  patrie 

a-t-il  enfant^, 
dans  tous  les  temps 
et  dans  tous  les  pays, 
des  miracles  d'inspi ration, 
de  d^vouement  et  d'h^roismc. 
Comment  en  serait-il  autre- 

ment  ? 
Les  acles  sont  proportion ntfs 
k  la  force  du  mobile 
qui  les  prod u it. 
La  passion  du  citoyen 

pour  sa  patrie  se  compose 
de  toutes  les  passions 
personnelles       ou       desin- 

t^ressdes 
dont  Dieu  a  p^tri   le  coeur 

humain  : 

amour  de  soi-mcme, 


Joan  of  Arc, 


L 


The  love  of  the  fatherland 

is  to  nations 

what  the  love  of  life 

is  to  individuals  (lit.  isolated 

men\ 
for  the  fatherj^nd  is  the  life 

of  nations. 
That  -  is  -  why  ( =  therefore) 

this  love  of  the  fatherland 
has  brought  forth, 
in  all  agies^ 
and  in  every  country, 
miracles  of  inspiration, 
devotion  and  heroism. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  .? 

Actions  are  in-proportion 
to  the  motive  power 
v.'hich  produces  them. 
The  passionate-love  of  the 

citizen 
for  his  native  -land  is-made  up 
of  all  his  passions 
personal  or  disinterested 

wherewith  God  has  filled 
(lit.  kneeded)  the  human 
heart  : 

self-love  {=love  of  life) 
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et  defense  du  droit  sacr^ 

que  tout  homme 
venant  en  ce  monde 
a  d'occuper  sa  place 

au  soleil  sur  la  terre  ; 

amour  de  la  famille, 
qui  n'est  que  la  patrie 

r^tr^cie  et  serr^e 
autour  du  coeur  de  ses  fils  ; 
aniour  du  pfere,  de  la  m^re, 
des  aleux,  de  tous  ceux 
de  qui  on  a  re^u  le  sang^ 

la  tendresse,  la  langue,  les 

soins, 
rh^ritage  materiel  ou  imma- 

tdriel, 
en  venant  occuper  la  place 
qu'ils  nous  ont  pr^par^e 

autour  d'eux  ou  apr^s  eux 
•sous  le  toit  ou 
dans  le  champ  patemel ; 
amour  de  la  femme, 
que  notre  bras  doit  prot^ger 

dans  sa  faiblesse  ; 
amour  des  enfants, 
en  qui  nous  revivons 
par  la  perp^tuitd  du  sang 

et  h,  qui  nous  devons  laisser, 

m^me  au  prix  de  notre  vie, 
le  sol,    le    nom,    la    sOret^, 

I'ind^pendance, 
rhonneur  national, 
qui  font  la  dignit^  de  notre 

race ; 
amour  de  la  propri^t^, 

instinct      conservateur      de 

I'espece, 
qui     mcorpore      k     chaque 

homme 
un  morceau  de  cette  terre 
dont  il  est  form^  ; 
amour  du  ciel,  de  I'air,  de  la 

mer, 
des  montagnes,  des  horizons, 
des  climats,  llpres  ou  doux, 
mais     dans     lesquels    nous 

sommes  n^s 
et  qui  sont  devenus, 
par  Phabitude, 
des  parties  de  nous-mimes, 
des    besoins     d^licieux     de 

notre  &me, 
de  nos  yeux,  de  nos  sens  ; 

amour     des      mceurs,     des 

langues, 
des  lois,  des  gouvemements, 
qui  nous  ont,  pour  ainsi  dire, 

emmaillott^s 
d^s  le  berceau, 
que  nous  pouvons 
vouloir  modifier  librem^nt 

par  notre  propre  lumi^rc 

et  par  notre  volont^  nationale, 
mais  dont  nous  ne  devons  pas 


and   the    defence    of   that 

sacred  right 
which  every  man 
coming  into  this  world 
possesses  of  occupying  his 

place 
in  the  sun  on  this  earth  (/>.. 

of  living  here  below) ; 
the  love  of  family, 
which   is  only  one's  native 

land 
concentrated  and  pressed 
around  the  heart  of  its  sons  ; 
the  love  of  father,  mother, 
ancestors,  of  all  those 
from  whom  we  have  received 

life, 
tendemess,language,  loving- 
cares, 
an   inheritance  material  or 

immaterial, 
on  coming  to  take  the  place 
which   they  have  prepared 

for  us 
with  them  or  after  them 
under  the  roof  or 
among  the  ancestral  fields  ; 
the  love  of  woman, 
whom  our  arm  is-boand  to 

protect 
in  her  weakness  ; 
the  love  of  children, 
in  whom  we  live  again 
by  the  perpetuation  of  our 

blood 
and  to  whom  it  is  our  duty 

to  leave, 
even  at  the  cost  of  our  life, 
the     soil,    the    name,    the 

safety,  the  independence, 
the  national  honour, 
which  constitute  the  dignity 

of  our  race ; 
the  love  of  property  (owner- 
ship), 
the  preserving    instinct   of 

mankind, 
which    embodies    in   every 

man 
a  part  of  that  earth 
out  of  which*  he  is  made  ; 
the  love  of  the  sky,  air,  sea, 

of  mountains,  horizons,- 
climates,  severe  or  mild, 
but   under  which  we  have 

been  born 
and  which  have  become, 
through  habit  {custom\ 
portions  of  ourselves, 
delightful  exigencies  of  our 

souls, 
of  our    eyes,  and    of  our 

senses ; 
the  love  of  those  customs, 

languages, 
laws,  and  governments, 
which  have,   so  to   speak, 

swaehed  (swaddled)  us, 
from  the  very  cradle, 
which  we  have-tbe-power 
to  -  insist- upon    modifying 

freely 
in  -  accordance  -  with     our 

knowledge  (fight) 
and  the  will  of  the  nation, 
but  of -whrch  we  ought  not 


permettre    qu'on    nous    ex- 

proprie 
par    la   violence    de    I'^p^e 

^tran^^re, 
car  la  civilisation  mime, 
impos^e  par  la  force, 
est  une  servitude, 
et  la  premiere  condition 

pour  qu'un  progr^s  social  soit 

accept^ 
par  tm  peuple,  c'est 
que  cf  peuple  soit  libre  de  le 

refuser. 
En  r^capitulant  par  la  pens^e 
toutes  ces  passions  instinc- 

tives 
dont  se  compose  pour  nous 

I'amour  de  la  patrie, 
et  en  y  ajoutant  encore 

une     passion     naturelle     \ 

Thomme, 
la    passion    de    sa    propre 

mdmoire, 
du  souvenir  de  ses  contem- 

porains 
et  de  ses  descendants, 
de  la  gloire  de  la  post^rit6 
qui  inspire  et  qui  recompense 
dans   le  loiiltain  les  grands 

sacrifices, 
les  d^vouements  jusqu'k  la 

mort 
k  soil  pays,  on  comprend  que, 

de  toutes  les  nobles  passions 

humaines, 
celle-lk  est  la  plus  puissante 
parce    qu'elle    les    contient 

toutes  k  la  fois, 
et  que,  s'il  y  a  dans  Phistoire 

des  efforts  sumaturels 
k  attend  re  de  I'humanit^, 

il     faut     les    attendre     du 
patriotisme. 


to  permit  anyone    to    dis- 
possess us  , 

by  the  vfolence  of  art  s^Kenl 
sword, 

for  civilisation  itself, 

(when)  imposed  by  force, 

is  a  slavery, 

and  the  first  (essential)  con- 
dition 

in  order  that  social  progress 
may  be  accepted 

by  a  nation,  is 

that  this  nation  should  be  at- 
liberty  to  refuse  it. 

By  recapitulating  in  thought 

all    these    instinctive   pas- 
sions 

out  of  which  (there)  arises 
in  us 

the  love  of  the  fatherland, 

and  by  adding  thereto  that 
other 

passion  natural  to  man, 

the    fondness  for   his   own 

fame, 
for  the  memory  of  his  con- 
temporaries 
and  of  his  descendents, 
of  the  glory  of  posterity 
which  inspires  and  rewards 
in  the  distant  future  .those 

great  sacrifices, 
devotion  even  to  death 

to  one's  country,  we  under- 
stand that, 
of  all  noble  human  passions, 

that  one  is  the  most  powerful 
because  it  embraces  them 

all  in  one, 
and  because,  if  there  are  in 

history 
superhuman  exertions 
to    be    expected  from    hu- 
manity, 
it  is  from  patriotism  (alone) 
that  we  must  expect  them. 


II. 

Toutes  les  fois  qu'un  pareil 

sentiment 
raonte  jusqu'k  Tenthousiasme 

dans  un  pays, 
les   femmes  Pdprouvent    au 

mime  degr^, 
et  mime  k  un  degr^  sup^rieur 

aux  hommes. 
La  patrie  ne  leur  appartient 

pas 
plus  qu'k  nous  ; 
mais  comme  elles  sont, 
par  leur  nature, 
plus  impressionnables, 
plus     sensibles      et      plus 

aimantes, 
elles  s'incorporent  plus  per- 

sonnellement, 
par  tous  leurs  sens 
et  pas  tout  leur  coeur, 
k  ce  qui  les  entoure. 
Cette    ch^re     et    d^licieuse 

image 
de  la  patrie  se  compose,  pour 

elles, 


Whenever  such  a  feeling 

rises    to    enthusiasm   in    a 

country, 
the  women  feel    it  to*  the 

same  degree, 
and  even  :to  a  greater  degree 

than  the  men. 
The  fatherland  belongs  not 

more  to  them  than  to  us  j 

but  since  they  are, 

by  nature, 

more  impressionable. 

more    sensitive    anci    more 

loving, 
they  become  personally  more 

identified, 
in  all  their  feelings 
and  in  all  their  love, 
with  their  surroundings. 
This  beloved  and  delightful 

image 
of  the  fatherland  is  made 

up,  with  them, 
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de    leurs    m^res,    de    leurs 

sceurs, 
de    leurs    fr^res,    de     leurs 

^poux, 
de    leu  1*5   enfants,   de   leurs 

foyers, 
de  leure  tombeaux,  de  leurs 

temples, 
de  leurs  dieux, 
et  elles  s'y  attachent 
comme  les  choses  faibles  aux 

choses  fortes, 
avec  d'autant  plus  d'enlace- 

ments 
et  de  frt^n^sie  que, 

quand  ces  appuis  s'dcroulent, 

elles  pdrissent  avec  eux. 


of  their  mothers,  sisters, 

brothers,  husbands, 

of    their    children,      their 

homes, 
their  graves,  their  temples, 

their  gods, 

and  they  cling  to  them 

as  weak  things  to  strong 

with  all  the  more  tenacity 

and  passionate  attachment 

that, 
when    these    supports    fall 

away, 
they  perish  with  them. 


III. 


£t  puis(nos  p^res  le  savaient) 

la  femhie,  infdrieure  par  ses 

sens, 
est  sup^fieure  par  son  Ame. 
Les  Gaulois  lui  attribuaient 
Urt  Sens  de  plus,  le  sens  divin. 

lis  avaient  raison. 

La  nature  leur  a  donn^ 

deux  sens  douloureux,  mais 

celestes, 
qui  les  distinguent 
et  qui  les  dl^vent  souvent 
au-dessus    de    la    condition 

humaine  : 
la  piti^  et  I'enthousiasme. 
Par  la  piti^  elles  se  ddvouent, 

par      renthousiasme       elles 

s'exaltent. 
Exaltation  et  d^vouement, 

n'^st-cepas  l^tout  I'heroisme? 

Elles  ont  plus  de  coeur  et 
plus       d'uTiagination       que 

rhomme  : 
c'est  dans  I'imagination 
qu'est  renthousiasme, 
c'est  dans  le  coeur 
qu'est  le  ddvouement. 
Les  femmes  sont  done 
plus  naturcllement  heroiques 

que  les  heros. 
El  quand  cet  h^roTsme  doit 

aller 
jusqu'au  merveilleux, 
c'est  d'une  femme 
qu'il  faut  attendre  le  miracle. 
Les  hommes  s'arreteraient  \ 

la  vertu. 


And  then  (our  fathers  knew 

woman,  (though)  physically 

inferior, 
is  superior  in  soul. 
The  Gauls  attributed  to  her 
an    additional    sense,    the 

sense  divine. 
They  were  right. 
Nature  has  given  them 
two  torturing  but  heavenly 

senses, 
which  distinguish  them 
and  which  often  raise  them 
above  the  ordinary  state  of 

man : 
pity  and  enthusiasm. 
Through    pity    they    show 

their  devotion, 
through    enthusiasm     their 

spiritual  exaltation. 
Enthusiasm  and  self-devo- 
tion, 
do     not     these    constitute 

heroism  ? 
They  have  more  heart  and 
more  imagination  than  man: 

it  is  in  the  imagination 
that  enthusiasm  exists, 
it  is  in  the  heart 
that  devotion  resides. 
Women  are  therefore 
by  nature  more  heroic  than 

heroes.. 
And  when  this  heroism 

rises  to  the  marvellous, 
it  is  from  woman 
that  we  must  expect  miracles. 
Man  would  stop  at  virtue. 


IV. 


Toutes  les  nations  ont 
dans  leurs  annales 
quelques-uns  de  ces  miracles 

de  patriotisme 
dont  une  femme  est  Tinstru- 

ment 
dans  les  mains  de  Dieu. 
Quand  tout  est  desespere 

dans  une  cause  nationalc, 
il    ne    faut    pas    desesperer 
encore. 


All  nations  have 

in  their  history 

some  of  these  miracles  of 
patriotism 

of  which  a  woman  is  the 
instrument 

in  the  hands  of  God. 

When  everything  is  de- 
spaired of 

in  a  national  cause, 

still  we  must  not  despair. 


s'il  reste  un  foyer  de  r^ist- 

ance 
dans  un  coeur  de  femme, 
qu'elle  s'appelle  Judith, 
Cldie,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
la  Cava  en  Espagne, 
Vittoria  Colonna  en  Italic, 
Charlotte     Corday    de     nos 

jours. 
A  Dieu  ne  plaise 
que  je  compare  celles  que  je 

cite  ! 
Judith  et  Charlotte  Corday  se 

d^vou^rent, 
mais    elles     se     d^vou^rent 

jusqu'au  crime. 
Leur  mspiration  fut  h^roique, 
mais  leur  h^roisme  se  trompa 

d'arme  : 
il     prit     le      poignard     du 

meurtrier, 
au  lieu  de  saisir  le  glaive  du 

h^ros. 
Leur  d^vouement  fut  c^l^bre, 

mais  il  fut  Mri,  et  C'est  juste. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  ne  s'arma  que 

de  I'dp^e  de  son  pays  : 

aussi  fiit-elle  pour  son  temps, 

non  pas  seulement  I'inspir^e 

du  patriotisme, 
mais  rinspir^e  de  Dieu. 


Ces  inspirations, 

dont  les  cr^dulitds  populaifes 

font  des  merveilles, 
sont-elles   des   miracles  sur- 

naturels  en  effet, 
des  Evocations  mat^riellement 

divines, 
appelant  par  leurs  noms 
des  jeunes  iilles  dans  la  foule 
pour  leur  donner  la  mission 

de  sauver  leur  nation  ? 
ou  sont-elles  simplement 
des  miracles  naturels, 
des  sommations  muettes 
de  I'inspiration  intdrieure, 
des    contre-coups    dpars    et 

repercut^s 
de  rimpression  d'un  peuple 

entier 
r^sumant  ses  souffrances 
dans  un  seul  coeur, 
son  cri  dans  un  seul  cri, 
et    operant    ainsi,    par    une 

seule  main, 
le  prodige  du  salut  de  tous  ? 

L'historicn  sErieux  ne  se  pose 

seulement  pas 
ces  questions  et  ces  doutes. 

S'il  rdprouve  le  sarcasme, 
cette  impidtE  contre  Tadmi ra- 
ti on, 
dont    un    grand    homme    a 
profanE  son  gdnie 

en  cherchant  k  profaner, 


if  there  remain  a  centre  of 

resistance 
in  a  woman's  heart, 
whether  she  is  called  Judith, 
Clelia,  Joan  of  Arc, 
la  Cava  in  Spain, 
Vittoria  Colonna  in  Italy, 
or  Charlotte  Corday  in  our 

days. 
God  forbid 
that  I  should  compare  those 

whom  I  have  mentioned  ! 
Judith  and  Charlotte  Corday 

devoted  themselves, 
but  they  devoted  themselves 

to  a  crime. 
Their  inspiration  was  heroic, 
but  their  heroism  mistook  its 

weapon  : 
it  grasped  the    dagger    of 

the  assassin, 
instead  of  seizing  the  hero's 

sword. 
Their    devotion  was,  cele- 
brated, 
but  it  was  branded,  and  that 

is  just. 
Joan  of  Arc  only  armed  her- 
self 
with    the     sword    of     her 

country  ; 
therefore  she  was  for   her 

time, 
not  only  a  woman  inspired 

by  patriotism, 
but  inspired  by  God. 


These  Inspiration^, 

out  of  which  popular  cre- 
dulity 

makes  miracles, 

are  they  in  reality  super- 
natural miracles, 

emanations  materially  di- 
vine, 

calling  out  by  their  names 

young  girls  in  the  crowd 

in  order  to  give  them  the 
mission 

of  saving  their  nation  ? 

Or  are  they  simply 

miracles  of  nature, 

silent  calls 

of  inward  inspiration, 

scattered  and  reverberated 
echoes 

of  the  impression  of  an 
entire  nation 

concentrating  its  sufferings 

in  one  -single  heart, 

its  cry  in  one  single  cry, 

and  effecting  thus,  by  oiie 
single  hand, 

the  miracle  of  the  salvation 
of  all  ? 

The  serious  historian  doed 
not  put  to  himself  only 

these  questions  and  these 
doubts. 

If  he  reproves  sarcasm, 

that  sin  against  admiratioit^ 

with  which  a  great  man 
(Voltaire)  has  profaned 
his  genius 

while  seeking  to  profane 
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cette  pauvre   martyre  de  la  this    poor    martyr    of    the 

patrie,  fatherland, 

il  n'introduit  pas  dans  This-  he  does  not  introduce  into 

toire  history 

les  pudrilit^  de  Timagi nation  the  puerilities  of  the  popular 

populaire.  imagination. 

Le  miracle  de  Th^roisme  est    The  miracle  of  heroism  is 
plus  grand  que  celui    de   la  greater  than  that  of  fiction. 

l^ende. 
II  ne  le  discute    pas,    il  le  He  does  not  discuss  it,  he 

raconte.  relates  it. 

La  critique  tombe  Criticism  is  disanned  (falls) 

devant     la     sincdrit^     d'un  before   the    sincerity  of   a 

enfant.  child. 

L'enthousiasme   est   un    feu  Enthusiasm  is  a  sacred  fire. 

sacr^. 
On  n'analyse  pas  la  flamme,    We    do   not    analyse    the 

flame, 
on  s'y  ^blouit  et  on  s'y  briile.  we  are  dazzled  and  burnt  by  it. 
Volik  Tesprit  dans  lequel  This  is  the  spirit  in  which 

nous    allons    raconter    cette  we  shall  relate  this  history, 

histoire, 
plus  semblable  k  un  r^cit  de  resembling  rather  a  story 

la  Bible  from  the  Bible 

qu'k   une   page     du    monde  than  a  page    of  the    new 

nouveau.  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I. 

Pupil  Teachers  in  the  later  years  of  their  engagement 
and  other  candidates  in  Government  Examinations 
are"  often  required  to  write  short  essays  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  work,  or  on  questions  of  general 
interest.  It  is  found  that  many  students  experience 
considerable  difficulty  in  producing  satisfactory  com- 
positions in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal  in  the 
examination.  The  object  of  this  series  of  papers  is  to 
provide  such  help  as  may  be  useful  in  preparing 
students  for  these  tests.  The  way  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  render  this  assistance  is  to  give  hints  and 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  brief  essays  in 
general  and  for  dealing  with  subjects  which  have 
already  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  given,  as  tests  in 
examinations.  We  intend  also  to  place  before  our 
readers  each  month  one  specimen  essay,  which,  with- 
out any  pretension  to  be  a  model  of  i)erfection,  may 
fairly  serve  as  an  example  of  what  would  be  likely  to 
secure  satisfactory  marks.  At  a  later  stage  we  hope 
to  arrange  for  competitions  in  essay  writing,  and  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays  written  by  our  students. 

We  shall  not  at  the  outset  lay  down  a  number  of 
general  rules  for  the  writing  of  essays.  Such  rules  as 
may  be  desirable  will  be  far  better  and  more  service- 
able if  they  are  deduced  as  the  results  of  careful 
•observation  of  examples  and  practical  attempts  to 
imitate  them. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  syntax  and  the  ability 
to  apply  them  are  almost  essential  to  any  success  in 
-composition,  and  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers  may 
be  fairly  assumed.  On  this  point  we  would  now  only 
^suggest  special  care  in  the  placing  of  relative  pro- 
«nouns,  and  a  sparing  use  of  participles. 


Punctuation  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  though 
the  practice  of  good  writers  is  in  many  respects  vari- 
able. With  regard  to  the  use  of  stops  the  careful 
observation  suggested  above  will  form  the  best  founda- 
tion for  reasonable  and  consistent  practice. 

As  a  means  of  affording  further  assistance  to  our 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  exemplifying  our  idea 
of  the  exercise  of  essay  writing,  we  select  as  the  sub- 
ject of  our  first  specimen  essay — 

The  Writing  of  Essays. 

The  term  *  essay '  is  applied  to  compositions  widely 
different  in  their  character,  in  their  subject,  in  their 
length.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term  essay,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  see  how  far  it  is  properly  applied  to  these 
various  compositions. 

Now,  the  derivation  of  a  word,  though  it  does  not 
always  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  its  current  mean- 
ing, does  very  often  guide  us  to  the  essential  element 
which  underlies  its  different  applications.  What,  then, 
is  the  etymology  of  the  word  essay  ?  It  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  exagium,  a  balance,  or  weighing,  and 
it  comes  through  the  Italian  sagio,  and  French  essate. 
Thus  it  is  practically  the  same  as  our  word  assay,  a 
trial,  testing,  or  examination ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  formerly  the  word  was  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  the  verb  essay,  to 
attempt,  is  still. 

Hence  we  may  gather  that  an  essay  means  properly 
the  consideration  and  setting  forth  of  what  can  be 
said  on  different  sides  or  different  views  of  a  subject 
in  order  to  weigh  and  balance  these  views,  and  so 
arrive,  or  assist  in  arriving,  at  a  reasonable  conclusion. 
The  essays  of  Montaigne,  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  other 
early  essayists  very  closely  correspond  to  this  definition ; 
though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  of 
an  essay  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  subject  does  not 
always,  perhaps  not  usually,  state  his  conclusions  in 
any  dogmatic,  or  even  definite,  form. 

Bacon's  Essays  are  unrivalled  examples  of  the  con- 
densed expression  of  thoughts  which  touch  almost  all 
sides  of  the  subjects  they  deal  with.  The  bright, 
terse,  wise,  and  witty  sayings  of  which  they  so  largely 
consist  have  been  called  *  texts  for  thinking,  rather 
than  thoughts  fully  thought  out.'  The  antitheses,  in 
which  they  abound,  show  how  remarkably  they  con- 
form to  the  original  idea  of  the  essay,  as  a  balancing 
and  weighing  of  opinions. 

The  brevity  of  most  of  Bacon's  Essays  must  not 
mislead  us.  An  essay  may  be  described  as  less 
elaborate  than  a  treatise  or  dissertation;  but  even 
such  a  great  work  as  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  may,  with  a  wise  thinker's  modesty,  be 
quite  properly  named  an  essay ;  since  it  is  an  attempt 
or  endeavour  to  analyse  and  make  clear  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  human  intellect. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  later  essayists — 
Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Lo»d  Macaulay,  and  the  eminent  reviewers,  down  to 
the  master  critic  of  our  day — Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — we 
shall  generally  find  the  tentative,  deliberative  element 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree,  whether  combined 
with  the  light  and  sportive  manner  of  some,  or  the 
weighty  and  learned  style  of  others. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  fairly  serviceable  definition : — An  essay  is 
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a  form  of  literary  composition,  in  which  various 
thoughts  oh  a  particular  subject  are  brought  together 
in  some  connected  order  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  correct  opinions  on  that  subject. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  what  may  be  necessary 
to  write  a  good  essay.  In  the  first  place  we  must  have 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  ideas  respecting  it ;  and 
next  we  must  have  ability  to  express  our  ideas.  As 
to  the  first  of  these  essentials,  we  may  quote  Cobbett's 
advice,  *  Sit  down  to  write  what  you  have  thought,  and 
not  to  think  what  you  shall  write.'  Success  will  be 
most  likely  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the  essay  writer 
when  his  pen  is  guided  by  a  mind  full  of  his  subject. 
This  cannot  always  be  secured  by  the  candidates  at  an 
examination ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  will  be  well  for 
the  writer  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  available  time  in 
thinking  carefully  over  his  subject,  and  in  making  an 
outline  or  skeleton  of  his  essay.  Where  choice  is  pos- 
sible he  should,  of  course,  choose  the  topic  on  which  he 
knows  most.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
questions  which  may  be  proposed  two  courses  will  be 
Specially  helpful :  one  is  to  store  our  minds  with  know- 
ledge, and  *  the  thoughts  of  other  men  ; '  and  the 
other  is  to  accustom  ourselves  to  reflect  on  what  we 
read,  and  hear,  and  observe.  If,  in  our  walks  through 
the  streets  or  fields,  we  let  our  minds  play  round  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  given  attention  we  shall  find 
hosts  of  thoughts  grouping  and  arranging  themselves 
for  future  use. 

With  regard  to  such  facility  in  writing  as  depends  on 
skill  in  expressing  ideas  rather  than  on  the  possession 
of  thoughts  to  express,  two  courses  will  in  this  matter 
also  be  helpful.  First,  let  the  student  remember 
Johnson's  advice  to  anyone  who  would  acquire  a  pure 
and  easy  English  style,  that  he  should  devote  his  days 
and  his  nights  to  Addison,  and  let  him  spend  what 
time  he  can  spare  in  reading  carefully  the  works  not 
only  of  Addison,  but  of  the  best  writers  befo^;p  and  since 
his  time;  and  then  recalling  the  proverb  'Practice 
makes  perfect,'  let  him  exercise  himself  frequently  in 
the  art  of  writing  brief  essays.  Reading,  observation, 
reflection,  and  practical  effort  are  the  means  by  which 
success  may  be  most  surely  attained. 

{To  be  continued.) 


BY   W.   0.   McNAUGHT, 

Associate  of  The  Koyal  Academy  of  Music\ 
Tns/ecior  of  Singing  wider  the  London  School  Board. 


1.  The  chief  obiect  of  the  suggestions  on  how  to  teach 
singing  given  in  this  series  of  papers  will  be  to  afford  help 
to  teachers  who  ma)j  need  it,  in  preparing  school  children 
to  meet  the  note-singing  musical  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  But  as  those  requirements  repre- 
sent only  a  minimum  standard  of  si^ht-singing  power  (no 
mention  of  a  standard  of  difficulty  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  prepared  songs)  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
rational  course  to  provide  for  the  study  of  musical  and 
other  facts  that  go  beyond,  or  are  not  included  in  the 
requirements. 


2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  requirements  (hereafter 
called  the  Code)  do  not  pretend  to  unfold  a  method  of 
teaching.  Roughly,  no  doubt,  the  Code  does  bring  in 
topics  and  facts  in  an  educational  order,  but  its  main 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  of  easy  examination  that 
can  be  applied  to  pupils  taught  on  any  method.    * 

3.  In  these  lessons  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method  is  used  at 
first,  not  only  because  the  writer  believes  it  the  best  for 
beginners,  but  because  it  is  most  likely  to  be  demanded 
by  those  to  whom  the  lessons  are  addressed.  The  Staft 
Notation  will  be  dealt  with,  if  possible,  when  the  expla- 
nations in  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  are  completed. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  sing  and  pdttem  all  the 
exercises  to  be  given  is  assumed.  For  the  most  elemen- 
tary work  the  standard  of  ability  represented  by  the  elemen- 
tary certificate  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  is  necessary, 
and  for  the  higher  work  the  standard  of  the  intermediate 
certificate  is  the  lowest  that  can  be  mentioned.  Neither 
of  these  examinations  tests  a  teacher's  power  to  teach 
singing  scientifically  ;  they  are  simply  certificates  of  prac- 
tical skill  and  nothing  more.  Every  school  teacher  who 
wishes  to  thoroughly  prepare  for  this  subject,  and  to  have 
his  qualification  to  teach  properly  tested,  should  study  the 
course  and  be  examined  for  the  new  school  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  the  requirements  for 
which  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  a  school  teacher's 
work  so  far  as  singing  is  concerned. 

5.  The  apparatus  required  at  first  is  very  slight. 
A  good  blackboard,  a  tuning  fork,  the  parts  of  *  Code 
Music  Drill '  and  of  *  Code  Singing  Tests '  *  will  provide 
ample  material  for  a  start.  Modulators  and  charts,  song 
books  can  be  added  gradually  as  required.  Nearly  all 
the  preliminary  work  can  be  best  done  by  a  teacher  using 
the  hand  signs  and  facing  the  class  and  occasionally 
pointing  to  a  written  exercise  on  the  blackboard. 

6.  The  Code  groups  the  Standards  as  follows  : — 

Div.    I.  Infants 
„      II.  Standards  I.  and  II. 
„     III.  „        III.  and  IV. 

„     IV.         „        V.  and  upwards. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  requirements  of 
each  division  in  turn. 

7.  Infants,  To  sol-fa  the  doh  chord  in  any  easy  order. 
An  easy  order  obviously  excludes  difficulties.  The  diflft- 
cult  leaps  in  the  doh  chord  are  d'  n— s,  x\  and  when  s^ 
(lower  b)  has  occurred,  s  d.  These  leaps  then  arc  by  im- 
plication excluded  from  examinations  but  they  should  on 
no  account  be  omitted  from  practice.  All  through  the 
lessons  the  teacher  should  sing  to  and  not  nvith  pupils. 
Not  only  is  this  plan  less  exhausting  to  the  teacher  but  it 
is  the  only  effective  way  of  reaching  pupils'  ears  and 
minds.  With  Infants,  the  compass  to  be  aimed  for 
should  be  generally  from  about  C  to  C  or  D'.  Some 
little  children  can  reach  higher  sounds  and  cannot  get 
down  to  C. 

8.  The  first  care  of  a  teacher  should  be  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  imitate  single  sounds  or  little  groups  of  sounds. 
All  those  who  are  best  able  to  do  this  should  be  arranged 
at  the  back  and  those  who  have  bad  or  indifferent  ears 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  and  told  to  listen.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  proper  musical  classification  of 
children  in  an  infant  class.  If  all  are  allowed  to  sing 
always,  the  best  ears  and  voices  are  gradually  but  certainly 
ruined,  whereas  if  the  voices  are  properly  sorted  the  good 
ones  not  only  rapidly  improve  but  exert  a  surprising 
influence  over  the  other  children,  so  much  so  indeed  that 
one  by  one  it  will  be  found  possible  to  allow  the  excluded 
to  join  with  the  others. 

♦  Code  M.  D.,  in  four  parts,  price  2d,,  and  Code  S.  T.,  price  4d.,  in  either 
notation.    J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
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9.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of  the  class  can  be 
got  to  imitate  sounds  or  sing  little  songs,  learnt  by  ear,  the 
systematic  teaching  of  the  doh  chord  may  be  commenced. 
The  teacher  patterns  a  sound  and  calls  it  doh  (taking  care 
to  secure  a  good  vowel),  and  then  in  the  same  manner 
patterns  soh.  The  hand  signs  are  taught,  and  many 
exercises  given  with  fresh  sounds  for  doii.  Ear  exercises, 
such  as  "  how  many  dohs  and  sohs  do  I  sing  "  (teacher  sings 
d  d  d  S  S  S,  &c.),  now  follow.  Then  me  is  carefully  pat- 
terned, first  as  a  single  tone,  then  from  soh^  then  af\er  d  s, 
and  on  another  occasion  from  d  (as  d  n  s),  the  hand  sign 
being  used  throughout.  All  orders  of  succession  of 
d  n  8  should  be  practised  in  several  keys,  and  the  names 
should  be  boldly  written  on  the  blackboard,  thus — 

soh 

me 

doh 
and  the  children  taught  to  follow  pointing.  Appeals  to 
the  ear  should  be  constant  The  attention  of  the  car 
then  becomes  a  habit,  and  ear  exercises  to  children  thus 
trained  become  easy  when  they  reach  the  upper  standards. 
The  high  doh  (d')  will  next  follow.  It  is  best  introduced 
as  a  single  sound,  then  from  8  (d  n  s  d'),  then  from  d 
(d  d*),  then  from  n  (d  n  d'),  and  afterwards  mixed  with  the 
other  tones  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  leap  d'  M  is 
difficult  in  most  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs.  It  may 
be  fixed  upon  the  memory  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
comparative  sadness  and  ouietness  of  me^  and  contrasting 
its  effect  with  that  of  its  harder  and  bolder  companion 
soh.  A  good  exercise  is  to  get  the  class,  and  aftenvards 
individuals,  to  undertake  to  try  to  sing  the  me  after  the 
teacher  sings  the  other  tones  of  the  chord  in  any  suc- 
cession. 

10.  The  thorough  teacher  must  not  rest  content  with 
teaching  the  doh  chord  with  only  the  range  d  n  8  d'. 
Using  a  higher  sound  for  d,  say  F  or  G,  the  low  soh  (8|) 
should  now  be  introduced,  and  the  range  8|  d  m  8  syste- 
matically worked  at.  The  attraction  of  the  ear  to  the 
lowest  note  hitherto  heard  in  a  passage  is  very  great,  and 
especially  to  low  s.  The  leap  8  d  will  often  be  sung  8  8|, 
in  such  a  passage  as — 

dB|8idm88nd8|8,  dnsd 

11.  Besides  the  doh  chord  three  songs  must  be  pre- 
sented in  this  division.  These  songs  should  be  taught  by 
ear.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  being  taught  by 
pattern  from  the  modulator,  and  it  should  not  be  supposed 
that  they  must  be  tunes  formed  upon  the  doh  chord. 
They  should  be  real  infant  songs^  witn  a  limited  compass, 
and  the  words  should  be  well  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  children.  No  infant  school  teacher  should  allow  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  teach  some  *  higher'  music  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  in  this  way  the  taste  of  the 
children  will  be  raised.  Part  singing  should  not  be 
attempted  in  the  infant  class.  At  most  a  very  easy  round 
that  certainly  can  be  sung  sweetly  and  in  tune  may  be 
introduced  for  amusement,  or  a  teacher  may  sing  such  a 
round  *  against*  the  class.  If  part-singing  is  intioduced 
to  an  infant  class  the  chances  are  that  many  children  will 
acquire  a  deplorable  habit  of  singing  out  of  tune,  and 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  gained  to  compensate  for  such 
a  disastrous  result.  Nowadays  there  is  an  enormous 
literature  of  good  songs  for  children  to  choose  from. 
*  The  Linnet,*  *The  Second  Linnet,'  '  Infant  School  Songs ' 
(a  unique  collection),  all  published  by  Cunvens,  give  ample 
choice.  In  practising  songs  the  greatest  care  should  be 
given  to  the  sweetness  of  the  musical  tone,  and  the  clear 
utterance  of  the  words.  No  singing  lesson  should  last 
more  than  about  20  minutes,  and  if  the  children's  voices 
are  obviously  fatigued  before  that  time  the  lesson  should 
be  discontinued. 

12.  The  maintenance  of  pitch  should  be  the  constant 
concern  of  the  teacher.  In  singing  songs  there  is  not  the 
same  objection  to  the  teacher  singing  with  the  pupils  as 
there  is  when  exercises  are  being  practised.  A  teacher 
with  a  good  clear  voice  can  often  keep  up  the  pitch  by 
beginning  lines  with  the  children,  but  she  must  take  care 
jiot  to  allow  this  practice  to  become' habitual. 

(To  be  continued,) 


BY   DR.   GEORGE   BEACH. 
Head  Master  of  Christ  Church  School,  Macclesfield, 


The  space  at  our  disposal  being  somewhat  limited,  we  shall 
plunge  at  once  ^  in  medias  res,*  Fifteen  years*  experience  in 
*  coaching  '  for  this  Exam,  has  taught  us  that  in  the  preparation 
of  these  'hints,'  only  the  most  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  suffice.  Accordingly  the  compiler  has  written  to  the 
authorities  of  twenty  of  our  Training  Colleges,  rdquesting  their 
kindly  assistance  and  advice.  A  most  gratifying  number  of 
instructive  replies,  viz.,  sixteen,  has  been  received  (for  Which 
hearty  thanks  are  here  tendered)  supplying  information  respect- 
ing the  college  'routines,*  the  text  books  used,  the  relative 
value  of  the  subjects,  and  numerous  other  important  points. 
Appended  to  this  article  will  be  found  a  list  of  text  books 
recommended  either  by  the  writer  or  actually  in  use  in  the 
colleges. 

When  we  consider  that  'Student  in  Training'  are  super- 
intended by  able  and  experienced  tutors,  can  assist  one  anotner, 
are  not  corporeally  jaded  and  mentally  exhausted  by  five  hours 
daily  teaching,  are  surrounded  by  an  educational  atmosphere, 
are  compelled  to  a  certain  amount  of  healthful  exercise,  are 
suitably  dieted,  and  constrained  to  a  regular  course  of  living, 
that  their  average  daily  study  nominally  amounts  to  six  hours, 
we  are  apparently  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  none  but  the 
most  talented  and  industrious  acting  teachers  can  under  their 
manifold  disadvantages  compete  with  students  in  training ; 
nevertheless  wc  can  confidently  assert  that  if  an  acting  teaqher, 
ordinarily  well  informed  and  of  average  ability,  will  conscien- 
tiously study  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours  daily 
(including  Saturdays)  he  will  be  able  to  pass  the  Certificate 
Exam,  with  credit. 

Very  few  persons  can  habitually  study  more  than  four  hours 
per  day,  and  the  average  training  college  student  does  not 
really  udlise  more  time.  Some  of  the  Lectures  he  attends  are 
merely  'padding,*  some  require  no  intellectual  exertion,  others 
are  on  Relidous  knowledge,  much  of  his  *  private  study  '  time 
is  not  used  for  '  regulation '  purposes  and  he  has  to  spend 
seventy-five  hours  during  the  year  in  the  practising  school, 
whilst  his  holidays  amount  to  about  fourteen  weeks  per  annum. 

A  critical  inspection  of  the  college  routines  (of  which  we 
have  now  several  before  us)  will  show  (excluding  Music,  Draw- 
ing, Reading  and  Religious  knowledge)  a  daily  average  of  three 
and  a  half  hours  of  Lecture  and  two  and  a  haU  hours  of  private 
study. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  the  acting  teacher  to  compete  iigainst 
this,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned;  what  he  really  needs  is 
TUITION  and  GUIDANCE,  and  these  in  some  small  measure 
we  intend  to  supply,  particularly  in  such  subjects  as  Mathe- 
matics and  Grammar. 

Should  the  candidate,  however,  be  able  to  procure  personal 
sup)ervision  add  instruction,  he  should  by  all  means  secure  them, 
and  we  are  sure  that  few  Head  Teachers  would  '  begrudge  '  a 
few  minutes  spent  in  '  assisting  their  Assistants  *  in  their  studies  ; 
but  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  student  must  not  attempt  '  to 
cram  at  the  last,*  must  begin  his  course  betimes,  must  put  his 
whole  soul  into  the  work,  must  practise  much  self-denial,  and 
must  (next  to  his  school  duties)  make  passing  the  Certificate 
Exam,  the  object  of  his  life  during  the  year  1888. 

We  do  not  presume  to  dictate  small  rules  of  life  and  conduct, 
for  if  the  student  need  these,  he  has  not  moral  and  intellectual 
fibre  firm  enough  to  pull  him  through  the  struggle  ;  and  more- 
over these  rules  are  not  specially  applicable  to  our  Exam.,  yet 
if  any  special  difficulty  assail  him,  suitable  culvUe  will  readily  be 
given  htm  through  the  medium  of  these  columns, 

A  broad  path  is  therefore  left  wherein  to  walk,  and  routines 
(which  have  demanded  many  hours  of  thought  and  consultation 
to  compile)  both  for  males  and  females,  are  furnished. 

They  are  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  four  weeks*  study,  and  may 
be  serviceably  used  until  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

Towards  the  compilation  of  the  one  for  females,  several  highly 
qualified  and  successful  Head  Mistresses,  whose  esteemed  co- 
operation throughout  the  year  has  been  secured,  have 
furnished  valuable  hints. 
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Several  -  subjects  (with  which  we  shall  deal  more  fully  here- 
after) being  Qpnittod  from  the  routine,  demand  a .  few  words  in 
passing. 

1.  Reading. — This  will  be  heard  by  H.  M.  Inspector  upon 
his  annual  visit  to  the  school.     No  repetition  will  be  requirea. 

2.  Teaching.— The  candidate  will  be  required  to  teach  a 
class  in  the  presence  of  H.  M.  Inspector  upon  his  annual  visit. 

Three  or  four  '  Notes  of  Lessons '  should  be  prepared  and 
submitted.  Although  Inspectors  frequently  ask  for  a  lesson  on 
an  unprepared  subject,  yet  the  notes  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Examiner. 

3.  Science. — *  Acting  TeatJiers  who  attend  the  Christmas 
ExaminoH^n  wi/l  receive  additional  marks  for  any  two  of  the 
specified  scienee  subjects  (for  list  see  Syllabus,  Science,  Art.  5),  in 
which  they  may  have  obtained  a  first  or  second  clcus  in  the 
advanced  staff  or  in  honours  at  one  of  the  May  Examinations 
held  by  the  Science  attd  Art  Department.  * 

No  candidate,  unless  fairly  well  advanced,  should  dissipate 
his  energies  by  attempting  to  obtain  marks  for  science,  but 
should  concentrate  his  powers  upon  the  subjects  given  in  our 
routine. 

(These  marks  should,  however,  have  been  gained  during 
apprenticeship,  or  at  least  some  time  previous  to  tne  candidate's 
certificate  year. ) 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Agriculture  or  Physiography, 
according  to  taste  and  opportunity,  can  be  recommenaed,  but 
Mechanics  and  Animal  rhysiology  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
Examiners  are  hard  to  satisfy  in  the  two  latter  subjects. 

4.  Drawing. — '  Annual  Examinations  in  Drawing  are  held 
at  the  various  local  drawing  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at  times  to  be  learned  from  the 
mastets  of  those  schools* 

Whether  drawing  should  be  taken  or  not  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  candidate's  ability.  If  he  can  command  success 
with  comparative  ease,  two  subjects  should  be  attempted ; 
otherwise  our  remarks  under  the  head  *  3.  Science,'  apply. 

5.  Music. — ^This  is  a  very  easy  and  a  very  pleasant  study, 
and  most  certainly  should  be  attempted.  However,  *  Acting 
Tecuhers  who  take  the  music  paper  must  produce  a  certificate  from 
some  competent  person  (such  as  the  organist  of  their  church)  that 
they  have  **  sucA  an  amount  of  skill,  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  is 
sttfficient  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to  sing  from  notes, " ' 

Although  the  subject  does  not  appear  in  our  routine,  we  shall 
treat  of  it  somewhat  later  on,  merely  now  advising  the  student 
to  recreate  himself  with  its  practice. 

Return  we  now  to  our  routines  and  their  explanation« 

We  assume  that  the  candidate  %vill  devote  nineteen  hours 
per  week  to  secure  his  certificate.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
routines  will  show  that  in  the  seventy-six  hours  per  month 
EVERY  SPECIFIED  PORTION  of  the  subjects  attempted  (except 
in  the  case  of  Mathematics),  may  be  attacked.  Nor  do  we 
consider  this  method  unscientific.  It  has  been  our  successful 
plan  for  all  the  examinations  which  our  good  luck  has  caused  us 
to  be  present  at ;  and  our  position  was  similar  to  that  of  our 
readers  in  that  we  had  no  tutor,  but  simply  possessed  published 
helps  similar  (in  kind,  if  higher  in  decree)  to  these  '  hints.* 

By  this  method  too  much  time  is  not  devoted  to  favourite 
subjects ;  the  distasteful  ones  are  not  neglected,  the  parallel 
lines  travelled  mutually  strengthen  each  other,  and  no  part  of 
the  eurriculum  is  left  untouched  through  miscalculation  or  an 
unforeseen  loss  of  time,  and  the  student  will  be  reminded  in 
case  the  daily  quota  be  neglected.  If  the  candidate  think  he 
cannot  manipulate  so  many  threads  at  once,  he  will  find  him- 
self, after  a  fair  trial,  agreeably  mistaken.  His  faculties  will 
rise  to  the  occasion*  his  mind,  like  a  generous  steed,  answer  to 
the  call ;  and  he  will  have  developed  his  abilities,  will  have 
educated  himself,  in  addition  to  acquiring  a  certificate  that  he 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  information. 

We  would  here  (as  a  graduate)  remark  that  we  estimate  the 
First  Division  Certificate  as  highly  (if  we  consider  knowledge 
only)  as  an  ordinary  B.A.  Degree  taken  at  any  university.  It 
is  tne  fault  of  the  Department  that  it  is  sometimes  not  so  educa- 
tional. 


Mathematics,  however,  roust  be  approached  in  a  different 
way,  It  is  a  fabric,  built  with  surprising  consistency,  brick  by 
brick,  qtory  by  story,  but  founded  upon  an  astonishingly  few 
principles.  We  cannot  commence  to  construct  all  its  stories  at 
once  :  the  beginner  is  unable  simultaneously  to  study  every 
book  of  Euclid,  or  every  rule  of  Algebra. 

Notwithstanding,  so  much  of  our  former  principle  applies 
that  we  may  synchronically  master  the  principles  and  details  of 
its  various  branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  and  Mensu- 
ration. 

The  routine  is  not  a4apted  to  a  Calendar  month  ;  by  how 
many  days  it  may  exceed  the  lunar,  in  those  many  the  student 
can  revise,  supplement,  and  regain  lost  ground. 

In  the  present  article  we  have  not  mapped  out  a  syllabus  for 
March,  nor  subjoined  any  list  of  exercises,  in  order  that  students 
who  intend  following  our  guidance  may  have  time  to  obtain  a 
good  start  in  Science  and  Drawing,  to  procure  the  necessary 
text-books,  to  free  themselves  from  impeding  engagements,  to 
furbish-up  rusty  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  requisite  subjects  that  the  April  article  will  find  them 
ready  equipped  and  with  loins  girded  for  our  educational 
journey, 

ON   SUITABLE    BOOKS. 

A  list  if  given  below  of  works  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
Certificate  course.  Most  of  them  are  in  use  at  one  or  more  of 
principal  Training  Colleges,  When  possible,  procure  them 
interleaved,  and  for  each  Text  Book  provide  a  companion 
manuscript-book  of  suitable  size. 

Many  candidates  will  probably  possess  other  suitable  books 
not  mentioned  ;  but  if  they  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  their  utility, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  advise. 

Don't  fail  to  secure  the  necessary  books,  to  do  so  will  be  as 
hurtful  as  '  sparing  seed  com.' 

LIST. 

Males  and  Females, 

.  Miscellaneous. — Heller^s  Code,  Model  Answers  to  Certificate 
Questions  in  'PRACTICAL  TEACHER,'  Stormonth's  or 
Chambers'  Dictionary. 

School  Afana^efnent.'^GMmsLn't  School    Method,   Jevon's 
Logic  Primer,  Carpenter's  School  Hygiene,  Life  of  Pestalozzi. 
Geography. — Richardson's. 
History, — t  Ross'  Larger  History,  Curtis'  Date  Book. 

Arithmetic. — Pendlebury's  or  Hamblin  Smith's,  Capel's  Catch 
Questions. 

English, — ^Julius  Caesar  (Clarendon  Press,  Interleaved), 
Macaulay's  Addison  (Clarendon  Press),  Marmaduke  Hewitt's 
Mother  Tongue,  or  Daniel's  or  Smith's  Grammar. 

Males  Only. 

Geography.  -^  Covi\izms  Articles  in  'PRACTICAL 
TEACHER,'  1887  (see  under  head  Miscellaneous)  or  Find- 
later's  Physiography,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  Philip's  Student's  Atlas. 

History, -^^M&rXvi  Macarthy's  Short  History  of  our  own*times. 

Algebra, — Todhunter's  Larger,  or  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher. 

MensurcUion. — Munn's, 

C«»w^/m/.— Todhunter's  Euclid,  Egan's  Deductions,  Parts 
I.  and  II. 

Females  Only. 

Geography. — Faunthorpe's  British  Colonies,  Faunthorpe's 
Maps  of  British  Empire. 

/fiij^^.— Davies'  Manual  of  Eighteenth  Century. 

Domestic  Economy, — Faunthorpe's  Household  Science,  Car- 
penter's School  Hygiene  (see  School  Management). 

AWdlework.—Si2LX\\eYs  Needlework  Book,  Needlework  Dia- 
grams for  Certificate  Exam.,  1887,  published  by  Howarth 
Barnes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


t  There  are  better  Histories  but  none  more  suitable  lor  this  particular 
purpose,  as  the  Examiners  seem  to  cull  their  questions  therefrom. 
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28th  January,  1888, 
CANDIDATES. 

FIRST    PAPER. 
(  Two  f^Qurs  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Dictetlon. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
^d  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Arithnetic. 

MALES. 

1.  If  I  ton  4  cwt.  I  qr.  lo  lbs.  cost  jf  18,  what  should  i  ton 
8  cwt.  2  qrs.  cost  ? 

I  ton  4  cwt.  I  qr.  90  lbs.  :  i  ton.  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  ::  £\%  ;  jc 
or  or 

2736  lbs,  3192  lbs. 

^HT"  =  ^  ^- 

2.  If  1 6  men  get  ;fioo  in  wages  for  20  days'  work,  how 
touch  should  5  men  get  for  13  days'  work  ? 

16  men    :    5  men  1  .,    rtnes 
20  days  :  12  daysj  *'  ^^^  '  ^ 
^100  X   5  X   12  ,   ^^ 

3.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  365  cwt.   of  tallow  at 
£\*j  18s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

;f    s.    d. 

365    o    o  =  cost  of  365  cwt.  at  ^i 


los.  =  \  of /i 
a8.8d-  =  |of2i 
I8.8d.  ^^dL2\ 


6205    o  o  = 

182    10  O  =: 

121   13  4  = 

JO    8  4  = 


cm 


II     8  = 


In 

I  OS. 

6s.  8d. 

IS.  8d. 

;fi7i8s.4d. 


^  4.  If  ^400  gain  ;f  30  I2S.  in  6  months,  in  what  time  will 
jf 900  gam  £2%  108.  ? 

FEMALES. 

I.  Make  out  in  due  form  a  bill  for— 
24i  yds.  calico,  at  S^d.  per  vd. 
3  nieces  of  silk,  each  19}  yds.,  at  4s.  3d.  per  yard 
30  pairs  of  gloves  at  3s.  iijd.  per  pair 
40  yds.  tape  at  ejd.  per  dozen  yds. 

„..„.       „  „  Glasgow,  28th  Jan.,  1888. 

WiUiam  Fraser,  Esq.  ^ 

Bought  of  John  McCallum. 


24 J  yds.  cah'co,  at  8Jd.  per  yard        

3  Dieces  silk,  each  19}  yds.,  at  4s.  3d.  per  yd. 

36  pairs  gloves,  at  3s.  1 1  Jd.  per  pair 

40  yds.  tape,  at  e^d.  per  doz.  yds, 


Received  payme|nt 


;f  8.  d, 
,  o  17  4 
.  12  II  9 
.726 
.018^ 


28th  Jan.,  I 
John 


888. 
McCallum. 


2.  Find  by  Practice  the  price  of  1025  articles  at  £\^  13s.  9jd. 
each. 

;fi      s.    d. 
1025    o    o  s=  price  of  1025  arts,  at  £\ 


lOS.  =    ^  of  ;^l 

3s.  4d.  =  I  of  los. 
;d.        =  I  of  3s.  4d 
d.        =Aof5d. 


15375  o 

512  10 

170  16 

21  7 

I  I 


_L5 


16080  I 


O     =5 

0  = 
8  = 

1  = 

4= 


i-U= 


each 
;i"i5  » 

I.  38-  4<i.  »* 
If  Sd.  „ 
II  id-  II 
»ij((ri5J38.9i<i. 


3.  Find  by  Practice  the  price  of  119  tons  7  cwt.  14  lbs. 
£2  los.  per  ton. 

;f  s.    d. 

2  lo    o     =  value  of  i  ton 
119 


at 


[  ton 


5  cwt.  =  J  of  I  1 

2     »     =  t\j       I, 
14  lbs.  =  T>j  of  2  cwt. 

£ 


297  10 

O   12 

o    5 
o    3 


898 


10 


I 


,,       119  tons 
II       5  cwt. 
,f       2  cwt. 
i>        14  lbs. 
M        1 19^  tons  7  cwt. 
14  lbs. 

4.  Find,  by  Practice,  the  price  of  29  firkins  of  butter,  each 
I  cwt.  I  qr.  14  lbs.  at  £t  los.  per  cwt. 
£  s.    d. 

W  ' 

iqr. 
14  lbs, 


=  i  of  I  cwt. 

=  J  of  I  qr. 


6  10 

0 

I  12 

6 

0  16 

3 

"8  18" 

J 

price  of  I  cwt. 
„       I  qr. 


W 


Deduct  IS,  3d.  =  t\,  of  ;f  I 


261    00  = 
I  16  3  = 


14  lbs. 
=        „       I  cwt.  I  qr.  14  lbs, 

£    8.  d. 

29    00=  price  of  29  fiks.  at  £\ 

9  each 

II  £!^  II 

^ »'      J8,3d.  „ 

^'^59    3  9=         „        £%  i8s.  9d.  „ 

Gnunmar. 

'  If  all  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public 
stock,  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  whole  species,  those 
who  now  think  themselves  the  most  unhappy  would  prefer  the 
share  they  already  possess  before  that  which  would  fail  to  them 
by  such  a  division. ' 

I.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 
Parsing. 

zew^— irreg.  subst.  verb  (am,  was,  been),  indie,  past,  3rd 

pers.,  plur., agr.  with  subj.  misfortunes;  auxiliary  of 

voice  to 
r/w/— complete  part.  pass,  of  irreg.  trans,  verb  cast,  cast, 

cast, 
were  cast—irreg,  trans,  verb,  pass,  voice,  indie,  past,  indef., 

3rd  pers.,  plur.  agr.  with  subj.  'misfortunes.' 
e^ualfy—Sidv.  of  manner,  mod.  distributed, 
distributed— complete  part.  pass,  of  reg.  trans,  verb,  attrib. 

to   'misfortunes,'  and  forming  part  of  'to  be  dis- 
tributed,' pres.,  infin.,  pass. 
whole — quantifying  adj.,  qual.  *  species,* 
those — demonstr.  adj.  pron.,  mas.  or  fem.,  plur.  (of  that) 

nom.  subj.  of  ^  would  prefer,* 
before— prep,    showing  relation  bet.  *  would  prefer  *  and 

Uhat,*  gov.  obj.  case. 
would—ineg,  auxil.  defec.  verb  {will,  would),  indie,  past., 

forming  with 
fall— poi.  mood,   past,  indef.,   3rd  pers.,  sing,  of  irreg. 

mtrans.  verb  (fall,  fell,  fallen)^  agr,  with  subj.  ^  which,* 

2.  What  is  meant  by  regular,  and  what  by  irregular  com- 
parison of  adjectives  ?  Compare  the  adjectives  ///,  wV/,  upmost^ 
g^y,  cruel,  and  ^rst. 

Adjectives  are  said  to  be  regularly  compared  when  to  the 
positive  degree  we  add  -er  or  -r  to  form  the  comparative,  and 
-est  or  -St  to  form  the  superlative ;^^%9,  poiitive,  long;  compar., 
longer;  superl.,  longest,  Pos., /w;  compar.,  >i^r;  super!., 
fotest.  When  adjectives  are  not  compared  according  to  the 
rule  above,  they  are  said  to  be  irregularly  compared,  as  ffood 
better,  best.  '^      ' 
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Pos. 

COMP. 

Super. 

ill 

worse 

worst 

nigh  {adv.) 

nigher 

Highest  or  next 

up  {prep.) 

upper 

upmost  or  uppermost 

gay 

gayer 

gayest 

cruel 

more  cruel 

most  cruel 

fore  {adv,) 

fonner 

first  or  foremost 

3.  Analyse  the  following  simple  sentences  :  — 

{a\  I  walked  through  the  river  on  foot. 

(^).  This  general  has  just  finished  a  war  of  ten  years*  dura- 
tion. 

(r).  <  Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds  by  command 
Of  sovereign  power  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council ' 


»-•               -^                   1 

irS.   "si          ! 
•^•:    ill 

ill 

s 

en 

I 

S 

«l 

i 

H 

fi 

•i-» 

^ 

^   -5    1 

c 

CQ 
0 

^1 

1 

Cd 

1 

1 

s 

1 
1                                                   ' 

"5 

Q 

Ctf 

VB 

c 

(d 

> 

1 

& 

^ 

c 

•d 

S 

&«                             ! 

w 

cs 

HH 

.2 

in 

-fl 

JS 

H 

H 

1 

0 

2 

* 

s 

'S' 

^ 

-tr 

J^. 

v-^ 

M 

w 

SECOND  PAPER, 

[One  hour  and  a  half  alUmedfor  this  paper, ) 

Geog^raphy. 

1.  Name  in  order  the  loughs  and  bays  round  the  coast  of 
Irelandi  beginning  with  Lough  Foyle. 

Loughs  and  Bays  of  Ireland. — Lough  Foyle,  Belfast  Lough, 
Strangford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay,  Waterford  Har- 
bour, Youghal  Harbour,  Cork  Harbour,  Kinsale  Harbour, 
Bantry  Bay,  Estuary  of  Shannon,  Galway  Bay,  Clew  Bay, 
Blacksod  Bay,  Sligo  Bay,  Donegal  Bay,  Lough  Swilly. 

2.  Where,  and  for  what  noted,  are  Southwark,  Worcester, 
Stockport,  Coventry,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Nottingham,  Halifax, 
Keswick  ? 

Sauth'tvarky  in  Surrey,  on  S.E.  bank  of  the  Thames,  forming 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  London. 

Worcester  is  the  county  town  of  Worcestershire,  on  the 
Severn,  and  noted  for  china,  gloves,  lace,  leather,  &c.  Here 
Cromwell  defeated  the  army  of  Charles  H.  in  1651. 

Stockport  is  a  town  on  the  Mersey,  partly  in  Cheshire 
and  partly  in  Lancashire.  Cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on 
here  on  a  large  scale. 

Coventry i  a  town  in  Warwick,  is  celebrated  for  ribbons  and 
watches. 


Stoke-ttpon-  Trentf  in  Staffordshire,  has  large  manufactures  of 
-china,  porcelain,  and  earthenware.  * 

Nottingham,  the  county  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  near  the 
Trent,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  hosiery  and  lace  manufactures, 
and  has  large  bleaching  and  dye-works. 

Halifax^  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  noted'  for  its 
woollen  manufactures. 

Keswukf  in  Cumberland,  is  beautifully  situated  on  Derwent- 
water,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  black-lead  pencils 
from  the  plumbago  mines  of  Borrowdale.  Here  Southey,  the 
poet,  spent  his  last  days. 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  physical  features  of  Lanarkshire ; 
mention  its  industries,  and  the  chief  towns  engaged  in  them. 

The  river  Clyde,  almost  dividing  Lanarkshire  into  two  parts, 
gives  the  name  of  Clydesdale  to  this  county,  which  for  judicial 
and  municipal  purposes  is  divided  into  three  IVanls,  The 
Upper  IVardf  of  which  Lanark  is  the  chief  town,  consists 
mostly  of  mountains,  hills,  and  moors.  Rich  seams  of  coal  and 
lead  abound,  ironstone  is  found,  and  extensive  ironworks  are  in 
operation.  The  Middle  Ward,  with  Hamilton  as  chief  town, 
is  less  hilly  and  more  cultivated,  the  vale  of  Clyde  being  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  and  fertile,  and  vast  auantities  of  fruit 
are  grown.  The  Laitfer  Ward,  though  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
is  the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  being  the  centre  of 
great  manufacturing  industries.  The  chief  town  in  this  district 
IS  Glasgow,  which  is  not  only  the  largest  and  most  populous 
city,  but  it  is  also  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  capital  of 
Scotland.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture,  but  it  has  numerous 
iron-furnaces  and  large  coal  and  ironworks.  It  is  especially 
famous  for  ship-building  and  the  construction  of  machinery. 
Other  towns  engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade  are  Rutherglen, 
Airdrie,  Wishaw,  Coatbridge,  Carluke,  Motherwell,  Calder, 
Blantyre,  Shotts,  Coltness,  bellshill,  and  Bailliestown. 

History. 

1.  Name  the  Regents  in  the  reign  of  James  VL,  and  state 
briefly  what  you  know  about  tTvo  of  them. 

The  Regents  in  the  reign  of  James  VL  were  the  Earls  Murray, 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  half-brother  of  Queen  Mary,  became 
Regent  m  1567,  when  Mary  resigned  the  throne.  When  she 
escaped  from  Loch  I^ven  Castle,  Murray,  with  four  thousand 
men,  defeated  her  army  at  Langside.  For  nearly  three  years 
after  the  flight  of  Mary,  Murray,  known  as  '  the  Good  Regent,' 
ruled  Scotland  vigorously  and  firmly.  His  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  party  secured  him  the  support  of  Elizabeth.  In  1569 
he  went  to  England  to  consult  with  the  English  Queen  and 
Cecil,  her  secretary,  on  the  position  of  Mary.  He  carried  with 
him  all  the  evidence  he  could  gather  of  her  share  in  Damley's 
murder.  Of  Murray's  enemies  in  Scotland  there  were  two 
parties — the  Catholics,  who  were  anxious  for  Mark's  return,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  who  being  nearest  the 
throne  were  jealous  of  Murray's  great  power.  The  latter 
formed  a  plot  against  his  life,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  On  the  3rd  February,  1570,  the 
Regent,  having  to  pass  through  Linlithgow,  was  nding  past  a 
house  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  when  the  report  of  a  gun 
was  heard,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  his  body.  Calmly  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  on  foot  to  his  lodging  as  if 
he  felt  no  pain,  but  towards  midnight  he  died. 

The  next  Regent  was  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  Darnlcy. 

The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  held  for  the  Queen  by  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  with  whom  was  Maitland  of  Lethington.  Kirkcaldy 
sent  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse  to  seize  Lennox,  who  was  at 
Stirling.  A  traitor  led  them  into  the  town  by  a  secret  entrance. 
They  oroke  into  the  Regent's  house  and  took  him  prisoner 
before  any  alarm  was  given.  By-and-bye  the  soldiers  rushed 
down  from  the  castle,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  followed  in  which 
Lennox  was  shot.    (1571.) 

2.  What  part  did  Albany,  Cochrane,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus 
take  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  ? 

Albany,  brother  of  James  III.,  being  disgusted  with  the  King, 
schemed  with  Edward  IV.  for  the  giving  up  of  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  Scottish 
crown  as  Alexander  IV.  This  led  to  war  with  England.  When 
the  Scottish  army  reached  louder,  on  their  march  towards 
England,  the  nobles  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Cochrane — the  King's 
chief  favourite.  This  man  Cochrane  was  a  master  builder,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar  after  the  death  of  the  King's 
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brother^  who  had  borne  that  title.  Lord  Gray  told  the  story  of 
the  mice,  the  cat  and  the  bell,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  (son  of 
*  the  Red  Douglas')  said  that  he  would  bell  the  cat ;  and  hence 
his  nickname  of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.  Cochrane  and  other 
favourites  were  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lander,  and  the 
king  was  taken  back  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  His  brother 
Albany  tried  to  make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom,  but  was 
driven  out  of  it  (1483).  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  raid 
on  the  south  of  Scotland  along  with  the  exiled  Earl  of  Douglas. 
They  were  defeated  at  Lochmaben,  and  Albany  fled  to  France, 
where  he  was  slain  in  a  tournament. 


3.  Describe  the  character  of  David  IL 

David  IL  resembled  his  uncle  Edward  Bruce  in  being  rash 
and  imoetuous,  as  is  shown  by  the  anxiety  for  a  rupture  with 
England  after  his  return  from  France.  His  wars  ending  with 
his  capture  and  captivity  in  England  thus  indirectly  led  to  his 
fondness  for  English  manners  and  customs.  His  secret  intrigues 
with  Edward  III.  for  the  surrender  of  Scottish  independence 
mark  him  as  a  mean,  cowardly,  and  unpatriotic  man.  His 
weakness  and  degeneracy,  however,  never  entirely  alienated  the 
people's  a£fection  for  the  grandson  of  their  illustrious  deliverer 
Robert  Bruce. 


END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
( Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper. ) 

Dictation* 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
^        and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 


Penmanship^ 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Majestically.' 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence, *  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.' 


Arithmetic. 


MALES. 


Simplify  -3:5  -2:16 

3'5  -  2-1^ 
•250^1  +  +) 


^  15S  =     3^""  ^*     ^  icA 
gi  -  13 

-IT  '    * 

=  I.  Ans. 


2.  Find  the  value  of  '00125  ton   +    '0125  cwt.  +  '025  lb., 
and  reduce  the  result  to  the  decimal  of  2  qrs.  9  lbs. 

(a)     *ooi25  ton    =:  -00125  X   2240  lbs.  =  2*8  lbs. 
•0125  cwt.    =   -0125     X   112 
•025  lbs.       = 


=   1-4    „ 
•025  lbs. 
4-225 


W  4*225  lbs.     _  4225 

2  qrs,  9  Ibp.  65 

VOL,  ▼III. 


=  ^065  Ans* 


3.  If  the  4j  lb.  loaf  is  sold  for  ;f '025  when  wheat  is  6s.  a 
bushel,  what  should  be  the  price  of  I  cwt.  I  qr.  10  lbs.  of 
bread  when  wheat  is  £3'^  P^^  quarter? 


4|  lbs. 

or 

9  half  lbs. 

48s. 


I  cwt.  I  qr. 
or 
300  half  lbs. 
72s. 


10  lbs. 


) 


jC'02S 


£'02S   X  300  X   72    ^    6d.   X  300  X   72    ^       QQj    ^  2CS. 


9  X  48 


9  X  48 


Ans. 


4.  An  ordinary  train  leaves  Dundee  at  10  a.  m.,  and  travels 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  ;  an  express  train  leaves  Dundee 
at  11*15  a.m.,  and  travels  on  the  same  line  at  the  rate  of  45 
miles  an  hour ;  where  will  the  second  train  overtake  the  first  ? 

(a)  By  iri5  the  first  train  has  gone  30  mis.  X  i J  =  37J  mis. 

(^)  The  second  gains  15  mis.  on  the  first  per  hour. 

15  mis.   :  37^  mis.    ::    I  hour  :  2^  hours 

(r)  The  second  therefore  overtakes  the  first  in  2j  hours,  and 
the  first  is  therefore  (45  mis.  x  2^  =  )  112^^  mis.  from  Dundee. 

FEMALES. 

1.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  63  tons  16  cwt.  i  qr.  8  lbs,  at 
;fli  13s.  4d.  per  ton. 

£   s.    d. 

II  13    4  =s  value  of   I  ton 
7 

,,         7  tons 

=        1$       63    „ 

=  „  10  CWtr 

*^        »i        5    >> 
'^        »>        '    >» 

=         „         8  lbs, 
=         ,,63  tons  16  cwt, 
I  qr.  8  lbs. 

2.  If  7  men  mow  37  acres  in  3  days,  working  8  hours  a  day, 
how  many  men  could  mow  a  field  of  twice  the  size  in  7  days, 
working  4  hours  longer  q^ch  day  ? 


10  cwt.  =  i  of  I  ton 
5  „  =  J  of  10  cwt. 
I  „  =  *of  5  „ 
I  qr.  =  J  of  I  ,, 
8  lbs.  =Aof  I  „ 

81  13  4 
9 

735  0  0 
5  16  8 
2  18  4 
0  II  8 
0  2  II 
0  0  10 

744  10  5 

I  field 
7  days 
12  ho. 

7  men 


2  fields 

3  days 
8  ho. 


} 


7  men  :  x 


X  2  X  3  X  8 


I  X  7  X  12 


=  4  men.  Ans. 


3.  A  garrison  of  750  soldiers  has  provisions  to  last  33  days, 
but  a  change  is  made  in  the  number  of  soldiers,  and  the  provi- 
sions are  exhausted  in  22  days  12  hours.  What  was  the  cnange 
made? 

22^  days  :  33  days  ::  750  men  :  x 
750  men  X  33  ^  75o  X  66 


=  1 100  men. 


22J  45 

350  men  must  have  been  added  to  the  garrison. 


Grammar. 


'  I  must  not  omi/  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  Inend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  om  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordmary  man,  for  whuh  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure.' 


I.  Give  the  general  analysis  of  the  above  passage,  pointing 
out  the  different  clauses,  and  stating  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  one  another. 
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2.  Parse,  fully,  Ihe  words  in  italics. 

General  Analysis. 


M 

I 

a 

1 

Q 

.2 

i 

1 

1 
§ 

i 

flows ever}-  one 

converses  with  (whom 
looked  upon  (whom) 

(is  looked  upon) 
shook  him him 

2i 

J 

i 

3 

8'_ 

§• 

. 

^ 

which 

he 

he 

traordin 
man 

he 

1 

c/3 

1  i 
5 

t 

1  -i  1  1  it 

? 

cr      5-      o"      e       1  6 

•f 

»i4 

Q 

1 

:•! 

fig  3     ^6  i2.     Xi 

5^  2-„  S«  2-s   gc^ 

of 

2 

i 
'S. 

a  0 

sent. 
neve 

sent. 
'on 

sent, 
terp 

sent, 
look 

t.  in 

recec 

sen 

ss 

§ 

§^ 

rt        d        «       ^        ^.^ 

B 

^ 

s 

sub 

sub. 

sub 

sub. 

prin 
with 

en 

Sis 

1  i 

2 

i 

J 

2. 

ence  of  my  old  fri 
nd  to  our  interp 

3-       ^ 
towards  every  or 

converses  with 

looked  upon 

6. 

man  (is  looked  u 

shook  him  by  the 
r  telling  him 

8. 

ery  glad  to  see  h 
folk  Buildings  an 
ters  with  him  mo 
isure  , 

1 

i-i 

9^ 

ows  out 

om)  he  ( 

horn  he 

ordinary 

ason  he 
t  parting 

would  be  V 

pngs  in  Nor 

r  these  mat 

le 

^1 

0            ^m^                              M            A 

l| 

whi 

as  ane 
for  whic 

(that)  he 

his  lod 

talk  ove 

Parsing. 

^w//— reg.   trans,  verb,  infin.,  pres.,    orming  with  *must' 

pot.  pres.,  1st  pers.,  sing.,  agr.  with  subj.  *  I.' 
one — indrt.  pron.,  mas.  or  fem.,  sing.,  3rd  pers.,  obj.,  gov. 

by  *  towards.' 
w/M— ^prep.  showing  relation  between   'converses'    and 

(whom) 
;///?flV— irreg.  trans,   verb  {jnake^  viade^  made)  indie,  past, 

indef.,  3rd  pers.,  sing.,  agr.  with  subj.  *  benevolence.' 
•tt;^;V^— dist.  adj.  qual.  *  reason.' 
iM — reg.  intrans.  verb,  infin.,  pres.,  gov.  by  'glad.' 
more — ^adv.  of  degree  mod.  *  at  leisure.' 

3.  Define  and  classify  the  various  kinds  of  pronouns  with 
examples. 

Table  of  Pronouns. 

(i)  Porsonal  Pronouns  are  these  which  designate  the  person 
speaking  or  the  persoH  addressed  without  naming  that  person, 
as  I,  thou,  we,  you. 

(2)  Demomtraiive  Pronouns  enable  us  to  avoid  the  repetition 
a  noun  a  Iready  used,  as  he,  she,  it,  they. 

(3)  Relative  Pronouns  have  a  reference  to  some  word  or 
phrase  preceding,  as  who,  that,  which. 

(4)  Interrogative  Pronouns^  used  in  asking  questions,  as  who  ? 
which  ?  what  ? 


(5)  Indefinite  Pro*touns,  used  without  any  limitation,  as  one, 
e,g,  *  one  cannot  say.' 

(6)  Reflective  Pronouns  have  a  backward  reference  to  the 
subject,  as  self,  selves. 

(7)  Adjective  Pronouns  are  so  called  because  they  qualify 
nouns  like  adjectives,  and  are  also  used  pronominally  when  stand- 
ing by  themsfelves,  as,  possessives,  my,  thy,  his ;  distributivey 
each,  every;  demonstrative^  this,  that;  indefinite^  some,  any, 
all,  such. 

SECOND   PAPER, 
( T%oo  hours  allmvedfor  this  paper, ) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  France,  indicating  the  mountain  and  river 
systems. 

2.  Describe  carefully  the  course  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube. 
Name,  in  either  case,  the  leading  tributaries. 

The  Rhine^  taking  its  main  source  in  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  passes 
through  the  valley  of  the  Rheinwald,  unites  with  a  second  head- 
stream,  and  flows  through  a  beautiful  valley  into  L.  Constance. 
After  leaving  this  lake  it  forms  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  and 
winding  between  lofty  rocks  is  joined  by  the  Aar^  and  reaches 
Basle.  At  this  town  the  river  turns  north,  flowing  through  a 
rich  open  valley,  and  before  reaching  Mentz  is  joined  by  the 
Neckar^  from  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Mayne,  from  the  Fich- 
telberg,  in  the  N.E.  of  Bavaria.  After  leaving  Mentz  it  flows 
west  through  an  unbroken  series  of  picturesque  scenery,  and 
then  turns  N.W.  till  it  reaches  Hollana.  Before  this,  however, 
it  is  joined  by  the  Moselle^  from  the  Vosges  Mountains,  on  the 
left,  and  by  the  Lahn^  Ruhr,  and  Lippe,  Entering  Holland,  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  JVaai  and  Rign  (Rhine).  The 
former  flows  W.  and  joins  the  McuiSj  whilst  the  latter  flows 
N.W.,  and  after  dividing  into  several  branches  falls  into  the 
North  Sea  below  Leyden.  Just  after  entering  Holland  it  throws 
ofl  the  Yssely  which  falls  mto  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  halfway 
between  Utrecht  and  Leyden  the  Amstel  leaves  the  main- 
stream and  flows  into  the  estuary  called  the  Y.  The  delta  of 
the  Rhine  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  the  river  is  at  least  800 
miles  long. 

3.  Where,  and  for  what  noted,  are  Milan,  Strasbuig,  Con- 
stance, Naples,  Upsala,  Stettin,  Rheims. 

Milan,  in  Lombardv,  Italy,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  plain 
between  the  Adda  and  Ticino,  is  situated  at  the  focus  of  the 
chief  passes  leading  from  the  north  of  Italy  across  the  Alps,  and 
hence  an  important  centre  of  trade  between  Italy  and  central 
Europe.  Its  manufacturing  industry  is  very  highly  developed, 
and  its  marble  cathedral  is  also  celebrated. 

Strasburg,  a  German  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  Imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine! 
and  the  seat  of  a  university  very  richly  endowed  since  the  pro- 
vince in  which  it  lies  was  acquired  by  Germjmy.  It  has  a 
famous  clock. 

Constance  stands  on  Lake  Constance,  which  lies  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  is  famed  for 
the  council  which  sentenced  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Prague,  to  be 
burned. 

Naples,  in  Italy,  is  situated  on  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples, 
and  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  very 
ancient,  is  the  principal  seaport  of  southern  Italy,  and  the 
centre  of  its  learned  institutions.  It  is  close  to  Vesuvius,  whose 
eruption  in  A.D.  79  buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Upsafa,  in  Sweden,  was  the  former  capital,  and  has  a  far- 
famed  university,  in  which  Linnwus  and  Scheele  were  pro- 
fessors. 

Stettin  is  a  populous  and  fortified  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder,  in  Germany.  Next  to  Danzig  it  is  the  chief  seaport,  with 
shipbuilding  and  numerous  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  is 
woollen. 

Rheims,  in  France,  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, is  renowned  for  its  opposition  to  the  episcopal  tyranny 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  its  cathedral  many  of  the  French  kings 
were  crowned. 

History. 

I.  Name  any  rebellions  in  Ireland,  and  give  a  short  account 
of  one  of  them. 

In  1 64 1  the  Irish  taking  advantage  of  the  disordered  state  of 
England  rose  in  insurrection  and  massacred  neariy  40.000 
Protestants.  ^    t-.^'w 
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At  the  revolution  in  England  most  of  the  Irish  took  part 
against  William  III.  and  again  rose  in  a  rebellion  which  lasted 
from  1689  to  1692. 

Another  outbreak  occurred  in  179S.  In  179 1,  at  Belfast,  a 
society  called  '  The  United  Irishmen  '  was  formed  with  the  real 
purpose  of  separating  Ireland  from  the  British  Empire.  A  .secret 
correspondence  was  kept  up  with  France ;  and,  when  all  seemed 
ready,  a  day  was  fixecl  for  the  outbreak  of  rebellion.  But  the 
Government,  receiving  timely  warning,  seized  the  ringleaders, 
among  whom  w^as  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Then  an  aimless 
rising  took  place,  slightly  in  the  north,  but  fiercely  and  cruelly 
in  the  south.  For  four  months  it  raged  in  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  ending  wth  the  fight  at  Vinegar-hill  near  Enniscorthy, 
where  General  Lake  routed  the  great  mass  of  the  rebel  army, 
1798.  When  all  was  ended  900  Frenchmen  landed  at  Killata 
Bay,  only  to  surrender  in  less  than  a  month  at  Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 

Another  rising  occurred  in  1803,  but  it  was  suppressed  in  a 
single  night. 

A  feeble  rising  took  place  under  O*  Brien  in  Tipperary,  1848. 
The  treasonable  plottings  of  the  Fenians  culminated  in  1865. 

2.  What  events  led  to  the  dethronement  of  James  II.? 
Describe  his  character. 

Jameses  policy  was  directed  to  the  attainment  of  two  ends — 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism  and  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power.  To  obtain  these  he  required  a  new  High  Commission 
Court  to  ensure  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  a  settled  revenue,  a 
standing  array,  and  the  repeal  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the 
Test  Act.  He  soon  obtained  the  first ;  Parliament  had  granted 
him  the  second  ;  it  allowed  him  to  raise  the  army  to  20,000  men; 
but  refused  to  yield  him  the  last.  Claiming  .the  double  power 
of  suspending ^2LTid  of  dispensing  with  any  law  he  chose,  he, 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  Test  Act,  began  to  officer  his 
troops  with  Catholics  and  to  appoint  them  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  followed  this  up  by  demanding  that  a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending  the  penal  laws  against 
Nonconformists  and  Catholics,  should  be  read  by  every  clergy- 
man on  two  successive  Sundays. 

Seven  bishops  who  petitioned  against  it  were  arrested, 
and  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  trial  tumults  were  rife  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  men  of  the  west  were  prepared  to 
take  arms.  The  accused  were  finally  acquitted  on  the  grand 
constitutional  ground  that  the  dispensing  power  claimed  by  the 
king  was  illegal.  Great  reioicings  were  held  when  the  news  of 
the  acquittal  spread  abroad. 

The  birth  ot  a  son  to  James  at  last  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Fears  for  a  Catholic  succession  caused  the  nobles  and  clergy  of 
England  to  send  a  letter  to  William  of  Orange,  eptreating  him  to 
come  with  an  army  and  aid  them  in  defending  their  freedom 
and  faith.  Accepting  the  invitation,  William  landed  at  Torbay 
in  November,  1688.  In  less  than  two  months  James  fled  to 
France,  and  William  was  received  in  London  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

James  II.  was  reckless  and  self-willed.  Like  all  the  Stuarts,  he 
firmly  believed  in  the  Divine  Right,  and  that  he  therefore  could 
rule  his  people  as  he  pleased.  His  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  strengthened  and  sharpened  by  the  thirst  for  absolute 
power,  cost  him  the  throne.  His  perversity  and  petty  spite,  his 
childishness  and  meanness,  overshadow  that  diligence  and 
punctuality  in  the  despatch  of  business  for  which  he  has  been 
admired. 


.  Compositiosi. 

1.  Write  the  substance  of  the  passage  read  to  you ;  or 

2.  Write  a  letter  on*  Early  Rising,'  or,  *  A  Day's  Fishing.* 


Sir, 


Glasgow,  28th  Jan.,  1888. 


There  is  an  oft-quoted  couplet  that  parents  have  tried  to 
engrave  on  the  tablet  of  childhood's  brain,  namely, 
*  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.* 
And  we  have  many  stories  told  of  eminent  men  who  have  attri- 
buted their  position  in  life  to  the  habit  of  early  rising. 

The  sluggard  is  depicted  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  as  an 
incorrigible  lie-a-bed,  and  the  industrious  woman  is  beautifully 
pictured  as  rising  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giving  meat  to  her 
nonsdioldj  ,  . 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  sleep  is  refreshing,  but  over-indul- 
gence enfeebles  the  body  and  ultimately  the  brain.  The  student 
who  pores  over  his  studies  till  late  at  night  cannot  compete  with 
the  one  who,  retiring  at  a  timely  hour,  leaves  his  couch  at  early 
morning  and  begins  his  work  with  a  fresh  and  healthy  brain. 
It  has  been  said  by  physicians  that  six  hours*  sleep  are  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  of  health,  but  what  should  we  say  of  those  who 
have  not  the  self-denial  to  do  with  less  than  nine  or  ten  ?  Pro- 
tracted sittings  at  night  are  beginning  to  be  abolished,  and 
properly  so,  too,  by  members  of  Parliament,  as  a  rule  has  been 
recommended  for  adjourning  shortly  after  midnight 

In  the  country,  farmers  and  others  who  are  proverbially 
healthy  are  accustomed  to  be  up  and  out  by  six  o'clock  at  the 
latest,  the  clocks  being  so  regulated  that  they  show  time  at 
least  half-an-hour  before  Greenwich,  so  that  the  servants  may 
be  at  work  as  early  as  possible. 

We  find  among  our  scholars  that  the  best  resvlts  are  obtained 
in  those  subjects  that  are  attacked  first  in  the  day,  when  the 
mind  is  vigorous  ;  and  the  teacher  has  often  remarked  that  if, 
in  summer,  work  was  begun  at  7  a.m.,  and  finished  by  I  p.m-i 
brilliant  results  would  be  got. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, . 

James  Scott. 


END   OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER* 
(  Two  hours  and  a  half  alloioed  for  this  paper.) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation  in  a  neat  hand  with  correct  spelling  ^nc} 
punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector, 

PesmAQship, 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  Copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Majestically.' 

Write  in  small  hand  as  a  gpedmen  of  Copy-setting,  tho 
sentence  *  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.* 

Arithmetic. 

I.  Find  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  interest 
on  ;f  1,350  for  3  years  at  4  per  cent. 


[a)  Simple  Interest  =  ^'^^^^^^  ^  ^  j 


^£1^ 


4  p.  c.  gives  ^  of 
prin.  as  interest 


Compound  Interest 


54 


1404 
•56-16 


1460-16 
58-4064 


1518-5664 
135Q 


Principal  for  1st  year. 
Interest  „  „ 
Principal  for  2nd  „ 
Interest  „  „ 
Principal  for  3rd  „ 
Interest  „  „ 
Amount  for  3  years. 

Interest  -      „ 


;fi68-5664 

20 

11-328 

12 

3936 

£   8. 

Compound  Interest  =  168  11 

Simple  ,,       =  162    o 

^•.  The  difference    =     6  ii    3*936.    Ans, 


d. 

3-936 
o 


2.  What  sum  will  amount  to  ;^4326  8s.  in  2  years  at  4  per 
cent,  compound  interest  ? 

(a)  Compound  interest  of  ;f  100  for  2  years  at  4  per  cent, 
=  ;f8-i6 

amt  amt         prin.   prin. 

(d)  /.  ;f  io8-i6  :  ;^4326-4  ::  2:ioo  :  x 

^100x4326:4^^^,    Ans. 
io8*i6  ■ 

3.  Goods  are  sold  for  ;£'728  at  a  loss  of  9  per  cent. ;  at  what 
price  would  they  have  gained  7  per  cent 

91  :  107  ::  £72^  :  price  required. 

/7a8x.07^^8s6.,   An* 
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FEMALES. 

I.  Explain,  as  if  to  beginners,  how  it  comes  that  \  is  equal 
to^. 

In  5  the  unit  is  divided  into  5  equal  parts  of  which  3  are 
taken. 

In  \^  the  same  unit  is  divided  into  20  equal  parts  of  which 
12  are  taken. 

But  I  division  in  the  first  is  equal  to  4  in  the  second. 

Therefore  5  =  W  or 

It  will  be  seen  that  multiplying  f  ^y  I  ^*^  g^'  45*  * 
Now  J  =  4  •^  4  =  I  ana  multiplying  by  i  does  not  change 
the  value  of  any  number. 

or,  \l  of  £^  s=  I2S.  and  3  of  ;Ci  =  12s. 

..  Simplify  (iofH)4-(tof3i) 

(Jtof2^)-K-tof3i)  _  a  X  V)  +  U  X  y) 
f  X  3i  -  (2i  4- 1«  "  (f  X  i)  --  (^^  X  M 

25  +  91 

^    35 
-        i 
=  Wxt 
=  2A.    Ans. 

3.  After  selling  ^,  ^,  and  ^  of  his  estate  a  gentleman  still 
retains  property  to  the  value  of  ;£'io,ooo.  What  was  the 
original  value  of  his  property  ? 

20  +  15  +  12  _   4, 
60  '" 


(«)  *  +  i  +  i  = 
(d)  after  selling  |J  he  has  ^g  of  the  estate  left 
the  whole  estate  =  ^"^  ><  ^ 


M 


13 


=  ;^46,1S3  lis,  iijd.  Ans. 


4.  A  and  B  can.  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3  days ;  B  and  C  in 
4  days ;  A  and  C  in  5  days.  In  what  time  can  they  do  it 
worlang  together  ? 

A  and  B  do  ^  or  |g  in  i  day 

BandC   „  ^  or  i(       „ 

AandC   „  J^or  «       „ 

.*,  A  +  B  +  C    ,,  ^'j  in  2  days  since  each  is  reckoned  twice. 

And  so  A,  B,  C,  will  do  -^  of  the  work  in  i  day,  or  they 
will  do  the  whole  in  ^  days  =  2H  <^&ys. 

Euclid. 

I.  Define  adjacent,  alternate ,  and  exterior  angles,  respectively. 

Adjacent  angles  are  those  which  arc  made  by  one  straight 

line  standing  upon  another ;  thus  ABC,  DBC  are  adjacent  angks. 

c 


A  B  b 

Alternate  angles  are  those  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  a  straight 
line  meeting  two  parallels,  but  not  adjacent  ta  one  another : 
thus,  BEF,  EFC  are  alternate  angles. 


Exterior  angles  are  those  made  by  the  production  of  the  side 
of  any  rectilineal  figtire,  or  of  a  line  meeting  two  parallels,  thus, 
BEG* 


2.  Parallelograms  upon  equal  bases  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal. 

Euclid,  Book  I.,  Prop.  36. 

3.  If  a  triangle  and  a  parallelogram  are  between  the  same 
parallels,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  double  the  base  of  the 
parallelogram,  show  that  the  triangle  is  equal  in  area  to  the 
parallelogram. 

A  D   _^  £ 


B  C  F 

Let  the  triangle  EBF  and  the  parallelogram  ABCD  be 
between  the  same  parallels  AE  and  BF,  and  let  BF  the  base  of 
the  triangle  EBF  be  double  of  BC  the  base  of  the  parallelogram 
ABCD,  thfen  the  triangle  EBF  =  the  parallelogram  ABCD. 

Join  CE.  Then  the  triangle  EBC  is  equal  to  the  triangle 
ECF  because  they  are  on  equal  bases  BC,  CF  and  between  me 
same  parallels  AE,  BF,  and  therefore  the  triangle  EBF  is 
double  of  the  triangle  EBC.  But  the  parallelogram  ABCD 
is  also  double  of  the  triangle  EBC  (I.  41.)  Therefore  the 
triangle  EBF  is  equal  tO  the  parallelogram  ABCD, 

Graminar. 
Endure  their  fiery  eyes  as  best  you  may,  and  ride  on  slowly 
and  reverently,  for,  facing  you  from  the  side  of  the  tnlnsom, 
that  looks  longitrise  through  the  street,  you  see  the  one  glorious 
shape  transcendent  in  its  beauty;  you  see  the  large  eyes  set  and 
self-relying  as  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror,  with  all  the  rich  shadows 
of  thought  lying  daj'kly  around* 

1.  Give  the  general  analysis  of  the  above  passage,  naming 
the  different  clauses. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

General  Analysis. 


% 


0 

s 


H 

4) 
% 


I! 


0 
O 


I 


g 


I 


t 


1^ 


-3 

Oi 


«5 


3  - 


S3 


>•  B     ^'\ 


i^ 


% 


11 


1 


^  ^ 


3 


o  o« 

.  o  t>o.S 
bc-g  S 

£3*^0 
•73   W   « 


4i 


«*4      0) 

ill 
111 


i 


■Sitg) 


1 

8? 

.e 
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Parsing. 

best — adv.  of  manner,  superL  deg.  {well,  hetter,  best)  mod. 

*  may  (endure)  * 

majH^neg,  aux.  def.  verb  (ffiay,  might)  indie,  pres.,  indef., 
2nd  persoh.,  pL,  agr.  with  'you'  and  forming  with 
(endure)  pot.,  pres.,  &c. 

facing— rtg,   trans,  verb,   pres.    or  incompl.  part.,   quaL 

*  transom.' 

that — simple  rel.  pron.,  anteced.    'transom,'    3rd   pers., 

sing.,  neut.,  nom.,  subj.  of  '  looks.' 
longwise — adv.  of  manner,  mod.  '  looks.' 
as — subord.  conj.  or  conj.  adv.,  introducing  a  subord.  adv. 

sent  and  mod.  '  are  set,  &c.' 
ff/7— pronom.  adj.,  indef.  num.,  (jual.  '  shadows.' 
around — adv.  of  place  mod.  '  lymg.' 

3.  Explain  in  your  own  way  the  construction  of  the  following 
sentences  :-— 

(a)  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled, 
{b)  He  does  ever3rthing  but  what  he  ought. 
{c)  I  had  rather  go  than  stay. 
(a)  '  But '  is  here  properly  a  preposition  and  the  line  should 
read  'all  but  Ai>/.'    Those  who  consider  it  a  conjunction  might 
fill  up  the  ellipsis  thus  : — '  Whence  all  had  fled  but  he  (had  not 
fled).' 

{b)  Here  the  preposition  '  but '  with  the  tioun  clause  '  what 
he  ought '  forms  a  hmiting  adjunct  to  'everything.' 

{c)  Some  say  that  'had*  is  equivalent  to  'would'  others 
sijgain  defend  *  had  '  as  being  correct  and  similar  to  the  construc- 
tion, '  I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  in  awe  of  such  a  thing 
as  I  myself.' 


SECOND  PAPER. 
(  7\tfO  hours  attd  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  What  parts  of 
British  North  America  are  not  embraced  in  the  above  ?    Why  ? 

Newfoundland  is  not  included  in  the  Dominion  because  it  has 
hitherto  held  aloof  from  the  Confederation. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia. 

In  1845  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  predicted  that  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  Australian  Mountains  bore  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  rocks  would  be  found  to  be  gold  producing. 
Some  six  years  afterwards  Hargraves  discovered  extensive 
deposits  of  the  precious  metal  at  Bathurst  and  Wellington  in 
New  South  Wales.  Since  that  time  very  valuable  and  exten- 
sive gold-fields  have  been  found  in  various  localities  but  espe- 
cially in  Victoria.  Very  little  gold  has  as  yet  been  found  in 
South  or  West  Australia,  but  in  Queensland  gold  is  particularly 
plentiful.  In  1862  at  the  International  Exhibition  held  in 
London  a  gilded    pryamid  was    exhibited    representing    the 

?[uantity  of  gold  exported  from  Victoria,  from  185 1  to  1861. 
t  was  45  feet  high,  10  feet  sq.  at  its  base,  and  contained  1,492 
cubic  ft.  It  represented  a  value  of  nearly  105  million  pounds 
steriing. 

3.  Write  short  notes  on  each  of  the  following: — Penang, 
St  Helena,  Norfolk  Island,  Bhamo,  Point  de  Galle,  and  Hong- 
Kong. 

Penang  is  an  island  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
densely  wooded,  rich  in  tropical  produce,  very  healthy,  bein^f  a 
resort  for  invalids.  Penang  is  the  name  for  the  betel-nut  which 
the  island  produces,  hence  its  name. 

St.  Helena,  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  belonging  to 
Britain,  rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean  to  a  height  of  nearly 
3000  ft.  y  famous  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  from  181 5  to  his 
death  in  1821 ;  place  of  call  for  ships  for  water  and  provisions. 

Norfolk  Island,  an  island  in  South  Pacific,  formerly  a  penal 
settlement,  now  peopled  by  a  few  of  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  'Bounty'  who  were  brought  from  Pitcaim 
Island  in  1856. 

BKanto,  in  Burmah,  is  a  prosperous  town  and  the  chief  seat 
of  the  commerce  %vith  China,  exporting  salt,  rice,  &c. ,  and  im- 
porting cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods. 

Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  is  an  important  station  for  steam 
|>acket8,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 

Hong-Kong,  on  the  coast  of  China,  though  small,  rock^, 
and  barren,  is  a  valuable  possession  of  Britain  on  account  of  its 
{wlitical  and  defensive  position;  ceded  to  Britsun  1842. 


Histoiy. 

1,  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Popish  Plot  with  dates. 

This  pretended  plot  (1678)  was  the  fabrication  of  a  dissolute 
clergyman  called  Titus  Oates.  He  swore  information  before 
Sir  E.  Godfrey  that  the  Catholics  were  plotting  to  assassinate 
Charles  II.  and  purposing  to  place  the  Duke  0?  York  on  the 
throne;  that  the  city  of  London  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the 
Protestants  everywnere  to  be  massacred ;  and  if  Tames,  Duke  of 
York,  refused  to  accept  the  crown,  or  did  not  fulm  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death* 

Oates's  story  was  at  first  credited,  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  pension  of  ^  1200  and  apartments  in  Whitehall,  till  a  reaction 
took  place,  when  he  was  fined  ;^  100,000  for  libel,  and  imprisoned 
for  non-payment;  he  was  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  under 
James  II.,  but  pardoned  and  rewarded  under  William  III. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^ 
made  between  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  2i,ooO 
Scottish  troops  crossed  the  borders  in  the  beginning  of  i644» 
These  were  in  time  to  aid  the  Roundheads  to  gain  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor.  In  Scotland  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
foufi^ht  for  Charles,  gained  six  successive  victories,  and  appeared 
to  be  getting  the  complete  mastery  of  that  kingdom,  when 
Leslie  scattered  his  army  at  Philiphaugh,  1645.  '^'^i^  defeat, 
combined  with  the  overthrow  at  Naseby  in  the  same  yeaf, 
caused  Charles  to  fling  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Scottish 
army  stationed  at  Newark.  They  received  him  respectfully 
and  promised  to  fight  for  him  if  he  would  sign  the  National 
Covenant.  He  refused  to  do  this ;  and  after  some  time  by  his 
own  desire  he  returned  to  his  English  subjects. 

The  Scots,  on  hearitog  of  the  treatment  the  King  was  receiving 
from  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  re-crossed  the  border 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  Cromwell  met  and  defeated 
them  at  Preston.  A  government  was  soon  established  at 
Edinburgh  hostile  to  Charles. 

After  Charles's  execution  the  Scots  rose  in  favour  of  Charles  11., 
but  Cromwell  quelled  them  at  Dunbar,  1650. 


Composltioii. 

Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  to  an  advanced  class  on  '  The 
Horse,'  or  '  Farming.' 

Farming, 

{a)  fntroduction.^^DrtiW  from  class  the  important  place 
which  agriculture  holds,  our  dependence  upon  farming  and  the 
farmer  for  food,  clothing,  &c.  If  in  a  city  school,  ask  how 
many  have  visited  a  farm  in  the  country ;  rouse  their  interest 
by  a  short  description  of  farming  operations  at  various  seasons 
ox  the  year.  Show  the  value  of  agricultural  knowledge  to 
emigrants  from  this  country. 

(b)  De/imtion. — A  farm  is  a  portion  of  land  set  apart  for  cul- 
tivation either  by  the  proprietor  or  by  a  tenant,  who  pays  a 
certain  rent.  {Point  out  the  easy  conditions  on  which  land  is 
given  to  colonists,  and  the  advantage  of  emigration  to  those  who 
have  some  capital. ) 

{c)  Taking  a  farm. — Capital  required;  not  advantageous  for 
either  landlord  or  tenant  unless  he  can  command  a  sum  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  land  very  rich  land  requiring  less 
capital  in  proportion  to  the  rent  than  poor  land  ;  consider  con- 
dition and  fertility  of  soil  both  as  to  nature  and  how  it  was  left 
by  former  occupant ;  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  convenient 
situation  of  the  farm  ;  disposition  of  fields ;  adaptation  of  build- 
ings ;  roads  to  fields ;  distances  ;  convenience  of  good  pasture  ; 
abundance  of  good  water ;  and  consequently  the  offer  of  a  fair 
rent ;  lease ;  the  benefit  of  a  19  years'  lease. 

{d).  Buildings. — Show  by  diagram  disposition  of  dwelling- 
house  (speak  of  house  suited  to  the  wealth  of  occupant) ;  court  ; 
dairy  sneltered  yards;  bams;  cartsheds ;  haysheds;  stack- 
yard ;  stores  for  various  produce ;  arrangement  for  collecting 
manure. 

(e)  Implenunts. — Plouj^hs ;  harrows,  &c. ;  reaping-machines  ; 
raking-machines ;  thrashing-machines,  &c 

Note. — Use  black-board  freely  for  headings,  notes,  «iid  tikis* 
trations. 
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Latin. 

FIRST  STAGE. 
( The  answers  to  he  written  on  a  separate  paper), 

I.  Give,  with  examples,  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs.  Compare  bene^  dives,  malust  itequani, 
diUf  tnagntiSy  and  sape. 

Adjective*  in  Latin  form  their  comparative  by  adding  -ior, 
and  their  superlative  by  adding  -issimus  to  the  stem  after  the 
removal  of  its  final  vowel,  as : 

Positive.  Compar.       Superlative. 

Superbus  (stem,  superbo)        superbior        superbissimus 
Tristis  (stem,  tristi)  tristior  tristissiraus 

Sapiens  (stem,  sapienti)  sapientior       sapientissimus 

Adjectives  ending  in  er  drop  the  e  in  forming  the  comparative 
when  they  drop  it  in*  the  oblique  cases ;  but  they  form  the  super- 
lative by  adding  rimus  to  the  nominative  singular,  as  : 


'OSITIVE, 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Acer 
Liber 
Miser 

acrior 

liberior' 

miserior 

acernmus 
liberrimus 
miserrimus 

Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  or  participles  in  comparison 
follow  the  peculiarities  of  the  words  from  which  they  are 
derived.  The  comparative  generally  in  -us,  corresponding  to 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective  ;  and  the  superlative  is  formed  from 
the  superlative  of  the  adjective  by  changing  -us  into  -e,  as  : 
alte,  altius,  altissime;  male,  pejus,  pessime. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Bene 

melius 

optime 
ditissime 

Dives 

ditior 

Mains 

pejor 

pessime 

Nequam 

ncquicr 

nequissimus 

Diu 

diutius 

diutissime 

Magnus 

major 

maxime 

Saepc 

sa)pius 

saepissime 

2.  Decline  together  velox  ilia  navis ;  and  give  the  infinitives 
of  the  verb  to  be;  and  the  participles,  active  and  passive,  of  the 
verb  to  teach. 


Singular. 
Nom.  Velox  ilia 

Gen.     Velocis        illius 
Dat.     Veloci  illi 

Ace.     Velocem      illam 
Abl.     Veloce  or  i  il.'a 


Plural. 

na\is      Veloces        iliac  naves 

navis      Velocium     illarum  navium 

navi        Velocibus"   illis  navibus 

navem    Veloces        illas  naves 

nave       Velocibus    illis  navibus 

Infmitivcs  cf  the  verb  *  to  be '  (esse)  : — 
Pres.  and  Imperf.     Esse,  to  be. 
Future  Futurum-am-um  esse,  or  fore,  to  be  aboiU  to 

be, 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.     Fuisse,  to  have  been. 

Future  Perfect.         Futurum-ara-um  fuisse,  to  have  been  about 
to  be. 
Participles  cf  the  verb  *  to  teach  '  (doccre)  :— 

Active.  . 
Present.     Dccens,  teaching. 
Future.      DccturuB-a-um,  abotit  to  teach. 

Passive. 
Pcrfecli  I>octUs-a-um,  taught. 

Gerundive.     Doccndus-a-nni,    deserving,    or   rcjniriiig    to   be 
taught, 

3.  Translate  into  English  and  parse  the  following  words  in 
italics : — 

{a)  Serwuspttero  corpus  monstrabat, 
\b)  Porias  urbis  cives  clauscrant. 

TraS'slation. 
(rt)  The  slave  was  showing  the  body  to  the  boy. 
\b)  The  ciliiens  had  shut  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Parsing. 
Viuro  dat.,  sing.,  mas.,  noun  of  2nd  dccl.,  pucr-i,  governed 

by  '  monstrabat.' 
Corpus         ace,   sing.,  ncut.,  noun   of  3rd  decl.,  corpus-oris, 

yov.  by  *  mcnblrabat.* 


Monstrabat  reg.  verb,   1st  conj.,  monstro-avi-atum-are,  indie, 
imperf.,    3rd     pers.,    sing.,    agr.    with    subj. 

*  ser\'us.'    This  verb  governs  ace.  and  dat. 
Portas          ace,  plur.,  fem.,  noun  of  ist  decl.,  porta-ae,  gov.  by 

*  clauscrant.  * 

Optional. 

Translate  into  Latin  : — 

{a)  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  wisdom. 

{b)  We  have  loved  the  songs  of  the  poet. 

{a)  lUe  fuit  vir  gumma  prudentia,  or  summae  prudentiae. 

\b)  Nos  poetae  carmina  amavimus. 

{To  be  continued,) 


^upll  IfUthm   ^rtpnratioit  f  ajiers. 


Most  of  our  readers  will  be  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  various  Inspectors  of  Schools  as  well  as  the 
authorities  of  Training  Colleges  complain  of  the  bad 
way  in  which  pupil  teachers  are  prepared  both  for  their 
own  Examinations  and  the  Queen's  Scholarship  test. 
This  want  of  preparedness  is  not  always  the  fault 
either  of  the  teacher  or  his  pupil.  But  the  loss  falls 
with  greatest  force  on  the  pupil  who  loses  the  yearly 
grant  of  40s.  or  60s.,  and  perhaps  a  good  position  on 
the  Scholarship  list,  from  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.  Masters  and  mistresses  of  country  schools 
often  find  but  little  time  to  carefully  prepare  a  syllabus 
for  their  young  assistants,  and  for  want  of  time  and  the 
needful  help  the  evil  results  already  mentioned  follow. 

We  wish  still  further  to  make  the  Practical 
Teacher  worthy  of  its  name,  and  if  possible  of 
greater  use  still  to  both  teachers  and  pupil  teachers. 
To  this  end  we  intend  to  devote  a  portion  of  our 
space  monthly  to  their  interests.  Two  experienced 
practical  teachers  will  write  short  papers,  and 
model  essays,  set  specimen  papers,  and  give  model 
answers  to  the  Government  questions.  Pupil 
teachers  are  now  examined  twice  a  year,  and  some- 
thing of  value  for  each  set  will  be  found  in  each 
number  of  the  Practical  Teacher.  We  shall  relieve 
the  work  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  by  setting 
examination  papers  to  cover  the  work  of  each  quarter, 
giving  also  a  test  examination  paper  previous  to  the 
yearly  examinations  in  April  and  October.  That  a 
pupil  teacher  may  know  in  what  subject  he  is  weak, 
we  undertake  to  examine  these  papers  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  set,  and  return  them  with  notes 
direct  to  anyone  sending  them  to  us.  Any  candidate 
at  the  examination  may  thus  know,  before  the  time,  to 
what  subjects  he  must  particularly  direct  his  attention 
if  he  wishes  to  successfully  pass  the  yearly  test.  By 
this  means  we  hope  large  numbers  may  be  enabled 
to  earn  the  grant  to  pupil  teachers  who  are  now 
marked  as  failures,  or  who  only  just  'scrape  through.' 
Masters  and  mistresses  who  have  charge  of  schools 
will  thus  be  relieved  of  much  anxiety  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  quarterly  tests,  while  the  assessment  of  our 
examiners,  who  have  each  had  upwards  of  twenty 
years'  experience  in  examining  and  setting  papers,  and 
who  are  among  the  best  known  and  most  highly 
respected  teachers  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  taken  as  a 
sure  guide  to  H.  M,  Inspector's  assessment. 
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,  The  papers  for  the  Fourth  Year  pupil  teachers  will 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  include  preparation  for 
the  Scholarship  examination.  The  whole  ground 
before  entering  college  will  thus  be  covered,  and  other 
parts  of  the  magazine  will  carry  the  teacher  through  to 
his  certificate,  and  aid  him  in  his  everyday  work  in  the 
school. 

The  present  number  contains  a  Test  Paper  for  the 
April  teachers. 

If  answers  to  any  year  of  this  set  be  forwarded  to 
us  by  the  loth  of  this  month,  with  a  postal  order 
for  one  shilling  enclosed,  they  shall  be  returned 
corrected  and  post  free  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Four  weeks  will  then  be  left  for  perfecting  good 
work,  and  for  making  up  places  where  the  pupil 
teacher  is  weak. 

The  April  number  will  contain  a  half-yearly  test  for 
the  October  teachers,  and  a  paper  of  hints,  instruc- 
tions, and  other  valuable  aid  to  the  April  teachers. 

TEST  PAPERS  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS 
WHO  ARE  TO  BE  EXAMINED  IN  APRIL. 

Directions. 

1.  Write  on  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  on  cnc  side  only. 

2.  At  the  top  of  each  half  sheet  write  you  name  in  full ;  also 
the  full  name  of  your  school,  and  the  year  whose  papers  you  cro 
answering. 

3.  Do  not  write  the  questions,  but  prefix  to  each  answer  the 
number  of  the  question  to  which  it  corresponds. 

4.  Do  not  use  any  book  or  writing  from  which  answers  may 
be  copied. 

5.  If  you  have  not  time  to  answer  all  the  questions  in  any 
subject,  choose  those  you  can  answer  the  best ;  but  do  not  omit 
the  whole  of  any  one  subject. 

6.  Keep  strictly  to  the  time  allowed. 


END   OF    FIRST  YEAR. 

Three  atul  a  half  hours  allcwcJ* 

Arithmetic. 

(Do  three  sums  only*) 

MALE84 

1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  decimal  fraction ;  a  recurring 
decimal     Give  other  names  for  a  recurring  decimal 

{b)  Find  the  value  of  iB^liij  of  2  cwt.  2  qri.,  and  of  ^  of 
/8  8s.  sJd. 

2.  Add  together  3  ^,  2  f^,  J  and  ^\  ;  also  find  the  difference 
of  3jV  and  2 J  and  divide  3^*^  by  2 J. 

3.  Divide  24*109932  by  301 '28,  and  find  the  value  in  cubic 
feet  and  inches  of  '90625  of  a  cubic  yard. 

4.  A  gives  away  in  charity  J  of  his  income  and  pays  yV  of  it 
in  rates  and  taxes.  After  these  deductions  he  has  £473  *3s.  id. 
IcfL     What  is  his  gross  income  ? 

FEMALES. 

1.  Find  by  practice  the  rent  of  134  ac.  3  rds,  16  pis.  at 
£2  I2S.  6d.  per  acre. 

2.  Make  out  a  bill  for  17  yards  of  calico  at  9jd.  per  yard; 
34J  yds.  of  flannel  at  is.  9d.  per  yd. ;  25J  yds.  of  linen  at 
2s.  y.Jd.  per  yd. ;  14  pairs  of  stockings  at  2s.  4]d.  per  pair  ;  and 
5  pairs  of  gloves  at  19s.  3d.  per  doi^cn  pairs.     Receipt  if. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  (jreatc^t  C\>nimc)n  Measure? 
Find  the  G.  C  M.    of  125,  690,  935. 

4.  Explain  the  rule  for  addition  of  fractions.  What  fraction 
would  be  left  after  paying  away  I  of  my  money  and  then  -J  of 
the  remainder  ? 

Geography. 

MALES  AND   FE.MALKS. 
{Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Wales  and  insert  Snowdcn,  B^la,  Flint, 
Swansea,  Cardiff,  the  rivers,  capes  and  openings. 

2.  Name  the  various  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  their 
chiff  town.?,  and  whose  situated.  Clivc  tl*.c  productions  cf 
Manitoba  and  the  Norlh-West  Territory, 


3.  Which  are  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire 
and  Scotland  ?    Say  for  '.vhat  each  is  notec'. 

4.  If  you  had  to  travel  to  Melbourne  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible, which  route  would  you  take,  and  what  places  would  you 
pass  through  ?  State  briefly  any  other  way  of  reachiaj  the 
same  place. 

Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Annver  Questions  i  and  2^  and  one  other  question*) 

1.  But  see  I  the  minstrel  vision  fails, 

The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more  ; 
The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 

Or  iiink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 
For  the  loud  bugle  pealing  high, 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale. 
And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  bannered  tor^vcrs  of  Evandale.  Seoit* 

•Analyse  the  fines  i,  2,  5 — 8. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  itaHcs. 

3.  Give  six  examples  of  terminations  of  Engfish  nouns  and 
six  adjectives,  explaming  their  use  and  meaning. 

4  What  arc  mood,  voice,  tense  and  person  as  applied  to 
verbs.    Give  examples. 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES." 
{Atuiocr  thrje  questions  only.) 

1.  What   claim  had   William  of  Normandy   to   the   Briiidh . 
throne?     Who  was  the  last  Saxon  king?     Give  a  short  account 
of  his  reign  ? 

2.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  England  ?  Which 
part  was  first  subject  to  its  influence  ? 

3.  Name  the  chief  events  of  Alfred's  reign.  What  progress 
did  England  make  while  he  was  king  ? 

4.  Who  was  Tostig?  Guihrum?  Sweyn?  Adrian?  Julius 
Ciesar  ? 


END  OF  SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  PAPER. 
Euclid. 

MALES. 
(A/tsiver  tioo  qiustiotiSj  including  Question  j)  i/yoU  ^an.) 

1.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equsll. 

2.  To  draw  a  straight  line  at  right  angle]  to  a  given  slra'gV.t 
fine  from  a  given  point  in  the  same. 

3.  If  A  be  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ABC,  and  BA 
be  produced  so  that  AD  is  equal  to  BA,  show  that  BCD  is  a 
right  angle,. 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

(Do  three  sums  only,) 

1.  How  long  has  a  bill  to  run  if  the  discount  on  £^2<)  ics» 
calculated  at  2^  per  cent.,  is  £/^^  los.  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  stikks  f  consols  ?  brokerage  ? 

Find  the  income  derived  from  investing  £ioSO  in  the  2J  per 
cents,  at  85^,  a  brokerage  of  ~  per  cent,  being  charged. 

3.  What  is  the  diflerenje  between  the  simple  and  compound 
interest  on  £6^0  for  2  years,  iiHcrcit  payable  half-yearly  at  5 
per  cent.  ? 

4.  A  block  of  marble  at  the  rate  uf  32s.  a  cubic  foot  coat 
.^130.  It  was  6}  feet  Ion:;  and  3]  feet  wide.  What  would  it 
ha\e  coil  had  its  thickn»j:5s  bean  2j  I\iet  ? 


1.  What  is  meant  ly  a  decimal  fraction  ?  a  recurring  decimal  ? 
Give  other  names  for  a  recurring  decimaU  Find  the  value  of 
1 3 i  5  ^ J  of  2  cwt.  2  q  r*-. 

2.  Convert  the  f»)lowinfj  vulvar  fractions  into  decimal  frac- 
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3.  What  18  the  value  ©^  f  o^  ^  ^^  i^  '8s.  +  }of  fof  15s. 
+  I  of  JW  of  8s.  3d. 

4.  What  fraction  divided  by  2^  is  greater  by  |  than  three 

times  4-1  ? 
1\ 

Grammar. 

{Answer  Questions  i  and  2,  and  one  other  question,) 

Each  hath  hb  refuge  whom  thy  cares  assail. 
For  me,  I  love  my  study  fire  to  trim, 
And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale, 
Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb, 


Till  on  the  drowsy  pas^e  the  lights  grow  dim, 

And  doubtful  slumber  naif  supplies  the  theme ; 

While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grim, 

Damsel  and  dwarf  in  long  procession  gleam, 

And  the  Romancer *s  tale  becomes  the  Reader's  dream. 


Scott, 


(Note  : — Thy  in  line  i  stands  for  Ennui.) 


1.  Put  the  above  passage  into  simple  prose. 

2.  Analyse  the  first  six  Tines. 

3.  Write  out  the  various  kinds  of  enlargements  of  the  subject 
with  examples. 

4.  What  l^atin  prefixes  signify  to,  under,  in  the  way  of, 
against,  out  of,  before.  Give  examples  of  words  in  which  they 
are  used.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  following  termina- 
tions; -ous,  -tion,  -ment,  -al,  -ible. 

Geography. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(Ansioer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  India  with  parallels  and  meridians, 
marking  the  chief  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of 
Southern  Europe?  Give  the  chief  ports  and  the  articles  of 
export  shipped  from  each. 

3.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  France  or  Switzerland. 

4.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  the  variation  of  time 
between  New  York,  Dubfin,  and  London  ? 

SECOND  PAPER. 

(  7\uo  and  a  half  hcurs  allowed.) 

History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

2.  In  whose  reigns  were  the  following  battles  fought,  and 
what  was  the  cause  and  the  result  of  each  ?  Neville*s  Cross, 
Agincourt,  Crecy,  Poictiers,  Sluys. 

3.  What  was  Magna  Charta?  How  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
the  foundation  of  personal  liberty  ? 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  social  condition  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  Tiidor  dynasty. 

Teaching. 

{Attswer  two  questions  only,) 

1.  How  would  you  give  a  dictation  lesson  ?  What  benefits 
do  you  expect  the  children  to  derive  from  such  a  lesson  ? 

2.  Give  a  list  of  some  of  the  common  faults  you  have 
observed  in  the  reading  lessons  of  your  class  during  the  past 
year. 

3.  How  do  you  correct  a  bad  style  of  writing  ?  State  what 
you  think  constitutes  a  good  style  ? 

4.  Describe  some  of  the  apparatus  used  for  teaching  number 
to  the  youngest  children  in  the  infant  school 


END   OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

(  Three  afid  a  half  hours  allowed.) 

Eudid 

MALES  ONLY. 

[Answer  two  questions,  including  No,  j,  if  you  can,) 

t.  The  complements  of  the  parallelograms  which  are  about 
the  diagonal  01  any  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

2.  To  describe  a  square  on  a  given  finite  straight  line. 

3.  If  a  quadrilateral  is  bisected  by  one  diagonal,  the  second 
diagonal  is  bisected  by  the  first. 


Alfifebra. 

MALES  ONLY. 

{Answer  two  questions,  including  question  j,  if  you  can,) 

1.  {a)  Divide  x^  -  {a  +  2)  x^  -{-  (2a  -{-  b)  x  —  2:b  hy  x  —  2. 
{b)  Divide  SJcfibc^  by  yfilf^c^. 

2.  Find  the  algebraic  sum  of 

6         24  24 


3.  Solve  the  equation 


1(1^  ^^\  =  '4-y  +  S 
2  V        ^x-z)  ^-^ 


5 


A  fruit  dealer  had  some  peaches,  one  half  of  which  he  bought 
at  5  for,is.,  and  the  rest  at  6  for  is.  He  sold  them  at  11  for 
2s.,  and  lost  is.  6d.  How  should  he  have  sold  them  to  gain  a 
guinea  on  the  transaction  ? 

Mensuration. 

MALES    ONLY. 
(Ansztfer  one  question  only,) 

1.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  whose  sides 
are  68,  91,  and  54  yards  respectively. 

2.  How  wide  is  a  street  if  a  ladder  60  ft.  long  placed  towards 
its  middle  will  reach  the  tops  of  the  houses  on  opposite  sides, 
the  heights  of  which  are  40  and  52  feet  respectively  ? 

FEMALES  ONLY. 
(Answer  three  questions  Oftly.) 

1.  Convert  '428571  into  a  vulgar  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms, 
and  divide  -16  by  -016. 

2.  After  running  out  of  a  cistern  j^  of  its  contents,  and  then 
one-third  of  the  remainder,  and  again  I  of  what  was  then  left, 
what  decimal  of  the  whole  remained  ?  If  that  fraction  repre- 
sented 270  gallons,  what  did  the  whole  cistern  contain  ? 

3.  A  bankrupt  whose  effects  are  worth  ;f  128  ics.  6d.  pays 
IS.  8d.  in  the /•    What  are  his  debts  ?        ^         ^  ^^^ 

4.  Find  the  value  of -^85714  of  ;f30  +  £6'&57i^  +  '&  of 
•J14285  oi£6  +  £5H  8s.  6f  +  1-3  of  •42857is. 

Grammar, 
[Answer  questions  i  and  s,  and  one  other  question.) 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

1.  Yet  here,  Laertes  I  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame  I 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 

And  you  are  stayed  for.    There,  my  blessing  with  thee  J 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

See  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  bis  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

_        ,  .       .  Shakespeare, 

Paraphrase  the  above  passage, 

2.  Analyse  from  «yet*  to  'character.'  Parse  the  words  in 
itaucs. 

3.  What  kinds  of  subordinate  sentences  are  there?  Give 
examples.  Define  a  complex  sentence,  a  finite  verb,  an  interro- 
gative pronoun, 

4.  Write  out  a  doaen  terminations  of  Latin  words,  and  piv© 
three  examples  of  words  in  which  each  is  used. 

Geography. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
[Aftswer  question  I  and  two  other  qtiestions  only.) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  China  or  of  South  Africa. 

2.  Name  the  principal  vegetable  productions  of  India  under 
the  headings  of /^f7<//;'^f/«r/j  and  rara  materials  used  in  fuanu- 

factures. 

3.  What  arc  monsoons  ?  Where  are  they  found  ?  What 
phenomena  frequently  attend  the  changes  of  monsoons  ?  Give* 
a  full  answer. 

4..  Where  and  what  are  Niger,  Baikal,  Kurachcc,  Culch^ 
Benin,  Nankin,  To'.do,  Seychelle,  Hooghly,  Tobolsk. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

(  Tioo  hours  and  a  half  allowed,) 

(Needlework  for  Females.    One  hour.) 

Arithmetic. 

(Answir  three  questions  only, ) 
MALES  ONLY. 

1.  How  much  money  must  I  invest  in  the  4j-  per  cents,  at 
102  in  order  to  have  an  income  of  £z^S  ^*  ^^*  ^^^^^  p^'ying  &n 
income  tax  of  7d.  in  the  £, 

2.  What  is  the  square  root  of  {  to  six  decimal  places  ? 

3.  Find  the  true  discount  on  a  bill  for  £l6^%  8s.  4d.  drawn 
March  6th  at  7  months,  and  discounted  Sep.  15  at  5  per  cent. 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root.  Explain  and 
prove  the  method  of  pointing  in  division  of  decimals.  Divide 
•02552904  by  xx>54. 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

.    I.  Explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  execution  of 
Charles  I. 

2.  Enumerate  the  chief  political  events  of  the  reign  of 
George  IIL 

3.  Give  the  dates  of— {a)  The  first  Reform  Bill ;  (d)  Negro 
Emancipation  ;  (r)  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  {d )  Habeas 
Corpus  Act;  {e)  Petition  of  Right ;  (/ )  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Wnte  what  you  know  of  any  one  of  them. 

4.  Who  were  the  principal  statesmen  and  writers  in  the  times 
of  the  Stuarts  ?    Write  a  life  of  Strafford. 

Teaching:. 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

{Afiswer  tivo  questions  only, ) 

For  Teachers  in  Schools  for  Older  Scholars. 

1.  Write  notes  for  a  lesson  on — (a)  The  divisions  of  England; 
{b)  The  manufacturing  toimts  of  England ^  or  {c)  A  river, 

a.  What  difficulties  have  you  met  with  in  teaching  children 
|0  distinguish  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

3.  What  apparatus  do  you  use  in  teaching  the  Geography  of 
Standard  II. 

For  Teachers  in  Infant  Schools. 

t.  Give  a  list  of  six  suitable  object  lessons  for  infants,  and 
say  what  end  would  be  served  by  giving  such  lessons. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  varied  occupations  in  use  in  your  school. 
What  is  musical  drill  ? 

3.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  *  A  teacup '  or  *  A  table.* 


END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR. 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 

(  Three  and  a  half  hours  allowed. ) 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
on  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  sc^uares  on  the  two  parts 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts.  State 
this  proposition  algebraically. 

2.  To  describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
rectilineal  figure. 

5.  From  Euclid  II.  4,  deduce  a  proof  of  Euclid  L  47. 

Al^febra. 
{Answer  two  questions,  including  question  2,  if  you  can,) 
I.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

a       If 

X     y      a       b 


2jf  +    ^  =  —29/ 


?r; 


2.  Show  how  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  three  quantities.  Prove 
the  truth  of  your  method. 

Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2jr»  -  2Jt*  +  2jc  —  I,  jc»  -  2ac*  +  2jr  -  1, 
2x'  —  jr*  —  2^  +  I. 

3.  Resolve  into  factors  : — 
(a)  9Lr*  —  97jr  -  22 

\b)  lOur*  -  ^ax  —  I2a^ 

Find  the  three  roots  of  &J:'  —  27  =  a 

Mensuration. 
{Answer one  question.) 

1.  What  relationship  exists  between  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  and  its  diameter  ?  Also  between  a  circle  and  a  circum- 
scribed square  ?  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  sector 
of  a  circle. 

2.  A  ladder  12  ft  long  is  gradually  raised  against  a  \iail,  its 
ends  being  in  contact-with  the  wall  and  the  ground.  Find  the 
radius  of  the  circle  described  by  its  middle  point  as  it  is  being 
raised. 

Arithmetic 

FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  A  man  invested  a  sum  of  money  in  the  Four-and-a-Half 
ir  Cents,  at  94,  and  received  a  half-year's  dividend  upon  it. 
e  then  sold  out  at  96^,  and  the  whole  increase  of  capital  he 

had  was  ;f  270.     How  much  did  he  invest  ? 

2.  A  man  engages  in  business  with  £%cyo  capital.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  ne  takes  another  into  partnership  with  ;f  1,050, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  more  a  third,  with  a  capital  of 
jf  450.  At  the  year's  end  they  had  made  £6^0  profit.  What 
share  should  each  receive  ? 

3.  A  father  left  ^  —  £1^0  of  his  money  to  his  eldest  son, 
i  +  ;^20  to  his  second  son,  \  -  /'220  to' his  youngest  son,  and 
I  to  his  wife.    Find  the  eldest  son's  share. 

4.  The  3  per  cent,  stock  is  at  98},  and  the  2k  V^^  cent,  at 
106^.    Into  which  is  it  most  advantageous  to  buy? 

Gnunmar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

1.  No  niore  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear ^ 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  nimself  no  lon^  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  ^  routid; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  ^fl^wiUing  to  be  prest^ 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Goldsmiths 
Analyse  the  above  passage,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Give  some  English  words  derived  from  do,  I  give  ;  fero, 

1  bear  ;  gradus,  a  step  ;  ludo,  I  play ;  lavo,  I  wash. 

3.  Give  specimens  of  the  words  introduced  into  English  from 
foreign  countfies. 

Geography. 
(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Canada,  Australia,  or 
China. 

2.  Write  a  full  account  of  the  causes  of  the  tides.  Illustrate 
your  answer  by  diagrams. 

3.  How  are  the  seasons  caused  ? 

4.  Name  the  most  important  countries  in  each  of  the  four 
continents,  with  their  capitals  and  other  important  towns. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

( Tkvo  and  a  half  hours  allowed,) 

(Needlework  for  Females.    One  hour.) 

Arithmetic 

MALES  ONLY. 
{Ansiver  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Find  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land  no  yards  long  and  }  of 
a  mile  wide  at  £6  los.  per  acre. 

2.  To  the  simple  interest  on  £6^*jo  4s.  ii'52d.  for  5  years  at 

2  per  cent  add  the  compound  interest  on  £6$o  for  2^  yeara  at 
6  per  cent. 
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3.  CoiTees  costing  lod.,  is.,  and  is.  2d.  per  lb.  are  mixed  and 
sold  at  IS.  8d.  per  lb.  What  is  the  gain  per  cent,  and  the  gain 
also  on  li  cwt.  of  the  mixture  ? 

4.  Wl-at  ready  money  will  discharge  a  debt  of  J[^^2%  90.,  due 
half  year  hence,  at  4J  per  cent  ? 

History. 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 
(AfisTVtrr  three  questions  onl)\) 

1.  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Seven  Years'  War? 
Who  were  the  principal  actors  in  it  ? 

2.  How  does  a  person  become  a  Member  of  Parliament^ 
What  privileges  has  he?  Of  how  many  members  docs  the 
House  of  Commons  consist  ? 

3.  What  were  the  relations  of  England  and  India  from  1497 
101708? 

4.  Give  Jin  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  French  power 
in  America. 


Teaching. 

(Ans7a.r  /wj  Questions  only,) 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  [a)  The  Verb,  {b)  Practice,  (i) 
China. 

2.  What  are  the  most  common  faults  you  have  to  correct 
during  a  writing  lesson  ? 

3.  How  do  you  give  a  dictation  lesson  ?  What  advantages  has 
dictation  over  transcription  ? 

For  Teachers  in  Infant  Schools, 

1.  Write  a  specimen  copy  for  the  upper  class  in  an  Infant 
School.  Show  by  specimens  some  of  the  mistakes  which  would 
probably  be  made  in  the  formation  of  the  letters. 

2.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  *  A  Needle,'  or  *  A  Walk  through 
the  Streets.' 

3.  What  method  have  you  adopted  in  teaching  Reading  to 
young  children?  What  other  methods  have  you  been  made 
acquainted  with  ? 

{To  be  continued.) 


RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  om  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3*  1^  When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  le^bly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  Only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  tlie  month,  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*  *  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed—*  The  Query  Editor,^  The  Practical  Teaclier^ 


Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E,C. 


General. 

1.  Matricllation. — You  should  have  said  whether  you 
intend  to  lake  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  If  you  only  want 
to  Matriculate  you  need  only  study  Latin,  English  and  French 
or  German,  liut  as  you  would  have  to  take  Greek  in  the 
Intermediate  B.A.,  if  you  intend  to  go  in  for  it  you  might  as 
well  b^gin  Greek  at  once.  If  you  intend  to  take  a  degree  in 
Science  you.  should  learn  German.  \fr\\.cfor  a  Sylhhus  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  London  Univeroity,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

2.  Inquirer. — You  may  omit  the  follo\ving  chapters ;  27  to 
the  end  of  the  book. 

3.  Z. — (i)  No  they  are  not.  They  are  however  such  as  any 
one  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  answer  who  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  grammar.  Be  sure  you  work  plenty  of  exercises,  and 
have  them  properly  corrected.  Great  value  is  attached  to  a 
correct  rendering  of  the  passages  set.  (2)  If  Caesar,  Book  Vll. 
is  set,  that  and  that  only  is  the  author  you  need  to  make  a 
special  preparation  of.  Why  do  you  mention  all  the  rest.  If 
you  mean  that  having  read  them  you  would  be  prepared  for  the 
unseen  passages  we  should  reply  that  we  could  not  say,  because 
we  do  not  know  how  much  help  you  needed  and  obtained  in 
reading  them.  It  would  be  best  to  take  some  smaU  manual  of 
unseen  passages  .and  attempt  a  few  each  week  under  similar 
conditions  to  those  iniposed  in  the  actual  examination. 

4.  Pk.\ctI(\\L  Tkaciikk. — Yuur  list  is  excellent,  (jtt  your 
exercises  well  corrected.      Mesir. .  Longman^'  have  ju^l  issued 

*  Comus  *  with  Notes,  is.     You  can  also  read  the  answers  to  the 
other  queries  of  this  month. 

5.  E.  C.  H.— It  is  difTicuh  to  say.  Watt's  *  Chemistry,* 
published  by  Churchill,  is  a  good  book.  We  got  a]:)paratus  and 
cIiemicAls  from  Becker  cS:  Co.,  jj,  Maiden  Lane,  W.C.     i 'wisJcn's 

*  Theoretical  Mechanic . .' 


6.  Y.  N.  Q. — If  you  liave  withdrawn  already  you  may  con- 
sider that  you  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  having  really  entered  at 
all ;  that  is  your  position  will  be  that  of  an  acting  teacher  and 
therefore  all  the  regulations  relating  to  acting  teachers  will 
apply  to  you.     This  really  disposes  of  all  your  queries. 

7.  W.  C.  Bennett.—'/). 

8.  L.  D.  W. — You  will  find  your  queries  answered  in  the 
answers  previously  given.  Add  Sully*s  *  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology '  to  your  list  and  Jevons*  *  Primer  on  Logic* 

9.  Magister. — We  hope  to  give  full  solution  to  your  query 
in  our  next  issue,  the  diagraijis  have  caused  delay. 

10.  Julius. — The  syllabus  is  explicit,  It  says  that  'acting 
teachers  who  have  not  passed  with  credit  in  the  preceding  year 
in  either  (or  both)  of  groups  {c)  {d),  must  take  it  (or  them)  up 
again.  Acting  teachers  who  have  not  been  examined  in  the 
preceding  year  must  take  up  both  groups  (/*)  (d).  Acting 
teachers  who  have  not  passed^ with  credit  in  Arithmetic  in  the 
preceding  year  must  answer  the  questions  on  arithmetic  instead 
of  those  on  mensuration.'  This  quotation  may  save  questions  in 
future. 

11.  P.^ECEPTOR. — You  should  send  us  the  syllabus  or  the 
questions  last  set,  or  state  hov/  much  yoa  know  of  the  subjects 
already.  Lock's  'Trigonometry,*  C.  Smith's  'Conic  Sections,' 
Roscoc's  *  Inorganic  Chemistry,*^ liuxley's  *  Animal  Physiology,' 
Ganot's  or  Dcschanel'^  'Natural  Philosophy,'  are  all  good 
books. 

12.  A.  J.  K. — ^We  have  asked  the  opinim  of  a  gcntlcmin 
who  has  been  employed  upon  the  'Jinics  for  many  years,  an  I 
another  who  reports  in  the  House  for  the  Standard,  Both 
advise  tho  system  you  name.  'I'ht-n?  is  no  better.  Having 
adopted  it  do  not  change  it  in  the  least.  Uniformity  in  this 
subject  ist  all  important. 
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13.  Gaudium. — Use  Lock's  *  Dynamics  for  Beginners'  and 
the  *  Statics '  as  soon  as  it  is  out ;  S.  Thompson's  *  Electricity 
and  Magnetism ' ;  Wright's  *  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.' 

14.  Improver. — ^The  large  hand  is  not  good.  The  second 
attempt  is  far  the  best.  Don't  bear  so  heavily  upon  your  pen  ; 
try  to  make  easy  and  even  curves,  and  take  special  pains  to 
%vrite  each  letter  perfectly.  70.  The  small  hana  is  much  better. 
The  letter^  is  done  in  two  ways,  neither  of  them  correct.  The 
last  word  is  good,  but  it  contains  no  letters  presenting  any 
difficulties.    78. 

15.  Wolverhampton.— Read  papers  on  'Pestalozzi '  in  this 
journal.  The  essays  are  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Use  Macarthy's  'History  of  Our  Own  Times,*  and  also  *The 
Victorian  Period '  by  Mackenzie.  The  literature  of  Victoria's 
reign  is  dealt  with  m  a  small  volume  by  Prof.  Morley.  Have 
you  got  Capel's  |  Catch  Questions  in  Arithmetic'  ?  Try  it.  AIsd 
read  all  the  articles  on  Physical  Geography  in  the  Notes  of 
Lessons  now  appearing  in  this  journal. 

16.  Constant  Supporter.— We  are  quite  unable  to  tell  you 
of  cheap  editions  of  the  books  you  name.  Most  likely  your 
choice  will  be  exceedingly  limited.  But  you  would  probably 
save  considerably  by  writmg  to  some  of  the  secondhand  book- 
sellers and  asking  for  exactfy  what  you  want:  Try  Reeves  and 
Turner,  Strand ;  or  Walford  Bros.,  Strand.  A  translation  of 
Ortolan's  L'hist&ire  de  la  legislation  Romaine,  and  Generalisation 
du  droit  Romain,  by  Pritchard  and  Nasmith,  is  published  by 
Butterworth,  7,  Fleet  Street.  For  constitutional  history  read 
Erskine  May,  Hallam,  and  Stubbs. 

17.  A.  H.  M. — ^The  Clarendon  Press  Edition  will  meet  your 
requirements.  You  should  name  the  examination  you  are  pre- 
paring for.  Domestic  Economy  is  not  one  of  the  subjects,  do 
you  mean  Political  Economy,  if  so  you  can  use  Jevons*  Shilling 
Manual  and  Mrs.  Fawcett's  Lessons,  both  published  by  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.  You  might  also  read  Marshall's  *  Economics  of 
Industry '  with  advantage  The  other  subject  is  now  very  wide 
indeed.    You  should  have  read  Sully's  *  Psychology,*  Jevons* 

*  Logic,'  in  addition  to  books  like  Lan^i^ton's  or  Gladman's 

*  "chool  Management.'    Read  also  the  articles  on  *  Pestalozzi,' 
DOW  appearing  in  this  journal. 

iS.  Excise. — I  am  walking  along  the  straight  bank  of  a 
river,  and  should  like  to  know  its  wioth.  I  am  told  it  can  easily 
be  ascertained  with  the  aid  merely  of  a  watch,  provided  I  know 
the  length  of  my  pace ;  this  is  two  and  a  half  leet.  How  am  I 
to  find  the  width  of  the  river  ? 

Take  note  of  an  object  on  the  edge  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Then  take  a  position  exactly  opposite  ;  this  can  be  done 
by  noticing  the  position  of  the  minute  nand ;  e.g.^  if  it  be  at  the 
quarter,  let  it  point  at  the  object,  and  see  that  the  bank  on 
which  you  are  standing  is  on  a  line  with  the  line  that  would  be 
drawn  through  XU.  and  VI. ;  if  at  25  minutes  past,  on  a  line 
with  the  line  through  II.  and  VIII. 

Then  walk  along  the  bank  for  ^\  minutes,  still  seeing  that 
the  line  through  the  same  two  figures  corresponds  with  the  bank. 

Walk  back  to  the  starting  point  counting  the  paces,  which 
multiplied  by  2}  will  give  the  width  in  feet 

A 


-Let  A  be  the  object,  r.nd  B  the  position  exactly 
opposite  ;  also  let  C  be  the  position  after  7 J  minutes.  Then 
the  angle  ACB  will  lie  half  a  right  angle,  as  the  minute  hand 
passes  over  a  right  angle  in  15  minutes. 

Therefore  angle  BAG  is  half  a  right  angle  (I.  32.),  and  BA 
is  equal  to  BC.    (I.  6.) 

Wherefore  width  of  river  16  equal  to  the  di«,tance  BC. 


19.  Pendkw.— Show  that  the  equation  (34:  +  «)(2j:  ~  33  +  8) 
=  4  represents  a  locus  which  lies  entirely  in  two  of  the  angles 
formed  by  the  lines  {yc  +  2  =  0)  and  {2x  —  3s  +  8  =  o). 

{Puckle's  'Conies.') 

The  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  is  found  by  equating 
3^:  +  3  =  o  and  2jc  —  33  +  8  =  o. 

(1)  3jr  +    c  =  o      \ 

(2)  2.r-3z  =   -8/ 

(I)  9a:  +  32  =  o       \ 


(2)    2X 

-3« 

=   -8/ 

llj; 

=   -8 

6x9- 

.*.    X 

Z)(2X 

^xz'' 

-  Zz  +  8)  = 
3s«  +  24J:  + 

4 
%z 

4  =  0 

Transfer  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  to  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  lines  by  putting 

X  ^  x'  -A,  and  5  =  s'  +  fi; 

.-.  6(x'-A)«-7U'-W)(t'  +  i» 

—  3  (*'  +  !})*  +  24  {x'  -  A) 
+  8  («'  +  It)  -  4  =  o 

6(x'«-.iJjr'  +  VA)  -  7(^V  +  \\x'  ^^\z^  -  {\\) 
-3(«"+  »«'  +n?)  +  24^'  -  Yi* 
+  8»'  +  Y  t  -4  =  0 

+  ViV-3«"-  Vi-«'- Y^i* 
-f-  24jr'  -f-  8»'  -  4  =  o 

6ur'«  -  7x'a'  -  38'2  -4  =  0; 

We  can  suppreis  the  accents  and  write  the  equation 
6.r'  -  7jrt  -  3^2  -  4  =  o. 

This  equation  can  be  further  simplified  by  changinj  the 
direction  of  the  axes. 

Put  .r  =  jr'  cos  d  -  s'  sin  d  1 
z  =  *'  sin  ^  +  z'  cos  0} 

and  substitute : — 

Then,  6  (x'^  cos'  ^  -  2x'z'  sin  ^  cos  ^  -f  3'  sin-  0) 

—  7  (r"  sin  ^  cos  ^  —  x'z'  sin^  0  -|-  x'z'  cos'  0 

—  «'-  sin  ^  cos  (?)  —  3  (jr"  sin^  9  -f  2x'z'  sin  ^  cos  ^ 

-f  «'*  cos'  (?)  -  4  =  o 
x"  (6  cos^  ^—  7sin^cos^^3  sin'  9) 

—  x'z'  (18  sin  ^  cos  ^  -  7  sin'  0  +  y  cos-  $) 

—  »'"  (3 cos' $  —  ysind  cosd  ^  6 sin* ^)  —  4  -  0 ; 
Equating  the  co-efficient  of  x'z'  to  zero; 

Thus,  18  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  7  (cos'  6  -  sin^  0)  =  o 
9  sin  2^  -h  7  cos  2^  =  o 

9  sin  20  SB  —  7  cos  2$ 
sin  20  _   _  , 

0^2$  ^ 

/.  tan  20  =   —  J. 

Since  0  can  always  be  found  to  satisfy  this,  the  term  involving 
x'z'  can  be  removed,  and  the  equation  bccomci  • 
jc'3  (6  cos'  0  —  7sln0cos0  —  3  sin-  0) 

—  5'-  (3  cos'  0  -  7  sin  0  cos  0  -  6  sin-  0)  —  4  =  o, 

Or,  \x''  -  Wz"'  —  4  =  0,  putting' A  and  B  for  co-efficients 
of  jr'=*  and  s'- ; 

Therefore  the  locus  represents  an  Hyperbola,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  3.1  +  2=0,  and 
2j:  —  32  +  8  =  o,  and  it  therefore  lies  entirely  in  two  of  the 
angles  formed  by  the  two  lines. 

2a  Rowena.— We  cannot  print  long  extracts  from  a  history. 
Read  cither  Dr.  Smith's  •  Smaller  History  of  England,'  or  better 
still,  Green's  '  Short  History  of  the  English  People,*  an  I  mako 
notp.i  as  yrai  go  over  the  period  referred  to.  Then  you  shoul.l 
condense  the  materials  till  the  answer  occupies  about  one  -iJc 
or  three-quarters  of  a  page  of  foolscap  pa^jcr. 
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I.  Cyclops.— Find  x  and  B  from  the  equations 
jf«  =  a«  +  ^  —  2<z3  «os  B, 
}^  \/3  =  zab  sin  B. 

{Science  and  ArU  1885.) 

(1)  jca  =  fl2  +  ^  _  2/j^  cos  ^1 

(2)  j:*  \/3  =  20^  sin  ^  J 

(1)  JP«  -  (a«  +  ^)  =  -  2^  cos  ^"1 

(2)  x^  \/3  =  2ab  sin  ^  J 
(I)  r*  -  2;k*  (a«  +  ^)  +  (fl«  +  ^)«  =  4/i2^»  cos*  B\ 


(2) 


jjc*  =  4fl»^  sin'  ^ 


Adding]  .-^  -  2^2  (««  +  ^)  +  (a»  +  ^)» 

-  4/12^  (sin*  ^  +  cos«  B) 
=  4^*^ 
4jr^  -  2;ca  (^9  +  l^)  =  4^'^  -  (a»  +  ^)« 

a2««^a-<z4-^ 

^       ^  (g«  +  y)  _  2fl«^  -  ^<  -  ^ 


*•*- 


^a(tft^^) 


(^0" 


_  g*  +  2fl«3«  +  ^*  +  8fl«^  -  4g*  -  4^* 
16 

-    •"  16 

^  _  g^  +  <^*  _  db  V^iog'^*  -  3tf*  -  3^ 

4  4 

^  =  1  (tf«  +  ^  J=  \/iog«/^  ~  3g<  -  3^) 

(2)  x»\/J=  2a^sin  ^ 

i5  (a«  +  ^2  ±  \/ioa«^  -  3g<  -  3^)  =  2ah  sin  tf 
4  ^^ 

•    Q.-..  /I  -  V^(«*  +  ^  ±  >/iOfl«^  -  3g*  -  3^* 

n/?  (g'  +  ^^  :fc  \/iog«^  -  3^*  -  3^^ 


3^). 


9  s=  sin 


%(A 


Geometry. 

1.  Tan. — ^The  diagonals  AC,  BD  of  a  parallelogram  inter- 
sect in  O,  and  P  is  a  point  within  the  triangle  AOB  ;  prove  that 
the  difference  of  the  triangles  CPD,  APD  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  triangles  APC,  BPD.    (Hamblin  Smith,) 


/V^.— The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  it ;  (I.  34.) 
/.  Each  of  the  triangles  ACD,  BCD  =  \  parallelogram  ABCD. 
A  ACD  =  As  APC,  APD,  CPD, 
A  BCD  =  As  BPD,  BPC,  CPD ; 
But  As  ACD,  BCD  =  parallelogram  ABCD  ; 
/.  As  APC,  APD,  BPD,  BPC,  and  twice  CPD  =  parallelo- 
gram ABCD  ;  (Ax.  I.) 
Also  As  APB,  BPC,  CPD,  APD  =  parallelogram  ABCD ; 
Wherefore  As  APB,  BPC,  CPD,  APD  =  As  APC,  APD, 
BPD,  BPC,  and  twice  CPD  (Ax.  i.) 
Take  from  these  equals  As  BPC,  CPD,  APD, 
.-.  A  APB  =  As  APC,  APD,  CPD  ;  (Ax.  3.) 
Again,  take  from  these  equals  A  CPD, 
/.  Difference  of  triangles  APB,  CPD  =  Sum  of  triangles 
APC,  APD. 

Q.  E.  D. 


Mensuration. 

I.  HODIE. — How  many  yards  of  brass  wire,  J^  of  an  inch 
thick,  will  weigh  half  an  ounce,  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  brass  to  be  8540  ounces  ? 

Area  of  section  of  wire  =  (^  in.)'  x  7854 

^7854 
900 

_    -002618^^  . 
sq.  in. 


Solidity  of  \  oz.  = 


sq.  in. 


Length  required  = 


•002618; 


9 
t^  200000 


yds. 


427        1309      '^^ 

«  "mm  yds. 

-  3««U  yds. 
cr  3j  yds.  nearly. 

2.  DuNELM. —  A  sphere  is  surrounded  by  6  balls,  each  of 
one-inch  radius,  in  a  plane  through  its  centre,  each  touching 
two  others  and  the  sphere.  Above  these  is  a  row  of  balls,  each 
touching  two  of  the  others,  two  of  the  larger  balls,  and  the 
sphere.     What  is  the  radius  of  the  smaller  balls  ? 

As  the  sphere  is  just  surrounded  by  the  six  balls,  it  is  evidently 
the  same  size  as  the  other  balls. 

The  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  ball  to  the  centre  of 
another  is  2  inches. 

We  therefore  require  the  radius  of  the  circle  that  can  be 
described  in  an  equilateral  triangle  of  2  inch  sides. 

Length  of  perpendicular  in  an  equilateral  triangle  of  side  a 
And  radius  of  inscribed  circle 

2V3' 


Radius  of  smaller  balls  = 


2  in. 
2\/3 

I 


or  i^3-  Ans, 


Arithmetic. 

I.  H.  M. —  If  100  stones  are  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  * 
straight  line  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  from  each  other,  how  far 
will  a  person  travel  who  will  bring  them  one  by  one  to  basket 
placed  one  yard  from  the  first  stone  ?    (  WhittoortfCs  '  Arithmetic 
Test  Papers,  Standard  VL') 

Distance  in  yards  =  sum  of  numbers  from  2  to  200 

=  (sum  of  numbers  from  i  to  100)  x  2 
=  (I  +  100)  X  ^^X  2 

S5   10,100; 

.'.  Distance  s=  5  miles  1,300  yards.     Ans. 
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2.  FoLKESTONiAN. —  A  merchant  sells  tea  to  a  shopkeeper 
at  a  profit  of  60  per  cent,  but  the  shopkeeper  becoming 
bankrupt  pays  only  2s.  6d.  in  the  £,,  How  much  per  cent, 
does  the  merchant  lose  by  the  sale  ? 

Goods  costing  ;f  100  are  sold  for  ;i'i6o,  but  only  \  of  ;f  160 
or  ;f 20  is  received. 

/.  Loss  =  Of  100  —  ;f  20)  on  an  outlay  of  ;f  100 
=  80  per  cent.    Ans. 

'  3.  Nemo. —  The  difference  between  the  discount  and  the 
interest  is  ^  of  the  sum  of  money  discounted,  and  the  rate  is 
4  per  cent.  Find  the  time.  [tapcFs  'Catch  Questions  in 
Anthmetic  and  Mensuration.') 

This  question  cannot  be  worked  hy  pure  Arithmetic,  since  an 
unknown  quantity  is  involved  as  a  factor  in  a  term. 

At  4  per  cent,  for  i  year  the  difference  is 

T*T  -  T*T»  or  4  X  ^-  ^-^  of  principal ; 

2x4 
Similariy  for  2  years  the  difference  is  2  x  4  X  j^  ^  {^ 

of  principal ;  and  therefore  for  /  years  the  difference  is 

4/ 
A  ^  of  principal  =  4/  x  ,00  x  (100  +  4/)  ^P""*^'?*^' 

^  "■  loooo  +  400/' 
■  *"  iooo  +  40/  • 

2/« 

"■  125  +  le 

125 +  5/ =  6^, 
6/«  -  5/  =s  125, 
from  which  it  can  be  ascertained  that  /  ~  5. 
.'.  Time  =  5  years.     Ans. 

Note. — ^This  is  really  a  question  in  Algebra,  and  the  time  can 
be  found  from  the  quadratic  equation  :— dr^  —  5J;  =  125. 
For  :j|t  "*  the  question  read  ^V*  The  correction  is  given  m 
the  key. 


%mxuit  IKoteg. 


We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  price  of  copper  is  leading  to  all  sorts  of  devices 
for  dispensing  with  it  whenever  that  is  possible. 
Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson  has  lately  shown  that  iron 
may  be  substituted  for  copper  in  the  case  of  lightning 
conductors,  with  advantage.  It  is  preferable  to  u^e 
it  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rod.  Such  rods  do  not 
easily  fuse,  they  are  not  very  subject  to  self-induction, 
and  they  are  easily  worked  and  cheap.  The  copper 
monopolists  are  not  to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 


* 


A  MARVELLOUS  application  of  electricity  has  recently 
been  made.  It  is  seriously  proposed  to  render  sewage 
innocuous  by  passing  a  strong  electric  current  through 
it.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  to  oxidise  the 
objectionable  matter  is  to  render  it  harmless.  Hitherto, 
this  has  been  done  indirectly  by  the  use  of  bodies 
like  permanganate  of  potash,  or  so-called  chloride 
of  lime.  It. is  found,  however,  that  if  a  strong 
electric  current  is  passed  through  the  liquid  sewage, 
some  of  the  water  is  decomposed  by  the  current. 
The  evolution  of  the  gases  agitates  the  liquid,  and  the 
nascent  oxygen  acts  with  the  utmost  power  on  the 
impurities  contained  in  the  sewage.  The  solid  matter 
is  tfras  rendered  harmles§  to   health    and    rapidly 


subsides.  The  separation  of  the  solid  matter  in  this 
safe  and  easy  way  makes  it  possible  to  remove  it  and 
restore  it  to  the  land — its  proper  destination.  If  the 
experiments  now  going  on  at  Crossness  should  prove 
that  sewage  can  be  thus  dealt  with  on  a  large  scale  at 
a  moderate  expense,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  sanitary  science  will  have  been  solved. 
At  present  we  are  managing  to  pollute  the  rivers, 
impoverish  the  land,  and  to  a  certain  extent  poison 
the  air  of  our  cities.  As  the  population  of  large 
towns  increases,  the  questions  of  pure  air  and  pure 
water  will  become  more  and  more  pressing. 

Dr.  Gattermann  has  been  investigating  the  nature 
of  the  chloride  of  nitrogen.  He  is  pretty  well 
satisfied  that  the  yellow  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  at  least 
two  distinct  chlorides,  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
separate.  He  finds  that  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
action  cf  sunlight  or  burning  magnesium.  It  may 
therefore  be  possible  to  avert  some  of  the  accidents 
which  are  liable  to  occur  in  dealing  with  this  terribly 
explosive  substance,  by  experimenting  in  a  room 
where  only  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  permitted  to 
enter. 

V 

Mr.  a.  C.  Mitchell  has  been  engaged  in  repeat- 
ing some  of  Forbes'  experiments  on  the  conductivities 
of  metals,  especially  of  iron,  copper,  and  German 
silver.  The  bars  were  nickel-plated,  in  order  to 
prevent  oxidation,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  surface  loss  more  accurately.  His 
results  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  Professor  Tait 
and  Principal  Forbes.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  found 
that  in  iron  conductivity  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture. Hitherto,  iron  has  been  regarded  as  exceptional 
in  this  respect,  the  general  rule  being  that  the  conduc- 
tivity for  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 

The  rainfall  in  the  British  Isles  was  exceptionally 
low  during  the  past  year,  the  average  was  only  25*8 
inches  as  against  an  average  of  35*3  for  the  past 
22  years.  In  the  wheat  producing  districts  the 
deficiency  amounted  to  about  7*5  inches;  while  in  the 
grazing  districts  the  deficiency  was  11*5  inches. 
1887  was  the  driest  year  since  1886,  the  recorded  rain- 
fall being  only  about  half  that  of  1872,  which  was  a 
very  wet  year.  The  dry  weather  has  continued  since 
Christmas,  until  the  recent  snowstorms,  which  will 
have  done  a  little  toward  moistening  the  earth.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  that  a  scarcity  of  water  should 
be  feared.  The  greatest  care  should  be  used  to  waste 
none.  It  is  time  that  the  sanitary  authorities  all  over 
the  country  should  rouse  themselves  to  the  danger  to 
public  health  that  would  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

♦  * 

* 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  natural 
history  would  be  much  interested  in  an  article  in 
Nature  for  February  16,  on  the  Mechanism  of  the 
flight  of  Birds.  The  article  and  the  illustrations  are 
taken  from  La  Nature^  of  December  3,  1887.  The 
strides  in  photography  have  been  so  rapid  and  great 
that  pictures  can  now  be  taken  with  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second.  Most  of  the  illustrations  of  birds  in  the 
act  of  flight  are  taken  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  second. 
The  paper  is  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
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The  electric^ lamp  is  now  being  used  for  fishing 
purposes.  The  glow  lamp  is  encased  in  a  net.  It 
acts  as  a  decoy.  The  fish  are  attracted  by  the  light 
and  swarm  round  it.  When  they  are  in  the  net  it  is 
closed  and  hauled  in ;  a  novel  and  attractive  way  of 
catching  fish. 

Students  of  biology  ought  to  be  happy  and  satis- 
fied with  the  help  and  stimulus  they  receive  in  their 
work  from  the  excellent  books  that  are  written  for 
them.  Huxley's  book  was  the  first,  but  it  was  soon 
followed  by  the  practical  handbooks  of  Foster,  Then 
came  the  companion  volumes  of  Scott  and  Vines. 
Many  others  have  followed,  notably  Marshall  and 
Parker.  And  now  another  biological  text  book  is 
announced  by  Professor  T.  J.  Parker,  of  New  Zealand, 
the  eldest  son  of  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.,  who  has  done 
perhaps  more  original  biological  work  than  any  living 
Englishman.  Professor  T.  J.  Parker  was  for  many 
years  Professor  Huxley's  demonstrator.  There  need 
be  no  doubt  that  his  work  will  be  on  lines  already 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  the  books  we  have 
named.  Chemical  students  might  well  be  not  a  little 
envious  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  aim  which. these 
writers  display.  At  present  there  is  no  lack  of  text 
books  on  chemistry.  But  nobody  writesa really  excellent 
book,  and  what  is  perhaps  worse,  Equally  comi)etent  men 
are  equally  certain  that  there  are  no  methods  good  for 
anything  but  their  own. 


fttlrraatimis  Se«ifr«Jr* 


Blackie  and  Son— 

Poynter*s  Drawing  for  the  Standards,  Nos.  13,  17,  and  18. 

Bums  ctnd  Gates.— 

Practical  Geometry  for  Art  Students.    By  John  Carroll. 

Oassell  and  Co.,  Limited— 

The  Citizen  Reader. 

Oorwen,  J.,  and  Son— 

School  Cantata  :  The  Shepherd*s  Garden,  By  T.  Mer 
Pattiaon. 

HeyWOOd,  John- 
Ashman's  Spelling  Book. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton— 

Hazeirs  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  18S8. 

Teaching  and  Teachers,    By  H,  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D, 

Johnston,  A.— 

Johnston's  Botanical  Plates  :  Common  Flax  :  Deadly  Night- 
shade ;  Foxglove  ;  Hazel ;  Meadow  Buttercup ;  Maple  ; 
Opium  Poppy ;  Red  Lily  ;  Thorn  Apple. 

Eegan,  Paul,  Trench  and  Co«— 

Memory,    By  David  Kay. 

Longmans  and  Co. — 

Elementary  Physiography.    By  John  Thornton,  M.A, 
Milton's  Comus,  with  Notes,    By  A.  M.  Williams,  M.A. 

Murray,  John- 
Eton  Exercises  in  Algebra.     By  E,  Peake  Rouse,  M.A., 

and  A.  Cockshott,  M.  A. 
Eton  Exercises  in  Arithmetic    By  the  Rev.  T,  Dftlton,  M,A, 


Nelson,  T.,  and  Sons— 

The  Royal  Uppsr  Class  Readers.     Great  Authors,  No.  2. 

Nutt,  David— 

The  French  Idiomatic  Pass-Key.    By  C.  Stuart-Merritt. 
A    Companion    to    German    Grammar    and    Composition, 
By  D.  Edwardes,  M.A. 

Oxford  University  Press- 
Selections  from  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    By  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  CUfford,  M.A. 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co.— 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  ;  February. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.— 

A  Student's  Manual  of  Psychology.     By  E.  D.  Drought. 
Volapiik,     By  Kirchhoff. 

The  Clarendon  Press— 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.   Book  I.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 
Primer  of   New  Testament  Greek.    By  the  Rev.  Edward 

MiUer,  M.A. 
Practical  Geometry  for  Schools.    By  Alfred  Hughes, 

The  Educational  Supply  AsBOciation— 

The  Holbom  Copy  Books. 

Whittaker  and  Co.- 

The  Public  Examination  French  Reader.     By  A.  M.  Bower. 

Practical  Education.     By  C.  G.  LeUnd. 

Electrical  Instrumenl  making  for  Amateurs.  By  S.  R.  Bottone. 


|PuWtt:ati0ns  |lt(jiclmb. 


Publications  of  Isaat  Pitman  and  Sons^ 
London  :— 

The  Phonographic  Teacher. 

A  Manual  of  Phonography,    Jubilee  Edition, 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Copy  Book. 

Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens.  In  the 
easy  reporting  style  of  Phonography,     Part  I, 

Representative  British  Orations.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  Printed  in 
an  easy  reporting  style  of  Phonography,    Vol,  I. 

The  Phonetic  Journal.    Weekly. 

.  Writing  shorthand  has  in  the  past  been  commonly 
regarded  as  a  special  technical  accomplishment  for  news* 
paper  reporters.  Of  late  years,  however,  its  use  has  been 
largely  extended.  It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  in 
offices  and  places  of  commercial  business,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  learned  professions  of  law  and  medicine 
have  discovered  its  great  utility  in  saving  time.  At  a  time 
when  the  need  for  technical  instruction  is  exercising  the 
minds  of  educational  refonners  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  art  of  shorthand  writing  to  a  place  in  the 
course  of  preparation  for  commercial  and  professional 
pursuits.  The  Board  for  regulating  the  University  Local 
Examinations  has  included  shorthand  in  the  requirements 
for  the  proposed  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Commercial  Cer- 
tificate ;  and  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  many 
of  our  public  schools,  both  middle-class  and  elementary. 
Under  the  present  conditions  affecting  public  elementary 
schools,  we  are  far  from  recommendmg  the  enforced 
addition  of  shorthand  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  ;  but 
with  a  more  elastic  system  of  education,  with  greater 
freedom  in  the  classification  of  scholars,  and  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  of  insti-uction,  shorthand  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  considered  with  favour  by  many  educational 
authorities^ 
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The  books  before  us  are  all  connected  with  the 
propaganda  of  what  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  popular 
system  of  shorthand.  .A  system  wHich  has  just  celebrated 
its  Jubilee,  while  its  originator,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  is  still 
hale  a^d  active—  which  numbers  its  learners  by  the 
million,  and  is  methodically  taught  in  hundreds  of  schools 
and  educational  institutions,  can  need  no  special  recom- 
mendation. We  may,  however,  testify  that  Pitman's  Pho- 
nography or  Phonetic  Shorthand  is  simple  in  character, 
based  on  scientific  principles,  and  most  thoroughly  elabo- 
rated to  adapt  it  to  serve  its  purpose. 

The  *  Phonographic  Teacher '  is  an  excellent  introduc- 
tory text-book,  with  the  lessons  and  exercises  most  care- 
fully graduated.  We  notice  by-the-bye  a  curious  but 
obvious  misprint  on  page  10,  where  the  vowel  places 
before  and  after  the  consonants  are  shown  as  alike  m  the 
two  cases. 

The  *  Manual '  is  a  more  advanced  text-book,  carrying 
the  student  on  to  an  easy  reporting  style.  The  *  Short- 
hand Copybook '  affords  practice  in  imitating  copies  care- 
fully printed  in  phonogcaph)r. 

'  The  Pickwick  Papers  *  is  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  24  parts.  *  Representative 
British  Orations '  includes  some  of  the  best  speeches  of 
Sir  John  Eliot,  John  Pym,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Edmund  Burke.  Each  of  them  is  printed  in  easy 
reporting  style,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  long-hand  copy 
pnnted  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  These  two  books  afford 
excellent  practice  in  reading  shorthand,  which  is  of  course 
essential  to  any  serviceable  acquirement  of  the  art. 

The  *  Journal '  gives  much  useful  and  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  contains  selections  printed  in 
various  styles  of  phonetic  shorthand  and  phonetic  long- 
hand. 

Hazell's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  z888.  Lon- 
don: Hodder  anci  Stoughton. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  editor,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers on  the  third  issue  of  this  excellent  annual.  It  is  a 
veritable  store-house  of  valuable  information  bearing  on 
passing  events.  We  wish  we  could  see  it  on  the  shelves 
of  every  pupil  teacher's  library  in  the  kingdom.  When 
we  add  that  the  volume  is  sent  forth  in  a  handsome  red 
cloth  binding,  contains  over  600  pages,  and  is  published 
at  the  ridicuousl^  low  figure  of  3s.  6d„  we  feel  further 
inclined  to  ask  with  the  country  yokel,  *  How  it's  done,' 

The  Eton  Mathematical  Series :  Exercises  in 
Arithmetic.  By  Rev.  T.  Doeton,  M.A. ; 
Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  E.  P.  Rouse, 
M.A,,  and  A.  Cockshott,  M.A.  London :  John 
Murray, 

These  handbooks  of  'Exercises'  should  be  widely 
used,  as  they  embrace  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of 
question  that  the  ingenuity  of  an  examiner  could  devise. 
To  teachers  who  '  coach '  students  for  the  various  public 
examinations  they  will  be  indispensable.  The  volumes 
have  therefore  our  warmest  commendation. 

Practical  Papers  on  Composition  and  Essay 
Writing.  By  George  E.  Skerry,  F.R.S.L.,  and 
W.  Cromb,  M.A,  London:  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co. 

Composition  is  an  art  in  which  proficiency  can  only  be 
acquired  by  continued  practice.  Such  papers  as  these, 
however,  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  student.  They  are 
properly  called  practical,  for  they  consist  of  introductory 
articles  on  Grammar,  Syntax,  Composition,  and  Style, 
followed  by  actual  examples  of  essays  written  by  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  the  Civil  Service- competitions,  nume- 
rous outlines  of  essays  with  valuable  suggestions  foe 
filling  them  up  and  making  them  complete,  abundant 
rules  and  cautions  with  exercises  thereon,  and  a  selection 
of  nearly  200  subjects  for  essays  which  have  been  set  in 
rectot  years  by  the  Civil  S€rvice  examiners^    As  example 


is  so  important  in  the  matter  of  style,  the  advice  to  read 
as  much  as  possible  the  works  of  the  best  authors  is  very 
sound  ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  faults  of  style  should 
be  avoided  by  the  writers  of  instruction  books  like  the 
one  under  notice.  It  may  be  well  to  use  a  euphemism  for 
the  word  *  drunk,'  but  the  phrase  suggested,  *  the  worse 
of  liquor,'  seems  rather  faulty,  and  the  following  sentence 
respecting  the  comma  is  clumsily  expressed  *  the  correct 
use  of  it  must  not  on  that  account  be  neglected  to  be 
studied  and  observed  in  the  course  of  one's  reading.'  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  suggestions  are  excellent  and  the  mode 
of  expression  clear,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  an 
additional  recommendation  of  the  book  that  it  is  the  work 
of  experienced  and  successful  tutors. 

The   Royal   Upper   Class   Readers:    Great 
Authors,  from  Goldsmith  to  Wordsworth. 

London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  reading-books  used 
in  the  upper  classes  of  elementary  and  higher  schools 
should  not  be  so  framed  as  to  contain  a  valuable  and 
systematised  body  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  means  of  genuine  mental  culture.  The  pos- 
sibility of  producing  such  reading-books  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  admirable  volume  before  us,  the  first  of  a 
series  which  thoughtful  teachers  will  be  sure  to  welcome. 
The  great  authors  dealt  with  are — Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Gibbon,  Burke,  Bums,  Cowper,  Byron,  Scott,  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth.  Of  each  of  these  we  have  a  simple  and 
striking  biographical  sketch,  written  in  a  style  so  graceful 
and  pleasing  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  impress  the 
minds  of  even  younjg^  readers,  and  sufficiently  full  of 
detail  to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life,  circumstances, 
and  character  of  each  writer.  After  each  biography  is 
given  a  chronological  summary  of  the  life  and  works  of 
the  author ;  and  then  comes  a  selection  from  his  writings 
of  passages  long  enough  and  varied  enough  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  his  style.  Thus  the  pupil  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  study  the  works  of  an  author  in  connection 
with  his  life,  a  condition  essential  to  the  attainment  of  all 
the  benefit  literary  study  is  capable  of  affording.  Suit- 
able footnotes  are  added  where  necessary.  The  idea  of 
this  book  and  the  execution  are  alike  admirable  ;  and  we 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  for  the  appearance  of  the 
further  volumes  promised.  We  also  hope  the  time  may 
speedily  come  when  such  books  as  this  ma^r  take  the 
place,  at  least  in  our  upper  classes,  of  collections  of  dis» 
connected  odds  and  ends  of  literature  which  form  the 
staple  of  some  elementary  reading-books. 


Civil  Service 

Edition. 


^TotS.'      By  G.  E.  Skerry.     Third 


Copying  Tabular  Statements  with  Ruled 
Forms.  By  G.  E.  Skerry.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

These  books  consist  of  numerous  exercises  selected 
from  recent  examination  papers  set  by  the  Civil  Ser\'ice 
Commissioners,  and  provide  «ample  practice  of  a  kind 
essential  to  success  in  the  various  competitions  for  clerk- 
ships and  other  appointments  in  Government  offices. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations :  Ireland.  By  Hon. 
Emily  Lawless.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Again  we  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  Mr. 
Unwin  on  his  particularly  happy  choice  of  author  for  this 
most  difficult  portion  of  his  *  Story.' 

In  her  study  (as  she  calls  it),  Hurrish,  Miss  Lawless 
has  shown  herself  not  only  learned  in  Ireland  and  her 
people,  but  also  imbued  with  a  strong  love  for  the  bright 
sides  of  their  many-sided  character. 

Our  authoress  enters  upon  her  difficult  task  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  misgiving,  though  pretty  confident  that 
her  affectionate  feelings  towards  them,  of  whom  she  writes, 
will  carry  her  more  or  less  successfully  through* 
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The  first  chapter  is  one  on  Primeval  Ireland,  where  we 
have  a  short  account  of  the  Formorians,  Firbolgs,  and 
amongst  others,  the  probable  ancestors  of  the  Danes,  who 
invaded  England,  viz.,  the  Tuathji-da-Danaans,  who 
arrived  under  their  king  Nuad.  With  regard  to  these 
latter,  we  are  told  the  story  of  the  *  famous  pre-historic 
battle'  of  Southern  Moytura  in  which  Nuad  was  vic- 
torious over  the  Firbolgs,  though  he  lost  his  arm,  which 
was  replaced  by  one  of  silver. 

Miss  Lawless  devotes  a  chapter  to  Legends,  which  she 
believes,  though  putting  forward  no  pretence  to  accuracy, 
may  be  more  relied  on,  in  the  main  points,  than  the  so- 
called  history  of  those  days. 

The  missionary  labours  of  S.  Patrick  and  of  S.  Columba 
are  well  and  fairly  described  and  discussed,  which  accounts 
are  succeeded  by  those  of  the  persecution  of  Christians, 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  under  Brian  Boroimhe. 

In  Edward  III.'s  reign  we  find  two  distinct  Irelands, 
viz.,  an  English  Ireland  and  an  Ireland  of  the  Irish,  as 
proved  by  the  celebrated  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  in  which 
there  are  separate  sets  of  rules  drawn  up  for  the  one  and 
ihe  other. 

However  much  we  might  wish  to,  we  cannot  afford  the 
space  to  run  through  the  volume,  even  lightiy;  suffice 
it  to  say,  the  story  is  told,  with  more  or  less  hurry,  as  the 
centuries  roll  round,  until  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  Grattan's  Parliament  was  in  full  force.  The 
tribute  paid  to  this  great  man's  memoiy,  including  some 
quotations  from  Sydney  Smith's  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  most  just. 

The  story  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  perhaps  difficult  to  see  on  which  side  Miss  Lawless 
places  herself  in  the  present  controversy  as  to  the  future 
of  Ireland,  but  all  would  be  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
excessive  fairness  of  her  remarks,  and  the  courtesy  she 
accords  to  those  from  whom  she  may  differ. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  the  volume  a  worthy  contri- 
bution to  the  now  admired  series  and  heartily  commend 
it  to  our  readers. 


Parallel  Grammars.  (Latin.)  By  Prof.  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co. 

The  idea  of  this  series,  of  which  this  Is  the  only  one  at 
present  published,  is  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
grammars  of  all  languages,  as  far  as  may  be. 

The  professor  is  anxious,  too,  to  assimilate  the  language 
of  the  different  grammars.  So  we  presume  when  that  of 
the  English  language  is  treated  of,  we  shall  have  *  of  a 
father'  called  the  genitive  case,  and  *he  was  loving'  the 
imperfect  tense,  and  though  *  a '  or  *  an '  will  be  con- 
sidered a  numeral  adjective,  *  the'  will  be  once  more  the 
definite  article. 

We  notice,  too,  that  the  editor  returns  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  collecting  all  the  imperative  forms 
into  one  tense,  and  not  dividing  up  the  mood  into  a 
present  and  a  future,  as  started  by  the  Latin  Primer. 

This  first  part,  which  only  contains  the  Accidence,  is  to 
be  followed  by  a  second  part  embracing  the  Syntax. 

The  printing  is  described  in  the  preface  as  pictorial ; 
which  means,  that  with  the  aid  of  different  types  and  dark 
lines  drawn  at  the  side  of  some  of  the  pages,  certain 
attention  is  drawn  more  particularly  to  the  more  important 
matters  ;  and  this,  we  believe,  masters  and  children  will 
find  useful. 

In  lists  of  verbs,  &c.,  why  the  editor  has  not  placed 
them  in  an  alphabetical  order  we  cannot  imagine,  and  we 
are  astonished  there  is  no  attempt  to  connect  the  different 
endings  of  each  case  of  the  five  declensions. 

We  shall  look  for  the  succeeding  volumes  with  interest, 
as,  until  we  have  seen  them,  we  can  say  very  little  of  the 
probable  ytility  of  their  special  feiftture  of  parallelism. 


A  Student's  Manual  of  PCTchology.    Kirchner, 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

This  manual  is  adapted  from  the  *  Katechismus  der 
Psychologie'  of  Friedrich  Kirchner.  In  the  author's 
preface  we  read  that  he  has  attempted  to  present 
Psychology  to  educated  persons,  more  particularly  to 
students,  examiners,  and  teachers,  in  a  popular,  though 
not  superficial,  manner,  his  aim  being  to  make  the  reader 
thoroughly  acciuainted  with  the  present  state  of  psycho- 
logical investigation,  and  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
individual  problems.  Looking  at  the  work  as  a  manual 
for  teachers  we  are  disappointed  with  it.  A  teacher 
studies  psychology  with  the  same  object  as  a  brewer 
studies  chemistry,  in  order  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  processes  he  employs.  He  wants  to  become  familiar 
with  a  certain  number  of  principles  and  the  practical 
application  of  them.  While  interesting  in  themselves, 
matters  of  history  and  speculation  are  to  him  of  little 
interest.  Much  of  the  volume  before  us  is  historical  and 
metaphysical.  It  is  moreover  written  in  a  style  and 
phraseology  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  general  English  reader, 
and  we  venture  to  say  but  few  students  would  derive  much 
profit  from  it,  even  if  they  could  be  induced  to  read  it 
through.  Persons  already  well  versed  in  the  subject  would 
find  many  interesting  facts  and  inferences,  and  would  be 
stimulated  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  most  likely  to 
criticism. 

In  regard  to  many  sciences,  the  German  student  has  the 
advantage  of  his  English  cousin  in  the  matter  of  excellent 
text  books.  Psychology,  however,  is  not  one  of  these. 
Our  own  productions  are  first,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
second. 


Arithmetic  Papers,  ^et  in  the  Higher  Local 
Examinations,  with  Notes  on  Arithmetic. 

By  S.  J.  D.  Shaw.    Deighton,  Bell  and  Co. 

Mr.  Shaw  fills  no  less  an  important  post  than  Mathe- 
matical Lecturer  to  the  Lady  Undergraduates  at  Newnham. 
It  is  only  due  to  him,  therefore,  to  examine  with  care  and 
respect  all  that  he  says  which  is  more  or  less  new  on  the 
first  principles  of  number. 

This  little  work  of  62  pages  is  divided  into  two  parts— ^ 
the  first  being  occupied  ti'ith  the  nineteen  papers  that 
have  been  set  since  1869,  and  the  second  consisting  of 
some  notes  originally  prepared  for  lecturing  purposes. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  there  is  much  in  them  that  is 
valuable,  but- from  €ome  of  the  statements  we  must  take 
exception  ;  ^.^.,  the  author  says  that  the  expression  3  +  4 
implies  that  the  4  has  to  be  added  to  the  3,  whereas  we 
maintain  that  it  is  only  another  and  more  cumbrous,  but 
sometimes  more  useful,  way  of  writing  down  7,  in  which 
the  4  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  3,  but  has  been  added. 

The  definition  given  of  multiplication  is  as  follows,  viz., 
'  doing  to  the  multiplicand  that  which  was  done  to  unity 
to  produce  the  multiplier.'  Of  course  this  is  not  only 
correct  but  as  applicable  to  a  fractional  multiplier  as  to  an 
integral,  but  wnether  a  child's  mind,  and  children  are 
referred  to  in  the  preface  as  those  for  whom  after  all 
arithmetics  are  prepared,  would  accept  and  assimilate 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

Though  reducing  from  one  scale  of  notation  to  another 
is  explained,  the  method  of  dealing  with  radix  fractions, 
of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  papers,  is  not  dealt 
with. 

We  fancy  these  notes,  though  paged  to  follow  the 
papers,  are  really  an  introduction  to  the  larger  work  which 
contains  full  solutions  of  the  papers,  as  all  the  references, 
as  they  stand,  are  either  incorrect  or  made  to  pages  which 
9o  not  exist  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Valuable  as  the  papers  are  as  specimens  showing  what 
is  expected  at  Cambridge  at  the  present  time,  the  pricQ 
gf  the  little  work  is  much  too  Jiigh  to  make  it.populalr*  . 
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In  the  papers  we  noticed  one  or  two  original  questions 
on  racing  on  circular  courses,  and  we  venture  to  repro- 
duce the  following,  which  we  believe  is  quite  a  new 
departure. 

A  multiplication  sum  was  worked  correctly,  and  then 
all  the  figures  except  those  given  below  were  rubbed  out, 
and  the  lines  show  the  places  where  the  figures  rubbed 
out  were  ;  find  all  the  missing  figures. 

4     -    — 

3_~ 

36 


We  cannot  too  highly  commend  Mr.  Shaw's  interesting 
renutrks  on  recurring  decimals,  and  the  practical '  appli- 
cations he  has.  made  of  Fermat's  well-known  theorem. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ  S.  Luke. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  Whitehead,  M.A.    John  Heywood. 

This  little  work  of  some  90  closely  printed  pages  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information— and  just  such  information 
as  is  expected  to  be  known  by  the  different  examining 
bodies. 

The  text  is  not  given  ;  but  the  words  or  sentences  ex- 
plained or  commented  on  are  printed  in  thicker  type. 

Before  however  the  gospel  is  dealt  with  in  this  way  we 
have  four  sections  of  prolegomena  as  to  manuscripts, 
authorship,  peculiarities,  with  a  short  account  of  every- 
one mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  lists  of  miracles, 
parables,  &c. 

The  work  concludes  with  300  exhaustive  questions 
supplied  bv  the  publisher. 

The  only  illustrations  are  maps,  which  are  not  too 
crowded  with  names. 

The  work  strikes  us  as  quite  as  useful  as  any  we  have 
seen  prepared  on  the  same  subject  for  the  same  purpose. 

Text  Book  of  Practical  Geometry:  Solid, 
Plane,  and  Arithmetical.  By  W.  E.  Crow- 
ther.    Manchester  :  John  Heywood, 

We  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  in  this  difficult  branch  of 
science  to  make  such  a  wonderfully  cheap  book  as  that 
before  us  anything  but  a  commercial  failure. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  the  work, 
considering  how  well  and  carefully  it  is  prepared,  both  as 
to  letterpress  and  diagrams,  been  priced  at  five  times 
what  it  is,  we  should  not  have  been  astonished. 

We  have  never  seen  any  work  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  plan  and  elevation  in  orthogonal  drawing  are 
more  clearly  laid  down. 

Mr.  Crowther  has  evidently  the  gift  of  teaching  and 
knows  moreover  how  to  put  on  paper  what  he  would  say 
to  a  class.  The  examples  are  many  and  varied,  and  we 
trust  the  little  work  may  induce  others  to  take  up  the 
subject,  or,  may  be,  to  retake  it  up,  if  they  have  been 
frigntened  from  it  by  its  difficulties  owing  to  the  want  of 
such  a  work  as  the  present  one. 

Botanical  Plates.    London :  A.  Johnston. 

.  We  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  describing  these 
plates  as  the  best  of  the  kind  which  have  yet  come  under 
our  notice.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  illustrate  the 
following  types  of  vegetation  :— Common  Flax,  Deadly 
Nightshade,  Foxglove,  Hazel,  Meadow  Buttercup,  Maple, 
Opium  Poppy,  Red  Lily,  and  Thorn  Apple.  They  form 
the  first  instalment  of  a  long  and  carefiiUy  selected  series, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  distinctive  and  familiar 
plants  and  trees.  Their  educational  value  is  undoubted, 
and  may  be  described  as  being  dependent  on  two  main 
qualifications — their  size,  and  the  accuracy  of  treatment 
exhibited.  Each  sheet  measures  35  inches  by  25,  and  as 
it  is  entirely  devoted  to  one  plant,  with  enlarged  details 
of  its  chief  parts— fl9wers^  seeds,  &c.,  the  scale  is  large 
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enough  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  large  class  rooms. 
As  for  general  design  and  execution,  each  plate  might  be 
described  as  a  work  of  art  which  could  well  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  modem  development  of  lithographic 
skill.  In  drawing  they  are  free  and  natural,  and  in 
colouring  harmonious  and  accurate,  with  none  of  those 
glaring  and  preposterous  tints  which  so  often  mar  the 
efforts  of  lithographic  artists.  This  happy  effect  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  colours,  and 
to  the  admirable  register  which  has  been  kept ;  each 
stone  seems  to  have  deposited  its  tint  In  exactly  the 
proper  position,  so  that  there  is  no  objectionable  over- 
lapping of  colours,  and  the  picture  accordingly  bears  the 
finished  appearance  of  a  carefully  worked-up  water-colour 
drawing. 

'Highly  commended'  is  our  verdict  with  respect  to 
these  really  beautiful  representations  of  plant  life. 

The    Royal   Star    Readers.     Standard  V.  and 
Standard  VI.     London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

These  two  volumes  complete  another  admirable  series 
of  reading-books  issued  by  a  firm  long  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  educational  publications.  The  book  for 
Standard  V.  contains  a  number  of  interesting  biographical 
sketches— Columbus,  Stephenson,  Michael  Angelo,  Peter 
the  Great,  Garibaldi,  Napoleon,  and  others,  besides  a 
very  suitable  selection  of  prose  and  poetry  from  eminent 
English  and  American  writers.  Each  lesson  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  new  words  it  contains,  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, notes,  and  meanings  of  difficult  words,  a  summary 
suitable  for  a  dictation  lesso(^,  and  a  set  of  exercises  in 
grammar,  word-making  and  composition.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  we  find  poetical  pieces  adapted  for  recitation, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  words  contamed  in  the  book, 
and  a  short  course  of  English  grammar  and  derivation 
for  the  standard. 

The  reader  for  Standard  VI.  deserves  similar  commen- 
dation, and  would  require  a  very  similar  description. 
The  lessons  are  more  advanced,  and  are  followed  by  very 
complete  aids  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  contents.  The 
last  reading  lessons  consist  of  extracts  from  Lamb's  Tale  of 
*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  the  Trial  Scene  from 
Shakespeare's  play.  Analysis  and  derivation  receive 
special  attention.  The  books  are  well  printed,  and  suitably 
bound  in  smooth  red  cloth. 


Alphabet  Sheets.     London :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

This  firm  is  noted  for  its  works  in  colour.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  issue  anything  of  an 
inferior  character.  The  Alphabet  Sheets  before  us  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind.  The  letters, 
both  capital  and  small,  are  of  large  size  and  of  good 
design.  Each  letter  has  some  natural  history  illustration 
accompanying  it,  and  the  sheets  thus  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose. Besides  being  useful  for  the  primary  design  of 
teaching  the  alphabet  they  will  ^serve  for  ornament  and 
can  be  made  to  illustrate  a  number  of  object  lessons. 
They  are  certain  to  be  appreciated  as  soon  as  they  are 
seen. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations:   The  Jews.     By 
Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  author  of  this  portion  of  *  the  story '  is  a  Pro- 
fessor of  an  American  University,  and  though  he  never 
forgets  he  is  of  English  origin,  he  is  naturally  proud  .of 
his  nationality.  In  speaking  of  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  Assyrian  annals,  as  written  in  the  houses  and  temples 
of  Nineveh,  he  says,  '  If  we  were  Assyrians  we  should 
take  perhaps  Kenesaw  Mountain,  smooth  a  side  of  it  into 
a  precipice  with  an  overhanging  ledge,  then,  underneath, 
carve  in  colossal  dimensions  the  figure  of  the  soldier  who 
won  the  battle  there,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  march  to 
the  sea.    At  Richmond  would  rise  ^  immense  pyramid 
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sculptured  from  base  to  summit  with  the  achievements  of 
Grant ;  while  at  Washington  would  stand  a  palace  con- 
taining a  few  miles  of  halls  lined  with  pictured  slabs  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  administration  of  Lmcoln.' 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  named  respec- 
tively, *The  Ancient  Pride'  *The  Mediaeval  Humiliation,' 
and  *  The  Breaking  of  the  Chain.* 

The  first  chapter  begins  with  a  quotation  from  one  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest 
that  at  any  rate  to  a  very  great  extent  the  author  accepts 
the  story  of  the  Bible  as  true,  though  he  distinctly  says  in 
one  place  *  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  sa^  whether  the 
(Scripture)  narrative  shall  be  accepted  without    reser- 


times  of  the  world's  history. 

The  preparation  of  the  second  part  of  the  story  seems 
to  have  so  filled  the  writer  with  indignation  that  he  almost 
glories  in  any  effort  made  by  the  afflicted  people  to 
revenge  themselves,  making  most  interesting  remarks  on 
the  character  of  Shylock. 

The  account  of  the  false  Messiah  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  found  very  valuable  and  instructive,  being 
a  story  but  little  known  to  the  many.  This  story  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  short  account  of  Spinoza,  the 
one  narrative  aoting  as  a  happy  foil  to  the  other. 

The  third  part  begins  with  a  chapter  headed  *  Israel's 
new  Moses.'  Many  have  heard  the  saying  of  the  great 
Mendelssohn's  father,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  great  Mendelssohn,  afnd  the  father  of  the  greater  ; 
but  many  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  great  a  man  the  elder  was  who  is  here  desig- 
nated the  new  Moses.  His  early  studies  produced  a  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  which  was  never  overcome,  and  his 
outspoken  desire  for  reform  produced  for  him  many  an 


enemy— but  deformed  and  reviled  as  he  was  he  made  his 
power  felt,  and  even  at  this  day  we  have  to  thank  him  for 
the  somewhat  better  feeling  that' exists  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

There  are  several  illustrations,  some  of  which  are 
purely  imaginary,  e,g,^  Joseph  before  Pharaoh,  and  the 
Wandering  Jew  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  a  crucifix,  but 
the  maps  and  sketches  of  the  places  as  they  are  are  useful, 
and  the  whole  work  is  concluded  with  a  copious  index. 

We  cannot'  do  better  than  conclude  this  notice  with 
saying  how  heartily  we  agree  with  the  author  when  he 
says,  *  Would  that  the  children  of  Israel,  following  their 
new  Mose^,  the  son  of  Mendel,  might  all  come  out  into 
such  a  Canaan  of  kindliness,  wisdom  and  breadth  of  soul ; 
and  would  that  the  Gentile  world,  leaving  behind  their 
thousand  forms  of  cruel  narrowness,  might  meet  them 
through  gaining  a  similar  loveliness  of  spirit.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

From  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  at  Neuhof 
in  1780,  eighteen  years  elapsed  before  Pestalozzi  again 
attempted  to  keep  a  school. 

His  existence  during  that  period  was  de- 
First  pressed,  poverty-stricken,  and  at  times  almost 
Writings,  precarious ;  but  it  afforded  him  plenty  of 
leisure  for  thinking  out  and  maturing  his 
ideas,  and  making  them  known  to  the  world  by  his 
writings.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  but 
of  these  three  only  need  be  remembered :  it  was 
by  them  that  his  reputation  was  gradually  estab- 
lished, and  Pestalozzi  came  to  be  recognised  as  the 
foremost  educational  thinker  and  reformer  of  his  time. 
The  names  of  these  works  are  (i)  *The  Evening 
Hours  of  a  Hermit,'  (2)  *  Leonard  and  Gertrude,' 
and  (3)  '  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children.'  The 
last  of  these  three  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  place,  latef 
on.  The  first,  which  appeared  immediately  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Neuhof  School,  was  a  short  paper  in 
the  *  Ephemerides,'  a  journal  edited  by  Iselin, 
Recorder  of  Bule,  wherein  he  states  the  results  of  his 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  views  of  what  educa- 
tion should  be.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
series  of  aphorisms,  disconnected  Mn  form,  and  alto- 
gether destitute  of  literary  skill  and  arrangement,  but 
bound  together  by  close  unity  of  thought,  intention, 
and  subject-matter.  They  are  the  fruits  of  his  past 
experience  and  reflection,  but  they  contain  the  seeds 
of  all  his  future  labours  and  achievements  in  the  cause 
of  education.  *The  Ephemerides  of  1870,'  so  he 
writes  some  twenty  years  later,  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  '  bear  witness  that  the  dream  of  my  desires  is 
not  more  comprehensive  now  than  it  was  when  at  that 
time  I  first  sought  to  realise  it,' 

VOL.   VIII. 


The  general  tone  and  character  of  the  *  Evening 
Hours  •  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  extracts : — 

*  All  mankind  are  by  nature  alike, — they  have  but 
one  path  to  contentment, — the  natural  faculties  of 
each  are  to  be  perfected  into  pure  human  wisdom. 

*  The  faculties  grow  by  exercise. 

*  The  intellectual  powers  of  children  must  not  be 
urged  on  to  remote  distances  before  they  have  acquired 
strength  by  exercise  in  things  near  them., 

'  The  circle  of  knowledge  begins  close  round  a  man, 
and  from  thence  stretches  out  concentrically. 

*  Real  knowledge  (/>.,  knowledge  of  facts  acquired 
by  experience)  must  take  precedence  of  word- 
teaching. 

*  As  the  education  for  the  closest  relations  comes 
before  the  education  for  more  remote  ones,  so  must 
education  in  the  duties  of  family  membership  come 
before  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But 
nearer  than  father  or  mother  is  God  :  the  closest  rela- 
tion of  mankind  is  their  relation  to  Him. 

'  Faith  in  God  is  the  confiding  child-like  feeling  of 
mankind  towards  the  paternal  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  This  faith  is  not  the  result  of  cultivated 
wisdom,  but  an  instinct  of  simplicity  j  a  childlike  and 
obedient  mind  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  finished 
education,  but  the  early  and  first  foundation  of  human 
culture.  Out  of  the  faith  in  God  springs  the  hope  of 
eternal  life.     Children  of  God  must  be  immortal. 

*  Belief  in  God  sanctifies  and  strengthens  the  tie 
between  parents  and  children,  between  subjects  and 
rulers ;  unbelief  loosens  all  ties,  annihilates  all 
blessings. 

*Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief; 
it  is  acting  contrary  to  the  inward  witness  of  right  and 
wrong, — the  loss  of  the  childlike  mind  towards  God. 

'The  loss  of  this  childlike  feeling  of  mankind 
towards  God  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all  the 
world;  it  renders  all  paternal  education  on  the  part 
of  God  impossible. 

*  The  restoration  of  this  lost  childlike  feeling  is  the 
redemption  of  the  lost  children  of  God  on  earth. 

*  The  Son  of  God,  who  by  suffering  and  death  has 
restored  to  mankind  the  lost  feeling  of  filial  love 
towards  God,  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  He  is 
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the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord  ;  His  Mediator  with 
sinful  man.  His  doctrine  is  pure  justice,  educative 
national  philosophy  ;  the  revelation  of  (led  the  Father 
to  the  lost  race  of  His' children.' 

'  Each  of  these  aphorisms,'  says  one  of  Pestalozzi's 
biographers,  *  is  a  text  for  a  discourse ;  indeed,  Pesta- 
lozzi's  whole  life  is  a  paraphrase  in  act  of  these  texts. 
We  must  lay  it  to  the  account  of  human  infirmity,  if 
the  realisation  of  his  grand  anticipations  turns  out 
but  miserably,  nay,  only  too  often  stands  in  glaring 
contradiction  with  them.  The  plan  of  an  inventive 
architect  retains  its  value  even  if  the  architect  himself 
lacks  the  skill  to  carry  out  the  building  according  to 
the  plan.' 

Up  to  this  time,  and  indeed  after  the  pub- 
^^^n"^  lication  of  his  '  Evening  Hours,'  Pestalozzi 
Gertrude,  appears  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
possession  of  any  literary  ability.  And  even 
when  destitution  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  look  about  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  that  he  first  tried 
his  hand  at  authorship.  He  composed  five  or  six 
stories,  most  of  which  have  been  long  since  forgotten, 
on  the  plan  of  Marmontel's  *  Moral  Tales ;'  but  the 
last  of  these,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Leonard 
and  Gertrude,'  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  future 
fame.  It  was  written:  as  it  were,  in  a  vein  of  inspira- 
tion, and  without  effort.  *  The  story,'  says  he,  *  flowed 
from  my  pen  I  know  not  how,  and  developed  itself  of 
its  own  accord,  without  my  having  any  plot  in  my 
head,  or  even  thinking  of  one.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
book  was  there,  without  my  knowing  exactly  how  I 
had  made  it.  I  felt  its  value,  but  only  as  a  man  in 
his  dreams  feels  the  value  of  some  piece  of  good 
fortune.  I  was  hardly  conscious  that  I  was  awake,  and 
yet  a  new  ray  of  hope  began  to  dawn  upon  me  when 
I  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  in  this  walk  to 
improve  my  pecuniary  condition,  and  to  make  it  more 
supportable  to  my  family.'  A  friend  to  whom  he 
showed  his  MS.  pronounced  it  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  insufferably  incorrect  in  language  and 
unpolished  in  style  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
publish  it,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  previously 
revised  by  some  practised  writer.  *  With  no  more 
pretension  than  a  child,'  Pestalozzi  handed  over  the 
MS.  to  the  individual  recqmmended,  but,  *  what  was 
my  astonishment,'  says  he,  *on  receiving  the  revision  ! 
It  was  a  regular  piece  of  divinity  student's  work,  which 
completely  changed  the  real  picture  of  peasant  life, 
simply  and  artlessly  portrayed  by  me  •  from  nature, 
into  something  full  of  formality  and  affectation  ;  and 
made  the  country-folk  at  the  inn  speak  a  stiff  pedagogic 
language  which  did  not  leave  a  vestige  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  my  book.'  In  high  dudgeon  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  former  friend  Iselin,  and  timidly  tried  to 
gain  his  sympathy  by  telling  him  the  story  of  his 
wrongs.  *  But  Iselin's  opinion  and  his  conduct,' 
Pestalozzi  goes  on  to  say,  *  exceeded  all  my  expecta- 
tions. He  said  directly  he  saw  the  MS.  of  the  work, 
"  There  is  nothing  like  it  of  its  kind,  and  the  views 
which  it  advocates  are  an  urgent  necessity  of  our  time. 
As  for  its  defective  orthography,  that  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  and  can  soon  be  set  to  rights.  I 
will  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  see 
that  you  are  fittingly  remunerated."'  Pestalozzi 
received  a  louis  d'or  *  per  sheet,  and  a  louis  d'or  per 

*  =  24  francs,  or  a  little  leas  than  a  sovereign. 


sheet  seemed  like  wealth  to  him  in  his  then  destitute 
condition.  When  the  book  appeared,  the  impression 
produced  by  it  was  extraordinary,  extending  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  Switzerland.  Periodicals  reviewed  it, 
the  almanacs  quoted  it;  it  was  discussed  in  every 
society,  and  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Berne 
presented  the  author  with  their  great  gold  medal  of 
honour,  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  thanks. 
*  Pleased  as  I  was  with  the  medal,'  he  writes,  '  and 
glad  as  I  should  have  been  to  keep  it,  I  was  neverthe- 
less compelled  to  part  with  it,  and  sold  it  at  a  gold- 
smith's for  its  value  in  money.' 

The  object  of  the  book  was,  as  Pestalozzi  himself 
explains  it,  '  to  bring  about  a  better  popular  education, 
based  upon  the  true  condition  of  the  people  and  their 
natural  relations.  It  was  my  first  word  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  Vas  my  first 
word  to  the  heart  of  those  who  stand  in  God's  stead 
to  the  poor  and  destitute  of  the  land.  It  was  my  first 
word  to  the  mothers  of  the  land,  and  to  the  heart 
which  God  gave  them,  to  be  to  theirs  what  no  one  on 
earth  can  be  in  their  stead.' 

The  chief  character  in  the  story  is  Gertrude,  the 
wife  of  the  easy-going  nonentity  Leonard,  and  the 
pillar  of  his  house.  Gertrude  is  the  embodiment  of 
Pestalozzi's  ideal  of  the  housewife  and  mother,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  brings  up  her  children  is  the  way 
in  which  he  would  have  all  children  brought  up.  Her 
character  and  her  influence  are  the  lights  of  the  picture, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  melancholy  one,  with  the 
sombre  background  of  a  peasant  community  sunk  in 
the  deepest  depravity. 

It  was  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  labouring 
classes  of  his  countrymen  out  of  this  condition  by  good 
elementary  instruction,  that  Pestalozzi  now  recognised 
the  work  of  his  life.  *  I  desire  nothing,  and  desire 
nothing  else  as  the  object  of  my  life,  but  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  whom  I  love,  and  whom  I  feel  to  be 
miserable  as  few  feel  them  to  be  miserable,  having, 
with  them,  borne  their  sufferings  as  few  have  borne 
them.' 

The  friends  who  surrounded  Pestalozzi  seemed  to 
have  welcomed  the  success  of  his  book  chiefly  as  a 
proof  that  he  would  be  able  henceforward  to  earn  his 
bread  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  ignoring  altogether  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  the  teachings  of  the  experi- 
ence which  had  cost  him  so  dear.  But  others  at  a 
distance  showed  a  deeper  insight :  invitations  reached 
him  from  Savoy,  from  Austria,  and  from  Italy,  to  settle 
in  those  countries,  and  the  offer  of  a  high  appointment 
was  made  to  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
The  warmest  admirer  of  Pestalozzi  will  hardly  regret 
that  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  his  being  placed 
in  a  position  of  official  or  pecuniary  responsibility. 
Lavater,  who  knew,  loved,  and  appreciated  him,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  one  day  to  his  wife,  *  If  I  were  a 
prince,  I  would  consult  your  husband  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  but  I  would  never  trust  him  with  a  farthing 
of  money.* 

Of  the  other  works  of  Pestalozzi  published  between 
1780  and  1798  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  speak  to 
English  readers.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  he 
was  a  philosopher  and  a  theorist,  but  in  1798,  the 
memorable  epoch  of  the  great  French  Revolution  was 
to  him,  as  to  so  many  individuals  and  communities, 
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the  turning-point  of  a  career.  The  revolutionary  armies 
of  France  overran  Switzerland,  sweeping  away  the 
existing  form  of  government,  and  all  the  Swiss  cantons 
were  consolidated  into  *one  indivisible  republic,*  under 
five  directors,after  the  French  model.  Of  these  directors 
one,  who  was  named  Legrand,  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Pestalozzi,  and  offered  him  his  choice  of  an  employ- 
ment under  the  new  government.  'I  will  be  a 
Schoolmaster,'  was  his  reply. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1798,  Stanz, 

At  Stanz,  in  Unterwalden,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 

1798-9.    was  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  whole 

surrounding  district  laid  waste  with  fire  and 

sword ;    in  consequence  of  which  a  multitude    of 

fatherless  and  motherless  children  were  lefl  unsheltered 

and  uncared  for  in  the  devastated  villages  and  farms. 

Legrand  now  called  upon  Pestalozzi  to  repair  to  the 

iiiins  of  Stanz,  and  to  create  a  home  and  an  asylum 

for  the  orphans  there. 

Accompanied  by  a  single  woman-servant,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  great  Ursuline  convent,  which  was 
set  apart  for  his  use  by  the  authorities,  but  in  a  condi- 
tion quite  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  number  of 
children.  Gradually  he  gathered  round  him  as  many 
as  eighty  wastrels  from  four  to  t^n  years  old,  ^  horribly 
neglected,  infected  with  itch  and  scurvy,  and  swarming 
with  vermin ;'  their  low-browed  and  inexpressive  physi- 
ognomy and  malign  aspect  affording  a  sure  index  of 
the  mental  darkness,  the  stubborn  temper,  the  hopeless 
spirits,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  which  the  teacher  would 
have  to  work.  Not  one  in  ten  of  them  could  say  the 
alphabet. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  this  '  educational  ex- 
periment,'which  Pestalozzi  regarded  as  *  a  sort  of  feeler 
of  the  pulse  of  the  science  which  he  wanted  to  improve.* 
A  venturesome  effort,  indeed !  *  A  man  with  the  use  of 
his  eyes  would  certainly  not  have  ventured  it;  for- 
tunately I  was  blind.' 

Pestalozzi  gained  much  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  children's  nature  from  the  Stanz  *  experiment,'  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  failure,  though  it  came  to  an 
end  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  though  his 
unsupported  and  unaided  exertions  in  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  ahnost  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
He  was  not  only  the  teacher  and  trainer  of  those 
eighty  children,  but  'paymaster,  man  of  all  work, 
hospital  nurse,  and  almost  housemaid,— all  at  the  same 
time ;  all  the  help,'  says  he  *  given  them  in  their  need, 
all^  the  teaching  they  received,  came  from  me ;  their 
food  was  mine,  and  their  drink  was  mine.  I  slept  in 
the  midst  of  them ;  I  was  last  to  go  to  bed  at  night, 
the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning.' 

From  this  slavery  he  was  emancipated  just  in  time 
to  save  his  life,  by  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  war. 
The  French  army,  hard  pressed  by  the  Austrians,  fell 
back  upon  Stanz,  and  established  a  military  hospital  in 
the  convent  of  the  Ursulines.  The  scholars  of  Pestalozzi 
were  turned  out  and  dispersed,  and  he  himself  went 
up  into  the  mountains,  not  so  much  to  rest  as  to  recruit 
his  energies  for  fresh  efforts. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

SINGING  :    PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  :    CONCLUDING  HINTS. 

Singing, — ^The  value  of  Singing  as  an  instrument  in 
the  training  of  children,  is  now  universally  recognised. 
As  a  physical  exercise,  when  discreetly  managed  it  is 
highly  conducive  to  health  and  to  cheerfulness,  and  in 
every  stage  of  school  life  it  exerts  great  power  in  re- 
lieving the  strain  and  pressure  of  its  more  severe  work. 
As  a  disciplinary  agent  its  influence  is  equally  strong  and 
equally  valuable.  It  calms  excitement,  it  promotes 
unity  of  feeling  and  of  action,  giving  oneness  and  plea- 
santness of  tone  throughout  the  class  or  the  school, 
and,  like  music  ta  mardiing,  it  infuses  spirit  and  life,  as 
well  as  regularity,  to  what,  without  it,  is  a  mere  mecha- 
nical exercise.  And '  the  younger  children  are,  the  more 
and  the  more  firequent  the  necessity  for  the  relaxation 
thus  afforded ;  there  can  be  no  successful  management 
of  the  infant  school  without  it*  (Currie).  The  babies' 
class  therefore  must  have  much  of  it ;  but  the  words, 
the  tune,  and  the  whole  method  of  it,  must  be  rightly 
adapted. 

The  teaching  of  Singing  necessarily  involves  the 
teaching  of  the  words,  and  the  teaching  of  the  music 
or  tune  to  which  the  words  are  set.  But  it  by  no 
means  implies  that  these  two  parts  of  the  one  subject 
need  be,  or  indeed  ought  to  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  only  in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  instruction 
that  the  combined  process  can  be' taken  at  the  begin- 
ning without  difficulty  or  confusion.  The  effort  of 
attention  and  intelligence  necessary  to  learn  the 
words  is  quite  a  sufficient  tax  upon  the  powers  of  young 
children,  without  having  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
further  effort  involved  in  learning  the  tune.  The  tune, 
too,  can  be  learnt,  as  a  rule,  with  much  greater  precision 
and  ease  when  sung  to  the  same  syllable  throughout, 
than  when  joined  with  the  words. 

In  the  choice  of  school  songs  for  the  little  ones, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  suitability  of  subject  and  of 
style.  Whether  sacred  or  secular  the  words  and  style 
should  be  simple,  and  the  subject  such  as  comes  fairly 
within  the  range  of  the  children's  knowledge  and 
sympathies.  There  is  no  lack  of  such,  either 
humorous  or  serious,  descriptive  or  more  directly  in* 
structive.  In  number  and  variety  there  is  a  sufficiently 
ample  choice  of  pretty,  sensible,  and  suitable  pieces,  to 
make  it  quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  silly, 
unmeaning  words  sometimes  employed  under  the  plea 
of  their  simplicity.  In  addition  to  the  hymns  used  for 
worship  in  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of 
the  school,  and  in  connection  with  the  scripture 
lessons,  school  songs  will  be  wanted  for  singing  before 
and  after  the  various  lessons,  for  singing  during  the 
marching  and  the  ordinary  physical  exercises,  and  also 
some  special  *  Action  Songs.'  The  words  of  these 
songs  should  be  carefully  taught,  apart  from  the  sing- 
ing of  them ;  with  simple  and  interesting  explanation 
of  their  meaning.  They  form,  indeed,  simple  recitation 
exercises  of  no  mean  vilue,  either  as  exercises  for  the 
memory,  or  as  a  means  of  training. 
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The  little  ones  should  be  taught  to  sing  them  chiefly 
by  the  process  of  imitating  the  pattern  singing  of  the 
teacher.  But  this  process  must  be  methodical, 
sensible,  and  effective.  From  the  very  first  the  teach- 
ing of  singing  should  include  voice  trainings  and  voice 
exercises.  Children  should  be  taught  how  to  distinguish 
musical  sounds,  and  how io produce  them.  The  principal 
notes,  *  strong  tones,'  of  the  scale  should  be  sounded 
one  at  a  time  by  the  teacher.  The  attention  of  the  class 
must  be  directed  to  the  sound  itself,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  the  teacher's  mouth  is  opened  so  as  to  produce 
it.  They  should  then  be  encouraged  to  make  a  similar 
sound,  it  may  be  to  the  syllable  la,  or,  if  preferred,  to 
the  Sol  Fa  syllables.  I  should  deem  it,  however,  to  be 
better  to  keep  for  a  time  to  the  one  syllable  la.  The 
sound,  its  duration,  softness  or  loudness,  repetition  at 
intervals,  should  all  be  taught  step  by  step  till  some 
degree  of  precision  in  these  several  particulars  is 
secured. 

And  these  exercises  in  sound-production  may  even 
be  associated  with  the  use  of  symbols.  It  matters  little 
at  this  stage  whether  the  symbols  employed  be  those 
of  the  Staff  Notation,  or  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Modulator, 
or  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  used  with  the  intervening 
spaces  to  represent  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  ordinary 
staff  scale.  The  great  point  is,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  teaching  of  singing  by  note,  to  accustom  the 
children  to  associate  the  sound  with  the  symbol,  so  that 
the  tonic,  or  key-note,  being  given,  the  pointing  to  the 
finger  of  the  hand,  or  to  the  line  or  letter  on  the  modu- 
lator, or  to  the  open  note,  say  semibreve,  or  the  line 
or  space  of  the  scale,  shall  be  at  once  followed  by  their 
giving  the  sounds,  singly,  or  in  due  succession. 

In  teaching  a  new  song  and  tune  the  teacher  should 
first  sing  a  verse  of  it  herself,  the  children  looking  and 
listening ;  when  their  interest  and  attention  are  thus 
caught,  it  is  well  as  a  rule  to  teach  the  tune  alone,  the 
tpacher  taking  a  phrase  or  two  of  it  to  the  syllable  la 
only.  She  should  then  cause  the  little  ones  to  imitate 
her  by  themselves.  In  this  stage  of  the  process  the 
teacher  should  not  sing  with  the  children,  they  are  better 
trained  to  accuracy  and  self  reliance  by  being  required 
to  sing  alone.  When  the  first  phrase  or  two  is  fairly 
mastered,  proceed  to  the  next,  in  the  same  way,  con- 
tinually revising  and  adding  the  part  last  learnt  to  the 
previous  parts  till  the  whole  tune  is  known.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  go  through  the  tune  with  the  words,  in 
a  similar  manner.  Clear  and  distinct  utterance  of  the 
words,  soft  and  sweet  singing  and  correct  time  should 
be  aimed  at  from  the  first  efforts  of  the  children,  and 
may  be  secured  in  reasonable  degree,  even  with  the 
youngest.  'Action  Songs*  are  popular  and  highly 
appropriate  with  Infant  Classes.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  find  such  action  and  gesture  as  is  suitable  to 
the  sense  of  the  words ;  it  should  be  natural,  easy, 
and  spirited  in  its  application,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
taught  with  the  words  before  using  it  in  the  singing. 

Physical  Exercise^  or  Drills  as  it  is  now  often  called, 
must  not  only  be  frequently  interspersed  among  other 
lessons,  as  an  agreeable  variety  and  relief,  but  must 
have  its  own  special  lessons.  Some  reasons  for  this, 
and  some  considerations  regarding  it,  have  been  set 
forth  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  series,  and  it  has  been 
incidentally  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  *  Action  Songs.' 

There  should  be  short,  simple,  natural  exercises  of 
various  sorts.  The  children  should  be  taught  how  to 
stand,  to  sit,  to  rise  in  concert,  either  at  the  teacher's 


word,  or  the  motion  of  her  hand,  or  other  definite 
signal.  Some  such  series  of  simple  movements  as^ 
are  systematized  in  the  easier  exercises  of  what  is  known 
as  *  Swedish  Drill '  should  be  followed.  The  lifting  of 
the  arms  and  hands  right  and  left  alternately  and 
together,  the  extension  of  the  arms  forward  or  upward 
till  both  hands  meet,  the  straightening  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  stand  erect,  the  bending  it  in  various  directions, 
so  as  to  exercise  duly  in  turn  all  the  muscles,  the 
turning  upon  the  heels,  the  marching  in  line  and 
column,  when  done  discreetly  and  shared  throughout 
by  th6  sympathetic  action  of  the  teacher,  are  delighted 
in  by  the  little  ones,  and  are  an  admirable  means  of 
training  both  of  health  and  of  discipline. 

Where  there  is  a  playground  suitable  games  should 
be  devised  and  shared  in  heartily  by  the  teacher. 
Indeed  the  children  should  never  be  left,  either  there 
or  in  the  schoolroom,  without  the  teacher's  presence. 
The  pkyground  is  an  excellent  field,  too,  for  the  exercise 
of  most  effective  moral  discipline.  The  children  are 
free  from  the  restraints  of  the  schoolroom,  and  are 
likely  there  to  display  freely  their  natural  tendencies 
and  dispositions  for  good  or  evil.  This  makes  it  a 
valuable  occasion  for  the  watchful  care  of  the  observant 
teacher.  Wrong  doing  can  be  checked,  right  doing 
can  be  fostered,  and  the  process  of  practical  moral 
training  enforced  under  circumstances  most  favourable 
for  its  exercise. 

General  Hints. — Closely  connected  with  the  health 
and  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  children  are  other 
matters  which  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  thought- 
ful teacher.  Their  personal  cleanliness  and  i^ersonal 
habits,  the  disposal  of  caps  and  outer  clothing,  so  that 
if  wet  it  may  be  dried  before  being  worn  again,  the 
watchfulness  necessary  in  regard  to  symptoms  of 
illness,  especially  of  infectious  diseases,  attention  to 
the  little  ailments  and  accidents  almost  inseparable 
from  the  school  life  of  children,  and  other  circum- 
stances expected  and  unforeseen,  make  great  and  con- 
stant demand  upon  the  patience,  tact,  good  sense,  and 
general  resources  and  skill  of  the  Infants'  Teacher. 
And  the  daily  exercise  of  these  precious  qualities 
brings  a  rich  reward  to  her  who  lovingly  expends 
them,  as  she  observes  the  fruit  of  her  efforts  in  the 
gradual  unfolding  and  development  of  intellect  and  of 
life  in  her  young  charge.  How  truly,  as  Canon 
Norris  once  observed  in  an  address  to  teachers,  the 
value  of  a  school  depends  *  on  the  life  that  is  lived  in 
it,'  on  *  the  heart  and  love  and  healthy  moral  influence 
at  work'  there. 

I  have  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  these 
chapters  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  adapting  all 
processes  of  instruction  and  discipline  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  child's  nature.  No  teacher  deals  rightly 
with  a  child  who  does  violence  to  that  nature.  Train- 
ing and  guiding,  and  controlling,  it  truly  needs,  but 
careful  observation  of  its  methods  of  acting,  and  due 
regard  to  what  it  shows  us,  are  the  true  indications  to 
the  path  of  success  in  dealing  with  it.  I  have  already 
strengthened  i)oints  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
forth,  by  quotations  from  Dr.  Fitch's  'Lectures  on 
Teaching.*  There  is  in  his  chapter  on  School  Discipline 
a  paragraph  bearing  so  admirably  on  the  matter  last 
referred  to,  that  I  will  emphasize  it  also  in  a  similar 
manner. 

'  In  governing  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we 
should  well  consider  the  nature  of  the  being  whom 
we  want  to  control,  and  not  demand  of  him  an  im- 
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possible  standard  of  virtue.  A  little  child  has  not 
your  seriousness  nor  your  sense  of  duty,  nor  your 
capacity  for  sitting  still.  He  would  be  a  very  curious, 
almost  an  unpleasant  phenomenon,  if  he  had.  On  the 
contrary  nature  makes  him  physically  restless,  very 
curious,  mobile,  and  inquisitive,  and.  exceedingly 
deficient  in  reverence.  And  these  qualities  should  be 
taken  for  granted  and  allowed  for,  not  set  down  as 
faults.  Provision  should  be  made  for  giving  lawful 
vent  to  his  personal  activity,  and  if  such  provision  be 
not  made,  and  he  is  called  on  to  maintain  a  confined 
posture  for  an  unreasonable  time,  his  restlessness  and 
disobedience  are  his  teacher's  fault  not  his.  Let  us 
take  for  granted  that  in  every  fault  of  a  child  there  is 
an  element  of  good,  "  would  men  observingly  distil  it 
out,"  that  every  act  of  mischief  he  is  guilty  of  is  only 
an  example  of  perfectly  healthy  and  legitimate  activity, 
accidentally  misdirected,  and  above  all  let  us  take  care 
not  to  measure  his  fault  by  the  inconvenience  which 
it  causes  us,  but  rather  by  considering  the  motives  and 
the  causes  of  it.  Some  of  the  little  wrong  acts  of 
a  child  which  bring  the  most  annoyance  to  a  teacher 
and  try  his  temper  most  are  precisely  those  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  moralist  are  least  blame- 
worthy— ^talking  at  unreasonable  times,  destructiveness, 
untidiness,  noise.  These  things  have  to  be  checked 
of  course.  But  do  not  let  us  confuse  the  conscience 
of  a  child  by  exaggerating  their  seriousness  or  by 
treating  offences  against  school  rules  as  if  they  were 
breaches  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  Consider 
what  are  the  natural  instincts  of  a  child,  and  how 
unformed  his  moral  standard  is,  and  you  will  see  that 
relatively  to  him  oifences  of  this  kind  are  not  crimes, 
though  relatively  to  you  and  to  the  school  they  may  be 
serious  annoyances.' 

(The  end,) 


Itanne  b'^rr,  bi|  l^iuuartme. 

TRANSLATED    BY    A.     M.     BOWER, 
Late  Master  in  University  College  School,  London, 


Jeanne  d'Arc. 


Joan  of  Arc. 


VI. 


C'etait  en  1409. 

La  France  so  d^composait 

avant  d'avoir  ^t^  achev^e. 

Cette  grande  monarchic, 
qui  n'etait  presque  plus 

au'une  confuse  f(£d^ration 
e  vassaux  independants 
et     souvent     rivaux    de    la 

couronne, 
^tait  tomb^e  en  lambeaux  et 

en  anarchie. 
En  perdant  son  unit^, 
clle  allait  perdre  son  ind^- 

pendance. 
Le    ciel    Tavait    frappee    de 

deux  fl^aux  : 
une  reine  perverse  e!  un  roi 

insenstf, 


It  was  in  1409. 

France  was  being  dis- 
integrated 

before  being  constituted  a 
kingdom. 

This  great  monarchy 

which  had  become  little 
more 

than  a  confused  federation 

of  independent  vassals 

and  frequently  rivals  of  the 
crown 

had  fallen  into  pieces  and 
into  anarchy. 

While  losing  its  unity, 

it  was  going  to  lose  its  in- 
dependence. 

Heaven  had  smitten  it  with 
two  scourges  : 

a  perverse  (obstinate)  queen 
and  a  mad  king, 


un  interr^gne  et  une  rdgence. 

Dans  une  monarchic,  les  in- 

terr6gnes 
sont  les  cvanouisscments  de 

I'autorit^, 
les  r^gences  sont 
les     gouvernements    de    la 

faiblesse. 
Une  scule  de  ces  conditions 

suffit  pour  perdre  une  nation. 

Tout  gouvernement  est  pre- 
ferable 

k  ces  gouvernements  sans 
possesseurs 

et  disputes  par  I'intrigue  ou 

par  les  armes  entre  des  partis 
ambitieux. 

Charles  VI.  dtait  roi  de  nom. 

Frappd  de  demence  par  la 

terreur 
qu'il  avait  ^prouvde 
en  dchappant  avec  peine  k  la 

mort 
dans  une  fete 
ou  ses  compagnons  de  plaisir 

et  lui 
s'etaient  enduits  d'etoupe  et 

de  r^sinc 
pour  imiter  les  brutes, 

et  ou  quatre  de  ses  courtisans 

avaient  et^  consumers  sous  ses 

yeux, 
il  languissait  dans  un  idiot- 

isme 
interrompu  par  des  fureurs 
ou  par  des  abattements 
qui  le  rendaient  semblable  k 

un  enfant. 
II  avait  dpousd   Isabeau  de 

Bavi^rc. 
Cette    reine,    dou^e    par  la 

nature 
de  la  beautd  des  Popple  et 

des  Theodora, 
ces  courtisancs    dlevees    au 

trone  par  le  vice, 
en  avait  aussi  les  Icgeret^s, 
les    pcrversitds    et    les    am- 
bitions. 
A  peine  cette  jeune  princesse 

dtait-cUe  montt^  sur  le  trone, 

au'elle  avait  pressenti 

dans  son  mari    la  pu^rilitd 

d'esprit 
qui  devait  bientot  deg«5nerer 

en  dt^inence. 
Livree,   par  les  moeurs  cor- 

ronipues 
de  cette  dpoquc  et  de  cette 

cour, 
au  tourbillon  des  plaisirs  les 

plus  emportds, 
elle  avait  ressenti 
une     passion    coupable     et 

politique 
pour  le   jeune  due  d'Orleans 

frere  du  roi. 

Cc  prince,  plus  fait 


an      interregnum     and     a 

regency. 
Inamonarchy,  intenegnums 

are  the  eclipses  of  authority, 

regencies  are 
governments  of  weakness. 

A  single  one  of  these  con- 
ditions 

is  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
nation. 

Any  government  is  prefer- 
able 

to  these  governments  with- 
out governors 

and  contested  by  intrigues  or 

by  arms  among  ambitious 
factions. 

Charies  VI.  was  king  in 
name. 

Struck  with  madness  by  the 
fright 

which  he  had  received 

while  escaping  with  diffi- 
culty from  death 

at  a  feast 

in  which  his  companions  in 
pleasure  and  himself 

had  covered  themselves 
with  tow  and  with  resin 

in  order  to  imitate  wild 
beasts, 

and  in  whiph  four  of  his 
courtiers 

had  been  burnt  to  death 
under  his  eyes, 

he  lingered  in  a  state  of 
idiotcy 

broken  by  fits  of  fury 

or  by  prostrations 

which  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  child. 

He  had  married  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria. 

This  queen,  endowed  by 
nature 

with  the  beauty  of  Poppaea 
and  Theodora, 

these  courtesans  raised  to 
the  throne  by  vice, 

inherited  also  their  levity, 

their  perversity  and  am- 
bition. 

Scarcely  had  this  young 
princess    . 

mounted  the  throne, 

than  she  had  foreseen 

in  her  husband  the  weak- 
ness of  mind 

which  was  soon  to  degene- 
rate into  madness. 

Given  up  by  the  corrupt 
manners 

of  this  i>eriod  and  of  this 
court, 

to  the  vortex  of  the  most 
unrestrained  pleasures, 

she  had  felt 

a  culpable  and  politic 
passion 

for  the  young  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the 
king. 

This  prince,  more  fitted 
{make) 
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par   son    courage    pour    le  byhiscourage  for  the  throne, 

trone, 
plus  fait  par  $a  grice  more  suited  by  his  grace 

pour  s^duire  le  coeur  d'une  to  win  the  heart  of  a  woman, 

femme, 
avait  parta^fS  par  inclination    had  shared  from  inclination 
et  par  ambition  cette  ardeur.  and  ambition  this  passion. 
Une  orgie  nocturne,  A  night  revelry, 

k  la  suite  d'une  mascarade,      following  a  masquerade, 
^vait  pr^lud^  au  crime,  had  been  the  forerunner  of 

this  crime. 
Depuis  cette  dpoque  fiitale,     Since  this  fatal  moment, 
le  due  d'Orl^ans  et  la  reine,     the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 

the  queen, 
unis  de  passion,  united  in  passion, 

de  crime   et  a'mt^r^t,  t€%-  crime  and  interests,  reigned. 

naient. 
Les  grands  vassaux,  les  oncles  The  great  vassals,  the  uncles 

du  roi,  of  the  king, 

le  due  de  Bourgogne,  le  due  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 

d'Anjou,  Duke  of  Anjou, 

le  due  de  Bretagne,  jaloux  de  the  Duke  of  B  .ittany,  jealous 

ce  r^gne  of  this  reign 

qui   leur  enlevait  I'exploita-  which  took  away  from  them 
tion  du  royaume,  the   government    of    the 

kingdom, 
avaient  entrain^   dans    leur  had  led  away  in  their  cause 

cause 
le  fils  encore  enfant  du  roi.      the  infant  son  of  the  king. 
Dans  ces  jours  de  f<$rocit6,      During  these  terrible  days, 
qui     rappelaient    I'aneienne  which  recalled  (the  memory 

Rome  of)  ancient  Rome 

par  les  meurtres  by  the  assassinations 

et  la  nouvelle  Italie  par  les  and  modem   Italy   by  the 

conjurations,  conspiracies, 

toutes  les  intrigues  se    d^-  all  intngues  ended 

nouaient 
par  des  assassinats  in  assassination. 

Le  due  d'Orl^ans,  appeW        The  Duke  of  Orleans,  called 

out 
une  nuit  sous  un  £eiux  pr^-  one    night    under   a   &lse 

texte,  pretence, 

et  sortant  du  palais   de  la  and  (on)  leaving  the  palace 

reine,  of  the  queen, 

est  renvers^  de  son  cheval      was  unhorsed 
et  frapp^  de  treize  coups  de  and  stabbed   with  thirteen 

poignard  blows  of  the  dagger 

par  vingt  hommes  inconnus,    by  twenty  unknown  men, 
qui  laissent  son  corps  sang-  who  left  his  bleeding  corpse 

lant  dans  la  rue,  in  the  street, 

k  la  porte  de  son  h^tel.  at  the  door  of  his  hotel. 

La  rumeur  publique  accuse     The  public  rumour  accused 
le    due  de    Bourgogne    du  the  Duke  ol  Burgundy  of 

crime,  the  crime, 

lejeune  Dauphin  d'acquiesce-  the  young  Dauphin  of  ac- 

ment,  quiescing  therein, 

ses  partisans  de  complicity,     his  partisans  of  complicity 

in  it. 
La  reine,  qui  perd  a  la  fois      The  queen,  who  lost  at  once 
son  amour  et  sa  force,       *      her  lover  and  her  support, 
jure  de  laver  ses  larmes  swore  to  wash  her  tears 

dans  le  sang  du  meurtrier.       in  the  blood  of  the  assassin. 
Elle  se  ligue  avec  le  connd-  She  allied  herself  with  the 

table  d'Armagnac,  constable  of  Armagnac, 

beau-p^re  du  due  d'Orl^ans  father-in-law  of   the    mur- 

assassin^,  dered  Duke  of  Orleans, 

contre  le  due  de  Bourgogne.    against  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 
Les    d'Armagnacs,     famille  The  D'Armagnacs,  a  blood- 

san^uinaire,  thirsty  family, 

proscrivent,  massacrent,  sont  proscribe,  massacre,  and  are 

proscrits  proscribed 

et  massacres  tour  k  tour  dans  and  massacred  in  their  turn 

Paris.  in  Paris. 

Servant  et  dominant  k  la  fois  Serving  and  at  the    same 
la  reine,  time-    domineering    over 

the  queen. 


leur  instrument  et  leur  vie-  their  tool  and  their  victim, 

time, 
ils  s'alarment  de  I'ascendant  they  become  alarmed  at  the 

ascendancy 
d'un  nouveau  favori,  le  jeune  of    a    new    favourite,    the 

Boisbourdon.  young  Boisbourdon. 

Ils  osent  I'immoler  aux  pieds  They  dare  to  murder  him  at 

de  la  reine,  the  feet  of  the  queen, 

pour   r^gner   seuls    en    son  so  as  to  govern  alone  in  her 

nom.  name, 

D^sesp^r^e     de     la     mort,  In  despair  at  his  death,  en- 

furieuse  du  crime,  raged  at  the  crime, 

humili^e    du  joug,   Isabeau  humiliated    at    the     yoke, 

sacrifie  Isabeau  sacrifices 

ses  ressentiments  passes  k  sa  her  past  resentment  to  her 

haine  pr^sente.  present  hatred. 

Elle  conspire  avec  le  due  de  She  plots  with  the  Duke  of 

Bourgogne  Burgundy 

la    perte    et    la    mort    des  the  destruction  and  death  of 


Armagnacs, 
et  lui  vend  k  la  fois 
leur  sang  et  son  coeur, 

en  ^change  de  la  vengeance 


the  Armagnacs, 
and  barters  away  to  him 
at    once    their    blood    and 

her  heart, 
in  exchange  for    the  ven- 
geance 
which  she  expects  from  him. 
'^  ■       of    Burgundy 


qu'elle  attend  de  lui. 

Le  due  de  Bourgogne  rentre  The    Duke 

enters, 
k  la  feveur  de  cette  trame  thanks    to    this    plot»  into 

dans  Paris,  Paris, 

immole  les  Armagnacs,  butchers  the  Annagnacs, 

satisfait  et  assujetlit  la  reine,  satisfies   and  overrules  the 

queen, 
prend  la  tutelle  du  roi,  assumes   the   guardianship 

of  the  king, 
combat  dans  les  provinces       combats  in  the  provinces 
contre    les    restes   du   parti  against  the  remains  of  the 

contraire  opposite  party 

unis  aux  Anglais.  united  with  the  English. 

Les  Fran^ais,  ainsi  dechirds  The  French,  thus  torn  by 

en  factions,  factions, 

succombent    k     la    bataille  are  beaten  at  the  battle  of 

d'Azincourt  Agincourt 

qui    livre   la  patrie    au    roi  which  gave  up  the  country 

d'Angleterre  to  the  king  of  England 

sur     les    cadavres     de     la  over    the    corpses    of    the 

noblesse  fran9aise.  French  nobility. 

Sept  princes  de   la  maison  Seven  princes  of  the  Royal 

royale  house 

sont  ensevelis  sur  ce  champ  were  buried  on  the  field  of 

de  bataille.  battle. 

Le  fils  ain(5  du  roi  meurt  de  The  eldest  son  of  the  king 

douleur ;  died  of  grief ; 

son  fr^re,    du    poison  versd  his  brother,  of  poison  poured 

dans  ses  veines  into  his  veins 

par  les  ennemis  des  Bour-  by  the  enemies  of  the  Bur- 

guignons.  gundians. 

Le  troisi^me  fils  du  roi,  aJors  The  third  son  of  the  king, 

Dauphin,  then  the  Dauphin, 

devenupIustardCharlesVII,  (who)  became  later  Charles 

VII., 
grandit  dans  cette  alternative  grew  up  in  such  changes 
de  moUesse  et  de  proscrip-  of  effeminacy  and  proscrip- 
tions, tion, 
qui  rappelle  Rome    par   le  as  to  remind  one  of  Rome 


sang 
et  les  Gaules  par  la  Idg^retd 


II  s'essaie  k  gouverner 

avec  les  Armagnacs. 

II  affecte  la  lassitude  de  la  He  affects 

guerre  the  war 

et  la  soif  de  la  paix. 
II  decide  avec  peine 
le  due  de  Bourgogne 

entrevue, 


for  the  blood  (spilt) 
and  the  two  Gauls  for  the 

levity  (displayed). 
He  tries  to  govern 
with  the  Armagnacs. 

a  weariness  of 


prelude  d'une  reconciliation  the  prelude  to 
g^n^rale  reconciliation 


and  a  thirst  for  peace. 
He  persuaded  with  difficulty 
k  une  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
an  interview, 

a    general 
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des  princes  ct  des  partis, 
sur  le  pont  de  Montereau. 
Le  due  de  Bourgogne, 
poursuivi  par  Tombre  de  sa 

victime, 
le  due  d'Orl^ans,    Wsite  et 

craint 
un  pi^ge  dans  son  triomphe. 
On  I'entraine,  il  entre 

dans  le  pavilion  de  la  con- 
ference, 

il  y  tombe  k  I'instant 

sous  la  hache  de  Tanneguy 
du  Chdtel. 


of  the  princes  and  parties, 

on  the  bridge  of  Montereau. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

pursued  by  the  shade  of  his 
victim, 

the  Duke  of  Orleans,  hesi- 
tates and  fears 

a  snare  in  his  triumph. 

They  drag  him  reluctantly 
there,  he  enters 

into  the  pavilion  of  the  con- 
ference, 

he  falls  instantly  there 

under  the  axe  of  Tanneguy 
du  Chatel. 


(To  be  continued.) 


BY  DR.   GEORGE  BEACH. 
Sltad  Master  of  Ckrist  Church  School,  Macclesfield. 


The  last  (March)  number  of  the  PRACTICAL  TEACHER 
was  of  peculiar  service  in  the  prosecution  of  our  desi^.  We 
would  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  articles  on  I.  1  echnical 
Instruction,  II.  Pestalozzi,  III.  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Earth 
(Notes  of  Lessons),  IV,  Model  Answers  to  Certificate  Questions 
(1887),  and  V.  Parallel  Translation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  In  our 
list  of  books  we  omitted  to  mention  the  Clarendon  Press  Comus, 
McLeod*s  Constitutional  History,  Elsom's  Stocks  (published 
by  Etsom,  Hull).  We  would  also  more  particularly  recommend 
Davies'  three  Historical  Manuals,  i689h-i76o,  1760— 1815,  and 
1760— 1815  (Literature). 

Our  routines  for  April  specify  the  actual  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  during  that  montn.  The  information  given  and  the 
analysb  of  School  Management  inserted,  have  been  compiled 
after  a  careful  study  of  eighteen  years'  questions.  This 
Analysis  includes  every  question  (about  250)»and  nothing  besides, 
given  since  1869,  and  is  thus  exhaustive  although  not  superfluous. 
To  students  in  training  (who  do  not  require  our  routines)  it 
should  be  very  serviceable. 

There  is  a  very  natural  desire  for  information  respecting  the 
marks  given  for  and  the  relative  value  of  each  subject,  etc.  It 
is  significant  that  the  Department  has  shown  upon  these  points 
an  increasing  reticence.  In  the  Syllabus  for  1874  were  given,  A, 
the  number  of  marks  requisite  for  the  various  divisions  of  Certi- 
ficates ;  B,  the  different  Standards  of  proficiency  required  from 
acting-teachers  and  students  in  training ;  C,  the  number  of  marks 
given  for  each  subject ;  D,  the  failing  subjects.  In  the  1875 
Syllabus  the  information  under  heads  *  C  *  and  '  D '  was  withheld. 
Next,  in  the  1878  Syllabus  only  the  failing  subjects  were  speci- 
^fied  ;  and  since  1883  no  enlightenment  on  the  above  four  points 
has  been  published. 


Latest  Information  under  Heads  *A'  and  *B* 


Bv  Acting- 
Teachers 

By  Students 

1st  Division 

in  Training 

r 

63 

64 

I'ercentage    1 

of  marlu     j 

and      „ 

49 

s* 

requisite     / 
to  obtain  a    j 

yd     f, 

33 

36 

Certificate  of  1 

I 

4th       „ 

27 

30 

Latest  Information  under  Head  *C' 


Reading  100  marks 

Penmanship  75  „ 

School  Management   75  ,, 

Teaching  125  „ 

Composition  50  „ 

Mathematics  225  „ 

Grammar  63  „ 

Domestic  Economy     63  „ 


Geography 

History 

Political  Economy 

Music 

Drawing 

Languages 

Sewmg  and  1 

Cutting  out   J 


62  marks 

63 

62 

88 

62 

125 

100 


(There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  marks^  for  the  separate  subjects  are 
more  nearly  equal  now  than  they  were,  espedally  the  alternative  subjects.) 

Lalcsl  iti/orf/ia/ion  ufuicr  head  */>*  shows  that  Reading, 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Comj)osition,  Spelling,  Parsing,  and 
School  Management  were  the  failing  subjects ;  and  from  internal 
evidence  and  a  collation  of  the  current  opinfon  of  specialists, 
we  believe  them  still  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

Therefore  commencing  first  with  School  Management, 
special  hints  will  be  from  month  to  month  given  with  respect  to 
tnese  subjects. 

School  Management. — Doubtless  a  teacher  before  assum* 
ing  responsibility  should  be  saturated  with  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  certainly  the  Department  are  slowly  inclining 
to  this  view.  Yet  we  shall  not  be  guided  by  our  own  Utopian 
ideas  of  what  should  be  but  shall  proceed  m  accordance  with 
the  system  in  vogue,  having  for  our  chief  aim  the  assisting  the 
student  to  *  PASS  HIS  EXAM.* 

On  analysing,  it  will  be  found  that  at  least  half  the  questions 
can    be  answered  without  special    study  by  an  experienced 

*  Practical  Teacher,'  and  of  this  portion,  the  questions  upon 

*  Registration  and  Returns  '  are  the  most  easily  *  spotted. 

If  our  readers  understand — what  registers  are  required — who 
should  keep  them — who  is  responsible  for  them — ^vmat  pnrticu* 
lars  they  contain — why  these  particulars  are  necessary — why  no 
erasures  are  allowed — how  the  registers  can  be  verified — ^how 
errors  may  be  rectified,  or  incomplete  attendances  cancelled — 
the  exceptions  caused  by  Religious  Examinations  or  elections — 
the  way  to  mark  an  attend,  register — when  a  scholar  has  botia 
fide  left— what  qualifies  a  scholar  for  entrance  on  Exam,  schedule 
— ^how  to  draw  up  specimen  registers — how  to  fill  up  Fonn  IX. 
— how  to  keep  a  log  book ;  then  they  will  be  impregnable  under 
the  above  *  head. ' 

Organisation  and  Management. — The  candidates  must 
also  know — what  is  meant  by  organisation — ^the  principles  of 
the  various  systems  of  classification — when  to  examme — now  to 
organise  a  scnool,  or  draw  up  a  routme,  with  the  minimum  staff, 
with  the  maximum  curriculum,  so  as  to  provide  the  P.  T*s 
with  practical  trainins:,  to  diffuse  equally  the  Head- Master's 
influence,  and  to  suit  the  locality. 

1*rocesses  of  Reasoning,  Habits  and  Character, 
Moral  Discipline. — ^The  chief  points  here  to  attend  to  are — 
the  best  books  with  which  to  commence  and  continue  this  study 
— what  mental  powers  are  exercised  by  particular  subjects— the 
laws  and  provinces  of  memory,  attention,  association  of  ideas, 
the  inventive  faculty,  and  imagination — the  various  methods  of 
reasoning  by  induction  (synthesis),  deduction  (analysis),  inference 
and  analogy — the  various  forms  of  fallacy — the  terms  syllogism, 
hypothesis,  demonstration,  converse  proposition,  sense,  sensa^ 
tion,  sensibility,  sensitiveness,  perception,  conception,  intension, 
extension,  convertible  terms,  reductio  ad  absurdum,  reductio  ad 
exhaustum — the  meanings  of  habit— the  meanings  of  character 
—the  area  of  the  teacher's  influence — how  to  inculcate  moral, 
prudential,  regular,  and  healthy  habits,  as  truthfulness,  thrift, 
punctuality  and  cleanliness — the  theory  of  punishments  as  to 
Kind,  amount  and  time  of  administration — how  to  eradicate 
particular  vices — and  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  prizes, 
competition  and  emulation. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briejly^  atsd  throu^  this  cdlumn^ 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice. 

Private  Student.— Yes.  Get  a  tutor  by  all  means,  but  wo 
cannot  undertake  to  recommend  any  particular  one.  Amateur 
'  coaches '  will  however  save  themselves  much  mental  labour  by 
using  our  Routines. 

J.  W.— We  hope  to  assist  '  collegians '  somewhat,  as  well  as 
acting- teachers.  See  our  second  paragraph  of  this  month's 
paper. 
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Ilmfting  Slap. 

BY    MRS.    J.     O.    HARRIS. 


Lady's  Knee  Cap. 


2  Bone  pins.     No.  ii  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 
2  oz«  Berlin  fingering. 

Knee  caps  are  far  more  elastic  and  comfortable  if  ihey 
are  ribbed,  than  when  knitted  plain. 

2  rows  plain,  and  i  purl,  make  a  good  rib. 

The  increasings  and  decreasings  for  the  knee  gusset 
are  always  made  on  the  right  side.  The  reverse  row  is 
to  be  plain  or  purl  according  to  the  rib,  except  the  gusset, 
which  should  be  knitted  plam. 

Cast  on  31  stitches. 

Knit  3  ribs. 


I  To  increase  for  Gusset, 

'  A.  Knit  15.  Raise  a  stitch.  Knit  i.  Raise  i.  Knit  15. 
I  In  the  reverse  row  it  will  be  knit  3  in  the  gusset,  and 
I  of  course  2  more  stitches  in  each  succeeding  row. 

I  Repeat  from  A.  (knitting  tha  stitches  between  the 

I  2  raised  stitches)  till  you  have  56  stitches  in  all  on 

I  your  pin. 

!  Knit  3  nbs. 

I  To  decrease, 

I  B.  Knit  15.     Knit  2  together.     Knit  to  within  17  of  the 
end.     Knit  2  together.     Knit  15. 

Repeat  from  B.  (on  the  right  side)  till  you  have  re- 
duced to  31  stitches. 

Knit  3  more  ribs,  cast  off,  and  sew  up  the  seam. 


C^rislmas,  1887. 


Male  Candidates. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Euclid. 

(Two  hours  and  a  haif  allowed  for  this  Paper ^ 

Candidates  are  not  allowed  to  answer  more  than  eight 
questions. 

Capital  letters  {excluding  A,  B,  C,  A  ^j  ^1*  not  numbers, 
must  be  used  in  the  diagrams. 

The  only  signs  allowed  are  +  and  = . 

The  square  on  PQ  may  be  written  *sq.  on  PQ,'  and  the 
reciangle  contained  by  PQ,  and  RS,  *  rect.  PQ,  RS ;  *  other 
abbreviations,  if  employed,  mu:>t  not  be  ambiguous. 


1.  From  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  a 
given  straight  line. 

When  the  given  point  is  neither  in  the  given  line  nor  in  it 
produced,  in  what  different  ways  may  the  straight  line  be 
drawn  ? 

Proposition  2,  Book  I. 

When  the  given  point  is  neither  in  the  line,  nor  in  the  line 
produced,  the  problem  admits  of  eight  different  lines  being 
drawn  from  the  given  point  in  different  directions,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

(i)  The  given  point  may  be  joined  with  either  extremity  of 
the  given  line. 

(2)  The  ec^uilateral  triangle  may  be  described  on  either  side 
of  these  two  hnes,  giving  four  equilateral  triangles. 

(3)  In  each  of  these  triangles  the  sides  may  be  produced 
either  through  the  vertex  or  through  the  base,  thus  giving  eight 
variations  of  the  figure. 
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2.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  the  vertical,  or 
opposite  angles  shall  be  equal. 

From  two  j^ven  points  on  the  same  side  of  a  given  line,  draw 
two  lines  which  shall  meet  in  that  line  and  make  equal  angles 
with  it. 

•    Proposition  15,  Book  f. 


Let  P,  Q  be  the  given  points  and  GH  the  given  line. 

Cajff/r/<r/lrV?#i.— Draw  QK  perpendicular  to  GH  (1. 12),  and 
produce  QK  to  L  (Post.  2),  makmg  KL  =  QK.  (I,  3.) 
Join  PL  cutting  GH  in  M,  and  join  QM.  (Po«t.  i.) 
Then  PM,  QM  shall  be  the  lines  required. 

Proof, -Axi  the  triangles  QKM,  LKM,  side  OK  =  side  LK 
(Con.),  side  KM  is  common  to  the  two  triangles,  and  angle 
QKM  =  angle  LKM  (Ax.  11).  therefore  base  QM  =  base  LM 
(1.  4),  and  angle  QMK  =  angle  LMK. 

But  angle  PMG  =  angle  LMK  (L  15),  therefore  angle 
PMG  =  angle  QMK.    (Ax.  i.) 

Wherefore  the  lines  PM,  QM  make  equal  angles  with  the 
given  line  GH. 

Q.  E.  F. 


3.  At  a  given  point  in  a  given  straight  line,  to 
make  a  rectilineal  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal 
angle. 

Construct  a  triangle,  having  given  one  side,  an 
adjacent  anele,  and  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
other  two  sides. 

Prop08itk>n  23,  Book  L 

[a)  Sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 


{P\  Difference  of  the  other  two  sides. 


Let  GH  be  the  spven  side,  HGK  the  given  angle, 
and  GK  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

Comtnution, — ^Join  KH.     (Post  I.) 

At  the  point  H  make  the  angle  KHL   =  angle 
HKU     (I.  23.)      • 

Then  GLH  shall  be  the  triangle  required. 

Proof, — Because  angle  LHK  =  angle  LKH  (Con.),  therefore 
LH  =  LK  (L  6);  wherefore  sum  of  GL  and  LH  =  GK, 
therefore  GLH  is  the  required  triangle. 

Q.  E.  F. 


Let  GH  be  the  given  side,  HGK  the  given  angle,  and  GK 
the  difference  of  the  other  two  sides. 

Constniction,—]om  KH.     (Post,  i.) 

Produce  GK  to  L  (Post.  2),  and  at  the  point  H  make  the 
angle  KHL  =  angle  HKL.     (L  23.) 
Then  GLH  shall  be  the  triangle  required. 

Proof. — Because  angle  LHK  =  angle  LKH  (Con.),  therefore 
LH  =  LK  (L  6) ;  wherefore  difference  between  GL  and  LH 
=  GK,  therefore  GLH  is  the  required  triangle. 

Q.E.F. 

4.  If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  one  side  equal  to  one 
side,  namelv,  sides  which  are  opposite  to  equal  angles  in  each, 
then  shall  the  other  sides  be  equal,  each  to  each,  and  also  the 
third  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  the  third  angle  of  the  other. 

PM,  PN  are  souares  on  the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle 
QPR,  and  MH,  NK  are  perpendiculars  on  tne  hypotenuse  QR 
produced.  Prove  that  QR  and  the  triangle  PQR  are  respec- 
tively equal  tQ  the  sum  of  MH,  NK,  and  of  the  triangles 
QMH,  RNK. 

Second  part  of  Proportion  26,  Bo<^  L 


Consirnction, — Draw  PL  perpendicular  to  QR.     (I.  12.) 

/V^.— Angle  HQM  =  angle  QRP  (I.  29) ;  now,  angles 
LPR,  PRL  =  a  right  angle  (X.  32),  and,  angles  LPR,  LPQ 
=  a  right  angle  (Hyp.),  therefore  angles  LPR,  LPQ  =  angles 
LPR;  PRL  (Ax.  I),  wherefore  angle  LPQ    =  angle   PRU 

(Ax.  3.) 
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In  the  triangles  PQL,  QMH,  angle  PLQ  =  angle  QHM 
(Ax.  II),  angle  LPQ  =  angle  HQM  (Ax.  1),  and  side  PQ 
=  side  QM,  being  sides  of  a  square,  therefore  QL  =  .MH 
(1.  26),  and  LP  =  H(2,  therefore  triangle  PQL  =  triangle 
QMH.     (L4.) 

^Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that  RL  =  NK,  and  triangle 
PRL  =  triangle  RNK. 

Wherefore  QR  =  MH  +  NK,  and  triangle  PQR  = 
triangles  QMH,  RNK.    (Ax.  2.) 

Q.  E.  D. 

5.  If  a  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
is  equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles  ;  and  the  three 
interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

If  there  be  an  isosceles  and  an  equilateral  triangle  upon  the 
same  base,  and  so  that  the  inner  vertex  is  equally  distant  from 
the  other  vertex,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  base,  then, 
according  as  that  of  the  former  is  the  inner  or  outer  vertex,  its 
base  angle  will  be  \  or  2^  times  the  vertical. 

Proposition  32,  Book  I. 

(rt)  When  the  vertex  of  the  isosceles  triangle  is  within  that 
of  the  equilateral  triangle. 


Let  PQR  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  PQS  an  isosceles 
triangle  having  its  vertex  within  that  of  the  other. 
Join  RS,  and  produce  it  to  meet  PQ  in  T.     (Posts,  i  and  2.) 

Proof. — RST  bisects  the  angles  at  R  and  S  and  is  at  right 
angles  to  PQ. 

Similarly,  as  SP,  SQ,  SR  are  equal,  PS  and  QS  bisect  the 
angles  at  P  and  Q. 

Ancrle  PST  =  angles  SPR,  PRS  (I.  32),  =r  angle  of  equi- 
lateral triangle  ;  and  angle  SPT  =  I  of  angle  of  equilateral 
triangle,  therefore  angle  SPT  =  \  angle  PST  =  \  angle  PSQ. 

Q.  E.  D. 

(/;)  When  the  vertex  of  the  isosceles  triangle  is  without  that 
of  the  equilateral  triangle. 


Proof, —k^  before  SRT  bisects  the  angles  at  S  and  R,  and  is 
at  right  angles  to  PQ. 

Angle  PRT  =  angles  RPS,  PSR,     (I.  32.) 

=  twice  angle  RPS  or  PSR,     (I.  5.) 

Therefore  angle  RPS  or  PSR  =  ^  of  angle  PRT 
=  I  of  angle  PRQ 
=  }  of  angle  of  equilateral 
triangle 

Angle  SPT  =  angle  TPR  +  angle  RPS 

=  angle  of  equilateral  triangle  +  \  angle  of 

equilateral  triangle 
=  ^  angle  of  equilateral  triangle, 

And  angle  PST  =  \  angle  of  equilateral  triangle, 

Therefore  angle  SPT  =  5  times  angle  PST 
=  7\  times  angle  PSQ. 

Q.  E.  D. 

6.  If  a  parallelogram  and  a  triangle  be  on  the  same  base  and 
between  tne  same  parallels,  the  parallelogram  is  double  of  the 
triangle. 

Hence  deduce  the  area  of  a  trianglawhen  its  base  and  alti- 
tude are  given. 

The  three  perpendiculars,  let  fall  from  any  point  within  an 
equilateral  triangle  upon  the  sides,  are  together  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  from  one  of  the  angles  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Proposition  41,  Book  I. 

Area  of  rectangle  =  base  x  altitude, 

,,         triangle  =  ^  area  of  rectangle,     (I.  41.) 
=:  \  (base  X  altitude). 


Let  the  vertex  of  the  isosceles  triangle  PQ.S  fall  without  that 
of  the  equilateral  triangle  PQR. 

Join  SR,  and  produce  it  to  meet  PQ  in  T.      (Posts.  I  and  2.) 


Let  PQR  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  let  perpendiculars  be 
drawn  from  a  point  O  to  the  sides,  viz.,  OM,  ON,  OL. 

Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  QR. 

Then  OM  -f-  ON  +  OL  =  PS,  or  the  perpendicular  from  one 
of  the  angles  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Proof— \x^2,  of  triangle  POQ  =  \  area  of  rectangle  PQ,  OL, 
(L  41.) 

Area  of  triangle  QOR  =  \  area  of  rectangle  QR,  OM, 

Area  of  triangle  POR  =  \  area  of  rectangle  RP,  ON  ; 

But  sum  of  triangles  POQ,  QOR,  POR  =  triangle  PQR, 

And  PQ,  QR,  RP  are  equal; 

Therefore  area  of  triangle  PQR  =  A  area  of  rectangle  OR, 
(OL  +  OM  +  ON) ; 

But  area  of  triangle  PQR  =  J  area  of  rectangle  QR,  PS, 
Wherefore  OL  +  OM  +  ON  =  PS 

=  perpendicular  from  one  of  the 
angles  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Q.  E  D. 

7.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
be  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sides  of  it ; 
the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle.    - 

From  a  point  O  perpendiculars  OM,  ON,  OL,  OK,  OH  are 
dropped  on  the  sides  PQ,  QR,  RS,  ST,  TP  respectively,  of  the 
pentagon  PQRS 1". 
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Show  that  the  squares  on  MQ.  NR.  LS,  KT,  HP,  are 
together  equal  to  the  squares  on  the  alternate  segments  MP, 
HT,  KS,  LR,  NQ.     (Apply  I.  47.) 


Consfrurtiott.—Jom  OP.  OQ,  OR,  OS,  OT.     (Post  I.) 

/V^.— Sq.  on  OQ  =  sq.  on  OM  +  sq.  on  MQ, 

and  also  =  sq.  on  ON  +  sq.  on  NQ ; 
Sq.  on  OR  -  sq.  on  ON  +  sq.  on  NR, 

and  also  =  sq.  on  OL  +  sq.  on  LR  ; 
Sq.  on  OS  =  sq.  on  OL  +  sq.  on  LS, 

and  also  =  sq.  on  OK  +  sq.  on  KS ; 
Sq.on  OT  =  sq.  on  OK  +  sq.  on  KT, 

and  also  =  sq.  on  OH  +  sq.  on  HT  ; 
Sq.  on  OP  =  sq.  on  OH  +  sq.  on  HP, 

and  also  =  sq.  on  OM  +  sq.  on  MP  ; 

Therefore,  squares  on  OM,  MQ,  ON,  NR,  OL,  LS,  OK, 

KT,  OH,  HP 

=  squares  on  ON,  NQ,  OL,  LR,  OK,  KS,  OH, 

HT,  OM,  MP;    (Ax.  2.) 

Wherefore,  squares  on  MQ,  NR,  LS,  KT,  HP 

=  squares  on  MP,  HT,  KS,  LR,  NQ.     (Ax.  3.) 

Qi  E.  D. 


8.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  also 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  oy  the  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  between  the  points 
of  section,  is  equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

State  and  prove  the  corollary.     (Proposition  5,  Book  IL) 

Corollary, — From  this  proposition  it  is  manifest  that  the 
diiTerence  of  the  squares  on  two  unec^ual  lines  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  their  sum  and  difference. 


Q 


M 


-S 


Let  PQ,  RS  be  the  two  lines,  of  which  PQ  is  the  greater. 

Then  the  difference  between  the  squares  on  PQ,  RS  shall 
be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sum  and  difference 
of  PQ.  RS. 

Cons/rtic/ion,— 'Produce  PQ  to  L  (Post  2),  making  QL  equal 
to  PQ  (L  3),  and  from  QL  cut  off  QM  equal  to  RS. 

Proof. — The  rect.    PM,  ML  together  with  the  sq.  on  QM 
=  sq.  onQL.    (H.  5.) 
But  PM  =  sum  of  PQ,  QM 

=  sum  of  PQ,  RS ;  (Con.) 
And  ML  3=  difference  of  QL,  QM 

=  difference  of  PQ,  RS  ;  (Con.) 
ITierefore  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sum  and  difference 
of  PQ,  RS,  together  with  the  square  on  RS,  is  equal  to  the 
square  PQ ; 

Wherefore  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  PQ,  RS  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  their  sum  and  difference.    (Ax.  3.) 

.  Q.  E.  D. 


9.  In  every  triangle,  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  an 
acute  angle  is  less  than  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
angle  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  these  sides, 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  on  it  from  the  opposite  angle  and  the  acute  angle. 

T  is  a  point  in  the  side  QR  of  an  equilateral  triangle  PQR. 
Prove  that  the  squares  on  QT,  TR  are  together  less  than  the 
square  on   PT    by    the    rectangle    containetl    by    QT,   TR. 

Proposition  13,  Book  II. 


Draw  PL  perpendicular  to  QR. 

Proof,— Sq.  on  PT  =  sq.  on  PR  +  sq.  on  TR  less  twice  rect. 
LR,  TR 
=  sq.  on  QR  +  sq.   on  TR  less  rect. 

QR.  TR 
s=  sq.  on  QR  +  sq.  on  TR  less   (rect. 

QT,  TR  +  sq.  on  TR)  (II.  3.) 
=  sq.  on  QR  less  rect.  QT,  TR 
rr  sq.  on  QT  +  sq.  on  TR  +  twice  rect. 

QT,  TR  less  rect.  QT,  TR  (IL  4.) 
=  sq.  on  QT  +  sq.  on  TR  +  rect.  QT, 

TR  J 

Therefore  squares  on  QT,  TR  are  together  less  than  the 
square  on  PT  by  the  rectangle  contained  by  QT,  TR. 

Q.  E.  D. 

10.  Divide  algebraically  a  given  line  a  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  squares  of  the  whole  and  one  part  are  together  double  of 
the  square  of  the  other  part. 

From  your  answer,  deduce  the  construction  for  the  correspond- 
ing geometrical  problem,  remembering  that  if  the  side  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  is  represented  by  2a  linear  units,  the 
perpendicular  from  any  oneof  its  angles  upon  the  side  opposite 
will  be  represented  by  a  n/3. 

Algebraical  Solution. 

Let  X  =  one  part, 
Then,  a  —  jc  =  other  part ; 

.-.  rt«  +  x2  =  2  (a  -  x)«    (Hyp.) 
=  2  (rt"  -  2ar  +  x^) 
=  2<i'  —  4ax  +  2x* 
2jr'  —  jr*  —  4ax  =  a-  -  2a' 
jfi  —  4ax  =  — fl* 
'x^  —  4ax  +  (2af  =  4^"  -  rt^ 

^  —  2fl  =  ±  a  V3 
.\  X  -  2a±a  ^/J, 
Wherefore  one  part  =  2«  —  a  \/^ 

or  a  (2  -  >/3),  ^ 

and  the  other  part  =  a  —  {2a —  a  ^3) 
=  a  —  2a  +  <i  \/3 
=  a  V3*—  a 
or  a  (VJ-  I.) 
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Geometrical  Constuction. 

s 


I^t  PQ  represent  a. 

Produce  PQ  to  R  (Post.  2),  making  QR  =  PQ  ;  (L  3.) 

Upon  PR  describe  equilateral  triangle  PRS  (L  i),  and  join 

SQ  (Post.  I).  ^       ^^ 

^  Then  PR  =  2a, 

AndSQ  =  flv/J; 

From  RP  cut  off  RT  =  SQ  ; 

ThenPT  =  PR~SQ^ 

=  2a  —  fl  v/3 

=  first  required  part  of  the  line. 

Wherefore  PQ  is  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  point  T,  so 
that  the  squares  on  PQ,  PT  are  together  double  of  the  square 

Male  Candidates. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Euclid 

( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

(Not  more  than  eight  questions  xazy  be  answered.  Candi- 
dates are  reminded  that  correct  solutions  of  the  deductions 
obtain  high  marks.) 

N.B.— Capital  letters  {excluding  A,  B,  C,  A  E^  P),  not 
numbers,  must  be  used  in  the  diagrams. 


ma; 
an( 
must  not  be  ambiguous. 

1.  To  bisect  a  given  rectilineal  angle,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into 
two  equal  parts. 

In  the  construction,  why  is  the  triangle  described  on  the  side 
remote  from  the  apex  of  the  given  angle  ? 
Proposition  9,  Book  L 

If  the  equilateral  triangle  were  described  on  the  same  side,  its 
vertex  might  coincide  wi3i  the  apex  of  the  angle,  and  then  the 
construction  would  fail.  Or  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  might  fall 
outside  the  angle,  when  the  line  joining  the  vertex  and  the  angle 
would  have  to  be  produced  in  order  to  bisect  the  angle,  and  the 
proof  would  require  modification.  The  restriction  introduced 
insures  that  the  vertex  shall  fall  within  the  angle. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  fall  on  two  parallel  straight  lines,  it 
makes  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another,  and  the  exterior 
angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same 
side ;  and  also  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Enunciate  the  propositions  of  which  this  is  the  converse. 

Proposition  29,  Book  I. 
This  is  the  converse  of  Propositions  27  and  28. 


Prop.  27. — If  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines 
make  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another,  the  two  straight 
lines  shall  be  parallel  to  one  another. 

i*rop.  28. — If  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines 
make  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle 
on  the  same  side  of  the  line,  or  make  the  interior  angles  on  the 
same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight 
lines  shall  be  parallel  to  one  another. 


3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
on  the  whole  Une  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts, 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  these  parts. 

If  from  one  of  the  equal  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle  a  per- 
pendicular be  dropped  on  the  opposite  side,  the  square  on  that 
perpendicular  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  line  intercepted 
between  it  and  the  other  equal  angle,  together  with  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  side. 

'  Proposition  4,  Book  II. 
P 


Let  PQR  be  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  let  QS  be  *drawn 
perpendicular  to  PR  from  one  of  the  equal  angles. 

Then  the  square  on  QS  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  on  SR, 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  PS,  SR. 

/V#«y.— Sq.  on  PQ  =  sq.  on  QS  +  sq.  on  PS,  (I.  47.) 
.'.  Sq.  on  QS  =  sq.  on  PQ  less  sq.  on  PS  (Ax.  3.) 

=  sq.  on  PS  +  sq.  on  SR  +  twice  rect 

PS,  SR  less  s<^.  on  PS  (II.  4.) 
=  Sq.  on  SR  +  twice  rect.  PS,  SR. 

Q.  E.  D. 

4.  When  is  a  straight  line  said  to  touch  a  circle  ? 

What  is  the  distinction  between  the  angle  of  a  segment  and 
the  angle  in  a  segment  ? 

If  any  two  points  be  taken  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
the  straight  line  which  joins  them  shall  fall  within  the  circle. 

A  straight  line  is  said  to  touch  a  circle  when  it  meets  the 
circle  and  being  produced  does  not  cut  it 

The  angle  of  a  segment  is  that  which  is  contained  by  the 
straight  line  which  is  the  base  of  the  segment  and  the  arc. 

An  angle  in  a  segment  is  the  angle  contained  by  two  straight 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  arc  of  the  s^^ment  to  the 
extremities  of  the  straight  line  which  is  the  base  of  the  segment. 


The  angle  formed  by  PR  and  the  arc  PQR  is  the  angle  of 
the  segment,  whereas  the  angle  PQR  is  an  angle  in  the  segment. 

Proposition  2,  Book  III. 
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5.  To  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given  point,  either  without 
or  in  the  circumference,  which  shall  touch  a  given  drcle. 

Draw  through  a  given  point  P  without  a  given  circle  a  straight 
Kne  such  that  the  part  of  it  intercepted  by  the  circle  may  be 
equal  to  a  given  chord  of  the  circle. 

Proposition  17,  Book  III. 


Let  P  be  the  given  point  and  QR  the  given  chord. 

ConstrtuHon, — Find  O  the  centre  of  the  circle  (III.  i),  and 
draw  OS  perpendicular  to  QR  (I.  ii). 

From  the  centre  O  at  the  distance  OS  describe  a  circle. 
(Post.  3.) 

From  Pdraw  a  tangent  to  this  circle  touching  it  at  T  (III.  17), 
and  cutting  the  circle  QRL  at  L  and  M. 

Then  PM  shall  b«  the  line  required. 

/Vw^.— Because  OT  =  OS, 

And  OT  is  perpendicular  to  ML  (III.  18.) 

„     OS      „  „      SR(Con.) 

Therefore  ML  =  QR,  (III.  14.) 

Wherefore  PM  is  the  line  required. 

It  is  evident  that  the  other  tangent  from  P  also  fulfils  the 
condition. 

Q.  E.  F. 


6.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

If  through  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral,  lines  bisecting  them 
be  drawn,  the  points  in  which  each  line  intersects  the  adjacent 
lines  will  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Proposition  22,  Book  III. 


Let  PQRS  be  a  quadrilateral,  and  let  its  angles  be  bisected 
by  the  straight  lines  PM,  QO,  RO,  SM,  forming  the  quadrila- 
teral LMNO. 

Then  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O  will  lie  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  that  is,  a  circle  can  be  described  round  the  quadrilateral 
LMNO. 


Proof.— hxMgXfi.  PLQ  and  half  of  angles  at  P  and  Q  =  Two 
right  angles,  (I.  32.) 

And  angle  RNS  and  half  of  angles  at  R  and  S  =  Two  right 
angles ; 

Therefore,  angles  PLQ,  RNS,  and  half  of  angles  at  P,  Q,  R, 
S  =  Four  right  angles,  (Ax.  2.) 

And  half  of  angles  at  P,  Q,  R,  S  =  Two  right  angles 
(L  32,  Cor.  I.) 

Wherefore,  angles  PLQ,  RMS  =  Two  right  angles ;  (Ax.  3.) 

But,  angles  OLM,  OLN  =  Angles  PLO,  RNS,  (I.  15.) 

Therefore,  angles  OLM,  OLN  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  (Ax.  I.) 

\VTierefore  a  circle  can  be  described*  round  the  quadrilateral 
LMNO.     (Converse  of  III.  22.) 

Q.  E.  D. 

/ 

7.  If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of 
contact  a  straight  line  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles 
which  this  line  makes  with  the  line  toudiing  the  circle  shall  be 
equal  to  the  angles  which  are  in  the  alternate  segments  of 
the  circle. 

Prove  that  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  middle  point  of 
the  arc  of  a  circle  upon  the  chord  of  the  arc  is  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  same  point  upon  the  tangent  at 
an  extremity  of  the  arc. 

Proposition  32,' Book  III. 


Let  the  chord  PQ  be  bisected  in  R,  and  let  RS  be  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  PQ,  and  ST  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  Q. 
Then  SR  shall  be  equal  to  ST. 
Join  SP,  SQ. 

Proof, — The  triangles  SRP,  SRQ  are  equal  in  every  respect. 
(1.4.) 
Angle  SQT  =  Angle  SPQ,  (III.  32.) 
=  Angle  SQR,  (Ax.  I.) 
And  angle  STQ  ^  Angle  SRQ,  (Ax.  11.) 
And  side  SQ  is  common  to  the  two  triangles  SRQ,  STQ, 
Therefore,  SR  s  ST.  (L  26.) 

Q.  E.  D. 

8.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

If  a  new  triangle  be  cut  off  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  and 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle,  the  perimeter 
of  this  triangle  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
first  triangle. 

Proposition  4,  Book  IV. 


Let  ST  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  QR  of  the  triangle 
PQR  through  the  centre  O  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

Then  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle  PST  shall  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  PQ,  PR. 

Join  OQ,  OR, 
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/V^w/— Angle  SOQ  =  Angle  OQR,  (I.  29.) 
And  angle  ^QO  =   Angle  OQR,  (Construction  for  inscribed 
circle) 
Therefore,  angle  SOQ  =  Angle  SQO,  (Ax.  I.) 
Wherefore,  SO  =  SQ  ;  (I.  6.) 
Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that  TO  =  TR. 
Therefore,  perimeter  of  triangle  PST  =  Sum  of  sides  PQ,  PR. 

Q.  E.  D. 

9.  What  are  the  three  main  steps  in  the  demonstration  of 
Book  IV.,  10  ?  (To  describe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  each  of 
the  angles  at  the  base  double  of  the  third  angle.)  PQR  is  such 
a  triangle  ;  the  base  angles  are  bisected  by  QST,  RSV^,  which 
meet  the  circle  described  about  the  triangle  at  T,  V  respectively. 
Show  that  the  figure  FfSV  is  a  rhombus. 

The  three  main  steps  in  the  demonstration  of  IV.  10,  are  : — 

(1)  To  prove  that  the  base  of  the  triangle  touches  the 
smaller  circle. 

(2)  To  prove  that  the  lower  triangle  is  isosceles. 

(3)  To  prove  that  the  third  or  upper  triangle  is  isosceles. 


Proof, ^Kl  is  to  TP  as  RS  is  to  SP,  and  RV  is  to  VQ  as  RS 
is  to  SQ  ;  (VI.  3.) 
But  SP  =  SQ  ;  (H^ 


PfooJ, — Angle  PRV  =  angle  PQT,  being  halves  of  equal 
angles,  (Hyp.) 

Therefore,  arc  PV  =  arc  PT,  (III.  26.) 

Wherefore,  straight  line  PV  =  straight  line  PT.  (IIL  29.) 

Again,  angle  VPQ  =  VRQ.  (III.  21.) 

Wherefore,  angle  VPQ  =  angle  PQT, 

And  therefore  PV  is  parallel  to  QT;  (I.  27.) 

Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that  PT  is  parallel  to  VR  ; 

Therefore  PTSV  is  a  parallelogram,  and  its  opposite  sides 
are  equal,  that  is,  PV  =  ST,  and  PT  =  VS;  (I.  34.) 

But  it  has  been  proved  that  PV  =  PT  ; 

Therefore  PTSV  is  equilateral ; 

Wherefore  PTSV  is  a  rhombus. 

Q.  E.  D. 

10.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
a  triangle,  it  shall  cut  the  other  sides,  or  these  produced,  pro- 
portionally :  and  conversely,  if  the  sides,  or  the  sides  produced, 
oe  cut  proportionally,  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  points  of 
section  shall  be  parallel  to  the  remaining  side  of  the  triangle. 

If  the  side  PQ  of  the  triangle  PQR  be  bisected  at  S,  and  the 
angles  RSP,  RSQ  be  bisected  by  ST,   SV,  meeting  PR,  QR  in 
T,  V  respectively,  TV  shall  be  parallel  to  PQ. 
Proposition  2,  Book  VI. 


TP  as  RV  is  to  VQ, 


Therefore,  RT  is  to 

Wherefore,  TV  is  parallel  to  PQ.    (VlT  2. ) 


Q.  E.  D. 


11.  Define  similar  rectilineal  figures,  reciprocal  figures,  pro- 
portion. 

Equal  parallelograms,  which  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal 
to  one  angle  of  the  other,  have  their  sides  about  the  equal 
angles  reciprocally  proportional :  and  conversely,  parallelograms 
that  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other, 
and  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles  reciprocally  proportional, 
are  equal  to  one  another. 

Similar  rectilineal  figures  are  those  which  have  their  several 
angles  equal,  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles 
proportionals. 

Reciprocal  figures,  namely,  triangles  and  parallekigrams,  are 
such  as  have  their  sides  about  two  of  their  angles  proportional:s 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  side  of  the  first  figure  is  to  a  side  of  the 
other,  as  the  remaining  s'de  of  this  other  is  to  the  remaining 
side  of  the  first. 

Pivportion, — The  first  of  four  magnitudes  is  said  to  have  the 
same  ratio  to  the  second,  that  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,  when 
any  equimultiples  whatever  of  the  first  and  the  third  being  taken, 
and  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  the  second  and  the  fourth,  if 
the  multiple  of  the  first  be  less  than  that  of  the  second,  the 
multiple  of  the  third  is  also  less  than  that  of  the  fourth,  and  if 
the  multiple  of  the  first  be  equal  to  that  of  the  second,  the 
multiple  of  the  third  is  also  equal  to  that  of  the  fourth,  and  if  the 
multiple  of  the  first  be  greater  than  that  of  the  second,  the 
multiple  of  the  third  is  also  greater  than  that  of  the  fourth. 

Proposition  14,  Book  VI. 

12.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  given,  and  its  middle  point  is  the 
centre  of  a  fixed  circle,  on  the  circumference  of  which  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  lies  :  show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  is  invariable. 


Let  PQ  be  the  given  base,  and  O  the  centre  of  the  line. 

Let  a  circle  be  drawn  with  O  as  centre  as  RST. 

Then  if  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  any  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  this  circle  from  P  and  Q,  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
these  lines  shall  be  invariable. 

Take  any  point  S,  and  join  PS,  QS,  OS,  and  draw  SL  per- 
pendicular to  PQ.     (I.  II.) 

Pro^, — .Sq.  on  PS.  =  sq.  on  PO  +  '  sq.  on  OS  less  twice 
rect.  PO,  OL,  (II.  13.) 

And  sq.  on  QS  =  sq.  on  QO  +  sq.  on  OS  -}-  twice  rect. 
QO,  OL;  (IL  12.) 

But,  sq.  on  PO   =  sq.  on  QO, 

And,  rect.  PO,  OL  =   rect.  QO,  OL ; 

Therefore,  sq.  on  P.S  +  sq.  on  QS 

=  twice  sq.  on  PO  +  twice  square  on  OS 
=  twice  sq.  on  half  the  base  +  twice  square  on 
the  radius  of  the  circle. 
Wherefore  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  straight  lines  drawn 
to  any  point  in  the  circumference  is  invariable,  as  it  is  always 
equal  to  twice  the  sum  of  the  square  on  half  the  base  and  the 
square  on  the  radius. 

Q.  E.  D. 
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Male  Candidates. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Algebra  and  Mensuration. 

( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  nine 
questions  in  Algebra  and  two  in  Mensuration. 

The  solution  roust  be  given  at  such  length  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  Examiner,  otherwise  the  answer  will  be  considered  S  no 
-i-alue. 

Algebra. 

1       I  ^ 

I.  Show  that  rt"x  b*  =  (abf. 

What  does  a®  denote  ? 

Find  the  square  root  of  (x  +  x-^) 

Let  a*  X  b""  =  x; 


!(jr5 


■i)-I. 


/.  X*   =    (fl-X  b^J 

-  (;-)■  X  (.-)■ 

=  a  X  b 

=  ab, 

1 

.-.  X  =   (ab)\ 

1          1                1 

Wherefores*  x  ^"   =  {ab)"" . 

fl»  X  ^  =  fl»  +  "  =  /7», 

.    ^0   «  ^ 

=   I. 

Square  root  of  (x  +  x-^)  -  2  (jt*  -  x-^)  -  I. 
First  Method.—  (jf  +  jr->)  —  2  (jc*  -  x-h)  -  i 


I  .        2 

=  .r  +  -   -  2xi  +  -J  -  1 


JT  —  2Jr*  -  I  +   "7  + 


H- 


'-3 


2^1-1 

-2X» 
-2^ 

+   I 

2.ri  -  2  -  -1 

—  •!-- 

-'■^3  +  i 

.  I 

/.  Square  root  =  j;'  -  I  —  -j 


or  X*  --  jr~^  -  I. 

S£eomi Method.— (x  +  Jr-^  -  2  (x*  -  x-^)  -  I 

=    jr  -  2x*  -  I  +  2x-^  +  jr-»  (.r*  -  I  -  jr-* 

ir  _^ 

2jr*  —  I  I  —  2jr*  —  I 

-  2x*  +  I  


-T-T 

—  2  +  2jr-*  +  ;i:-* 

-  2  +  2X-4  +  je-» 

Squar 

eroot  =  JT*  -  I  -  j:-^ 
or  JT*  —  JC-*  —  I. 

2.  Find  the  arithmetic,  geometric,  and  harmonic  means 
between  a  and  b. 

Given  two  fractions  ;  show  that  two  new  fractions  formed  by 
taking  as  the  numerators  the  arithmetic  and  geometric  means 
of  the  original  numerators,  and  taking  as  denominators  the 
corresponding  means  of  the  original  denominator.^,  are  each 
intermediate  in  value  between  the  original  fractions. 

Let  A  denote  the  arithmetic  mean,  G  the  geometric  mean, 
and  H  the  harmonic  mean. 
•      VOL.  VIII. 


Then, 


A  -  rt 

=  ^  -  A, 

2A 

=  «  +  ^, 

.-.  A 

=  i(«  + 

ty 

G 
a 

b 
G 

G' 

=  ab 

.-.  G 

=  \/ab. 

I        I 

I         I 

i*k 

a       b 

2 

H 

a  ■{•  b 
"      ab 

H  ^      al»__ 
2         a  ■{■  b 

.•.  H 

_      2ab 
"  a  +  b' 

Let  -  and  —  represent  the  two  fractions,  of  which  -  is  the 
b         d  ^ 

greater. 

Then  the  two  new  fractions  are 

.ij!L±-£)  and  '^F 
i  (^  +  ^)  '^l 

'^-  ^  +  ^  and 


b  -^^  d 


J: 


a  ^  e 

7.  -^  d 

a  ^  b 

7  ^  d 


I 


a 

c 
a  +  c 


//  +  d 


c        ^        d 
b  \  d^  7 


b  ^  d 
b  ^  a 


b 
b  ^  d 


+  I  >  ^  +  I 
a 


V  a 

'  b  ^  I  ^  if 


Again, 


b  ^  d 


ac  ^  c^ 

hi  ^  d^ 

•       /^-^^  ' 
'  sj  M^  7{ 


j>'. 

a 
b 

><:->-^xf 

a^  •.    nc- 

P  -^  bit 

'  b-^slinr 

a  -{■  c 


b  \  d 


and 


7: 


^^  arc  each  intermediate  in  value  between 
bd 


.  and  -, 

d 

3.  Simplify  :— 


(2) 
(0 


xy-^e'-if  +  2  +^.r-»^-* 

j:<  +  I  4-  (.r  +  I)* 
[x'-^l  +  ix+iyV 
.r»  +  I  +  ^  +  4^M-dxM->r  +  I 


=    "    '  (j^ '+  I  +  .t*  +  2jr  +  I)* 
2jr»  +  4f^  +  6%^  +  4X  +  2 

-  {2jr«'+  2j:  +  2)- 

_  2  (^  +  2jr»  +  3r^  +  2r  +  I) 

-  "     ^{x*  +  X  +  ir 
(x^'  +  ^  +  i)' 

=  \.     Ans. 
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(2) 


e-y  +  Jcy-^  -fj-r-'  +  di-^ 


xy-^  d^-y-^  2  +j;c-'d*-* 


(.v-*,^' -.-»,♦  ,^7 


(.V'/^'  +  :c-'y^r^)     {^y-'i^  +  .^^  3') 


(x—y  v—x\2 


x—v 


X     y  e 


) 


Multiplying  by  jr\>'  e^    }        xc^-v+y 
x-j-yc'-y       ^ 


4.. Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  r 
together. 


How  many  different  words  may  be  made  of  the  letters  of  the 
expression  a^  ^  b^  c} 

Suppose  there  are  n  letters  a^b^c^d^  ;  put  a  before  each 

of  the  other  letters,  and  we  thus  obtain  («  —  i)  permutations  in 
■  which  a  stands  first.    Next  put  b  before  each  of  the  other  letters, 
and  we  obtain  {n^^i)  permutations  in  which  b  stands  first. 

Similarly  there  are  (;/  —  i)  permutations  in  which  ^  stands 
first;  and  so  on.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  are  «  («  —  i) 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  two  at  a  time. 

Out  of  n  letters  we  can  form  n  (n  —  i)  permutations  each  of 

two  letters  ;  hence  out  of  the  /;  —  i  letters  by  r,  d, we  can 

form  («  —  i)  (»  —  2)  permutations  each  of  two  letters ;  put  a 
before  each  of  these,  and  we  have  (;i  —  i)  (n  —  2)  permutations 
each  of  three  letters  in  which  a  stands  first. 

Similarly  there  are  (n—  i)  («  —  2)  permutations  each  of 
three  letters  in  which  b  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  as  many 
in  which  c  stands  first ;  and  so  on. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  are  n  (»  —  i)  (n  —  2)  permutations 
of ;;  letters  taken  three  at  a  time. 

From  these  cases  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

«(;i-  l)(«-2) («-r+  i), 

and  this  is  the  case. 

For,  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n 
letters  taken  r  —  I  at  a  time  is 

n  {n  -  0  («  -  2) [«  -  (r  -  I)  +  i], 

it  can  be  shown  that  a  similar  formula  will  give  the  number  of 
the  permutations  of  the  letters  taken  r  at  a  time. 

For  out  of  the  n  —  i  letters  b^  c,  d,  

(«-  l)(«-'2) [n-  I  ~(r-i)  +  i] 

permutations  each  of  r  —  i  letters  can  be  fonped ;  put  a  before 
each  of  these,  and  we  obtain  as  many  pennutations  each  of  r 
letters  in  which  a  stands  first. 

Similarly  we  have  as  many  in  which  b  stands  first,  as  many 
in  which  c  stands  first,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  are 

n  (»  —  I)  («  —  2)  («  —  r  +  i) 

permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time. 

If  then  the  formula  holds  when  the  letters  are  taken  r  —  i  at 
a  time,  it  will  hold  when  they  are  taken  r  at  a  time. 

It  has  been  proved  to  hold  when  they  are  taken  three  at  a 
time,  therefore  it  holds  when  thev  are  taken  four  at  a  time, 
therefore  it  holds  when  they  arc  taken  five  at  a  time,  and  so  on. 

Thus  it  holds  universally. 

In  the  expression  a*  ^  b*  r,  the  letter  a  occurs  twice,  e  three 
times,  b  four  times,  and  c  once,  and  number  of  letters  =10. 

I  10 
/.  No.  of  words  s= 


4 


6.5 


12,600.     Ans. 


5.  Investigate  a  method  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a 
binomial  surd,  one  of  whose  terms  is  rational,  the  other  a 
quadratic  surd. 

Prove  that  in  the  equation  jf*  —  jc  =  2  +  y/$,  one  root  is 
the  square  of  the  other. 

Let  a  +  v^^be  the  given  binomial,  and  suppose 

J  a  +  X^f  .-=  y/x  +  Vyl 
Then,    J  a  -  \/b  =  \/x  -  v5^; 
By  multiplication,  V  «*  —  b  =  x  —  y  ; 
By  squaring  both  sides  of  the  first  equation, 
a  +  v7  =  X  +  2'>/xy  +  y, 
,'.  a  =  X  +  y; 
Hence,  by  addition  and  subtraction, 

a  -}.  's/a^  —  b  =  2X,  and  a  —  vo^—  b  =  2y, 

.-.  jc  =  i(«  +  \/d^~Z  d)l 
y  =  ^  {a  —  ^a-  —  b)  I 

Thus  X  and>'  are  known,  and  therefore  V/?  +  y/b^  which  is 
Vx  +  y/yi^is  known. 

Also  J  a  —  Vb  is  known,  for  it  is  y/x  —  Vy. 
jr*  -  j;  =  2  +  VJ 
^  -  jc  -(2  +  Vs)  =  o 


/.  Roots  are 


I  + 


n/i  +4(2+V^5)  and  '-  V'  +4(2+v1j 
2  2 


=   I  +    n/9  +  4v^5  and  '  "   \/9  +  4^5  . 
2  2  * 

Let    J 9  +  Ws'  =  \/jr"+  \/j. 

Then,   sjg  —  WV~  '^^  -  '/>'» 

.-.  81  —  16  X  5  =  j:  —  >' 

I   =  X  —y-y  _ 

9  +  Ws  =  X  +  y  +  2\/xy 

.'.  9  =  X  +yi 

2x  =  10  and  2y  =  S 

.'.  X  ^  S  and^  —  4, 

/.  V9  +  Ws  =  ^r+^4 

=  V^S  +  2 

i_Wsl+^  and  '--1^  +  2> 
2  2 

-  3  + vTo.H  --'•-^. 


>\Tierefore  Roots  = 


and 
2  2 


Now. 


_  6  4-  2y/j^ 


4 

_  3  +  v^. 
-^-  , 

.*.  One  root  is  the  square  of  the  other. 


6.  In  the  expansion  of  (i  +  j:)*,  the  coefficients  of  terms, 
equally  distant  from  the  beginning  and  end,  are  the  same,  when 
the  index  is  a  positive  integer. 

Show  that  in  the  same  expansion,  the  sum  of  the  even 
coefficients  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  odd  coefficients. 

In  the  expansion  of  (i  +  jr)«,  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term 
from  the  beginning 

-  y*  (n  "  I)  (n  -  2)...  (n  —  r  ■¥  2) 
Multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  |  ;>  —  r  4-  i  this 

L2 


becomes 


r  —  I      «  —  r  +  I 
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The  rth  term  from  the  end  is  the  («  -  r  +  2)th  term  from 
the  beginning,  and  its  coefficient  is 

»(»  -  i)-->  [«  -  (»  ~  r  +  2)  4-  2] 

Multiplying  numerator  and   denominator  by    \r  —  \    this 
becomes 


\n 


\r^  I 


r  +  I 


.*.  Coefficients  of  terms,  equally  distant  from  the  beginning 
and  end,  are  the  same. 


In  the  expansion  of  (i  +  Jf)»,  put  jr  =  —  i  ;  then 
n  (n  —  i)       n  (n  —  i)  (n  -  2) 


O  =   I  —  »  + 


+  ... 


1.2  1.2.3 

=  sum  of  odd  coefficients  —  sum  of  even  coefficients ; 
,'.  Sum  of  even  coefficients  =  sum  of  odd  coefficients. 


7.  Show  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base  6  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  to  the 
base  a  by  Iog»a. 

Given  log  2  =   '30103,  find  log  5,  log  -016,  log  i  J,  log  I5|. 
Let  X  =  loga^  1 
jf  =  \ogtnJ 
/.  n  =  a*  and  =  ^y, 
a»  =  6if 
9 

y-  =  logja 

X 

:,  y  ^  X  log*/? ; 

Hence  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base  b  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  to  the  base  a 
by  log«i7. 

Log  5  =  log  V- 

=    log  10  —  log  2 

=  I  -  -30103 

=  '69897. 

Log -016  =  logTi^T 

=    log  16  —  log  1000 
s=    log  2*  -  3 

=  4  Tog  2  —  3 
=   (-30103  X  4)  -  3 
=  1*20412  —  3 
=_-  179588 
or  2*20412. 


Log  i|  =  log  1*6 

=  log  16  —  log  10 
=  1*20412  -  I 
=  '20412. 


Or,  Log  I S  =  log  1*6 

=  log  ('016  X  100) 

=  2og  '016  +  log  100 

=  2*20412  +  2 

s=  •20412. 

Log  15S  =  log  'i^ 

=  log  125  —  log  8 

=  loe  5»  -  log  2» 

=  3  log  5-  3  log  2 

=»  (-69897  -  *30i03)  X  3 

=  -39794  X  3 

=  1*19382. 


Or,  Log  15J  =  log  Ht 
=  logi«5* 
=  log  1000  -  log  64 
=  3  -  log  2* 
=  3  -  ("30103  X  6) 
=  3  -  1*80618 


8.  Find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  left  unpaid  for  any  number 
of  years,  allowing  simple  interest  upon  each  sum  from  the  time 
it  becomes  due. 

A  sum  of  £?  is  left  to  A  and  B  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  and  b 
years  (when  they  will  respectively  be  of  age)  their  shares  put 
out  at  compound  interest  at  r  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  equal, 
find  how  much  is  left  to  each  of  them. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  ;/  the  number  of  years,  r  the  interest  of 
one  pound  in  one  year,  and  M  the  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A  becomes  due,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  the  interest  of  the  first  annuity  is  rA  ;  at  the 
end  of  this  year  the  principal  becomes  2A,  therefore  the  interest 
due  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  2r  A  ;  in  the  same  way  the 
interest  due  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  is  3r  A,  and  so  on ; 
hence  the  whole  interest  is 

rA  +  2rA  +  3''A  + +  («  -  i)  rA 

that  is,  rA  (i  +  2  +  3  + +  «  —  i) 

n  \n  -  T) 
=  ^ /-A; 

and  the  sum  of  the  annuities  is  ;iA  ; 

...M  =  „A  +  ^^^^A. 

Let  X  =  sum  in  pounds  left  to  A, 
Then  P  -  jt  =         „  „        B  j 

,'.  Amount  of  A's  principal  at  compound  interest 

=  x(i+  r)-, 
Amount  of  B'a  principal  at  compound  interest 

=  (P-;r)(i+r)*; 
.-.  jr  (I  +  r)«  =  (P  -  j:)  (I  +  r)* 

=  P(l  +  r)»-;r(i+r)* 
j:  (I  +  r)«  +  JC  (I  +  r)*  :=  P  (I  -f  r)* 
^  [(I  +  r)*  +  (1  +  r)*]  =  P  (I  +  r)* 
P  (I  +  r)» 


P-Jt:  =  P- 


(l  +  r)-  +  (l  +r)*- 
P  (I  +  r)* 


(I  +  r)-  +  (I  +  rj  * 
P  (I  +  r)« 


-  (I  +  r)-  +  (I  +  r)'- 

P  (l  +  r)* 
/.  Sum  left  to  A  =  /^,  ^  ^^  ^  (,  ^  ^j*, 

B-y       PJL±!:1!__. 
»'  '*-*(!  +r)-+(i  +  ^)»' 

or.  Sum  left  to  A  =  amount  of  £P  for  b  years  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  of  £i  for  a  years  and  b  years, 

And,  Sum  left  to  B  =  amount  of  ;f  P  for  a  years.divided  by 
the  same  divisor. 

9.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

(1)  j:*  +  5  -  2  \/i5^:i  =  sjfl 

(2)  /2jr»  +  a)'*-jfy=3i 
^  '    L  •*-.y=    3 

(I)  *^  +  5  -  2  \/^^*^^  =  Sjc* 
jp*-4*»  +  4  =  jt«  +  2  y/x^^~2  -  I 

(x^  -  2)'  =  (^  -  2)  +  3  v/;^37+ , 

(:r^  -  a)  -  \/:r»  -  2  =  I 

Extracting  1        ^/:?Z^^  «  1  =  :t:  ^/5 
square  root  J  *  2 

Squaring  1         ^^s  _  2  =  S:^2\/s  +  ' 
each  side  J  ^ 

=  3±v5 

2 


.-.  *  =  ±  ^i(7±Vs)- 
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Another  method  from 

jpS  —  2  =  VV  —"2  +  I 

;cs  -  3  =  v/jia-  2 

Squaring  "I  ^_6^  +  9  =  ^'-2 

each  side  J 

2 

/.  ^  =  ±  ^i  (7  ±  Vs). 

(i)  2jr«  +  3v3  -  ^^^  =  sH 
(2)  x-j-    3 J 

From  (2)]  y  -  X  —  Z. 

(I)  20^ +  3  (^-3)'- ■^(•^-3)=  31 

2Jc2  +  3  (:^  -  6jif  +  9)  -  -^^  +  3^  =  31 

;p'  +  3-^  +  3^  -  i^  +  27  =  31 

4jf2- 15^=4 


(2) 


:t:2  -  -^  =  I 


.-ilf. 


4 

_  64+225 
-         64     " 

X  -  Y  =  ±  V 
j^  =  db  -V-  +  V- 

/.  jr  =  4,  or  -  i. 
And^  =  jf  —  3 

^4-3»or-i-3 
=  I,  or  -  V. 


24} 


j^  =  1,  or 


10.  A  man  bought  a  number  of  ;f  lOO  railway  shares  when 
they  were  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  discount  for  ;f900,  and 
afterwards  when  they  were  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  premium 
sold  all  but  one  of  them  for  ;f  99^-  How  many  were  they,  and 
what  did  each  cost  ? 

Let  X  —  rate  per  cent,  discount  and  premium, 
Then,  lOO  —  ^  -  price  in  pounds  when  bought, 
And,    ICO  +  JC  =  „         i»         »       sold  ; 

•        90Q        ^       990 
100  —  X 


+  I 


. ,,         100  +  Jf 

900(100 +  ;r)  =  99o(ioo-^)  +  (ioo+x)(ioo-:r) 
90,000  +  900m:  =  99,000  —  99a«r  +  10,000  -  oc^ 
X-  +  i890jr  =  19,000 
0^  +  1890JC  +  (945)'  =   19,000  +  893,025 
=  912,025 

■^  +  945  =   ±  955 

Jf  =   ±  955  -  945 
/.  X  =   10,  or  —  1,900. 

The  minus  sigiv  is  inapplicable. 

.'.  Price  of  each  share  =  ;f  100  —  ;f  10 

=  ;f90; 
Number  of  shares  =  ;£900  -7-  A90 

=   10. 


1 1.  A  merchant  starts  in  business  with  ;f 4,000  capital.  In  the 
first  year  he  makes  a  certain  percentage  of  profit,  from  which  he 
takes  ;^30O  for  expenses,  and  adds  the  rest  to  his  capital.  Next 
year  he  makes  the  same  percentage  of  profit,  and  havifig  again 
spent  i^ZOOy  finds  he  has  £,^AOQ  left  in  the  business.  What 
percentage  of  profit  did  he  make  ? 


Let  X  =  Percentage  of  profit ; 
Then,  r40O0  (i  +  ^  -  300  J  ^i 

C4000  +  40^  -  300)  (i  +  ^ 
(3700  +  40J^-)  (i  +  ^) 

ZX^ 

3700  +  37jr  +  4<"  +  -- 
2jr3 

y  +  nx 


+ 


b)- 


300 


or   +  77^  X  * 
^  +  385£ 

2 

;r3  +  385f  +  (i|i)2 
2 


lOO^ 

=  5^00 

=  5100  +  300 

=  5400 
=  5400 

=  5400  -  3700 

=  1700 
=  1700  X  \ 


X   = 

.'.  X    — 


=  4250 
4250  +  ^w^ 

68000  +  148225 
16 

±  n^  -  H^ 

20,  or  -  ^i^ 


The  minus  sign  is  inapplicable. 
/.  Percentage  of  profit  =  20. 


Mensuration. 


(T  =  3h) 


1.  Find  the  edges  of  a  cube  whose  solidity  is  equalto  that  of 
a  rectanglar  parallelopiped  whose  edges  are  9  ft.  4  in.,  21ft. 
4  in.,  32  ft.  8  in. 

Length  of  edge  =    V9i  ft.  X  21^  ft.  X  32}  ft. 
=  J  ^28  x^  64rx  98  ft. 
=  i  V7  X  4  X  64  X  49  X  2  ft. 
=  i  (7  X  2  X  4)  ft. 
=  Y  ft- 
=   18  ft.  8  in.  Ans. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  gilding  the  surface  of  a  cone  whose 
altitude  is  12  feet  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  is  10  feet,  at  Jd. 
per  sq.  in. ,  including  the  base. 

Slant  height  =  >/i2-  +  S^ft. 

=  \/ii;^T5ft. 

=  V^i69  ft. 

=   13  ft. 

Area  of  surface  of  cone 

=  J  (perimeter  of  base  X  slant  height)  +  area  of  base 

=  [i  (10  X  3+  X  13)  +  (5'  X  3*)]  sq-  ft- 
^   =  [(65  +  25)  X  3H  sq-  ft- 

=   (90  X  3r)  sq.  ft. 
Cost  of  gilding  =  (90  X  3^  X  3)s. 
—    /•9  X  II  X  3 

=  £42  8s.  6^d.  Ans. 
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3.  Find  the  weight  of  a  spherical  shell  whose  diameter  is 
1 7  inches,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  being  i  J  inches  and  a  cubic 
inch  of  it  weighing  \  lb. 

Solidity  of  shell  =  t  t  [(V)*  -  (V  -  \f\  ^^'  »"• 
=  J  X  V-  [*  V  -  (WJ  cub.  in. 
=  H[49i3-*^«^-]cub.in. 

5 '93 


cub.  in. 


Weight  of  shell  =  ^\^^V'  lbs. 

=  4i^'  lbs. 
=  223,^^  lbs. 
=  I  cwt.  3  qrs.  27^y  lbs. 
or  2  cwt.  nearly.     Ans. 


(^uarttrfg  |lrit^mettcal  %t^\%. 


8 

43 

2 

570 
19 


26 

305 

7 

593 

80 


'•  159 
430 
672 
908 
76.^ 


Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 

2.     596 

34 


3.    827 
8o£ 

Second  Quarter. 

2.  460 
219 

3.  348 

Third  Quarter. 

2.  702 
695 

3.  400 

7 


6x2; 

3X3; 
2X4. 


9X3; 

8X4; 

II  X  5. 


9X4; 

12  X  5; 
7x6. 


Standard  II.— First  Quarter. 

1.  95  +  4*070  +  6  +  30,819  +  503  +  7,628. 

2.  From  43,001  take  39,968. 

3.  67,049  X  59. 

4.  12  X  8;  II  X  10;  9  X  12. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  83,564  X  708. 

2.  30,402  -r  6.     Write  the  answer  in  words. 

3.  There  are  30  boys  in  a  class.  If  each  have  four 
sums  to  do,  and  they  get  only  98  right,  how  many  are 
wrong  ? 

4-  47d. ;  63d.  J  76d. 


Third  Quarter, 

1.  56,506  -r  12. 

2.  96,478'  X  650. 

3.  If  there  are  49  rows,  of  trees  in  an  orchard,  and 
156  trees  in  a  row,  how  many  trees  are  there  in  the 
orchard  ? 

4.  94d.;  103d.;   i4od. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  43,8^o-^26. 

2.  How  often  is  eighty-seven  contained  in  seven 
hundred  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  ? 

3.  Divide  half  a  million  by  694. 

4.  In  a  division  sum  the  divisor  is  470,  the  quotient 
5,609,  and  the  remainder  370.    What  is  the. dividend  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  From  sixty-five  pounds  take  thirty-nine  pounds 
twelve  shillings  and  seven  pence  farthing. 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  seven  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  and  ten  pence,  fifteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence  three- farthings,  nineteen  pounds  and  three  pence 
halfpenny,  twelve  shillings  and  eleven  pence  three- 
farthings,  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
nineteen  shilliugs  and  ^s^  pence  farthing  ? 

3.  Find  the  fifty-ninth  part  of  four  hundred 
thousand  and  twenty. 

4.  If  you  take  the  sum  of  30  farthings,  30  half- 
pence, 30  pence,  and  30  shillings  from  30  pounds, 
how  much  remains  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  ;^6,oo4  17s.  3ld.  -h  ;^37  19s.  ii^d.  -t-  ;^i9,o2o 
i6s.  8fd.  +  ;^9  13s.  lo^d.  -h  ;^7oo  12s.  5jd.  -|- 
;^8,263  i8s.  4ci. 

2.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  nuts  were  given  to 
37  boys  and  29  girls.  Each  girl  received  13,  and  the 
remainder  were  divided  equally  among  the  boys.  How 
many  did  each  boy  get  ? 

3.  Take  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  seven  pence  halfpenny 
from  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  pounds 
ten  shillings  and  six  pence  farthing. 

4.  A  man  earos  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  and 
spends  a  guinea.     How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year  ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

1.  £,1  19s.  8Jd.  X   III. 

2.  ;^4,i87  13s.  7id.  -T"  6. 

3.  What  is  gained  by  buying  47  yards  of  cloth  for 
15  guineas,  and  selling  it  at  8s.  9d.  per  yard? 

4.  If  a  gentleman's  income  is  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  he  saves  ;^I42  5s.,  how. much  does  he 
spend  daily  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  railway  fare  for  three  hundred  miles 
at  three  half-pence  a  mile  ? 

2.  Reduce  87  chains  19  yds.  i  ft.  11  in.  to  inches. 

3.  How  many  pints  of  rum  are  equal  to  2  J  hhds.  ? 

4.  Two  cheeses,  one  weighing  2  qrs.  18  lbs.  and  the 
other  half  as  much,  were  bought  at  8^d,  per  pound. 
What  was  the  total  cost  ? 
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Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  postman  walks  8  miles  a  day  and  takes  one 
step  at  every  yard ;  how  many  steps  will  he  take  in 
6  days  ? 

2.  How  many  times  would  2  a.  i  r.  25  po.  be  con- 
tained in  77  acres? 

3.  Find  the  value  of  75  lbs.  8  oz.  of  gold  at 
;^3  17s.  lo^d.  per  ounce. 

4.  A  railway  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  36  miles  an 
hour.  How  far  will  it  have  gone  between  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning  and  a  quarter-past  four  in  the 
afternoon  P 

Standard  V.  — First  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  five  thousand  and  two  vases 
at  7s.  iid.  per  pair? 

2.  Find  the  price  of  three  million  fifty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  articles  at  £^1  i6s.  8|d.  per 
hundred. 

3.  What  is  the  expense  of  draining  6  fur.  34  po.  at 
;^29  138.  4d.  per  mile? 

4.  Find  the  value  of  a  crop  on  35  a.  3  r.  24  po.,  at 
JP^i X  9s.  2d.  an  acre. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  I  borrowed  ;^2io  for  6  months;  how  long  ought 
I  to  lend  ;^i8o  in  return  ? 

2.  Make  a  bill  for : — 

75  yards  of  cloth  at  7  s.  Qd.  per  yard  ; 
28 J  yards  of  diaper  at  is.  8d.  per  yard ; 
49  yards  of  muslin  at  n^.  per  yard ; 
15  hats  at  I2S.  3d.  each; 
37  umbrellas  at  17s.  6d.  each. 

3.  If  I  can  travel  169  miles  for  £,2  2s.  3d.,  how 
far  can  I  travel  for  ;^5  is.  4jd.  ? 

4.  A  basket  contains  apples  and  oranges  worth 
altogether  ;;^3.  The  apples  are  worth  J[,i  iis.  3d., 
and  the  oranges  i^d.  each.  How  many  oranges  are 
there  ? 

Third  Quarter, 

1.  Take  4  from  4  -f-  f . 

2.  I  have  \  of  an  apple  and  cut  off  \ ;  what  part 
of  the  apple  remains  ? 

3.  If  a  person  owe  ;;^45o,  and  he  can  pay  only 
;^270,  what  will  his  creditors  lose  in  the  J[,  ? 

4.  Take  from  J[^2^  the  sum  of  \y  |,  and  \  of  ^^2. 

Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  If  you  prefer  the  biggest  share,  would  you  have 
4,  VV>  O"*  iV  of  ^  ^^^  of  %s  ^ 


2.  Simplify 


■  _8fV-3 


-l\ 


A  of  3*" 

3.  Multii>ly  '306  by  30'6,  and  divide  the  product  by 
•0027. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between      '^^  and  ('875 

K-05)? 


Second  Quarter. 

1.  Add  together  ;^7'o2S,  y  of  3s.  9d.,  '375  of  a 
guinea,  and  ^^  of  7s.  4d. 

2.  If  J  of  ^  of  an  estate  be  worth  ^2,520,  what  is 
the  whole  estate  worth  ? 

3.  What  decimal  of  two  guineas  is  '46  of  a  crown  ? 

4.  If  3  men  or  8  boys  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in 
21  days,  in  what  time  would  5  men  and  16  boys  do  it? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  ;^228  13s.  4d.  for 

3  years  9  months  at  3^  per  cent.  ? 

2.  If  a  collector,  who  is  paid  5  per  cent,  commis- 
sion, receives  J[^%  15s.  for  his  trouble,  how  much  has 
he  collected  ? 

3.  If  an  ounce  of  gold  be  worth  ;^3"i6,  find  the 
value  of  5*03  lbs. 

4.  What  sum  will  produce   ^{^45   in  3   years   at 

4  per  cent.  ? 

Standard  VII.— First  Quarter. 

1.  If  the  interest  on  a  certain  sum  at  3 J  per  cent, 
is  ;£^ii  5s.  less  than  on  an  equal  sura  at  5^  per  cent., 
what  is  the  sum  ? 

2.  If  20  men  can  mow  75  acres  in  x6  days,  how 
many  men  will  be  required  to  mow  135  acres  in  12 
days  ? 

3.  In  what  time  will  ;^275  gain  ;^43  6s.  3d.  at  4^ 
per  cent.  ? 

4.  If  70  soldiers  can  be  fed  60  days  for  ;^27o,  how 
much  will  it  cost  to  feed  an  army  of  350,000  for  a  year 
at  the  same  rale  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  present  worth  of  ^978  due  in  6  months 
at  3I  per  cent. 

2.  A  cricketer  had  an  average  of  30  runs  in.  8 
innings.  In  the  first  six  he  got  6,  38,  23,  46,  o,  and 
27  respectively.  In  the  eighth  he  had  four  times  as 
many  as  in  the  seventh.  How  many  did  he  obtain  in 
the  eighth  innings  ? 

3.  For  what  sum  must  goods  worth  ;^72o  be  insured 
at  4  per  cent.,  so  that  in  case  of  loss  the  value  of  the 
goods  and  the  premium  may  be  recovered  ? 

4.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  34  times  the 
diameter.'  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  wheel  which 
revolves  504  times  in  a  mile  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  per  centage  of  4  tons  is  3  cwt.  ? 

2.  Find  the  amount  at  compound  interest  of  ;^400 
for  2  years  at  4  per  cent. 

3.  If  eggs  were  bought  at  1 1  for  a  shilling,  and 
sold  at  I  Jd.  each,  what  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

4.  A  person  invested  ;^7oo  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 
at  87!,  and  sold  out  when  the  stock  had  risen  to  90^ 
What  was  his  gain,  reckoning  the  usual  brokerage  in 
both  transactions  ? 
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I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 


First. 

642. 
562. 

26. 

12 ;  9 ;  8. 


First. 

43»i2i. 
3»o33- 

3»955.89i.     „ 
96;  no;  108. 


4.708+  10. 
62,710,700. 


First. 

1,685. 
8,049. 
720+ w. 
6,000. 


ANSWERS. 

Standard  I. 
Second. 

I,OII. 

241. 
272. 
27;  32;  55. 

Standard  II. 


Third. 

2,932. 
7. 

36J  60;  42. 


Second. 


59,163,312. 

5,067. 

22  sums. 

3s.  II d.;  5s.  3d.  ;  6s.  4d« 


Third. 


3.  7,644  trees. 

4.  7s.  lod.  J  8s.  7d. ;  us.  8d. 


2,636,1 


Standard  III. 
Second. 

/25  7s.  4H 
£^1 13s.  9i<i. 
6.78a 
^28  5s.  7jd. 


Third. 

;f34,037  i8s.  7}d. 
I  (  nuts. 

^  11,798  14s.  lojd. 
;f  10  8s. 


Standard  IV.— First. 


;^220  93.  II Jd. 
;f697  18s.  ii^d. 


£1  1 7s.  6d. 
69,61 1  inches. 


84,480  steps. 
32  times. 


3.  /416s.  3d. 

4.  £2^s, 


Second. 


3.  1,260  pints. 

4.  £z  183.  7id. 


Third. 


3-    ;f3,S35  ios.6d. 
4.    243  miles. 


Standard  V. — First. 


£S»9  19s.  7<i. 
;f  239,631  IS.  2id. 


3.  ;^2s8s.oJd. 

4.  ;f4ii7s.  Id. 


Second. 


7  months. 

£2^  is.  3d.  +  £2  7s.  6d.  +  £2  6s.  iijd.  +  £^  3s.  9d. 

+  ;f 32  7s.  6d.  =  ;^75  6s.  Hid. 
405^  miles. 
230  oranges. 


Third. 


13. 


4.     £1  OS.  4d. 


Standard  VI. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

Si.. 

3,468. 
17-45625. 

£7  19s.  3id. 
jf  3,920. 

9  days. 
Standard  VII. 

•  £zo  OS.  3d. 

£m^ 

;f  191  5s.  4d. 
£Z7S' 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

/750. 
48  men. 

3>^yea"- 
ir8,2i2,3oa 

;f96o. 
80  runs. 

3?  per  cent. 
^432  I2S.  9?d. 
37 i  per  cent. 

^20. 

BY   THE 
HEAD    MASTER   OF   A    LANCASHIRE   SCHOOL. 


Standard  I. 

For  the  examination  in  Writing  the  boys  were 
placed  back  to  back,  and  the  following  set  of  words 
was  dictated : 

Moment,  Quiet,  Stick,  Glass,  IVool,  Shelf,  Drove. 
Lady,  Curtain,  Once, 


In  Arithmetic  two  sets  of  sums  were  dictated  for 
alternate  boys : 

(2)  207  (3)  634 
138  195 


A.  (I)  295 

139 
484 

276 

^5 

B.  (i)  350 

69 
148 
535 

_27 

Answers : 


W  615 
438 


(3)  72<> 
463 


-A.  (i)  1259;  (2)  69;  (3)  439. 
B,  (1)   1 129;   (2)    177  ;   (3)   257. 


Mental  Arithmetic  questions : 
If  this  slate  cost  2d.,  how  many  can  I  get  for  is.  ? 
I  put  i4d.  in  the  bank,   how  much  is  .that  less 
than  2S.  ? 

3d.  is  how  much  short  of  half-a-crown  ? 

How  many  twos  in  8  ? 

4  +  9  +  3  +  7  +  8=      &c. 

In  examining  the  Reading  the  inspector  was  very 
sharp:  boys  had  to  read  without  any  hesitancy  or 
stumbling. 

Geography  was  tested  by  a  blank  map  of  England 
placed  in  front  of  the  class,  and  such  questions  as  the 
following  were  asked : 

What  is  this  ?  (pointing  to  the  map).  What  map  ? 
Show  me  the  south,  east,  west.  What  is  opposite  to 
the  west  ?  Show  me  the  south  of  the  land — the  east. 
What  are  these  dots  for  ?  (towns).  Show  me  some 
mountains.  Show  me  a  county — ^an  island — the 
coastline.         ^ 

On  a  plan  of  the  school,  such  questions  as  these 
were  asked :  Show  me  the  door  I  came  in  by — the 
door  leading  to  the  playground — the  room  you  are 
sitting  in — the  master's  desk.  Where  are  the  2nd 
Standard  boys  sitting  ? — the  3rd  Standard  ?  &c. 

Standard  II. 

In  Arithmetic  two  sets  of  sums  were  given  : 
A.  (i)  37207-15089. 

(2)  63089  X  609. 

(3)  50723  -T-  9- 

(4)  A  woman  had  20  dozen  eggs.  She  took 
them  to  nvirket  and  sold  56.  How  many  did  she  take 
home  again  ? 
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B,  (i)  13085  -  9096. 

(2)  19709  X  870. 

(3)  51025  ->  8. 

(4)  If  a  girl  has  a  book  with  315  pages  in,  how 
many  days  will  it  take  her  to  read  it,  supposing  she 
reads'  nine  pages  every  day  ? 

Answers:—-^,  (i)  2.21 18  ;     (2)    38421201;    (3) 

5635  +  8;  (4)  184. 

B.  (i)  3989  ;  C2)  17146830  ;  (3)  6378  +  I  ; 
(4)  35  days. 

Questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic: — 

How  many  cakes  could  you  get  for  is.  at  2  for  i^d.  ? 

Add  together  9d.,  8d.,  7d.,  6d.,  5d. 

How  many  halfpence  in  7^d.  ? 

How  many  buns  at  ijd.  each  for  is.  ? 

Divide  184  by  4.     Divide  36  by  4. 

The  following  passage  was  given  for  Dictation  from 
the  New  Royal  Reader,  No.  H. : — 

The  king's  son,  seeing  pearls  and  diamonds  fall 
from  her  mouth  as  she  spoke,  desired  her  to  tell  him 
the  cause  of  such  a  wonder.  So  the  good  girl  told 
him  all  that  had  taken  place  at  the  fountain.  The 
prince  was  so  charmed  with  her  beauty  and  goodness 
that  he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 

Questions  in  Geography:  What  are  the  zones? — 
River-basins  ? — Islands  ? — Lakes  ? 
What  country  do  you  live  in  ? 
What  part  of  the  world  is  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  ? 
What  sidfe  of  the  equator  are  you  on  ? 
What  continent  do  we  live  in  ?  &c. 

For  the  Grammar  test  the  boys  had  to  pick  out 
of  a  reading-book  nouns  and  verbs,  and  to  tell  the 
inspector  all  they  could  about  each.  Questions  were 
also  asked  as,  Why  is  such  a  word  a  noun  ?  What  is 
the  singular  ?  Why  is  the  noun  masculine  ?  Why  is 
the  verb  regular  ? 

Standard  III. 

In  Arithmetic,  cards,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample,  were  used  : 

1.  A  sum  in  compound  addition.  • 

2.  Divide  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  by  29. 

3.  A  man  bought  a  cart  for  ;^5  4s.  6d.,  and  a  horse 
for  ;^3  14s.  6d.  more  than  the  cart ;  how  much  did 
the  horse  and  cart  cost  ? 

4.  A  man  has  ;;^io,ooo ;  he  pays  ^"^^fj^^y^o  1 7s.  6d., 
how  much  has  he  left  ? 

On  other  cards  were  such  problems  as  these : 

1.  Three  dozen  chairs  and  7  tables  cost  400 
shillings:  if  each  table  cost  i6s.,  what  was  the  price  of 
each  chair  ? 

2.  Four  cakes  apiece  were  provided  for  1 25  children  ; 
25  were  absent :  how  many  cakes  did  each  child 
receive  ? 

3.  A  man  buys  a  pony  and  trap  for  31  guineas ;  he 
pays  ;^2 1  for  the  pony.  How  much  less  did  he  pay 
for  the  trap  than  for  the  pony  ? 

Answers:— Card  J  (2)8620-1-20;  (3)  ;^i4  3s.  6d.; 
(4)  ;^9699  2S.  6d. 
Problems: — (i)  8s.;  (2)  5  cakes;  (3)  ;^9  9s. 


For  Dictation  the  following  passage  was  given  : — 

*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  caused  by 
this  event.  The  king  and  the  queen  and  all  the 
courtiers  were  unbounded  in  their  admiration  of 
pussy.  At  first  the  queen  was  frightened  to  touch  an 
animal  of  such  powers,  but  after  awhile  when  she  saw 
that  pussy  kept  quiet,  she  ventured  to  stroke  her  on 
the  back.  Pussy  at  once  jumped  on  the  queen*s 
knee,  and  commenced  purring,  to  her  great  delight,* 

Questions  in  Geography : — 

What  is  the  chief  town  in  Yorkshire  ?  What  is  a 
shire  ?  What  is  the  Pennine  range  sometimes  called  ? 
Name  a  town  in  Yorkshire  which  does  not  manufac- 
ture woollen  goods.  What  towns  are  in  North  Staf- 
fordshire ?  What  towns  are  on  the  Mersey  ?  What 
seaport  is  on  the  south  of  England  ?  Tell  me  a  town 
in  the  Cleveland  district.  Where  is  Ripon  ?  Which 
county  has  the  best  scenery  ?  Where  are  chemicals 
manufactured  ?  What  are  the  Downs  ?  What  penin- 
sula is  in  Yorkshire  ?  Where  is  the  Lake  District  ? 
What  town  is  on  the  Ribble  ?  Where  is  leather 
tanned  ?  Name  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Where 
are  the  Potteries  ?  Name  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  Where  are  shawls  made  ? — carpets  ? .  Where 
is  the  *  Black  country  ? '  Where  are  blankets  made  ? 
What  is  the  most  beautiful  river  in  England  ?  Where 
are  hops  grown  ?     Where  is  glass  made  ?  &c. 

Standard  IV. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  cards  in 
Arithmetic:— 

A,  (i)  Reduce  17 50 13  drams  to  cwts.,  &c. 

(2)  Divide  ;;^i58,oi4  9s.  8d.  by  79. 

(3)  A  dealer  bought  30  sheep  for  75  guineas  and 
sold  them  for  ;^90.     Find  the  gain  on  each  sheep. 

(4)  What  does  a  workman  get  in  a  year  working 
313  days  at  3s.  6d.  a  day  ? 

^.  (I)  £n  15s.  8fd.  X  580. 

(2)  ;£'298,i62  13s.  7id.  -r  578. 

(3)  How  many  ounce  packets  of  tea  could  be 
made  out  of  5  cwt.  1 1  lbs.  *f 

(4)  If  a  man  buy  16,500  marbles  at  30  for  a  penny, 
and  sell  them  at  five  dozen  for  3d.,  how  much  does 
he  gain  ? 

Answers: — A,  (i)  6  cwt.   11  lbs.    lo  ozs.  5  dwts. ; 

(2)  ;^2,ooo  3s.  8d. ;   (3)  7s.  6d. ;    (4)  ^54  15s.  6d. 

^.  (l);^42,796  2S.  Ild.;  (2);^5I5l7S.0jd.  +  I70; 

(3)  9136;  (4)  ;6"i  2S.  I  id. 
Mental  Arithmetic  Questions  : — 

How  many  threepenny  loaves  for  ;;^i  ? 
How  many  lbs.  in  a  cwt.  ? — in  \  cwt.  ? — in  a  stone  r 
How   many  stones  in  a   cwt.  ?     How  many    ?s.    in 

The  exercise  in  Writing  was  dictated  from  Nelson's 
New  Royal  Reader,  No.  IV. : — 

*  Obey  your  parents  in  all  things :  The  proper  spirit 
of  obedience  is  shown  when  a  child  complies  at  once 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  It  does  not  allow  him 
to  stop  and  argue  the  point  with  them,  or  to  set  up  his 
own  will  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  parents.  Their 
duty  is  to  obey  without  questioning.  Children  are  not 
always  able  to  see  the  reason  of  their  parents'  require- 
ments.    But  that  does  not  excuse  disobedience.' 
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Grammar  was  tested  by  oral  parsing  of  the  sentence 
— *  A  pleasanter  sight  you  never  saw.'  Many  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  each  word ;  and  boys  were 
asked  to  make  fresh  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of 
the  words. 

Questions  in  Geography : — 

Name  the  provinces  of  Ireland.  Where  is  Ulster  ? 
What  province  is  west  of  the  Shannon  ?  Name  some 
rivers  in  Ulster.  What  lake  is  connected  with  the 
Bann  ?  N^me  a  town  on  the  Foyle.  What  happened 
at  Londonderry  ?  In  whose  reign  was  the  siege  ? 
Name  some  rivers  flowing  east.  Name  a  town  on  the 
Boyne.  What  are  the  manufactures  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast  ?  Where  are  the  mountains  of  Ireland.  Name 
the  ranges. 

What  river  is  nearest  to  Edinburgh  ?  and  what 
town  ?  Name  some  seaports  on  the  east  of  Scotland. 
What  are  the  manufactures  of  Dundee  ?  Name  the 
largest  town  in  Scotland.  Where  is  it  ?  What  kind 
of  ships  are  built  there  ?     Where  is  Paisley  ? 

Name  the  provinces  of  North  America.  Name 
some  mountains  in  West  Province.  Name  rivers  in 
British  Columbia,  River  flowing  north — lakes  con- 
nected with  it.  Where  is  Manitoba  ?  What  are  the 
productions  of  Canada?  What  rivers  run  into 
Hudson  Bay  ?  What  class  of  emigrants  are  required 
in  Canada  ?  &c. 

Standard  V. 

Test  cards  in  Arithmetic:  — 

A,  (i)  Find  the  cost  of  389  at  ^3  8s.  9d. 

(2)  Add  f  and  |,  and  from  the  sum  take  J. 

(3)  How  many  benches,  each  1 5  ft.  long,  would  be 
required  for  a  school  of  189  children,  if  each  child 
required  i  ft.  8  in.  ? 

(4)  Make  a  bill  for — 

500  yds.  tape,  at  9d.  per  score  yds. 

1 7  yds.  calico,  at  3  Jd.  per  yd. 

9^  yds.  cloth,  at  3s.  5d.  per  yd. 
168  thimbles,  at  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

B,  (i)  From  the  sum  of  \  and  %  take  J. 

(2)  A  bill : 

112  lbs.  at  4jd.  per  lb. 

I  cwt.  at  15s.  per  ton. 
60  cwt.  at  IS.  3d.  per  cwt. 
10  sacks  at  is,  8d.  each. 

(3)  53  ^'  ^  ^«  3^  poles  at  j[,\  13s.  4d.  per  acre. 

(4)  If  2  tons  7  cwt.  2  qrs.  cost  ;^i  iis.  8d.  how 
many  could  be  bought  for  £^t  15s.  lod.  ? 

Answers:-^,  (i)  ;^*i,337  38.9^-;  (2)  ^U\  (3) 
21;  (4)  i8s.  9d.  +  5s.  3fd.  +  £\  12s.  5-^d.  + 
£2  9s.  =  ^5  5s.  6id. 

B.  (i)  \%\  (2)  £2  2s.  +  9d.  +  £z  iss.  + 
i6s.  8d.  =  £(>  14s.  sd.j  (3)  ;^89  2s.  6d. ;  (4) 
2  tons  13  cwt.  3  qrs. 

For  the  Writing  exercise  one-half  of  the  boys  in 
this  Standard  had  to  reproduce  a  story,  and  the  other 
half  had  to  write  the  following  passage  from  dictation  : 

*  It  is  as  necessary  to  an  English  statesman  in  the 
East  that  he  should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a 
minister  in  this  country  that  he  should  be  able  to 
speak.     It  is  chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  public  man 


here  that  the  nation  judges  of  his  powers.  It  is  from 
the  letters  and  reports  of  a  public  man  in  India  that 
the  dispensers  of  patronage  form  their  estimate  of  him. 
In  each  case  the  talent  which  receives  peculiar 
encouragement  is  developed.' 

This  Standard  was  also  divided  into  two  parts  for  the 
examination  in  class  subjects,  one  half  taking  grilmmar, 
and  the  other  half  geograpjiy.  The  questions  in 
Geography  were  chiefly  on  Spain,  France,  and  Turkey. 

The  exercise  in  Grammar  waS^  to  parse  and  analyse 
one  of  the  following  sentences :  — 

A,  On  mountain  summits  melts  the  snow. 

B,  Wherefore  the  blush  he  vainly  tries  to  hide. 

Questions  were  also  asked  on  the  formation  of 
words,  and  the  boys  were  required  to  make  sentences 
to  show  their  use. 

In  Stage  I.  of  Algebra  the  following  sets  of  questions 
were  given : — 

A»  (i)  When  «  =  3,  ^  =  4,  czio,  find  the  value 
of  rtr  —  \2b  +  {3*:  —  3^  —  (iz  -  b)]  +  {2a  —  (/^ +/)}]. 

(2)  Add  J/+  \z  -  ^.v,  z  +  \x  -  \y,  x  ^  \y  -  \z, 
and  from  the  sum  take  \x  —  y  —  \z. 

(3)  Square  3  —  5-^  +  ^a:^ 

(4)  Divide  a*  —  ^*  by  «  +  ^. 

(5)  Write  down  the  elementary  factors  of  a^  —  y\ 
and  ab  —  ax  —  bx  +  x^, 

B.  (i)  U azz  10,  ^r=2o,  ^—30,  find  the  numerical 
value  of 


«»  +  b^  +  e^ 


a2  +  i^?  +  ^ 


+  .  T-x 


abc  '^  a  -^  b  +  c  -^  10 

(2)  Find  the  product  of  (7^-  +  i)  (5.V  +  3) 
(7-v-  i)  (5^' -3). 

(3)  Divide  x^  —  j*  by  x  —y. 

(4)  Find  the  elementary  factors  of  .v^  —  19^1  +  90 
and  AT^  —  ax  +  S-v  --  5^. 

(5)  There  are  x  +  y  rows  of  trees  in  a  plantation, 
and  X  ■}-  y  trees  in  each  row ;  if  2xy  trees  are  cut  down 
how  many  are  there  left  ? 

Answers:—^,  (i)  9;  (2)  x  +  ^^y  +  ^z;  (3)  9-30^; 
-r  37A-*  -  20A.-3  +  4^* ;  (4)  a^  -  a^  ■{■  ab^  -^  P; 
(5)  i^'+f)  (a  +  j;)  {a  ^y)  ;  (a  -  x)  {b  -  .r). 

B.  (i)  26;  (2)  1225a;*  —  466a;^  +  9;  (3)  a* 
+  x^y  +  xY  +  xy^  +/;  (4)  (x  -•  9)  (:v  -  10); 
(^.  +  5)  (^v  -  a)  ;  (5)  x^  +  y\ 

Standard  VI. 

Arithmetical  Cards : — 

A,  (i)  If  18  boys  can  earn  £16  in  17  days,  what 
can  they  earn  in  |  of  a  day  ? 

(2)  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £6^0  for  3  J  years 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(3)  Multiply  ;£5i  17s.  8id.  by3/7. 

(4)  Simplify  17-45  days  +  4-375  minutes  —  2*325 
hours. 

B.  (i)  A  gentleman  left  \  of  his  fortune  to  one  of 
his  sons,  J  to  another,  \  to  another,  and  the  remainder, 
which  was  ;^i,545,  to  his  wife :  What  was  his  fortune  r 

(2)  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;^35o  for  21  months 
at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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(3)  Snbtract  7*50432  from  31*8777335  and  add  to 
the  result  8*058634. 

(4)  If  one  mile  of  railway  cost;^53i6  12s.  7d.  and 
the  total  cost  is  ;;^25i,2io  14s.  6|d.,  find  the  length 
of  the  railway. 

Answers: — A.  (i)  12s.  6}^d. ;  (2)  ;^io5  12s.  6d.; 

(3)  £'^^At  18s.  4d.;  (4)  17  dys.  8hrs.  32*875  min. 

^.  (i)  £^^^o^  (2)  ^21  8s. 9d.;  (3) 32*4320475; 

(4)  47 i  mis. 

Standard  VII. 
Arithmetical  Cards : — 

A,  (i)  A  broker  buys  120  lbs.  of  cotton  at  6jd. 
per  lb.,  180  lbs.  at  6|d.  per  lb.,  and  ^40  lbs.  at  6^d. 
per  lb.     Find  the  average  price  per  lb. 

(2)  The  insurance  on  a  ship  amounts  to  ;j^r907  los., 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  17 J  per  cent.  Find  the  value 
of  the  ship. 

(3)  Simplify  ('00235  x  3*75)  -r  C000235  x  37'5). 

(4)  If  21  men  working  11  hours  a  daycanreap  175 
acres  in  8  days,  how  many  men  working  10  hours  a 
day  will  reap  250  acres  in  12  days  ? 

B,  (i)  A  man  on  an  average  earned  i^  guineas 
per  week  for  11  weeks.  He  earned  J[,\  15s.  per  week 
for  5  weeks,  and  nothing  for  2  weeks ;  what  were  his 
average  weekly  earnings  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time? 

(2)  If  the  expenses  of  7  persons  for  6  days  be 
;£i 7*5875,  how  much  will  they  be  for  5  persons  for 
2\  weeks? 

(3)  If  gas  shares,  which  cost  ;;^35o,  are  sold  for 
;^4ii  5s.,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent,  "i 

(4)  A  and  B"  divided  a  certain  sum  of  money 
between  them.  A  got  xtVtt  of  it>  ^^^^  ^*s  share  was 
;^4  IIS.  more  than  B's.  How  much  was  the  whole 
sum? 

Answers:—^,  (i)  6|d;  (2)  ;^io,900;  (3)  i;  (4) 
22  men.  . 

B.  (0  £2  2S.  lojd.  ;  (2)  ;^33  los. ;  (3)  17^ 
per  cent. ;  (4)  ;^27  los. 

The  subjects  given  for  Composition  in  Standards 
VI.  and  VII.  were — 

A.  Outdoor  games  in  winter. 

B.  Thoroughness  in  work. 

C.  Modes  of  travelling  now  as  compared 

with  former  times. 

The  exercise  in  Grammar  for  the  same  Standards 
was  to  parse  and  analyse  one  of  these  sentences : — 

A.  Around  my  rustic  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew, 

B.  He  never  fails  who  dies  in  a  good  cause. 

Questions  were  asked  on  the  prefixes. 

The  boys  were  required  to  give  the  meaning  of 
several  prefixes,  to  give  examples,  and  then  to  make 
sentences  containing  the  examples.  This  was  in 
Standard  VI. 

In  Standard  VII.  similar  questions  were  asked  on 
the  affixes. 

In  Geography  the  two  Standards  were  taken  together, 
and  the  examination  was  oral.  Questions  were  put  on 
the  causes  that  determine  climate,  on  the  overland 
route  to  India,  on  Egypt,  India,  China,  &c. 


The  following  set  of  questions  was  given  to  the 
boys  presented  in  Stage  II.,  Algebra : — 

(i)  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  (^ab  +  ^ab^  —  2b^  and 
8^3  +  ^aH  —  4tf^2.  • 

(2)  Divide  {a^  -  bcf  +  Wfi  by  a^  +  be. 

(3)  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation 

—  -  3  (^  -  5)  +  — 2- 

(4)  I  bought  20  books  for  ;^io  5s.,  part  of  them 
cost  I2S.  each,  and  the  remainder  5s.  each.  How 
many  of  each  sort  were  there  ? 

(5)  Resolve  into  factors  {px  -\-  qx  —  p  —  qs\ 

Answers  : — (i)  2  (a  +  ^)  ;  (2)  a^  —  ^<^bc  +  7^V  ; 
(3)  3t4;    (4)  15  at  i2S.,   5   at  5s.;    (5)  {p  +  q) 


Pabel  6!5SJtijs  for  ^upil  %mi\tx^. 

BY  C.   J.   DAWSON,   B.A., 
Ex- President  of  the  N,  U,E,  T. 


II. 

In  our  introductory  paper  on  Essay  Writing  last 
month  we  gave  a  few  general  suggestions  followed  by 
a  specimen  essay.  Its  subject  *  The  Writing  of  Essays ' 
was  chosen  not  because  it  was  a  likely  6ne  to  be 
prescribed  in  any  examination,  but  rather  because  it 
would  afford  a  means  of  giving  further  information 
and  useful  hints  on  the  composition  of  essays,  and 
also  form  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
suggestions  might  be  carried  out.  There  are  one  or 
two  points  on  which  it  may  be  well  to  return  to  that 
specimen  essay  for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  help 
to  our  students.  First  as  to  the  question  of  length. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  essays  .differ  greatly  in  this 
respect.  The  one  given  was  probably  longer  than 
could  be  written  in  the  time  usually  available  for  the 
purpose  at  an  examination,  unless  indeed  the  candidate 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  also  a  very 
rapid  writer.  An  essayist  however  does  not  as  a  rule 
pretend  to  exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject.  The 
length  of  an  essay  must  depend  on  various  circum- 
stances,— ^the  conditions  under  which  it  is  written, — 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer, — the  object  he  has  in 
view.  The  essay  given  last  month  might  have  closed 
with  the  definition  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
the  various  kinds  of  essays  and  their  general  character- 
istics. Or  a  shorter  and  simpler  essay  might  have 
consisted  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  with  a  sentence 
of  introduction  explaining  briefly  the  accepted  meaning 
of  essay. 

Another  suggestion  contained  in  the  essay  was  that 
however  limited  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  essayist 
it  would  be  wise  to  spend  a  part  of  it  in  making  an 
outline  of  his  essay.  This  plan  will  help  him  to  duly 
apportion  his  time  and  space  to  the  various  points  he 
wishes  to  deal  with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  his  composition.  We  return  to  this  matter 
in  order  to  urge  upon  the  student  that  he  should  not 
allow  the  plan  or  framework  of  his  essay  to  obtrude 
itself  on  the  reader.  If  we  look  at  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  horse  we  are  attracted  by  its  sleek  and  glossy  coat, 
its  rounded  contours.  These  effectually  conceal  its 
skeleton  from  which  however  it  derives  its  general 
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form  and  strength.  In  an  exquisite  picture  the 
beautiful  effect  of  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
though  it  depends  on  a  judicious  plan  of  applying 
technical  rules,  makes  no  definite  suggestion  of  these 
to  the  beholder.  *  The  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art.' 
So,  however  desultory  may  be  the  thoughts  in  an  essay, 
that  which  will  charm  is  the  smoothness  and  continuity 
with  which  it  proceeds  from  point  to  point,  while  it  is 
to  the  well-planned  and  underlying  outline  that  the 
firmness  and  cohesion  of  the  whole  is  due. 

One  other  remark  we  would  make  with  reference  to 
the  outline  or  plan  of  an  essay.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  the  writer  not  to  fetter  him.  VVhere  he  has  made 
his  own  outline,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  modify  it,  if, 
in  the  course  of  writing,  he  finds  it  desirable  to  make 
modifications.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  true 
purpose  of  essay  writing,  if  the  writer  were  to  regard 
himself  as  slavishly  Bound  by  rigid  adherence  to  an 
imperfect  plan,  and  so  check  the  free  expression  of  his 
better  thoughts. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  second  specimen  essay. 
A  very  common  form  in  which  a  subject  is  prescribed 
is  a  familiar  proverb,  or  a  quotation  from  some  well- 
known  writer.  As  an  example  of  the  former  the 
reader  is  referred  to  an  essay  on  the  proverb  *  Little 
strokes  fell  great  oaks,'  which  appears  in  the  January 
number  of  the  'Practical  Teacher,'  Vol.  VII., 
pp.  512-13.  The  latter  may  be  very  fitly  illustrated  by 
an  alternative  subject  given  at  the  same  time  in  the 
recent  examination  for  teachers'  certificates : 

'Writing  Maketh  an  Exact  Man.' 

Among  those  wonderful  short  essays  into  which 
Lord  Bacon  packed  so  much  meaning  and  practical 
common  sense  there  is  perhaps  not  one  more 
remarkable  for  its  condensed  expression  of  thought  than 
the  familiar  one  which  bears  the  title, — *  Of  Studies.' 
And  among  its  most  pregnant  passages  must  be 
reckoned  that  in  which  the  author  compares  the 
respective  advantages  of  reading,  conversation,  and 
writing,  as  aids  to  the  student.  '  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  writing  an  exact 
man.' 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  passage  occurs 
in  an  essay  on  sHtdy^  for  knowledge  of  the  context  of 
a  quotation  often  affords  the  best  means  of  arriving  at 
the  proper  meaning  which  the  author  intended  it  to 
bear,  just  as  the  real  intention  of  an  action  can  be 
more  truly  understood  by  knowing  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  performed.  We  infer  then  that 
Lord  Bacon  meant  by  this  passage  that  the  practice 
of  writing  helps  a  man  to  become  an  accurate  student. 
He  goes  on  to  say  *  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  great  memory,'  From  this  it  appears 
that  writing  is  helpful  to  a  student  by  compensating  in 
some  degree  for  defects  of  memory,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  that  the  practice  of  writing  tends  to 
ensure  accuracy  by  making  a  defective  memory  more 
retentive. 

If  we  would  ask  the  question  '  is  the  saying  a  true 
one  ? '  we  might  regard  these  facts  a  sufficient  answer, — 
that  the  author  was  a  thorough  student  himself,  that 
he  doubtless  spoke  from  personal  experience,  that  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  habitual  practice  of  carefully 
recording  the  results  of  observation  and  reading. 

We  may,  however,  discover  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  still,  if  we  consider  the  reason  of  the  matter. 
Now  the  accuracy  and  retentiveness  of  the  memory 


depend  on  the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion a  statement  or  circumstance  makes  on  the  mind. 
In  reading,  such  impression  is  made  through  the 
sense  of  sight ;  in  listening  to  a  speaker  or  reader  the 
impression  is  made  through  the  sense  of  hearing ;  but 
if  the  act  of  writing  be  introduced  the  impression 
must  be  intensified,  for  not  only  does  the  eye  see,  or 
the  ear  hear,  but  the  elements  of  the  thought  or  state- 
ment must  be  to  some  extent  assimilated  by  the  brain, 
before  they  are  translated  into  the  muscular  actions 
which  guide  and  control  the  pen  of  the  writer.  In 
this  way,  we  cannot  doubt  the  attention  becomes  more 
complete,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  is  written 
more  accurate  and  lasting. 

If  anyone  should  deem  the  authority  of  a  great 
example,  and  a  piece  of  philosophical  argument,  in- 
sufficient warrant  for  accepting  our  text  as  a  true 
maxim,  he  can  apply  the  test  of  practical  experiment- 
Let  him  listen  to  a  lecture,  and  take  notes  on  it  j  or 
let  him  study  a  book  and  make  a  summary  as  he  pro- 
ceeds ;  or  make  a  record  of  events  and  mental  im- 
pressions ;  and  he  will  assuredly  find  his  knowledge  of 
these  various  things  more  vivid  and  exact.  He  will 
find  possibly  with  surprise  how  vague  and  indefinite 
his  impressions  are  when  he  first  attempts  to  write 
them  down.  With  continued  practice  he  will  discover 
how  thoughts  and  observations  which  are  at  first  hazy 
and  nebulous  are  condensed  and  crystallised  into  sub- 
stantial existence  by  the  very  act  of  writing. 

It  is  needless  to  give  further  suggestions  of  the  way 
in  which  the  student  may  avail  himself  of  the  help 
which  the  practice  of  writing  aflfords.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  give  one  caution.  Writing,  wisely,  thought- 
fully, applied,  may  be  of  the  greatest  service ;  but  it 
will  be  a  great  mistake  to  act  as  if  writing  could  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  exercise  of  memory.  It 
will  be  useless  to  make  notes  of  books,  or  lectures,  or 
personal  observations,  and  then  put  them  away  with 
the  thought  that  now  they  are  written  down  there  is  no 
need  for  any  effort  of  memory.  Writing  is  a  true  aid 
to  study  not  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  crutch  or  a  go- 
cart  to  enable  the  mind  to  dispense  with  eflfort,  but 
when  it  strengthens  mental  effort  and  makes  it  more 
effective, 

{To  he  continued*) 


f  Ije  ^oitbott  <^rboI  §oarb  unb  the  Copn 


At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  for  London  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  March,  1888,  a  debate  was  raised  on 
the  recent  decision  of  the  School  Management  Committee 
to  take  steps  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  head-lined 
copy  books  for  use  in  Board  Schools. 

Mr.  Heller  moved,  *That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
School  Management  Committee  to  take  no  action  on  the 
following  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  nth 
November,  1887  :— 

"That  it  be  referred  to  the  Books  and  Apparatus  Sub- 
Committee  to  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  Inspectors, 
a  complete  scheme  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  Head-lined 
Copy  Books  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  Board  ;  and  that  the 
Books  and  Apparatus  Sub-Committee  be  authorised  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  their  production." ' 
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Mr.  Heller  briefly  recited  the  history  of  the  case  to 
the  effect  that,  in  November  last,  a  small  Sub-Committee 
presented  to  the  School  Management  Committee  a  report 
which  recommended  that  certain  sets  of  copy  books 
should  be  prepared.  The  latter  committee  considered 
the  question,  and,  although  very  considerable  objection 
was  taken,  decided  not  to  send  up  a  Recommendation  to 
the  Board,  but,  on  their  own  authority,  undertook  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  the  direction  of  becoming  the 
publishers  of  their  own  school  books.  Although  Mr. 
Heller,  at  the  time,  took  exception  to  this  course  of  action, 
the  committee  considered  that  they  possessed  the  power 
to  make  such  a  departure  without  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  Board.  According  to  Mr.  Heller's  view,  the 
general  arguments  against  the  Board  undertaking  this 
work  were  unanswerable.  He  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  that  this  recommendation  should  come  from  those 
who,  in  the  last  Board,  and,  he  believed,  in  the  present 
Board,  had,  very  properly  as  he  thought,  gone  against  the 
practice  of  close  competition  in  ever>^thing  that  related  to 
contracts  ;  but  now  it  was  proposed  to  go  even  beyond 
that :  there  was  to  be  no  competition  whatever.  It  was  a 
most  unadvisable  thing  for  the  Board  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  trading  or  a  producing  corporation,  and  there 
was  at  least  one  case  in  which  the  courts  had  held  that  a 
public  body  constituted  by  statutory  powers  could  not 
undertake  duties  of  the  nature  suggested  ;  and,  besides, 
it  would  be  a  sciious  interference  with  that  open  compe- 
tition and  enterprise  which  had  marked  school  books  in 
recent  years.  The  books  at  present  within  reach  were 
infinitely  better  than  those  of  any  previous  period,  and 
there  was  a  far  greater  variety,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  in  the 
market.  There  was  only  one  instance  in  which  a  public 
body  had  tried  the  experiment  of  publishing  their  own 
books  ;  and  that  body  was  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  :  but  they  were  now  retracing  their 
steps.  The  experiment  had  killed  all  chance  of  competi- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  schools  in  Ireland  had 
been,  for  two  or  three  generations,  limited  to  books  which 
were  entirely  out  of  date,  with  little  or  no  choice.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  only  ground  on  which  the  present  pro- 
posal was  made  was  that  of  economy,  but  he  (the  speaker) 
did  not  believe  that  the  Board,  even  under  the  admirable 
business  arrangements  which  some  of  their  members  had 
introduced,  would  be  able  to  produce  the  books  as  cheaply 
as  others  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  In  making 
inquiries  into  the  matter,  he  had  found  that  the  price  of 
one  particular  specimen  of  paper  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee (and  which  he  then  had  before  him)  was  high, 
having  regard  to  its  quality  and  weight ;  which  fact 
showed,  on  the  very  threshold,  that  the  committee  could 
not  produce  books  of  tlie  quality  and  at  the  price  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  past.  He  asked  if  any  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  matter  had  yet  been 
mcurred. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  replied  in  the  negative. 

Colonel  Prendergast  asked  whether  Mr.  Heller 
jiieant  to  assert  that  the  Board  were  about  to  undertake 
the  position  of  publishers  proper. 

Mr.  Heller  replied  that  he  meant  to  assert  that, 
where  the  Board  had  to  supply  their  own  schools,  they 
were  undertaking,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
production  of  books. 

Mr.  LOBB  seconded  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  trade  generally.  No 
one  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  provincial 
School  Boards  would  follow  the  example  of  the  London 
Board,  for  the  former  copied  the  latter  in  almost  every- 
thing. One  could  imagine  the  feeling  in  the  trade 
amongst  firms  who  had  laid  themselves  out  for  the  pro- 
duction of  copy  books  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  they  knew  that  their  business  would  slip  out  of  their 
hands.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  teachers  to  con- 
fine them  to  one  uniform  set  of  copybooks.  It  would 
also  inflict  a  great  hardship  upon  some  of  those  members 
of  the  Board  who,  like  himself,  gave  a  large  portion  of 


their  time  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  Board's  work. 
He  thought  that  the  results  of  the  Store  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  Board  not  to  extend  their  commercial 
operations.  There  might  be,  on  the  next  Board,  two  or 
three  ladies  who  would  insist  on  managing  the  Store 
again  ;  and  it  could  not  be  guaranteed  that  those  ladies 
would  have  the  capacity  for  business  necessar)'  for  the 
work  ;  neither  could  it  be  guaranteed  that  the  Board 
would  have  a  gentleman  with  the  business  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  work  that  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Board  had.  Mr.  Lobb  counselled  the  Board  not  to 
accept  the  School  Management  Committee's  proposal, 
which  would  only  create  further  troubles.  He  (the 
speaker)  then  referred  to  the  trouble  which  he  had 
experienced  during  the  past  five  years- hard  work, 
worry,  loss  of  time,  misinterpretations,  &c.,  and  concluded 
by  declaring  his  belief  that  economy  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Russell  Endean  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Board 
had  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  head  lined  copy  books, 
then  there  would  be  some  reason  for  the  present  pro- 
posal ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  could 
select  out  of  the  vast  number  of  copy  books  prepared  by 
distinct  and  independent  publishers  such  as  might  be 
found  suitable  and  appropriate  for  use  in  the  Board 
Schools.  The  Board  had  the  choice  of  the  best  styles 
of  writing  that  could  be  produced,  and  the  publishers, 
knowing  their  own  interests  better  than  the  Board  did, 
produced  the  best  styles  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Board. 
If  the  Board  were  to  pursue  the  course  suggested,  they 
would  provoke  ^reat  dissatisfaction  out  of  doors,  and 
produce  in  the  end  a  calamitous  state  of  things  similar  to 
that  in  the  Store  Department,  from  which  the  Board  had 
only  just  been  able  to  extricate  themselves.  He  urged 
the  Board  to  support  Mr.  Heller's  motion.  • 

Colonel  Hughes,  M.P.,  said  that  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee  proposed  to  produce  a  copy  book  which 
they  considered  most  suitable.  After  the  experience 
which  the  Board  had  had,  they  must  have  found  some 
points  in  copy  books  which  commended  themselves  more 
than  others  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  copy 
books  of  the  most  suitable  kind  (and  by  production,  he 
understood,  was  meant  the  advertising  for  tenders),  the 
Board  would  obtain  the  requisite  quantities  by  public 
competition.  Those  who  tendered  would  be  bound  by 
such  tenders,  but  he  (the  speaker)  would  like  the  School 
Management  Committee  to  come  to  the  Board  with  a 
form  of  tender  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  copy 
books,  required,  and  then  the  necessary  authority  could  be 
given  for  the  tendering  to  take  place.  The  Board  were 
not  going  to  undertake  the  duty  of  publishers.  If  a  good 
copy  book  were  produced,  let  ever)'  School  Board  in  the 
country  have  the  opportunity  of  adopting  it ;  the  Board 
did  not  want  to  play  the  dog  in  Xhe  manger  about  it. 

Mr.  Cover  wanted  to  know  where  the  Board  were 
going  to  stop ;  if  the  principle  were  applied  to  copy 
books,  why  not  apply  it  to  other  things.  He  contended 
that  there  was  no  end  to  improvement  If  he  thought 
that  this  Board,  or  the  Sub-Committee,  or  the  School 
Management  Committee  were  the  wisest  people  in  the 
world,  now,  and  ever  would  be,  then,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  disposed  to  agree  and  to  think  their  course  of  action 
wise,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  so.  He 
objected  to  teachers  having  their  choice  limited  in  the 
way  proposed,  and  could  see  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it,  even  if  the  Board  selected  the  best  kind  of  copy 
book. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  COXHEAD  was  not  surprised  at  the 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  School 
Management  Committee,  which,  no  doubt,  was,  to  a 
certain  e.\tent,  dictated  by  interested  persons  outside  the 
Board.  The  Board  were '  prepared,  he  believed,  within 
certain  limits,  to  trust  the  School  Management  Committee, 
and,  without  looking  deeply  into  the  question  themselves, 
would  be  prepared,  where  the  committee  made  a  recom- 
mendation of  this  kind,  to  adopt  it,  but,  of  course,  those 
who  supported  it  must  meet  the  objections  made  to  it.    One 
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objection  made  was  that  the  plan  would  not  be  economical, 
but  the  answer  to  that  was  that,  as  every  copy  book. 
bought  under  the  present  system  must  pay  a  certain 
profit  to  the  compilers,  obviously  it  must  be  more 
economical  for  the  Board  to  prepare  their  own  copy  book 
than  to  take  one  from  outside.  Mr.  Coxhead  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  headings  of  the  copy  books  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  children,  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  school 
books,  and  he  believed  that  the  Board  would  be  adopting 
a  course  very  much  in  the  interest  of  education  if  they 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Management  Committee 
such  a  power  as  would  enable  them  to  prepare  what 
would  be  considered  a  satisfactory  copy  book,  which, 
however,  would  only  take  its  place  amongst  the  copy 
books  published  by  other  firms.  These  remarks  would 
apply  as  much  to  reading  books  as  to  copy  books,  and, 
until  a  satisfactory  reading  book  should  be  prepared,  the 
Board  were  losing  one  great  instrument  in  the  education 
of  children.  The  reading  books  were  not  satisfactory 
either  in  respect  of  the  technical  education  of  the  children, 
the  education  of  their  emotions,  or  their  scientific  educa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  present  Board  did  not  take  up  the 
question,  he  (Mr.  Coxhead)  hoped  that  some  future 
Bpard  would  do  so  in  a  most  serious  manner.  Consider- 
ing that  there  was  on  the  Board  a  fund  of  technical  and 
special  knowledge,  something  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Stonelake  argued  that,  if,  as  Mr.  Coxhead 
said,  the  publishers  made  a  profit  which  the  Board  would 
not  require  to  make,  therefore  the  Board  would  save 
money,  but  many  people  began  business  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it  but  often  came  to  a 
very  bad  ending.  Any  loss  made  by  the  Board  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers  at  large.  If  the  plan 
were  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  copy  books,  why 
not  extend  it  to  slates,  printing,  coal,  and  other  things ; 
indeed,  why  not  buy  a  coal  mine  and  manage  it  ?  The 
Board,  before  extending  their  operations,  should  remem- 
ber their  past  experience  with  regard  to  the  store,  and 
how  lamentably  they  failed  in  their  shopkeeping  arrange- 
ments. He  (the  speaker)  would  like  to  sweep  the  store 
away  altogether  for  the  reason  (if  for  no  other)  that  the 
Board  were  not  established  for  shopkeeping,  but  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  metropolis.  The  pro- 
posal, if  adopted,  would  be  a  restriction  of  choice,  for 
having  chosen  one  particular  set  of  books,  the  Board 
could  not,  without  great  expense,  throw  that  aside  and 
take  another.  The  Board  had  the  opportunity,  under  the 
present  system,  of  making  the  best  possible  terms  with 
the  best  publishers,  because  it  was  well  known  that  pay- 
ment was  sure.  Mr.  Stonelake  urged  the  Board  to 
stick  to  the  work  for  which  they  were  elected,  and  not  to 
try  to  take  the  bread  from  other  people. 

Mr.  Mark.  Wilks  stated  that  he  voted  for  the  proposal 
in  the  committee,  though  he  had  some  hesitation  at  the 
time  in  doing  so,  but  he  had  been  quite  convinced  since 
that  the  step  would  be  a  false  one,  and,  if  he  had  wanted 
further  conviction,  it  had  come  from  Mr.  Coxhead  in  his 
speech.  He  was  convinced  that  the  variety  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Heller  was  essential.  It  was  said  in  the  School 
Management  Committee  that  copper  plates  were  to  be 
prepared,  the  plates  being  the  property  of  the  Board,  and 
that  copies  were  to  be  printed  off  by  the  Board's  printers. 
Mr.  Wilks  declared  that  he  would  now  vote  for  Mr. 
Heller's  motion,  his  former  vote  in  the  committee  having 
been  given  before  he  knew  so  much  about  the  question. 

Mr.  Barnes,  like  Mr.  Wilks,  had  voted  for  the  pro- 
posal in  the  committee,  and,  like  him,  too,  he  should  now 
vote  against  it.  It  was  shown  in  the  committee  that  there 
was  an  immense  saving  through  the  Board  having  their 
own  registers,  and  it  was  argued  that  there  would  be 
a  great  saving  if  the  Board  were  to  produce  their  own 
copy  books.  But  there  was  a  broad  line  to  be  drawn 
between  registers  and  ordinary  school  books.  While  Mr. 
Barnes  strongly  objected  to  the  Board  becoming  pub- 
lishers, he  had  an  idea  that  copy  books  came  under  a 
different  category,  and  were  very  closely  allied  to  registers, 
but,  on  looking  through  the  books  on  the  requisition  list 


he  found  27  different  sorts  of  copy  books  which  could  be 
classified  under  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  writing. 
The  inspectors  had  been  asked  to  go  through  the  different 
sets  of  books  now  in  use,  and  to  pick  out '  from  them  all 
the  good  points,  in  order  that  they  might  be  embodied 
in  one  superior  set  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  and  be  put 
out  to  contract  for  the  production  of  the  requisite  number. 
That  might  be  very  well  for  a  tradesman  to  do,  but  he 
(the  speaker)  did  not  think  it  was  a  fair  or  proper  thing 
for  the  Board  to  pick  the  brains  of  the  publishers  in  order 
to  produce  copy  books,  and  then  to  compete  against  them. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  about  the  economy  of  the  thing, 
and,  besides  that,  the  whole  of  the  publishing  trade  was 
against  them. 

Professor  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  having  attended  all 
the  meetings  at  which  the  question  was  considered  and 
having  read  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  was 
of  opinion  that  there  were  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  the  proposal,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
not  care  very  much  whether  the  proposal  were  carried 
or  not.  He  would  explain  how  the  case  had  originated, 
for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  history  that  had  not  come 
out.  The  Books  Sub-Committee  had  the  subject  of  copy 
books  before  them,  and  a  Special  Sub-Committee  was 
appointed  to  look  into  it.  Professor  Gladstone  stated  his 
belief  that  the  subject  of  copy  books  was  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  store  in  the  first  instance.  Recently 
there  had  been  a  great  demand  in  the  Board  Schools  for 
the  Graphic  Copy  Book,  and,  judging  from  its  merits,  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  Board's  list,  but  it  was  published  by  a 
Company  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  Teachers  who 
hold  shares  of  £\o  each,  there  being  few  teachers  who 
hold  many  shares,  and  it  was  said  that  this  matter  was 
being  pushed  in  a  way  of  which  the  Board  could  not 
approve  ;  and  other  books  might  be  brought  forward  in 
the  same  way.  The  same  rule  might  be  applied  to 
teachers  that  was  applied  to  the  Board  Inspectors,  viz., 
that  no  books  in  which  they  had  an  interest  should  be  put 
upon  the  requisition  list.  The  Board  were  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  by  refusing  to  accept  any  copy  book  and 
producing  a  copy  book  of  their  own.  The  proposed 
course  of  action,  after  a  very  able  discussion,  was  carried 
in  the  School  Management  Committee,  though  the 
majority  was  not  a  large  one;  then  followed  an  outcry  from 
the  publishers  and  some  members  of  the  Board.  It  was 
assumed  by  the  publishers  that  the  Board  were  going  to 
publish,  but  there  was  no  intention  of  that  kind,  the 
Board  would  only  produce  books  for  their  own  schools. 
Then  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  only  one  set  and 
that  the  power  of  choice  would  be  taken  from  the  teachers. 
But  there  was  no  intention  of  having  only  one  set  or  one 
kind  of  head  lines.  There  was  no  reason  to  confine  the 
teachers  to  the  Board's  books,  any  other  books  that  the 
Board  chose  might  be  added  to  the  list ;  all  that  was 
proposed  was  that  the  Board  should  produce  their  copy 
and  exercise  books  with  headlines.  It  was  said  that  the 
Board  were  interfering  with  the  profits  of  publishers,  but 
one  publisher  had  said  that  that  was  not  so  for  publishers' 
profits  were  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  talking  about. 
Professor  Gladstone  could  not  see  that  any  injustice 
would  be  done  because  the  Board  had  never  made  any 
arrangement  with  any  publisher  for  producing  copy  books. 
Then  there  was  the  educational  argument  that  the  Board 
were  stereotyping  a  style,  and  the  speaker  announced 
that  he  had  more  sympathy  with  that  argument  than  with 
any  other,  for  he  would  be  opposed  to  having  only  one 
style  of  copy  book.  Some  members  had  brought  forward 
the  old  calumnies  about  the  store,  but  it  should  be 
kno\yn  that  copy  books  cost  the  Board  £^0  a  week,  and 
if  there  were  any  saving  of  any  percentage,  it  would 
come  to  a  large  sum  in  a  year.  The  Board  ought  not  to 
fetter  their  teachers  in  the  choice  of  variety,  and  this 
would  be  easily  avoided  by  allowing  the  Board's  copy 
books  to  come  into  circulation  in  their  sthools  amongst 
other  copy  books.  Professor  Gladstone  concluded  by 
expressing  himself  indifferent  as  to  whether  Mr.  Heller's 
motion  were  carried  or  not,  and,  for  that  reason,  he  would 
not  be  disposed  to  support  it. 
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Mr.  Lynn  remarked  that,  if  this  were  a  discussion  as 
to  the  merits  of  any  particular  set  of  copy  books,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  Board  to  con- 
sider it,  for  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee  should  have  free  hands.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  copy  books  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
Committee  to  mean  their  preparation  at  the  Board's 
expense ;  there  had  been  no  suggestion  of  tenders  for 
their  supply,  and  if  the  proposition  were  what  Colonel 
Hughes  thought  it  was,  he  (the  speaker),  for  one,  would 
not  oppose  it.  Mr.  Coxhead  had  put  another  colour, 
which  Mr.  Lynn  believed  to  be  a  false  one,  upon  the  pro- 
position, viz.,  that  the  School  Management  meant  to  have 
one  set  of  copy  books ;  but,  when  that  was  found  to  be 
weak,  it  was  said  that  the  Board  could  have  more  than 
one  set  ;  now  Mr.  Coxhead  said  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  produce  copy  books  in  competition  with  others.  Mr. 
Lynn,  however,  contended  that  the  School  Management 
Committee  did  intend  to  publish  the  copy  books.  The 
present  practice  was  that  when  those  in  the  trade  and 
those  who  made  themselves  specialists  in  school  material 
had  undertaken  the  expense  and  preparation  of  any 
article,  the  article,  when  produced,  was  submitted  to,  and 
examined  by,  the  Board  through  their  School  Manage- 
ment Committee,  who  selected  such  articles  as  were  good, 
and  allowed  them  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  If  the  School 
Management  Committee  were  to  try,  as  a  Committee,  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Coxhead,  a  great  amount  of  diversity  would  be 
found.  The  Members  of  the  Board  were  not  skilled  in 
copy  book  preparation,  which  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
Board  Inspectors,  who,  probably,  had  had  no  experience 
in  the  matter.  Some  members  thought  the  preparation 
meant  only  writing  down  twenty-four  sentences  in  a  bad 
handwriting  and  leaving  the  publisher  to  make  it  good, 
but  he  (the  speaker)  knew  from  his  own  experience  that  it 
was  a  very  different  matter  indeed.  The  expense  would 
be  very  considerable,  more  especially  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  only  area  of  distribution  was  the  Board 
Schools  ;  and,  if  four  sets  of  books  were  provided,  the 
expense  would  be  increased.  When  a  publisher  prepared 
a  set  of  books  he  did  so  to  compete  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  but,  if  the  Board  themselves 
published,  they  cut  off  one  of  his  best  customers  ;  though 
the  profit  to  the  publisher  by  the  Board's  custom  was 
nothing  comparable  with  the  initial  expense  of  the  plates, 
which  expense  was  spread  over  the  whole  country.  If 
Dr.  Gladstone  were  to  appeal  to  the  printers  of  the  copy 
books  (persons  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  books  themselves),  he  would  find  that  the 
amount  charged  by  them  would  differ  very  little  from 
that  which  would  be  charged  by  the  publishers,  on  account 
of  the  competition.  Besides,  the  Committee's  line  of 
action  would  tend  to  force  on  teachers  a  uniform  style  of 
writing.  One  teacher  had  stated  to  the  speaker  that  he 
did  not  use  any  copy  books  in  his  school  lower  than  the 
Third  Standard,  the  boys  up  to  that  stage  being  taught 
by  means  of  the  blackboard,  according  to  a  style  of  his 
o^\^l,  and  then  he  selected  from  the  list  those  books 
which  were  best  suited  to  his  wants.  If  any  member 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  sixty  or  seventy 
copy  books  on  the  list,  and  were  to  put  on  the  backs  the 
dates  when  they  were  published,  he  would  find  that  the 
books  improved  by  the  lapse  of  years,  for  the  reason  that, 
in  the  production  of  copy  books,  as  in  everything  else, 
there  had  been  constant  improvement  —improvement  in 
engraving,  machinery,  style  of  writing,  and  so  forth.  If 
the  Board  endorsed  the  plan  of  their  Committee,  there 
would  be  enormous  difficulty  in  inducing  any  future 
Board  to  lay  aside  their  stock  for  producing  books  in 
order  to  adopt  any  improvement. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke  rose  in  consequence  of  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Gladstone,  from  whom  he  gathered  that 
the  whole  systerfi  of  the  Board  was  to  be  revolutionised  in 
consequence  of  the  Board's  fear  of  getting  into  the  hands 
of  certain  teachers  whose  names  were  unknown,  and  pro- 
tested against  such  an  idea  as  bein^  monstrous.  If  the 
Board  were  going  to  have  no  dealmgs  with  any  society 


in  which  a  teacher  might  be  a  shareholder,  he  did  not 
know  where  the  Board  would  land  themselves.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  objections  against  the  proposal  of  the 
Board  having  their  own  copy  books  were  unanswered  and 
unanswerable.  Though  he  (Mr.  Brooke)  was  looked  upon 
by  his  tory  friends  as  a  radical,  and  by  his  radical  friends 
as  a  tor);,  he  was  as  much  a  free  trader  in  copy  books  as 
in  anything  else. 

Mr.  Helby  said  that  if  there  had  been  any  idea  of  the 
Board  becoming  publishers,  he  would  not  have  agreed  to 
the  proposal  in  committee.  If  the  Board  sanctioned  the 
committee's  plan,  it  meant  that  certain  styles  of  writing 
would  be  approved.  Having  referred  generally  to  the 
various  styles  of  writing  in  the  schools,  Mr.  Helby  stated 
that  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  seemed  to  prefer  the 
Civil  Service  style,  had  asked  for  what  were  known  as 
the  Graphic  Copy  Books  to  be  supplied  to  them.  He 
then  went  on  to  explain  that,  when  the  proposed  head- 
lined copy  books  should  have  been  prepared,  tenders 
would  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way  ;  which,  he  argued, 
could  not  be  called  publishing.  Such  a  course  would  give 
the  Board  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  best  articles  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  would,  further,  secure  a  uniform 
quality  of  paper,  which,  at  the  present  time,  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that,  not  only 
with  copy  books,  but  with  reading  books  and  all  other 
things.  It  was  not  the  best  book  but  the  best  touter  in  the 
schools  that  won. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.W.  Drew  expressed  his  surprise  at  Mr. 
Helby  taking  the  line  of  argument  which  he  did,  because 
Mr.  Helby  had  always,  prior  to  the  present  case,  advocated 
the  system  of  open  tendering. 

After  a  reply  from  Mr.  Heller,  a  division  was  taken  on 
his  motion,  which  resulted  as  follows  :— For,  20  ;  against, 
15.    The  motion  was  therefore  carried. 

Mr.  Heller  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Lobb  seconded, 
*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  inexpedient  for 
the  Board  to  undertake  the  duties  of  publishers  ;  and 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  each  Committee  not  to  adopt 
any  course  involving  new  principles  of  action  or  new  ex- 
penditure except  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  ;  but, 
after  a  short  discussion,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 


(SManir). 


28Tff  January,  1888. 


END  OF  THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST  PAPER. 
(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Pajter,) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Majestically.^ 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence *  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.' 
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Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

1.  A  can  give  B  lOO  yards*  start  in  a  thousand  yards  ;  B  can 
give  C  the  same  start  in  the  same  distance.  How  many  yards* 
start  can  A  give  C  in  a  thousand  ? 

A's  walking  =  ^^  or  J#  of  B*s 

Similarly  B's  =  ^  of  C's 

/.  A*s  =  -y  X  JjP  =  W  of  C's 

that  is  while  A  does  looo,  C  does  yVo  of  icxxj,  or  8io  yards  for 

A's  1000 

/.  A  can  give  C  a  start  of  190  yards,  Ans. 

I 

2.  A  man  transfers  ;^5ooo  from  the  Three  per  Cents,  at  75, 
and  buys  4  per  cent,  debentures  at  par.  What  is  the  difference 
in  his  income  ? 

{a)  By  selling  the  ;^500O  at  75  he  realizes  -^^ooo  X  75.  _  ^f  3750 
{b)  £3750  will  purchase  just  that  sum  in  the  debentures  at  par. 


1st  mcome 


2nd  income  = 


ICO 

;g3750  X  4  _ 


=  £^S0 


'.  There  is  no  change  in  his  income. 


FEMALES. 

I.  Write   in  decimal    notation   5  hundredths,    5    hundreds, 
5  millionths  ;  add  them  together  and  multiply  their  sum  by 


(") 


5  hundredths  =         •05 

5  hundreds  =  500* 

5  millionths  =         '000005 

Their  sum  =5  500-050005 


{b)      500*050005  X   '001   =   '500050005.  Ans. 

2,  Reduce  2*083  o(  £16  1 6s.  to  the  decimal  of  ^21 
^16-8  X  2-083  ^  .g  ^  ^^j 


£21 


=   1  '6664.  Ans. 


3.  Whether  will  the  fraction  JJ,  when  converted,  produce  a 
terminating  or  a  repeating  decimal  fraction. 

\\  will  produce  a  repeating  decimal  because  its  denominator, 
24,  when  reduced  to  its  prime  factors  =  2x2x2x3 

1 1  not  being  a  multiple  of  3,  there  will  be  a  remainder,  and 
hence  the  decimal  will  repeat. 

4.  Divide  the  difference  between  i  and  '992748  by  '0074,  and 
prove  the  tnilh  of  your  answer  by  vulgar  fractions. 

(a)  1  -   -992748  =   -007252 

(b)  •oo74)-oo7252(-98 

666 

592 
592 

W     -007252  ^  -0074  =  -1331-.  ^  _Z4 


lOOOOOO 

lOOOO 

_    7252 

y 

lOOOO 

1000000 

74 

lOOOO 

1000000 

X 

7252 
74 

""   ioo 

X 

98  =  -98. 

Euclid. 

1.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
oe  equal  to  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides  01  it 
the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

Euclid,  Bk.  I.,  Prop.  48. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  also 
into  two  imequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  between  the  points 
of  section  is  equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

Euclid,  Bk,  n.,  Prop.  5. 


3.  The  square  on  any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of 
an  isosceles  triangle  to  the  base,  is  less  than  the  square  on  the 
side  of  the  triangle,  by  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments 
of  the  base. 


B     D    e 


I>et  ABC  be  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  the  sides  AB,  AC 
equal  to  one  another,  then  if  AD  be  any  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  A  to  the  base  BC,  the  square  on  AD  is  less  than 
the  square  on  AB  (or  AC)  by  the  rectangle  BD,  DC. 

Bisect  BC  in  E.  Join  AE.  AE  shall  be  perp.  to  BC. 
Because  AB  =  AC,  and  AE  is  common  to  the  two  triangles 
ABE,  ACE  and  the  base  BE  =  EC,  then  (I.  S)  the  angle 
BAE  =  angle  CAE,  and  the  other  angles  are  equal  to  the  other 
angles  (I.  4).  Hence  the  angle  BEA  =  the  angles  CEA,  and 
they  are  adjacent  angles ;  therefore  each  of  them  is  a  right 
angle,  and  therefore  AE  is  perp.  to  BC. 

Again,  because  BC  is  cut  equally  in  E  and  unecjually  in  D, 
the  rect.  BD,  DC  together  with  the  square  on  DE  is  equal  to 
the  square  on  BE.  To  each  of  these  equals  add  the  square  on 
AE.  Then  the  rectangle  BD,  DC  together  with  the  squares  on 
DE  and  EA  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  BE  and  EA.  But  the 
square  on  AD  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  DE  and  EA  (I.  47), 
and  the  square  on  AB  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  BE  and  EA. 
Therefore  the  rect.  BD,  DC  together  with  the  square  on  AD  is 
equal  to  the  square  on  AB.  That  is,  the  square  on  AD  is  less 
than  the  square  on  AB  (or  AC)  by  the  rectangle  BD,  DC. 

Q.E.D. 

Alg^ebra. 

1.  Solve  the  following  equation  : — 

i  (4J:  — 21)  +  3}  +  i(S7  -  3^)  =  241  -tV  (5-^  — 96)-  ux 
4^-:li  +  15  +  S7-3f_24,_5£zi96_„^ 
9  4  4  12 

i6jr  — 84  +  135  +  513—  27jr  =  8676—  15^:  -f  288  —  396;!: 
l6jr  — 27jr  +  15-r  +  396JC  =8676  +  288  +  84-135-513 
427;tr  —  27JIP  =  9048  —  648 
40Qr  =  8400 
X  —  21.  Ans. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of— 

110  —  13;!:  — 2JC*  +-  jr»  and  x*  -{-  yx^  +  1x^~  ^^x 
Arranging  terms  and  eliminating  x  from  the  2nd. 
jf3_2x2-  i3;c +-  iio>r»  + 7JC3  +    7^;— 15(1 
x*  —  2JI:*--.  13^+  no 
9Jir*  +  20jf— 125 
x^  —  2x^  —  13.^  +  1 10 

91 

9^5  H-  20j:  —  125  y^y^  —  \%x^  —  1 17X  +  990  (jr  —  38 
gjH'  +  2cu:^  —  I25.y 
—  38^2  ^  ^x  +  990 

. ? 

—  342j:»  +  72;k  +  89IO 

^342.ya--76oA:-h475o 

832  I  832ji:+4i6o 

'   '^+5 
X  +  5)9J«:«  +  20Jf-i25(9Jc-45 
9f' +  45^ 

—'45^—125 
--_45£— ^25 

.-.  x->c-j^-=iG.  C.  M. 
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Simplify  the  fraction  *  ^"^  \  ^M\rJ\\r;\'') 


ii-i(^-  +  3i) 


4       3       12 


Grammar. 

*  All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thought  at  that  time  was 
togtt  up  into  a  thick  bushy  tree  /i>&r  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which 
grew  near  me,  and  where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  nighty  and  consider 
next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for  as^'^/  I  saw  no  prospect 
of  life.' 

1.  Analyse  the  above  passage. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 


" 

t/3 

V 

? 

? 

g" 

^ 

ST. 

w5 

es 

.2 
3. 

•5^ 

5r 

C«.S 

0 

4>« 

•5  w 

£ 

2 

^ 

« 
>% 

rt 

1 

3       1 

/— » 

...^ 

pa 

% 

u 

^1 

og 

If 

ll 

2^ 

II 

ll 

1 

d 

0       ! 
§       1 

a  J 

2; 

T3 
0 

So' 

1 

1 
1 

0) 

0 

1 

a: 

|2 

u 

k. 

X 

^ 

M 

1 

1' 

H 

V 

0 

g 

,c 

1 

bJ 

1 

0 

5^ 

1* 

1 

1 

NH 

^ 

•-^ 

»-^ 

vi 

^ 

< 

(d 

^«^ 

> 

1) 

2i 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

Z 

> 

»« 

^3 

<?; 

§ 

S 

0 

U 

w 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

Jr. 

1 

••A 

1'^ 

£ 

^ 

'O 

^ 

'§* 

0 

rt    1 

t2 

eS 

d 

c4 

cS 

B 

^" 

.r5 

J3 

Ui 

J3 

:s 

ss 

0 

s 

s 

CO 

tn 

cc 

V3 

CO 

W) 

§•2 

rt 

•R 

0 

0 

t5 

0 

1      M 

«r5 

i 

g 

2 

It 

^ 
? 

a. 

-1 

.a-3 

ro| 

J* 

§2 

V   0 

0 

-g 

•05 

feb 

«'3 

4J  Is 

1 
1 

CT) 

0 

1 

1 

11 

3 

*-   0 

TS 

S 

^ 

rt 

c 

j- 

^.s 

X 

c4 

«2 

T'iidr/— simple  rel.  prcn.,  anteced.  '  remedy,'  3rd  pers.,  sing., 

neut.,  nom.,  subj.  of  *  offered.* 
offered — reg.  trans,  (here  used  intrans. )  verb,  act.,  indie, 

past  indef.,  3rd  pers.,  sing.,  agr.  with  'that.' 
that — dcmonstr.  adj.,  pointing  out  *time.' 
//X'^— adj.  quaL    *tree'  (some  call  like  a  prep,  but  it  is 

better  to  make  it  an  adj.  with  *  to '  understood). 
;//]^^/— abstr.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.  *  of  time.' 
consider — reg.    trans,    verb,    act.,    infin.,     pres.,   gov.    by 

'resolved.* 
day — abstr.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  of 'time.' 
yet — adv.  of  time  modif.  *  saw.' 

3.  Point  out  the  Latin  prefixes  in  the  above   passage   and 
indicate  their  exact  force  in  each  case. 

LATIN    PREFIXES. 

ob'  in  *  offer '  means  *  against  *  or  *  in  the  way  of.' 
r<r-  in  '  resolved  '  means  '  again. ' 
con-  in  *  consider '  means  *  together.  * 
pro-   in  *  prosj>ect '  means  *  before.* 


SFXOND    PAPER. 
(  Tioo  hours  and  a  half  alloived  for  this  Paper. ) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  India,  indicating  the  chief  divisions  and 
mountain  ranges. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  Burmah. 

A  strip  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  extending  from 
Bengal  along  the  coast  to  the  root  of  the  peninsula  was  till 
recently  known  as  British  Burmah,  but  is  now  under  the 
government  of  India.  It  has  an  area  about  equal  to  Great  Britain 
and  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and 
Tenasserim.  It  is  specially  valuable  for  rice  and  teak.  The 
population  has  increased  rapidly  under  British  rule.  British 
Burmah  is  the  only  part  of  Indo-China  in  which  railways  have 
been  introduced,  two  starting  from  Rangoon,  one  for  Prome, 
and  the  other  northward  by  Pegu.  Proposals  are  now  being 
made  for  a  railway  from  the  Gjilf  of  Siam  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
with  the  view  of  extending  commerce  with  the  rich  provinces  of 
south-western  China. 

On  January  i,  1886,  the  former  kingdom  of  Burmah,  with 
Mandalay  on  the  Irawaddy  for  its  capital,  was  added  to  the 
British  dominions,  so  that  Britain  has  now  the  command  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  Irawaddy  as  far  as  Bhamo.  There  has  been 
much  trouble  with  the  Dacoits  for  some  time. 

3.  Write  short  descriptive  notes  on  the  following  places  : — 
Teheran,  Singapore,  Suakim,  the  Zambesi,  Port  Hamilton, 
Aleppo,  Borneo,  and  New  Guinea. 

Teheran^  now  the  capital  of  Persia,  consists  of  splendid 
edifices  and  magnificent  gardens  intermingled  with  mud  huts. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  Shah  and  his  court 
encamp  out  on  the  plain  of  Sultania,  150  miles  from  the  city. 

Singapore,  on  a  small  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  is  a  British  seaport  lying  on  the  route  from  India  to 
Australia  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  hence  it  is  the  most  important 
seat  of  marine  commerce  in  Indo-China. 

Suakim  is  the  only  ix)rt  of  Nubia,  on  an  island  in  the  Red 
Sea ;  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  a  great  place  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  The  British  made 
great  use  of  it  in  the  last  Egyptian  war. 

The  Zambesi f  a  large  river  of  South  Africa,  has  numerous 
head-streams,  in  a  region  thickly  streaked  with  rivers  partly 
belonging  to  its  basin  and  partly  to  the  Congo.  After  an  east- 
ward course,  estimated  at  1350  miles,  through  a  fruitful  and 
populous  country,  it  falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  channel  of 
Mozambique.  About  800  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  Victoria 
Falls.  Like  all  the  other  great  African  rivers,  it  periodically 
overflows  its  banks. 

Port  Hamilton,  This  station  of  the  British  Navy  consists  of 
three  small  islands  situated  about  forty  miles  south  of  Corea, 
commanding  the  straits  of  that  name,  which  lead  from  the  China 
Seas  to  the  Japanese  Seas.  The  three  enclose  a  harbour  two 
miles  long  by  a  mile  broad,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  fathoms 
deep.  As  it  both  commands  the  straits  and  forms  an  available 
coaling  station,  Port  Hamilton  is  considered  to  be  of  much 
importance.  There  was  some  talk  about  evacuating  Port 
Hamilton. 
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Aleppo^  or  Haleb,  a  town  in  Syria,  occupies  an  oasis  situated 
about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates, 
where  that  river  in  its  middle  course  approaches  nearest  the 
sea,  and  has  hence  been  from  time  immemorial  an  important 
trade  centre. 

Borneo  is  a  large  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  divided 
into  various  states.  Holland  claims  slices  along  the  south,  east 
and  west  of  the  island.  In  reality,  this  immense  tract  is  par- 
celled out  into  various  native  states.  Those  on  the  coast  are 
more  or  less  under  Dutch  influence.  Of  the  interior  little  is 
known.  On  the  N.W.  coast  is  Sarawak,  under  British  influence, 
though  not  a  British  dependency,  being  governed  by  an  English 
Rajah,  Charles  J.  Brooke,  whose  philanthropic  efforts,  and  those 
of  his  predecessor,  have  done  much  to  restore  the  ancient 
prosperity  of  the  native  states.  Borneo  is  considered  to  be 
physically  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

New  Guinea^  close  to  Australia,  on  the  north,  is  about  three 
and  a  third  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  mountainous, 
has  dense  forests,  haunted  by  many  gay-plumaged  birds,  and 
among  these  the  bird  of  paradise.  The  natives  are  Papuans, 
and  are  of  a  very  dusky  hue.  Some  are  veiy  friendly,  others 
fierce  and  intractable.  The  island  is  shared  by  the  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  British.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  interior,  but 
exploring  expeditbns  are  now  at  work.  Port  Moresby  is  the 
British  official  centre. 

History. 

1.  Name  the  leading  Statesman,  the  leading  General,  and  the 
leading  Admiral,  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Give  a  brief 
account  of  one  of  them. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  William  Pitt  (the  younger) 
was  the  leading  Statesman,  Ix>rd  Nelson  the  leading  Admiral, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  leading  General. 

Wellington. 

Lord  Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley)  was  the  greatest  soldier 
of  modem  times.  Third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  he  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  1769.  After  finishing  his  education  at  Eton,  he 
entered  the  army  as  ensign,  and  ten  years  after  took  part  in 
the  war  in  the  Camatic.  In  1803  he  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Assaye.  Entering  Parliament,  1807,  he  became  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Succeeding  Sir  John  Moore  in  command  of  the  armies 
in  the  Peninsula  he,  by  a  series  of  unexampled  successes  from 
1809  to  1 81 3,  drove  the  French  out  of  Spain  across  the  Pyrenees. 
After  attending  a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  at  Vienna, 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  field  against  Napoleon,  whom  he 
met  for  the  first  time  at  Waterloo,  and  where  he  utterly  defeated 
him. 

In  1822  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  statesman,  became 
Prime  Minister  in  1828,  and  continued  to  be  the  trusted  adviser 
of  his  sovereign  till  his  death  in  1852. 

2.  State  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  American  war  of 
Independence,  with  the  name  and  date  of  the  first  battle. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  long  and  disastrous  conflict  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  stubborn  self-will  of  George  III.,  and  in  the 
equally  absurd  self-conceit  of  his  English  subjects. 

Grenville,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  having  determined  to 
tax  the  colonists  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  adopted  the  plan 
of  raising  the  revenue  by  requiring  that  certain  documents  should 
be  on  stamped  paper. 

The  colonists  at  once  became  alarmed,  and  declared  that* 
*  taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny.  *  So  strong  was  the 
feeling,  that  riots  took  place  at  Boston  and  elsewhere ;  and  the 
colonists  determined  to  do  without  English  goods,  so  as  to 
escape  the  hated  imposition.  All  was  in  vain,  for  the  king 
and  people  at  home  were  deaf  to  their  remonstrances ;  and  in 
1766,  although  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  the  English 
l4urliament  passed  a  bill  declaring  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
England  over  her  colonies.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  new  scheme 
of  taxation  was  introduced,  by  which  the  revenue  was  to  be 
raised  by  port  duties^  not  by  internal  excise.  The  feeling  on 
both  sides  now  became  more  bitter ;  and  when  the  other  duties 
were  removed,  that  on  tea  was  retained  more  to  mark  the 
superiority  of  the  English  Parliament  than  as  a  matter  of  finance. 

A  circumstance,  in  itself  trifling,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  East  India  Company  had  a  great  stock  of  tea  in  its  ware- 
house, and  it  was  allowed  to  export  this  to  America  free  of 
English  duties,  so  that  in  the  colonies  it  could  be  sold  at  a  very 
low  price,  but  the  hated  colonial  duty  had  still  to  be  paid. 
Three  ships  laden  with  tea  arrived  in  Boston.  A  band  of  men, 
dressed  as  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  them  and  flung  the  chests 
into  the  sea. 
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When  the  news  reached  England  the  commercial  classes 
wished  to  bring  about  reconciliation,  but  the  King,  the govemin,^^ 
classes f  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  maintained  that  the  time 
for  conciliation  was  over,  and  that  America  must  be  subdued. 

A  congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  professed  loyalty  to  the 
king,  but  refused  to  pay  taxes  imposed  by  imperial  authority, 
and  entered  into  a  rigid  agreement  neither  to  consume  British 
goods  nor  to  export  a  single  product  of  their  own. 

At  home  I^rd  North  proposed  that  as  long  as  a  colonial 
legislature  paid  a  reasonable  sum  towards  the  imperial  expenses 
it  should  be  exempted  from  all  imperial  taxation.  Had  this 
concession  come  earlier  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  it  now 
came  too  late.  Two  months  later  General  Gage  sent  a  party  to 
destroy  a  quantity  of  stores  at  Comord,  but  it  was  attacked  and 
badly  treated.  The  whole  population  arose,  and  Gage  was  shut 
up  in  Boston.  He  then  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hi"  (1775). 

Composition. 

Write  a  letter  on  *  Parliament '  or  on  *  The  best  methods  of 
teaching  Needlework  in  a  School.  * 

Glasgow,  28th  Jan.,  1888. 

Sir, 

As  my  experience  in  teaching  needlework  has  not  been 
wide  enough  to  warrant  me  in  taking  upon  myself  to  give  the 
*  best  methods  '  of  teaching  needlework,  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  you  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  by  the  lady  who  is 
responsible  for  this  subject  of  instruction  in  our  school 

We  follow  the  syllabus  as  given  in  Schedule  3,  and  according 
to  it  the  Infants  are  given  needle  drill  as  it  is  called  in  which  we 
practise  them  in  the  best  manner  of  holding  wires,  wool,  how  to 
hold  sewing-needles,  with  the  management  and  use  of  the 
thimble.  Standards  I.  and  II.  can  be  taken  together  after  a 
little,  as  the  work  of  II.  is  not  much  in  advance  of  I.  In  fact 
we  think  also  that  Standard  II.  might  take  a  little  of  Standard 
III.  work,  and  that  Standard  III.  might  take  the  easier  stitches 
of  Standard  IV.,  as  the  leap  from  III.  to  IV.  is  a  pretty  long 
one.  Every  class  should  have  a  teacher  of  its  own  and  if  the 
class  is  large  it  should  be  cut  up  into  sections  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  For  darning,  marking,  and  drawing  for  cutting  out,  if 
there  be  no  frames  we  use  the  blackboard  and  find  the  method 
very  effective — Standards  IV.  and  V.  being  taught  successfully 
in  this  manner  last  year. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  teachers  to  have  one  at  every 
class,  all  the  Standards  are  not  taken  every  day.  We  found  this 
plan  to  work  very  well  as  the  Mistress  had  time  to  superintend 
and  sec  what  every  one  was  doing,  and  how  she  was  doing  it. 

All  odd  pieces  of  cloth  left  from  cutting  out  garments  were 
used  by  the  scholars  in  learning  and  practising'  new  stitches. 
The  older  girls  in  helping  the  younger  ones  to  fold  their  slips 
for  hemming,  &c.,  got  additional  practise  themselves  and  confi- 
dence in  their  own  work.  By  utilising  the  more  advanced  of 
the  members  of  the  younger  Standards  had  also  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  ambitious  ones  who  felt  themselves  as  it  were 
little  mistresses. 

Simultaneous  teaching  was  used  a  good  deal  and  found  to  be 
not  only  a  successful  method  but  a  good  one  for  economizing 
time  and  labour. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  M.  Inspector,  Esq.  Mary  Teacher. 

Latin. 

SECOND  STAGE. 
(Ansivers  to  be  written  on  a  separate  paper,) 

I.  Explain  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive 
of  a  Latin  verb*  and  illustrate  by  example. 

The  gerund  is  a  verbal  substantive  and  has  four  cases,  the 
genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative,  and  governs  the  same 
case  as  its  verb.  Its  nominative  is  supplied  by  the  infinitive, 
and  the  accusative  is  used  only  when  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion :  in  all  other  cases  the  infinitive  supplies  the  accusative. 
N.  Scribere  dij^le  est,  writing  is  difficult.  G.  Ars  scribendi, 
the  art  of  writing ;  Ptter  paratus  est  ad  scribendum,  the  boy  is 
ready  for  writing ;  Pner  fatigatus  est  scribendo,  the  boy  is 
wearied  with  writing. 

The  gerandive  is  a  passive  participle  generally  implying  the 
idea  of  necessity  or  possibilit}r,  and  is  the  agent  by  whom  the 
action  is  to  be  done  in  the  dative  instead  of  the  ablative,  with 
the  preposition  a  or  ab,  as  :  Pater  amandus  est,  the  father  must 
be  loved ;  Mihi  scribendum  est,  I  must  write  ;  Bellum  viihi 
gerendum  est,  vtslt  must  be  carried  on  by  me. 
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2.  Give  a  list  of  adjectives  that  govern  the  ablative  case. 

The  following  adjectives  and  participial  adjectives  govern 
the  ablative :— Dignus,  indignus,  contentus,  fretus,  natus,  satus, 
ortuSy  genitus,  editus,  creatus,  and  the  like,  denoting  origini  as 
dignus  honore,  worthy  of  honour. 

3.  Write  out  the  future  and  present  subjunctive  of  eo  and 
prosum. 

Future.  Present  Subjunctive. 

Sing.  riitr.  Sing.  Plur^ 

Ibo  ibimus  earn  eamus 

Ibis  ibitis  eas  eatis 

Ibit  ibunt  eat  eant 


Proderim 

proderimus 

prosim 

prosimus 

Proderis 

proderitis 

prosis 

prositis 

Prodent 

proderunt 

prosit 

prosint 

4.  Translate,  parsing  the  words  in  italics. 

(a)  Apollinis  templum  omni  argento  fpoHavit» 

(b)  Nihil  est  morti  tam  simile  quam  somnus. 

•  Translation. 
(rt)  He  plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  of  all  the  silver. 
(b)  Nothing  is  so  like  death  as  sleep. 
Parsing. 

omni — abl.,  sing.,  neut.,  adj.  of  3rd  decl.,  oninisy  omnis,  omne, 
agr.  in  gen.  no.  and  case  with  *  argento.* 

spoliavit — reg.  trans,  verb,  act.,  indie,  perf.  def.,  3rd  pers.  sing., 
agr.  with  (ille). 

morti—daX,y  sing.,  fern.,  noun  of  3rd  decl.,  mors,  mortis^  gov. 
by  the  adj.  of  *  likeness,'  '  simile.' 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  Without  air  and  sun  animals  cannot  live. 
{b)  Many  praise  others  that  they  may  be  praised  by  others. 
Translation. 

(a)  Sine  aere  et  sole  animalia  vivere  non  possunt 

(b)  Multi  alios  laudant  ut  ab  aliis  laudentur. 

END   OF    FOURTH    YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 
( Two  Hours  and  a  half  allvived  for  this  paper.) 

Dictation. 

Wirte  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  \^th  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Majestically.' 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence, *  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  Hfe.' 

Arithmetic. 

males. 

I.  Goods  are  insured  above  their  real  value  for  /'400,  at  4^ 
per  cent.,  so  that  in  case  of  loss  their  real  value  rfnd  the  premium 
may  be  recovered.     What  is  their  real  value  ? 

£,\o/^\    :    £^OQ  ::  £\qo    \    real  value. 


IO4J 
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2.  A  man  drawing  an  income  of  ;f  870  per  annum  from  three 
per  cent,  stock,  sells  out  at  a  profit  of  ;f  1,450.  What  is  the 
selling  price  of  stock  ?  • 

(^)      £>Z    •    £>^1^  ••  ;f*oo    •    stock  in  3  per  cents. 

W  ;f29»ooo  I  (^29,000  +  ;fi,45o)  ::  ;fioo  :  price  of  stock. 
29,000  =— ^ 


Ans. 


females. 

I.  Explain  the  terms  raie  per  cent,,  compound  interest,  dis* 
county  bankers*  discount,  present  worth. 

Rate  per  cent,  means  the  interest  of  £\OQ  for  a  year. 

Compound  interest. — When  the  interest  of  money  is  added  to 
the  principal  at  certain  periods,  and  afterwards  interest  is  calcu- 
latea  on  this  amount,  the  interest  accruing  from  this  is  compound. 

Discount  is  a  deduction  made  from  a  debt  which  is  paid  before 
it  becomes  due.  Bankers,  when  discounting  a  bill,  deduct  the 
interest  on  the  amount  from  the  time  of  discounting  till  it 
becomes  due.  This  discount,  or  banker's  discount  as  it  is 
called,  is  greater  than  the  *  true  discount '  by  the  interest  on 
the  latter  for  the  time  that  the  bill  has  still  to  run.  The  sum 
lefl  after  deducting  the  discount  is  called  the  present  worth. 
Present  worth  on  a  bill  of  £\o<^,  due  a  year  hence,  when  money 
is  rated  at  5  per  cent.,  is  £\QO,  £^  being  the  true  discount. 

Banker's  discount  would  be  ^iPS_X_5  _.    r^  ^3 

100  *^  ^ 


2.  Find  the  compound  interest  on  jf  300  for  2  years  at  3  per 
cent. 

£^  per  cent,  gives  y^  of  che  principal  as  interest  per  annum. 


^percent.   =  yirj 


;f300 
9 


309 

318-27 
Deduct  1st  principal    300 

18-27 
20 


=  Principal  for  ist  year. 

=  Interest    ,,    ,,      „ 

=  Principal  „  2nd   „ 

=  Interest    „    „      „ 

=  Amount  ,,  2  years. 

=  Compound  Interest. 


5 '40 
12 

"4-80 


/.  Compound  Interest  =  £iS  gs.  4|d.    Ans. 


3.  If  7  oxen  can  eat  3  tons  of  hay  in  a  month,  how  long  will 
it  take  49  sheep  to  eat  35  tons,  an  ox  consuming  3  times  as  much 
as  a  sheep  ? 

49  sheep  !  (7  ox.  =)  21  sheep!        ,  ^^^^^  .  ^.^^ 
3  tons     I  35  tons    J 

I  ma  X  21  X  35  =  5  months.  Ans. 
49  X  3  — ^— 


4,  Simplify : — 


I-tV_ 


(4  off) -(4  of}  of  A)' 

4  X  18 

» -i-  A             _             9x5 

(1  of  4)  -  (i  of  J  of  A)       3  X  4  _   >  X  3  X 

2 

8x9        2  X  4  X 

21 

-       «__ 

*-A 

=*-cv-^) 

_  8  X  84 

5  X  II 

=  W  =  iSJtJ.  Ans. 

Grammar. 

I.  Analyse  the  following  lines  : — 

'  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  hattdle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.* 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not  fatal  znsion,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?— or,  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mmd,  a  false  creaHoti, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat -oppressed  brain  ? 
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J8^ 


I 


■5 

13^ 


C/3 


2 


H 
M 


Iji 


d  u 


I 


A 


H 


cQ    bo  ^    '<• 


13  I3^ 


a    s 


rf 

£ 


-5^ 

-*»  ^    5   ° 


E 


•11  . 

7     A 


1        g        ^  si 

-I  I  ^?  -  f  ^1 


?     2 


3.  Parse  fally  the  words  in  italics. 

ffandU— com,    noan,    neut,  sing.,  obj.,   gov.    by  (with), 

(or  nom.  absolnte  '  being '  understood), 
(to)  clutch — ^reg.  trans,  verb,  act.,  infin.,  pres.,  gov.  by  let 
vision — abstr.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  nom.,  agr.  with  <thou,' 

or  from  being  addressed. 
imi — adv.,  mod.  the  phrasd  *  art  a  dagger.* 
dagger — com.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  nom.,  after  <art,Mn  appos. 

with  'thou.* 
rr^a/&?if— abstr.   noun,   neut.,  sing.,   nom.,  after  'art,'  in 

appos.  with  '  thou  *  or  *  dagger.' 

3.  Illustrate,  by  examples,  the  use  of  the  parenthesis. 

{a)  He  requested  the  young  doctor,  Balthasar  (so  he  called 
Portia),  might  be  permitted  to  plead. 

{b)  *  Yet  tranouil  now  that  man  of  crime 

(As  if  the  balm^  evening  time 

Softened  his  spirit)  looked  and  lay.' 
(r)  Antonio  signed  the  bond,  thinking  it  really  was  (as  the 

Jew  said)  merely  in  sport. 


4.  Give  examples  of  words  derived  from  languages  other  than 
the  Saxon  and  the  classical. 

ENGLISH  WORDS   PROM   OTHER   LANGUAGES. 

Indian. — Bamboo,  salaam,  nabob,  rajah,  ajrah. 
Turkish. — Divan,  sofa,  fez. 
Dutch. — Boom,  block,  sloop,  skipper,  yacht. 
Arabic. — Algebra,  alembic,  almanac,  mkir. 
German. — Meerschaum,  cobalt,  feldspar,  loafer. 
Chinese. — Bohea,  tea,  junk,  mandarin. 
African. — Assegai,  gorilla,  kraal,  zebra. 


Euclid. 

1.  Write  on  Euclid's  definition  of  parallel  straight  lines. 

Parallel  straight  lines  are  such  as  are  in  the  same  plane,  and 
which  being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,  do  not  meet. 

If  a  straight  line  fall  on  two  parallel  straight  lines,  it  makes 
the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another,  and  the  exterior  angle 
equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same  side ;  and 
also  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

Euclid,  Book  L,  Prop.  29, 

2.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle 
at  the  circumference  on  the  same  base  that  is  on  the  same  arc. 

Euclid,  Book  III.,  Prop.  201 

3.  Two  equal  circles  intersect  in  A  and  B,  and  any  straight 
line  DBC  is  drawn  through  B  to  cut  both  circles.  Prove  that 
AC  is  equal  to  AD. 


Let  ADB,  ACB  be  the  two  equal  circles  intersecting  at  A  and 
B.  Through  B  draw  the  straight  line  DBC.  Toin  AD,  AC, 
AD  shall  be  eoual  to  AC.  Join  AB.  AB  is  a  chord  common 
to  the  two  circles  ADB,  ACB,  and  therefore  (III.  28)  the  arcs 
are  equal,  and  therefore  the  angle  ADB  is  equal  to  the  angle 
ACB  (III.  27.)  That  is,  the  angle  ADC  of  the  triangle  DAC,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  ACD,  and  therefore  (1. 6)  the  side  AD  is  equal 
to  the  side  AC.  Q.  E.  D. 

Algebra. ' 

1.  Simplify: — 

J[jr(:r+i)(4:  +  2)+jr(jf-l)(jr-2)]+Jj:(af-i)(x+l) 
4[*(^+0(*  +  2)+4:(x-i)(4f-2)]+§jf(4f-l)(jr+l)«F= 

J  [x«  +  2JC»  +  Ji:^  +  2Jr  +  4f»  -  24r«  -  jr'  +  2jr]  + 

4(2^  +  4^)  +  ^-^ 

£?«?f +  ^i!-?£  =  :r».  Ans. 
3        3         3         3         — 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of : — 

i6a<  +  81^  —  960*^  -  2i(5a^  +  2i6rt*^ 
4a«   I  i&i<--Q6g»^  +  2i6g?y +2i6/iy4-8i^(4tf«-  \2ab  ^  f^ 

I  i6g* 

8^9  -  \2ab  I  -  96a«^  +  2i6a«^ 

I  -  960*^+ 144/?*^ 

8a*  —  2i^h~^ ^       I  ^2a^*  +  2 1 6alfi  +  8 i ^ 
I  72g*^+2i6a^+8i^* 
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then  - 


3.  A  party  at  an  inn  had  a  bill  to  pay  among  them»  but  two 
of  them  having*  slipped  away,  those  who  remained  had  each 
5s.  more  to  pay ;  how  many  were  there  at  first  ? 

Let  X  =  No.  at  first 

200S.  20O8. 

2oar  —  400  +  54r'  -  lar  =  2oax". 
^  —  lojf  =  400 
X*  -2JC  =80 
Completing  square  x^—  2x  +  i  =  8i 
Taking  root  x  —  i  =  9 
;r  :?:  9  +  I  =  10  =  No.  at  first.    Ans. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
(  TAnr  hours  allaivedfor  this  paper.) 
Geog^raphj. 
I.  Draw  a  map  of  Central  America. 

8.  Describe  the  principal  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

One  current,  bearing  away  eastwardly,  rounds  Cape  Horn 
and  enters  the  Atlantic.  Another  curves  north  skirting  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  turns  to  the  west,  and  merges  into  the 
Great  Eqttatorial  Current  of  the  Pacific,  the  northern  and 
southern  branches  of  which  hold  on  due  west  across  the  Pacific 
towards  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  but  are  separated  by  the 
Equatorial  Counter' Current  flowmg  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction. 

The  main  portions  of  both  the  North  and  South  Equatorial 
Currents  have  definite  continuations,  the  former  to  the  south  as 
the  East  Australian  Currettt,  the  latter  to  the  north  as  the 
Japan  Current, 

The  Ea$t  Australian  Current,  after  skirting  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  turns  east  and  finally  merges  into  the  north- 
easteriy  drift  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  Japan  Current,  bending  round  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan, 
divides  into  a  minor  drift,  scttmg  north  along  the  Kurile  Islands, 
and  ultimately  finds  its  way  through  Behring's  Strait  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  But  the  mam  portion  sweeps  along  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Alaska,  and  British  Columbia,  and  then  curves  south. 
Joining  the  northern  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current,  having 
sent  a  minor  branch  along  the  shores  of  California  and  Mexico, 
forming  the  periodical  Mexican  Current, 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Honolulu,  Jamaica,  Chicago, 
Hayti,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  San  Francisco. 

Honolulu  is  the  chief  town  and  seaport  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Woahoo. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  150  miles  long  by  40  miles  in  average 
breadth.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  mountains 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  coffee,  and  spices.    The  capital  is  Kmgston. 

Chicago  is  a  large  city  of  the  United  States  on  Lake  Michigan. 
A  %reat  portion  di  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  187 1.  It  is  said 
to  have  made  more  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  inhabitants 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  population  is  over 
500,000. 

.  Ilayti  is,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  We§t  India  Islands. 
The  west  part  of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to  France,  but  is 
now  a  n«»gro  republic  with  Cape  Haytien  for  its  capital ;  the 
east  part  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  but  it  is  now  a  republic 
with  San  Domingo  for  its  capital. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  states  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
but  is  better  known  as  the  capital  of  the  same  name  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  well  fortified,  and  a  place  of  great  trade. 

San  Francisco ^  or  *  Frisco,'  as  the  Americans  like  to  call  it,  is 
a  seaport,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  California,  United 
States,  on  an  extensive  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  a  great  starting  place  of 
steamers  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  for  China 
and  JapaiL 


History. 

1.  Name  the  leading  men  on  each  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
Give  a  brief  account  of  one  of  them. 

The  leading  men  of  the  Royalists  were  Charles  I.,  Prince 
Rupert,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Falkland,  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
ana  Colepepper. 

Among  tne  Parliamentarians  were  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
John  Milton,  John  Hampden,  Sir  William  Waller,  Earl  of  Leven, 
Lord  Fairfax,  Earl  of  Manchester,  Colonel  Blake  (afterwards 
Admiral),  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  Ireton. 

Cromwell. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Huntingdon, 
1509.  He  had  been  twice  returned  to  Parliament  before  1640, 
in  which  year  he  represented  Cambridge  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
when  he  was  associated  with  Hampden,  Pym,  and  others,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  resistance  to  the  king's 
measures.  In  1642  he  received  a  captain's  conmiission  and 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  native  county.  So  well  were  his 
soldiers  drilled,  that,  after  Marston  Moor,  thcv  got  the  name  of 
Cromwell's  Ironsides.  At  Naseby  Cromwell  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  the  left.  Charles  being 
totally  defeated  in  this  battle,  ultinuitely  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Scots.  In  1649,  when  it  was  settled  at  his  trial  that  Charles 
should  be  executed,  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  reluctantly  given 
his  assent,  but  when  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Charles's  death 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  hesitated  about  carrying  the  decision  of 
the  court  into  effect.  After  the  execution  Cromwell  became  a 
principal  member  of  the  council  of  state.  He  quelled  a  mutiny 
m  the  army,  crossed  the  Irish  sea  and  conquered  Ireland, 
returned  to  make  war  on  Prince  Charles  and  the  Scots,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  In  1653,  he  expelled  the 
Long  Parliament  and  was  elected  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1658. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  Walpole's  administration. 
Walpole,  assisted  by  Queen  Caroline,  began  his  administration 

in  1727,  when  he  obtamed  a  decided  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament.  Spain  made  overtures  for  peace,  and  a  quadruple 
alliance  was  established  by  which  peace  was  maintained  for  ten 
years. 

During  this  period,  Walpole's  skill  preserved  his  power  in 
Parliament  in  face  of  an  opposition  growing  in  numbers  and 
ability,  among  whom  the  great  William  Pitt  the  elder  made  his 
appearance.  In  1733  Walpole  carried  some  important  financial 
measures,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  Excise  Bill.  He  main- 
tained the  Septennial  Act  against  all  the  force  of  the  opposition, 
and  his  overwhelming  majority  in  the  election  of  1735  caused 
the  retirement  of  Bohngbroke  to  the  continent.  The  following 
year  was  marked  by  the  Porteous  riots  in  Edinburgh.  In  1735 
differences  arose  with  Spain  about  the  boundaries  of  Geor^a,  the 
right  of  searching  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  British 
subjects.  The  king,  the  opposition  and  the  people,  dragged 
Walpole  into  the  war  which  was  declared  in  October  1739. 
Operations  were  commenced  against  the  colonies  of  Spain,  and 
Admiral  Vernon  took  Portobello  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
He  failed,  however,  in  a  great  combined  attack  on  the  strong 
fortress  of  Carthagena,  174 1.  The  voyage  of  Anson  round  the 
world  (1740— 1744)  arose  from  these  campaigns.  The  disasters 
of  the  war  completed  the  overthrow  of  Walpole.  After  the 
elections  of  174 1,  and  repeated  defeats  in  the  house  he  resigned ; 
and  died  1745. 

Composition. 

Write  an  essay  on  *  The  influence  for  good  or  evil  exerted  by 
works  of  Fiction  ;'  or,  *  The  best  method  of  introducing  a  class 
to  the  study  of  Fractions,' 

THE  STUDY  OF  FRACTIONS. 

Having  drawn  a  line  on  the  blackboard,  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts ;  then,  after  explanation  and  questioning  on  what 
has  been  done,  get  the  children  to  see  that  the  two  together 
are  equal  to  the  whole. 

Continue  by  dividing  other  things,  such  as  apples  or  oranges, 
pieces  of  paper  or  string,  and  tell  them  that  the  two  parts  are 
called  halves^  each  of  them  a  halfy  and  that  two  halves  make  a 
whole. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  might  be  the  division  of  the  line 
into  three  equal  parts,  questioning  the  pupils  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  getting  them  to  see  that  three-thirds  make 
up  the  whole.  So  we  may  go  on  with  fourths,  fifths,  &c,  till 
they  have  a  true  idea  of  the  different  parts,  as  two-thirds, 
three-fifths,  &c^  and  how  many  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  &c,  in 
a  whole. 
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^ow  may  be  introduced  the  expression  for  a  fraction,  and 
referring  to  the  previous  way  of  writing  one-half,  one-third,  &c., 
show  that  \  means  one  something  divided  into  two,  J  one  divided 
into  three,  \  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  Let  them  now  see 
that  the  figure  below  the  line  snows  into  how  many  parts  the 
object  or  the  line  was  divided,  and  the  figure  above  how  many 
of  these  parts  were  taken. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  definition  may 
be  given ;  namely,  that  '  a  fraction  (broken  part)  is  a  part  of 
a  whole,'  and  then  repeat  the  names  of  the  various  fractions 
given  above. 

By  this  time  they  will  begin  to  know  that  if  i  be  taken  from 
a  whole  }  will  be  left ;  if  |  be  taken  from  anything,  \  will  be 
left,  &c 

Latin. 

THIRD    STAGE. 

{The  ansi06rs  to  U  written  on  a  separate  paper ^ 

1.  Translate  into  English  i— 

{a\  His  responsis  ad  Csesarem  relatis  iterum  ad  eum  Ctesar 
legatos  cum  his  mandatis  mittit :  Quoniam  tanto  suo  populique 
Romani  beneficio  affectus,  quum  in  consulatu  suo  rex  atque 
amicus  a  senatu  appellatus  esset,  banc  sibi  populoque  Romano 
gratiam  refcrret,  ut  in  colloquium  venire  invitatus  gravaretur 
Tieque  de  communi  re  dicendum  sibi  et  cognoscendum  putaret, 
haec  esse,  quae  ab  eo  postularet 

{b)  Ipse  interim  in  colle  medio  tripliccm  aciem  instruxit 
legionum  quatuor  veteranorum ;  sed  in  sumnto  jugo  duas 
legiones  quas  in  Gallia  citeriore  proxime  conscripserat,  et 
omnia  aunlia  collocari  ac  totum  montem  hominibus  compleri  et 
interea  sarcinas  in  unum  locum  conferri  et  eum  ab  his,  qui  in 
superiore  acie  constUerutU  muniri  jussit. 

TRANSLATION. 

(rt)  These  answers  being  brought  to  Csesar,  Caesar  a  second 
time  sends  ambassadors  to  him  with  these  instructions  :  That 
whereas  after  being  treated  with  so  much  kindness  on  his  own 
part  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  since  in  his  own  consulship 
he  had  been  styled  king  and  friend  by  the  senate,  he  was 
making  such  a  return  as  this  to  himself  and  the  Roman  people 
as  that  he  should,  when  invited  to  come  to  a  conference,  make 
a  difficulty  about  it  and  think  that  it  was  not  incumbent  upon 
him  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  an  affair  of  common 
interest;  that  these  were  the  things  which  he  had  to  ask  from 
him. 

(b)  He  himself,  meantime,  drew  up  on  the  middle  of  the  hill 
a  triple  line  of  four  veteran  legions;  but  he  ordered  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  levied  in  hither  Gaul  to  be  posted  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  all  the  auxiliaries,  and  all  the  mountain 
to  be  61]ed  with  men,  and  in  the  meantime  the  baggage  to  be 
collected  into  one  place  and  that  it  be  guarded  by  those  who 
stood  posted  in  the  upper  line. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  above 
passages. 

What  is  the  construction  of  subordinate  clauses  afler  verbs  of 
feeling  and  declaring  ?  When  may  *  that '  be  translated  by 
•ut?' 

Translate  into  Latin  :— 

(fl)  The  captives  will  be  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  city 
will  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

\b)  The  king  pardoned  the  slave,  and  promised  to  set  him 
fttc. 

{c)  We  have  come  to  bury  Cjcsar,  not  to  praise  him. 

PARSING. 

Re/efret—iTTtg.  trans,  verb,  act.,  3rd  conj.  (refero-^tuli— 

latum^forre),  subj.,  imperf.,  3rd,  sing.,  agr.  with  Ms.' 
iiicendum—\xz.ns.  verb,    pass.,  gerundive,  3rd  conj.  (dico^ 

dixi,  dictum,  diccre),  agr.  with  *  cum.' 
jj/w;//i>— abl.,  sing.,  neut.,  adj..  1st  and  2nd  dccl.  {swnnius— 

a—um),  super!,  deg.  of  supenis,  superior,  supremus,  or 

summus. 

siiuiiU-^Uster^),  indic,  pen.,  j;ru  pcr».,  piur.,  agr.  wiin 
*  qui.' 


Verbs  of  feeling  and  declaring  are  followed  in  subordinate 
clause  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

Verbs  denoting  the  outward  expression  of  feeling  are  efldn 
followed  by  *  qu<xl,*  and  those  that  express  wishing,  especially 
*opto,'  by  *ut.' 

*  That '  is  to  be  translated  by  *  ut '  when  it  means  *  in  order 
that,'  '  granting  that,'  or  '  so  that ;  '  and  also  after  such  words 
and  phrases  as,  Contingit,  evenit,  accidit,  rcliquum  est,  &c., 
mos  est,  jus  est,  &c.  • 

TRANSLATIO.V. 

[a)  Capli  a  militibus  vincientur,  et  urbs  igne  combuietuf. 

{b)  Rex  veniam  servo  dedit,  ct  se  eum  liberaturum  pfomisit. 

{c)  Ut  Csesarem  sepeliamus,  ne  eum  laudemus,  venimu3» 

Needlework. 

First  Year. — Knit  the  heel  of  a  sock  suitably  for  a  boy  of 
ten. 
Sew  on  a  tape  and  button  on  a  band  of  calico. 

Second  Year. — Fix  and  work  a  hem  six  inches  in  length. 
Fix  and  run  three  tucks. 

Third  Year. — Darn  a  hole  one  inch  square  on  a  stocking 
web  material  (Common  method.) 

Fourth  Year. — Darn  on  coarse  linen  a  di^onal  cut  half 
an  inch  long. 


InMicathms  %Ht&iii. 


Bell,  O.,  and  Sons— 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.     By  C,  Pettdlebury,  M»A. 

Bamett's  Notes  on  King  Henry  V. 

Arithmetic.    By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A. 

Bell's  Reading  Books  :  The  Talbman  ;  Life  of  Columbus. 

The  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  with  Notes.     By  F.  A*  Paley,  M.A., 

LL.D. 
The  Schoolmasters  Calendar.     I^S8. 


Books  II,  16,  21,  22i 


Blaokie  and  Son— 

Poynter's  Drawing  for  the  Standards. 

Oassell  and  Co.,  Limited— 

Cassell's  Higher  Class  Readers :— * 
The  Worid's  Lumber  Room. 
Short  Studies  from  Nature. 
A  Ramble  round  France. 
All  the  Russias. 
Chats  about  Germany. 
The  Land  of  the  Pyramids. 
The  Eastern  Wonderland. 
The  I^nd  of  Temples. 
Peeps  into  China. 
Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa. 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 

Chambers,  W.  and  R.— 

The  Standard  Algebra,    Part  L 
Lives  of  Good  and  Great  Women. 

Corwen,  J.,  and  Son— 

School  Cantata  :  The  Armada,     By  A.  J.  Foxwell. 
„  „        Life  at  Sea.    By  T.  M.  Pattison. 

The  Musical  Inspection ;  How  to  Prepare  for  it. 
The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter.    March. 

am,  G.,  and  Sons- 
Guide  to  the  Scholarship  Examination.     By  Benson  Clough. 

Hejrwood,  John— 

TV«»  Vto  >  iVr  TnV**  T^ook. 

The  Junior  Church  Catechijim.     By  M.  T.  YaCcs. 
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Isbister,  W.,  Limited- 
Natural  History  Object  Lessons.    By  G.  Ricks,  B,Sc. 

Longmans  and  Co.— 

Social  Habitations,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Heroes  of  the  Arctic  Regions.     By  Dr.  Hartwig. 
Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests.     By  Dr.  Hartwig. 
Prosperity  or  Pauperism  ?    By  th^Earl  of  Meath. 
Commercial  Precis- Writing.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Hunter,  M.A. 

Nelson,  T.,  and  Sons— 

The  Great  Events  of  History  (Royal  Upper  Class  Readers). 

Relfe  Bros.— 

First  Principles  of  Modem  History.     By  J.  S.  Taylor. 
How  to  Spell  and  Speak  Enj^lish. 

Notes  on  the  Church  Catechism.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Towsey, 
Dates  made  Easy.     By  J»  Hugh  Hawley. 
M.A. 


Smith,  Elder  and  Co.— 

The  Comhili  Magazine.     March  and  April. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.— 

■    The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.     Parts  IL  and  HI. 
A  First  History  of  the  English  People.    Vols.  I  and  2. 
Amy  Baker. 

The  Clarendon  Press- 
Geometry  in  Space.    By  R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A. 

The  National  Society's  Depository— 

The  National  Test  Cards.    Standards  I.  tq  VII. 

Whittaker  and  Co.— 

Whittaker's  French  Series  : — 

Galland's  Ali  Baba.    By  Emile  Clare. 

Scribe's  Le  Verre  d*Eau.    By  A.  Barrere. 

Piron's  La  Mc^tromanie.  By  Leon  Delbos. 
Intermediate  German  Course.  By  F.  Lange. 
Doktor  Wespe  (Benedix).    By  F.  Lange. 


By 


RULES. 

t.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  am  qutsHon.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
tecessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  £uth  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3. 0- Wh«n  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  queryi  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  legibly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  oflBce  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  numth^  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed—*  The  Quiry  Editor!  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  ^reet^  LudgaH  Hill,  London,  E,C. 


General. 

1.  Forlorn.— Of  the  capitals  nearly  aJl  the  letters  are  ot 
the  wrong  shape.  The  remedy  is  to  buy  a  good  copy  book  and 
practice.  If  you  have  read  this  column  in  past  montns  you  will 
nave  learned  what  to  do.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  numbered 
letters  there  is  little  choice.  Some  you  have  put  In  the  small 
hand  are  only  small  editions  of  large  hand,  while  some  of  those 
in  the  large  hand  are  small  hand  letters  '  writ  large.' 

2.  L.  M.  N. — We  think  you  have  the  best  edition.  You 
only  want  portions  of  it,  the  whole  is  rarely  read.  For  your 
own  reference  let  us  call  your  attention  to  Saintsbury's  « History 
of  Elizabethan  Literature,'  one  volume.  It  contains  a  criticism 
upon  the  work  you  name.  There  arc  also  references  in  Angus' 
'English  Literature'  and  Morley's  'First  Sketch  of  English 
Literature.' 

3.  N,  G. — We  really  cannot  say.  It  might  do  so  if  it  were 
a  very  bad  performance.  We  think,  however,  that  you  could 
hardly  do  wrong  to  wait  a  year,  and  in  the  meantime  try  to 
improve  upon  the  last  effort.  You  would  also  be  better 
prepared  for  the  examination  itself. 

4.  Bog.— You  order  your  book  throufi^h  a  bookseller.  He 
may  not  know  the  publisher,  Jsut  when  his  order  reaches  his 
London  agent  he  will  know  in  most  cases  where  to  get  the 
books  fronu  Don't  trouble  about  that ;  merely  order.  If  there 
are  two  booksellen  in  the  town,  sharpen  Uie  dull  one  by  oiiler- 
ing  your  books  of  the  one  who  geU  what  you  ask  without 
pestering  you  with  too  many  questions.  If  you  had  to  come  to 
London  and  buy  your  books  what  you  ask  might  be  serviceable, 
but  we  assure  you  that  if  you  gave  the  London  collector  all  the 
details  you  mention  you  would  hinder,  not  help  him.  The  price 
is  another  matter.  No  doubt  that  is  convenient  to  know.  The 
books,  however,  are  none  of  them  very  dear,  and  one  cannot 
always  verify  the  price  without  great  trouble.  Pestalozzi ;  yes 
to  both  questions.    In  theoretical  music  only. 

5.  G.  H.-*We  must  verify  your  question  first. 


6.  Jet.— We  do  not  remember  receiving  your  queries  before, 
{a)  Latin — sufficient  (b)  French — sufficient  We  presume 
your  edition  of  'Arnold'  is  a  recent  one  hy  Bradley.  Mac- 
millan's  '  Progressive  French  Course,'  Part  III.,  contains  excel- 
lent  material  for  French  composition.  We  have  but  one  piece 
of  advice  to  give  you,  and  that  is,  write  your  exercises  carefully, 
have  them  corrected  and  understand  why  they  are  altered,  and 
profit  by  the  emendations.  Merely  writing  exercises  is  no  use. 
In  regard  to  '  Comus '  you  can  use  the  Clarendon  Press  editioD, 
and  so  of  the  others. 

7.  Constant  Subscriber. — You  can  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Burlington  House,  Picca- 
dilly, W.  He  will,  if  you  ask  him,  send  you  a  form  of  applica* 
tion  and  the  other  information  you  require. 

8.  Tommy. — We  think  the  matriculation  would  be  far  the 
best  for  you  if  you  could  do  it.  It  would,  however,  take  vou- 
longer  than  the  other  examination  you  name.  Make  your  selec- 
tion, and  then  write  to  the  secretary,  and  get  the  new  syllabus.^ 
Having  done  that  we  will  give  you  any  advice  we  can  upon  the 
best  and  shortest  course  to  take. 

'  9.  Tau. — For  the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  sufficient  ta 
cover  it  with  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze. 

la  Helen  A.~You  may  judge  whether  a  word  is  likely  to  be 
of  Latin  origin  by  its  prefix  or  suffix.  Further,  you  can  re- 
member that  no  article,  pronoun  (except  one),  and  few  pro- 
positions or  conjunctions  are  of  Latin  ongin.  In  case  the  word 
came  to  us  through  the  French,  the  termination  would  often 
give  evidence  of  it. 

II.  L.  M. — You  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  parchment  by 
service  in  the  school  you  name.  Yoa  can  only  do  that  by  serv- 
ing in  a  school  which  is  inspected  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors.  The  second  part  of  your  query  is  therefore  dis- 
posed of  at  the  same  time. 


12. 


.  —.—You  could  not  do  better  than  study  the  articles 
now  passing  through  this  magazine  upon  Pestaloazi. 

13.  Haughton's  MECHANics.--We  will  refer  to  the  book- 
and  look  at  the  question  and  give  you  our  opinion  next  month. 
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14.  Magister. — (d)  If  a  particle  moves  unifonnly  in  a  circle 
with  speed  v^  what  is  its  change  of  velocity  after  it  has  described 
an  arc  of  i2o^ 


We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  book  you  c^uote  from. 
But  the  phraseology  indicates  that  velocity  is  used  m  the  new 
meaning  of  a  vector  or  directed  quantity.  The  velocity  of  the 
particle  is  constant  in  amount  but  varying  in  direction.  The 
question  rcallj^  means  what  velocity  aoded  to  the  original 
velocity  will  give  the  final  velocity.  Let  us  call  AC  the  initial 
velocity  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Then  the  angle  AOB  =  1 20 
and  the  final  velocity  is  in  the  direction  CB  or  AD,  and  its  magni- 
tude is  the  same  as  at  first  (the  speed  being  uniform),  it  has  only 
changed  in  direction.  AC  is  a  component  velocity  and  AD  is 
the  resultant  velocity,  what  is  the  otner  component  ?  Join  CD, 
through  D  draw  DE  parallel  to  CA,  and  tnrough  A  draw  AF 
parallel  to  CD  ;  we  have  to  determine  AF  in  magnitude  and 
direction.  In  magnitude  AF  =  CD.  Draw  AG  perpendicular 
to  CD  ;  then  since  AOB  =  120**  and  the  angles  CAO  and  CBO 
are  right  angles,  the  angle  ACB  =  60**,  but  as  CB  and  CA  are 
tangents  and  O  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  the  angle  ACB  is 
bisected. 

Hence  the  triangle  ACG  is  half  an  equilateral  triangle,  and 

.-.  the  altitude  CG  =  ^  AC. 

2 

But  since  AC  =  AD  the  perpendicular  AC  bisects  CD, 

.*.  CD  =  2  X  ^  AC. 
2 

But  CD  18  the  added  velocity  and  if  AC  the  initial  velocity  =  v 
CD  =  v/ft/. 

For  the  direction  of  CD  we  must  determine  the  angle  CAF. 

Now  AF  was  drawn  parallel  to  CD  and  we  have  shown  that 
the  angle  ACG  is  30^ 

/.  The  angle  FAH  is  30', 

.-.  The  angle  CAF  is  180  -  30  =  l5o^ 

\b)  From  a  sauare  a  portion  is  curbff  by  a  line  passing 
through  the  middle  points  of  two  adjacent  sides.  Find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder. 


Let  ABCD  be  the  square,  O  the  centre  of  gravity,  G  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  remunder,  then  let  the  comer  A  be  cut 
off ;  join  AC, 

The  pieoe  cat  ofi;  AEF,  is  evidently  ^  of  die  square ;  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  AEF  is  K  which  is  }  of  AH  and  /,  \  AO. 

,       .^^        .  ^OG        OG 

Let  AO  be  unity  and  -j^  or  q-^  =  x. 

Then  taking  nooments  about  A  we  have 

ixJ  +  l(i  +  j:)  =  tXl 

A  +  4  +  **  =  I 
.-.  jf  =  A  X  ♦  =  A- 


15.  J.  W.  Duck.— Jevon's  *  Logic,'  is. ;  Curtis*  •  Dates,'  is. ; 
Capel's  'Catch  Questions,*  4s.  6a. ;  Justin  Macarthv's  'His- 
tory,* 6s.  ;  'Julius  Caesar*  (Wright),  not  interleaved,  is.  6d.  5 
Macaulay's  '  Addison  *  and  '  Milton,  6d.  each. 

16.  Jean. — A  spar  of  uniform  section  of  length  /,  and  weight 
Wy  has  an  end  pivoted  in  the  ground,  and  is  stayed  in  a  position 
inclined  to  the  vertical  by  two  ropes,  each  of  length  by  attached 
to  it  at  a  distance  c  from  the^voted  end,  and  attached  to  their 
other  extremities  to  rings  fastened  in  the  ground,  each  at  a 
distance  a  from  the  pivot,  and  in  directions  which  contain  an 
angle  B  at  the  pivot.  Find  an  expression  for  the  tension  in 
each  rope. 


Let  AB  represent  portion  of  spar  (r),  BC,  BD  the  ropes  (^), 
and  AC,  AD  =  a.  In  the  triangles  BAC,  BAD,  the  three  sides 
are  equal,  therefore  angle  BAC  =  angle  BAD,  wherefore  it  is 
evident  that  AB  is  perpendicular  to  CD,  and  not  inclined  to 
the  vertical. 

Draw  AE  perpendicular  to  BC. 

Theni  Tenaon  in  BC  X  AE  =  J  w  ; 

By  similar  triangles  AEC,  BAC, 

AE       BA 
AC  "  BC* 

BAx  AC 


AE  = 


BC 
<■  X  tf 
b     * 
ac 


Tension  in  BC  X  ^  =  Jw> 
Tension  in  each  rope 


b 


tu 


ibw 
ac 


Algfcbra. 

I.  MvNNVDOG. — What  is  meant  by  the  radix  of  a  scale  of 
notation  ?  '  Prove  the  rule  for  square  root. 

The  radix  of  a  scale  of  notation  is  the  base  of  a  system  of 
numbers. 

Since  (<j  +  ^)*  =  a^  +  2a^  +  *',  therefore  a  +  *  is  the  square 
root  of  a*  +  zab  +  /^,  and  from  this  the  rule  for  the  extraction 
of  the  square  root  may  be  obtained. 


2tf +  * 


2fl*  +  ** 
2tf^-f  ^ 


Take  the  square  root  of  1849. 


1849(40+3 
tf»=  1600 


80  +  3 
{2a  +  b 


249 

^9  =  ^ab  +  l)^ 


The  ciphers  may  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevityi 

1849(43 
£6  ^ 

83  I  249 
1^49 
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2.  M.H. — ^A  boy  saves  ijd.  one  week,  3d.  the  next, 
d.  the  next,  and  so  on  :  how  long  will  he  be  accumulating 
in  OS.  9d.  in  this  manner ? 

This  is  a  question  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  where  sum 
=  ;fiii  OS.  9d.,  first  term  =  ijd.,  difference  =  ijd.,  and 
number  of  terms  is  required. 


Sum  =  53,298  half-pence] 
First  term  =  3  Mf-] 
Difference  =  3 


If-pence  "j 

If-pence  V 

>i        J 

/.   53*298=  {6  +  3(«-  0}  X  \ 

=  (6  +  3«  -  3)  X  5 

106,596  =  n  (3«  +  3) 
35»532  =  n  («  +  1) 
«^  +  rt  =  35,532 
n^  +  «  +  (i)'  =  35»532  +  i 

__  1  *  tt  1  a  B 

~         4 

*/  +  J  =  db  'P 
/.    /I  =  ±  n^  -  J 

«  188,  or  -  189. 
.'.  Time  =  188  weeks 

3  3  years  32  weeks.     Ans. 

3.  ALPHA.— Solve  :— 

2  +  6j/  -  4jr  _  4  +  53  -  jf  _  Z""  2s  -  I    _ 
3«  -  4       ^  2/-  33  -  I  ""  I  4- 3;^-  2x  ^    • 

( CWAf^^f  of  Preceptors^  1 882.) 

<■'  '-^^^-^ 

2  +  6j^-4j:  =  3a-4. 
—  4j:  +  6>'-3»  =  — 4-2 
4^  -  6j/  +  30  =  6. 

4  -f  5z  -  j:  =  2>^  -  3^  -  I 

—  jr-2;/  +  5»  +  3«=  —  1-4 
jT  +  2y  -  8a  =  5. 

/  \         y  -  2g  -  I    _ 
l3)        I  +  3^  —  2jir  ""  * 

>/-2s-I  =  i+3>^-2j; 
2Jf +J-3>'-2«  =  1  +  1 
24:  —  2^  —  28  :=  2 
4:  — >»  -  «  =3  I. 
(2)4:  +  2>^-8«  =  5l 
(3)  x  -    y  -    g  =  1  J 
Subtracting]    3;^  —  7«  =  4-     (4) 
(I)  4j:- 6^  +  35  =  6-1 
(3)  4^ -4^ -4^=4/ 
Subtracting]     —  2^/  +  7»  =  2.    (5) 
(4)       3j-7»  =  4l 

(5)  -  2J/  +  7g  =  2 ; 

Adding]    ,*.  ^  =  6. 
(5)  -  2;/  +  7?  =  2 
7«  =  2  +  12 

.*.  «  =  2. 

(3)  *->'-«=  I 
jr  x=  I  +  6  +  2 

.-.  :»r  =  9. 

«•.  j;  =  9,  ^>  =  6,  g  =  2.    Ans. 


Arithmetic. 

I.  Daffodil. — In  a  school  \  of  the  number  on  the  register 
are  boys,  f*o  girls,  and  120  infants.  How  many  boys  and  girls 
are  there? 

Part  infants  t=  i  -  (|  +  y*,) 

10 

=  A ; 

TO-  of  scholars  =  120, 

40       10 
.*.  No.  of  scholars  =  tX^  X  — 

=  400; 

No.  of  boys  =  I  of  400=  160 1       . 
»      girls  =  V\,of40O=  120;     ^'^• 

Mensuration. 

I.  Mater. — A  rectangle  is  5  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
and  its  area  is  405  sq.  yds.  ;  find  its  perimeter.  {Senior'' s 
*  My  first  Mensuration/) 

Length  x  Breadth  =  Area  ; 
5  times  Breadth  X  Breadth  =  405  sq.  yds., 
5  times  Breadth^  =  405  sq.  yds., 
Breadth'  =  81  sq.  yds., 
.•.  Breadth  =  9  yds. 
.'.  Perimeter  =  2  (45  +  9)  yds. 
=  (54  X  2)  yds. 
=  108  yds.     Ans. 


IPttpil  ftatj^trs'  ^«parati0n  f  apers. 


A  GOODLY  number  of  pupil  teachers  of  all  years  and 
of  both  sexes  availed  themselves  of  our  offer  to  exa- 
mine their  answers  to  the  Test  Paper  in  our  March 
number.  These  answers  were  all  returned  on  the 
20th  March,  so  that  nearly  five  weeks  would  elapse 
from  that  date  to  the  Government  examination.  The 
papers  were  of  all  kinds— good,  bad,  and  indifferent ; 
and  we  would  now  draw  attention  to  the  chief  faults 
in  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  to  be  examined. 

A  common  fault  was — Inattention  to  the  directions 
given.  For  example  :  three  sums  were  asked  for,  yet 
quite  frequently  four  were  attempted.  All  work  done 
beyond  what  is  required  is  absolutely  thrown  away. 
The  maximum  of  marks  can  be  obtained  by  doing 
what  is  required.  If  more  is  attempted  valuable  time 
which  might  be  given  to  other  subjects  is  wasted,  and 
marks  are  lost. 

Another  common  fault  was — Making  annvers  too 
long.  Several  pupil  teachers  gave  answers  to  one 
question  covering  two  or  even  three  pages  of  foolscap. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  second  or  third  answer 
was  compressed  into  three  or  four  lines.  Two  or  three 
answers  of  average  length  would  obtain  many  more 
marks  than  one  very  long  one,  and  two  very  short 
ones.  Remember  that  a  scale  of  marks  is  supplied  to 
every  inspector,  the  maximum  for  each  question  being 
given.  That  scale  was  adopted  by  our  examiners  for 
the  Test  Paper,  and  those  who  forwarded  them  will  be 
able  to  see  how  the  tests  are  applied  by  the  inspectors. 

Most  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  Grammar,  and 
especially  to  Parsing  and  Analysis.     Even  with  third 
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and  fourth  year  teachers  it  was  quite  a  common  mis- 
take to  find  a  participle  Alone  as  a  predicate,  and 
while  a  word  was  put  into  the  object  in  analysis  it  was 
said  to  be  nominative  case  in  the  parsing.  If  the 
parsing  is  given  as  one  question  it  almost  invariably 
carries  double  the  marks  of  any  other  question  in  the 
subject.  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  with  it. 

Closely  allied  with  this  subject,  and  reckoned  along 
with  it  as  a  failing  subject,  is  that  of  Composition. 
This,  on  the  whole,  was  well  done,  but  many  pupil 
teachers  punctuate  badly.  A  precise  and  concise  style 
should  be  attempted.  Do  not  try  to  make  long, 
involved  sentences,  but  when  once  you  have  said  a 
thing  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  begin  another  sentence. 

In  Arithmetic  the  definitions  were  poor.  Tb  avoid 
this  definitions  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The 
question  which  asks  for  a  definition  or  which  asks  for 
a  process  to  be  given  or  explained  is  worth  ten  more 
marks  than  any  other.  The  map  in  Geography  is 
also  most  valuable,  whereas  it  is  nearly  always  done 
worse  than  either  of  the  other  questions.  Meridians 
and  paralleb  are  worthless  unless  numbered,  and  if 
not  numbered  correctly  they  had  better  be  left  out 
altogether. 

Great  complaints  have  been  made  about  want  of 
time  to  answer  the  questions.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  in  the  time  allotted,  but  if  teachers  have 
worked  steadily  all  through  the  year,  and  will  do  just 
what  they  are  told  and  avoid  prolixity,  they  will  gene- 
rally be  able  to  obtain  full  marks. 

Read  carefully  the  hints  given  in  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  Practical  Teacher,  as  well  as  this 
paper,  and  if  you  have  worked  steadily  during  the 
year,  and  keep  these  precepts  in  mind,  success  will 
attend  your  trial  on  the  2i£t  inst. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  the  value 
of  certain  questions,  so  far  as  written  work  goes,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  scale  of  marks  in  use. 
We  should  advise  all  pupil  teachers  to  make  a  copy  of 
it  for  future  reference,  and  especially  that  part  which 
deals  with  the  full  examination. 

Arithmetic — (four  questions  given,  three  to  be  done), 
3o>  30>  30  and  40  marks.  Grammar  (four  or  five 
questions  given,  three  to  be  done),  as  a  rule  20  for 
each  answer,  except  one,  which  has  40.  Geography 
(four  given,  three  required),  25,  25,  25,  30.  History^ 
the  same  as  Geography.  Euclid  (three  given — two 
wanted),  20,  20,  30.  Algebra^  the  same  as  Euclid. 
Mensuration  (two  given,  one  wanted),  20,  20.  School 
Management  or  Teaching  (four,  five  or  six  given,  two 
wanted),  each  worth  20.  Music  (three  given  and 
wanted),  13,  13,  14. 

Any  teacher  under  examination  may  thus  be  able  to 
estimate  roughly  the  marks  obtained,  if  sure  that  the 
answers  are  good  ones.  But  other  considerations 
apply  when  the  earning  of  the  40s.  or  60s.  is  con- 
cerned. Unless  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  be  obtained 
in  every  subject  except  Geography,  History,  and 
^f  usic,  no  grant  at  all  can  be  earned.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  marks  obtainable  will  earn  the  40s.  grant, 
and  75  per  cent,  the  60s.  grant.  For  the  purpose  of 
reckoning,  the  subjects  bracketed  below  are  considered 
together  as  one  subject. 


Education    Department's    Scale    of    Maximum 
Marks  for  Pupil  Teachers  and  Candidates. 


Reading       .• 

Recitation 

Handwriting    (judged    by   all   the 
[«pers) 

Si>elling  (ditto)     

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Composition  (all  papers) 

Geography 

History        

Mathematics : 

Euclid      

Algebra    ...         

Mensuration 
Music 
Needlework : 

Garments  at  home         

Work  at  Examination     

Teaching : 

Practical  skill  (shown  in  school) 

Knowledge  of  method  (paper  work) 


Total. 


40  >   80 
40) 


80 1 
40/ 


...100 
120 


•..  80 
..  80 


120 


30) 
60/ 

80 1 
40/ 


40 


90 


120 


A  male  pupil  teacher  may  thus  get  830  marks,  and 
a  female  pupil  teacher  800  marks.  Less  than  35  per 
cent,  of  this  total  involves  a  warning  that  failure  to  the 
same  extent  next  year  will  prevent  the  recognition  ot 
the  pupil  teacher  as  part  of  the  school  staff.  Less 
than  35  per  cent,  in  any  subject  will  involve  a  warning 
(a  *  or  ^  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  teacher  in 
the  annual  report  on  the  school),  while  if  less  than  50 
l)er  cent,  the  pupil  teacher  will  be  cautioned,  that  is, 
the  subject  will  be  placed  opposite  his  name  in  the 
report.  All  pupil  teachers  should  try  to  take  the 
music  paper,  as  the  40  marks  for  that  subject  are 
included  in  the  totals  to  be  obtained.  The  totals  for 
first  and  second  year  male  teachers  are  less  than  for 
the  others,  because  in  the  one  case  they  do  not  take 
Mathematics  and  School  Management,  and  in  the 
other  they  do  not  take  Algebra  and  Mensuration. 

Below  we  print  a  half-yearly  Test  Paper  for  the 
October  teachers.  We  repeat  the  offer  made  last 
month,  and  will  examine  and  return  postage  paid  any 
set  of  them  which  reaches  us  by  the  loth  inst. 

TEST  PAPER  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  WHO 
ARE  TO  BE  EXAMINED  IN  OCTOBER. 

[Note  :  This  paper  covers  half  the  work  of  the  year,  and  is 
designed  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  previous  six  months'  work. 
It  is  similar  to  the  papers  which  the  writer  has  set  for  many 
years  to  one  of  the  largest  Pupil  Teacher  Examination  Associa- 
tions in  the  country.    No  pupil  teacher  should  omit  to  try  iV.] 

Directions. 

1.  Write  on  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  on  one  side  only. 

2.  At  the  top  of  each  half  sheet  write  your  name  in  full ;  also 
the  full  name  of  your  school,  and  the  year  whose  papers  you  are 
answering. 

3.  Do  not  write  the  questions,  but  prefix  to  each  answer  the 
number  of  the  question  to  which  it  corresponds. 

4.  Do  not  use  any  book  or  writing  from  which  answers  may 
be  copied. 

5.  If  you  have  not  time  to  answer  all  the  questions  in  any 
subject,  choose  those  you  can  answer  the  best ;  but  do  not  omit 
the  whole  of  any  one  subject. 

6.  Keep  strictly  to  the  time  allowed. 
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END   OF    FIRST  YEAR. 

TTiree  and  a  half  hours  allcwed. 

Arithmetic. 

(^Do  three  sums  only,) 

MALES.   . 

1.  What  is  meant  by  an  improper  fraction  ?     Give  names  to 

each  of  the  following  fractions  :— ,^,  SJ,  V»  ^i»  *  of  3I  of  7 J. 

7l  (30) 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  9,  10,  15,  21,  18,  and  20;  and 
the  G.  C.  M.  of  1,020  and  6,630.  What  is  meant  by  the 
Greatest  Common  Measure  and  the  Least  Common  Multiple  ? 

(40) 
3-  7f  oi  365J  days  +  3Vb  of  J  week  +  }  of  5 J  hours  -  i  of 

6,339  days  30  minutes.     (30) 
4.  What  fraction  of  2  miles  I  fur.  36  poles  3  yds.  is  2  fur. 

15  poles  2 J  yds.? 

FEMALES. 

•  I.  Find  the  cost  of  1,456  articles  at  14s.  6^d.  each.    (30) 

2.  232j'\r  articles  at  £^i%  4s.  i  jd.  each.     (35) 

3.  Find  the  value  of  i  lb.  i  oz.  10  dwts.  at  >Ci>i7S  i^^.  8d. 
per  lb.     (30) 

4.  Make  out  and  receipt  the  foUowine  bill ; — ^3  lbs.  tea  at 
3s.  2^d.  per  lb.,  20  lbs.  of  biscuits  at  10^.  per  lb.,  5  stone  and 
2  lbs.  best  tea  at  3s.  i)d.  per  lb.,  6  lbs.  green  tea  at  4s.  i^d. 
per  lb.,  i^  stones  of  flour  at  is.  8d.  per  stone. 

Geos^phj. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(AnsTver  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Draw  a  full  map  of  England  south  of  the  Thames, 
Ulster,  or  Wales.      Insert  parallels  if  you  can.    (30) 

2.  Name  the  principal  towns  in  England  and  Scotland 
engaged  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  trade.    (25) 

3.  Say  what  you  can  briefly  of  Aberdeen,  Ben  Nevis,  Bala, 
Neagh,  Limerick,  Valentia,  Bristol,  St.  Helen's,  Middles- 
borough,  Wrekin.     (25) 

4.  Name  the  foreign  possessions  of  Britain.     (25) 

Gnunfliftr. 

{Answer  Questions  t  and  ^,  and  one  other  question,) 

I.  The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way, 
Each  pnrple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  m  floods  of  living  fire. 
A  sununer  night  in  greenwooa  spent 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment  Scott, 

Analyse  these  six  lines.     (25) 

2.  Parse  the  last  two  lines.     (3O 

3.  Give  six  examples  of  the  ordinary  terminations  of  English 
nouns.    (20) 

4.  How  do  you  distinguish  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  ? 
What  is  meant  by  voice  applied  to  verbs  ?  Write  a  sentence  in 
the  active  voice,  and  one  m  the  passive  voice.    (20) 

CoinposftuMt. 

(Read  the  following  once  only,  and  then  write  it  from  memory,) 

One  of  the  most  stoutly  defended  places  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  was  a  fannhouse  with  an  orchard  surrounded  by  a 
thick  hedge.  Our  soldiers  were  told  to  hold  it  against  the 
enemy  at  any  hazard  and  any  sacrifice.  The  French  were 
beaten  back  many  tinoes,  but  at  last  the  powder  and  ball  were 
running  short,  the  hedges  had  taken  fire,  and  the  orchard  was 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  flame.  A  messengei^  had  been  sent  for 
more  ammunition,  and  soon  two  4oaded  waggons  neazed  the 

?>ot.  The  driver  of  the  first,  with  the  reddess  daring  of  an 
nglish  boy,  spurred  his  horses  through  the  burning  he(&e,  but 
the  flames  caught  the  powder,  and  in  an  instant  horses, 
waggon  and  dnver  were  blown  into  fragments.  The  second 
driver  was  appalled,  but  seeing  that  the  shock  had  beaten  the 
flames  back,  he  dashed  his  horses  at  the  breach,  and  amid  the 
deafening  cheers  of  the  garrison  landed  his  terrible  cargo  safe 
within.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  spoken  of 
this  as  one  of  the  bravest  deeds  of  the  whole  battle.     (40) 


History. 

(Afuttfer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  What  means  did  the  Romans  take  to  keep  back  their 
enemies  in  the  north  of  Britain  ?    Give  dates.     (25) 

2.  Who  were  Julius  Agricola,  Caractacus,  Bcadicea,  and 
Egbert?    (25) 

3.  How  did  the  Saxons  divide  Britain  after  they  had 
conquered  it  ?  Draw  a  rough  sketch  map  showing  the  position 
of  these  divisions  if  you  can.     (30) 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Britain  before  and  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.     (25) 

END  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

(  7hree  and  a  half  hours  allowed,) 

EucUd. 

MALES. 

(Ansioer  troo  questions,  including  Question  j,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Upon  the  same  base  and  on  the  sanoe  side  of  it  there 
cannot  be  two  triangles  having  their  two  sides  terminated  in 
one  extremity  of  the  base  equal  to  one  another  and  likewise 
those  terminated  in  the  other  extremity.     (20) 

2.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  the  vertical  or 
opposite  angles  are  equal  to  one  another.    (20) 

J.  Given  two  points  one  on  each  side  of  a  given  line  ;  find  a 
pomt  in  the  line  such  that  the  an^le  contained  by  two  Hnes 
from  it  to  the  given  points  may  be  bisected  by  the  given  line. 

(30) 
Arithmetic 

MALES. 

^  [^Do  three  sums  only, ) 

1.  What  is  interest?  What  is  the  diflerence  between  the 
simple  and  compound  interest  of  ;f  450  for  2^  yrs.  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  ?    (40) 

2.  Oranges  are  bought  at  2*5  shillings  for  4a  What  must  I 
sell  a  dozen  of  them  at,  so  as  to  gain  '25d.  on  each  orange  ?  (30) 

3*  If  ;f  7^1  put  out  on  loan  produce  ^i6  5s.  5d.  in  5  months, 
how  much  interest  will  £,^^  produce  in  8  months  at  the  same 
rate  ? 

4.  What  principal  will  produce  £%  6s.  6d.  in  2  yrs.  6  months 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

FEMALES. 

Answer  the  questions  set  for  First  Year  Males. 
GnumnAr. 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

(Anrjoer  Questions  I  and  2,  and  one  other  question,) 

1.  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itself  though  heat  red-hot 
Approaching  tiear  there  eyes  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  (quench  his  fiery  ind^ation 

Even  m  the  matter  of  mine  innocesue ; 
Nay,  after  that  consume  SiV/Siy  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye, 

Shakespeare^ 
Analyse  lines  2  to  7.     (20) 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics.    (40) 

3.  Write  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage  in  yout  ov/fl 
words.     (20) 

4.  What  are  auxiliary  verbs  and  participles  ?  Give  the 
different  uses  of  all  the  auxiliary  verbs.     (20) 

Geos^phj. 

{Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Draw  a  full  map  of-  France  or  Italy,  or  a  map  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea,  showing  the  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  them,  and  the  ports  on  their  shores.  (30) 

2.  Describe  the  surface  of  Europe.     (25) 

3.  Name  in  order  the  ten  largest  towns  in  Europe,  and  say 
for  what  each  is  noted,  and  where  it  is  situated.    (25) 

4.  Compare  the  physical  features  of  Scandinavia  and 
Holland. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

( T%vo  and  a  half  hours  allowed^ 

Hiitofy* 

(Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  reign  of  King  John.    (25) 

2.  State  all  you  know  of  the  decline  of  the  power  ol  the 
king  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  during  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  period  of  English  History.     (50) 

3.  Describe  the  conquest  of  Wales,  or  the  attempt  to  gain 
possesrion  of  Scotland  by  Edward  L     (25) 

4.  Say  all  you  can  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  the 
twdfth  century.    (25) 

Teachitts:. 

{Ansioer  two  questions  onfy,) 

1.  Explain  briefly,  as  to  a  class,  the  meaning  of  the  following 
passage : — 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 

Savage  and  shrill  !  but  with  the  breath  which  fills 

Their  mountain  pipes,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years : 

And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears. 

(20) 

2.  Why  should  a  teacher  read  to  his  class  ?  Write  the  verbal 
orders  you  have  to  give  to  maintain  discipline  during  your 
reading  lesson.    (20) 

3.  What  are  the  qualities  of  good  reading  ?    (20) 

4.  Write  a  specimen  of  a  copy  in  large  hand  and  a  copy  in 
small  hand  for  the  blackboard.  To  what  points  in  the  copies 
would  you  specially  draw  the  attention  of  the  children  ?    (20) 

END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 

( Three  and  a  half  hours  allowed,) 

EncUd. 

MALES  ONLY. 

^Answer  two  questions  ^  includins  question  3  if  you  ca9t.) 

1.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  is 
equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles.    (20) 

2.  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are 
equal,  and  the  diagonal  bisects  it,  that  is,  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts.     (20) 

3.  Find  the  value  of  an  angle  of  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
angle  of  a  regular  octagon,  and  prove  the  truth  of  your  answer. 

at     u  ^^""^ 

Algebra. 

MALES  ONLY. 

{Answer  two  questions^  including  question  j  if  you  can,) 

1.  If  fl  =  8,  ^  =  6,  f  =  5,  </  =  4i  ^=3»  /=  2»  find  the  value  of 

4adf—  jcde  +  2d  ^  yzd ^  bd      Idf  -  \lc 
yyce  -  lab  -  yf       ibc  +  3^  ""    7^  -  2^/'     ^^^ 
'    2.  Find  the  sum  of 

-  TfXf  -  5-^y  -  2jr«^»  V^y  -  ^^'^  +  ^f  +  ^f^  and 
fiom(iii— ii):c»-  (i»  +/)  jctakc  («-w)  *»-(«+/)  x.    (20) 

3.  What  is  Algebra?  What  are  positive  and  negative 
quantities  ?  When  are  algebraic  quantities  said  to  be  l^  and 
when  unlike?  What  is  the  rule  of  signs  in  multiplication? 
In  division  ?    (30) 

Mensumtioii. 

MALES  ONLY. 

{Answer  one  question  only,) 

t.  Find  the  area  of  a  footpath  11^  feet  carried  on  all  sides  of 
%  square,  the  area  of  which  is  186,624  square  feet.     (20) 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  11,  12  and 
14  yards  respectively  ?  Give  the  answer  in  yards,  feet,  and 
Inches.    (20) 


Aitthinetic. 

FEMALES  ONLY.  . 

(Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  What  is  a  decimal  fraction?  Convert  yj^  and  }  into 
decimals. 

2.  State  the  rule  for  pointing  in  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  of  decimals. 

Multiply  3*087  by  '087?  and  their  product  by  8*35. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of 

10-235  X  •087 
r42  +  r36T272 

4.  If  577  books  cost  £^2  2s.  6d.  how  many  can  I  buy  for 
;f  128  2s.  6d.  ? 

Grammar. 

(Anstver  questiotts  i  and  ^,  and  one  other  question,) 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

I.  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  ! 
But  now — bcshrew  you  nimble  deer — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  eive  my  evening  fare. 
Some  moss^  bcmk  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rusthng  oak  my  canopy. 
Paraphrase  the  above  passage.     (20) 

2.  Analyse  it  and  parse  the  words  in  italics.     (40) 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  these  prefixes,  and  three  words  in 
which  each  is  used,  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  : — ob-,  ex-, 
in-,  bene-,  sub-.    (20) 

4.  How  would  you  explain  voice  to  the  Fifth  Standard  ? 

Geogri4>h7. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  question  I  emd  two  other  questions  only.) 

I.  Draw  a  map  of  Arabia,  or  Further  India.     (30) 

2*  Write  a  description  of  Siberia,  Persia,  or  Afghanistan. 

(25) 

3.  What  are  the  chief  physical  features  of  Asia  ?    (25) 

4.  Describe  the  couose  of  the  Ganges,  Indus,  or  Euphrates 
'  Tigrii 

Wha 
from  Asia  ?    (25) 


and  Tigris.    (25) 
5.  What  vegetable  and  other  products  do  we  procure  largely 


SECOND   PAPER. 

(  Tktfo  hours  and  a  half  allowed,) 

(Needlework  for  Females.    One  hour,) 

Arithmetic. 

MALES     ONLY. 

{Ansioer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  A  garrispn  of  1,200  men  have  provisions  sufficient  to  last 
them  6  weeks,  allowing  each  man  15  ounces  a  day.  If  rein- 
forced by  600  men,  and  are  then  only  allowed  three-quarters  ol 
a  pound  each  per  day,  how  long  would  the  provisions  then 
last?    (30) 

2.  A  fruiterer  bought  oranges  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  for  120. 
What  number  must  he  sell  for  is.  so  as  to  gain  33I  per  cent  ? 

(30) 

3.  What  is  the  discount  on  a  bill  for  ;^450  due  October  8th 
and  discounted  September  I  ith  at  3}  per  cent  per  annum  ?  (30) 

4.  What  is  discount  t    Present  worth  f 

If  I  sell  out;^5,68o  stock  from  the  3  per  cents,  at  92,  what 
money  do  I  receive,  and  what  will  be  the  change  in  my  income 
if  I  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  4  per  cents,  at  106  ?    (40) 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  a  list  of  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
with  dates,  and  give  a  full  account  of  one  of  them.     (25) 

2.  What  is  a  Convention  Parliament  ?  How  does  it  differ 
from  an  ordinary  Parliament  ?  Give  the  date  of  one  in  the 
portion  of  history  for  your  yeajr  ?    (30) 
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3.  Who  was  William  of  Orange  ?  What  events  led  to  his 
becoming  King  of  England  ?    (25) 

4.  What  arrangements  were  made  for  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  in  William  and  Anne's  reigns  ?    (25) 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  military  exploits  of  the  Duke  of 
'  Marlborough  ?    (25) 

Teaching^. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  two  questions  only,) 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Pfvnouns,  A  To7on,  or  A  country 
walk,  the  two  latter  being  taken  for  Second  Standard  Geo- 
graphy lessons. 

2.  Describe  the  use  of  sand  or  clay  for  models  in  teaching 
Geography  to  Second  Standard. 

3.  What  apparatus  do  you  use  when  you  are  giving  a  lesson 
on  colours  to  infants  ?    State  how  you  use  it. 

4.  Write  some  specimen  questions  for  Third  Standard  Mental 
Arithmetic  or  the  First  Class  in  your  Infants*  School. 

END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

( Three  and  a  half  hours  allowed.^ 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 
(Ansioer  two  Questions,  ineludin^  Question  j  if  you  can,) 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal,  and  also  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two  unequal 
parts  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  between  the  points  of 
section  is  equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line.     (20) 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
on  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts.      (20) 

3.  Enunciate  the  proposition  which  proves  that  the  area  of  a 
triangle  is  represented  by  half  the  rectangle,  which  has  the 
same  base  and  altitude,  and  write  out  the  definitions  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Euclid.     (30) 

Algebra. 

(Answer  two  Questions,  including  Question  3  if  you  can.) 


1.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 
I 

X3-   1/3 

(20) 


JT-y 


2.  Find  two  consecutive  numbers,  the  difference  of  whose 
squares  is  three  times  the  square  cf  their  difference.    (20) 

3.  Solve  the  equations  : — 


W   ^       X  y 

{.{a  +  b)x  -  (a  —  ff)y  =  < 


W 


V  +  2d 
a 


a  +  b 
x'-VZb 


(30) 


Mensuration. 


1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  irS75 
inches  ?    (20) 

2.  Find  the  area  of  a  regular  octagon  whose  side  is  11*4 
inches.    (20) 

Arithmetic. 

FEMALES  ONLY. 
(Ansiaer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Find  the  simple  interest  of  jC6$o  for  3  years  73  days  at 
2}  per  cent,  per  annum.     (30) 

2.  What  is  the  discount  on  a  bill  for  ;f  923  due  eight  months 
hence  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  ?    (30) 

3.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  £^S  amount  to  £^S  7s.  6d.  in 
six  years  ?     (30) 

4.  Define  interest,  proportion,  discount,  and  commission. 
What  is  the  compound  interest  on  £lSO,  payable  half-yeaily, 
at  5  per  cent,  for  two  years  ?    (40) 


Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  questions  i  and  -?,  and  two  other  questions.) 

1.  Sweet  was  her  brc€Uh  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the 

meadows, 
When  in  the  harvest-time  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noon- 
tide 
Flagons  of  home  brewed  ale. 
Analyse  the  above  passage.     (20) 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics.     (20) 

3.  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  words  as  two  or  three  parts  of 
speech.     (20) 

4.  State  of  what  principal  languages  the  English  language  is 
composed.     Give  tne  proportions  ofeach.     (20) 

5.  Write  out  any  six  Latin  words  you  know,  and  give  ex- 
amples of  three  words  derived  from  each. 

Geography. 

{Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Draw  a  full  map  of  Africa,  South  America,  or  India.    (30) 

2.  Write  a  short  description  of  the  physical  features  of  North 
America.    (25) 

3.  What  are  the  chief  vegetable  and  mineral  products  of 
South  America?    (25) 

4.  Compare  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.    (25) 

SECOND    PAPER. 

(  Two  atui  a  half  hours  allowed, ) 

(Needlework  for  Females.    One  hour.) 

Arithmetic 

MALES  ONLY. 

{Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  ^  to  six  places  of  decnnals,  and  ' 
the  cube  root  of  18,609,625.    (30) 

2.  If  wine  cost  15s.  per  gallon,  how  must  it  be  sold  per  pint 
to  lose  21^  per  cent.  ?  and  how  so  as  to  gain  the  same  ?    (30) 

3.  Divide  240  into  two  parts  so  that  f  of  one  added  to  <|^  ot 
the  other  shall  equal  36.     (30) 

4.  If  the  three  per  cents,  are  at  98I,  and  I  sell  out  £l,S^S 
stock,  paying  brokerage,  and  invest  in  the  4  per  cents,  at  107}, 
what  change  will  there  be  in  my  income  ?    (40) 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{AttsToer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention 
Parliament.    (2{) 

2.  What  was  the  Mutiny  Bill?  What  are  some  of  the 
indirect  results  of  the  Mutiny  Bill?    (25) 

3.  Write  an  account  of  one  of  the  attempts  to  deprive  the 
Hanoverian  king  of  the  English  throne.     (25) 

4.  What  led  to  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parlia- 
ments ?    Name  the  chief  articles  of  the  Union  Bill.    (30) 

Teaching. 

{Anszoer  two  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  (a)  the  common  pump ;  {b)  the 
election  of  a  member  of  parliament ;  {c)  the  climate  of  England  . 

2.  Describe  a  good  reading  lesson. 

3.  Write  six  lines  of  poetry  from  your  year's  recitation^  and 
show  how  you  would  explain  it  to  a  class. 


For  Teachers  in  Infant  Schools. 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  {a)  a  daisy,  (//)  the  goat,  (<-)  a 
tea  cup. 

2.  Give  a  number  of  specimens  of  questions  in  mental  arith- 
metic suitable  for  the  oldest  children  in  an  infant  school. 

3.  Set  a  copy  in  large  hand  for  the  First  Standand,  Show 
the  faults  you  have  noticed  in  making  the  letter^  r,  s,  t,  d,  f, 
and  g. 
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%  |fiss0K  ta  'm  Jlbbfunab  Class  0n  Sibereal,  %t:^x\x,  antr  glean  <^jolar  gags. 

BY  JOSEPH   H.   COWHAM,   E.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  School  Method:    Westminster   Training   College. 


INFORMATION    ARRANGED    IN 
LOGICAL    ORDER. 


A.    Simple   Notions  for  recapitulation  and 
Introduction. 


I.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis 
causes  day  and  night. 


2.  The  varying  length  of  day  and  of  night  is 
caused  by  the  earth  revolving : — 

{a)  Once  a  year  round  the  sun. 

(^)  With  its  axis  inclined  23^®  from  the 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

(r)  With  its  axis  maintaining  a  constant 
direction. 


NoTK  : — Contrast  the  day  above  with  the  day 
as  made  up  of  the  entire  24  hours  and  thus 
prepare  for  (B). 


B.    The  Sidereal  Day. 


I.  Suppose  the  earth  to  remain  in  the  position 
of  either  Fig.  i  or  2,  then  a  day,  from  noon 
to  noon,  would  be  the  time  required  for  one 
complete  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis. 


2.  Now  if  we  examine  a  rotating  globe  E,  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  this  position  both 
S  (sun)  and  B  (a  distant  star)  would  be  on 
a  given  meridian*  always  at  the  same  time. 

A  Sidereal  (or«tar)  day  would  in  this 
case  cotncide  with  a  Solar  day. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    AND    TEACHING 
HINTS. 
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Fi^.  I,  showing  one  half  of  the  earth  in  the  dark,;and  remaining 
half  in  the  light.  Also  the  increasing  length  of  day  as  we 
approach  the  south  pole. 


the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  ;  the  axis,  however,  is  seen  to  point  in 
the  same  direction  as  in  Fig.  i.  Ilie  days  now  increase  in 
length  as  we  approach  the  north  pole. 


Fig.  3,  to  explain  the  difference  between  sidereal  and  solar 
days. 

1.  By  the  aid  of  a  globe  this  statement  is  made  evident. 

2.  With  a  globe  simply  rotating  and  not  allowed  to  revolve 
this  statement  also  is  evident. 


*  For  simplicity  the  meridian  is  here  supposed  to  extend  entirely  round  the  globe. 
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3.  During  one  rotation,  however,  the  earth 
travels  forward  in  its  orbit  to  a  position  E, 
but  the  star  being  so  far  away  appears  on 
the  meridian  again  when  the  place  C  has 
been  carried  round  once  by  a  complete 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  takes  up  the 
position  marked  C  in  E,.  The  interval 
required  for  this  rotation  to  be 
completed  is  a  Sidereal  day. 

Definition.— A  Sidereal  dayjs  the  interval 
between  two  successive  appearances  of 
a  given  star  over  the  same  meridian. 

It  is  always  the  same  in  length. 


C.    Solar  Day. 


When  a  place  A  on  Ei  has  been  brought  to  A' 
on  E,  the  earth  has  made  a  completed  rota- 
tion. 


3.  The  class  must  be  told  that  the  lines  drawn  from  E] 
£1  to  the  distant  star  are  parallel 


and 


In  illustration  show  that  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  become 
more  nearly  parallel  the  further  the  ]apex  b  removed 
from  the  base. 


With  the  two  lines  Ei  and  E^  parallel,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  sidereal  day  must  be  as  stated  in  the  definition. 


The  time  interval  of  a  sidereal  day  has  elapsed, 
but  A'  must  be  carried  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion to  D  before  the  sun  is  again  on  the 
meridian  of  the  place.    Hence : — 


I.  The  Solar  day  is  always  longer  than 
the  sidereal  day. 


a.  It  is  longer  by  the  time  occupied  by 
the  earth  in  rotating  through  the  angle 
A' ED,  or  the  angle  equal  to  it,  viz.  D^. 


By  use  of  a  rotating  and  rerolving  globe  lead  the  class  to  see 
that  the  interval  of  rotation  from  the  position  A  to  A'  is  equal 
to  that  from  C  to  C.  Then  ask  the  class  to  state  the  amount 
of  rotation  required  for  the  sun  to  be  again  on  the  meiidian  of 
A. 


I.  In  this  way  the  difference  between  a  Sidereal  day  and  a 
Solar  day  may  be  shown. 


2.  The  amount  of  difference  should  be  stated  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  diagram. 


3.  The  equality  between  the  angles  A' ED  and  DSA  most 
be  shown  by  reference  to  geometry. 


,  Thus  we  see  that  the  lengthened  Solar 
day  in  comparison  with  the  Sidereal  day 
is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  amount 
of  movement  of  the  earth  in  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun. 


Definition.— The  Solar  day  is  the  interval 
between  two  successive  appearances  of 
the  sun  on  the  meridian  of  a  given 
place. 


Do  not  form  the  definition  until  the  above  notions  are  grasped 
by  the  class. 


D.    Mean  Solar  Day. 


I,  It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  solar  day  over  and  above  that  of 
the  Sidereal  day  is  due  tO  the  movement 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the 
sun. 


Fig.  5,  showing  the  different  rates  oe  movement  (of  the  earth 
in  Perihelion  and  in  AphelioQi 


I.  Has  already  been  explained  and  hence  may  be  stated 
without  further  explanation. 
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2.  The  amount  of  this  movement  varies  from 
day  to  day. 

3.  One  reason  is  as  follows  :  In  our  winter  the 
earth  is  nearer  the  sun  than  in  summer,  and 
when  nearer,  1.^.,  in  Perihelion  it  moves 
more  quickly  in  its  orbit  than  when  it 
is  farthest  away,  />.,  in  Aphelion. 

Hence  the  Solar  day  varies  in  length  and 
the  necessity  arises  for  a  Mean  Solar 
day. 

The  Mean  Solar  day  is  the  average 
of  all  the  Solar  days  throughout 
the  year. 


2.  This  statement  is  made  first  by  the  teacher  and  afterwards 
explained  by  the  aid  of  the  above  dia^^ram  and  a  reference  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation. 


3.  The  necessity  may  be  impressed  by  reference  to  watches 
and  clocks  which  are  made  to  keep  regularly  the  same  interval 
of  time  and  therefore  could  not  be  nuide  to  keep  Solar  time* 
Now  ask  what  time  they  keep.? 

The  mean  Solar  day  is  the  day  indicated  by  our  watches  and 
clocks. 


BLACKBOARD    NOTES. 


1.  Day  and  night  are  caused  by  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis. 

2.  The  variations  in  the  length  of  day  and  of  night  are  due  to  the  earth 

revolving  round  the  sun  with  an  axis  inclined  constantly  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  an  angle  of  23^  degrees. 

3.  The  Sidereal  Day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  appearances 

of  a  given  star  over  the  same  meridian. 

It  is  always  the  same  in  length. 

4.  The  Solar  Day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  appearances  of 

the  sun  on  the  meridian  of  a  given  place. 

It  is  always  longer  than  the  Sidereal  Day. 
It  is  not  always  the  same  interval  of  time. 

5.  The  Mean  Solar  Day  is  the  average  of  all  the  Solar  Days  in  a  year. 


Science  Dfotes. 


Sir  James  Facet's  address  on  Study  has  attracted 
a  go6d  deal  of  attention,  though  not  more  than  it 
deserved.  He  reminded  his  hearers  what  might  be 
acquired  by  a  scientific  training— power  of  observing 
with  accuracy,  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  first  thing  to  learn, 
he  said,  was  the  power  of  observing,  the  power  of 
seeing  things  in  their  relation  to  other  things  and  the 
modifications  they  might  undergo.  This  was  a  difficult 
thing  as  was  proved  by  the  discoveries  that  had  been 
made.  Variations  were  occurring  every  week,  but 
only  the  discoverer  detected  them.  Another  pregnant 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  over  lightly.  *  In  all 
scientific  study  a  student  should  not  only  read  the 
best  manuals  on  the  subject  but  at  least  one  of  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  on  the  subject.' 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  introduce 
some  changes  into  next  edition  of  the  Directory. 

The  Practical  Geometry  of  the  2nd  grade  (Art) 
will  be  amalgamated  with  the  Science  subject  known 
as  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  It  is  also 
gratifying  to  learn  that  a  new  alternative  subject  of 
Elementary  Physics  will  be  formed  for  those  students 
who  do  not  propose  to  continue  their  studies  further 
in  this  branch  of  Science,  but  to  whom  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Physics  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  other  subjects  with  advantage. 


The  Syllabus  will  include  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  elementary  or  first  stage  of '  Sound, 
Light  and  Heat,'  and  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
We  are  sure  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
success  of  the  alternative  subject  in  Chemistry  has 
doubtless  encouraged  the  department  to  add  one  on 
Physics.  When  both  these  alternative  subjects  are 
fairly  launched,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a  regulation 
that  no  pupil  should  be  examined  in  Physiology, 
Physiography  or  Botany  who  has  not  already  passed 
the  examination  of  the  Department  in  these  two  very 
important  subjects.  We  feel  sure  if  this  were  done 
many  of  the  examiners'  complaints  would  be  heard  no 
more  of. 


*** 


In  his  annual  address  to  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  the  President,  Dr.  Dallinger,  called  attention  to 
the  monads  usually  known  as  putrefactive  organisms. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  destructive 
process  of  putrefaction  was  essentially  a  process  of 
fermentation.  Alcoholic  fermentation  is  rendered 
impossible  if  the  presence  of  torulae  be  excluded  and 
in  a  similar  way  a  putrescible  liquid  will  remain 
absolutely  without  trace  of  decay  no  matter  what  length 
of  time  may  be  suffered  to  elapse  if  only  it  has  been 
absolutely  sterilized  and  placed  in  absolutely  pure  air. 

As  in  the  alcoholic,  lactic  or  butyric  ferments  the 
process  set  up  is  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  and 
concurrent  with  the  vegetative  processes  of  organisms 
characterising  these  ferments,  so  it  can  be  shown  with 
equal  clearness  and  certainty  that  the  entire  process 
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of  what  is  known  as  putrescence  is  as  equally  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  vital  processes  of  a 
given  or  discoverable  series  of  organisms.  Each  of 
Siis  series  does  a  part  in  the  work  of  fermentive 
destruction,  each  aids  in  splitting  up  into  lower  and 
lower  compounds  the  elements  of  which  the  masses  of 
degrading  tissues  are  composed,  while  each  in  turn 
takes  up  what  is  necessary  for  its  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion and  so  renders  the  pabulum  fit  for  its  immediate 
successor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
pioneer  in  putrefaction  is  bacterium  Urmo,  Exclude 
it  and  you  can  obtain  no  putrefaction.  Fermentation 
being  set  up,  noxious  gases  are  evolved,  and  in  a  week 
or  so  other  forms  such  as  those  of  sporillum  begin  to 
appear.  The  way  then  by  which  Nature  acts  upon  the 
vast  masses  of  dead  organic  matter  is  not  by  bacteria 
alone,^but  by  a  series  of  fermentive  organisms  which 
arise  and  succeed  each  other,  the  earlier  ones 
•preparing  the  pabulum  or  altering  the  surrounding 
medium  so  as  to  render  it  highly  favourable  to  a 
succeeding  form.  In  all  these  however,  bacteria  are 
the  first  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  series 
of  destructive  forms. 


*** 


The  effect  of  oil  upon  the  surface  of  troubled  water 
has  long  been  known  and  has  indeed  passed  into  a 
sort  of  proverb.  It  seems  that  a  small  quantity  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  and  acts  practically  as  a  breakwater 
to  a  ship  in  a  storm.  The  amount  of  oil  required  is 
apparently  very  small.  It  is  said  that  less  than  half-a- 
gallon  per  hour  is  enough  to  prevent  the  waves 
breaking  over  the  largest  ship.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 
Considering  the  interests  involved  both  to  life  and 
property  one  cannot  too  strongly  hope  that  the  matter 
will  receive  all  the  attention  it  demands  and  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  of  the  terrible  catastrophes  that 
are  now  too  common. 


A  NEW  method  of  determining  the  molecular  weights 
of  non-volatile  as  well  as  volatile  bodies  has  just  been 
published  in  the  Berichte.  It  was  discovered  by 
Raoull.  The  method  depends  upon  the  lowering  of 
the  solidifying  point  of  a  solvent,  such  as  water  or 
benzene,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  given  weight  of  the  substance  whose  molecular 
weight  has  to  be  determined.  The  amount  by  which 
the  solidifying  point  is  lowered  is  connected  with  the 

molecular  weight  M  by  the  following  simple  formula : 

p 
M  =:  T  X  ^„  where  C  is  the  amount  by  which  the 

freezing  point  is  lowered,  P  the  amount  of  anhydrous 
substance  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of  the  solvent, 
and  T  a  constant  easily  determined  for  the  same 
solvent  by  the  use  of  a  substance  whose  molecular 
weight  is  already  known.  It  is  expected  that  the 
method  will  prove  very  useful  in  checking  molecular 
weights  in  the  same  way  as  the  well-known  generaliza- 
tion of  Dulong  and  Petit. 


BY  W,  G.  McNAUGHT, 
Associate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


CODE    REQUIREMENT. 
Division  II.— Standards  I.  and  II. 

NOTE  TESTS. 

To  sol-fa  slowly,  from  the  Examiner's  pointing  to  the 
Modulator,  in  any  keys,  the  key  tone  and  choid  being 
given,  the  tones  of  the  doh  chord  in  any  order  and  the 
other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

13.  In  section  2  it  was  observed  that  the  code 
rec|uirements  only  roughly  indicate  a  method  of  teaching. 
It  is  important  at  this  stage  to  examine  more  in  detail 
some  considerations  arising  from  this  fact.  The  goal  of 
all  the  efforts  in  Divisions  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  should  be  to 
teach  in  a  most  thorough  manner  the  set  of  related  sounds 
called  the  common  major  scale  ;  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  names  doh,  ray,  me,  fah,  soh,  lah,  te,  doh'.  A 
grasp  of  these  relations  is  very  far  from  being  implied  by 
any  amount  of  facility  in  singing  up  and  down  the  scale. 

Stepwise  (that  is,  moving  from  one  note  of  the  scale  to 
the  next  above  or  below)  exercises  have  their  uses  in 
voice  training,  but  to  the  would-be  sight  singer  they  are 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Actual  music  is  as  full  of  leaps 
as  it  is  of  stepwise  movement  and  you  cannot  teach  these 
leaps  by  practising  creeping. 

14.  To  know  the  scale  then  we  must  be  able  to  sing  all 
possible  leaps  as  well  as  all  possible  steps.  How  to  go 
about  this  systematically  is  a  question  of  method. 

1 5.  All  the  distances  of  tones  from  one  another  may 
be  described  in  terms  of  interval.  That  is,  these  or 
those  tones  are  said  to  be  a  major  third,  a  minor  sixth, 
etc.,  from  one  another.  One  method  of  teaching  scale 
relations  is  to  incessantly  practise  the  various  inter\'als 
until  the  peculiarity  of  each  is  impressed  upon  the  mind's 
ear.  When  all  possible  skips  are  thus  labelled  and 
differentiated  by  the  ear,  the  pupil  is  considered  to  be 
fully  equipped  for  his  task.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
method  and  is  certainly  not  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method. 
A  select  few,  gifted  with  much  more  than  ordinary 
capacity,  with  ample  opportunities  for  practice,  and  with 
skilled  attention,  can  on  this  method  learn  to  sing  ;  but 
for  the  great  masses  of  children  in  our  schools,  taught  as 
they  must  be  by  teachers  who  cannot  claim  to  be 
specialists,  such  a  method  is  certain  to  result  in  dis- 
couragement and -failure.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  study 
of  intervals  is  useless  :  on  the  contrary,  such  a  study  is 
indispensable  to  the  musical  student ;  but  it  has  no 
practical  bearinp^  upon  an  elementary  course  of  singing. 

16.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  of  teaching  the  scale  is 
distinguished  by  two  principal  features.  First,  the 
grouping  of  sets  of  tones  into  Chords  is  the  foundation  of 
the  order  in  which  tones  are  introduced ;  and  second, 
the  remarkable  fact  that  each  tone  of  the  scale  has  a 
peculiar  effect,  is  utilised  from  almost  the  first  lesson. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  school  teachers  who  have 
only  partially  studied  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  attempt  to 
teach  it  without  having  grasped  the  leading  principles  of 
its  exposition  of  musical  facts.  They  teach  the  notation 
but  not  the  method. 

17.  The  tones  doh  and  me  chord  well  together,  so  do 
nie  and  soh,  so  do  doh^  me  and  soh.  This  combination  is 
called  the  chord  of  DOH.  Similarly  chords  can  be  built 
on  any  scale  note  by  adding  notes  a  third  apart :  e.g. 
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The  chords  set  in  thick  type  are  the  most  important. 
They  will  be  seen  between  them  to  include  all  the  tones 
of  the  scale. 
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These  three  chords  form  the  three  first  steps  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  method. 

Doh  or  Tonic  Chord  Jst  step. 

Soh  or  Dominant  Chord  2nd  step. 

Fah  or  Sub-dominant  Chord    3rd  step. 

Doh  and  soh  each  belong  to  two  chords.    When  the 

tones  of  a  chord  are  sung  in  succession  instead  of  in 

combination  they  are  still  called  chords,  and  in  whatever 

order  they  occur,  they  exemplify  the  chord  :  e.g,  ~d  n  8— 

.  n  8  d'— 8  d  n  d'  or  8  r'  t— 8  r  t— t  r'  8-  d  f  1— 

'  1  f  d' — d'  T  1.     Some  orders  of  arrangement  are  easy  to 

sing,  some  tdifficult.    The  difficult  successions  in  the  doh 

-  chord  were  noticed  in  sec.  7,     Difficult  leaps  in  the  other 

chords  will  be  noticed  as  occasion  requires. 

18.  The  mental  effects  of  the  various  tones  of  the  scale 
are  described  in  almost  every  Tonic  Sol-fa  instruction 
book.  They  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  The  method 
of  utilising  them  alone  calls  for  remark.  Children  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  describe  correctly  the 
mental  effects  of  tones  sung  to  them.  These  effects  should 
be  the  subject  of  repeated  and  varied  demonstration. 
The  ingenuity  and  resource  of  a  teacher  must  be  contin- 
ually drawn  upon  to  provide  vivid  and  picturesque 
illustrations.  Hints  on  this  point  will  be  given  as  the 
tones  of  the  scale  are  dealt  with  in  turn. 

19.  One  other  important  principle  of  teaching  adopted  in 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  must  be  mentioned  before  going 
into  details.  This  is  the  principle  that  a  teacher  should 
pattern  to  his  pupils — he  should  sing  to  them  and  not  with 
them.  Apart  from  the  fatigue  thus  avoided  the  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  numerous  and  important ;  the  teacher  can 
be  heard  better  by  the  pupils  and  he  in  turn  can  clearly 
hear  them,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  be  independent. 
Some  teachers  almost  unconsciously  *help'  their  pupils 
over  all  difficulties  by  singing  with  them  even  when 
pointing  a  modulator  exercise. 

20.  It  is  not  meant  by  the  foregoing  to  recommend  the 
teacher  not  to  use  stepwise  exercises.  What  he  has  to  do 
is  to  combine  chordal  and  stepwise  exercises  and  to 
illuminate  his  practice  by  repeated  references  to  mental 
effects.  Filled  with  these  ideas  we  can  discuss  the  scale 
tones  now  to  be  taught. 

.21.  Te  and  /?rfy  (making,  with  soh^ the  SoH  chord)  arc  the 
tones  to  be  taught  in  the  second  step.  According  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  class  the  discerning  teacher  will  adopt 
this  or  that  method  of  presentation. 

22.  Te  may  be  introduced  on  what  we  will  call  the  {a) 
method.  The  class  is  asked  to  discover  when  a  sound 
not  d  n  8  or  d'  is  introduced.  The  teacher  promises  to 
sing  to  laa  several  tones  of  the  DOH  chord  2x16.  perhaps  a 
new  note. .  He  then  sings  say  d  n  8  n  d,  and  d  n  8  d',  and 
d  n  8  8  t  d',  each  time  questioning  the  pupils.  When 
it  is  fairly  agreed  that  the  new  note  has  arrived,  its 
peculiarity  may  be  studied.    The  teacher  m«iy  sing  (still 

to  lad)  d  n  S  8  t  and  ask  the  children  to  decide  whctlrcr 
the  last  tone  calls  for  more  or  whether  it  sounds  finished. 
Then  the  name  may  be  given  and  the  following  phrases 
sung  from  the  blackboard  *  modulator'  which  so  far  should 
show  just  the  tones  known  or  being  studied  and  no  others. 
VOL.   VIII. 


Each  phrase  should  be    first    patterned— (1)  d  n  s  n 

(2)8td'  (3)  8  8  nn  8  td>  (4)8ttd>  (5)dn8  8td* 
(6)  d'  t  d*  (7)  d'  8  t  d'. '  Many  other  similar  exercises 
will  be  found  in  Curwen's  books.  The  hand  sign  may  now 
be  introduced  to  deepen  the  impression  made.  The  sign 
for  te  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  It  is  so  singularly 
appropriate  and  suggestive. 

23.  A  more  dogmatic  form  of  introduction  may  be 
necessary  for  some  classes.  We  will  call  the  following 
the  {b)  method.  The  teacher  promises  a  new  name  and 
a  new  tone  at  once  and  asks  pupils  to  hold  up  hands  when 
they  hear  the  new  comer.  He  then  sings  the  foregoing 
exercises  to  the  Sol-fa  names. 

24.  Ray  having  been  introduced  on  the  {ct)  or  {b) 
methods,  using  say  such  phrases  as  (i)  d  n  s  n  r  d 
(2)  d  n  r  d  (3)  d  8  r  d  and,  of  course,  the  name  added 
to  the  blackboard  modulator,  the  best  method  of  exercising 
the  class  in  all  the  tones  learned  must  now  be  considered. 
The  teacher  must  learn  to  make  good  voluntaries. 

25.  A  voluntary  is  an  exercise  made  up  by  the  teacher 
and  pointed  on  the  modulator.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  teacher's  skill  in  making  fresh  but  not  too  difficult 
voluntaries.  The  greatest  danger  is  that  of  falling  into  a 
stereotyped  style,  a  practice  of  pointing  the  same  succession 
over  and  over  again,  dok  always  being  followed  by  7m 
and  that  by  soh^  ray  always  leading  to  doh^  etc.,  etc 

J  As  in  the  effort  to  avoid  monotony  he  may  stumble  on 
great  difficulties  it  is  best  for  the  inexperienced  teacher 
to  prepare  liis  voluntaries  beforehand.  A  voluntary  should 
always  have  an  intention  «and  should  not  degenerate  into 
a  dry,  uninteresting  and  perfunctory  exercise. 

(To  be  continued^ 


f  ttWicafibns  ^tfatefoeir* 


The  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers:  Colliei**s 
Great  Events  of  History.  London :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons. 

In  this  volume  the  pubHshers  have  re-issued,  in  a 
revised,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved  form,  a  work 
written  several  years  ago  by  Dr,  Collier.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  to  fill  up  the  many  gaps  which  often  remain 
in  the  historical  knowledge  of  students  on  leaving  school 
for  business  and  professional  pursuits.  The  plan  of  the 
author  is  to  select  central  points  of  interest,  and  describd 
the  various-  events  which  cluster  round  them,  so  as  to 
give  a  chain  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  world's 
histor)',  from  the  Christian  era  down  to  very  recent  years* 
Thus,  the  centre  of  interest  is  at  one  time  in  Italy,  at 
another  in  France,  at  another  in  (jcrmany,— at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  Netherlands,  in  Palestine,  in  Spain.  At  the 
same  time,  by  conncctin;,^  tables  and  summaries,  the 
clement  of  continuity  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  style  of 
the  chapters  is  picturesque  and  attractive,  and  indeed  in 
many  passages  it  may  be  properly  pronounced  brilliant. 
All  the  modern  collateral  aids  supplied  in  the  best  reading 
books  are  present  here— chronological  and  other  tables, 
biographical  and  geographical  notes,  maps  and  illustra- 
tions ;  and  all  arc  good  of  their  kind.  Such  a  work,  deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  jjreat  men  like  Charlemagne,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Napoleon  ;  and  with  such  great  move- 
ments as  the  Foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Cruscules,  the  Refonna'.ion,  and  the  French  Revolution, 
cannot  fail  to  l^c  apprc  ialcd  by  lh(ji>e  who  have  a  taslc  for 
historical  readings  and  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  up]>er 
classes  of  middle  class  and  other  schools,  and  also  for 
pupil  teachers  and  ad'.anccd  scholars  in  elementary 
schools 
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The  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers:  Great 
Authors,  from  Macaulay  to  Browning.  London : 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

We  have  here  another  school  reading  book  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  It  forms  one  of  a  series  for  the  pur- 
poses of  which  modern  English  literature  is  divided  mto 
three  periods.  The  second  period,  extending  from  Gold- 
smith to  Wordsworth,  was  dealt  with  in  the  first  volume, 
which  we  recently  noticed.  The  third  period  supplies  the 
material  for  the  second  volume,  which  is  now  before  us. 
And  the  first  period,  including  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton, — and  therefore  requiring  more  advanced  know- 
ledge for  its  due  appreciation — is  very  properly  reserved  for 
the  third  volume.  The  present  book  contains  pleasantly 
written  biographies  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey, 
Ruskin,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  Browning 
among  English  writers,  and  the  two  great  representative 
American  authors,  Irving  and  Longfellow.  The  literary 
work  of  these  eminent  men  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
well-chosen  selections  of  sufficient  scope  and  variety  to 
give  a  good  idea  of  their  style.  A  further  result  of 
judiciously  using  this  book  will  be  to  implant  and  foster 
a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  works  from 
which  the  selections  are  made.  The  paper,  type,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  volume  are  all  alike  attractive. 

Exercises  in  English  Word-Formation  and 
Derivation.  By  Frank  Ritchie,  M. A.  London  j 
Swan,  Sonnenschein,  Lowrey  and  Cow 

This  is  a  little  book  of  exercises  only  ;  but  it  contains 
such  a  variety  of  exercises  on  the  formation  and  deriva- 
tion of  English  words,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to -find 
new  and  useful  forms  of  test  to  supplement  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ritchie.  On  every  page  appear  copious  lists  of  words 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  requirements  printed  at 
the  head— as  nouns  to  be  given  corresponding  to  verbs, 
allied  verbs  and  adjectives,  frequentatives,  diminutives^ 
force  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  contrary  meanings,  roots  of 
words,  derivatives  from  roots,  cognate  words,  divergent 
meanings,  synonyms,  phrases,  abbreviations,  alterna- 
tive spellings,  and  many  others.  The  book,  which  is 
marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  any  words  of  introduction 
as  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  is  nevertheless  likely  to  be  very 
serviceable  in  saving  teachers'  time  and  trouble  in  framing 
suitable  exercises  on  an  important  part  of  the  study  of 
language. 

Health  Maps.  By  Anna  L.  Arnim.  London : 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

These  health  maps,  as  they  are  called,  are  diagrams  of 
gymnastic  exercises  intended  to  strengthen  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  body  and  preserve  it  in  a  state  of 
health.  There  can  be  no  question  of  course  as  to  the 
importance  of  physical  exercise  any  more  than  there  can 
be  of  fresh  air  and  good  food.  It  is  however  painfully 
manifest  that  in  crowded  towns  the  young  people  find 
less  and  less  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercises,  or  indeed 
for  any  suitable  exercises  at  all.  For  such  any  systematic 
drill  would  be  a  real  boon.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
what  is  most  wanted  is  the  ability  to  teach  a  rational 
system  of  drill  to  the  young  persons,  who  would  gladly 
enough  benefit  by  it.  The  idea  of  gymnastic  training  is 
to  some  extent  novel,  and  has  not  yet  spread  very  widely 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  We  therefore  welcome 
this  new  and  rather  elaborate  attempt  to  popularise  the 
subject  'on  a  wider,  though  apparently,  a  private  scale. 
These  maps  can  be  bought,  and  persons  can  by  a  little 
attention  see  the  sort  of  exercises  that  will  be  most  likely 
beneficial  to  them,  and  then  practise  them  for  a  few 
minutes  each  day  for  themselves.  We  have  some  doubt  as 
to  this  practice  becoming  very  general.  The  English 
people  are  very  conservative,  and  change  their  habits 
slowly.  None  the  less  we  wish  success  to  these  maps. 
They  will  be  useful,  and  when  they  are  better  known  they 
will  be  more  appreciated  and  more  widely  circulated. 


A  Critique  of  Kant.  By  Kuno  Fischer.  Lon- 
don :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

Students  of  Kant,  and  there  are  not  too  many  of  them, 
though  an  increasing  number  truly,  have  all  heard  of 
Kuno  Fischer.  His  great  work  on  the  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy  was  for  a  long  time  mostly  inaccessible  to 
English  students.  The  '  Critique  of  Kant,'  which  gives 
the  main  results  of  the  two  volumes  on  Kant  in  the 
history,  together  with  the  author's  criticism  on  the 
Kantian  doctrines,  are  now  presented  to  the  English 
public  in  a  handy  volume  of  less  than  200  pages. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  thinker's  work,  so 
important  in  itself,  and  especially  so  for  us  at  this  time, 
cannot  do  better  than  read  Professor  Fischer's  criticism 
in  its  English  dress.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself 
is  sufficient  for  most  of  us,  without  the  additional  incum- 
brance of  a  foreign  language.  We  have  no  doubt  this 
volume  will  be  graciously  received  by  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  any  of  Kant's  great  works. 

Ants,  Bees^  Dragon-flies,  Earwigs,  Crickets, 
and  Flies.  By  W.  Harcourt  Bath.  London ; 
Swan  Sonnenschein,  Lowrey,  and  Co. 

In  this  little  volume,  one  of  th*  'Young  Collector* 
series,  Mr.  Harcourt  Bath  has  attempted  the  impossible ; 
to  give  an  account  of  ftve  of  the  iMrincipal  orders  of 
insects,  with  numerous  illustrations,  in  the  compass  of 
108  octavo  pages,  were  as  feasible  an  undertaking  as  the 
endeavour  to  compress  Lake  Windermere  Into  a  teacup. 
All  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  doing  is  ti>  enumerate 
the  various  tribes  and  families  of  the  different  orders,  and 
to  give  a  passing  mendon  of  some  of  the  more  typical 
species.  In  what  manner  the  book  may  prove  of  value 
to  the  *  Young  Collector '  we  cannot  pretend  to  under- 
stand. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  a  popular 
work  on  the  less  familiar  orders  of  insects  is  very  gready 
needed.  A  young  entomologist,  in  taking  up  flies,  ants, 
bees,  or  dragon-tiies,  finds  absolutely  no  book  to  guide 
him  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  task,  in  which,  of 
course,  his  need  of  help  is  the  greatest.  And  even  when 
he  has  made  some  progress,  information  upon  his  special 
branch  of  entomology  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  monographs,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  wntlen  in  what  we  may  describe  as  the  scientific 
vernacular  of  various  continental  languages.  To  supply 
such  a  book  as  is  reauired  the  author  of  the  little  volume 
before  us  has  no  doubt  done  his  best ;  and  we  can 
detect  but  two  or  three  very  trifling  errors  in  that  which 
he  has  written.  But  he  has  been  hopelessly  handicapped 
in  his  undertaking,  firstly,  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  subject, 
whose  students  are  numbered  as  yet  by  units  only ; 
secondly,  by  the  exceedingly  narrow  limits  of  space 
assigned ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  necessity  which  has 
obviously  been  forced  upon  him  of  employing  a  large 
number  of  woodcuts  without  any  reference  to  the  letter- 
press. The  book  is  profusely  illustrated — there  are  156 
figures  in  all—  but  not  one-third  of  the  insects  depicted 
belong  to  British  species,  while  even  of  those  which  are 
given  a  large  proportion  are  ^miliar  to  the  veriest  tyro  in 
entomology.  Reluctant  as  we  are  to  say  aught  but  in 
praise  of  a  book  which  aims  to  supply  a  long-felt  want, 
we  fail  entirely  to  understand  how  the  little  volume 
before  us  can  prove  of  the  slightest  real  utility  to  anybody 
at  all.  It  is  too  scientific  and  general  for  the  beginner, 
too  superficial  for  the  more  advanced  student ;  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  readers  who  can  obtain  any  benefit 
from  its  pages  must  necessarily  be  very  small  indeed. 

Jones's  Standard  Arithmetic.  London  and 
Manchester :  John  Haywood. 

This  was  among  the  first  of  the  books  for  the  standards, 
consisting  of  examples  only  in  arithmetic.  It  supplies  a 
very  large  number  of  exercises,  suitable  for  mechanical 
work  in  the  various  standards. 
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A  S]rstem  of  Practical  Arithmetic.    By  Samuel 
Young.     John  Hejrwood. 

This  is  just  and  only  what  the  title  pretends  it  to  be, 
viz.,  a  Practical  Arithmetic  ;  full  of  rules,  tables,  and 
examples. 

It  is  intended  wherewith  to  prepare  lads  for  the  actual 
arithmetical  operations  they  may  have  to  perform  after 
they  leave  school — e.g,^  on  page  181  we  find  this  Question : 

What  weight  win  be  required  to  break  a  beam  of 
English  oak,  the  breadth  being  3  inches,  the  depth  6  inches, 
and  the  length  20  feet  ?  Looking  at  the  rule  we  find  *  The 
product  of  the  tabular  number  in  CoL  S  (which  we  will 
exi>lain  directly),  the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth 
in  inches,  divided  by  the  length  in  inches,  will  give  the 
weight  in  lbs.'  Col.  S  is  the  tabular  statement  of  multi* 
plicands  for  the  transverse  strains  of  timber,  which  of 
course,  varying  for  different  woods,  can  only  be  found  by 
actual  experiment— that  for  E.  oak  being  1672, 

We  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  any  lad  in  a 
surveyor's  office  would  mind  performing  the  above  opera- 
tion, m  which  accuracy  of  course  is  most  im(>ortant,  when 
he  knew  that  it  was  really  required  for  practical  purposes ; 
but  to  work  such  examples  at  school,  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  a  reason  for  any  part  of  the  working  or 
in  what  way  the  mystic  1672  was  found,  is,  we  believe, 
not  only  a  wasted  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  but  a  performance  so  distasteful  to  the  intel- 
lect as  to  positively  do  it  harm. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  increase  the  work  to  any  very 
great  extent,  if  some  hints  were  given  as  to  the  reason  for 
each  rule. 

We  should  not  have  made  these  somewhat  strong 
remarks  had  we  not  read  on  the  title-page  that  the  work 
is  prepared  for  schoolboys.  Arithmetic  is  one  of  our  best 
educational  subjects  if  properly  taught  by  intelligible 
teachers,  but  not  one  master  in  a  hundred  could  explain 
such  a  rule  as  we  have  quoted  so  as  to  make  it  educational 
at  all. 

Ashman's     Spelling     Book.       London     and 
Manchester:  John  Heywood. 

In  this  little  book  words  are  arranged  according  to  their 
length.  After  easy  words  of  one  and  two  syllables  and  an 
exercise  on  the  diphthongs,  the  chief  plan  of  the  book  is 
introduced.  This  consists  of  alphabetical  lists  of  words 
of  one,  two,  three,  and  more  syllables  with  their  meanings 
in  simpler  words,  where  possible  arranged  in  parallel 
colunms.  A  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
correct  pronunciation  by  re-writing  phonetically  most  of 
the  difficult  words.  A  list  of  the  most  common  prefixes, 
syffixes,  and  roots  is  added.  We  think  the  design  of  the 
author,  which  is  to  make  children  better  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  meet  with,  will  be  answered 
by  the  use  of  the  book ;  and  in  any  case  it  will  afford  good 
practice  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  the  use  of 
synonyms. 

Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics.    By  R.  H.  Parker- 
ton,  B.A,    London :  Blackie  and  Son, 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Blackie's  Science  Text  Books. 
It  is  excellent  both  in  plan  and  execution.  The  aim  of 
the  author  is  to  explain  what  is  usually  included  in  a  first 
course  of  Dynamics,  including  Hydrostatics.  The  book 
is  charactensed  by  great  clearness  and  accuracy.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  in  important  matters  like  definitions 
and  units.  The  subject  is  also  treated  according  to 
modem  methods.  All  the  important  propositions  are 
followed  by  examples  fully  worked  out,  and  also  by  others 
which  are  left  as  practice  for  the  student.  The  book  is 
Intended  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  the  subject  and  are  only  able  to  follow  simple 
mathematical  methods.  It  will  be  found  amply  sufficient 
for  such  examinations  as  those  of  South  Kensington,  the 
Civil  Service,  and  also  for  the  Junior  and  Matriculation 
Examinations  of  the  Universities* 


Electrical  Instrument  Making  for  Amateurs. 
By  S.  R.  Bossone.     London  :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  180  pages,  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  It  is  essentially  a  book  for  amateurs.  To 
them  it  will  be  welcome  indeed.  To  those  who  only 
want  to  read,  but  not  to  construct,  it  will  be  prosy 
and  dull.  The  true  amateur,  says  the  author,  as  a 
rule,  has  not  a  large  assortment  of  tools.  Little  By 
little  he  gets  together  or  constructs  those  which  are  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  but  he  seldom  aspires  to  the  com- 
plete paraphernalia  of  a  workshop.  Then  we  have  a  list 
of  tools  that  are  considered  essential.  They  are  not 
many,  nor  dear.  With  these  the  author  begins.  Detailed 
instructions  are  given  for  soldering  ;  and  to  many  persons 
the  book  would  be  worth  buying  if  only  to  learn  how  to 
perform  that  very  useful  operation  with  moderate  success. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  any  of  that 
increasingly  large  number  of  persons  who  think  the  time 
has  come  to  add  practice  to  knowledge,  and  to  spend  a 
little  of  their  spare  time  and  energy  toward  rendering 
themselves  more  useful,  independent,  and  self-reliant. 
But  we  repeat  it,  this  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  and  put  by. 
Only  those  who  want  to  learn  how  to  do  something  with 
their  hands  should  buy  it ;  others  would  be  disappointed. 

The  Citizen  Reader.     By  H.  O.  Amold-Forster. 
London :  Cassell  and  Company. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  commending  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  Citizen  Reader  on  its  first  appearance,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  We  notice  it  again,  because  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  type  of  reading  book  we  have 
often  mentioned  in  this  journal  as  having  higher  educa- 
tional tendencies  than  the  miscellaneous  selections  which 
form  the  ordinary  school  readers,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  so  widely  appreciated.  We  need  not  repeat 
our  i^raise  of  the  simple,  straightforward,  and  telling 
style  in  which  the  book  is  written  ;  but  we  ought  to  state 
that,  in  the  present  revised  edition,  statistics  have  been 
brought  down  to  date,  and  additional  explanations  and 
some  very  good  and  suitable  illustrations  have  been 
introduced. 

Addresses    by   Edward    Thring.     T.   Fisher 
Unwin. 

We  can  conceive  of  few  greater  gifts  in  the  cause  of 
education  than  for  a  rich  man  to  purchase  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  this  wonderful  collection  of  thought- 
ful essays  on  the  above  subject,  and  distribute  them  to 
every  teacher  in  the  land,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Our  space  prevents  our  entering  in  to  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  volume  as  we  should  like,  and  as  it  deserves. 
Truly  indeed,  with  such  a  legacy  to  the  teaching  world, 
'  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.' 

An  Elementary  Text  Book  of  Physiology. 

By  J.  McGregor  Robertson,    London :   Blackie 
and  Son« 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Science  Text  Books  now 
being  issued  by  Messrs,  Blackie.  Students  will  find  it  a 
helpnil,  reliable  book.  We  can  recommend  it  very 
strongly.  It  professes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  of  the  local  examination 
boards  of  the  universities.  The  author  has  saved  much 
space  by  giving  an  account  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
Physiology,  not  in  disconnected  paragraphs,  but  woven 
into  a  continuous  story. 

The  student  is  recommended  to  read  the  book  through 
to  begin  with,  with  the  object  of  gaining  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  then  afterwards  limit  himself  to 
those  parts  of  the  subject  which  he  wishes  to  study.  This 
is  no  doubt  sensible  advice.  We  believe  those  who  read 
and  understand  this  book  will  be  well  prepared  for  many 
of  the  examinations  held  on  the  subject  of  Physiology, 
and  will  pass  them  with  credit.    It  has,  however,  always 
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seemed  to  us  that  Physiology  is  a  very  difficult  subject 
to  master,  and  that  to  get  it  from  books  alone,  however 
ably  written,  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  It  leads  to 
thinking  we  know,  when  we  do  not.  Persons  read  about 
these  physiological  processes,  about  the  wonderful  appa- 
ratus by  means  of  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  They  are  interested  and  even  fascinated.  But  without 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
and  without  constant  references  to  the  organs  and  pro- 
cesses themselves,  the  study  of  Physiology  as  a  scientific 
study  of  science  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  By  many  people 
it  is  thought  to  be  almost  necessary  to  know  something  of 
Physiology.  This  is  unfortunate.  It  is  bad  for  Physiology, 
and  worse  for  those  who,  by  having  passed  an  examination 
in  it,  are  led  to  believe  they  know  something  about  it,  when 
in  reality  they  only  know  the  contents  of  a  book. 

The  Characters  in  Hamlet  and  other  im- 
portant Shakesperian  Plays  delineated. 

By  William  Weeks.     London  :  Thomas  Murby. 

It  is  much  better  that  the  student  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  should  gather  his  ideas  of  the  characters  by  care- 
fully reading  the  plays  and  reflecting  on  them,  than  that 
he  should  simply  take  his  opinions  about  the  characters 
at  second  hand.  Still,  the  preparation  for  an  examination 
is  so  often  the  chief  .motive  of  the  student,  and  the  stress 
of  such  necessity  often  makes  it  so  difficult  to  adopt  the 
best  plan  of  study,  that  every  kind  of  help  is  welcomed. 
And,  indeed,  no  help  is  more  worthy  of  welcome  than 
such  as  Mr.  Weeks  affords  in  this  little  book  of  notes  and 
extracts  on  the  characters  in  Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus, 
Richard  II.,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  The  Merch«int  of 
Venice,  The  Tempest,  and  Hamlet ;  provided  it  be  used 
as  an  appendix  to  such  careful  personal  study  as  may  be 
practicable. 

The  notes  have  been  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
reading  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  second  year  students 
in  a  training  college  for  the  requirements  of  the  certificate 
examination,  and  include  valuable  quotations  from 
Gervinus,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Ulrici,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Schlegel,  Dowden,  Hudson,  Moberley,  and  other  Shakes- 
pearian scholars.  In  this  lies  the  highest  value  of  the 
work,  for  most  students  cannot  get  access  to  the  works  of 
these  authors,  and  here  they  have  the  most  pertinent 
portions  of  such  works  collated  for  them  by  one  who  has 
done  his  work  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  has  made  the 
result  available  in  a  convenient  forni. 

Thorn's  New  Reading  Books :  First  Primer, 
Second  Primer,  Infant  Reader.  Dublin: 
Alexander  Thorn  and  Co.,  Limited. 

These  little  books  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
initiating  infant  pupils  into  the  early  stages  of  reading. 
The  plan  of  teaching  new  words  by  similarity  of  spelling 
is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  but  we  doubt  the 
advisability  of  introducing  such  difficult  combinations  as 
gnaic\  {^ffaf)  and  buy  in  a  first  primer.  The  typography 
of  the  primers  is  remarkably  bold  and  clear..  The  Infant 
Reader  contains  several  of  the  childish  poems  of  Jane 
and  Ann  Taylor,  and  a  number  of  quaintly  fresh  fables. 
All  the  books  arc  suitably  illustrated,  many  of  the  wood- 
cuts having  the  clearness  and  delicacy  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  fables  are 
exceedingly  droll. 

MofTatt's  Handbooks  for  Students  :  Shakes- 
peare's Twelfth  Night.  London :  Moffatt 
and  Paige. 

Among  the  many  editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  for 
students  preparing  for  examination  we  know  of  none  in 
which  the  methodical  arrangement  of  various  kinds  of 
help  has  been  so  thoroughly  carried  out  for  the  student's 
convenience.  The  book  begins  with  a  page  of  discussion 
on  the  *  Date  of  the  Play.'  Next  comes  a  page  on  the 
*  Sources  of  the  Plot.'  This  is  followed  by  a  *  Sketch  of 
the  Plot,'  a  plainly  written  narrative,  which  states  in  due 


order  all  the  incidents  of  the  play.  The  text  is  printed 
with  a  rather  wide  margin  on  the  right  of  each  page,  and 
in  this  are  placed  short  explanations  of  certain  words, 
which  are  distinguished  by  italics.  These  explanations 
are  generally  of  the  nature  of  synonyms  ;  they  seem  to 
be  quite  sufficient  for  thtir  purpose,  alnd  are  likely  to  be 
useful  in  paraphrasftvg.  After  the  play  we  find  a  large 
amount  of  informatictn  classified  undet*  separate  headings. 
First,  a  series  of  *  Miscellaneous  Notes '  to  explain  curious 
or  difficult  expressions  referred  to  by  numbers  in  the 
text ;  then  *  Notes  on  the  Language  of  the  Play,'  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  instances  of  grammatical  peculiarities, 
with  quotations,  references,  and  explanations ;  next,  several 
pages  of  '  Etymological  Notes,'  which  supply  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  note-worthy  words.  *  Proper  Names  *  are 
given  with  explanations  of  the  allusions  to  them  ;  para- 
phrasing and  analysis  are  illustrated  by  examples  ;  and 
the  book  ends  with  carefully  written  sketches  of  all  the 
important  characters,  and  *  Literary  Notes,'  quoted  from 
such  Shakespearian  critics  as  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  H.  N.  Hudson.  This  detailed  state- 
ment of  its  contents  shows  how  methodical  and  complete 
are  the  idea  and  arrangement  of  this  handbook,  and  it 
only  remains  to  add  that  the  whole  of  the  work  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  well  done. 

The    Standard    Algebra.       Enlarged   Edition. 
London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers, 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  of  104  pages, 
covering  two  stages  of  the  specific  subject,  algebra  of  the 
code.  The  explanatory  part  is  clear,  full,  and  accurate. 
Many  illustrative  examples  are  worked  out  in  full,  while 
the  exercises,  some  two  thousand  in  number,  are  all 
original.  The  chapters  on  general  results  in  multiplica- 
tion and  resolution  into  factors  are  now  considerably  en- 
larged, and  forty  test  exercises  have  been  added.  From 
personal  knowledge  of  the  book,  we  know  that  results  ob- 
tained by  its  use  are  thoroughly  good.  It  has  our  hearty 
commendation. 

Practical    Geometry  for  Art  Students.     By 

John  Carroll     London:  Burns  and  Oates. 

This  book  embraces  the  whole  of  the  work  required  by 
the  second  grade  art  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, and  will  be  found  equally  serviceable  under  the 
new  regulations  for  the  D.  certificate.  It  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  cheap.  No  private  student  needs  a  better 
book,  and  no  teacher  could  place  a  more  trustworthy  text 
book  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils. 


Copies.      London  j 


New   Standard    Drawing 

Cassell  and  Company. 

This  series  of  drawing  books  for  the  new  drawing 
schedule  is  now  completed  by  the  issue  of  two  books  for 
each  of  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  and  four  books  for  Standard 
VII.  The  freehand  copies  for  Standard  V.  are  very  bold 
and  clearly  drawn,  while  the  practical  geometry  book 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  the  figures  or  the 
letterpress.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  books  for 
Standard  VI.,  the  series  of  examples  in  the  solid  geometry 
for  this  Standard  being  very  carefully  and  suitably  gradu- 
ated. To  compass  the  work  of  Standard  V 1 1,  will  need  all 
the  time  which  ^  teachercan  find  for  the  subject.  The  free- 
hand is  equal  in  difficulty  to  that  required  for  second  grade 
art,  while  the  requirements  in  solid  geometry  go  beyond 
those  for  the  same  grade.  If,  however,  the  work  can  be  got 
through,  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  these  capital  books.  The 
twelve  last  of  the  series  consists  of  exercises  in  shading. 
The  cube,  cylinder,  sphere,  various  prisms,  and  the  cone, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  exercises,  and  the  process  of  shading  ' 
is  carefully  developed  ;  but  the  principle  on  which  the 
shadows  are  formed  is  left  entirely  to  the  teacher.  They 
are  good  copies  ;  and  pupil  teachers  and  others  who  have 
not  had  much  practice  in  shading,  would  do  well  them- 
selves to  use  the  book  as  an  introduction  to  more  ex- 
tended work. 
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Po]mter'&  Drawing  for  the  Standards,  Books 
13,  17,  18,  21.  London :  Blackie  and  Son. 
Messrs.  Blackie  continue  the  production  of  this  good 
series  of  drawing  booksr  Book  1 3  fonns  part  of  the  work 
Standard  IV.  The  instructions  for  the  formation  of  scales 
are  very  full,  but  the  language  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  fourth  standard  child.  Some  of  the  examples  in 
the  book  are  also  rather  advanced.  Books  17  and  18 
cover  the  geometr>'  required  by  the  schedule  for  the  fifth 
Standard,  and  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  practice, 
the  figfures  should  be  much  larger.  Book  21  continues 
the  instruction  in  model  drawing  already  introduced  in 
books  II  to  16.  A  scholar  who  has  fairly  mastered  the 
contents  of  these  books  will  be  well  prepared  to  attack 
models  themselves,  while  the  teacher  has  m  them  capital" 
examples  of  blackboard  copies  for  class  teaching  purposes. 

Australasia.  By  W.  Wilkins.  London  : 
Blackie  and  Son. 
In  a  book  of  252  pages,  Mr.  Wilkins  has  given  a  full 
descriptive  account  of  our  Australasian  colonies  and  the 
adjacent  lands.  It  is  intended  principally  as  a  reading 
book  for  advanced  classes,  and  it  might  also  be  used  with 
very  great  advantage  by  the  pupil  teachers,  whose  course 
of  geography  includes  the  British  Colonies.  The  book  has 
upwards  of  forty  illustrations  and  is  prefaced  by  a  map 
fully  coloured,  while  maps  in  black  and  white  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  text.  Although  not  intended  as  an 
ordinary  text  book,  we  know  of  no  book  intended  for  a 
similar  purpose  containing  such  a  mass  of  information 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  written  in  a  plea- 
sant, agreeable  style,  and  the  various  items  of  information 
being  given  in  the  same  order  for  each  of  the  colonies,  it 
will  serve  as  a  ready  book  of  reference  for  those  whose 
leisure  does  not  permit  them  to  make  themselves  fully 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  that  part  of  the  world 
of  which  it  treats.  No  intending  emigrant  to  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  need  be  ignorant  of  the  natural  history  and 
capabilities  of  the  land  of  his  adoption  who  carefully  reads 
Mr.  Wilkins'  book.  It  has  evidently  been  written  by  one 
well  acquainted  with  what  is  expected  in  such  a  volume, 
and  who  is  fully  convinced  of  the  great  future  which  lies 
before  the  continent  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Albert,  the  Prince  Consort.     By  G.  Holden 
Pike.    Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Pike  on  the  way  in  which 
he  has  compressed  into  228  pages  so  much  interesting 
matter  about  this  good  and  great  man. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  which  are  almost 
essays  in  some  cases,  on  the  different  phases  of  the  Prince's 
character  and  life  ;  e.g.^  we  have  a  chapter  headed  *  The 
Friend  of  the  Poor/  and  another  *His  Christian  Life.' 
True,  there  is  one  chapter  of  a  somewhat  different  cha- 
racter, viz.,  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851. 

The  author  has  had  permission  to  draw  from  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  standard  work  on  the  same  man,  but 
we  are  assured  there  is  a  great  deal  of  original  matter  in 
this  volume. 

The  book  ought  to  be  of  use  to  many,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,— all  in  fact  who  wish  to  live  the  life,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  live,  viz.,  that  one  that  is  of 
advantage  to  all  they  come  in  contact  with,  whether  their 
lot  be  high  or  low,  and  accompanied  or  unaccompanied 
with  riches. 

A  New  Testament  Primer. 
M.A.     Clarendon  Press. 

^  This  is  an  admirable  little  book,  thoroughly  v/ell 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  which  is  not  to  teach  the  Greek 
language,  but  to  enable  zealous  students  of  the  sacred 
books,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical 
education,  to  read  these  books  in  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  written.  In  63  pages  the  essential  parts  of  the 
accidence  are  clearly  set  out.  There  is  then  a  very  short 
syntax  of  10  pages,  in  which  the  illustrations  from  the 
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Greek  are  all  selected  from  the  New  Testament,  The 
rest  of  the  book,  about  60  pages,  consists  of  a  reading 
primer  with  vocabularies.  The  sentences  are  at  first  * 
remarkably  easy  ;  they  increase  in  difficulty,  and  finally 
the  student  finds  himself  translating  consecutive  passages 
from  the  easier  chapters  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  book.  It  is  likely  to  be  very  useful 
to  the  rather  large  number  of  persons  who  would  like  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  but  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  grammar  school  education,  and  who 
do  not  intend  to  read  the  Greek  authors.  The  usual 
introductions  to  Greek,  excellent  as  they  are  for  those 
who  are  proceeding  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  subject,  are 
needlessly  difficult  and  discouraging. 

There  is  a  shorter  way  for  them,  and  we  believe  in  this 
book  it  has  been  found.  We  hope  it  may  be  widely  cir- 
culated and  seriously  studied. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  for  the  Matricu- 
lation of  the  University  of  London.  John 
Bowick,  B.A.,  LL.B.     Stewart  and  Co. 

This  little  book  of  126  pages  is  an  attempt  to  put  in  as 
concise  a  fonn  as  possible  the  matter  required  in  mag- 
netism and  electricity  by  the  University  of  London  for 
matriculation  under  the  new  regulations.  The  book  is 
clearly  written  and  well  illustrated.  Questions  are  given 
at  the  end  ot  the  chapters.  There  is  nothing  strikingly 
original  in  the  method  of  treatment.  We  presume  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  text  book,  the  experiments  being 
carefully  done  by  a  teacher.  There  are  no  directions  for 
the  pupil  to  do  them  for  himself,  and  some  of -the  illus- 
trations might  have  been  simpler  if  the  pupil  is  to  be 
student  and  teacher  in  one.  The  electroscope  on  page  43 
is  of  a  truly  wonderful  shape.  A  few  simple  directions 
would  enable  a  boy  to  make  an  electroscope  for  himself 
which  would  be  both  sensitive  and  useful.  As  a  statement 
of  facts  and  theories  the  book  may  be  recommended. 
It  is  not  a  practical  guide,  and,  to  do  the  author  justice, 
he  does  not  pretend  that  it  is. 

Notes  on  the  Early  Church.  By  Rev.  R.  O. 
Thomas,  F.E.I.S.     Thomas  Murby. 

This  little  volume  is  prepared  for  theological  students 
and  others.  It  covers  the  period  from  64  to  500,  but  at 
the  beginning  we  have  a  valuable  introductory  sketch  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

This  chapter  includes,  amongst  other  things,  thft 
teaching  of  the  different  philosophical  sects,  concluding 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gnostic  Philosophy. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter,  which  correspond  to  the 
centuries,  there  is  a  rhitmi  for  self-examination,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  little  volume  there  are  some  64  questions 
on  the  subject,  extracted  from  University  and  Ordination 
Papers.  We  venture  to  think  these  questions  might  be 
multiplied  with  great  advantage,  and  a  few  model  answers 
given. 

What  Books  to  Lend  and  What   to  Give. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    National  Society. 

This  book  is  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  gifted  and 
learned  writer  whose  name  it  bears. 

Truly  does  she  say,  Books  are  a  necessity  among  the 
appliances  of  parish  work.  If  boys  and  girls  and  young 
men  and  women  cannot  get  good  healthy  books  they  will 
get  bad  ones,  hence  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  matter. 

There  is  a  very  able  distinction  drawn  between  the  kind 
of  books  to  lend  and  the  kind  to  give  ;  the  latter,  the 
writer  says,  which  are  read  and  re-read  and  passed  on  to 
younger  generations  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  some- 
times children,  should  be  more  carefully  selected  than  the 
former,  and  should  always  contain  some  solid  valuable 
advice. 

The  work  is  divided  into  a  good  many  chapters,  such 
as  Little  Ones,  Boys,  Mythology,  Penny  Readings,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  suitable 
books  for  such,  and  these  books  are  all  numbered,  th^ 
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numbers  being  referred  to  in  an  index ;  e,g,^  supposing 
one  has  a  copy  of  *  Rab  and  his  Friends '  to  give  away, 
one  looks  it  out  in  the  index  and  finds  the  number  924 
attached  to  it ;  in  turning  to  924,  which  we  easily  find  on 
page  113,  we  there  see  it  is  considered  a  suitable  book  to 
be  read  to  people  at  Penny  Readings. 
We  cannot  recommend  the  book  too  strongly. 


The  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  now  made  their  first 
awards  to  Students  in  Training  Colleges  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Education  Department  The  Cooncil  of  the 
Society  offered  ten  prizes,  five  to  the  male  students  and  five  to 
the  female  students  in  the  colleges  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
first  prize  in  each  series  is  a  Scholarship  value  Fifteen  Pounds. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Goodgcre,  of  the  Borough  Road,  and  Miss  A.  E, 
Alexander,  of  Whitelands,  have  obtained  these  scholarships* 
Four  prizes,  to  consist  of  books,  are  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Baker, 
Cheltenham ;  Messrs.  H.  Grover,  Battersea,  and  T,  £. 
Quarfe,  Borough  Road,  bracketed  equal ;  and  Mr,  A.  J.  Berry, 
Battersea;  and  four  others  to  Miss  A.  Eve,  Bishop's  Stortford  ; 
Miss  K.  Charlton,  Lincoln ;  Miss  J.  Jones,  Warrington ;  and 
Miss  G.  Martin,  Chichester.  The  male  competitors  are  in  their 
first  year  of  residence,  as  geography  is  not  now  generally  taken 
during  their  second  year  of  training  ;  but  the  female  students 
gain  these  prizes  at  the  close  of  their  College  course.  The 
almost  absomte  failure,  after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years,  to 
stimulate  the  study  of  geogra])hy  in  the  great  public  schools  by 
the  annual  award  of  medals  induced  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  discontinue  these  awards  in  1885,  and  the  diversion 
of  their  funds  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  directly  influence  the 
masses  of  the  people  is  more  likely  to  secure  the  object  chiefly 
desired.  The  scheme  as  affecting  teachers  is  capable  of  exten- 
sion and  possibly,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Department,  pupil 
teachers  may  hereafter  find  during  or  at  the  close  of  apprentice- 
ship valuable  prizes  as  rewards  for  their  study  of  geography. 
The  British  people  should  not  be  ignorant  of  a  subject  so  helpful 
to  commerce,  and  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  popularise  the  subject  is  worthy  of  commendation 
and  support. 


Column* 

Owing  to  numerous  nquests,  we  have  been  induced  to  start  this 
Exchange  Column  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  fVe  shall  be 
^ad  to  insert  announcentcnis  relating  to  the  *  Sale  or  Exchange ' 
of  books,  etc»t  at  the  rate  of  One  Penny  per  line,  prepaid. 


On  Sale.— Practical  Teacher,  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  in 
Parts.  II.,  III.,  IV.  half-bound  leather.  Vol.  I.  publisher's 
cloth  ;  all  very  good  condition.— D.  B.,  Park  Place,  Keighley. 

For  Sale.— Student's  Hume,  3s.  3d. ;  Philips' '  Physical  Atlas,' 
3s.  3d, ;  *  German  Principia,'  Part  1 ,  2s.  3d, ;  I-ee's  'Acoustics* 
(Advd).,  IS.  6d.  ;  Stewart's  *  Physics,'  2s.  6d. ;  Huxley's  *  Phy- 
siology,' 2s.  6d.  ;  Prince's  *  Physi<^raphy,*  Qd.  ;  Cassell's 
*  Dictionary  of  English  History,'  first  five  parts,  4d.  each ; 
Stock's  *  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,'  2  vols.,  2s. ;   all  in 

food  condition;    post  free. — ^Apply  A.  Wilson,  High  Street, 
faryport 

For  Sale.— Hall  and  Knight's  '  Algebra '  (new),  2s.  6d. ; 
C.  Smith's  *  Algebra  *  (new),  2s. ;  French  Principia  and  Key, 
2s.  ;  Gax's  *  First  and  Second  French  Courses  and  Key,'  2s.  ; 
Bennett's  'First  and  Second  Latin  Courses,'  2s.  ;  Jackson's 
^  Practical  Arithmetic  '  (new),  Magnus's  *  Mechanics '  (new). 
Smith's  'Smaller  History  of  England,'  'Principia  Latina,' 
Part  IV.,  Drew's  'Conic  Sections,*  is,  6d.  each  ;  Baume's 
'French  Grammar,'  Elsee's  'Algebra,'  Elsee's  'Arithmetic,' 
'  Matriculation  English,'  Daniell's  *  Grammar,'  Part  I.,  is.  each ; 
Hunter's  '  Key  to  Colenso's  Arithmetic,'  2s.  6d.;  all  in  excel- 
lent condition. — C.  Russell,  76,  Middleton  Road,  Dalston,  E. 

For  Sale. — ^Virtue's  '  Shakespere,'  40  2s.  Parts,  take  20s. ; 
Bkickie's  *  Royal  Portraits  and  Pictures,'  23  2s.  6d.  Parts,  take 
37s. ;  Hamblin  Smith's  *  Geometry  '  (3s.  6<L),  take  2s.  ;  Tod- 
hunter's  *  Algebra  *  (7s.  6d.),  take  5s.  ;  Wormell's  *  Geometry,' 
take  IS.  6d.  (last  three  never  been  used,  quite  new) ;  or  what 
offers  ? — Address — Schoolmaster,  Boston  Union,  Lincolnshire. 


Times. — 'Perfect.' 


Standard,— 'Y try  complete.' 


QUEEN'S   PRINTERS' 

TEACHER'S  BIBLE 

(ORIGINAL    AND    FULLEST), 
With  Concordance,  Indexed  Atlas,  and  'AIDS    TO   BIBLE  STUDENTS.' 


We  have  here,  condensed  and  collected,  the  prominent  results  of  the  labours  of— 

BeV.  T.  K.  CHByHE,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  0/ Inter^reiation^  Oxford. 
BeV.  BTAHLBY  LEATHESj  D.D.,  Hebrew  Professor,  King's  College, 

London, 
BeV.  J.  BAWSOH    LUMBY,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divirdiy, 

Cambridge. 
Bev.  FB0FE8S0B  8ATCE,  H  JL,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Ber.  8*  0>  QBEEN,  "DJi,^  Co-editor  ^tke  Revised  English  Bible^etc^eic. 


Bev.  C.  HOLB,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  London. 

8lr  JOSEPH  HOOKEB,  P.B.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  ai  Kew, 
F.  W.  MADDEN,  Jt..'&,iL.%.^Autkorof the  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  eU. 
Dr.  BTAINEB,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  St  Paul's  Cathedra], 

A  uthorofthe '  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,*  &»  '  Music  of  the  Bible.* 
Bev.  H.  B.  TBISTBAM,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  of  the  College,  Durham,  Author 

of  the  •  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,' '  Bible  Lands,*  etc. ,  etc. 
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III.  Manual  Training — Dravvung,  and  Modelling, 

If  education  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete  living,  the 
instruction  given  in  our  elementary  schools  must  do 
more  for  our  children  than  place  them  in  a  position 
to  gain  information  through  the  medium  of  books. 
Hitherto,  this  seems  to  have  been  too  exclusively  its 
end.  It  has  been  often  said  that  if  you  enable  a 
child  to  read,  and  to  understand  what  he  reads,  you 
place  him  in  a  position  to  gain,  by  his  own  efforts,  any 
further  auiount  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  duty  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  is  thereby 
discharged.  But  this  view  of  the  functions  of  educa- 
tion is  too  limited.  Reading  is  not  the  only,  nor 
indeed  the  chief  key  to  knowledge.  Reading  can 
only  give  us  facts  and  truths  at  second  hand.  No 
education  is  complete,  how  elementary  soever  it  may 
be,  which  does  not  show  us  the  methods  by  which 
knowledge  has  been  created,  and  give  us  some  train- 
ing in  their  use.  Observation  and  experience  are  the 
instruments  of  knowledge  which  we  employ  con- 
tinuously through  life ;  and  education,  if  it  is  to  fulfil 
its  purpose,  must  prepare  us  to  use  these  instruments. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  brings  into  prominence 
the  importance  of  the  early  training  of  our  senses  and 
the  advantages  of  exercising  the  organs  we  employ  in 
observing  and  in  experimenting. 

If  we  were  treating  elementary  education  as  a 
whole,  we  should  have  to  consider  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  development  of  the  social  and 
moral  faculties  of  the  child,  the  necessary  training  for 
the  inculcation  of  habits  of  truthfulness,  unselfishness, 
and  thrift,  and  for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  success  in  life  depends  as 
much  upon  the  possession  of  these  qualities  as  upon 
the  power  of  acquiring  scientific  knowledge  or  tech- 
nical skill.  But  our  enquiry  is  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction 
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which  should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
our  public  elementary  schools,  in  order  that  the 
education  provided  in  them  may  prove  a  suitable 
preparation  for  industrial  life. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  now  evident  that  the  old 
literary  or  *  bookish '  education  is  inadequate,  and  we 
have  to  consider  in  what  way  it  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented. In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  realize  the 
fact  that,  for  the  majority  of  mankind,  to  live  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  is  to  live  by  the  labour  of  the  hand ; 
and  that  the  hand  is  a  powerful  and  delicate  instru- 
ment, capable  at  once  of  answering  to  the  call  of  the 
strongest  muscles  of  the  body,  and  of  responding  to 
the  keenest  perception  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment of  skilled  and  of  unskilled  labour ;  and  it  is  the 
function  of  education  to  adapt  it  to  the  uses  of  the 
former.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating the  hand,  not  only  as  an  instrument  of  artistic 
skill,  but  also  as  an  organ  for  acquiring  knowledge,  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  modern  education.  The 
hand,  properly  cultivated,  helps  to  convey  to  the  mind 
accurate  information  of  the  extemal  world,  and  is  the 
instrument  by  which  mental  images  of  form  and 
beauty  are  impressed  upon  crude  and  shapeless 
matter.  It  is  a  channel  through  which  the  mind  is 
enabled  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  things,  and  the 
implement  by  which  it  impresses  upon  things  its  own 
ideas.  The  artisan  who  fixes  in  clay,  or  wood,  or 
ivory,  or  silver  the  forms  of  beauty  projected  from  his 
mind  is  a  true  poet. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  hand-culture  may 
be  made  a  part  of  elementary  education.  The 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  continued. 
Part  of  the  value  of  Froebelism  lies  in  its  suggestive- 
ness  for  utilising  the  hand  in  acquiring  knowledge 
through  things,  and  in  representing  in  things  the 
pictures  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  first  and  simplest 
means  of  cultivating  the  hand  and  of  making  the  hand 
and  eye  work  in  harmony  is  in  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing. Educational  theory  and  the  needs  of  practical 
life  alike  prove  to  us  that  drawing  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  what  we  call  'technical'  instruction.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  whilst  so  many  subjects  should 
have  been  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  the 
usefulness  of  which,  whether  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  educational  discipline  or  of  value  in 
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practical  life,  is  so  very  questionable,  drawing,  which 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  subjev:t  jor  school 
instruction,  should  have  been,  in  this  cpuntry,  so 
generally  pey^ctod* 

There  is  ^most  a  caficens^s  of  opinion  among 
persons  who  have  thought  Aboui  the  lubjoct,  a9  to  the 
necessity  of  making  drawing  an  obligatory  part 
of  elementary  education.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  means  suggested  for  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye;  its  practical  uses  in  industrial  life 
are  universally  recognised ;  and,  as  mental  discipline, 
its  value  is  attested  by  the  stimulus  it  affords  to  the 
accurate  observation  of  things.  As  a  universal 
language,  it  ought  to  be  taught  to  all.  By  writing, 
we  are  understood  by  those  only  who  know  the 
language  in  which  we  write;  but  drawing  affords  a 
means  of  expression  which  all  who  run  may  read. 
To  the  artisan,  drawing  is  essential  that  he  may 
be  able  to  receive  or  to  give  instructions  and  to 
properly  understand  his  own  work.  To  be  taught 
to  draw  is  as  essential  to  a  child  who  is  to  be  employed 
in  any  one  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  to  be  taught  to 
speak  or  to  write.  It  is  one  of  the  three  modes  of 
expression  which  every  one  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning.  To  make  the  teaching  of  drawing 
obligatory  in  all  elementary  schools  is  the  first  reform 
needed  to  adapt  our  system  of  education  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  life. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  freehand  and 
geometrical  or  linear  drawing.  All  children  may  and 
should  be  taught  a  little  of  both ;  but  some  children 
show  an  aptitude  for  the  former  which  should  be 
encouraged,  and  may  be  the  means  of  determining 
their  future  occupation.  There  are  many  children, 
however,  who  liave  little  or  qo  artistic  perceptions; 
and  these,  afler  having  learnt  the  elements  of  freehand 
drawing  should  be  permitted  to  discontinue  it  for  the 
more  essential  study  of  geometrical  or  linear  drawing. 
If  the  Kindergarten  teaching  be  followed  up  without 
any  break,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  children 
of  the  second  or  third  standard  will  be  able  to  sketch, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  some  of  the  simpler  things 
they  see  around  them.  Very  few  of  these  are  likely 
to  develop  into  artists  or  designers ;  but  all  will 
have  derived  imn^ense  benefit  from  the  habit  of 
looking  at  things  closely  and  carefully,  as  they  must 
do  to  represent  them,  how  imperfectly  soever,  on  paper. 
The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  accurate  observation 
which  is  acquired  by  drawing,  is  a  part,  and  a  very 
important  part,  of  the  discipline  of  science ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  indeed  not  only  in  this  way,  the  one 
study  assists  the  other.  But,  in  order  that  drawing 
may  yield  its  full  value  as  a  means  of  mental  training, 
the  pupil  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  natural 
objects.  It  helps  him  little  or  nothing  that  he  can 
copy  copies.  He  must  depict  things.  He  must  look  at 
things  till  he  knows  them,  and  must  acquire  the  ability 
to  represent  them  on  paper.  There  is  this  in  common 
between  science-teaching  and  art>teaching,  that  both 
should  bring  the  pupil  into  immediate  contact  with 
nature.  It  is  because  drawing  may  be  made  the 
means  of  directing  observation  to  the  form  of  things 
that  the  teaching  of  it  is  valuable,  apart  altogether 
from  the  use  which  the  pupil  may  make  of  the  skill 
acquired.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  from  the  very  first  to  draw  from 
natural  objects.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  advantage  of  letting  children 


commence  by  drawing  from  things ;  but  the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  best  foreign  schools  is  found  to  fully 
support  the  views  of  educationists  as  to  the  importance 
of  accustoming  the  chil4  a«  soon  a«  he  can  use  a 
pencil  or  a  Imish  to  draw  from  real  objects. 

In  tf^chiog  drawing,  the  brush  should  be  more  gene- 
rally used  than  it  is  at  present.  Children  do  not  see 
things  in  outline,  but  as  occupying  a  coloured  portion 
of  space.  They  should  be  taught  to  represent  them  as 
they  see  them ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to 
draw  with  the  brush  in  colour.  Not  only  do  they  thus 
obtain  a  more  adequate  representation  of  the  external 
object,  but  the  exercise  of  painting  is  more  interesting 
to  the  child  than  that  of  outline  drawing,  and  he 
obtains,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  extended  form, 
a  knowledge  of  differences  of  shade  and  colour. 
Many  children  who  show  little  aptitude  or  inclination 
for  drawing  with  the  pencil,  are  pleased  and  interested 
by  the  use  of  paints ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
drawing  would  be  more  generally  liked  as  a  study,  if  the 
brush  were  substituted  for  the  pencil  in  teaching  it. 

But  there  is  no  better  way  of  selecting  for  further 
training  those  children  who  exhibit  any  decided  art- 
aptitude  than  by  teaching  drawing  indiscriminately  to 
all.  From  those  who  exhibit  such  an  aptitude,  the 
bulk  of  industrial  designers  would  be  formed.  It  has 
been  showi\  by  .competent  authorities  that  design  can 
be  taught  more  easily  than  has  been  generally 
suppos^,  and  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  a  pupil's 
progress.  With  a  view  to  the  training  of  industrial 
artists,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
children  should  be  early  taught  the  principles  of 
design.  Much  of  the  Kindergarten  practice  is  exer- 
cise in  design,  and  this  should  be  continued  in  the 
elementary  school.  Children  showing  any  special 
skill  in  drawing  will  very  naturally  afterwards  apply 
that  skill  in  the  practice  of  some  handicraft,  and 
will  thereby  add  beautv  to  every  piece  of  work  that 
passes  through  their  hands.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  development  of  production  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  nearly  every  branch  of  Industry, 
the  taste  and  desire  for  Kandwork  is  on  the  increase. 
But  such  handwork,  to  be  readily  saleable,  must  bear 
upon  it  the  impress  of  artistic  skill.  Moreover,  as  the 
ability  to  create  beautiful  and  suitable  designs — not 
only  in  materials  to  be  fashioned  by  the  hand,  but  also 
in  those  to  be  wrought  by  machinery — depends  greatly 
on  the  designer's  knowledge  of  the  material  itself,  and 
of  its  adaptability  to  the  pattern,  the  artisan  who  is 
familiar  with  the  material,  and  with  the  processes  by 
which  the  design  may  be  reproduced,  is  better  qua- 
lified than  any  one  else— rprovided  only  he  has  received 
a  proper  training — to  become  an  industrial  designer. 
Here  we  see  the  great  economic  advantage  of  teaching 
drawing  and  design  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes,  i.t,,  to  our  future  artisans.  If  they  receive  a 
suitable  art  training,  there  is  nothing  their  hand 
touches  which  their  hand  may  not  beautify.  Not  only 
will  the  worker  in  metal,  wood,  or  lace,  prove  the  best 
designer  of  new  patterns  to  be  wrought  in  these 
materials,  but  he  may  add  original  grace  and  beauty  to 
his  labour  which  will  enhance  considerably  its  value. 
It  is  nothing  else  than  the  neglect  of  art  training  that 
has  made  us  as  dependent  as  we  have  hitherto  been 
on  foreign  artists  for  original  designs  in  nearly  every 
kind  of  material  and  fabric,  and  has  led  to  the  impor- 
tation in  such  lars^e  quantities  of  fancy  articles, 
showing  taste  and  beauty  and  artistic  skill.    If  our 
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handwork  and  the  products  of  our  machinery  are  to 
hold  their  own  in  beauty  of  desi^  with  those  of  other 
countries,  the  foundations  of  artistic  training  must  be 
laid  in  our  elementary  schools.  In  these  schools,  every 
child  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  skill  he  thereby  acquires,  and  for 
the  discipline  the  study  yields ;  and  also  with  the  view 
of  selecting  from  the  children  so  taught  those  who 
show  ability  to  profit  by  further  training. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  drawing  which  is 

aually,  if  not  more,  essential  as  a  part  of  the  industrial 
ucation  of  all  children,  viz.,  mechanical  or  linear 
drawing.  Nothing  is  better  worthy  of  imitation  than 
the  methods  by  which  this  kind  of  drawing  is  taught 
to  children  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Belgium. 
The  absence  of  this  instruction  has  been  a  serious 
drawback  to  our  English  artisans,  very  few  of  whom 
are  able  to  understand  what  is  known  as  an  ordinary 
working  drawing.  Mechanical  drawing  enables  a  person 
to  realise  not  only  the  outward  form,  but,  in  part  also, 
the  construction  of  things.  By  learning  to  draw  to 
scale,  children  may  be  taught  to  represent  the  plan  and 
elevation  and  different  sections  of  simple  objects,  and 
also  to  read  and  understand  working  drawings  when 
placed  before  them.  Such  instruction  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  technical  education.  Although  more  essential 
to  boys  who  are  likely  to  be  engaged  as  carpenters, 
masons,  cabinet  makers,  mechanics,  or  in  other  con- 
structive industries,  drawing  to  scale  is  scarcely  less 
useful  to  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  dressmakers.  More- 
over, whilst  there  are  many  children  who  show  no 
natural  aptitude  for  freehand  drawing,  and  who  are 
aJtogether  wanting  in  the  imagination  and  in  the 
faculty  of  representation  which  might  enable  them  to 
become  successful  artists  or  trade  designers,  there  are 
none  who  cannot  be  taught  to  use  drawing  instruments, 
and  scarcely  any  to  whom  the  instruction  will  not 
prove  serviceable.  Mechanical  drawing  is  a  subject 
of  such  universal  applicability  that  it  can  be  taught 
with  advantage  to  children  of  the  most  diverse  tastes. 
There  is,  too,  an  educational  value,  as  mental  dis- 
cipline, in  the  instruction,  quite  apart  from  its  useful- 
ness in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  that  fully  corroborates 
the  important  dictum  of  Herbert  Spencer,  which 
should  be  exalted  into  a  pedagogic  axiom :  The  educa- 
tion of  most  value  for  guidance^  must  at  the  same  time 
be  the  education  of  most  value  for  discipline. 

There  is  another  hand-exercise,  which,  following  on 
Kindergarten  practice,  should  form  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  elementary  schools,  viz.,  modelling  in  clay. 
Modelling  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of 
drawing.  In  its  earlier  states  it  is  an  easier,  and  is 
generally  found  to  be  a  more  interesting,  exercise. 
The  first  efforts  of  the  pupil  should  of  course  be 
directed  to  the  production  in  clay  of  a  facsimile  of 
some  simple  solid  object,  such  as  an  orange  or  a  pear. 
The  resemblance  between  the  object  and  the  model 
will  of  course  be  more  easily  recognised  by  the  child 
than  between  the  object  and  its  outline  on  paper.  In 
the  production  of  the  solid  model  there  is  a  gratifi- 
cation of  the  sense  of  power,  which  affords  the  child 
more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  in  making  a 
representation  of  the  object  on  a  flat  surface.  The 
training  of  the  eye  in  appreciating  form  and  size  is 
very  valuable,  as  is  also  the  exercise  of  the  hand  in 
translating  into  the  concrete  the  visual  impressions. 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  concentration  of  mind 
and  attention  of  children  engaged  in  modelling,  and 


their  successive  efforts  to  make  their  model  similar  in 
shape  and  size  to  the  object  before  them,  will  realise 
the  value  of  such  lessons  as  sense  exercises.  Lessons  in 
modelling  may  be  easily  graduated,  and,  as  the  pupil 
advances,  he  may  be  taught  to  model  from  ordmary 
drawings,  and  so  to  supplement  his  drawing  lessons. 
The  relation  between  an  object  and  its  picture  will  be 
best  understood,  when  a  child  can  correctly  depict  the 
object  on  a  flat  surface,  and  can,  conversely,  produce 
a  solid  object  from  its  pictorial  representation.  The 
skill  acquired  by  modelling  lessons  is  of  great  practical 
use  in  the  plastic  arts,  but  as  a  subject  of  elementary 
education  its  value  is  greatest  as  an  educational  dis- 
cipline. 

The  teaching  of  modelling  requires  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  appliances,  and  it  can  be  taught  with  equal 
advantage  to  boys  and  girls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  recommended  in 
this  article  is  essentially  a  real  education,  its  object 
being  to  exercise  and  train  the  faculties  by  bringing 
them  into  direct  contact  with  things;  to  impart,  by 
means  of  such  exercises,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
simple  properties  of  things ;  and  simultaneously  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  some  useful  skill.  To 
effect  these  objects  is  to  educate  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word;  and  although  the  full  purposes  of  education 
are  not  thereby  attained,  such  instruction  will  be  found 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  fitting  a  child  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  li4. 

There  are,  however,  other  means  of  manual  training 
which  have  yet  to  be  considered. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   III. 

We  next  hear  of  Pestalozzi  at  Burgdorf, 
^*      first  in  the  somewhat  unexpected  position  of 

iSoo-T'  assistant  to  the  mistress  of  the  infant  depart- 
ment of  the  'primary  schools'  in  that  town; 
and,  a  year  later,  with  three  partners,  in  charge  of 
what  we  should  call  a  'proprietary  school,* 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1800,  and  in  the  following 
year  Pestalozzi  published  his  third  celebrated  book, 
entitled  *  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children.'  The 
title  of  the  book  is  misleading,  for  it  contains  little  or 
nothing  specially  adapted  for  the  guidance  of  mothers, 
and  plunges  at  once  into  the  polemics  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  education.  Nor  is  the  only  inconsistency  to 
be  found  in  the  title-page.  More  will  be  told  about 
this  in  a  later  chapter  in  which  some  account  will  be 
given  of  Pestalozzi's  system ;  but  it  has  been  truly  said 
of  the  volume  in  question,  that '  it  contains  educational 
principles  of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  glaring  blunders  and  inconsistencies, 
and  has  to  be  constantly  corrected  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader.' 
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But  to  return  to  Pestalozzi's  work  as  a  schoolmaster 
at  Burgdorf.  John  Ramsauer,  who  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  became  one  of  his  pupils  there,  has  published  a 
vivid  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  institution,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

*  I  got  about  as  much  regular  schooling  as  the  others, 
namely,  none  at  all ;  but  our  master's  sacred  zeal,  his 
devoted  love  which  made  him  entirely  unmindful  of 
himself,  his  depressed  and  anxious  state  of  mind  which 
even  struck  us  children,  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  me,  and  knit  my  childlike  and  gratfeul  heart  to 
him  for  ever. 

*  The  instruction  which  we  received  was  limited  to 
drawing,  cyphering  and  exercises  in  language.  We 
neither  read,  nor  wrote,  nor  committed  to  memory. 
Take  as  a  specimen  of  an  "  Exercise  in  language,  drawn 
from  natural  history :" — Pestalozzi  would  say,  and  we 
had  to  repeat  the  words  after  him,  while  our  eyes  were 
fixed,  by  his  express  orders,  on  our  drawing,  "  amphibi- 
ous animals — crawling  amphibious  animals — creeping 
amphibious  animals — monkeys,  long-tailed  monkeys, 
short-tailed  monkeys,"  and  so  on.  We  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  this,  for  not  a  word  was  explained,  and 
it  was  all  spoken  in  such  a  sing-song  tone,  and  so 
rapidly  and  indistinctly  that  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  any  one  had  understood  anything  of  it : 
besides  he  cried  out  so  dreadfully  loud,  and  so 
incessantly,  that  he  could  not  hear  us  repeat  after  him; 
our  repetition  consiste;d  mainly  in  saying  the  last  word 
or  syllable  of  each  phrase,  thus  "  monkeys  —  monkeys, 
or  'keys,  'keys."  There  was  never  any  questioning,  or 
any  recapitulation. 

*  As  Pestalozzi  in  his  zeal  did  not  tie  himself  to  any 
particular  time,  we  generally  went  on  till  eleven  o'clock 
with  whatever  he  had  commenced  at  eight,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  he  was  always  tired  and  hoarse.  We 
knew  when  it  was  eleven  by  the  noise  of  other  school- 
children in  the  street,  and  then  we  all  ran  off  without 
bidding  him  good-bye. 

'The  first  time  that  I  was  taken  into  Pestalozzi's 
school  he  cordially  welcomed  and  kissed  me.  He 
then  quickly  assigned  me  a  place,  and  the  whole 
morning  did  not  speak  another  word  to  me,  but  kept 
on  reading  out  sentences  without  pausing  for  a  moment. 
As  I  did  not  understand  a  bit  of  what  was  going  on, 
when  I  heard  the  word  'monkey,'  'monkey,'  come 
every  time  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  as  "Pestalozzi, 
who  was  very  ugly,  ran  about  the  room  as  if  he  was 
wild,  without  a  coat,  and  without  a  neckcloth,  his  long 
shirt-sleeves  hanging  down  over  his  hands,  which 
swung  negligently  about,  I  was  seized  with  real  terror, 
and  might  soon  have  believed  that  he  himself  was  the 
monkey.  During  the  first  few  days,  too,  I  was  all  the 
more  afraid  of  him,  because  he  had,  on  my  arrival, 
given  me  a  kiss  with  his  strong  prickly  beard,  the  first 
kiss  which  I  remember  having  received  in  my  life.' 

We  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  this  only  too  graphic 
picture  of  the  oddities  of  Pestalozzi,  but  it  is  given 
with  perfect  simplicity  by  Ramsauer,  whose  heart  had 
been  completely  won  by  the  kindness,  and  whose 
respect  by  the  nobility  of  character  of  the  great 
teacher.  Meanwhile  the  fame  of  the  institution  grew 
rapidly.  Numbers  of  visitors  came  from  all  parts  of 
Switzerland  to  witness  the  practical  workipg  out  of  the 
principles  enunciated  in  *  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her 
Children'  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  school's 


utility  and  success  were  so  generally  acknowledged 
that,  though  conducted  as  a  private  adventure,  it 
began  to  receive  small  grants  from  the  public  funds. 
But  once  more  Pestalozzi's  evil  star  prevailed ;  the 
Directional  Government  of  Switzerland  was  dissolved 
by  Napoleon  and  the  old  constitution  of  the  Cantons 
restored.  The  new  Bernese  administration  fixed  on 
Burgdorf  Castle  for  local  headquarters,  and  the 
school  had  to  clear  out  of  it  on  the  22  nd  of  August, 
1804.  Pestalozzi  attended  as  one  of  a  deputation  to 
Paris  elected  to  represent  to  '  the  First  Consul '  the 
'  wants  of  Helvetia,'  but  his  educational  projects  alto- 
gether failed  to  attract  the  interest  of  Napoleon,  who 
flatly  told  the  discomfited  enthusiast  that  'He  was  not 
going  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  teaching  of  the 
A  B  C  Another  member  of  the  mission  was  the 
celebrated  educationist  Fellenberg,  who  four  years 
before  had  founded  his  well-known  school  at  Hofwyl. 
When  the  Bernese  authorities  turned 
Pestalozzi  Pestalozzi  out  of  Burgdorf  Castle,  they  gave 
Fellenberg.  "P  ^°  ^^"^  ^^^  monastry  of  Buchsee, 
*  adjoining  which  was  Fellenberg's  estate 
of  Hofwyl,  and  to  him,  'Not  indeed  without  my  con- 
sent,' says  Pestalozzi,  '  but  to  my  intense  mortification, 
was  handed  over  the  general  direction  of  my  school. ' 
Fellenberg  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  what 
Pestalozzi  so  grievously  lacked — namely,  practical 
administrative  ability.  But  when,  in  1840,  this  school 
at  Hofwyl  was  visited  by  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth — 
an  honoured  name  in  the  history  of  English  Education 
—Fellenberg  admitted  that  he  owed  ever^'thing  to 
Pestalozzi.  In  the  former  the  intellect  prevailed,  in 
the  latter  the  feelings :  under  Fellenberg  better  order 
was  maintained,  but  love  was  missing.  His  hand  was 
found  to  be  too  heavy  on  the  reins,  and  Pestalozzi,  re- 
ceiving an  urgent  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Yverdun  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  migrated  thither  in 
1805  with  his  school  and  the  whole  of  his  staff,  'for 
the  teachers,'  he  tells  us,  '  found  the  government  of 
Fellenberg  far  more  distasteful  that  the  want  of 
government  under  me.' 

Pestalozzi  was  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
At      at  the  height  of  his  reputation.    Yverdun 
Yverdun.  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  European 
training  school  for  teachers.     *  Pestalozzian 
schools'  were  established   at    Naples,   Madrid,   and 
St.  Petersburg.     In  our  own   island   the  well-known 
educational  reformers  Bell  and  Lancaster  had  adopted 
several  features  of  his  system,  and  many  philosophic 
writers  saw  in  Pestalozzi  and  his  labours  'the  com- 
mencement of  the  renovation  of  humanity.' 

But  with  all  this,  the  migration  to  Yverdun  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  Pestalozzi's 
greatest  unhappiness.  'The  institution,'  he  tells  us, 
'  bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  internal  decay 
in  the  unequal  and  contradictory  character  of  the 
abilities,  opinions,  inclinations,  and  claims  of  its  mem- 
bers.' But  for  the  present  all  seemed  bright.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  of  ages  varying  from 
six  to  seventeen,  lived  in  the  institution,  and  twenty- 
eight  lodged  in  the  town,  making  165  pupils  in  all. 
Among  them  there  were  seventy-eight  Swiss,  the  rest 
were  English,  Germans,  French,  Russians,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Americans.  Fifteen  teachers  resided  in 
the  buildings,  nine  of  whom  were  Swiss,  and  had  been 
educated  under  Pestalozzi's  eye.  A  visitor  to  Yverdun 
thus  describes  the  externals  of  the  institution ; — 
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*  The  situation  of  the  old  castle,  with  its  four  great 
towers  enclosing  a  courtyard,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
A  broad  meadow  lies  between  it  and  the  glorious  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  on  the  west  side  of  which  rises  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Jura,  covered  with  vineyards. 
We  met  a  multitude  of  boys,  who  conducted  us  to 
Pestalozzi.  His  dress  was  the  extreme  of  untidiness. 
He  had  on  a  threadbare  old  gray  overcoat,  and  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  correspond,  with  no  waistcoat,  and  his 
stockings  hanging  down  over  his  slippers — his  coarse, 
bushy,  black  hair  unkempt  and  frightful.  His  forehead 
was  deeply  wrinkled,  his  dark  brown  eyes  now  soft  and 
tender,  now  full  of  fire.  You  hardly  noticed  that  the 
old  man,  so  kindly  and  genial,  was  ugly ;  you  read  in 
his  singular  features  long-continued  suffering  and  great 
hopes.' 

The  internal  condition  of  the  school  is  thus  described 
by  Pestalozzi  himself,  but  it  is  to  be  feared — and 
indeed  he  subsequently  admitted  the  fact  himself — 
that  he  saw  things  through  rose-coloured  si)ectacles, 
and  as  he  would  have  wished  to  have  them,  rather  than 
as  they  were.  *  A  pure  paternal  and  fraternal  feeling 
everywhere  shines  forth.  The  children  feel  themselves 
free,  and  their  activity  finds  a  powerful  charm  in  their 
employments.  The  life  in  the  house  is  to  a  rare  ex- 
tent a  school  for  cultivating  domestic  affection  and 
domestic  unity.  The  disposition  of  the  great  body  of 
our  inmates  is  good :  a  spirit  of  strength,  of  repose, 
and  of  endeavour  rests  on  the  whole.  Some  pupils 
evince  an  angelic  disposition,  full  of  love,  and  of  a 
presentiment  of  higher  thoughts  and  of  a  higher 
existence.  The  bad  ones  do  not  feel  themselves 
comfortable  in  the  midst  of  our  life  and  labour;  on 
the  other  hand,  every  spark  of  good  and  noble  feeling 
which  still  glimmers  even  in  the  bad  ones  is  encouraged 
and  developed.  The  children  are  neither  hardened 
by  punishment  nor  made  vain  and  superficial  by 
rewards.  Their  feelings  are  not  lightly  wounded ;  the 
weak  are  not  made  to  compare  themselves  with  the 
strong,  but  with  themselves.  We  never  ask  a  pupil  if  he 
can  do  what  another  can,  we  only  ask  him  if  he  can  do 
a  thing,  but  we  always  ask  him  if  he  can  do  it 
perfectly.  We  live  altogether  united  in  brotherly  love, 
free  and  cheerful,  and  are,  in  respect  of  that  which  we 
acknowledge  as  the  one  thing  needful,  one  heart  and 
one  soul.' 

It  may  be  well  to  set  side  by  side  with  this  report 
(in  which  the  indicative  appears  to  be  sometinres  used 
instead  of  the  optative  mood)  some  passages  from  the 
dispassionate  report  of  the  five  commissioners  sent  down 
by  the  Swiss  Diet  at  Freiburg  to  examine  the  school. 
*  This  institution  in  no  way  aims  at  coming  into  close 
connection  with  our  establishments  for  public  instruc- 
tion. Determined  at  any  price  to  interest  all  the 
faculties  of  children  in  order  to  direct  their  develop- 
ment according*  to  its  own  principles,  it  has  taken 
counsel  of  its  own  views  only,  and  betrays  an  irresist- 
ible desire  to  oi)en  for  itself  new  paths,  even  at  the 
cost  of  never  treading  in  those  which  usage  has  now 
established.  This  was  perhaps  the  best  way  which 
could  be  chosen  for  arriving  at  useful  discoveries,  but 
it  is  also  a  design  which  renders  harmony,  with  us 
impossible.  The  institution  pursues  its  own  way,  the 
public  schools  pursue  theirs,  and  there  is  no  probability 
that  both  ways  will  soon  meet.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  "  force  of  circumstances  "  has  always  driven 
M.  Pestalozzi  beyond  the  career  which  his  pure  zeal 
and  fervent  charity  had  marked  out  for  him.      Let  us 


profit  by  the  excellent  ideas  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  undertaking,  but  let  us  also  lament 
that  an  adverse  fate  must  hang  over  a  man  who  by 
".  the  force  of  circumstances  "  is  constantly  hindered 
from  doing  what  he  would  wish  to  do.' 

The  publication  of  this  report  was  followed  by  a 
long  and  acrimonious  paper  war,  which  brought  the 
institution  into  discredit  by  throwing  light  upon  its 
weakest  points.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  school 
had  turned  the  heads  of  the  teachers ;  producing,  as 
Pestalozzi  himself  admits,  *  an  audacity  of  behaviour 
towards  the  whole  world  and  towards  everything  done 
in  education  that  was  not  cast  in  our  own  mould.' 
Again  with  such  a  medley  of  children  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Euroi^e,  the  institution  had  po  mother 
tongue.  Prayers  were  read  every  morning  first  in 
German  and  then  in  French.  At  the  lessons  in  the 
German  language,  intended  for  German  children,  there 
were  French  children  to  whom  every  word  spoken 
was  unintelligible.  Again,  despite  Pestalozzi's  self- 
deceiving  optimism,  the  life  was  as  unlike  home-life  as 
it  well  could  be,  and  the  little  boys  especially  had  to 
endure  mucfi  hard  treatment  and  privation.  But  all 
these  drawbacks  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  bitter  dissensions  which  sprang  up 
among  the  subordinate  teachers.  The  two  most 
prominent  members  of  the  staff  were  Schmid  and 
Niederer.  Of  the  former,  a  Tyrolese  shepherd-boy 
who  had  joined  him  at  Burgdorf,  *  more  rude  and  un- 
kempt than  his  master,  but  with  the  eyes  and  beak  of  a 
hawk ' — Pestalozzi  thus  writes,  *  By  his  practical  talent 
and  indomitable  activity  he  soared  above  the  influence 
of  every  other  person  in  the  establishment  I  looked 
upon  the  strength  of  this  pupil,  though  still  so  young, 
as  the  mainstay  of  the  house';  and  later,  *  Schmid 
threw  a  hard  shell  round  the  kernel  of  my  vanishing 
labours  and  saved  me.*  These  characteristics  made 
Schmid  an  invaluable  element  in  an  institution  con- 
ducted by  a  man  'gifted,*  as  Pestalozzi  says  of 
himself,  *  with  an  unrivalled  incapacity  to  govern,'  for 
Niederer  also,  the  second  in  command,  was  completely 
destitute,  as  he  often  acknowledged,  of  practical  ability. 
He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  high  culture  and  lofty 
intellectual  ambition ;  and  seeing  in  Pestalozzi,  as  we 
are  told,  *a  man  who  had  grasped  with  instinctive 
profoundity  the  subject  of  human  culture,  but  had  given 
only  a  fragmentary  view  of  it,  and  who  could  not  control 
the  ideas  which,  as  it  were,  possessed  him, — Niederer 
believed  that  be  was  himself  destined  to  build  up  out 
of  those  fragments  a  complete  and  systematic  theory.' 
Both  these  men,  though  each  in  his  way  more  highly 
gifted  than  Pestalozzi,  loyally  acknowledged  him  as  their 
master,  and  submitted  to  his  influence  in  everything 
except  living  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other, 

Schmid  first  seceded  and  went  so  far  as  to 
Pestalozzi's  write  against  the  institution.      When  he  had 

death,  been  prevailed  upon  to  return,  thirteen  of  the 
staff  withdrew,  and  with  them  Niederer,  whose 
desertion,  and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it,  threw  the  old  man  into  such  a  passion  of  grief  and 
anger  that  he  became  delirious,  and  his  reason  only 
slowly  returned.  For  he  saw  in  Niederer  'the  one  man 
in  the  institution  who,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of 
German  culture,  was  fitted  to  gain  for  the  new  method 
its  proper  place  in  the  region  of  human  culture  gener- 
ally.' Only  by  such  a  man,  he  thought,  could  the 
educated  world  be  won  over  to  his  plans ;  by  such  a 
man  only  must  his  Swiss  idiom  be  translated  into 
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*  High  German,'— nay,  for  some  time  he  so  far  agreed 
with  Niederer  as  to  think  that  *  Niederer  understood 
l)im  better  than  he  understood  himself.'  And  now 
began  a  money  squabble,  leading  to  a  protracted  law- 
suit between  Pestalozzi  and  the  seceding  teachers, 
which  brought  further  discredit  and  pecuniary  loss  uix>n 
the  institution,  and  poisoned  all  the  remaining  days 
of  the  old  man's  life.  The  lawsuit  was  decided  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  and  then  Pestalozzi  determined  to 
transfer  his  institution  from  Yverdun  to  Neuhof,  where 
be  had  made  his  first  unsuccessful  venture  just  ^^y 
years  before.  The  very  successes  of  the  Yverdun 
school  were  a  misfortune  in  Pestalozzi's  eyes,  because 
he  saw  that  it  had  attracted  scholars  of  a  much  higher 
social  class  than  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended;  and  he  therefore  now  determined  to  re- 
establish the  institution  in  a  new  situation,  on  a  new 
basis,  and  to  end  his  life  as  he  had  begun  it,  in  teach- 
ing the  children  of  the  poor.  But  on  his  announcing 
his  intention  of  doing  so,  the  remaining  teachers, 
who  had  become  ambitious  in  prosperity,  refused  to 
accompany  him,  and  nothing  was  left  for  Pestalozzi 
but  to  close  the  school  altogether.  This  he  did  in 
1825,  and  withdrew  alone,  impoverished  and  widowed, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  to  end  his  days  under  the 
roof  of  his  grandson. 

He  had  lost  his  devoted  wife  about  eight  years 
before  this  last  blow.  What  a  chequered  life,  but 
with  how  much  more  of  shadow  than  of  sunshine, — 
must  she  have  led  for  those  five-and-forty  years ;  with 
a  husband  of  such  tender  affectionateness,  such  nobility 
of  feeling,  such  exalted  disinterestedness, — ^but  at  the 
same  time  such  an  unkempt,  thriftless,  poverty-stricken, 
oae-idea'd  enthusiast  as  Pestalozzi. 

When  the  customary  parting  hymns  had  been  sung 
before  the  closing  of  her  coffin,  the  old  man  turned 
towards  it,  and  said,  *  We  were  spurned  and  despised 
by  all ;  sickness  and  poverty  bowed  us  down ;  we  ate 
dry  bread  with  tears.  "What  was  it  that  in  those  days 
of  trial  gave  you  and  me  the  strength  to  persevere,  and 
not  cast  our  ho|)e  away?'  Thereupon  he  took  up  a 
Bible,  and  laid  it  on  the  breast  of  his  dead  wife,  adding, 
'From  this  source  you  and  I  drew  courage,  and 
strength  and  peace.' 

Pestalozzi's  constitution  had  been  weak  from  child- 
hood. He  had  undergone  severe  illnesses,  and  met 
with  more  than  one  all  but  fatal  accident,  yet  he  lived 
to  drain  the  cup  of  a  long  and  disappointed  life ;  and 
died  as  heart-sick,  and  as  nearly  heart-broken,  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  brave  and  religious  man  to  die.  His 
last  conscious  moments  however  were  lighted  up  with 
a  parting  gleam  of  his  old  brightness  and  serenity. 
Calling  his  friends  to  stand  around  his  bed,  he  spoke 
to  them  thus :  *  I  forgive  my  enemies ;  may  they  find 
peace  now  that  I  go  to  everlasting  rest.  I  should  like 
to  have  lived  another  month,  to  have  completed  my 
last  labours;  but  I  again  thank  God,  who  in  His 
providence  calls  me  away.  And  you  my  children, 
remain  in  quiet  attachment  to  one  another,  and  seek 
for  happiness  in  the  circle  of  home.' 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Birr  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1827.  Scarcely  any  persons  not  of 
his  own  family  attended  his  funeral,  for  the  snow  lay 
thick  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  interment  took  place 
on  the  second  day,  the  news  of  his  death  had  reached 
a  very  few.  But  for  some  time  afterwards  it  was  the 
custom  for  school  children  and  teachers  of  the  canton 
of  Argovia  to  come  and  sing  their  hymns  over  his  grave, 
{To  be  continued*) 
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Jeanne  d'Arc.  Joan  of  Arc. 

CHAPTER  VI.-  continued. 


Un  cri  d'horreur  s'^l^ve 
de  toute  la  France, 
et  surtout  \  Paris 
vendu  aux  Bourguignons. 
On  accuse  le  Dauphin, 
innocent  du  crime  des  Ar- 

ma^nacs 
qui  avaient  frapp^  seuls, 
pour  prd van ir  la  reconciliation 

des  deux  princes. 

Isabeau,  qui  accuse  elle- 
m^me  son  fils, 

se  fait  enlever  par  les  Bour- 
guignons 

de  la  captivity 

oil  la  retenaient  les  Armag- 
nacs  k  Tours. 

Les  Bourguignons  et  la  reine 

se  liguent  avec  les  Anglais 

maltres    de    la    moitid    du 

royaume. 
Elle  rentre  avec  eux    dans 

Paris, 
sur   les    cadavres    de    deux 

mille  Parisiens 
immol^  k  la  vengeance  de 

Montereau. 
Elle  donne  sa  fille  k  Henri  V, 

roi  d'Angleterre. 

Les  Parisiens,   ivres    de    la 

popularity 
du  nouveau  due   de    Bour- 

g<^:nc, 
proclament,  \  Pinstigation  de 

ce  vassal, 
le  roi  d'Angleterre  r<^gent 
pendant  la  vie  de  Charles  VI, 
et  roi  de  France 
apr^s  la  mort  de  I'insensd 

Le  Dauphin,  proscrit  par  ses 

oncles 
et  par  sa  m&re, 
erre  de  province  en  province, 

declare  coupable  d'un  crime 
qu'il  n'a  pas  commis. 

Le  roi  d'Angleterre  vient 
prendre    possession     de     la 

r^gence  k  Paris. 
Deux    Frances,    deux    rois, 

deux  r^gences, 
deux  armies,  deux  gouveme- 

ments, 
deux  nations,  deux  noblesses, 
deux  justices  sont  face  k  face  ; 

p^re,  fils,  m^re,  oncles, 
neveux,    concitoyens,  Stran- 
gers, 
se  disputent  le  droit,  le  sol, 
le  trone,  les  villes. 


A  cry  of  horror  rises 

from  the  whole  of  France, 

and  especially  at  Paris 

sold  to  the  Burgundians. 

They  accuse  the  Dauphin, 

innocent  of  the  crime  of  the 
Armagnacs 

who  alone  had  struck, 

in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
conciliation 

of  the  two  princes. 

Isabeau,  who  herself  accused 
her  son, 

caused  herself  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  Bur|^ndians 

out  of  the  captivity 

in  which  the  Armagnacs 
detained  her  at  Tours. 

The  Burgundians  and  the 
queen 

form  a  league  with  the 
EngHsh 

masters  of  half  the  king- 
dom. 

She  enters  with  them  into 
Paris, 

over  the  corpses  of  two 
thousand  Parisians 

sacrificed  to  the  vengeance 
of  Montereau. 

She  gave  her  daughter  (in 
marriage)  to  Henry  V., 

king  of  Enj^land. 

The  Parisians,  intoxicated 
with  the  popularity 

of  tfhc  new  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 

proclaim,  at  the  instigation 
of  this  vassal, 

the  king  of  England  regent 

during  the  life  of  CharlesVL, 

and  king  of  France 

after  the  death  of  the  mad 
king. 

The  Dauphin,  proscribed  by 
his  uncles 

and  by  his  mother, 

wandered  from  province  to 
prmince, 

proclaimed  guilty  of  a  crime 

which  he  had  not  com- 
mitted. 

The  king  of  Eng[land  came 

to  take  possession  of  the 
regency  in  Paris. 

Two  Frances,  two  kings, 
two  regencies, 

two  armies,  two  govern- 
ments, 

two  nations,  two  nobilities, 

two  (systems  of)  laws  con- 
front each  other  ; 

father,  son,  mother,  uncles, 

nephews,  fellow  citizens, 
foreigners, 

fight  for  the  right,  the  soi^ 
the  throne,  the  towns, 
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les  d^pouilles,  le  sang  de  la  the  sj^ils,  the  blood  of  the 

nation.  ^  nation. 

La  mort  enl^e  le  roi  d'Angle-  Death  carried  ofT  the  king 
terre  k  Vincennes  ;  of  England  at  Vincenncs, 

Charles  VI  lesttitautombeau,  Charles  VI.  followed  him  to 

the  tomb, 
p^re  de  douze  enfants  d'Isa-  the   father   of    the   twelve 

beau,  children  of  Isabeau^ 

et  ne  I^guant  le  royaume         and  only  leaving  the  king- 
dom 
qu'k  Tetranger  et  k  Tanarchie.  to   the   foreigner    and    to 

anarchy. 
.Le  due  de  Bedford  prend  in-  The  Duke  of  Bedford  in- 

solemment  solently  assumed 

lar^gence  au  nom  de  PAngle*  the  regencv  in  the  name  of 

terre,  England, 

poursuit  la  poign^  de  nobles  pursued     the     handful    of 

noblemen 
qui  veulent  rester  Frangais  who  had  resolved  to  remain 
avec  le  Dauphin,  French  with  the  Dauphin, 

les  d^fait  k  )a  bataiUe    de  defeated  them  at  the  battle 

Vemeuil,  of  Vemeuil, 

exile  la  reine,    devenue  un  exiled  the  queen  (who  had) 
embarras  du  r^gne  become  a  source  of  em- 

barrassment to  the  king- 
dom 
apr^  avoir  M.  un  instrument  after  having  been  an  instru- 

d'usurpation  ;  ment  of  usurpation  ; 

concentre  les  armies  de  FAn-  concentrated  the  armies  of 


gleterre, 
de  la  France  et  de  la  Bour- 

gogne 
autour  d'Orl^ans,  d^endue 
par  quelqnes  milliers  de  par- 
tisans du  Dauphin, 


England, 
of  France  and  Burgundy 

round  Orleans,  defended 
.by  a  few  thousands  of  the 
folk>werB  of  the  Dauphin, 
et  qui  contient  presque  seule  and  which  contains  almost 

alone 
ce  qui  reste  du  royaume  de  what  remains  of  the  king- 
France. 
Les  terres  sont  ravag^ 


•sor  tout  le  territoire 
par  le  flux  et  le  reflux 

de  ces  bandes  tant6t  amies 

tant6t  ennemies, 
et  qui  se  chassent 

comme  le  flot  le  Hot,  ^ 

en  saccageant  les  moissons, 


dom  of  France. 

The  land  was  ravaged  (de- 
vastated, plundered) 

over  the  whole  country 

by  the  movements  backwards 
and  forwards 

dL  these  bands   sometimes 
friendly, 

sometimes  hostile, 

and  who  drive  each  other 
onwards 

as  wave  drives  wave, 

at-the-same-time   (en)     de- 
stroying the  harvests, 

burning  the  towns, 

plundering, 


en  brfilant  les  villes, 

en  dispersant,  pillant,vioIant,  driving   away, 

violating, 

massacrant  les  populations,     massacring  the  people. 
Pendant  cet  evanouissement  During  this  stupor(weaken- 

de  la  patrie,  ing)  of  the  country, 

le    jeune    Dauphin,    tant6t  the  young  Dauphin,  at  times 

r^veill^  aroused 

par  les  cris  du  ]>euple,  by  the  outcries  of  the  people, 

tantot     assoupi     dans    les  at  others  buried  in  the  plea- 

plaisirs  de  son  %e,  sures  of  his  age, 

s'enivraitd'amourpourAgn^  was  enraptured  with   love 

Sorel  for  Agnes  Sorel 

au  chateau  de  Loches.  at  the  castle  of  Loches. 

Cette    femme    ador^e   d'un  This  woman  worshipped  by 

jeune  roi  a  young  king 

sans  royaume  rougissait  pour  without  a  kingdom  blushed 

elle-m^e  for  herself 

et  pour  lui  d'un  bonheur  sans  and  for  him  at  their  hap- 

gloire.  piness  without  glor>'. 

Ayant  fait  venir,  une  nuit,        One  night  having  sent  for 
un    devin  daps  le    chiteau  a  soothsayer  to  the  castle  to 

pour  interroger  consult 

la  fortune  sur  sa  destin^        fortune  on  her  destiny 
«n  pn^ence  du  Dauphin,  le  in  presence  of  the  Dauphin, 

devin,  the  soothsayer, 


pour  flatter  son  coeur  ou  son 

ambition, 
lui  proph^tisa  qu'elle  serait 

un  jour 
r^pouse  du  plus  grand  roi  de 

la  terre. 
*  SMI  doit  en  6tre  ainsi, 
dit  Agn^s  Sorel  en  se  levant 

et  en  s'adressant  au  Dauphin, 
il  faut  que  je  sorte  et  que 

j'aille 
de   ce   pas    ^pouser   le  roi 

d'Angleterre  ; 
car,  en  la  langueur 
c^ui  vous  encbafne  ici, 
je  vois  trop  que  vous  ne  sere« 

pas 
longtemps  le  roi  de  France.' 
Le  Dauphin  versa  des  larmes 

de  honte, 
surmonta  son  amour  et  reprit 

la  campagne. 
Seul  prince  peut-fitre 
en  qui  Tamour  ait  conseill^ 
le  devoir  et  r^veilW  la  vertu  ! 
Ainsi,  le  roi  cherchant  en  vain 

ses  sujets  dans  son  peuple, 

le  peuple  cherchant  en  vain 

son  roi  dans  la  monarchic, 
le  Fran^ais  cherchant  en  vain 

une  patrie  dans  la  France : 
tel  ^tait  P^tat  de  la  nation, 

quand    la     Providence    lui 

r^v^la 
son  salut  dans  une  enfant. 


in  order  to  flatter  her  heart 

or  her  ambition, 
prophesied  that  she  would 

one  day  be 
the  wife    of    the    greatest 

kin^  in  the  world. 
^  If  it  is  to  be  so, 
said   Agnes    Sorel     rising 

at-the-same-time  (en) 
and  addressing  theDauphin, 
I  must  leave  and  go 

instantly    and    marry   the 

king  of  England ; 
for,  in  the  effeminacy 
which  chains  you  here, 
I  see  too  well  that  you  will 

not 
long  be  kin^  of  France.' 
The  Dauphm  shed  tears  of 

shame, 
overcame  his  love  and  re- 
sumed the  campaign. 
The  only  prince  perhaps 
in  whom  love  counselled 
duty  and  awoke  virtue  I 
Thus,  the  king  seeking  in 

vain  for 
his     subjects    among    his 

people, 
the  people  seeking  in  vain 

for 
their  king  in  the  monarchy, 
the     Frenchman    in    vain 

seeking  for 
his  fatherland  in  France  \ 
such  was  the  state  of  the 

nation, 
when   Providence  revealed 

to  it 
its  salvation  in  a  child. 


VH. 


II  y  avait  en  ce  temps-Ik  k 

Domremy, 
village  de  la  haute  Lorraine 

champenotse,' 
sur  le  penchant  bois^   des 

Vos^es, 
non  lorn  de  la  petite  ville  de 

Vaucouleurs, 
une    famille   dont    le    nom 

^tait  d*Arc. 
Le  p^re  de  famille  dtatt 
un  simple  laboureur,  mais  un 

laboureur 
qui  cultivut  son  propre  heri- 
tage 
et  dont  le  toit,  bllti  et  poss^dd 

par  ses  p^res,  devait  appar- 

tenir  k  ses  fils. 
Si  Ton  en  juge  par  les  mceurs 

et  par  les  habitudes  domes- 
tiques  de  la  famille, 

il  y  avait  dans  cette  maison 
de  paysans 

le  loisir  et  la  pi^t^  que  donne 
Taisance, 

et  cette  noblesse  de  coeur  et 
de  front 

qu*on  retrouve  en  ceux 

qui  cuitivent  Ui  terre  pater- 
nelle 

plus  qu'en  ceux  qui  travail- 
lent 

dans  I'atelier  d'autrui. 


There  was  at  this  time  at 

Domremy, 
a  village  of  Upper  Lorraine 

adjoining-Champagne, 
on  the  woody  slope  of  the 

Vosges, 
not  far  from  the  small  town 

of  VaucouleurSf 
a  family  whose  name  was 

D'Arc. 
The  father  of  the  fistmily  was 
a  simple    farmer^     but    a 

farmer 
who  cultivated  his  own  pro* 

perty 
and  whose  house,  built  and 

owned 
by  his  fathers  (ancestors)j 

would  belong  to  his  sons. 
If  we  may  judge  of  it  by 

the  manners 
and  by  the  domestic  habits 

of  the  family, 
there  was  in  this  peasant 

home 
the  leisure   and  the   piety 

which  ease  gives, 
and  that  nobility  of  heart 

and  features 
which  we  find  in  those 
who  cultivate   their    patri- 

monial  estates 
rather  than  in  those  who 

work 
in  the  workshops  of  others 
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parce  que  la  possession  d'un 

coin  de  terrc, 
quelque  petit  qu'il  soit, 
consen'e   au   paysan  I'ind^- 

pendance 
de  rime  en  lui  faisant  sentir 

qu^l  tient  son  pain  de  Dieu. 

Le    p^re  s'appelait  Jacques 

d'Arc ; 
la  m^re,  Isabelle  Rom^e, 
surnom  qu'on  donnait 
dans  ces  contr^es  aux  pele- 
rines 
qui  ^taient  allies  k  Rome 
visiter   les    pieux  tombeaux 

des  martyrs, 
lis  avaient  trois  enfants  : 
deux  fils,  Pun  nommd  Jacques 

comme    son     p^re,     Tautre 

Pierre, 
et  une  fille  venue  au  monde 

apr^s  ses  fr^res 

et  qui    portait    le    nom  de 

Jeanne, 
bien  que  sa  marraine  lui  ei^t 

donne 
aussi  le  nom  de  Sibylle. 

Un  soc  de  charrue, 
armoirie  du  laboureur, 
^tait  grossierement  sculpt^ 
sur  le  linteau  de  pierre 
au-dessus  de  la  porte  de  la 

chaumi^re. 
Le  p^re  et  les  deux  fils  cul- 

tivaient  les  champs ; 
lis  soignaient  les  attelages  de 

leurs  charrues, 
dans    cette    contrde    oil    on 

laboure 
avec     des    chevaux     aussi 

propres 
a  la  guerre  qu'au  sillon. 
La  m^re  restait  k  la  maison 
pour  garder  le  seuil  et  sur- 

veiller  le  foyer. 
£lle  ^tait  assez  riche 
pour  s'occuper  seulement 
des    soins    domestiques     et 

int^rieurs, 
sans     tenir     elle-m6me    la 

faucille 
et  se  charger  du  fardeau  des 

gerbes. 
Elle  dlevait  sa  fille 
dans  la  m^me  condition  de 

loisir 
qu'elle  avait  elle-meme  chez 

son  mari. 
Bien  que  Jeanne, 
dans  sa  premiere  enfance, 
'oudt  et  s'^garit  au  bord  des 

bois 
avec    les   petites    filles    du 

village, 
sa  m^re  ne  Pemploya  jamais 

comme  berg^re  \  garder  les 

troupeaux. 
Elle  ne  savait  ni  lire  ni  ^rire, 

X 

et  ne  pouvait  lui  cnseigner 
ce  qu'elle  ignorait ; 


because  the  possession  of  a 

comer  (plot)  of  land, 
however  small  it  may  be, 
preserves  in  the  peasant  his 

independence 
of   mind  by   making    him 

feel 
that  he  derives  his  susten- 
ance from  God. 
The     father     was      called 

Jacques  d'Arc ; 
the  mother,  Isabelle  Rom^e, 
a  surname  that  was  given 
in      these      countries      to 

pilgrims 
who  had  been  to  Rome 
to  visit  the  sacred   (pious) 

tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
They  had  three  children  : 
two  sons,  one  called  Jacques 

(James) 
after  his  father,  the  other 

Pierre  (Peter), 
and  a  young  girl  come  (bom) 

into  the  worid  after  her 

brothers 
and  who  bore  the  name  of 

Jeanne  (Jane  or  Joan), 
although     her    godmother 

would  have  given  her 
also  the  name    of   Sibylle. 

(Sibyl). 
A  ploughshare, 
the  peasant's  coat  of  arms, 
was  rudely  carved 
on  a  stone  lintel 
above  the  cottage  door. 

The  father  and  the  two  sons 
cultivated  their  fields  ; 

they  attended  to  their 
plough-horses, 

in  this  part  of  the  country 
where  they  plough 

with  horses  as  suitable 

for  war  as* for  the  furrow. 
The  mother  stayed  at  home 
to  guard  the  threshold  and 

look  after  the  housework. 
She  was  rich  enough 
to  busy  herself  only 
with  home    and    domestic 

cares, 
without  herself  handling  the 

sickle 
and  carrying  the  sheaves. 

She  brought  up  her  daughter 
in  the  same  state  of  ease 

as  she  herself  enjoyed  with 

her  husband. 
Although  Joan, 
in  her  earliest  years, 
played  and  strayed  on  the 

border  of  the  woods 
with  the  little  village  girls, 

her  mother  never  employed 

her 
as  a  shepherdess  to  guard 

the  flocks. 
She  could  neither  read  nor 

write,  • 
and  could  not  teach  her 
what  she    herself  did  not 

know  ; 


mais  elle  I'entretenait 

de  choses  honn^tes  et  pieuses 

qu'une  m^re  de  famille 

verse  par  tradition 

dans  la    m^moire    de    son 

enfant. 
Elle  lui  apprenait  k  coudre 
avec  cette  perfection  qui  est 

Part  domestique 
des     jeunes     filles     depuis 

Pantiquit^. 
Jeanne  ^tait  devenue  si  habile 

dans    ces    travaux  sdden- 

taires  de  Paiguille, 
qu'aucune  matrone  de  Rouen, 
dit-elle  elle-mdme, 
n'aurait  pu  rien  lui  remontrer 

de  plus 
de  ce  metier  ou  Rouen  excel- 

lait  alors. 

Elle  filait  aussi  les  toisons 
ou  le  chanvre  k  cot^  de  sa 

m^re. 
Elle  recevait  d'elle  seule 
les  instmctions  de  P^glise. 
*  Aucune  fille  de  son  Igc 
et  de  sa  condition, 
dit  une  de  ses  compagnes 
interrog^e  sur  cette  enfance, 

n'^tait  tenue  plus  amoureuse- 

ment 
dans  la  maison  de  ses  parents. 
Que  de  fois  i'allai  chez  son 

p^re ! 
Jeanne  dtait  une  fille  simple 

et  douce. 
Elle  aimait  k  aller  k  P^glise 

et  aux  saints  p^lerinages. 
Elle  s'occupait  du  menage 

comme  les  autres  filles. 
Elle  se  confessait  souvent. 

Elle    rougissait    de    honte 

honnSte 
quand   on  la  raillait  sur  sa 

pietd 
et  sur  ce  qu'elle  aimait  trop 
k  prier  dans  les  sanctuaires. 

Elle  ^tait  aumoni^re  et  cha- 
ritable. 

Elle  soignait  les  enfants 
malades 

dans  les  chaumieres  voisines 
de  la  maison  de.  sa  m^re.' 

Un  pauvre  laboureur  du  pays 
disait 

k  ses  juges  qu'il  se  souvenait 

d'avoir  €\.€  veill«f  ainsi  par  elle 
quand  il  etait  enfant. 


but  she  would  teach  her 

good  and  pious  things 

which  the  mother  of  a  family 

pours  by  tradition 

mto  the  memory  of  her 
child. 

She  taught  her  to  sew 

with  that  perfection  which 
has  been  the  domestic  art 

of  young  girls  from  an- 
tiquity. 

Joan  had  become  so  skilful 
in  this  sedentary  needier 
work, 

that  no  matron  of  Rouen, 

she  herself  said, 

could  have  shown  (taught) 
her  anything  more 

of  that  art  (trade)  in  which 
Rouen  at  that  time  ex- 
celled. 

She  spun  also  the  fleece 

or  hemp  by  her  mothers 
side. 

She  received  from  her  alone 

her  religious  instruction. 

*  No  daughter  of  her  age 

and  station, 

says  one  of  her  companions 

(when)  interrogated  about 
her  (Joan's)  infancy, 

was  more  lovingly  cherished 

in  the  house  of  her  parents  ! 

How  often  did  I  go  to  her 
father's  1 

Joan  was  a  simple  and 
gentle  girl. 

She  was  fond  of  going  to 
church 

and  on  sacred  pilgrimages. 

She  spent  her  time  in  house* 
hold  matters 

like  other  young  girls. 

She  often  went  to  the  con- 
fessional. 

She  blushed  with  modest 
shame 

when  they  rallied  her  on 
her  piety 

and  on  bemg  too  fon^l 

of  praying  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries. 

She  was  charitable  and  fond 
of  giving  alms. 

She  nursed  sick  children 

in  the  cottages  near  her 
mother's  house.' 

A  poor  country  labourer 
said 

to  her  judges  that  he  re- 
membered 

having  been  nursed  thus  by 
her 

when  he  was  a  child. 


Grammatical  Notes,  Questions^,  Sentences,  and  Pieces 
for  Translation  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 


Parse : — La  passion  du  citoyen  pour  sa  patn'e  se  compose  de 
toutes  les  passions  personnelles-  ou  desinteressees  dont  Dieu  a 
petri  le  coeur  humain  :  amour  de  soi-mcme,  et  defense  du  droit 
sacre  que  tout  homme  venant  en  ce  monde  a  d'occuper  sa 
place  au  soleil  sur  la  terre. 
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La"~^tU  art.,  sing.,  fern.,  agreeing  with  passion. 

passion — abst,  noun,  sing.,  fem.,  nom.  case  to  verb  compose. 

tfn  =  (ie  le — def.  art.,  gen.  case,  sing.,   masc.,  agr.   with 
citoyen. 

cUoyen — noun,  sing.,   masc.,   genitive  case,  governed    by 
passion. 

pour — ^prep.  gov.  patrie. 

sa — conjunctive  poss,   adj.  pron.,   fring.,   fem.,  3rd  pers., 

agr.  with  patrie. 
/tf/rrVr— noun,  sing.,  fem.  gov.  by  pour, 
j^— reflex,  pron.,  sing.,  fem.   (=  passion),  ace.  case,  gov. 

by  compose. 
com/osf^-^e^ex,  verb,  regular,  act.,  indie,  pres.,  3rd.,  sing., 

agreeing  with  nom.  passion. 
i/e — prep.  gov.  passions. 

tout-e-s — indef.  adj.  pron.,  plur.,  fem.,  agr.  with  passions. 
Us — def.  art.,  plur.,  Tem.,  agr.  with  passions. 
passions — abst.  noun,  plur.,  fem.,  gov.  by  de. 
personel'l-e-s — ^adj.,  plur.,  fem.,  agreeing  with  passions. 
OH — disj.  conjunction. 

d^sinteressi-e-s — adj.,  plur.,  fem.,  agr.  with  passions. 
dont—x^\,  pron.,  genit.  case,  plur.,  fem,  (=  passions),  gov. 

by  a  p^tri. 
Dicn — noun,  sing.,  nom.  to  aux.  verb  a. 
a — aux.  verb,  irreg.,  indie,  pres.,  3rd,  sing,  agr.  with  Dieu. 
pilri — past  part,  of  petrir,  sing.,  masc. 
apHri—^A  the  pass<6  indefini    (past  indefinite)   tense    of 

petrir. 
/;— def.  art.,  sing.,  masc,  agr.  with  coeur. 
c<£ur — noun,  sing.,  masc.,  gov.  by  a  pctri. 
Aiwiain^zd}.f  sing.,  masc.,  agr.  with  coeur. 
awottr—ahsi.  noun,  sing.,  masc:  no  art.  because  in  apposi- 
tion to  passion. 
de — prep.  gov.  soi-m^me. 
soi'tnime—dh],  indef.  reflex,  pron.,  gov.  by  de. 
et — conj. 
defense — abstr.  noun,  sing.,  fem.  :  no  art.,  in  apposition  to 

passion. 
dn — def.  art.,  gett.,  sing.,  masc,  agr.  with  droit. 
droit— abstr,  noun,  sing.,  masc,  gov.  by  defense. 
sacr^' — adj.,  sing.,  masc,  agr.  with  droit. 
^tie-^rei,  pron.,  sing.,  masc.  (=  antecedent  droit),  accus., 

gov.  by  aux.  verb  a. 
tout — ^indef.  adj.  pron.,  sing.,  masc,  agr.  with  homme. 
Iiomtne — noun,  sing.,  masc,  nom.  to  aux.  verb  a. 
venant — pres.  part,  of  irreg.  verb  venir. 
en — prep.  gov.  monde. 

ce — dem.  adj.  pron.,  sing.,  masc,  agr.  with  monde. 
f/untde—novaa,  sing.,  masc,  gov.  by  en. 
a — aux.  verb,  irreg.,  indie,  pres.,  3rd,  sing.,  agr.  with 

homme. 
dWcuper — de  prep.,  occuper  verb  in  fin.,  gov.  by  droit. 
sa — conj.  poss.  adj.  pron.,  sing.,  fem.,  3rd  pers.,  agr.  tvith 

place. 
p/ace — noun,  sing.,  fem.,  accus.  case,  gov.  by  occuper. 
an  (—  (i  le) — def.  art.,  dative  case,  sing.,  masc,  agr.  with 

soleil. 
soleil — noun,  sing.,  masc,  dat.  case. 
j«r— prep,  gov,  terre, 
la — def.  art.,  sing.,  fem.,  agr.  with  terrc 
terre — ^noun,  sing. ,  fem. ,  gov.  by  prep.  sur. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Aussi — ^a-t-il  enfante.  When  a  sentence  begins  with  au^jsi, 
peut-etre,  k  peine,  etc.,  the  nom,  is  placed  after  the  verb.  En 
aerait-il  autrement?  Here  en  i»  pleonastic.  I^s  actes  sont 
proportiotinJs,  Once  for  all  we  will  nere  give  the  three  principal 
rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle.  Rule  I.— If  the 
past  part,  comes  after  any  tense  of  tne  verb  dtre  the  past  part. 
must  a^ee  in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject  of  etre,  as  : 
l*hoinine  est  (dtait,  fut,  sera,  serait,  a  ete,  avait  ^te,  aura  6te, 
aurait  et^)  aime,    Les  hommes  sont  (etaient,  furent,  seront,  etc.) 


aimes.  La  femme  est  (etait,  etc )  aimee.  Les  femmes  sont 
(etaient,  etc)  aimees.  Rule  U. — ^The  past  part,  remains 
indeclinable  if  conjugated  with  the  verb  avoir ^  as  :  L'homme  a 
aime  ;  les  hommes  ont  aim^  ;  la  femme  a  aim^ ;  les  femmes  ont 
aime.  Rule  HL — If  an  accusative  case  precedes  the  verb  avoir, 
the  past  participle  must  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  that 
accusative,  as  :  Je  Tai  vu  =  I  have  seen  him  (le).  Je  Tai  vu-e 
=  I  have  seen  her  (la).  Je  les  ai  vu-s  =  I  have  seen  them 
(the  men).  Je  les  ai  vu-es  =  I  have  seen  them  (the  women). 
L'homme  que  (accus.,  masc,  sing.)  j*ai  vu.  Les  hommes  que 
(accus.,  masc,  plur.)  j'ai  vu-s.  La  femme  que  (accus.,  fem., 
sing.),  j'ai  vu-e.  Les  femmes  que  (accus.,  fem.,  plur.)  j'ai  vues. 
Les  lettres  que  j'ai  ecrit-es.  Quelle  faute  (accus.,  sing., 
fem.)  ai-je  commis-e  ?  Quelles  fautes  ai-je  commis-es  ?  Qui 
nous  ont  emmaillottes  ;  the  past  part,  is  masc ,  plur.,  to  agree 
with  the  accus.  -nous  before  the  verb  otit  (Rule  III.,  above)  ; 
four  qu^  un  progres  social  soit :  words  meaning  in  order  that^ 
mtroducing  final  sentences,  take  the  subjunctive.  La  premiere 
condition,  c'est  que  ce  peuple  soit :  soit  is  subj.  after  the  super- 
lative/r^'wuVtr. 

CHAPTERS  n.,  III.,  IV. 

To  be  right  (thirsty,  sleepy,  afraid,  ashamed,  etc.)  =  avoir 
raison  (soif,  sommeil,  peur,  nonte).  Qu'elle  s'appelle  Judith. 
Note  the  following  meanings  of  que :  en  T^iat  qnW&  sont  =  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  are.  Un  moment  viendra  que  =  a 
time  will  come  when.  Si  vous  alliez  ^  Paris  et  que  vous 
voulussie2,  etc,  =  if  you  were  going  to  Paris  and  if  ( =  que 
which  always  takes  subj.  when  it  means  if)  you  would,  etc 
Que  =  pourquoi  in :  que  ne  repond-il  =  why  does  he  not  reply  ? 
Que  =  comme  in :  que  vous  etes  heureux  =  hffio  fortunate  you 
are.  Que  =  combien  in  :  que  de  bonheur  j'ai  eu  =  ho7o  much 
happiness  I  have  had  !  Que  =  quoique  in  :  quoiqu*  une  partie 
du  monde  cherche  a  tromper  and  que  I'autre,  etc  =  although 
one  half  of  the  world  tries  to^  deceive  and  although  the  other, 
etc  Que  =  soit  que  in :  ^w'il  perde  ou  ^;/'il  gagne  =  ivhether 
he  loses  ot  whether  he  gains.  Se  trompa  a'arme ;  Tit.  =  deceived 
itself  in  its  weapon.  Jeanne  d'Arc  ne  s'arma  que  de ;  lit.  = 
only  armed  herself  with. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ne  se  pose  seulement  pas ;  lit.  =  does  not  set  to  itself  only. 
Un  grand  homme  =  an  eminent  man ;  un  homme  grand  =  a 
tall  man.  On  s'y  eblouit  et  on  s'y  brdle  ;  lit.  =  one  dazzles 
oneself  in  it  and  one  bums  oneself  therein. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1409  =  mil  quatre  cent  neuf.  In  dates  we  write  mil  not 
mille.  Cent  and  quatre-vingts  when  followed  by  a  number  do 
not  take  s.  We  omit  in  and  and  in  dates.  1409  =  also 
quatorze  cent  neuf.  Se  decomposait,  lit.  =  disintegrated  her- 
self. Echapper  de  =  to  flee  from  ;  echapper  i  =  to  avoid  ; 
j'echapper  de,  always.  S*«5taient-enduits  =  had  covered  them- 
selves. Reflexive  verbs  use  the  auxiliary  verb  t^fre ;  we  use  to 
have.  Translate  the  tenses  of  ^tre  by  the  corresponding  tenses 
of  <wwr,  thus  : 

I  hazfe  washed  myself  =  je  me  suis  (not  ai)  lave. 

I  hoii  washed  myself  =  je  m'ctais  (not  avais)  lave. 

I  shall  have  washed  myself  =  je  me  serai  (not  aurai)  lave. 

I  should  have  washed  myself  =  je  me  serais  (not  aurais)  lave. 

I  may  have  washed  myself  =  je  me  sois  (n©t  aie)  lave. 

I  might  have  washed  myself  =  je  me/usse  (not  eusse)  lave. 

Leur  enlevait  I'exploitation ;  verbs  of  tahini^  aivay  govern  the 
dative  case.  Se  denouaient ;  lit.  =  untied  themselves.  Ils- 
osent  I'immoler  :  oser,  pouvour,  vouloir,  place  no  prep,  after 
them  before  following  inhn.  II  s'essaie  ;  lit.  =  he  tries  himself, 
i.e.i  his  strength.  S'enivrait  d'amour  ;  lit.  =  intoxicated  him- 
self with  love.  Devin,  fem.  devineresse.  Devin,  fem.  devineuse 
=  guesser.  S'il  doit  en  ^re  ainsi :  en  is  here  pleonastic.  De 
ce  pas ;  lit.  =  with  this  step.  Seul  prince ;  no  art.  because  it 
is  in  apposition  with  le  dauphin.  En  qui  I'amour  ait ;  ait  is 
subj.  after  seul.  Enfant  (masc.)  may  be  equally  well  applied  to 
a  child  of  either  sex. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CANDIDATES. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Dictation.  ' 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand  with  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

1.  Find,  by  practice,  the  value  of  127  tons  13  cwt.  3qr«.  14  lbs. 
of  steel  rails  at  ;f  13  los.  per  ton. 

£     s.    d. 

13    10    o    ss  cost  of  I  ton 

127 

127  tons 
10  cwt. 
2  cwt 

1  cwt. 

2  qrs. 
I  qr. 
14  lbs. 
I27tns.i3ct 

3iq"- 


10  cwt 

1  M 

2  qrs. 
lor. 

14  lbs. 


=  J  of  I  ton 
\  of  10  cwt. 

[  of  2  cwt. 

^  of  I  cwt. 
^  of  2  qrs. 
r  of -I  qr. 


1714  10 

0 

S           J 

6  IS 

0 

=      , 

I     7 

0 

s         , 

VI 

6 

r=        J 

9 

= 

0    3 

i\ 

=        J 

0    I 

4 

=        1 

'7^3  17    3J  = 


2.  A  bankrupt's  debts  exceed  his  property,  which  is  worth 
^'1,736,  by  the  sum  of  £$0^  5  how  much  can  he  pay  in  the  £  ? 

debt       debt 
;f 2,240  :  £t  ::  ;f  1,736  :  x. 
£h73^  ^ 
2,240 

3.  If  2  tons  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  be  carried  three  miles  for  1 8s.  9}d.» 
how  far  ought  6  cwt.  3  qrs.  to  be  carried  for  the  same  money  ? 

6  cwt.  3  qrs.  :  2  tons  2  cwt.,  3  qrs.  ::  3  mis.  :  x, 
or  or 

27  qrs.  171  qrs. 

3  mis.  X  l7i^,g^b,   Ans. 


27 


4.  If  the  carriage  of  7  cwt.  44  lbs.  for  140  mis.  be  £t  iSs.  4d.^ 
what  weight  can  be  carried  126  mis,  for  13s.  5d.  ? 

£1  i8s.  4d.  :  13s-  5d.  ] 

46^.'  :  161S.  \   -7  cwt.  44  lbs.:.. 

126  mis.  :  140  mis.  J 
828  lbs.  X  161  X 


460  X  126. 


.y?  =  315  lbs.  =:  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  7  lbs.  Ans. 


FEMALES. 


*l.  Find,  by  practice,  the  price  of  3  acres  3  roods  25  poles  of 
Uind  at  the  rate  of  ;£'i20  per  acre. 

£    s.   d. 

X20    o    o  =s  cost  of  I  acre 
3 


2  ro.  =  A  of  I  ac. 
I  ro.  =  1  of  2  ro. 
20  po,  =  1   of  I  ro. 
5  po*  =  i  of  20  po. 


360    0   0  = 

,      3  acres 

60     0     0    =: 

„       2  ro. 

30    0    0  =      , 

,       I  ro. 

15     0     0   =        , 

,      20  po. 

3  15    0  =      i 

f      5Po- 

468  15    0  = 

,      3  ac.  2  ro.  25  po. 

2.  Make  out  in  proper  form  and  duly  receipt  a  bill  for— 
9  lbs.  tea  at  2^d.  per  ounce, 
36  apples,  3  to  the  lb.,  at  5^d.  per  lb., 
1,000  eggs  at  4  for  3id. 
76  lbs.  butter  at  ;£'6  los.  8d.  per  cwt, 

Edinburghj  25th  Feb.,  1888. 
Mrs.  Hamilton, 

Bought  of  Samuel  Soott. 

9 lbs.  tea  at  2^d.  per  oz.  ... 

36  apples,  3  to  the  lb.,  at  5id.  per  lb. 

1,000  eggs  at  4  for  3jd 

76  lbs.  butter  at  £6  los.  8d.  per  cwt. 


£  ».  d. 
.  I  10  o 
.056 
.  3  12  II 
.488 

£9  17    I 


Pa 


id  25th  Feb. 

£9  17s. 
Sam 


1888. 
Id. 
uel  Scott. 


J 


3.  Find,  by  practice,  the  value  of  27  cwt.  3  qrs.  6  lbs.  at 
;^22  8s.  per  cwt. 

£    s.    d. 

22    8    o  =  cost  of  I  cwt. 
27 


2  qrs.  =  i  of  I  cwt. 

1  qr.    =  }  of  2  qrs. 
4  lbs.  =  J  of  I  qr. 

2  lbs.  s=  ^  of  4  lbs. 


4.  What  is  the  cost  of  7  tons  IS  cwt.  of  bell  metal  at  £y  i6s. 
per  cwt.  ? 

£    s.  d. 

155    00=  cost  at  £1  per  cwt. 

£7       u 
108.      M 

4s.       »> 

2S.         „ 

£7  ids.   per  cwt. 


««H 

16 

0 

s: 

»» 

27  cwt 

.         II 

4 

0 

s 

>> 

2  qrs. 

5 
0 

12 
16 

0 

0 

^ 

»» 

4lbi 

0 

8 

0 

= 

91 

2  lbs. 

622 

16 

0 

= 

t9 

27  cwt.  3  qrs. 

6  lbs. 

los. 
4s. 

2S. 


rof  Zi 
\  of  4s. 


1,085 

0 

0 

= 

77 

10 

0 

ss 

31 

0 

0 

= 

'5 

10 

0 

= 

12*^ 

0 

0 

= 

G 

rutumftTt 

'  The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any  other  European 
nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls 
into  more  pauses  and  intervab  than  in  neighbouring  countries,* 

1.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

Parsing. 

Z?«&*fA/— verb,  teg.,  intrans.,  act,  indie,  pres.,  indef.,  3rd 
pers.,  plur.,  agreeing  with  subj.  *  English.' 

more — adv.  of  degree  mixiif.  'delight.* 
♦  nation— covaxaoTi  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  nom.,  subj.ot  (delights), 

remarhs— common  noun,  neut.,  plur.,  nom.,  subj.  of  *  are.* 

which — pro.,  simple  rel.,  antec.  *  remarks,'  3rd  pers.  plur., 
neut.,  nom.,  subj.  of  *  are  made.' 

«/— adv.  of  manner,  modif.  *  is  kept.' 

more—&d},   of  quant.,  compar.  deg.  (much,  more,  most), 
qual.  'pauses.' 

counlries— com,  noun,  neut.,  plqr»»  obj.,  gov.  by  *in.' 

2.  What  is  an  abstract  noun?  Give  aome  of  the  principal 
methods  of  forming  them,  with  examples. 

An  abstract  noun  denotes  the  quality,  action,  or  state  of  some 
proper  or  common  noun,  considered  apart  from  the  thing  in 
which  it  is  found,  as  whiteness,  truth,  motion. 

Abstract  nouns  are  principally  formed  from— 

{a)  Adjectives,  ^.^.,  goodftess,  truth,  justice,  from  good,  tme^ 
just 

{b)  Verbs,  e,g,,  speech,  thrift,  shrift ^  from  speak,  thrive^ 
shrive. 

(c)  Concrete  nouns,  «^.,  despotism,  knavery,  tyra$my^  fronr 
despot,  knave,  tyrant. 
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3.  Analyse  the  following  simple  sentences  :•— 
(a)  John  gave  me  a  shilling  yesterday. 
{b)  Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain, 
(r)  *  With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  ! ' 

Analysis. 


•0 

^ 

M 

4» 

i 

0 

1 

I-. 

s 

►« 

>  £ 

H 

t 

1^ 
1 

1 

0 

■hi 
11-* 
-  § 

'§■^3  8^ 

1 

1 

M 

H 

5 

i 

i 

•S 

S 

1 

o« 

04 

a 

I 

they       en- 
dowed with 
powers 

u 

2 

-? 

i^ 

^ 

2: 

>«• 

'^ 

H 

V} 

• 

SECOND  PAPER. 

(One  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper, ) 

Geography. 

1.  Name  in  order  the  bays,  river  mouths,  and  firths  along  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Beginning  on  the  north  and  going  south  we  have  Pentland 
Firth,  Dornoch  Firth,  Cromarty  Firth,  Beauly  Firth,  Moray 
Firth,  F.  of  Tay,  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  F.  of  Forth,  Mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  Mouth  of  Tyne,  Mouth  of  Tees,  Humber,  Wash, 
Yarmouth  Roads,  Estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Downs. 

2.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  Belfast,  Kilkenny,  Limerick, 
Langholm,  Wakefield,  Bath,  Huddersfield,  St.  Kilda? 

Be^t,  on  Belfast  Lough,  in  co.  Down,  is  the  second  city  in 
Ireland  for  population,  and  greatly  exceeds  Dublin  in  manufac- 
turing industry,  especially  for  linen  and  cotton.  It  has  con- 
siderable foreign  and  cross-channel  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  '  Queen's  Colleges.* 

Kilkenny,  on  the  river  Nore,  is  the  second  dty  in  the  province 
of  I^iasto'.  The  streets  are  paved  with  blade  marble,  quarried 
in  the  vicinity.  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Berkeley  received  the 
early  part  of  their  education  in  the  grammar  school  here. 

lAmerick  is  a  large  and  populous  city  on  the  Shannon  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary ;  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  Ireland.  At  the  Revolution  it  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  cause  of  James  II.,  but  capitulated  to  the  troops  of 
William  in  1691.  It  has  great  import  and  export  trade,  and 
manufactures  beautiful  lace. 

Langholm,  a  town  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  Esk,  is  near  the 
English  border,  and  noted  for  woollen  manufactures.  Telford, 
the  famous  engineer,  was  bom  here. 


Wakefield,  a  town  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has 
various  manufactures,  iron  works,  and  active  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Bath  is  a  handsome  city  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  it  has  long  been  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  England. 

HtMersfield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  an  im- 
portant seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

St,  Kilda,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,,  52  miles  west  of  Harris, 
one  of  Hebrides,  Scotland,  is  the  resort  of  numerous  sea-fowl, 
whose  feathers  are  a  source  of  income  to  the  inhabitants. 

History. 

1.  Mention  any  results  arising  from  the  friendly  relations  so 
long  subsisting  between  Scotland  and  France. 

The  results  arising  from  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  French  were  commonly  disastrous  to  Scotland. 

James,  afterwards  Tames  I.,  being  sent  to  France  for  safety 
from  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle,  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nineteen  years. 

In  1 5 13  James  IV.  was  induced  to  take  part  with  France 
against  Henry  VIII.,  and  he  perished  along  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  nobility  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden. 

During  the  minority  of  James  V.  the  country  was  torn  by 
English  and  French  factions,  and  when  he  grew  up  and  married 
Mary  of  Guise  he  became  a  persecutor  of  the  leadmg  reformers. 

His  daughter  Mary  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (which  was 
fought  to  compel  her  marriage  with  Prince  Edward  of  England) 
was  sent  in  her  sixth  year  to  France  where  she  remained  for 
thirteen  years,  imbibing  those  principles  which  led  to  her  de- 
thronement. 

2.  Describe  briefly,  and  give  the  dates  of  the  following 
battles: — Dupplin  Moor,  Sauchieburn,  Pinkie. 

Dupplin  Moor,  in  Perthshire,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  Baliol  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  1332.  The  Earl  seeing 
the  contemptible  appearance  of  Baliol's  English  forces  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  any  danger  from  such  a  mere  handful  of  enemies. 
Total  carelessness  was  the  natural  consequence,  but  ere  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  the  Earn  and  easily  routed  an 
army  that  had  abandoned  itself  to  intemperance. 

At  Sauchieburn;  in  Stirling,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
James  III.  and  his  insurgent  nobles,  1488.  The  malcontent 
army  was  18,000  strong,  and  placed  in  three  divisions.  The 
Royal  army  was  also  in  three  parts.  At  first  the  rebels  were 
driven  back,  but  the  second  division  stood  firm,  and  the 
Royalists  were  made  to  retreat.  James  soon  lost  the  little 
courage  he  possessed,  and  fled.  In  entering  the  village  of 
Mihon  the  kmg*s  horse  was  frightened  by  a  wogian  and  threw 
the  king.  He  was  carried  to  a  miller's  house  and  the  inmates 
called  for  a  priest.  A  man  who  pretended  to  be  a  priest  came 
in,  and,  leaning  over  him,  stabbed  the  king  to  the  heart.  The 
king's  troops  fought  bravely  for  a  time,  but  they  heard  a  flying 
rumour  of  his  death,  and  at  last  broke  and  fled. 

The  battle  of  Pinkie  arose  out  of  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Protector  Somerset  in  1547.  News  having  arrived  that  an 
English  army  had  gathered  for  invasion,  a  Scottish  army  took 
up  a  strong  position  at  Pinkie,  near  Musselburgh.  Somerset 
drew  up  his  troops  and  awaited  an  attack,  the  Scottish  position 
being  too  strong  to  assail.  The  Scots  left  the  hills  and  advanced 
to  fight  the  English  on  the  plain.  After  four  hours  hard  fighting 
the  van  of  the  Scots  was  driven  back  a  little.  Mistaking  this  for 
flight  some  Highlanders  flung  down  their  arms  and  fled.  The 
panic  infected  the  rest  and  the  whole  army  took  to  flight.  The 
English  followed  and  killed  inmiense  numbers  of  the  fugitives. 

3.  Name  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  and  give  a 
brief  account  of  one  of  them. 

The  Leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  were  George  Wishart, 
John  Knox,  Andrew  Melville,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray. 

John  Knox  was  bom  at  Haddington  and  was  educated  there 
and  at  St.  Andrews  for  the  priesthood.  The  reformed  doctrines 
had  already  taken  root  in  tne  minds  of  the  people,  but  fear  of 
the  priests  prevented  the  profession  of  them.  Knox  having 
embraced  them  was  immediately  an  object  of  persecution.  On 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  French,  Knox 
who  had  joined  the  party  in  it  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  France 
and  was  made  a  galley  slave.  On  his  liberation  he  went  to 
England  and  was  favourably  received  by  Cranmer,  but  he  re- 
tired to  Geneva  when  Mary  I.  became  queen.  After  a  time  of 
unsettled  wanderings  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict  between  Catholicism   and    Protestantism.      His    zeal 
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hastened  the  work  of  destruction  and  arms  were  resorted  to  on 
both  sides.  Knox  during  these  uncertain  times  never  abated  his 
preaching  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  as  when  his  enemies 
placed  soldiers  to  fire  at  him  if  he  dared  to  speak  after  the  taking 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  When  Mary 
became  Queen  of  Scotland  Knox,  who  had  spoken  publicly 
against  her,  was  an  object  of  interest,  and  she  sought  to  win  him, 
but  in  vain.  She  then  attempted  to  silence  him  by  law,  but  the 
judges  acquitted  him  of  Ijer  charge  and  he  continued  his  work. 
After  a  series  of  vexatious  attempts  to  hinder  him,  all  un- 
successful, he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  legal  recognition  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  very  souls  of  the  Scots.     He  died  1572. 

END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST   PAPER. 
( Thvo  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper, ) 

DictatioiL 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand  with  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  ,of  copy-setting  the  word 
•  Exquisitely.  * 

Write  in  small  hand  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence '  In  a  turret  chamber  high  of  ancient  Holy  rood.' 

.   Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

I.  DividelT>^^^Uy^?i±-4 

It's  of  2^   ^iiJL_li  = 
5i-4^     •8i}-62j 
llx-V  ^  .2i_+Ji  = 
814 

4L 
19* 


-62  J 


Sh  -  4  A 
\\  X  V  X  ^i/*  X  n'  X  ^5  =  iS^V.Ans. 


2.  Find  the  value  of  '856  of  2  cwt.  26  lbs.  —  3-2i^  ot 
2qrs.  10  lbs. 

lbs. 

•856  of  2  cwt.  26  lbs.    =250  lbs.  X  "856  =  214 

— 3*21^  of  2  qrs.  10  lbs.    =    66  lbs.  X  3^  =  213 

I  lb.  Ans. 
* 

3.  How  long  would  a  column  of  men,  extending  3,420  feet 
in  length,  take  to  march  through  a  street  a  mile  long  at  the 
rate  of  58  paces  a  minute,  each  pace  being  2^  feet  ? 

(a)  The  total  number  of  feet  to  be  marches  before  they  clear 
.  the  village  is  5,280  ft.  +  3,420ft.  =  8,70b  ft. 
{J})  They  march  2 J  ft.  x  58  or  145  ft.  per  min. 
\c)  145  It.  :  8,700  ft.  ::  I  min.   :  jr. 

I  min.  X  8,700  _  60  min.  or  I  hr.  to  march  through  the 
145  village. 

4.  If  7  men  mow  37  acres  in  3  days,  working  8  hours  a  day, 
how  many  men  could  mow  a  field  twice  the  size  in  7  days, 
working  4  hours  longer  each  day  ? 

I  size     :  2  sizes     1 

7  days  :  3  days     V    :*   7  men  :  x, 

12  ho.    :  8  ho.      J 

7i5£!L>L2JL32<J=4men.  Ans. 
I  X  7  X  12  — 

FEMALES. 

I.  Find  the  value  of  5  ac.  2  ro.  7  po.  88  yds.  at  ;f  161  i6s.  8d. 
per  acre. 


2  ro.    =  J  of  I  ac. 

5  po-   =  T «  of  2  ro. 

2  po.   =   4*0  of  2  ro. 

88  yds.  =  i^  of  I  ac. 


£   s.  d. 

161  16    8      = 

cost  ot  I  acre. 

5 

8c9    3    4      = 

5  acres. 

80  18    4      = 

2  ro. 

511:     = 

5Po. 

2      0      Sj     r= 
2    18    IO,«i   = 

2  po. 
88  yds. 

900    2    iH  = 

5  ac.  2  ro. 
88  yds. 

2.  If  for  £\  IIS.  6d.  I  can  have  10  cwt.  80  lbs.  carried  36 
miles,  what  weight  can  I  have  carried  24  miles  for  the  same 
money  ? 

24  miles  :  36  miles  ::   10  cwt.  80  lbs.    :  jr. 
10  cwt.  80  lbs.  X  36  _ 


24 


16  cwt.  8  lbs.    Ans. 


7po. 


3.  A  bankrupt  whose  debts  amount  to*  ;£'4,200  6s.  8d.  after 
dividing  his  property  among  his  creditors  leaves  ;£'2,625  4s.  2d. 
unpaid ;  how  much  did  he  pay  in  the  J[,  ? 
£      s.    d. 
4,200    6    8 
^,625    4    2 

I.57S  "2"  6 

/•1,5752s.  6d.  \\  £\  :  X. 
or 
^        .    „                378.030d. 
^'  ^  378030  =  7S6O600S.  ^        ^   ^^ 
1008080        100S080       -i 

Grammar. 

Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  family  affiaurs,  a  little 
boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her  that  he  wasgoin^  into 
large-hand  on  Tuesday. 

■    Give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  above  passage. 


(a)  Total  debts     = 
Unpaid  „ 
Paid       „        = 

(b)  /'4,200  6s.  8d. 

or 
i,oo8,o8od. 


2. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in 

italics. 

\r. 

2       ' 

1 
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0 

2 
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(indirect) 
(3)  (direct 

H 

«4i« 

'2 
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0 

0  talk  0 
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2^ 
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1 

^ 

C/5 

U 

w 
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m 

t; 

y. 

cS 

^ 

0 

u 

Q 

,    ^ 

-2  •-- 

•SbC 

5 

.£ 

V5 

subo 
nou 
to( 

J^ 

«liJ 

3« 

CO 

u 
a: 

H 

y, 

C/3 

(I) 

Soon  after  this 
tie  boy  at  the  1 
end  of  the  tab 
told  her 

(2) 

they  began  to 
of  family  affaii 

(3) 

that  he  was  goi 
nto  large-hand 
Tuesday 

M 

^ 

M 
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Parsingf. 

Soon — adv.  of  time  mod.  *  after'  or  'soon  after*  =  one 

word. 
after — ^prep.  shewing  relation  between  *  told  *  and  '  this.' 
this — demonstr.  adj.,  pron.,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  'after.' 
as — subord.    conj.,  introd.   subord.    adv.    sent,    of   time, 

connect.  (2)  with  (i). 
/tf/i— irreg.  trans,  verb  \tell^  told,  told),  indie,  past,  3rd 

pers.,  sing.,  agr.  with  subj.  'boy.^ 
her — 3rd  pers.,  pron  ,  fern.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  (to). 
that — ^subord.  conj. ,  introd.  noun  sent.,  connect.  (3)  and  (i). 
7vas — irreg.  aux.  verb  (am,  laas,  Ifcen)^  indie,  past,  forming 

with  pres.  part.  *  going. ' 
TMW  ^«^— prog,    form  of  irreg.  intrans.  verb  {go,   7vetit, 

gone),  indie,  past.,  3rd  pers.,  sing.,  agr.  with  subj.  'he.* 

3.  '  A  relative  pronoun  stands  for  a  noun,  with  the  power  of 
a  conjunction  besides.'     Explain  this  by  means  of  an  example. 

In  the  sentence  '  I  found  an  old  friend,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  some  time,*  'whom'  is  the  same  as  *aW  him*  I  had  not 
seen. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

( Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, ) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  France,  indicating  the  capes,  river- 
mouths,  bays,  and  principal  seap|orts. 

2.  Name  in  order  the  chief  objects  of  interest  that  you  would 
pass  in  a  coasting  voyage  from  Nice  to  V'enice. 

In  coasting  from  Nice  to  Venice  we  pass  *  Genoa  the  Superb,* 
beautifully  built  on  a  semicircular  bay,  once  the  rival  of  Venice, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Columbus ;  Carrara,  noted  for  marble 
quarries ;  Fisa^  birthplace  of  Galileo,  with  famous  leaning-tower ; 
Ijeghorn,  noted  for  straw  hats  and  plait ;  Civita  Vecchia,  once 
chief  port  of  the  Papal  States ;  Naples,  noted  for  its  beautiful 
bay  in  the  neighbournood  of  Vesuvius  and  the  ancient  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  Messina,  with  a  fine  harbour  and 
with  the  dangerous  rock  ScvUa  and  whirlpool  Charybdis  (so 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients)  on  either  side  of  the  straits ; 
Jieggio,  touched  at  by  .St.  Paul  in  his  voyage  to  Rome.  Rounding 
Cape  Spartivento  we  enter  the  Gulf  of  Taranto ;  double  Cape 
di  Leuca  and  pass  Brindisiy  an  important  railway  terminus  on 
the  overland  route  ;  I^retto,  with  a  shrine  of  the  virgin ;  Ancona, 
an  important  entrepot ;  Ravenna,  with  Dante's  tomb  ;  and  reach 
Venice,  the  *  Queen  of  the  Adriatic*  This  voyage  is  solely  confined 
to  the  objects  of  interest  passed  on  the  left, 

3.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  Elba,  Cronstadt,  Navarino, 
Elsinore,  Amiens,  Lyons,  Cadiz,  and  Barcelona. 

Elha,  an  island  between  Corsica  and  Italy,  is  noted  as  being 
the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  on  his  abdication  in  18 14. 

Cronstadt,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  guards 
the  approaches  to  St.  Petersburg ;  was  unsuccessfully  bombarded 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  1854. 

Navofino,  on  the  South  West  of  the  Morea,  is  a  seaport  where 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  allied 
squadrons  of  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  1827. 

Elsinore,  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  Sound.  Here,  ships  passing  through  used  to  pay 
toll  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

Amiens,  near  the  Somme,  in  France,  has  considerable  manu- 
factures, with  a  noble  cathedral.  Here  was  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Britain  and  France,  1802.  Birth  place  of 
Peter  the  Hermit. 

Lyons,  on  the  Rhone,  at  the.  junction  with  the  Sa6ne,  is  the 
second  city  in  France  for  population  and  commerdal  importance, 
and  the  first  for  manufacturing  industry,  especially  silk. 

Cadiz  is  a  large  fortified  city  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  the  principal 
commercial  city  in  Spain,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  sherry 
wine.  • 

Barcelona,  the  former  capital  of  Catalonia  and  second  city  in 
Spain  for  population,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  largely  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  having  been  a  place  of  great  importance 
for  ages. 

Histoiy. 

I.  Name  the  four  greatest  British  Generals,  and  give  an 
account  of  one  of  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  four  greatest  British  Generals  are  Cromwell, 
Marlborough,  Clive,  and  Wellington. 

Robert  Clive,  the  founder  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  was 
bom  in  Shropshire,  1725.  He  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  but  being  disgusted  with  that 
occupation    he  entered  the  army  and  distinguished    himself 


against  the  French.  Having  captured  Arcot  with  500  men  he 
defended  it  with  300  against  thirty  times  that  number.  The 
French  being  everywhere  repulsed,  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
in  Bengal  was  secured.  To  avenge  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  English  in  the  Black  Hole  affair,  he  defeated  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal  at  Plassy  in  1757,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Empire 
in  India.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1759  he  was  made  a 
peer ;  but  was  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  having 
abused  his  power  to  enrich  himself.  Though  acquitted  honour- 
ably he  felt  so  insulted  that  he  committed  suicide,  1774. 

2.  What  were  the  'Berlin  Decrees,*  the  'Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence '  and  the  *  Bill  of  Rights  *  ?    Give  dates. 

The  issuing  of  the  '  Berlin  Decrees '  in  1806  was  a  plan  tried 
by  Napoleon  to  ruin  the  British.  By  these  Decrees  he  forbade 
all  commerce  between  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

The  *  Declaration  of  Indulgence '  (1637-88)  granted  full  tolera- 
tion to  Nonconformists  to  worship  in  their  own  way  in  houses 
or  chapels.  It  also  suspended  the  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Cathohcs. 

The  Parliament  of  1689  passed  the '  Bill  of  Rights*  which  has 
been  called  the  third  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties.  In 
thirteen  clauses  the  freedom  of  British  subjects  was  secured. 
The  chief  propositions  are  these : — the  crown  cannot  levy  taxes 
nor  keep  a  standing  army  in  times  of  peace ;  the  members  of 
Parliament  are  free  to  utter  their  thoughts,  and  a  Parliament  is 
to  be  convened  every  year ;  elections  are  to  be  free,  trial  by  jury 
is  to  be  inviolate,  and  the  right  of  petitioning  the  sovereign  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with. 

CompositioiL 

1.  Write  the  substance  of  the  passage  read  to  you  ;  or 

2.  Write  a  letter  on  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  or  on  *  Holidays.* 

Edinburgh,  25th  Feb.,  18S8. 
Sir. 
.  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  written  by  Daniel  Defoe,  was  published  in 
the  year  1715.  The  story  is  founded  upon  the  interesting 
narrative  published  a  few  years  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
De  Foe's  novel,  and  which  gave  the  particulars  of^  the  sojourn 
of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
The  story  is  too  long  for  condensing  into  one  short  letter,  but 
the  chief  heads  of  the  tale  may  be  given  as  follows : —  When 
Robinson*was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  ran  off  to  sea,  was 
shipwrecked,  and  without  returning  to  Hull  his  native  place  he 
re-embarked  on  a  ship  bound  for  a  foreign  port.  -Again  ship- 
wrecked he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Moor  who  kept  him  a  slave 
for  some  time  ;  escaping  he  was  picked  up  by  a  British  ship  by 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jamaica,  Here  becoming  a  successful 
planter  he  joined  with  some  others  in  fitting  up  and  lading  a 
large  ship  for  trading  purposes.  Of  this  merchant-ship  he  was 
placed  super-cargo  on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
sea  and  the  coast.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  voyage  on  which 
he  is  wrecked  off  Juan  Fernandez,  and  he  is  the  only  one  saved. 
The  story  of  his  being  cast  ashore,  and  the  shifts  ne  made  to 
make  himself  as  comfortable  a  home  as  possible  with  the  plunder 
from  the  wreck,  are  all  quaintly  told  in  the  very  involved 
sentences  of  his  journal.  He  leads  a  rather  monotonous  life 
with  his  parrot,  his  dog,  and  his  cats,  until  he  sees  a  '  footprint ' 
on  the  sand,  which  puts  him  seriously  about.  It  turns  out  that 
the  island  is  visited  by  cannibals  who  bring  prisoners  to  feast 
upon.  One  of  these  prisoners  escapes  and  he  remains  with 
Crusoe  as  his  man  *  Friday  * — so  named  from  the  day  on  which 
he  was  captured.  Crusoe,  according  to  the  novelist,  remains 
twenty  years  on  the  lonely  isle,  and  is  at  last  rescued  by  a 
British  ship.  The  latter  part  of  the  novel  becomes  rather  un- 
interesting. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

James  Hume. 


END    OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 

(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allozoed  for  this  paper.) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Exquisitely.* 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the 
sentence  *  In  a  turret  chamber  high  of  ancient  Holyrood.* 
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Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

1.  What  principal  is  required  to  produce  £11^  is.  6d.  simple 
interest  in  tnree  years  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

In  3  yrs.  at  5  per  cent,  jf  100  gains  ;f  15  of  interest 

Hence  ;f  1 5    :  ;^225  is.  6d.  ::  ;fioo    1    Prin.  required 

2.  Find  the  compound  interest  on  ;f  250  for  three  years  at  4J 
per  cent. 

£ 


=  4i, 


Interest  =  ^  of 

ICO 

Prin.  every  year 


250 

11 -25 
261  '25 

1175625 


Principal  for  ist  year 
Interest    „     „      „ 
Principal  „  2nd    ,, 
Interest    ,,     ,,      ,, 


273'oo62j        Principal  „    3rd 
12128528125  Interest    „     ,, 


285*29153125  Amount  for  3  years 
250 Principal  at  first 


;f  35 -29153125  Compound  Interest 
20 
5-83062500 

12 

99675 
Compound  Interest    =  jf35  gs.  9}agd.  Ans. 

3.  A  merchant  sells  to  a  retailer  at  60  per  cent,  profit,  but  the 
Utter  failing,  he  only  receives  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  \  find  the 
merchant's  gain  or  loss  per  cent. 

(a)  He  sells  to  the  retailer  for  ;£'i6o  what  cost  j^iOQ. 

{h)  He  receives  2s.  6d.  in  the  £^  or  \  of  the  ;fi6o. 

\c)  What  was  sold  for  ;£'i6o  therefore  realizes  £20, 

(d)  What  cost  ;£'ioo  realizes  only  /20  =  a  loss  of  80  per  cent. 

FEMALES, 

I.  A  garrison  of  1800  men  have  provisions  for  12  weeks; 
how  will  the  provisions  last  if  600  more  men  are  introduced, 
but  the  daily  allowance  per  man  be  diminished  by  one  third  ? 

2400  men  :  1800  men  1 
2  parts  :       3  parts  J 

,»wk3.xr8ooX3-^  ,3t  weeks.  An,. 

2d0O  X   2  '  *■ 


2.  Simplify  4  + 


12  weeks  :  x. 


=  4H  -  4bV 

=  iJJ  =  «.  Ans. 

3.  If  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  9  days,  B  in  12  days,  and 
C  in  16  days,  in  what  time  could  they  do  it,  working  together? 

A  in  I  day  docs  J    or    ^  of  the  whole. 

*^  >»  »»     Tt     »»     tA        »»  11 

C  »f  ft     Tt     n     TTT        i»  9t 

A,B,&C       „         do  Vft      ,.        ,. 

.*.  A,  B,  and  C  together  will  do  the  whole  in  ^  days 
or  3W  days.  Ans. 

4.  What  time  should  24  men  take  to  finish  a  work  of  which 
18  men  have  done  one-half  in  15  days? 

24  men    :    j8  men  ::   15  days    :    x 
'Sd^y^s^XlS  ^  „^days.  Ans. 


BucUd. 

I.  Define  odfusf  angie,  hypotenuse ^  polygon^  drawing  a  figure 
in  illustration  of  each. 
An  obtuse  angle  is  one  greater  than  a  right  angle  as  ABC. 


The  hyMenuse  is  the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  of  any 
right  angled  triangle;  as  AB  in  the  right  angled  triangle  ABC. 


A  polygon  is  a  figure  contained  by  more  than  four  straight 
lines  as  ABCDEF. 


3,  If  a  itraight  line  fall  upon  two  parallel  straight  lines  it 
makes  the  alternate  angles  eoual ;  the  exterior  angle  equal  to 
the  interior  and  opposite  angles  upon  the  same  side ;  and  the 
two  interior  angles  on  the  same  siae  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

Euclid,  Book  I.,  Prop,  29. 
3.  In  the  figure  of  Prop.  I.  let  the  given  straight  line  AB  be 
produced  to  meet  one  of  the  circles  in  M,  and  let  C  and  D  be 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  circles :  prove  that  the  triangle 
CMD  is  equilateral 


Join  DB,  DA.  Then  the  angles  CBA,  DBA  being  equal  the 
angles  CBM,  DBM  are  also  ec^ual,  and  CB  =  DB  and  the  side 
BM  is  common  to  the  two  triangles  DBM,  CBM  ,\  (I.  4.) 
MC  =  MD. 

Again,  since  the  angle  MAC,  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle 
ACB,  is  equal  to  the  two  interior  opposite  angles  ABC,  BC.\, 
and  that  DAC  is  equal'  to  the  same  two  angles,  being  equal  to 
two  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  And  since  the  two  sides 
MA,  AC  are  equal  to  the  two  sides  DA,  AC  and  the  con- 
tained angle  MAC  =  the  contained  angle  DAC  .'.  (I.  4.)  the 
base  MC  =  base  DC,  but  MD  =  MC  .'.  the  three  sides  MA, 
MD,  DC  are  equal  and  MDC  is  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Q.  E  D. 
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Gnunnuu'. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  confusion  this  siffht  put  me 
into^  especially  seeing  them  come  on  my  side  the  island  and  so 
near  me  too;  but  when  I  observed  their  cowing  must  be  always 
with  the  current  of  the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more 
sedaU  in  my  mind,  being  satisfied  that  I  might  go  abroad  with 
safety  all  the  time  of  the  flood  if  they  were  not  on  shore  befire, ' 

1.  6ive  a  general  analysis  of  the  above  passage,  showing  the 
relation  of  the  different  clauses. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics* 

General  Analysis. 


ii 
i 


I      I 


i 


I 


I 


1 

£ 


■i       ^ 
5      -s 


8 


3 

o 


I 


s 

I 


I 


Pabsing. 

ffJia/— interrog.  (indirect)  adj.  qual.  *  confusion.' 
in/0 — prep,  showing  relation  between '  put  *  and  '  confusion.' 
tr/an^/— common  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  (of), 
««^flr— adverb  of  olace,   mod.    (*come*)  (some  consider 

•  near '  a  prep. ) 

A?/wwf^— gerund    of    (roffu,    came,    come)    obj.    gov.    by 

*  observed.* 

seda/c — predic.  adj.  ouaL  I. 

de/ore — ^prep.  used  aaverbially  mod.  '  were  on  shore.' 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  *  voice '  of  a  verb  ?  Distinguish 
between  the  passive  voice  and  the  progressive  form,  give 
examples. 

Voice  is  that  form  which  transitive  verbs  assume  to  show 
whether  the  subject  of  the  sentence  denotes  the  d^cr  or  the 
^£c/  of  the  action. 


The  form  which  is  used  in  the  former  case  is  called  the  active 
voice,  in  the  latter  case  the  passive  voice. 

The  Passive  Voice  is  formed  by  adding  the  complete  participle 
of  a  transitive  verb  to  the  verb '  to  be  '  as,  '  I  am  struck,'  '  \ou 
were  forced.' 

The  Progressive  Form  is  made  by  adding  the  incomplete 
participle  of  any  verb  to  the  verb  *  to  be,'  as,  *  I  am  striking,* 
'  you  are  running.' 

SECOND  PAPER. 

(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  map  to  show  details  of  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal 
and  Madras. 

2.  What  lands  on  or  off  the  West  coast  of  Africa  belong  to 
Britain  ;  what  are  their  characteristics,  and  how  did  they  become 
British  territory  ? 

The  British  West  African  settlement3  now  consist  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia.  Sierra  Leone  (ceded 
to  Britain  1787  by  the  native  chiefs)  consists  of  the  peninsula  of 
that  name,  Snerboro  Island  (acquired  1802)  and  some  others. 
The  settlement  on  the  Gambia  (founded  1588)  consists  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Mary,  &c. 

Gold  Coast  with  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  Island  of  Lagos 
are  also  British.  Settlements  were  formed  here  by  trading 
companies  in  1672,  who  for  a  long  period  had  rivals  in  the  Dutch, 
but  these  transferred  their  claims  to  Britain  1872. 

In  these  regions  agriculture  is  generally  neglected,  but  where 
pursued  rice  and  ground  nuts  are  the  chief  products.  The 
principal  exports  are  palm  oil  (especially  from  Lagos,  the  chief 
centre  of  trade),  gold  (especially  from  Cape  Coast  Castle), 
Avory,  and  india  rulber.  Coffee  plantations  have  been  tried  in 
some  places  with  success.  For  Europeans  the  coast,  as  every 
where  else  in  tropical  Africa,  is  very  unhealthy.  A  venr  un- 
healthy region  in  Sierra  Leone  has  been  called  *  the  White  Man's 
grave. 

3.  Write  short  notes  on  each  of  the  following : — Cape  Town, 
Labrador,  Jamaica,  Niagara,  and  Cyprus. 

Cape  Town^  under  the  shelter  of  a  flat  topped  mountain  called 
Table  Mountain,  is  the  capital  of  Cape  (Jolony,  and  of  the 
British  Possessions  in  South  Africa.  It  is  stron£[ly  fortified  and 
has  a  university.    It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1652. 

Labrador  is  a  peninsula  of  British  America  between  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  cold  and  sterile,  but  Moravian 
missionaries  have  some  settlements  which  are  occupied  by 
Esquimaux.    It  is  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland. 

Jamaica^  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  the  most  valuable 
of  our  West  Indian  Possessions.  It  was  acquired  by  Britain 
1655.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor  aided  by 
a  privy  council  and  a  legislative  assembly.  The  principal  ex« 
ports  are  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  fruits.  Its  capital  is 
Kingston. 

iViagara  is  a  river  which  issues  from  lake  Erie  and  falls  into 
lake  Ontario,  Its  cataracts  are  tremendous.  The  fall  on  the 
Canadian  side  is  the  great,  or  as  it  is  called  from  its  form  the 
Horse  Shoe  Fall ;  here  the  stream,  2100  ft.  broad  is  precipitated 
over  a  height  of  150  ft.  The  other  on  the  United  States  side  is 
1 140  ft.  wide  and  162  ft.  high.  A  suspension  bridge  has  been 
erected  over  the  river  a  little  below  the  cataract. 

Cyprus^  an  island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  was  transferred  to  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  in  1878  for  an  annual  contribution  payable  to  Turkey.  Its 
fruits,  particularly  grapes,  preserve  their  ancient  pre-eminence. 
The  capital  is  Nicosia. 

History. 

I.  Give  an  account  of  the  Irish  affairs  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  Cromwell. 

Early  in  his  reign  Charles  I.  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Irish,  granting  certain  concessions,  which  he  afterwards 
repudiated.  In  163 1  Wentworth  went  over  as  Lord  Deputy, 
and  by  his  tyrannical  government  he  roused  the  Irish  into  re- 
bellion. A  conspiracy  was  formed  which  soon  spread  through 
the  country,  and  fearful  scenes  of  blood-shea  and  cruelty 
resulted.  The  government  of  Strafford,  which  lasted  for  eight 
years,  was  not  entirely  evil,  for  he  reformed  the  army,  fostered 
trade,  and  encouraged  manufactures.  After  his  execution  his 
army  spread  over  the  land,  and  a  desperate  massacre  of 
Protestants  was  perpetrated  in  Ulster  (1641),  when  many 
thousands  were  killed.    Years  of  anarchy  followed  till  Cromwell 
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went  over  as  Lord  Deputy  in  1649,  and  after  the  storming  of 
Drogheda,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Clonmcl,  and  other  towns,  he 
left  the  conquered  country  under  the  command  of  Ireton  and 
Ludlow.  His  treatment  of  the  Irish  at  this  time  was  so  cruel 
that  a  native  of  the  south  of  Ireland  knows  no  heavier  impre- 
cation to  this  hour  than  the  curse  of  Cronnoell  on  ye  I 

2.  Write  short  historical  notes  on  each  of  the  following  : — ^The 
first  Earl  of  Chatham,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Nelson,  William 
Pitt. 

The  first  Earl  of  Chatham  was  born  1608,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  a  short  time  in  the  army,  entered  Parliament  1735, 
and  rose  by  his  great  abilities  and  eloquence  till  he  became 
secretary  of  state  1757.  Pirected  the  Government  during  the 
seven  years,  war.  Created  a  peer  1766.  Retired  from  the 
Government  1768.  Opposed  the  taxation  pf  the  American 
Colonists.    Died  1778. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  prominent  by  his  impeachment  of 
Bolingbroke  1 715.  Restored  public  credit  after  the  bursting  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  1720,  and  became  Prime  Minister  1 721. 
Continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  chiefly  by  means  of  bribery  till 
1742,  when  he  lost  his  post.  Was  made  Earl  of  Oxford  the 
same  year.     Died  1745. 

Nelson  was  bom  at  Burnham  Thorpe.  Became  midshipman 
when  12  years  of  age.  Served  in  an  Arctic  expedition.  Distin- 
guished himself  when  Commodore  at  St  Vincent  1 797,  and  was 
made  an  admiral.  Lost  his  eye  at  Corsica,  and  an  arm  at 
Teneriflfe.  Defeated  the  French  at  Aboukir  Bay  1798.  Bom- 
barded Copenagen  1801.  Crushed  the  naval  power  of  France 
at  Trafalgar  1805,  but  fell  in  the  action. 

William  Pitt  (the  younger)  was  Prime  Minister  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age  1783,  and  till  1806  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  had  to  cope  with 
Napoleon's  ambition,  deal  with  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  and 
pass  the  Act  of  Union  1 80a  He  died  1806,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


Composition. 

I  Write  tull  notes  of  a  lesson  to  an  advanced  class  on  'The 
Camel '  or  *  The  Atmosphere.' 

The  Camkl. 
{S^oio  picture  of  camel ^  camel  hair  pencil ^  and  read  or  tell  a  story.) 

Classification, — Ruminant  or  cud-chewer,  hoofed,  mammal. 

Home. — Arabia,  Africa,  Central  Asia  (for  the  Bactrian  C), 
S.E.  of  Europe. 

General  Characteristics  of  stmcture. — Head  long ;  upper  lips 
cleft  and  mobile  {to  be  explained ) ;  eyes  large,  with  a  long  lashed 
upp>er  eyelid  as  a  protection  {why  f) ;  nostrils  sit  obliquely,  and 
capable  of  being  closed  at  will ;  ears  small ;  neck  elongated ; 
back — .Arabian  C.  with  one  hump,  Bactrian  C.  with  two  humps  ; 
shortish  tail ;  toes  united  by  a  callous  pad  below  \^shoiv  advantage 
of  this) ;  hair  inclined  to  woolly  ;  pads  on  breast,  and  the  joints 
of  the  limbs  [advantage  of  these) ;  general  appearance  gaunt  and 
angular  ;  limbs  meagre  and  out  of  proportion  to  size  of  animal ; 
ungainly  and  awkward  walker  or  runner.  Stomach  very  peculiar, 
capable  of  keeping  a  store  of  water,  {value  of  this) ;  hump  con- 
sisting of  fat  nourishes  the  animal  during  a  long  fast  {compare 
itnth  hibernating  animals). 

Habits. — Lives  on  dry  coarse  shrubs  and  herbage,  especially 
camel-thorn  ;  feeds  during  the  day  ;  travels  best  at  night ;  can 
walk  five  or  six  miles  an  hour ;  seldom  walks  faster  than  three 
or  four ;  carries  700  to  looo  lbs ;  kneels  down  to  take  up,  or 
discharge  load ;  a  very  cross  and  cantankerous  animal. 

Uses. — *  Ship  of  the  desert '  (why  f)  ;  carries  its  master  and 
goods  ;  camel  trains  or  caravans  travelling  (describe)  ;  sometimes 
saves  life  by  being  killed  for  the  water  in  its  stomach  ;  milk  and 
flesh  used  for  fo<S  ;  skin  made  into  water-bottles ;  its  valuable 
hair  made  into  cloth,  shawls,  rugs,  small  paint  brushes,  carpets, 
and  many  other  things  {compare  with  horse ^  cow,  and  sheep,  which 
are  combitted  in  this  animal) ;  a  body  of  camel  artillery  used  by 
East  India  Company. 

Kittds  ami  cohere  foutid. — Bactrian  camel  with  two  humps,  in 
Central  Asia  and  China  ;  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  with  one 
hump  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  North  Africa,  Persia, 
India,  &c. 

Allied  species. — Llamas  (guanaco,  vicuTla,  yamma,  and  alpaca), 
ound  in  various  parts  of  South  America.  ( These  may  be  reserved 
for  another  lesson.) 

N.  B. — Use  B.  B.  freely,  and  show  the  evidences  of  design  in 
the  adapfhtion  of  the  camel  for  travelling  over  arid  deserts. 


FIRST  STAGE. 

( The  answers  to  be  written  on  a  separate  paper), 

I.  Give  the  gender  and  the  genitive  singular  of  each  of  the 
following  nouns  : — liber,  sidus,  gradus,  res,  collis,  mons,  bos, 
virtus. 


Noun 

Gender 

Genitive 

liber 

mas. 

libri 

sidus 

neut. 

sideris 

gradus 

mas. 

gradus 

res 

fem. 

rei 

collis 

mas. 

coUis 

mons 

mas. 

monris 

bos 

mas.  or 

fem. 

bovis 

virtus 

fem. 

virtutis 

2.  Decline  e^o  and  sui  throughout ;  and  write  out  the  infini- 
tive with  the  participles  active  and  passive  of  amo^  doceoy  and 
audio. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing,  and  Plur. 

N. 
G. 
D. 

ego 
mei 
mihi 

nos 

nostrum  or  nostri 

nobis 

sui 
sibi 

A. 
V. 
A. 

me 

nos 

se 

me 

nobis 

se 

Active. 

Infinitive, 

Pres.    amare  doccre  audire 

Perf.     amavissc  docuisse  audiNMsse 

Fut.      amaturum  (am,  am)  esse      docturom  (am,  um)  esse 
auditurum  (am,  um)  esse 

Participles, 

Pres.    amans  docens  audiens 

Fut.      amaturus,  a,  um    docturus,  a,  um    auditurus,  a,  um 


Passive. 

Infinitive, 

doceri 
doctum  (am, 

um)  esse 
doctum  iri 


Pres.    amari 

Perf.     amatum  (am, 

um)  esse 
Fut      amatum  iri 


audiri 
auditum  (am, 

um)  esse 
auditum  iri 


Participles, 


Perf.  amatus  (a,  um) 

Gerundive  amandus  (a,  um) 


doctus  (a,  um) 
docendus  (a,  um) 


auditus  (a,  um) 
audiendus  (a, 

um) 

3.  Translate  into  English  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  :— 
{a)  Salus  reipublictv  est  suprema  lex. 
(/')  Avis  in  summa  arbore  cantabat. 

Translation. 

{a)  The  safety  of  the  state  is  the  highest  law. 

{b)  A  bird  used  often  to  sing  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Parsing. 

Peipublica—suhsi.,  fem.,  5th    and    1st  decl.   (respublica, 

reiptddictc)y  gen.,  gov.  by  *  salus.' 
Summa — adj.,  1st  and  2nd  decl.  (summus,  a,  um\  abl.  sing., 

fem.,  qual.  *  arbore,'  superl.  deg.,  of  super  us,  superior, 

supremuSy  or  summus. 
Cantabat — verb,   intrans.,   fre(juentativc,   reg.,    1st    conj., 

indie,  imperf.,  3rd  pers.,  smg.,  agr.  with  avis. 

Optional. 

Translate  into  Latin : — 

{a)  ITie  girl  was  loved  by  the  father. 

(b)  Ye  have  broken  (violare)  the  laws  of  your  country. 

Translation, 

(a)  Puella  a  patrc  amata  est. 

[b)  Patriae  leges  violdstis. 
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END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
{  T700  hours  and  a  half  allmved  for  this  Paffr.) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Exquisitely.' 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy -setting,  the  sen- 
tence, *  In  a  turret  chamber  high  of  ancient  Holy  rood.* 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

1.  A  grocer  starts  business  with  jf  2,000.  Six  months  later 
he  admits  a  partner  with  ;£'3,ooo.  What  is  each  man's  share  of 
the  year's  profit  of  £^$0, 

£2,000  X  1  =  2,000  for  I  year. 

3,000  X  i  =  1,500  „  I     „ 

Capital     =  3,500  „  I    „ 

£  £  £ 

.*.  3i5oo  :  2,000  ::  850  :  share  of  ist. 
^850  X  2000  ^  £^^i^  yad,  share  of  No.  I. 

.*.  ;f  350  —  £^^S  J4S.  7T<i-  =  ;f  364  5s.  44d.  share  of  No.  2. 

2.  A  person  sells  out  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  at  96,  and 
invests  his  money  in  Railway  Five  per  Cent.  Stock  at  par ;  find 
how  much  per  cent,  his  income  is  increased. 

{a)  Income  from  £^  in  the  Three  per  Cents.    =  £l 
(//)  Income  from  jf  96  in  the  Railway  Stock  at 
^^96  X  5 
100 


5  per  cent.  = 


=  /4i 


Di£  between  first  and  second  income    :=.  £1^ 
Lse  of  inc 

c.  Ans. 


.'.  £}  '  £^^  ••   ;f  ^00  I  increase  of  income  p.c. 
/loo  X  i|  ,  900  _  ^ 


15 

FEMALES. 

1.  Write  down  a  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  decimals,  and 
multiply  -000076  by  xx>S4. 

JiuU, — Multiply  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  mark  off  as  many 
decimal  places  in  the  product  as  there  are  in  both  factors. 
Ciphers  are  prefixed  to  make  up  the  proper  number  of  figures 
in  the  decimal. 


•000076 

•0084 

304 

608 

"0000006384  Ans. 

2-34  +  567 

4-8  X  5*9 

2-34  +  567 

.  59-04 

4-8  X  5-9 

"  28-32 

'■Hh' 

Ans. 

3.  If  6'5  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  175  shillings,  what  will  3*02  cwt. 
cost  ? 

6*5  lbs.   :  3 '02  cwts.  ::  r75s.   :  x 
or  338-24  lbs. 

i75fL^338;?4  ^  591-92 
6-5        :      ^TT^' 

=  91S.  oied. 

=  ;g4  us.  olHd-  Ans. 

4.  Find  the  valjie  of  •%%  of  13s.  4d.  +  -135  of  ;f  i  4s.  and 
express  the  result  as  the  decimal  fraction  of  ;^5. 

s.     d. 
{a)     '83  of  13s.  4d.  =r  J  of  13s.  4d.  =   "     ij 
•13&  of  ;f  I  4s.  =  ,«^  of  jf  I  4S.  =     3    4 


{b)     14s.  5Jd.  to  the* dec.  oi  £^  = 


14s.  5id. 

I73id. 
1200 


Total  value  =   14    5^ 


=   '14.     Ans. 

Euclid. 

1.  On  a  given  straight  line  to  describe  a  square. 

Euclid  Bk.  I.  Prop.  44. 

2.  In  every  triangle  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  an 
acute  angle  is  less  than  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
angle  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  these  sides, 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular,  let 
fall  on  it  from  the  opposite  angle  and  the  acule  angle.  [Confine 
proof  to  the  case  of  an  acute  angled  triangle.] 

(Euclid  Bk.  II.,  Prop.  13.) 

3.  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  be  given,  its  area  will  be  greatest 
when  they  contain  a  right  angle. 


A. 
B- 


Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  given  straight  lines  equal  to  the  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  the  area  will  be  greatest  when  A  and  B 
contain  a  right  angle.  Make  CI)  equal  to  A  and  let  DE  be  at 
right  angles  to  CD  and  equal  to  B.  Join  CE.  The  triangle 
CUE  will  be  greater  in  area  than  any  other  triangle  having  its 
two  corresponding  sides  equal  to  A  and  B. 

Through  £  draw  EF  parallel  to  CD.  Draw  any  straight  line 
DF.  DF  is  greater  than  DE  because  DEF  is  a  (I.  29)  right 
angle  and  DFE  is  less  than  a  right  angle  (I.  18).  Cut  off  DE' 
equal  to  DE  (A)  and  join  E'C  and  FC.  Then  the  triangle  CFD 
is  equal  to  the  triangle  DCE  because  they  are  on  the  same  base 
DC  and  between  the  same  parallels  DC  and  FE.  But  the 
triangle  CFD  is  greater  than  the  triangle  CE'D  /,  the  triangle 
CED  is  greater  than  the  triangle  CE'D. 

Q.  E.  D. 

Algebra. 

I.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  9.r»  —  4,  6j:*  -f  6  —  13^, 
and  6:s^  +  5jr  —  6. 

Breaking  up  into  Factors, 


6.r«  + 


9Jf'  -  4  =  (3^  -  2)  (3*  -f  2) 


VOI-.  vm. 


6  —  I3jr  =  {^x  —  2)  {2x  —  3) 
6jc«  +  5jr  -6  =  (3jr  -  2)  {2x  +  3) 

.-.  L.C.M.  =  (3*-2)(3jr+2){2jr-3)(2-r  +  3) 
=  (9^*  -  4)  (4^  -  9) 
=  36^*  -  97-^*  +  36.  Ans. 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 

i  (^  +  3)  -  ^  (II  -  ^)  =  i  (-^  -  4)  -  A  ('  -  3) 

clearing  of  fractions  L.  C.  M.  =210 
35JC  +  105  -  330  +  3ar  =  844:  -  336  -  \ox  +  30 
35jr  +  30*  -  84r  +  lor  =  330  -  105  -  336  +  30 
-  9jr  =  -  81 
JIT  =  9.  Ans, 

*"  K 
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3.  B  and  C  have  the  same  income  :  B  lays  by  a  fifth  of 
his  ;  but  C,  by  spending  annually  ;f  80  more  than  B,  at  the  end 
of  four  years  finds  himself  jf  220  in  debt.  What  was  their 
income  ? 

Let  £x  =  income  of  each, 
then  £\x  +  jf  80  =  amount,  B.  spends  annually. 


.). 


4j:  +  220 


.■.4(«. 

i6jc  +  1600  =  70X  +  1 100 
idv  —  20JC  =  1 100  —  1600 
4JC  =  500 
X  =  jgi2$  income  required.  Ans. 

Grammar. 

*  The  Hebrews  thus,  carrying  xa  joyful  state 
Thick  boughs  of  palm  and  willows  from  the  brook, 
Marched  xoxasA  the  altar— to  commemorate 
How,  when  their  course  they  through  the  desert  took. 
Guided  by  signs  which  ne'er  the  sky  forsook. 
They  lodged  in  leafy  tents  and  cabins  low.* 

1.  Analyse  the  above  passage. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

Analysis, 


5     2^ 

T3    cue    2 


u 


U 
Q 

(I4 


D 
C/5 


z 
z 

o 
u 


-% 

M 


-5   i-^ 

i 


o 


«3 


1^ 


I 


a 


^ 
^ 


C4 


H 
Z 
M 
C/5 


fill 

KO  g,"^  w 

H 


•r 


IB 


■S  j3 


s 


F 


^8 


O  "   w 

rC    (A 


4« 


•8 


Parsing. 

CarrKj«^— incomplete  or  pres.  part,  of  reg.  verb  '  to  carry, 

qual.  *  Hebrews.* 
Marc/ied—yerh,  reg.,  intrans,,  act.,  indie,  past.,  3rd  pers., 

plur. ,  agr.  Avith  subj.  *  Hebrews.' 
Commemorate — verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  infin.,  pres.  of  verb  *  to 

commemorate,'  gov-  by  '  marched.' 
1/070 — ^adv.  of  manner  mod.  *  lodged.' 
Sky — com.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  *  forsook.' 

3.  Illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the  following  prefixes  : — 
atttCf  (fCf  per,  re,  ex, 

^»/<»— before ;  as,  fl/j/ifdiluvian,  awrt'cipate,  /i;//«:edent. 
7)^— down,  from,  off ;  as,  </(?duce,  flHhrone,  aVscend. 
/V/^— through,  thoroughly  ;  as,  /^rfect,  /^rspire,  /^-/lucid. 
Re — back,  again  ;  as,  rMuce,  /^creation,  redeem. 
Ex — out  of,  out ;  as,  ^jrpress,  «iuce,  «iormous,  ^fect. 

SECOND    PAPER, 
( Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper. ) 

Geog^raphy. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Equator,  and 
give  one  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  Describe,  in  words,  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  name  its 
leading  tributaries  with  the  chief  towns  on  their  banks. 

The  Indus  rises  in  Thibet  near  the  source  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra. It  first  flows  N.W.  throu£[h  lofty  barren  plains  or  deep 
mountain  gorges  ;  then  breaking  through  the  Himalayas  it  turns 
to  the  S.W.  and  is  joined  by  the  Cabool.  Its  course  is  now  almost 
due  south  until  it  is  joined  by  the  stream  formed  by  the  united 
Sutlej,  Beas,  Ravee,  Chenab  and  Jhelum.  It  now  flows  to  the 
S.W.  and  at  Hyderabad  begins  to  form  a  delta,  which  occupies 
a  space  130  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  The  total  length  of 
the  river  is  about  1,650  miles. 

The  chief  towns  on  their  banks  are  Cabool  Peshawur, 
Cashmere,  Amritsur,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  Aliwal,  Hyderabad, 
Tatta,  Kurachee. 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Delhi,  the  Brahmapootra, 
Herat,  Smyrna,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  and 
St.  Helena. 

Delhi,  long  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  veiy  strongly  fortified,  several  of  the 
gateways  being  magnificent,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  In 
1857  it  was  seized  by  the  Sepoys,  but  retaken  by  .the  British  in 
the  same  year. 

The  Brahmapootra,  a  large  Indian  river,  whose  source  has 
not  yet  been  reached  by  any  European,  is  believed  to  rise  in  a 
lake  in  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Indus,  flows  throup^h  the  valley  of  Assam  and  the  province  of 
Bengal,  and,  unltmg  with  the  Ganges,  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal 

Herat  is  a  commercial  city  of  Afghanistan,  in  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plan,  near  the  Heri-rud ;  Tt  is  strongly  fortified. 

Smyrna  is  an  ancient  city  and  seaport  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer. 

Aden  is  an  almost  impregnable  town  and  fortress  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Arabia,  belonging  to  Britain.  Steamers  to 
and  from  India,  Australia,  &c.,  call  for  coal  and  water.  It  has 
fine  harbours. 

Hong  Kong  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  in 
China,  with  a  small  tract  on  the  mainland  opposite.  It  is  im- 
portant as  the  centre  of  a  great  transit  trade,  and  as  a  military 
and  naval  station. 

Singapore,  on  a  small  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  is  a  British  seaport,  lying  on  the  route  from  and  to 
Australia  and  Eastern  Asia,  ancf  hence  it  is  the  most  important 
seat  of  commerce  in  Indo  China. 

Mauritius  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  east  of  Mada- 
gascar. About  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  coolies,  engaged 
on  sugar  plantations.  The  Seychelles  Islands  and  Rodrigues 
are  grouped  with  this  island.  Mauritius  was  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  British  in  1 8 10. 

St,  Helena  is  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  belonging  to 
Britain.  The  port  and  capital  ic  Jamestown,  which  is  well  pro* 
tccted.  The  island  rises  like  a  wall  of  rock,  but  the  interior 
contains  fertile,  well-watered  valleys.  There  is  little  industry 
beyond  supplying  the  wants  of  passing  ships.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  I.  ^om  1 815  till  his  death 
in  1 82 1. 
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History. 

f.  Give  a  brief  account,  with  dates,  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Charles  I. 

1625.  Charles'  first  parliament,  g^ranting  him  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  one  year  only,  was  dissolved. 

1626.  His  second  parliament  having  impeached  Buckingham 
was  immediately  dissolved. 

1638,  The  third  parliament  drew  up  and  obtained  the 
king's  assent  to  the  famous  'Petition  of  Right.'  Several 
members  of  this  parliament  were  sent  to  prison,  where  one  of 
them.  Sir  John  Euot,  died. 

From  1629  till  1640  there  was  no  parliament,  but  in  the  latter 
year  Charles  was  forced  from  want  of  supplies  to  summon  his 
fourth  parliament  which  met  him  with  a  request  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  and  was  dismissed. 

Then  was  summoned  his  fifth  and  last,  called  the  '  Long 
Parliament.*  This  parliament  executed  Strafford,  abolished  the 
Courts  of  High  Commission  and'Star  Chamber,  drew  up 
remonstrances  recounting  the  King's  arbitrary  acts,  and  finally 
made  war  against  the  king,  1 642. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  events  that  followed  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

On  the  final  retirement  of  James  a  convention  of  the  *  Three 
Estates  of  the  Realm  '  met  on  January  22nd,  1689,  and  declared 
that  James  U.  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of,  and 
withdrawn  out  of,  the  kingdom  had  abdicated  the  throne  (the 
Scots  went  further  and  said  he  had  forfeited  it)  and  that  the 
throne  was  vacant  A  bill  was  then  passed  settling  the  throne 
on  William  and  Mary ;  if  they  died  without  heirs  the  Princess 
Anne  was  to  succeed.  Before  offering  the  crown  to  William  and 
Mary  their  assent  was  required  and  given  to  a  '  Declaration  of 
Rights'  as  the  undoubted  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English 
people.  The  chief  points  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  famous 
'BiU  of  Rights.'  On  giving  their  assent  to  this  declaration, 
William  and  Mary  were  declared  on  February  13th,  1689,  to  be 
King  and  Queen  of  England  and  Ireland.  A  convention  of  the 
Scottish  peers  and  commons  declared  them  King  and  Queqn  of 
Scotland  three  months  later  on,  their  assent  being  given  to  a 
'Claim  of  Right'  similar  to  the  English  'Declaration,'  but 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government 

Composition. 

Write  a  letter  describing  the  view  from  any  hill  in  your  neigh* 
boorhood,  or  on  *  Autumn.* 


Dear  Sir, 


Edinburgh,  25th  Feb.,  1888. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  condensed  description  of 
the  scene  as  viewed  from  Salisbury  Craigs  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
city. 

After  gaining  the  summit  of  this  fine  bold  basaltic  range  we 
find  that  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  spot  for  viewing  the 
rising  or  setting  of  the  sun.  The  prospect  in  its  general  outline 
commands  a  close-built  high  piled  city,  stretching  itself  out  in  a 
form  which  to  a  romantic  imagination  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent that  of  a  dragon. '  Now  is  seen  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea, 
with  its  rocks,  isles,  distant  shores  and  boundary  of  mountains, 
and  now  a  fair  and  fertile  country  varied  with  hill,  dale,  and 
rock,  and  skirted  by  the  picturesque  ridge  of  the  Pent  land 
Hills.  If  we  pursue  the  path  which  gently  circles  around  the 
base  of  the  chfis  the  prospect  changes  at  every  step  and  pre- 
sents the  objects  blended  with,  or  divided  from,  each  other  in 
every  possible  variety  to  gratify  the  eye  or  the  imagination. 
When  a  piece  of  scenery  so  beautiful,  yet  so  varied,  is  lighted 
ap  by  the  tints  of  morning  or  of  evening,  and  displays  all  that 
variety  which  gives  character  even  to  the  tamest  of  landscapes, 
the  eftcct  approaches  almost  to  enchantment.  This  path  used 
to  be  mv  favourite  evening  and  morning  resort  when  engaged 
with  a  Mivourite  author  or  new  subject  of  study. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  sen'ant, 

Walter  Scott. 


j^.B,^7>J^  abfrve  dtscri/Hon  is  adapted  from  the  *  liedri 
J^/uil0ihiat$,*  and  is  certainly  a  proper  models 


of 


Latin. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

{Answers  to  be  written  on  a  separate  paper^, 

1.  *  The  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth.*  What  are  the  two  ways 
of  translating  this  sentence  into  Latin  ? 

1.  Sol  est  major  terra. 

2.  Sol  est  major  quam  terra. 

2.  What  Latin  prepositions  govern  two  cases.  Show  by 
examples  that  the  change  of  case  involves  a  change  of  meaning. 

The  following  preppsitions  govern  two  cases,  viz ,  1//,  s%tb^ 
super  J  sitbtcr^  and  clam. 

In  and  sub  with  ace.  imply  motion  to  :  Eo  in  urbem,  I  go 
into  the  town  ;  sede  in  herba,  I  sit  on  the  grass  ;  sub  mcenia 
tendit,  he  goes  under  the  walls  ;  sedet  sub  ponte,  he  sits  under 
the  bridge. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs : — rapiot 
capio,  quiesco,  loquor,  morior ;  and  give  the  third  person  plural 
of  nolo  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

Presetit,  Perfect*  Supine*         Infinitive* 

Rapio.  rapui.  raptum.  rapere, 

capio.  cepi.  captum.  capere. 

quiesco.  quievi.  quietum.         quiescere. 

Pres*  Perf,  Part*         Infinitive, 

Loquor.  loquutus.  loqui. 

morior.  mortuus,  mori. 


Nolo. 

Pres. 

Imperf 

Put, 

Indie. 

Nolunt ; 

nolebant  ; 

nolent ; 

Subj. 

Nolint ; 

nollent ; 

Imper. 

nolunto. 

Perf 

Plup* 

Put,  Perf 

Indie. 

noluerunt , 

noluerant ; 

noluerint. 

Subj. 

noluerint ; 

noluissent ; 

4.  Translate,  parsing  the  words  in  italics ; — 
{a)  Nescio  unde  sol  ignem  habecU. 
(b)  Omnes  pauperum  auxilio  egemus. 
Translate  into  Latin  :— 

(a)  Do  not  speak  much  :  it  is  wiser  to  be  silent, 

(b)  It  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  obey  the  laws. 

Translation. 

(a)  I  do  not  know  whence  the  sun  has  got  his  fire. 

(b)  We  all  need  the  help  of  the  poor. 

Parsing. 
Nescio — 1st  pers.,  sing.,  pres.,  indie,  act.  verb,  4th  conj. 

(fiesciOf  ivi,  or  11,  ituntf  ire),  agr.  with  subj.  (ego). 
habeat — 3rd  pers.,  sing.,  pres.,  subj.,  act.  verb,  2nd  conj. 

{habeOy  ui,  itum,  ere),  agr.  with  subj.  *  sol.* 
pauperum — gen.,  plur.,  mas.  or  fem.,  adj..  3rd  decl,  pauper^ 

en's,  gov.  by  *  auxilio. ' 
auxilio — abl.,  smg.,  neut.,'noun,  2nd  decl.,  auxilium,  ii,  gov. 

by  *  egemus.* 

Translation  into  Latin. 
{a)  Ne  multum  loquere  :  sapientius  est  silere. 
{b)  Civis  est  legibus  parere. 

END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR 

FIRST  PAPER. 

f  Two  hours  and  a  half  alloroed for  this  Paper.) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write,  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
'  Exquisitely.* 

Write,  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the 
sentence,  *  In  a  turret  chamber  high  of  ancient  Holyrood.* 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

I.  The  value  of  a  ship  is  jf  25,000,  and  the  insurance  premium 


is  2  per  cent. ;  for  how  much  should  she  be  insured  so 
cover  both  value  and  premium  ? 

/loo  :  ;i'io2  ::  ;f 25,000  :  x 

^25,000  X  1 02 
100  ~ 


as  to 


500.  Ans. 
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2.  A  clock  which  gains  \\  minutes  in  24  hours  is  5  minutes 
slow  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  ;  when  will  it  show  true 
time? 

[a)  ijmin.  :  5  min.  :;  24  hrs.  :  x 

24  hrs.  X  5  =  240  ^  80  hrs.  to  make  up  5  min. 
li  3 

{h)  80  hrs.  after  10  a.  m.  on  Monday  =  fj  =  3  days  8  hrs. 
=  8  hrs.  after  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  or  Thurs,  at  6p.m» 

femat.es. 

1.  Find  the  true  discount  on  a  bill  for  jf  300,  due  three  months 
hence  at  4  per  cent. 

{a)  Interest  of  ;f  100  for  3  months  at  4  per  cent  =  £l. 
\b)  Amount  of    ditto  ,,  ,,  =■-  ;f  lot. 

.'.  ;f  loi   '.  £\    W  £2100  :  discount  required. 

^300  -><  1  :=  ^2  19-S.  4iVitl.  Ans. 
loi  ——.——— 

2.  In  what  time  will  /250  double  itself  at  2J  per  cent,  simple 
interest  ? 

£2i  int.  :  ;f  250  int.  1  .. 
jf25oprin.  :  ;£'iooprin.  J  •• 
I  yr.  X  250  X  100  _  100 


I  yr.  :  time  required. 
-  =  40  yrs.  Ans. 


•375  of  9s. 
2}  of  5s. 


2^  X  250 
Notf. — Any  sum  of  money  will  double  itself  in  the  years 
denoted  by  100  divided  by  the  rate  per  cent. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  |  of  J  of  6s.  8d.  +*  *375  of  9s.  2d.  + 
2^^  of  5s.  6d.  —  •4i  of  7s.  6d. 

s.    d. 
I  of  i  of  6s.  8d.  =  ^  of  6s,  8d.  =     2    2| 
of  9s.  2d.  =  J  of  9s.  2d.  =     35} 
6d.  =  =12    4J 

i8~Ts 
—  '4^  of  7s.  6d.  =  }|f  of  7s.  6d.  =     3    2 

14  ii&d.  Ans. 

4.  A  person  bought  374  eggs  at  2  a  penny,  and  some  at  3  for 
twopence.  He  paid  altogether  ;£"i  9s.  iid, ;  how  many  eggs 
did  he  buy  at  3  for  twopence  ? 

£   s.    d. 
(^)  Total  money  paid  for  eggs      ...  i     9  11 
374  eggs  at  2  a  penny  cost      ...015    7 
Money  paid  for  eggs  at  3  for  2d.  o  14    4 
(/O  2d.  :  14s.  4d.   ::   3  eggs  :  jr. 
or 
I72d. 

3cggsj<j7i,,^8eggs.  An,. 

Euclid. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  thus  produceo,  and 
the  part  of  it  produced,  together  with  the  square  on  half  the 
line  bisected,  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  straight  line,  which  is 
made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  produced. 

Euclid,  Bk.  II.,  Prop.  6. 

2.  Equal  straight  lines  in  a  circle  are  equally  distant  from  the 
centre ;  and  those  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

Euclid,  Bk.  III.,  Prop.  14. 

3.  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  prove  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  will 
bisect  the  base  of  the  triangle. 


Let  the  circumference  of  the  circle  ABD,  whose  diameter  is 
AB,  cut  BC  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  ABC  in  D  ;  then 
BC  will  be  bisected  in  D.  Join  AD.  Then  because  ADB  is  the 
angle  in  a  semi-circle  it  is  a  right  angle,  and  AD  therefore  cuts 
BC  at  right  angles.  Now  the  square  on  AB  =  the  squares  on 
AD,  DB,  and  the  square  on  A(J  =  the  squares  on  AD,  DC. 
But  the  square  on  AB  =  the  square  on  AC.  Therefore  the  squares 
on  AD,  DB  =  the  squares  on  AD,  DC.  Take  away  the 
common  square  on  AD  and  the  square  on  BD  =  the  square  on 
DC,  or  BD  =  DC.     Hence  BC  is  bisected  in  D. 

Q.E.D. 

Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  general  analysis  of  the  following  lines  s— 

*  A'ieeds  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for  joy 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  garth  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses*  hoofs  ! 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  nieeting, 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  ^th  my  royal  hands.' 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

General  Analysis. 


1 
1 

1 

E 

0  salute  thee,  dear  earth, 
with  my  hand 

•s 
•5 

♦J  0 

•A  ^ 
♦J  s 

1"^ 

2 
■•g 

J 
1 

41 
>. 

E 
S 

1 
1 

1 

2-3 

II 

— 

^ 

T3 

a 

to 

C/5 

1^ 

^H 

l-H 

1 
s 

e 

1 

tc 

H^ 

M 

«|s- 

t-4 

> 

■l 

3 

-§ 

55 

^ 

?; 

*^ 

0 

U 

■s 

^ii"^ 

"^(S- 

•5 

0^ 

Q 

1^ 

c' 

£ 

1! 

■21 

£ 

|S 

^g 

d 

£ 

C/3 

3 

gB 

ll 
1 

1 
ll 

Iff 

g   Q.TJ 

h 

is 

If 

•s 

1 

n 

§ 

rt  ^^ 

fT 

1 

HH 

TS 

•*■> 

<-«l 

C^ 

€i 

PARSING. 

JVegds — adv.  of  necessity  mod.  *  must  like.* 

MrM— com.  noun,  fem.  (personification^,  nom.  of  addiess 

or  vocative. 
as — subord.   conj.,  introd.  subord.  sent,  of  manner,  cor. 

rel.  with  *so.* 
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nuettng-^i^rKiA  of  the  intrans.  verb  [^meet^  met^  inet\  obj., 

gov.  by  'in.* 
J<^— adv.  of  manner  mod.  '  greet.' 
#/d— irrcg.  trans.  Verb  (rtto,  r/iV,  done)y  act.,  indie,  pres., 

1st  pers,,  sing.,  agr.  with  *  I.* 
th^e — pron.,  2nd  personal,  fern.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  (to) 

(tnee  is  an  inairect  or  dative  object.) 
favour — abstr.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  *do.' 

3.  Estimate  the  effect  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  upon 
the  language  of  the  people. 

The  natives  in  the  main  kept  to  their  own  language,  but  a 
•certain  number  of  Latin  words  were  incorporated  into  the  Welsh 
tongue,  and  we  have  the  word  •  street '  from  strata  meaning 
•*  paved  ;'  the  termination  — tW//  (colonia)  as  in  Lincoln  ;  and  the 
terminations  showing  the  existence  of  Roman  camps,  in  which 
-castra  is  variously  corrupted  into  —caster  as  I^ncaster,  *  the 
fortress  on  the  Lune,'  — Chester  as  in  Manchester,  — cester  as 
Gloucester,  and  — ^/^r  as  in  Exeter  (for  Exe-cester)  *  the  fortress 
on  the  Exc,'  and  Uttoxeter. 

Algebra. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  (^  -  «')  Lv*  +  s^  -  y  {x  -  s)]  if  x  =  i, 
and  jc+^  =  x+>'  +  »:«a 

(<0  since  x+^=  jr+^+c 

/.  f  =  o 
{b)  since  jr  +  ^  «  o  and  jc  =.  J 

[(-  hf  -  (o)«][(-  i)^  +  W  -  (i  X  -  i)  -  o]  = 
i  (i  +  i)  =  t-  An». 

2.  Solve  the  equation  jr-'  —  Jat  —  J  =  o 

x»  -  ix  =  J 
^Completing  square  J:'  -  i^:  +  jW  =  i  +  t  A  =  Hi 
Extracting  root  x  —  j"',  =   ±  ii 

Jf  =  t\  ±  il  =  _ij  or  -jt.  Ans. 

3.  "What  number  is  that  which  is  the  same  multiple  of  7,  that 
its  excess  above  20  is  of  its  defect  from  30. 

Let  jr  =  the  number. 

Tken  '  =  ^.Hi? 
7        30  -X 

30Jr  —  JT^  =   7jc  -  140 

jr'  —  23jir.  =   140 

Completing  sq.  j:»  -  154:  +  *J»  =   140  +  »*&  =  iy« 

Taking  root  jr  -  V  =  ±  -V- 

X  =  iy»  +  V-  =  j8^  Ans. 

SECOND    PAPER. 
( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

'I.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America. 

'2.  Write  an  account  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  noting  {a)  its 
-Iboundaries  and  extent,  [b)  its  islands,  (r)  its  prevailing  winds, 
sand  (d)  its  currents. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia,  on  the 
^fvest  bv  Africa,  and  on  the  east  by  Malaysia  and  Australia. 
Its  limits  are  partly  natural  and  partly  imaginary  along  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  South  of  Cape  Agulhas  the  boundary 
t>etween  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  is  an  imaginary  line 
^oing  south  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The  boundary  between 
ihis  ocean  and  the  Pacific  is  also  theoretical 

Its  area  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1 7,000,000  to  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an  equilateral  triangle, 
;the  average  breadth  being  about  5000  miles.  Of  the  islands 
vctaally  within  the  Indian  Ocean  the  principal  are  : — Mada- 
^«ascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Rodrigues,  Amirante,  Seychelles, 
mnd  Comoro  ;  Zanzibar  I.  and  Socotra  ;  Chagos,  Maldives, 
l-^accadives ;  Ceylon,  Andaman,  Nicobar,  and  Mergui  Is.  ; 
;Scimatra,  Java,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Sandalwood,  Flores, 
Ximor ;  Melville  I.  and  Tasmania  ;  and  the  islets  of  St.  Paul, 
Amsterdam,  Kerguelen,  Crozet,  Marion,  and  Prince  Edward  in 
tiie  open  ocean  on  the  south. 

This  Ocean  is  subject  to  severe  periodical  and  variable  winds. 
The  periodical  winds  are  known  as  the  monsoons  and  blow  from 
the  N.E.  for  one-half  of  the  year  and  from  the  S.W.  during  the 
other  half.  Of  course  these  winds  are  affected  in  their  direction 
by  the  contour  and  position  of  the  regions  over  which  they  blow. 


The  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  being  very  hot,  several 
warm  currents  flow  out  of  it  in  various  directions.  One  of  these 
originating  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  passes  through  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  unites  with  other  warm  currents  from  the  Java  and 
Chinese  seas,  and  flows  out  into  the  Pacific.  Another  from  the 
Arabian  and  Red  seas  flows  southwards  between  Africa  and 
Madagascar  till  it  meets  the  Cape  Current  from  the  Atlantic 
south  of  Cape  Colony.  The  latter  current,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  flowing  northward,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  flowing 
southward  till,  after  uniting  with  the  Mozambique  current,  both 
find  their  way  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Philadelphia,  Lima,  Hawaii, 
Bolivia,  Bermudas,  Mount  Erebus. 

Philadilphia  is  the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the 
Delaware  near  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill.  It  has  a 
flourishing  university,  several  literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
extensive  manufactures,  and  an  imix)rtant  river  and  coasting 
trade. 

Lima^  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  the  handsomest  city  in  S.  America 
and  the  seat  of  the  oldest  university  in  the  New  World. 
The  city  suffers  from  earthquakes  so  often  that  its  houses  are 
generally  of  one  story  with  flat  roofs.     Its  port  is  Callao. 

Hawaii^  or  Owhyee,  the  largest  and  most  southerly  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  containing  several  lofty  volcanic  mountains, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Mauna  Loa,  an  active  volcano.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  the  island. 

Bolivia  is  a  republic  of  South  America,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Andes  in  the  middle  and 
western  districts.  Along  the  ocean  there  is  a  narrow  desert, 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  is  great — the  silver  mines  of  Potosi  being  particularly 
famous.  SucrS  is  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  Government, 
Bolivia  takes  its  name  from  Bolivar,  the  great  champion  of 
South  American  independence. 

Bemindas  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  east  x>f  South 
Carolina,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  Long  Island  is  the  largest, 
and  contains  Hamilton,  the  seat  of  the  Government.  The  other 
principal  islands  are  St.  George's,  Ireland,  and  Somerset.  A 
garrison  of  over  12,000  Imperial  troops  is  stationed  here. 

Mount  Erebus  is  an  active  volcano,  nearly  13,000  feet  in 
height,  situated  in  Victoria  Land  (Antarctica).  It  was  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Sir  James  Ross  on  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  1842. 

History. 

1.  What  led  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  why 
did  Britain  take  part  in  it  ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  war, 
with  dates. 

England  with  her  allies,  GermanY,  Holland,  and  afterwards 
Portugal  and  Savoy,  made  war  against  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  main  cause  of  the  war  was  the  setting 
of  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  thus  aiming  at  obtaining  a  preponderating  influence  in 
European  affairs.  England  entered  on  the  war  partly  for  the 
foregoing  reason  and  partly  because  Ix)uis  had  recognised  the 
son  of  James  II.  as  lawful  sovereign  of  England. 

Marlborough  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied 
forces,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  for  nearly  eleven  years.  By 
the  victory  of  Blenheim,  1704,  Germany  was  freed  from  the 
grasp  of  France,  and  compelled  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sever 
his  connection  with  Louis.  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  same  year 
captured  Gibraltar,  which  has  remained  a  British  possession 
ever  since.  In  1 706  Mariborough  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Ramilies,  and  ihis  battle  was  followed  by  the  French  leaving 
Flanders.  The  English  were  unsuccessful  at  Almanza,  in  Spain, 
and  Prince  Eugene  was  being  foiled  in  Provence,  but  Marl- 
borough atoned  for  these  reverses  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  at  Oudenarde,  and  by  the  capture  of  Lille.  Louis  at 
this  juncture  oflfered  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  negotiations  fell 
through,  and  Marlborough  and  Eugene  united,  and  the  victory 
of  Malplaquet  was  gained  at  a  tremendous  expense  of  blood 
(1709).  In  Spain  Stanhope  gained  the  victory  of  Saragossa 
(17 10).  Peace  was  not  concluded  till  two  years  after,  and  only 
because  France  was  entirely  helpless. 

2.  Narrate  the  events  which  led  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  the  date. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  evil  example  of  the  French 
Revolution  followed  so  much  as  in  Ireland.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  Americans,  the  *  Volunteers  *  banded  themselves 
to  secure  reform  in  Parliament,  but  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
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skilful  tactics  of  the  Govertiment.  In  1 791  another  society, 
called  *  The  United  Irishmen/  was  formed  In  Belfast  for  a  similar 
purpose,  but  it  was  easily  discovered  that  separation  from 
Britain  was  meant.  The  French  encouraged  them  and  all 
seemed  ready  for  an  outbreak  of  rebellion,  when  the  Govern- 
ment, acting  on  timely  information,  seized  the  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  worst  effects  of  the 
rising  were  felt  in  the  south  ;  but  General  Lake  routed  the  great 
mass  of  the  rebeU  at  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy.  The 
French  sent  some  9(X>  troops,  who  landed  at  Killala  Bay,  in 
Mayo,  but  they  had  to  surrender  in  a  few  weeks  (1798). 

This  rebellion  showed  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  with  the 
Empire,  and  after  many  debates  and  much  opposition,  the 
union  of  the  Parliaments  was  accomplished  (1801). 

Composition. 

Write  an  essay  on  '  A  comparison  of  the  leading  features  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  character,'  or  on  the  question,  *How 
ftir,  or  in  what  way,  should  a  teacher  exercise  supervision  over 
pupils  while  in  the  playground  ? ' 

Leading  Features  of  English ^  Scoifish,  and  Irish  ckaraeter. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  an  Englishman  are  his 
love  of  liberty,  justice,  and  independence,  and  his  liking  for 
what  he  calls  •  fair  play '  which  is  a  synonym  for  honour  and 
iPair  dealing.  He  claims  as  his  birthright  liberty  of  thinking, 
speaking,  and  writing  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
overstep  the  bounds  of  truth.  To  fcneigners  he  seems  cold  and 
reserved,  but  they  respect  him  for  his  upright  and  manly 
conduct. 

The  Scotch  are  more  reserved  even  than  the  English.  They 
are,  however,  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  perseverance. 
Their  caution  is  proverbial,  and  though  not  readily  associating 
with  strangers  tney  spare  no  pains  or  self  denial  to  assist  a 
fellow-countryman.  They  are  attached  to  their  church  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  and  for  centuries  have  prided  themselves 
cm  their  schools  and  Universities.  In  no  country  is  the  Sabbath 
90  strictly  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  observance. 

The  Irish  being  of  Celtic  origin  are  like  all  that  race 
distinguished  for  a  superficial  brightness  and  intelligence.  The 
brilliancy  of  their  ima^nation  and  their  inimitable  humour  are 
more  striking  than  their  depth  of  thought  or  power  of  patient 
and  persevering  research.  The  Irish  are  very  warm  hearted 
and  hospitable,  and  a  well  educated  Irishman  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  companions.  They  are  unfortunately 
inclined  to  be  rash  and  improvident,  and  when  very  much 
excit«d  regardless  of  human  life. 

Latin. 

THIRD    STAGE. 
(  The  anytvers  to  be  written  on  a  separate  paper.) 
t.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a)  Nam  ctsi  sine  uUo  periculo  legionis  deleette  cum  equitatu 
proclium  fore  videbat,  tamen  committendum  non  putabat  ut 
piiUis  hostibus  dici  posset  eos  ab  se  per  fidem  in  colloquio 
circumventos.  Posteaquam  in  vulgus  militum  elatum  est^  qua 
arrogantia  in  colloquio  Ariovistus  usus  omni  Gallia  Romanis 
interdixisset,  multo  major  alacritas  studinmque  pugnandi  majus 
exercitui  injectum  est. 

{b)  Boios  petentibus  ALduis  quod  egregia  virtute  erant 
coffniti>  ut  in  finibus  suis  collocarent,  concessit ;  quibus  illi  agros 
dederunt,  quosque  postea  in  parem  juris  libertatisqiie  condi- 
tionem  atque  ipsi  erant  receperunt. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  passages. 

Translation  into  English. 

{a)  For  although  he  saw  that  an  engagement  of  a  chosen 
legion  with  cavalry  would  be  without  any  risk,  nevertheless  he 
did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  said  after  the  enemy  was  defeated  that  they  had  been 
drawn  into  a  snare  by  him  at  a  conference  by  means  of  plighted 
faith.  After  it  was  rumoured  among  the  common  soldiers  what 
insolence  "Ariovistus  had  shown  at  the  conference  and  had 
interdicted  the  Romans  from  all  Gaul,  much  greater  alacrity  and 
^eater  eagerness  for  fighting  was  infused  into  our  army. 

(/^)  To  the  /ICdui  preferring  the  request  that  they  might  settle 
the  Boii  in  their  country,  inasmuch  as  they  were  known  to  be  of 
distinguished  valour,  he  granted  (their  request) ;  to  whom  they 
assiened  lands,  and  w*hom  afterwards  they  admitted  to  a  like 
condition  of  (civil)  right  and  liberty  as  they  themselves  were  in 
(=  enjoyed).  1 


t^ARSINO. 

deleet(€—%itti.  sing.,  fem.,  complete  part.  pass,  verb  of  3rd 
conj.  {delegOi  delexi^  deieetum^  delegere),  agr.  with 
*  legionis.  * 

elatum  est—yrd  pets,  sittg.,  perf.,  indie,  pass.,  irr,  verb,  3rd 
conj.  {e/enff  extuliy  elatum,  tftrre)  used  impersonally. 

Aiduis — dat  plur.,  prop,  noun,  2nd  decl.  /lidui-orum, 
gov.  by  *  concessit.' 

egregia — abl.,  sing.,  fem.,  agr.  with  '  virtute,*  adj.  ist  and 
2nd  ded.  (egregius,  -a,  -um). 

3.  How  is  the  reflexive  pronoun  W,  sibi^  se,  used  in  Latin 
composition  ?  Give  examples.  *  6ui/  the  reciprocal  or  reflexive 
pronoun,  always  refers  to  the  subject,  either  of  the  verb  by 
which  it  is  affected,  or  to  that  of  ^he  principal  and  regulating 
verb  of  the  sentence.  Saul  slew  himself — Saulus  se  interfedc 
Saul  bade  his  armour-bearer  slay  him — Saulus  armigerum  suum 
se  interficere  jussit.  Brutus  brought  money  with  him — Brutus 
pecuniam  secum  attulit. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  t-^ 

(rt)  The  calamities  of  others  are  not  always  (for)  a  gticf 
to  us. 

(/>)  Let  us  not  follow  the  advice  of  wicked  men ;  let  us  obey 
the  laws  of  our  fathers.  * 

(c)  Caesar  was  informed  that  the  Germans  had  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Translation. 

(a)  Calamitates  aliorum  dolori  nobis  non  semper  sunt. 

{fi)  Non  sequamur  consilium  malonun;  pareamus  legibus 
patrium  nostrorum. 

(<•)  Cjcsar  certior  factus  eaft  Germanos  castra  in  summo  colle 
posuis^ 


(^rnxUxln  ^xxt^miuRl  ^iests. 


Standard  I.— First  Quarter. 

I.    314 

60 

507 
82 

9 

2.     768 

254                4. 

3-    940 
6io 

Second  Quarter. 

7X2; 

6x3; 

10  X4- 

I.        S 

67 

890 

S3 
4 

2.  526 

481               4. 

3.  273 

69 

Third  Quarter. 

iiX3J 

4X5; 

12  X  6. 

I.       29 

706 

8 

93 

451 

2.  850 

376               4. 

3.  Ill 

83 

3X4; 
8X5} 
9X6. 

Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

1.  407  4-  9  +  28,016  +  5,930  +  64  +  7,002. 

2.  Take  49,807  from  50,012. 

3.  74i392  X  28. 

4.  6  X  9;  12  X  10;  8  X  12. 
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Second  Quarter 
*   I.  43>9So  -f-  5- 

2.  From  60,143  take  29,534.    Write  the  answer  in 
words. 

3.  Nine  boys  get  4  sums  right,  and  seven  boys  get 
3  right.     How  many  were  wrong  out  of  80  ? 

4.  35^. ;  S^d. ;  76d, 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  7S»8o4  X  7,900- 

2.  67,490  -r  8. 

3.  A  boy  buys  a  shilling's  worth  of  walnuts  at  8  a 
penny,  and  gives  29  away, 

4.  89d. ;  io2d. ;  ii7d. 


How  many  has  he  left  ? 


Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  64,804  by  34. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  nine  thousand  and  sixty- 
eight  and  seven  hundred  and  five,  and  prove  your 
answer. 

3.  What  is  the  quotient  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  and  twenty  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  ? 

4.  Divide  the  difference  between  760,089  and 
810,003  by  58. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  ;^29  14s.  6|d.  -H  17s.  9jd.  +  £^  I2S.  S^d. 
+  lo^d.  +  ;^6o  19s.  o|d.  -H  £,Z  15s.  ii|d. 

2.  Take  ;;^38  178,  4jd.  from  ;^46  13s.  lo^d. 

3.  A  mile  is  1,760  yards.  How  many  miles  are 
there  in  172,480  yards? 

4.  A  farmer-  bought  a  horse  for  ;^2  7  i8s.  6d.  and 
a  pony  for  £,Z  12s.  9d.  He  sold  them  both  for  forty 
guineas.     How  much  did  he  gain  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  From  one  thousand  and  sixteen  pounds  ten 
shillings  and  nine  pence  farthing  take  nine  hundred 
and  seven  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
halfpenny. 

2.  How  many  boxes,  each  holding  a  gross,  can  be 
filled  from  97,700  lead  pencils  ?  How  many  more  are 
required  to  fill  another  box  ? 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  five  thousand  and  seven  pounds 
eighteen  shillings  and  four  pence  farthing,  eighty-one 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  six  pence  halfpenny,  seven 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  ten 
pence  three  farthings,  nine  thousand  and  fifty  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  and  eight  pence,  nineteen  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny,  and  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  ten  shillings  and  two 
pence  three  farthings. 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  4jd.  per  pound 
can  be  bought  for  halfa-guinea ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  17S4  9id.  x  87. 

2.  If  an  acre  of  land  be  worth  £^12^  13s.  4d., 
what  is  the  value  of  359  acres  ? 


3.  Divide  ten  thousand  pounds  and  three-farthings 
by  seven. 

4.  The  cost  of  79  dozen  articles  is  ;^i83  13s.  6d. ; 
what  is  the  value  of  each  article  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  eighty-nine  thousand  and  sixty 
marbles  at  twenty  a  penny. 

2.  Reduce  27  tons  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  i  st.  to  half-stones. 

3.  How  many  gallons,  &c.,  are  there  in  thirteen 
thousand  and  thirteen  half-pints  ? 

4.  A  man  takes  8,910  steps,  each  32  inches  in 
length.     How  many  miles  has  he  walked  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  If  a  man  smoke  \  oz,  of  tobacco  in  a  day,  how 
much  will  he  spend  in  the  month  of  April,  if  tobacco 
is  5d.  per  ounce  ? 

2.  Reduce  78  sq.  yds.  5  ft.  108  in.  to  square  inches. 

3.  How  long  would  it  take  to  count  a  million 
sovereigns,  counting  125  each  minute,  and  nine  hours 
a  day. 

4.  If  the  rim  of  a  wheel  be  15  feet  round,  how 
many  times  would  it  turn  in  going  14  miles? 

Standard  V.  — First  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  57  tons  of  coals  at  8f  d.  per  cwt. 

2.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  2,093  articles  at 
£7  3S.  5id.  each  ? 

3.  Find  the  value  of  26  gals.  2  qts.  i  pt.at  19s.  2d. 
per  gallon. 

4.  What  is  the  cost  for  9  miles  1,210  yards  at 
£13  US.  4d.  per  mile? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  If  a  railway  train  goes  584  miles  in  16  hours,  in 
what  time  will  it  make  a  journey  of  365  miles  ? 

2.  If  ;^22  8s.  s|d.  \5t  paid  for  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs., 
what  is  that  per  quarter  ? 

3.  Bill: — 1000  envelopes  at  25  for  3d.;  7J  dozen 
copy-books  at  2d.  each ;  9  galls,  of  ink  at  6  Jd.  per  qt. ; 
34  books  at  4s.  9d.  per  doz. ;  15  dozen  penholders  at 
2S.  3d.  per  gross. 

4.  A  fishmonger  bought  a  salmon  for  £1  2s.  4id., 
and  by  selling  it  at  is.  3d.  per  lb.  he  gained  los.  9d. ; 
what  was  the  weight  of  the  salmon  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  must  be  added  to  J  to  make  ^  ? 

2.  Subtract  i  +  J  +  J  from  i. 

3.  A  sixpenny  loaf  weighs  3I  lbs.  when  flour  is 
IS.  8d.  per  stone;  what  will  it  weigh  when  flour  is 
IS.  3d.  per  stone? 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  |,  |,  ^,  |,  and  ^%. 

Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  the  sum  of  J  and  ~  by  their  diflerence, 
and  add  jV  ^^  ^^^  quotient. 

2.  Reduce  ^^  and  ^^  to  decimals. 
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3.  Simplify  :- 


6.4 


^    •    »  ^  10  nf  24 


4.  Divide  2*38  by  '007,  and  multiply  the  result 
by  '002. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  \o{  z.  furlong  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

2.  One  pipe  can  fill  a  cistern  in  3  hours,  and 
another  in  4  hours ;  in  what  time  would  they  fill  it 
running  together  ? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  3*027  of  4  guineas  ? 

4.  If  45  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  29  days, 
and  if  after  they  have  been  working  15  days,  notice  is 
sent  to  finish  the  work  4  days  before  the  time  agreed 
upon,  how  many  additional  men  must  be  put  on  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  amount  of  ;^8i6  6s.  8d.  for  4 J  years  at 
3f  i>er  cent.  ? 

2.  In  what  time  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself 
at  3^  per  cent.  ? 

3.  A  man  spent  ^V  of  his  money,  and  then  \  of  the 
remainder,  and  had  ;^33  15s.  left.  How  much  had 
he  at  first  ? 

4.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;^4,365  12s.  6d.  at 
3 1  per  cent,  for  5  J  years. 

Standard  VII.— First  Quarter. 

1.  If  24  men  earn  ;^3So  in  5  weeks,  in  what  time 
will  4  men  earn  100  guineas? 

2.  What  sum  will  amount  to  ;^776  14s.  in  3*  years 
at  2^  per  cent.  ? 

3.  If  35  houses,  burning  4  fires  each,  consume  14 
tons  of  coal  in  16  days,  how  many  houses,  burning 
5  fires  each,  will  consume  27  tons  in  12  days  ? 

4.  If  ;^490  amount  to  ^£^604  i8s.  in  6  years,  what 
rate  of  interest  is  paid  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  average  of  2-6,  i  J,  -75,  4^,  3'i8,  and 

si? 

2.  A  man  got  ;^i36  interest  on  equal  sums  of 
money  at  4 J  and  3 J  per  cent.  How  much  did  he 
lend? 

3.  The  average  length  of  five  streets  is  387  yards  j 
the  first  measures  194  yards,  the  second  235  yards, 
the  third  406  yards,  and  the  fourth  352  yards;  find 
the  length  of  the  fifth  street. 

4.  In  what  time  will  the  interest  on  ;^572  los.  at 
3  J  per  cent,  amount  to  £,^(i  los.  3fd. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  grocer  bought  tea  at  20  guineas  per  cwt,,  and 
sold  it  at  3s.  8d.  per  lb. ;  what  did  he  gain  or  lose 
per  cent.  ? 

2.  A  horse  was  sold  for  ;^32  4s.  at  a  loss  of  8  per 
cent. ;  find  the  prime  cost. 


3.  A  person  owning  40  per  cent,  of  a  ship,  sold 
30  per  cent  of  his  share  for  ;^84o ;  what  was  the 
value  of  the  ship  ? 

4.  If  afourpenny  loaf  weigh  275  lbs.  when  wheat 

is  6*3  shillings  per  bushel,  what  ought  to  be  paid  for 
26*125  lbs.  of  bread  when  wheat  is  7*25  shillings  per 
bushel  ? 

ANSWERS. 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


First. 

972. 
514. 
330. 
14 ;  18 ;  40. 


Standard  I. 

Second. 
1,019. 

45. 

204. 

33;  ao;  72. 


Third. 
1,287. 

474. 

29. 

12 J  40;  54. 


First. 

1.  41,428. 

2.  205. 

3.  2,096,976. 

4.  54;  120;  96. 


59,851,600. 
8,436  +  2. 


First. 

1,906. 

6,392,940- 


Standard  II. 

Second. 

8,796. 

30,609. 

21  sums. 

2s.  iid. ;  4s.  lod.  ;  ^s,  4d. 

Third. 

3.  67  walnuts. 

4.  7s.  5d.  J  8s.  6d. ;  9s.  9d. 


Standard  III. 
Second. 


Third. 


2,580. 
860 


+  34. 


;f  106  08.  I  lid.  £,\o%  i8s.  9jd. 

^^  16s.  5jd.  678  boxes  ;  76  pencils. 

98  miles.  A 1 5, 716  6s.  7fd. 

£1  8s.  9d.  28  lbs. 


Standard  IV. 
First.  Second. 

1.  £^^  6s.o3d.  £\%  us.  id. 

2.  ^^46,550  OS.  8d.  8,890  half-stones. 

3.  ^  1,428  IIS.  5jd.  813  gals.  I  qt.  \  pt. 

4.  3s.  lojd.  4^  miles. 


9s.  4id. 
101,916  sq.  in. 


Third. 

3- 
4. 


14  days  7  hrs.  20  min. 
4,480  times. 


Standard  V. — First. 


1.  l^\  IIS.  3d. 

2.  >Ci 5,012  i8s.  3id. 


3.  ;^2S  los.  3jd. 

4.  ^134  6s.  8d. 


Second. 


10  hours. 
£\  i8s.  2d. 
;^ios.    +   15s. 
ll  OS.  9jd. 
26^  lbs. 


A. 


+    19s.   6d.   +   13s.  5id.  +    2s.  9=»d.  = 


Third. 

3- 
4. 


5  lbs. 

2HZ. 


First. 

I.      II  tV 

•  2.    -03125  ; 
4.     -68. 


•62^ 


First. 
9  weeks. 

yi  houses. 
3J  per  cent. 


Standard  VI. 

Second. 

•C97i. 
l4  hours. 
;^I2  145.  4d. 
18  men. 

Standard  VII. 
Second. 

o       7 

^3»400.  • 
748  yards, 
2\  years. 


Third. 

;f954  IS-  9Ad. 
284^  years. 

/4S. 

^816  7s.  Sid- 


Third. 

2^  per  cent.  loss. 

;^3S- 
£7*000. 
3s.  7id. 
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^nitthtg  Pap* 


BY     MRS.    J.     D.    HARRIS. 


Petticoat  for  Child  of  One  Year. 


g/    :^7  StLUAes       Z   yjSjJf 39  SttbckesXr 

^*n  n  n  ci   n  n  u  ci  n  ''n'n'  n    n  i»  n  ti   n   n  n  n  o> 


^6t^  071.  POCf  StbUAjes. 


2  Bone  pins.     No.  10  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 
4  oz.  peacock  wool. 

The  pattern  for  the  skirt  of  this  pretty  petticoat,  which 
has  the  effect  of  being  pleated,  is  as  follows  : — 

1st  row.      *Knit  i.     Furl  9.     Repeat  to  end  of  row. 
2nd  row.    *Knit  8.     Purl  2.  Ditto. 

3rd  row. 
4th  row. 
5th  row. 
6th  row. 
7th  row. 
8th  row. 
9th  row. 
loth  row. 
Cast  on  TOO  stitches. 
Knit  8  inches,  which  will  be  7  rows  of  pattern. 

To  Reduce  for  Bodice. 

A.     Knit    I.     Knit   2   together  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

66  stitches  in  all. 
B       Make  a  row  of  holes,  by  putting  the  wool  forward, 

and  knitting  2  together. 

(The  rest  of  the  bodice  is  now  knit  I,  purl  i.) 


*Knit  3. 

Purl  7. 

Ditto. 

*Knit  6. 

Purl  4. 

Ditto. 

*Knit  5. 

Purl  5. 

Ditto. 

*Knit  4. 

Purl  6. 

Ditto. 

*Knit  7. 

Purl  3. 

Ditto. 

♦Knit  2. 

Purl  8, 

Ditto. 

*Knit  9. 

Purl  I. 

Ditto. 

Purl  a  row. 

'  To  make  the  Opening  at  the  Back, 

I 

I  C.     Knit  39.     Leave  the  other  27  stitches  on  the  pin,  and 

I  knit  and  purl  the  39  backwards  and  forwards  for 

I  5^  inches. 

D.  Cast  off  all  but  10.     Knit  these  \%  inches  more  for 

shoulder  strap,  and  cast  off. 

For  the  other  half  of  Back. 

E.  On  the  pin  with  the  27  stitches  pick  up  6  loops  from 

the  back  of  the  side  already  knitted  ;  fasten  in  the 
wool  and  then  knit  this  side  exactly  like  the  other. 

The  other  breadth  of  the  petticoat  is  e.xactly  the  same, 
except  that  there  is  no  opening  in  the  bodice. 

Sew  up  the  side  seams  (leaving  armholes)  and  the 
shoulder  straps.  Crochet  a  border  round  the  skirt,  neck 
and  armholes,  and  run  a  ribbon  in  the  waist  and  neck. 
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(Comedy  in  Five  Acts.) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  ou,  LES  EFFETS  ET 
LES  CAUSES. 

(ComMie  en  Cinq  Actes.) 


Persons  Represented. 


de 


Queen  Anne. 
Marl-  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 


La  Reine  Anne. 
La     Duchesse 

borough. 

Henri  de  Saint-Jean.  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Masham  (an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Household), 
Abigail  (Cousin  to  the  Duchess), 
Le  Slarquis  de  Torcy( Louis  XIV^s  envoy), 
Thompson  (Ushet  of  the  Queen^s  antechamber). 
Un  membre  de  Parlement.      A  Member  of  Parliament. 


Acte  Premier. 


un 


Le    theatre     repr^sente 

riche  salon 
du  palais  Saint-James. 
Porte  au  fond. 
Deux  portes  lat^rales. 
A  gauche  du  spectateur,  une 

table 
et  ce  jqu'il  faut  pour  dcrire  ; 
k  droite,  un  gudridon. 


Sc^ne  L 


Act  First. 

The  theatre  represents  a 
handsome  saloon 

in  St.  James's  Palace. 

Door  m  the  background. 

Two  side  doors. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator 
a  table 

with  writing  materials  ; 

on  the  right  a  round  table 
(stand). 

Scene  L 

Le  Marquis  de  Tprcy,  Boling-'  Enter  the  Marquis  of  Torcy, 
broke,  entrant  par  la  gauche  and  Bolingbroke  on  the. 
du  spectateur  ;  left  ; 

Masham,  donnant  sur  un  Masham,  asleep  in  an  arm- 
fauteuil,  chair, 

pr^s  de  la  porte  k  droite.         near  the  door  on  the  right 

Bolingbroke. 

Oui,  monsieur   le    marquis,  Yes,  Marquis,  this  letter 

cette  lettre 
parviendra  k  la  reine,  shall  reach  the  queen, 

j'en  trouverai  les  moyens,        I  will  find  means  to  do  it, 
je  vous  le  jure,  I  promise  you  faithfully, 

et  elle  sera  re^ue  avec  les  and  it  shall  be  received  with 

dgards  dus  all  the  respect  due 

k  Tenvoy^  d'un  grand  roi.        to    the   envoy  of  a  great 

king. 

De  Torcy, 

J'y    compte,     monsieur    de  I  rely  on  you.  Monsieur  de 

Saint-Jean.  St.  Jean. 

Je  confic    mon    honneur  et  I   entrust  my  honour  and 

celui  de  la  France  the  honour  of  France 

k    votre    loyaut^,    k    votre  to  your  loyalty  and  friend- 

amitid  ship. 

Bolingbroke, 

Vous  avez  raison...Ils  vous  You    do  well... The   world 

diront  tous  will  tell  you 

que  Henri  de  Saint-Jean  est  that  Henri  de  St.  Jean  is  a 

un  libertin  libertine 

et    un    dissipateur  ;    esprit  and  a  spendthrift ;  fickle 

brouillon 
et  capricieux,  ^rivain  pas-  and  of  a  meddling  disposi- 

sionn^,  orateur  turbulent...      tion,  an  irascible  writer, a 

violent  speaker...  • 
je  le  veux  bien...  I  have  no  objection... 


mais  aucun  d'eux'  ne  vous  but  not  one  of  them  will  tell 

dira  you 

que  Henri  de  Saint-Jean  that  Henri  de  St.  Jean 

ait  jamais  vendu  sa  plume,       has  ever  sold  his  pen, 
ou  trahi  un  ami.  or  betrayed  a  fnend. 

De  Torcy. 

Je  le  sais,  et  je  mets  en  vous  I  know  it  well,  and  I  put  all 
mon  seul  espoir.  my  hopes  in  you. 

[//  sort.  [Exit 


Sc^ne  H. 
Bolingbroke,  Masham. 


Scene  II, 
Bolingbroke,  Masham. 


Bolingbroke, 

O  chances  de  la  guere  What  strange    chances  of 

war 
et    destin^e    des    rois    con-  and     fate     of      victorious 

qudrants !  monarchs  ! 

Pambassadeur  de  Louis  XIV.  The  ambassador  of  Louis 

XIV. 
ne  pouvoir  obtenir  dans  le  cannot  obtain  in  St.  James's 

palais  Palace 

Saint-James  une  audience  de  an     audience  ,  of     Queen 

la  Reine  Anne  ! . . .  Anne  ! . . . 

et,  pour  lui  faire parvenir  une  and  in  order  that  the  note 

note  diplomatique  of    a    diplomatist    may 

reach  her 
employer  autant  d'adresse       (to  be  compelled)  to  exer- 
cise as  much  tact 
et  de  myst^re  que  and  secresy  as 

s'il   s'agissait   d'une  galante  if  it  were  sl  billet  doux.., 

missive... 
Pauvre  marquis  de  Torcy...     Poor  Marquis  de  Torcy... 
si  sa  n^gociation  ne  rdussit  if  his  negotiations  do  not 

pas...  succeed... 

il  en  mourra  I . . .  it  will  break  his  heart ! . . . 

tant  il  aime  son  vieux  souve-  so  much  does  he  love  his 

rain...  aged  sovereign... 

qui  se  f^atte  encore  who  still    dreams   (flatters 

himself) 
d'une     paix    honorable     et  of  an  honourable  and  glo- 

glorieuse...  rious  peace... 

La  vieillesse    est   Tdge  des  Old  age  is  the  age  of  dis- 

m^comptes...  appointment     (hope    de- 

ceived). 

Masham, 
[dormant.  [in  his  sleep 

Ah  !  qu'elle  est  belle  !  Oh  !  how  beautiful  she  is  ! 

Bolingbroke, 

Et    la  jeunesse...r4ge    des  Oh     youth  !...the    age    01 

illusions...  illusions... 

Voilk  un  jeune  officier  Look  at  this  young  officer 

k  qui  le  bien  vient  en  dor-  to  whom  happiness  comes 

mant  I  even  when  asleep. 

Masham,   . 
[de  mane.  [asleep. 

Oui,  je  t'aime...  Yes,  I  love  thee... 

je  t'aimerai  toujours  I  shall  always  love  thee  \ 

Bolingbroke. 

II    reve,    le    pauvre     ieune  He  is  dreaming,  poor  young 

homme  !  man ! 

Eh  !    mais    c'est     le    petit  What !  I  declare  it  is  little 

Masham,  Masham. 

et  je  me  trouve  ici  Here  I  meet  with 

en  pays  de  connaissance !...    an  old  acquaintance. 

Masham, 
[dormant  toujours,  [still  asleep. 

Quel  bonheur  ! . . .  What  happiness  I . . . 

quelle  brillante  fortune  !...       what  a  brilliant  future  !... 
c'est  trop  pour  moi  !...  I  am  not  worthy  of  it !..« 
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BoUngbroke, 
[iui  frappant  sur  ttfpauU,  [striking Masham^s  shoulder, 

£n  ce  cas,  mon  cher,  par-  In  that  case,  my  dear  fellow, 
tageons  1  we  will  go  shares  ! 

Maskafft. 
\se  levant  et  se  frottant  les  [rising  and  rubbing  his 

yeux,  eyes. 

Hein  !...qu*est-ce  que  c'est...  Ah  I...\Vhat*s  the  matter... 
monsieur  de  Saint- Jean  qui  Is  it  you  Monsieur  de  St. 
m'^veiile  !  Jean  who  wakes  me  ? 

Bolingbroke, 

[riant.  [laughing. 

£t  qui  voufl  ruine !...  And  who  ruins  you !... 

Afdsham, 

Vous,  k  qui  je  dois  tout !...     You,  to  whom  I  owe  every- 
thing !... 
Pauvre  ^colier,  pauvre  gentil-  I  a  poor  scholar,  a  poor  pro- 

homme  de  province,  vincial  nobleman, 

perdu  dans  la  vi He  deLondres,  lost  in  the  City  of  London, 
je  voulais,  il  y  a  deux  ans,       1  wanted,  two  years  ago, 
me  Jeter  dans  la  Tamise,         to  throw  myself  into    the 

Thames 
faute  de  vingt-cinq  guin^es,     for  want  of  25  guineas, 
et  vous  m'en  avez  donn^  deux  and  you  gave  me  200 

cents 
que  je  vous  dois  toujours  !...    which  I  still  owe  you  I... 

Bolingbroke.     . 

Pardieu,  mon  cher,  Zounds  !  my  dear  fellow, 

je  voudrais  bien  dtre  k  votre  I  should  like  to  be  in  your 

place,  shoes ; 

et  je  changerais  volontiers  I  will  willingly  change  places 

avecvous...  with  you... 

Masham. 
Pourquoi  cela  ?  Why  so  ? 

Bolingbroke, 

Parce  que  j'en  dois  cent  fois  Because  I  owe  a  hundred 
davantage.  times  more  than  that. 

Masham, 

O    ciel  I     vous    6tes    mal'  Oh  heavens  I    how  unfor- 
heureux  !  tunate  you  are  1 

Bolingbroke. 

Non  pas!...je    suis    ruin^,  Not  at  all!...!  am  ruined, 

voilk  tout ! . . .  that's  all ! . . . 

mais  jamais  je  n'ai  ^t^  plus  But     I    was    never    more 

dispos,  hearty, 

plus  loyeux  et  plus  libre. . .       merry  and  free. . . 
Pendant  cinq  anndes  les  plus  For  five  long   years  —  the 

longues  de  ma  vie,  longest  of  my  life, 

riche  et  ennuyd  de  plaisirs,      I  was  rich  and  satiated  with 

pleasures, 
j'ai  mang^  monpatrimoine...  and  I  dissipated  my  pro- 
perty. 
II  fallait  bien  s'occuper.  One  must  have  something 

to  do. 
A  vingt-six  ans... tout   dtait  At  six  and  twenty  all  was 

fini !...  gone  I... 

Afasham, 
Est-il  possible  ?  Is  it  possible  ? 

Bolingbroke, 

Je  n'ai  pas    pu    aller    plus  I  could  not  go  faster  I... 

vite  !... 
Pour  rdtablir  mes  affaires,       To  set  me  on  my  legs  again, 
on  m'avait  maritf  k  une  femme  they  married  me  to  a  charm- 

charmante. . .  ing  woman . . . 

impossible    de    vivre    avec  with  whom  it  was  impossible 

elle...  to  live..* 


un  million  de  dot..« 
autant    de    d^fauts 

caprices... 
J'ai  rendu  la  dot... 
j'y  gagne  encore !... 


et    de 


Ma  femme  brillait  k  la  cour, 

elle  ^tait  du  parti  des  Marl- 
borough, 

elle  ^tait  whig  .. 

vous  comprenez  que  je  devais 
fitre  tory  ; 

je  me  suis  jet^  dans  I'oppo- 
sition  : 

je  Iui  dois  cela  ! 

je  Iui  dois  mon  bonheur  I 

car,  depuis  ce  jour, 

mon  instinct  et  ma  vocation 

se  sont  r€\€\6s ! 

c'etait  Ik  Taliment  qu'il  fallait 

k  mon  dme  ardente  et  in- 
active ! 

Dans  nos  tourmentes  poli- 
tiques, 

dans  nos  orages  de  tribune, 

je  respire,  je  suis  h.  I'aise, 

et  comme  le  matelot  anglaise 
sur  la  mer,  je  suis  chez  moi, 

dans  mon  dl^ment,  dans  mon 

empire... 
Le  bonheur,  c'est  le  mouve- 

ment  I... 
le  malheur,  c'est  le  repos  !... 
Vingt  fois,  dans  ma  jeunesse 

inoccup^e, 
et  surtout,  dans  mon  manage, 

j'avais  eu  comme  vous  I'id^ 
de  me  tuer. 


with  a  fortune  of  a  million.., 

and  with  as  many  defects 
and  caprices... 

I  returned  the  fortune... 

and  I  still  get  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

My  wife  shone  at  the  court, 

she  belonged  to  Marl- 
borough's party, 

she  was  a  Whig... 

you  know  that  1  could  not 
help  being  a  Tory  ; 

I  threw  myself  into  the 
Opposition  : 

I  owe  that  to  her  ! 

I  owe  her  my  happiness  1 

for,  from  that  day, 

my  instinct  and  my  vocation 

were  revealed  to  me  ! 

that  was  the  stimulus 

that  my  fiery  but  inactive 
soul  needed  1 

Amid  the  strife  of  parties, 

in  the  storm  of  debate, 

I  breathe  freely,  I   feel  at 

my  ease, 
and  like  the  English  sailor 
on  the  ocean,  1  feel  quite  at 

home, 
in  my  element,  in  my  king- 
dom... 
Happiness  (for  me)  consists 

in  motion  ! 
Unhappiness  is  rest !... 
Twenty  times,  in  my  vacant 

youth, 
and  especially,  during  my 

married  life, 
I  had  thought  of  committing 

suicide. 


Masham, 


£st-il  possible  ? 


Is  it  possible  ? 

Bolingbroke. 

Oui...les  jours  ou  il  follait       Yes.. .on  those  days  when  I 

had 
conduire  ma  femme  au  bal !. . .  to  escort  my  wife  to  balls  ! . .. 
Mais  maintenant  je  tiens  k  But  now  I  particularly  wish 

rester  1  to  live  on  1 

je  serais  d^8ol€  de  partir  !...    I  should  be  extremely  sorry 

to  die  !... 
je  n'en  ai  pas  le  temps...  I  have  no  time  to  do  so... 

je  n'ai  pas  un  moment k moi...  I  have  not  a  moment  for 

myself... 
membre  de  la  chambre  des  A  member  of  the  House  of 

communes  Commons 

et  grand  seigneur  joumaliste..  and  a  titled  journalist... 
je  parle  le  matin,  et  j'dcris  le  in  the  mommg  I  speak  and 

soir...  in  the  evening  I  write. 

£n  vain  le  minist^re^  whig       It  is  useless  for  the  Whigs 
nousaccabledesestriomphes,  to  try  to  crush  us  with  their 

successes, 
en    vain    il  domine    en    ce  it  is  useless  for  them  to  rule 

moment  at  this  moment 

I'Angleterre  et  I'Europe...        England  and  Europe... 
seul  avec  quelques  amis.         Alone  with  a  few  friends, 
je  soutiens  la  lutte,  I  keep  up  the  struggle, 

et  les  vaincus  ont   souvent  and    the    conquered    have 

trouble  often  troubled 

le  sommeil  des  vainqueurs...  the  sleep  of  the  conquerors... 
Lord  Marlborough,  a  la  t^te  Lord   Marlborough,  at  the 

de  son  armce,  head  of  his  army, 

tremble  devant  un  discours     trembles  at  a  speech 
de  Henri  de  Saint- Jean,  of  Henri  St.  Jean, 

ou  un  article  de  notre  journal  or  an  article  in  our  news- 

r Examinateur,  paper  The  Examiner, 
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II  a  pour  lui  le  prince  Eugene,  He  has  on  his  sid^  Prince 

Eugene, 
la  Hollande  et  cinq  cent  mille  Holland^and  500,000  men. 

hommes... 
J'ai  pour  moi  Swift,  Prior  et  I   have  on  my  side   S^^^ft, 

Atterbury . . ,  Prior  and  Atterbury  ! . . . 

A  lui  r^p^e,  k  nous  la  presse  !  He  has  the  sword,  we  the 

press  ! 
nous  verrons  un  jour  h  qui  la  wc  shall  see  one  day  who 

victoire...  will  gain  the  victory. 

L'illuslre  et  avare  martfchal     The  illustrious  and  avaricious 

marshal 
veut  la  guerre  qui  ^puise         loves  war  which  empties 
le  tr^sor  public  et  qui  remplit  the  public  treasury  but  fills 

le  sien...  his  own... 

moi,  je  veux  la  paix  et  Tin-  I  love  peace  and  industry, 

dustrie, 
qui,  mieux  que  les  conqu^tes,  which,  far  more  surely  than 

conquests, 
doivent  assurer  la  prosp^rit^  are  calculated  to  secure  the 

de  I'Angleterre.  prosperity  of  England. 

VoilJi  ce  qu'il  s'agit  de  That  is  what  we  must 

faire  comprendre  k  la  reine,     make  the  Queen  understand, 
au  parlement  et  au  pays.  as  well  -as  the  Parliament 

and  the  country. 

(To  he  continued^ 


|loto  mg  %t\m\  foils  €^amtnelr. 

BY  THE 
HEAD   MISTRESS   OF   A   LONDON   SCHOOL. 


Standard  I. 

Reading. — No  questions  were  asked  as  to  meaning 
of  words. 

Dictation, — The  children  were  seated  in  the  desks 
at  reasonable  distances,  and  all  had  to  write  the  same 
words,  as  follows : — large^  small,  white,  rabbit,  house, 
door,  garden,  leaves,  open,  dinner. 

Arithmetic, — The  following  set  of  sums  was  given 
to  all  the  children  : 

(I)     70  (2)  587  (3)  706 

582  498  690 

97 
16 

105 
Answers.— (i)  870;     (2)  89;     (3)  16. 

English, — There  was  no  simultaneous  repetition  of 
the  poetry.  The  Inspector  selected  about  one-third 
of  the  girls  to  say  it  individually,  and  then  asked 
several  questions  both  on  the  meaning  of  single  words, 
and  on  the  sense  of  the  passage, 

Needktvork, — The  girls  were  equally  divided  and 
grouped  according  to  the  Needlework  Schedule  to 
work  their  specimens. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — Tables  were  not  said,  but 
such  questions  as  the  following  were  put  by  the 
Inspector,  (i)  If  I  get  2  ounces  of  tea  for  2\^,, 
how  many  do  I  get  for  lod.  ?  (2)  If  a  boy  spend  ^d. 
per  week,  how  long  would  he  take  to  spend  6d.  ? 

The  non-examination  children  in  this  Standard  had 
to  read  to  the  Inspector. 


Standard  II. 

For  the  oral  part  of  the  examination  the  children 
were  brought  out  in  groups  of  about  eight  each,  and 
for  the  written,  were  seated  in  the  desks  as  in 
Standard  I. 

Reading, — After  all  the  girls  had  read,  the  Inspector 
asked  about  ten  questions  on  the  meanings  of  words 
and  the  general  sense  of  the  passage. 

Dictation, — ^This  was  given  out  by  the  Inspector, 
and  all  the  girls  had  the  same  piece  to  write : 

The  woman  in  a  moment  saw  her  mistake,  and 
called  him  back.  But  he  did  not  hear  her,  or  hearing 
her,  he  only  quickened  his  steps:  For  he  hurried 
down  the  street,  and  soon  came  to  a  fruit  shop,  where 
he  caught  sight  of  some  fine  cherries.  John  bought 
a  few  of  them. 

Arithmetic. — This  also  was  dictated  by  the  Inspector 
and  was  the  same  for  the  whole  Standard : 

(i)     30,096  -  1747. 

(2)  789  X  96. 

(3)  81,418-^8. 

(4)  62,194  ^  9. 

Answers:— (i)  28,349;  (2)  7S>744;  (3)  io»i77 
+  2 ;  (4)  6,910  -f  4. 

English  Grammar, — The  children  had  to  pick  out 
one  word  each  from  the  reading  book. 

Poetry, — ^Three  verses  were  repeated  simultaneously, 
and  then  the  Inspector  heard  about  one-fourth  of  the 
girls  say  the  passage  individually.  Questions  on  the 
meaning  were  asked  by  the  teacher. 

Needlework, — As  in  Standard  I.  the  girls  were 
divided  into  groups  according  to  the  Schedule  to  do 
their  specimen  work.  Garments  were  shown  by  each 
girl  in  this  and  the  preceding  standard. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — The  questions  were  given  by 
the  teacher. 

Music  had  been  taught  to  Standards  I.  and  II* 
according  to  Division  II.  of  the  Code.  The  following 
exercises  were  given : — 

Modulator : 
dnsd'nrnd'sltd'drd 

Time  Test : 
11      :1     I-    :1      I-    :-    |1     :1      |1     :-    ff 

The  teacher  had  to  question  on  this,  and  it  was 
then  sung  to  '  lah,* 

Song  Test, — ^The  Inspector  heard  one  song  which 
was  chosen  by  the  teacher. 

Ear  Tests. — Girls  had  to  imitate  the  following 
phrases  sung  to  *  lah '  by  the  Inspector,  d  n  r  f ,— 
sis  d,— n  d  r  ri,-d  s  n  f . 

Copy  Books  were  shown  by  every  child  in  Standards 
I.  and  II. 

Standard  III. 

Reading. — Only  two  girls  were  asked  questions  on 
the  meaning,  and  one  question  was  put  to  the  whole 
class. 

Dictation. — '  To  maintain  the  king  in  proper  state, 
great  quantities  of  land  were  given  him,  and  he  had 
certain  rights  in  the  forests,  woods,  and  niines,  and 
when  he  travelled  with  his  household  he  claimed  food 
and  shelter,  free  of  expense,  for  himself  and  his 
servants,  at  the  place  where  he  stopped.' 
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Arithmetic, — Cards  were  given  containing  three 
mechanical  sums  each,  and  one  problem.  The 
mechanical  sums  were  long  division,  or  factor  division 
by  two  figures,  compound  addition,  and  compound 
subtraction ;  and  the  following  are  specimens  of  the 
problems : — 

A.  A  girl  had  30s.,  and  spent  9d.  for  railway  fare, 
14s.  3d.  for  a  dress,  los.  6d.  for  boots,  and  2s.  for 
other  articles.    What  change  had  she  to  bring  back  ? 

B,  A  girl  earned  ;;^3o  per  year.  She  gave  her 
mother  ;^2,  and  spent  9s.  6d.  in  dress,  and  4s.  6d.  for 
boots.     How  much  had  she  left  ? 

C  A  man  was  30  years  of  age  when  his  son  was 
born.  His  son  died  at  the  age  of  50,  ten  years  after 
his  father.    What  age  was  his  father  when  he  died  ? 

D.  WTiat  is  the  difference  between  56  threepences 
and  35  fourpences  ? 

Answers. — A.  2s.  6d.  B,  £,21  6s.  C.  70  years. 
D.  2S.  4d. 

English  Grammar, — ^The  tests  in  this  subject  were 
taken  from  the  reading  books.  The  five  parts  of 
speech  required  by  the  Code  had  to  be  selected,  each 
girl  taking  one  word. 

Poetry. — ^The  inspector  heard  two  verses  recited 
simultaneously,  and  then  selected  six  girls  to  repeat 
individually.  Ho  next  told  the  teacher  to  question, 
and  then  did  so  himself  principally  on  the  story  of 
the  poem. 

Needlework, — The  same  remark  applies  to  this  as 
to  the  lower  standards. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — The  girls  were  allowed  to  put 
up  their  hands  when  they  could  answer;  and  such 
questions  as  the  following  were  asked  : — (i)  ^How 
many  days  in  a  year?  (2)  How  many  in  this  year? 
(3)  Where  does  the  extra  day  come  in  ?  (4)  If  a 
man  were  born  on  Feb.  29th,  how  many  birthdays 
would  he  have  by  the  time  he  was  60  ?  (5)  How 
many  half-crowns  in  J[^\  ?  (6)  How  many  3d.  books 
could  I  get  for  ;^i  ? 

Garments  and  Copy  Books  were  inspected  in  this 
and  the  higher  standards  after  the  girls  had  gone. 

Standard  IV, 

Reading, — About  one-fourth  of  the  class  were  ques- 
tioned on  the  meanings  of  words,  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  read. 

Dictation, — *  The  heat  which  the  sea  receives  from 
the  sun  it  carefully  stores  away,  and  in  due  time  dis- 
penses for  our  good.  Some  of  it  is  distributed  by  the 
currents  of  the  sea,  while  part  of  it  is  given  to  the 
winds,  furnishing  them  with  the  warm  vapours  which 
moderate  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer, 
in  far  distant  regions.  It  is  from  the  sea,  moreover, 
that  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  are  supplied.' 

Arithmetic, — Specimens  of  cards  used : — 

^-  (0  ;f9»ii3  13s.  3id.  -T-  13- 

(2)  ;^694  OS.  lo^d.  X  87. 

(3)  Reduce  9,473  stones  to  tons. 

(4)  A  clock  was  observed  to  gain  half-a-minute 
between  9  and  12  o'clock.  At  that  rate  how  much 
would  it  gain  in  a  year  ? 

B.  (i)  ;^309  los.  lofd.  X  97. 
(2)  3,979  6s.  od.  -T-  52. 


(3)  Reduce  i  square  pole  to  square  inches. 

(4)  A  draper's  yard  measure  is  half  an  inch  short, 
and  a  lady  buys  24  yards  at  6d.  per  yard.  What  did 
the  draper  receive  more  than  his  due. 

C,  (i)   IDS.  9jd.  X  19. 

(2)  -£360  OS.  9d.  -7-  23. 

(3)  How  much  is  a  ton  of  potatoes  at  id.  per  lb. 

(4)  If  a  lady  distributed  ;^39  17s.  6d.  equally  in 
three-penny  pieces  among  319  girls,  how  many  did 
each  get  ? 

Answers: — A,  (i)  ^701  is.  o^d.  (2)  ;^6o,38i 
14s.  3fd.  (3)  59  tons  4  cwts.  14  lbs.  (4)  i  day 
20  minutes. 

^-  (i)  ;£^30>025  i6s.  lofd.  (2)  ;^76  ics.  6d. 
(3)  39»204  sq.  in.     (4)  2d. 

C*.  (0  ;^io  5s.  oH  (2)  £\<,  13s.  ofd.  -f  IS 
(3)  £^  6s.  8d.     (4)  10. 

English  Grammar, — The  following  sentence  was 
written  on  the  board,  and  individual  children  were 
required  to  parse  each  word  fully : —  With  one  strong 
bound  I  burst  my  chain.  Questions  were  also  asked 
on  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
inflections. 

Poetry, — About  half  the  girls  were  called  upon 
individually  to  repeat  portions  of  the  passage,  and 
they  were  questioned  thoroughly  on  the  plot  and 
meaning  of  the  poem. 

Mental  Arithmetic  questions  were  asked  by  the 
teacher. 

Music, — Standards  III.  and  IV.  were  examined  as 
Division  III.  according  to  the  Code.  A  song  chosen 
by  the  Inspector  was  sung;  and  the  following  tests 
were  given. 

Modulator : — 

d    t,    1,    d    1    d'    ta    1    8    fe    B    d 
Time  :— 

•|1:1  11.1:1  jl:     |l:-jl:l.l|     :1  j  1  :-|-.:i  j| 

A  few  questions  were  asked  on  the  latter  before  it 
was  sung. 

Needle^vork  was  examined  as  in  the  lower  standards. 

Standard  V. 

Reading, — All  three  sets  of  reading  books  were  used, 
and  about  six  girls  were  questioned  on  the  meanings 
of  words  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  read. 

Writing, — Half  the  standard  had  to  reproduce  a 
short  and  suitable  story  read  over  to  them  as  a  test  in 
composition,  and  the  other  half  had  to  write  a  piece 
of  dictation  as  follows : — 

*The  intrepid  captain  was  calm  and  undismayed, 
among  the  excited  crowd.  He  prevailed  on  them  to 
grant  him  three  days  more.  If  no  land  appeared 
within  that  time  then  the  ships  were  to  return  home. 
Next  day  the  sounding  lead  reached  the  ground,  and  a 
rush  plant,  a  rose,  and  the  branch  of  a  thorn  with  red 
berries  floated  out  to  meet  the  ships.  No  sleep 
visited  the  eyes  of  Columbus  that  night.  With 
unswerving  gaze  he  looked  towards  the  west,  as  the 
sun  went  down  beneath  the  horizon.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  conceal  his  delight.' 
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Arithmetic. — Specimens  of  cards : 

A.  (i)  From  §  +  i  take  \. 

(2)  6  acres  a  roods  35  poles  at  £,\%  i6s.  8d.  per 
acre. 

(3)  18  lbs.  at  |d.  per  lb.,  5I  lbs.  at  is.  2d.  per  lb., 
7  J  lbs.  at  6d.  per  lb.,  5  doz.  at  3d.  each.  Make  a  bill 
of  these  items. 

(4)  A  woman  bought  three  shillings'  worth  of  eggs 
at  3  for  2d.  What  did  she  gain  by  selling  them  at 
a  for  ijd.  ? 

B,  (i)  What  must  be  added  to  \  to  make  -^  ? 

(2)  s  doz.  articles  at  3  for  2d.,  5  lbs,  at  8Ad.  per  lb., 
3i  lbs.  at  lod.  per  lb.,  17  lbs.  at  3^d.  per  lb.  Make 
a  Dill  of  these  items. 

(3)  Find  the  cost  of  5  tons  5  cwt.  i  qr.  7  lbs.  at 
;^So  per  ton. 

(4)  A  woman  bought  120  eggs  at  15  for  is.  She 
broke  15  and  sold  the  remainder  at  5  for  6d.  What 
did  she  gain  ? 

(2)  1,200  articles  at  £,2  156.  6^d.  each. 

(3)  If  35  "^6"  earn  ;^77  in  a  certain  time,  how 
much  will  63  earn  P 

(4)  Make  out  a  bill  for — 6  articles  at  2  for  ijd., 
12  dozen  at  is.  4d.  per  dozen,  5  yds.  at  2S.  i|d. 
per  yd.,  4  yds.  at  3id.  per  ft. 

Answers.— y^.  (i)  \\.  (2)  £^2  is.  6}d.  (3) 
9d.  +  6s,  8id.  +  3s.  7id.  +  153.  =  ^i  6s.  id. 
(4)  4id. 

•^-  (0  TO*  («)  33.  4d.  +  33.  6Jd.  +  2S,  8id.  + 
4s.  ii^d.=  i4S.  6Jd.    (3)  ;^263ss.7jd.     (4)  as.  6d. 

C    (l)    I,V        (2)    ^1,33^     103.        (3)    ^138    I2S. 

(4)  4jd.  -f  i6s.  +  los.  7jd,  +  3s,  6d.  ^  £\  ios,6d. 

English  Grammar. — The  sentences,  which  were 
rather  long,  were  taken  from  the  Historical  Reader. 
They  had  to  be  analysed  as  well  as  parsed,  and  several 
questions  were  asked  on  the  definitions. 

Poetry, — About  twelve  girls  were  selected  by  the 
inspector  to  repeat  the  passage,  and  then  questions 
were  asked  on  the  plot  and  meaning. 

Mental  Arithmetic  was  given  by  the  teacher. 

Needlework  was  examined  as  in  other  standards,  all 
the  specimens  required  by  the  schedule  being  given  to 
different  groups. 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

These  two  standards  formed  one  class  for  examina- 
tion, and  had  similar  tests  except  in  arithmetic, 

Reading  yfz^  heard  from  all  three  reading  books, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  girls  were  questioned  on 
the  meaning. 

Writing, — ^To  one  half  the  class  the  same  passage 
was  dictated  as  was  given  to  Standard  V.  The  other 
half  had  to  write  an  essay  on  *  Cruelty  to  Animals '  or 
*  Socialists.* 

Arithmetic, — Cards  for  Standard  VI. : — 

A.  (i)  Howmanytimesis;^'oo5  contained  in  ;i£^5o? 

(2)  If  a  train  travels  i  mile  in  a  minutes,  how  far 
does  it  travel  in  10  seconds  p 

(3)  If  I  work  6  days  for  £2*1  ^  how  long  shall  I 
work  for  -^  of  £1  ? 

(4)  If  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  model  of  a 
ship  to  the  length  of  the  ship  is  as  3  to  280,  what  pro- 
portion would  the  model  bear  to  140  P 


B,  (i)  Divide  '06  of  £2  los.  by  36. 

(2)  If  \  cwt.  cost  9s.  4d.,  what  ought  ^  lb.  to 
cost? 

(3)  How  many  coins  y^  of  a  shilling  in  value  would 
amount  to  10  guineas  ? 

(4)  What  fraction  of  i  cwt.  must  be  added  to 
53 J  lbs.  to  make  3^  cwts.  ? 

C  (i)  A  gentleman  owns  an  estate.  He  leaves  to 
his  eldest  son  ^,  and  to  his  youngest  son  f  of  the 
remainder.  What  is  left  is  worth  ;^a,40o.  What  is 
the  value  of  the  whole  estate  ? 

(2)  Divide  '0103  by  103,  by  '1030,  and  by  •1013. 

(3)  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £2$  15s.  for  5  years 
at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum, 

(4)  Divide  the  sum  of  sf  -h  a^  by  the  difference 
between  i^^^  and  |. 

Answers. — A.  (i)  10,000.  (2)  yV  of  a  mile. 
(3)  i  day.     (4)  ih 

B.  (i)  id,  (2)  id,  (3)  2,100  coins,  (4)  3^^ 
cwts, 

C    (i)   ;£8,4oo.      (2)    'oooi,   'I,   •X0167818+. 
(3)  £^  33.  8id.     (4)  i2rS^. 
Cards  for  Standard  VIL 

A,  (i)  If  42  chests  each  weighing  35  lbs.  cost 
;^7o,  how  many  chests  each  weighing  28  lbs.  should 
I  buy  for  ;^72  P 

(2)  Three  bags  of  coffee  containing  respectively  5 
cwts.,  6  cwts.,  and  7  cwts.  are  sold  for  63s.,  69s.,  and 
72s.  per  cwt.  respectively.  Find  the  average  price 
per  cwt. 

(3)  Four  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  a  penny  is  tin. 
Wharweight  of  tin  will  there  be  in  ;^ioo  worth  of 
pennies  if  3  pennies  weigh  one  ounce  avoirdupois? 

(4)  What  principal  must  I  invest  at  5  per  cent,  to 
take  out  ;£x,ia7.  los.  at  the  end  of  six  months  ? 

B,  (i)  If  6  men  can  plough  la  acres  in  8  days, 
working  10  hours  a  day,  how  many  hours  a  day  would 
8  men  have  to  work  in  ploughing  11  acres  in  5  days  ? 

(2)  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days, 
A  can  do  it  alone  in  6  days.  In  what  time  will  B  do 
it  alone  ? 

(3)  By  selling  a  horse  for  £%o  ss,  I  gain  7  per 
cent.    What  did  it  cost  me? 

(4)  At  a  sale  I  bought  7  horses.  For  the  first  I 
gave  55  guineas,  for  the  second  60  guineas,  the  third 
25  guineas,  the  fourth  20  guineas,  for  the  other  three 
I  gave  5  guineas  each,  What  was  the  average  price 
of  each  horse  P 

C,  (i)  Find  the  average  of  3I,  4y*y,  3/y,  and  8f. 

(2)  If  I  pay  j^32  8s.  4d,  for  reaping  5  acres  of 
land,  what  wages  should  I  have  to  pay  for  7,260  yds.  ? 

(3)  Find  Simple  Interest  on  £\^^o\  at  4  per  cent, 
for  7^  years. 

(4)  What  must  I  sell  a  bushel  of  oats  for  in  order 
to  gain  20  per  cent,  if  I  buy  a  quarter  for  ^^36  8s,  '4d.? 

Answers. — A,    (i)    54  chests,      (a)    £z  8s,  6d, 

(3)  20  lbs.     (4)  i^i,ioo. 

B,  (i)    II   hrs.        (2)    12   days.        (3)    ;^75, 

(4)  ;^26  5s. 

C,  (i)  4ll.  (2)  £^  14s.  6d.  (3)  ;^4So  6s, 
(4)  ;^5  9s.  3d. 
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English, — For  this  subject  the  upper  class  *  (Stan- 
dards VI.  and  VII.)  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  group  was  examined  in  Grammar  and  Analysis 
of  sentences  chosen  fifom  the  Poetical  Reading  Book, 
questions  being  asked  also  on  the  definition  of  terms 
employed.  The  other  group  was  examined  in  poetry, 
all  the  girls  having  to  recite  individually,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  subject  and  author  of  the 
poem. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — Such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing were  asked :— (i)  What  fraction  of  ;^i  is  7s.  6d.? 
(2)  Reduce  that  to  a  decimal.  (3)  Add  '25  to  f  of 
^i.  (4)  If  I  had  ^\  and  gave  away  |,  and  then  f 
of  the  remainder,  what  money  had  I  left  P  (5)  Add 
i,  \y  and  \,  (6)  100  articles  at  6s.  8d.  each. 
(7)  2000  at  5s.  each.  (8)  What  is  |  of  p^i.  (9)  If 
I  had  half  an  orange,  and  gave  away  half  of  this 
portion,  how  much  should  I  have  left  ? 

Needlework, — All  the  girls  were  examined  in  groups 
as  in  the- other  Standards,  and  all  the  tests  were  given. 

Music, — StanAirds  V.  to  VII.  were  examined  as 
Division  IV.  of  the  Code.  A  long  voluntary  was 
pointed  on  the  Modulator  including  fe,  se,  ta,  and 
transitions.  The  following  Time  Test  was  set  on  the 
Blackboard,  a  few  questions  being  asked  before  it  was 
sung  to  *  lah ' : — 

|1    :1.1:-  |1    :1    :1    |1.1:      ;1    |1.1:1    :1    | 
The  folloiwing  phrases  sung  to  '  lah '  were  given  as 

Ear  tests,    d'  t  1  s,— s  n  f  r,— n  b  f  1. 

All  the  Exceptions  were  allowed  without  demur, 

and  everything  was  conducted  in  strict  accordance 

with  the  Code. 


C^risimaiu,  1887* 

Male  and  Female  Candidates, 
FIRST  YEAR. 

French. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  hoo  Languages ; 
F'emale  Candidates  in  one  only* 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper  for  Male  Candidates; 
Three  hours  for  Female  Candidates, 

Section  I. 
Translate  into  English  the  following  passage  : — 
Le  priear  du  monast^re  de  la  Rabida  ^tait  plus  vers^  dans  les 
sciences  relatives  &  la  navigation  quMl  n*appartenait  ^  un 
homme  de  sa  profession.  Son  monast^re  d'ou  Ton  voyait  la 
mer,  et  voisin  du  petit  port  de  Palos,  un  des  plus  actifs  alors  de 
I'Andalousie,  avait  mis  le  moine  en  soci^te  habituelle  avec  les 
navigateurs  et  les  armateurs  de  cette  petite  ville,  uniquement 
adonnee  k  la  marine.  Ses  etudes,  pendant  quHl  avait  habitd  la 
capitale  et  la  cour,  avaient  ^t^  toum^es  vers  les  sciences 
natarelles,  et  vers  les  probl^mes  qui  s'agitaiept  alors  dans  les 
esprits. 

The  prior  of  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida  was  more  learned 
(versed)  in  the  sciences  relating  to  navigation  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  a  man  of  his  profession.  His  monastery  from 
which  the  sea  could  be  seen  and  which  was  near  the  little  port 
of  Palos,  at  that  time  one  of  the  busiest  in  Andalusia,  had 
brought  the  monk  into  constant  contact  with  the  navigators  and 
shipowners  of  this  little  town,  solely  engaged  in  maritime 
occupations.  His  studies,  whilst  he  lived  in  the  capital  and  at 
the  court,  had  been  directed  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  towards 
those  problems  which  were  at  that  time  agitating  men's  minds. 


Section  H. 
Translate  into  French  the  following  passages  : — 

1.  A  whole  people  followed  him  with  blessings  to  the  gate  of 
that  humble  convent,  where,  alone,  on  foot,  with  his  little  child, 
he  had,  some  years  before,  sought  hospitality. 

2.  Before  the  age  at  which  one  generally  learns  by  sad 
experience  to  know  men,  he  understood  them. 

3.  Man  is  like  the  ocean.  He  has  a  natural  aptitude  for 
movement. 

4.  I  will  put  my  ornaments  and  my  diamonds  in  pledge,  in 
order  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  armament. 

1.  Un  peuple  entier  le  suivait  en  le  b^nissant  i  la  porte  de 
cet  humble  couvent,  ou  il  avait  demande,  seul,  ^  pied,  avec  son 
enfant,  quelques  ann^es  auparavant,  I'hospitalit^  (des  mendiants). 

2.  Avant  l*age  ou  Ton  apprend  generalement  par  une  triste 
experience  k  connaltre  les  hommes,  il  les  comprenait. 

3.  L'hommc  est  pareil  (semblable,  ressemble)  k  I'oc^an. 
II  a  une  aptitude  naturelle  pour  le  mouvement. 

4.  Je  mettrai  mes  bijoux  et  mes  diamants  en  gage  pour 
subvenir  aux  frais  de  Tarraement. 

Section  HL 

1.  (a)  Put  the  indefinite  article  un  or  une^  according  to  the 
gender,  before  the  following  nouns  v^Filou^  chou,  langue,  bat, 
aieul,  cheval,  attirail,  pied,  feu, 

(d)  Put  the  same  nouns  into  the  plural,  prefixing  them  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article. 

2.  Give  the  feminine  form  of  the  following  substantives  and 
adjectives  x^^l/omme,  pire,  herger,  roi,  empereur,  ambassadeur, 
faux,  curieux,  premier,  donx,  tiger,  franc,  contemplatif,  frais, 

3.  Give  a  table  of  the  possessive  adjectives  and  of  the  relative 
pronouns, 

4.  Conjugate  Wit  present  indicative,  future  and  present  subjunc* 
live  of  the  following  verbs  \—phiHrer,  poitvoir,  devenir,  suivre, 

5.  Parse  fully  :— 

Colomb  dans  sa  pensee  aspirait  k  completer  le  globe,  qui  lui 
paraissait  manquer  a*un6  de  ses  moiti^s. 

1.  (a)  Un  filou,  un  chou,  une  langue,  un  bal,  un  aleul,  un 
cheval,  un  attirail,  un  pied,  un  feu. 

{b)  Les  filous,  les  choux,  les  langues,  les  bals,  les  aYeuIs  ( = 
grandfathers)  ;  al'eux  ( =  ancestors),  les  chevaux,  les  attirails, 
les  pieds,  les  feux. 

2.  Femme,  mire,  bergire,  reine,  imp^ratrice,  ambassadrice, 
fausse,  curieuse,  premiere,  douce,  Mg^re,  franche,  contemplative, 
fraSche. 

3.  Table  of  Possessive  adjective  pronouns  (conjunctive). 


Singular. 
Masc,  Fern, 


mon 

ton 

son 

notre 

votre 

leur 


le  mien 
le  tien 
le  sien 
le  notre 
le  votre 
le  leur 


ma 

ta 

sa 

notre 

votre 

leur 


Plural. 
McLsc,  and  Fern, 
mes 
tes 
ses 
nos 
vos 
leurs 


my 

thy 

his,  her,  its,  one's 

our 

your 

their 


Disjunctive, 


tu 

il 

nous 

vous 

lis 


la  mienne 
la  tienne 
la  sienne 
la  n6tre 
la  vdtre 
la  leur 

Present 
Indicative. 
penitr-e 
p^nitr-es 
p^netr-e 
p^n^tr-ons 
p^n^tr-ez 
p^netr-ent 


Masc, 
les  miens 
les  tiens 
les  siens 
les  notres 
les  votres 
les  leurs 


Fern, 
les  miennes 
les  tiennes 
les  siennes 
les  n6tres 
les  v6tres 
les  leurs 


mine 

thine 

his,  hers,  its 

ours 

yours 

theirs 


Present 
Subjunctive. 
p^nitr-e 
pinitr^cs 
penetr-e 
p^n^tr-ions 
p^n^tr*iez 
p^nitr-ent 


Future. 
penitr-er-ai 
p^nitr-er-as 
p^netr-er-a 
pcn6tr-er-ons 
p^nkr-er-ex 
p^nfctr-er-ont 


NoTE.--The  acute  accent  on  the  final  /  of  the  stem  must  be 
changed  into  the  grave  {h)  before  the  unpronoumed  endings  e,  es, 
ent  and  before  the  endings  of  the  future  and  conditional  (erai 
and  erais). 
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Present  Present 

Indicative.  Subjunctive.         Future. 

je  peux  or  puis  puiss-e  *pour-r-ai 

tu  peux  puiss-es  pour-r-as 

il  peut  puiss-e  pour-r-a 

nous      pouvons  puiss-ions  pour-r-ons 

vous      pouvez  puiss-icz  pour-r-ez 

ils         peuvent  puiss-ent  pour-r-ont 

*  pour-r-ai  by  assimilation  for  pouv-r-ai  which  is  an  abbre- 
viated pouv-oir-ai. 

Present  Present 

Indicative.  Subjunctive.  Future. 

je  de-vien-s  de-vienn-e  de-vien-d-r-ai 

tu  de-vien-s  de-vienn-es  de-vien-d-r-as 

il  de-vien-t  de-vienn-e  de-vien-d-r-a 

nous      de-ven — ons  de-ven-ions  de-vien-d-r-ons 

vous      de-ven — ez  de-ven-iez  de-vien-d-r-ez 

ils         de-vienn-ent  de-vicnn-ent  de-vien-d-r-ont 

Note. — The  stem  vcn  is  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  an 
i  before  the  unpronounced  endings  e,  cs,  ent,  s,  s,  t.  The  n  is 
doubled  on  the  same  principle  as  the  /  and  /  are  doubled  in  such 
verbs  as  appel-er  and  jet-er  before  the  endings  e,  es,  ent,  future 
and  conditional.  The  d  is  inserted  between  n  and  r  in  the 
future  just  as  we  have  inserted  r/ between  n  and  r  in  thun-d-er, 
Yorkshire  thun-ner,  German  Don-ner.  Viendr-ai  =  vienr-ai 
=  venir-ai.    The  fut.  is  formed  from  infinitive. 

Present  Present 

Indicative.  Subjunctive.  Future. 

Je          sui-s  suiv-e  suivr-ai 

tu          sui-s  suiv-es  suivr-as 

il           sui-t  suiv-e  suivr-a 

nous      suiv-ons  suiv-ions  suivr-ons 

vous      suiv-ez  suiv-iez  suivr-ez 

.  ils         suiv-ent  suiv-ent  suivr-ont 

Cdomb — proper  noun,  masc,  sing. ,  nom.  to  *  aspirait/ 

dans — prep.  gov.  *pensee.' 

jfl— poss.  adj.  pron.,  fem.,  sing.,  agr.  with  *pens^.* 

pens^e — noun,  fem.,  sing.,  gov.  by  *  dans.' 

asfnrait — reg.   verb,  1st  conj.,  indie,  imperf.,  3rd,  sing., 

agr.  with  *Colomb.' 
(i — prep,    required    by    *  aspirait  *    before    the    infinitive 

*  completer.  * 

computer — reg.    verb,    trans.,    1st   conj.,     infin.,   gov.  by 

*  aspirait.' 

h — def.  art.,  masc.,  sing.,  agr.  with  'globe.' 

globe — noun,  masc,  sing.,  ace,  gov.  by  'completer.* 

qui — rel.  pron.,  masc,  sing.,  agr.  with  'globe'  and  nom. 

to  '  paraissait. ' 
Itii— cony  pers.  pron.,  masc,  sing.,  dative  case,  gov.   by 

'  paraissait' 
paraissait — ^irreg.  verb,   intrans.,  indie,  imperf,,  3rd,  sing., 

agr.  with  'qui.' 
tnafufuer — reg.  verb,  infin.,  1st  conj.,  gov.  by  'paraissait' 

without  prep. 
d^une — ^genit.  case  of  indef.  art.,  fem.,  sing.  (=  une  moiti^). 
de — prep.  gov.  *  moities.  * 

ses — poss.  adj.  pron.,  plur.,  fem.,  agr.  with  'moities.' 
moitii's—nown,  plur.,  fem.,  gov.  by  *de.' 

Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

French. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  l7C*o  languages ; 
Female  Candidates  in  one  only. 

Two  hours  allowed,  for  this  Paper  for  Male  Candulates  ; 
Three  hours /or  Female  Cafu/idates, 

Section  I. 

Translate  into  English  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)  La  nature,  dit  Colomb,  y  est  si  prodigue,  que  la  propriete 
n'y  a  pas  cree  le  sentiment  de  I'avarice,  ou  de  la  cupidite.  Ces 
hommes  paraissent  vivre  dans  un  age  d'or,  heureux  et  tranquilles 
au  milieu  de  jardins  ou  verts  et  sans  homes,  qui  ne  sont  ni 
entour^s  de  fosses  ni  diviscs  par  des  palissades,  ni  d^fendus  par 
des  murs.  lis  agissent  loyalement  Tun  envers  Tautre,  sans  lois, 
sans  livres,  sans  juges.  Jls  regardent  comme  un  mechant 
homme  celui  qui  prend  plaisir  k  faire  mal  h  un  autre. 


(b)  C*est  pourtant  un  cruel  et  rude  sacrifice? 

Je  n'aurais  cru  jamais— 6  faiblcs  cceurs  humains  ! 

Qu'on  piit  tenir  autant  au  travail  de  ses  mains, 

Et  que  I'ame  de  feu  d'un  artiste  eut  en  elle 

Ce  foyer  de  tendresse  ^mue  et  p^ternelle. 

Je  t'aimais  bicn,  o  cher  ouvragc  que  je  fis  ! 

Adieu  done  pour  toujours,  mon  chef-d'oeuvre,  mon  fils  ! 

Je  puis  me  pnrdonner  ma  faiblesse  demiere  ; 

Car  dans  ce  cofTre  etroit  et  noir  comme  unc  biere 

Je  crois,  en  tc  posant,  tant  j'ai  le  creur  en  deuil, 

Que  c'est  mon  enfant  mort,  que  je  couche  au  cercueil. 

(a)  Nature,  said  Columbus,  is  there  so  prodigal  (luxuriant) 
that  property  has  not  created  the  feeling  of  avarice  or  greed. 
These  men  seem  to  live  in  a  golden  age,  happy  and  peaceful 
amid  gardens  uninclosed  (open),  and  without  boundaries. 
They  are  neither  surrounded  by  ditches  nor  separated  (divided) 
by  palisades,  nor  protected  by  walls.  Thev  act  loyally. towards 
one  another,  without  laws,  books,  or  judges.  They  consider 
him  as  a  wicked  m^  who  takes  a  delignt  (who  delights)  in 
doing  harm  to  his  neighbour. 

(b)  It  is  nevertheless  a  harsh  and  cruel  sacrifice  ! 

I  could  never  have  believed — poor  weak  human  hearts  ! 
That  one  could  cling  so  much  to  the  work  of  one's  hands. 
And  that  the  artist's  fiery  soul  could  contain  (hold)  in  itself 
That  flame  (lit.  hearth)  of  tenderness  (so)  profound  and 

paternal. 
I  loved  thee  well,  dear  work  of  my  hands  (lit.  which  I 

made) ! 
Adieu  then  for  ever,  my  masterpiece,  my  offspring  ! 
I  can  forgive  my  last  weakness  ; 
For  in  the  coffer,  narrow  and  dark  as  a  bier, 
I  fancy,  while  putting  thee  therein,  so  troubled  is  my 

heart  (lit.  so  much  is  my  heart  in  mourning). 
That  it  is  my  own  dead  child  whom  I  am  ^consigning  to 

the  tomb. 

Section  II. 
Translate  into  French  the  following  passages  : — 

1.  The  scene  of  confusion  amid  which  Heriot  found  the  King 
seated  was  no  bad  picture  of  the  state  and  quality  of  Jameses 
own  mind.  There  was  much  that  was  rich  and  costly  in 
pictures  and  valuable  ornaments ;  but  they  were  arranged  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  covered  with  dust,  and  lost  half  their  value, 
or  at  least  their  effect,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
presented  to  the  eye.    The  table  was  loaded  with  huge  folios. 

2.  What  a  contrast  there  was  between  the  condition  of  these 
happy  peoples  at  the  moment  when  the  Europeans  discovered 
them,  and  the  state  into  which  the  unfortunate  Indians  fell  a 
few  years  after  the  visit  of  these  pretended  emissaries  of 
civilization. 

3.  When  I  began  this  work  01  mine,  I  constructed  well,  with 
all  needful  care,  the  case  of  old  fir  wood,  and  the  handle  of 
maple  wood. 

4.  How  much  courage  is  needed  ! 

5.  You  have  not  taken  on  yourself  the  vows  of  a  knight. 

6.  One  of  the  ships  had  sprung  a  leak. 

1.  La  scene  de  confusion  oii  Heriot  trouva  le  roi  assis  nVtait 
pas  une  mauvaise  peinture  de  I'etat  et  des  qualites  de  Tesprit 
personnel  dt»  Jacques.  II  y  avail  parmi  ces  objets  un  grand 
nombrc  de  tableaux  et  de  bijoux  riches  et  couteux  ;  mais  ib 
^taient  arranges  negligemment  et  couverts  de  poussiere.  lis 
perdaient  ainsi  la  moitie  de  leur  valeur  ou  au  moins  leur  efifet 
par  la  maniere  qu'ils  ^taient  prdsentes  k  la  vue.  La  table  etait 
charg^e  d'^normes  in-folio. 

2.  Quel  contraste  il  y  avait  entre  la  condition  de  ces  heureux 
habitans  au  moment  oil  les  Europ^ens  en  faisaient  la  d^couverte, 
et  I'^tat  dans  lequel  ces  malheureux  Indiens  tombaicnt  quelques 
ann^es  apres  la  visite  de  ces  pr^tendus  dmissaires  de  la  cinlisa- 
tion. 

3.  Lorsque  je  commenjais  ce  travail,  j'y  mettais  tous  mcs 
soins.  Je  faisais  (6tablissais)  la  caisse  en  vicux  sapin  avec  un 
manche  d'erable. 

4.  Que  de  courage  il  faut  avoir  ! 

5.  Vous  n'avez  pas  (encore)  prononc6  (fait)  les  voeux  d'un 
chevalier. 

6.  Un  des  vaisseaux  avait  fait  cau. 
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Srction  III. 

1.  Parse  folly  (tf)  or  {b)  :— 

(a)  Ah  !  ie  les  ai  voultt  retenir,  mais  en  vain, 

£t  j'ai,  pour  une  fois,  mis  de  Tean  dans  mon  vin. 

(3)  Ce  fantdme  de  TAsie,  qui  Tavatt  conduit  au  bord  de 
TAm^qne,  s'interposait  inaintenaot  entre  TAm^rique  et  loi... 

2.  Explain  the  following  constructions,  and  translate  them 
into  English  : — 

Servir  ji  rien. 

Servir  de  rien. 

C'est  ici  que  je  demenre. 

J'ai  bean  parlery  personne  ne  r^pond. 

Cela  ne  laisse  pas  de  m'inqui^ter. 

3.  In  what  cases  do  you  suppress  the  article  before  Fretuh 
twitns  f  Frame  a  short  French  sentence  about  every  rule  yon 
qaote. 

4.  What  arc  the  tAne  chief  rtties  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Past  Participle. 

5.  Give  the  primitive  tenses  and  future  tenses  of  the  following 
▼erbs  : — manner,  apprendre^  renancery  juger^  subvanr,  abattre^ 
pourvair. 

I.  {«) 

Ah  /—interjection. 

/p— conj.  pcrs.  pron.,  1st  pers.,  sing.,  nom.  to  *  ai.* 
Us — conj.  pers.  pron.,  3rd  pers.,  plur.,  ace.,  gov.  by  *  rctcnir.* 
at^-auxiL  verb  (avoir),  indie,  pres.,  1st  pers.,  sing.,  agr. 

with  nom.  *je.' 
voulu — ^past  part,  of  irreg.  verb  'vouloir.' 
ai  zw////-— is  the  past  indefinite  of  vouloir. 
reienir—vafin,  mood  of  irreg.   verb,  and  gov.  by  voulu 

without  any  preposition. 
nuas — conjunction. 

en  vain — adverbial  phrase  mod.  *  ai  voulu '  understood. 
^— <»njunction. 
fai — see  above, 
/wr— prep.  gov.  *fois.* 
une — indet.  art.,  fem.,  sing. 
fais — noun,  fem.,  sing.,  gov.  by  'pour.* 
mis — ^past  part,  of  irreg.  verb  *  mettre.' 
ai  mis— IS  the  past  indefinite  of  'mettre.' 
de  la — ^partitive  art,  fem.,  sing.,  agr.  with  *eau.' 
eau — noun,  fem.,  sing.,  ace,  gov.  oy  *  ai  mis.* 
i&iif— prep.  gov.  *vin.' 

//k?/<— -conj.  poss.  adj.  pron.,  masc.,  sing.,  agr.  with  *  vin.' 
vift — ^noun,  masc.,  sing.,  gov.  by  'dans.' 

Ce — dem.  adj.  pron.,  masc,  sing.,  agr.  with  'fantome.' 
fanlSfne^TLOVLXi,  masc,  sing.,  nom.  to  *  interposait.* 
de  /s— genit.,  sing.,  fem.  of  dcf.  art. 
^j/(ff— noun,  fem.,  sing.,  genit.  case,  gov.  by  *  fantomc* 
^/«— relat.  pron.,  masc,  sing.,  nom.  to  *avait  conduit.' 
/f— conj.  pers.  pron.,  masc,  sing,,   ace   gov.  by  *avait 

conduit' 
ov^nV— auxil.  verb  (avoir),  indie,  impcrf.,  3rd  pers.,  agr. 

with  *fant6me.' 
<•<>»//////— past  part  of  irreg.  verb  'conduirc* 
a7'ait  conduit — is  the  pluperfect  tense  of  *  conduire.' 
au  =  ti  /?— dat.  case,  sing.,  masc,  of  def.  art.  (contracted). 
bord — noun,  masc,  sing.,  dat.  case. 
de  /a—genit.  case,  fem.,  sing,  of  def.  art 
AntMque — proper  noun,  fem.,  sing.,  gen.  case,  gov.  by 

*bord.' 
s*  =  ^^— reflex,  pron.,  3rd,  sing.,  masc.  (=  fantdme),  ace, 

gov.  by  *  interposait.' 
uiierposaU—re^ex.  verb,  leg.  (interposer),  mdic,  imperf., 

agr.  with  nom.  *  fant6me.' 
iftainteftani — adv.  time  mod.  *  s'interposait.' 
^/f//r— prep.  gov.  '  TAmerique.' 
PAftUnque — ^see  above. 
ei — conj. 
(eftire)  Im—dihi,  pers.  pron.,  masc,  sing.,  gov.  by  *  entre' 

understood. 
VOL.   VIIL 


2.  Cela  ne  serf  ^  rien  de  mentir,  it  avails  not  (it  is  useless)  to 


Ue 


Cela  ne  m'a  servi  de  rien,  that  has  availed  me  nothing, 
rje  me  sers  d*\m  crayon,  I  make  use  of  a  pencil.] 
[II  leur  a  servi  de  pere.  He  has  been  a  fatner  to  them.] 
'  It  is  here  that  I  live '  is  a  more  emphatic  form  of  the  simple 
sentence,  je  demenre  ici  =  I  live  here. 
'  *  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  speak,  no  one  replies.'    Avoir  beau 
=  to  be  in  vain.     Cf.  our  '  //  is  all  very  fine  for  you  to  say  that.' 
T'ai  beau  parler,  is  literally,  '  I  have  fine  to  speak.'    J'ai  (tu  as, 
il  a,  nous  avons,  vous  avez,  ils  ont)  beau  parler  =  It  is  in  vain 
for  me  (thee,  him,  us,  you,  them)  to  speaic.    Yavais  beau  =  it 
was  in  vain  for  me...    yaurai  beau  =  it  7inll  de  in  vain  for  me... 
Ne  laisser  pas  de   =   nevertheless,  for  all  that.     Cela  fte 
laisse  pas  de  m'inquieter   =   Nevertheless  (for  all  that)  I  am 
troubled  by  that  [lit.  that  does  not  leave  troubling  me]. 

3.  {a)  The  article  (partitive)  is  suppressed  when  the  adjective 
stands  before  the  noun,  as :  J'ai  de  detles  maisons.  {d)  After 
adverbs  of  quantity,  a  collective  noun,  and  in  general  after  the 
following  words :  beaucoup  de  courage ;  une  multitude  de 
peuples  ;  une  sorie  de  fruit ;  un  genre  tf*ouvrage  ;  un  monceau 
^'argent ;  une  pile  de  livres ;  un  nombre  ^/'hommes.  Note. — • 
After  the  adv.  of  quantity  bien,  the  article  is  employed,  (c) 
After  verbs  used  negatively,  as :  je  n'ai  pas  </ 'argent,  {d) 
Before  the  material  of  which  a  preceding  noun  is  made,  as : 
cheroin^e  de  marbre  (a  marble  chimney-piece) ;  maison  en  bois 
(a  wooden  house),  (e)  Une  table  a  tiroir  (a  table  with  drawers); 
un  moulin  ^  vent  (a  windmill).  (/)  After  sans,  avec,  ni,  en, 
etc.,  as:  sans  m^rite  (without  merit)  ;  avec  sagesse  (wisely)  ;.il 
n'a  ni  parents  ni  amis  (he  has  neither  relatives  nor  friends); 
plein  de  charmes ;  dou6  de  vertu  (endowed  with  virtue)  ;  en  roi 
(like  a  king) ;  en  homipe  sens^  (like  a  sensible  man).  (^)  After 
certain  locutions  with  avoir  f aire,  etc.,  avoir  soif,  avoir  faim, 
faire  voile  (to  set  sail.)  {h)  Before  nouns  used  adjectively,  as  : 
Je  suis  Fran^ais;  il  est  m^ecin ;  vous  6tes  n^gociant  (But  ('est 
un  mddecin  ;  r'est  un  ndgociant,  etc.)  (i)  In  enumerations,  as : 
hommes,  femmes,  enfants,  tout  p^rit  (/)  In  proverbs,  as : 
pauvret^  n'est  pas  vice,  {h)  Titles  of  books,  as :  Essai  sur  le 
Goflt  {an  Essay  on  Taste).  (I)  Before  cardinal  numbers,  as  : 
livre  dix  (book  the  tenth) ;  Edouard  deux  (Edward  the  Second). 
(m)  Before  nouns  in  apposition,  as  :  Marseille,  ville  de  France. 
(«)  After  quel,  as  :  quel  homme  !  quel  malheur  !  (what  a  man  ! 
what  a  misfortune  !)  (0)  Before  plus  and  moins,  as :  plus  on  a, 
etc  {the  more  one  has...)  {p)  After  en  and  de  before  countries, 
as  :  il  est  en  Anglcterre;  elle  vient  de  France  ;  J'arrive  ^Italic, 

4.  jRule  /. — The  past  participle  used  without  an  auxiliary 
verb  agrees  like  an  adjective,  in  gender  and  niAnber,  with  the 
noun  to  which  it  belongs,  as :  un  homme  tu4,  a  man  killed  ;  des 
hommes  tu^s ;  une  femme  tu^  ;  des  femmes  tu^es. 

^ule  IL — The  past  part,  conjugated  with  Hre  agrees  with  the 
subject  of  6tre,  as  :  Le  billet  est  ecrit ;  les  billets  sont  ecrits ;  la 
lettre  est  6crit-e  ;  les  lettres  sotU  ecrit-es. 

Rule  III — ^The  past  part  conjugated  with  avoir  is  invariable, 
as  :  \\a  ecrit  la  lettre ;  ils  ont  ecrit  les  lettres  ;  elle  a  cent  une 
lettre  ;  ellcs  ont  ecrit  (les  lettres. 


Infinitive. 

P&Es.  Part. 

Past  ParI' 

mang-cr 

apprend-re 

renonc-er 

mang-e-ant 
ap-pren-ant 
renon9-ant 

mang-c  (e) 
ap-pris  (e) 
renonc-e  (e) 

jug-er 

sub-ven-ir 

a-batt-re 

jug-e-ant 

sub-ven-ant 

a-batt-ant 

jug-e  (e) 
sub-vcn-u  (c) 
a-batt-u  (e) 

pour-voir 

pour-voy-ant                 pour-vu  (e) 

Past  Definite. 

Future. 

mang-e-ai 

ap-pris 

renonj-ai 

jug-e^i 

8ub-vin-s 

a>batt-is 

9 

mang-er-ai 

ap-prendr-ai 

renonc-er-ai 

jug-er-ai 

sub-viendr-ai 

a-battr-ai 

pour-vus 

pour-voir-ai 

Note. — When  the  stem  of  a  verb  ends  in  g  the  vowel  e  must 
be  inserted  before  all  endings  beginning  with  a  or  0,  When  the 
stem  ends  in  ^  a  cedilla  must  be  placed  under  the  9  before  all 
endings  beginning  with  a  or  o» 
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Female  Candidates. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Geography. 

[Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.] 

No  Candidate  is  permitted  to  answer  more  than  EIGHT  ques- 
tions, and  the  nrst  question  should  not  be  omitted  by  any. 

1,  Draw  a  map  (occupying  the  enclosed  space)  of  New 
Zealand,  AustraUa,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

2,  Name  the  largest  in  size  of  the  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America, 
and  the  principal  exports  of  each  of  the  four. 

(i)  In  Europe  the  largest  Dependency  is  Cyprus.  Its  exports 
are  cotton,  madder,  wheat,  locust  beans,  sago,  linseed,  and 
wine. 

(2)  In  Asia  hidia  is  by  far  the  largest.  The  exports  are 
wheat,  raw  cotton,  jute,  tea,  rice,  linseed,  indigo,  leather, 
hides,  sugar,  wool  and  coffee. 

(3)  C^P^  Colony^  in  Africa,  exports  wool,  copper  ore,  ostrich 
feathers,  hides,  ivory,  diamonds,  mohair,  and  wmes. 

C4)  The  Domiftion  of  Canada  eXf>orts  timber,  potash,  horses, 
ihf  ep,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  com,  copper  ore,  and  dried 
fish. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  railways  in  India?  Describe  a 
Journey  by  one  of  them. 

The  following  are  the  chief  railways  in  India. 

(1)  Bombay^  Baroda  and  Central  India^  from  Bombay  through 
Surat  to  Ahmedabad. 

(2)  East  Indian^  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 

(3)  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  Bombay  to  Jubbulpore. 

(4)  Great  Southern  of  Ittdia, 

(5)  TAe  Madras  Railway. 

(6)  SHnde,  Punjaub  and  Delhi* 

The  East  Indian  Railway  leaves  Calcutta  and  the  Ganges 
on  the  left,  and  touches  first  the  town  of  Burdwan.  It  then 
crosses  the  plains  of  Plassy  without  entering  cither  Plassy 
or  Moorshedabad.  Its  course  further  north  inclines  towards  the 
river  on  account  of  the  approach  eastward  of  the  Rajmahal 
Hills.  It  now  for  many  miles  follows  the  windings  of  the 
river,  keeping  fairly  close  to  the  right-  bank  until  the  town  of 
Patna  is  reached.  Soon  after  leaving  Patna  it  crosses  the  Sone 
by  a  large  bridge.  The  many  windings  of  the  river  in  this 
portion  of  the  journey  are  not  closely  followed.  Benares  is 
here  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges.  The  bridge  across 
the  Jumna  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  engineering  operations 
in  the  Dependency.  Allahabad  is  reached  immediately  upon 
crossing  tne  bridge,  and  here  the  most  important  branch  railway 
to  Tubbulpoor  connects  the  East  Indian  Railway  with  the  Great 
Indian  •  Peninsular  Railway,  and  by  it  with  Bombay.  The 
further  course  of  the  railway  is  between  the  two  rivers  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  through  Cawnpore  to  Delhi. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  our  first  settlement  in  India,  and  of 
the  successive  additions  to  our  possessions  there. 

In  1599  a  few  private  individuals  in  London  associated  for 
commercial  purposes  under  the  name  of  77ie  Govermr  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trailing  to  tht  East  Indies. 
This  company  established  trading  depots  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad 
and  Cambay  in  161 1.  From  this  small  beginning  arose  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 

The  following  were  the  periods  of  chief  acquisition  of  the 
different  portions  of  India  : — 

1760— 7<5.  Bcnp^al,  Masulipatam,  Burdwan  and  North 
Circars.     Lord  Cltve,  Governor  General. 

I77l-*-85.  During  the  rule  of  Warren  Hastings,  Iho  district 
of  Benares  was  annexed,  Penang  and  Salsctte  were  purchased. 

1786 — 90.  Under  Lord  Cormoallis  the  cession  of  Malabar 
Was  completed. 


1797 — 1805.  The  Marquis  of  Wellington  made  more  im- 
portant annexations  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  chief 
districts  added  to  British  rule  at  this  time  were  Canara,  Coim- 
batorc,  Tanjore,  Nizam's  Dominions,  The  Camatic,  Lower 
Dooab,  Allahabad,  The  Upper  Dooab,  with  Delhi  and 
Gujerat, 

1812—22.  Marquis  Hastings  added  Kumaon,  Ahmedabad 
Candeish,  Poonah,  S.  Mahratta  and  Bejapore. 

1822 — 28.  Lord  Amherst  annexed  large  possessions  in 
Further  India,  together  with  Patna. 

1847 — 55.  Marquis  Dalhousie,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Sikh  war,  ootained  possession  of  the  Punjaub,  followed 
by  the  cession  of  Pegu'and  Nagpoor. 

1855—61.  Viscount  Canning  obtained  possession  of  the 
important  province  of  Oude. 

1857  was  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  after  which  the 
Government  of  India  became  vested  in  the  Queen  (1858),  who 
became  Empress  of  India,  1876. 

In  more  recent  years  the  boundary  on  the  N.W.  has  been 
extended  towards  Afghanistan.  The  last  annexation  was  that 
of  Burmah,  1885. 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  for  the  highest  class  on  the  causes 
and  uses  of  Colonisation. 

(a)  Causes  of  Colonisation. 

(i)  Love  of  adventure,  discovery,  enterprise. — Relate  events  in 
the  life  of  such  men  as  Raleigh  and  Drake,  whose  chivalry  and 
daring  made  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  so  remarkable  for  discovery 
and  enterprise.  Then  lead  the  class  to  see  that  their  dis- 
coveries awoke  the  desire  to  conquer  and  occupy. 

(2)  The  desire  to  obtain  wealth  and  position. — Contrast  with 
first  cause.  Love  of  adventure  only  led  to  temporary  occupa- 
tion. When  men  united  for  commerce  and  gain,  their  settle- 
ments became  permanent.  For  example,  cite  the  case  of  India, 
where  a  trading  company  founded  the  present  British  Empire, 
and  show  how  the  daring  of  the  explorers  of  Elizabeth  s  reign 
became  of  value  only  when  such  trading  companies  as  that  of 
Virginia  followed. 

(3)  Discontent  at  home. — The  Virginian  colony,  in  America, 
arose  out  of  social  distress,  the  establishment  of  the  New  England 
on  account  of  religious  strife  at  home.  In  our  day,  the  vast 
emigration  from  Ireland  arises  from  social  zn^  political  causes. 

{b)  Uses  of  Colonisation. 

(i)  Colonies  afford  a  home  for  the  surplus  population  of  the 
mother  country.  Good  examples  of  this  at  the  present  time 
are  afforded  by  the  emigration  of  our  countrymen  into  our 
Australasian  and  American  possessions. 

(2)  The  Colonies  furnish  a  market  for  British  manufactured 
goods  :  whilst  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  recently 
been  unsteady  and  at  times  lessened,  those  to  our  Colonies  have 
been  maintained,  and  in  some  cases  increased. 

(3)  The  Colonies  produce  a  vast  supply  of  raw  material  for 
our  home  manufactures.  In  this  way  the  interchange  of  raw 
material  for  home  manufactured  goods  produces  a  healthy  and 
valuable  trade  for  both  communities. 

(4)  Such  possessions  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Singapore, 
&c. ,  are  very  valuable  from  a  naval,  military  and  commercial 
point  of  view. 

6.  What  are  the  principal  industries  of  the  people  in — 
(l)  Jamaica;  (2)  Cape  Colony;  and  (3)  Tasmania? 

(i)  In  Jamaica  the  occupation  of  the  people  is  chiefly  that  of 
cultivating  the  sugar  plantations  and  extracting  the  juice  from 
the  cane.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  and  spices  engages  a  large 
number  of  people  whilst  many  others  are  occupied  in  the 
logwood  and  other  valuable  timber  trade  for  which  the  island  is 
famous. 

(2)  In  Cape  Colony  the  chief  industry  of  the  settlers  is  that  of 
producing  wool,  and  the  rearing  of  snecp,  horses  and  cattle. 
The  soil  is  tilled  for  wheat,  grapes  (for  wine)  and  slightly 
tobacco,  sugar  cane  and  arrowroot  The  rearing  of  ostriches  is 
now  a  recognised  industry.  Amongst  the  mining  industries 
those  of  copper  mines,  and  gold  and  diamond  digging  arc  the 
most  valuable. 

f3)  Tasmania.  The  chief  industries  of  Tasmania  arc  sheep 
and  cattle  rearing,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  wheat  and 
fruit,  the  mining  of  coal,  iron  and  copper,  and  the  felling  of 
timber. 
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7.  Give  a  list  of  all  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  the  order  of  their  population  and 
importance. 

Dominion  of  Canada. — 

Inhabitants. 

Ontario 2,cxx),ooo 

Quebec  1,360,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  C.  Breton 440,000 

New  Brunswick    320,000 

British  Guiana  2^0,000 

Newfoundland  180,000 

Trinidad....; 150,000 

Prince  Edward's  Is. 108,000 

Jamaica 80,000 

Mamtoba  66,000 

N.W.  Territory ^ 56,000 

British  Columbia  50,000 

Bahamas    44,000 

Honduras  27,000 

Bermudas  14,000 

Falkland  Islands  1,400 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  climate  of  Australia,  and  of  the 
principal  animals  to  be  found  there.  Remark  on  any  differences 
you  have  observed  in  the  description  of  the  native  animals  of 
Australia  and  the  animals  of  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

A.  Climate. — Australia  ranges  over  30**  of  latitude  and  in  the 
northern  regions  approaches  to  within  12°  degrees  of  the 
Equator.  The  settled  districts  are  for  the  most  part  near  the 
coast  and  hence  the  extremes  of  climate  found  on  continental 
areas  are  not  experienced. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  extreme  north  of  Australia  it  is 
true  ot  the  southern  and  south  eastern  cclonies  that  the  climate 
is  much  warmer  than  that  of  England  and  that  there  is  more 
rain ;  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  climate  are  (i)  the  perioiiical 
droughts^    (2)  the  hot  winds  from  the  interior. 

B,  Animal  Productions, — (i)  All  the  European  animals  of 
value  to  man  have  been  introduced  and  thrive. 

(2)  Animals  peculiar  to  Australia  arc  the  Kangaroo,  Wombat, 
Omithorynchus,  Emu,  Iguana  and  Opossum. 

The  species  of  animal  found  native  in  Australia  are  almost 
entirely  distinct  from  those  found  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
The  pouched  animals  especially  may  be  quoted  as  entirely 
wanting  in  Asia  whilst  they  are  amongst  the  most  abundant  in 
Australia. 

9.  Describe  with  the  aid  of  a  map  the  great  lakes  of  British 
North  America. 

*  Superior  32,000  aq.  mis. 
Length  355  Breadth  x6o 

jfuron  27,000 
Michigan  25,000       280X193     ] 

320  X  80  \  Erie  12,000 

240X80 

Ontario  7,300  sq.  mis. 
i8o  X  65 

Lake  Superior  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  it  is  over  600  ft. 
above  the  sea  level.  Its  shores  are  bleak.  Copper  and  silver 
are  the  most  valuable  productions  near. 

Lake  Michigan  is  entirely  in  the  United  States. 

Lake  Huron  receives  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan.  Its 
northern  extension  is  termed  the  Georgian  Bay.  Fishing  is 
abundant  in  its  water  and  good  copper  mines  abound  round  its 
shores. 

Lake  Erie  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire.  Its  waters 
are  subject  to  considerable  disturbance  by  storm.  The  trade 
along  this  lake  is  considerable  and  chiefly  between  ports  Stanley, 
Dover  and  Colbome. 

The  Niagara  Falls  are  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 
For  purposes  of  navigation  the  Wclland  Canal  has  been  cut 
from  Port  Colbome  on  Lake  Erie  to  Port  Dalhousie  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

iMke  Ontario  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding  lakes.  On 
account  however  of  the  denser  population  surrounding  it  and  the 
industries  developed  on  ito  shores  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  chief  towns  on  Lake  Ontario  are 
Kingston,  Cobourg,  Toronto  and  Hamilton. 

•  Arrangement  taken  from  Faunthorpe*s  'Colonies.' 


10.  Give  some  particulars  respecting  India,  as  respects— 
(i)  the  races  which  inhabit  it;  (2)  its  government ;  and  (3)  its 
religion. 

(i)  Races  which  inhabit  India. 

{a)  The  Hindoos,  divided  into  the  following  four  castes : 
Priests  (Brahmins),  Warriors,  Merchants,  and  Servile  tribes. 

{b)  Mohammedans,  consisting  mainly  of  two  sects,  viz.,  (i)  the 
Arabs,  Turks,  Afghans  and  Rohillas,  and  (2)  the  Persians. 

(c)  Parsees,  who  came  originally  from  Persia,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  wealthy  merchants. 

(2)  Government  of  India. 

The  Queen  is  Empress  of  India,  and  governs  by  the  fol- 
following  agents : — 

(a)  In  India,  a  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Council,  by  two 
Governor^  (Madras  and  Bombay),  and  by  Lieutenant  Governors 
and  Chief  Commissioners  in  other  districts. 

(b)  In  England,  by  a  Secretary  of  State  assisted  by  a  Council. 

(3)  Religion. 

(a)  Mohammedanism  chiefly  prevails  in  the  Punjaub,  Central 
Provinces  and  Bengal 

{b)  The  Buddhists  are  very  numerous  throughout  India. 

{c)  The  Parsees  are  fire-worshippers.  They  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  either  of  the  other  sects  named. 

11.  Say  what  you  know  of  any  five  of  these  places — Luck- 
now,  Port  Elizabeth,  Ottawa,  Poonah,  Brisbane,  the  Punjaub, 
St.  Helena,  Heligoland,  Winnipeg,  the  Fiji  Islands,  fiarbadoes, 
Penjdeh. 

1.  Lucknow,  on  the  Goomtee,  is  the  capital  of  Oude,  and 
notorious  for  the  atrocities  of  the  Sepoys  during  the  Indiatl 
Mu'.iny,  and  the  gallant  relief  by  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

2.  Port  Elizabeth  is  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  near  Algoa 
Bay.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony, 
and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  wool  it  exports. 

3.  Ottawa,  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is  situated  on  the  River 
Ottawa,  not  far  from  the  Rideau  Tails.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
immense  lumber  trade. 

4.  Poonah,  on  the  hill  country,  south-east  of  Bombay,  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

5.  Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland,  and  situate  on  Moreton 
Bay.    It  has  great  trade  in  wool. 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
'  give  some  accotmt  of  its  origin  and  constitution. 

Formerly,  British  North  America  consisted  of  a  number  of 
Provinces,  each  with  a  separate  Government.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  Dominion  is  a  Confederation  of  the  several  Provinces 
forming  British  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland, which,  as  yet,  is  not  united  to  the  Dominion. 

Each  Province  retains  a  Legislature  of  its  own,  and  these, 
as  well  as  the  Central  Government  at  Ottawa,  are  modelled  on 
that  of  England.  Each  Province  has  a  Governor,  an  Executive 
Council,  a  Senate,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Governor 
General  and  Central  Government  are  at  Ottawa.  The  Legis- 
lative assemblies  are  elected  for  five  years ;  the  number  of 
members  is  based  upon  the  population.  Matters  of  justice, 
trade,  customs,  militia,  defence,  and  postage  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Government  at  Ottawa  ;  other  matters 
are  under  local  control. 

13.  Who  arc  the  Bushmen,  the  Red  Indians,  the  Cingalese, 
the  French  Canadians,  and  the  Sikhs  respectively  ? 

1.  The  Bushmen  (Bosjesman)  are  the  degraded  natives  who 
inhabit  the  district  north  of  Cape  Town. 

2.  The  Reii  Indians  are  the  natives  of  North  America. 

3.  The  Cingalese  are  native  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  are 
descended  from  Colonists  from  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges. 

4.  The  French  Canadians  are  the  descendants  of  the  original 
French  settlers.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

5.  The  Sikhs  are  a  very  important  tribe  of  East  Indiansi 
They  lived,  when  an  independent  community,  in  the  north  of 
India.    Lahore  was  their  seat  of  Government. 
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Male  Candidates. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

English  History. 

(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper, ) 

Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  eight 
questions,  and  are  advised  to  answer  the  last. 

(1)  Give  some  account  of  three  of  the  following  persons  i — 
Hereward  the  Wakt^  ^ycliffe^  Warwick  the  King-maker^  Straf- 
ford, The  Young  Pretender ^  Warren  Hastings* 

I.  HerroMrd  was  an  outlaw  who  gathered  round  him  a 
desperate  band  of  patriots  in  order  to  oppose  the  complete 
subjufi^tion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Nowhere 
did  William  find  a  more  obstinate  resistance  to  his  authority 
than  that  led  by  Hereward  in  the  marshes  and  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire.  In  107 1  William  succeeded  in  dislodgincf  his 
brave  foes  and  thus  became  complete  master  of  the  English. 

(2)  Strafford  was  a  powerful  minister  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
He  devised  a  system  of  government,  which  he  deemed  to  be 
'  thorough/  and  for  some  years  he  applied  the  system  to  his  rule 
in  Ireland.  His  chief  opponents  in  England  were  J.  Hampden 
and  his  rival  Archbishop  Laud.  The  hatred  of  the  people 
against  him  was  intense  ;  he  sought  to  make  the  king  absolute, 
and  the  king  in  return,  when  his  minister  was  impeached  by  Pym 
for  high  treason,  handed  him  over  to  justice.  He  was  executed 
at  the  Tower  in  164 1. 

(3)  The  Yonng  Pretender  was  the  grandson  of  James  the 
second.  In  the  year  1745  a-ided  by  the  French  he  effected  a 
landing  in  Scotland  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  J,ooo  High- 
landers. With  these  he  defeated  a  small  English  force  at 
Preston  Pans.  He  then  marched  southward  into  England  as 
far  as  Derby,  but  failing  to  rouse  the  English  in  his  favour  he 
retired  towards  Glasgow  and  defeated  the  English  at  Falkirk,  to 
be  himself  hopelessly  vanquished  a  few  weeks  later  at  CuUoden 
Moor,  1746.  Charles  Edward  afler  many  strange  adventures 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  France. 

(2)  When,  between  whom,  and  with  what  immediate  results 
were  the  following  battles  fought : — The  Standard^  Bosworth^ 
Worcester t  Sedgemoor^  Plassey,  Vittoria  f 

(1)  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138)  was  fought  between  the 
Scotch  under  King  David,  and  the  northern  barons  under 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  Scotch  and  their  withdrawal  from  the 
country.  In  the  following  year  peace  was  concluded,  and  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  Scotch  king,  became  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

(2)  Battle  of  Bonvorth  was  fought  1485  between  Richard  III. 
and  his  rival  claimant  to  the  throne,  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond. 
Richard  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Henry  was  made  king. 

(3)  The  battle  of  Worcester  (16$!)  followed  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Charles  to  invade  England.  Cromwell,  who  was 
m  Scotland,  followed  the  Prince,  and  the  armies  met  at  Wor- 
cester. Cromwell  was  victorious,  and  Charles  escaped  to 
France. 

(4)  Sedgemoor  was  fought  1685  between  the  forces  of  Mon- 
mouth and  those  of  King  James  II.  The  royal  forces  were  vic- 
torious, and  Monmouth  fled,  soon  to  be  captured  and  executed. 

(5)  Plassej^  (I757).  This  battle  was  fought  by  the  English 
under  Clive,  and  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Indian 
army  under  Sarajah  Dowlah. 

(6)  Vittoria.  In  1813  Wellington,  whq  for  a  time  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  Portugal,  again  marched  into  Spain, 
and  completely  routed  the  Fren<m  at  Vittoria,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

^.  Describe  briefly  the  steps  taken  by  Edward  I.  to  con- 
soudate  his  kingdom.  Explam  the  terms  the  Pale,  the  A/arches 
of  Wales,  the  Cinque  Ports, 

Edward  first  determined  upon  the  subjugation  of  Wales. 
Under  pretext  of  Llewellyn  refusing  to  swear  fealty  the  king 
marched  to  Chester,  and  there  received  the  homage  of  the 
Welsh  Prince.  The  following  year  David  of  Wales  raised  an 
insurrection  against  the  English  kinj^,  which  was,  however, 
immediately  suppressed,  the  Welsh  Prince  slain,  and  his  brother 
David  executed.  Waies  was  then  formally  annexed  to  the 
English  throne. 


Af&irs  being  in  a  disturbed  state  in  Scotland,  Edward,  with  a 
view  to  the  future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  betrothed  his  son 
Edward  to  the  infant  Princess  of  Scotland.  She  died,  however, 
and  Edward  espoused  the  cause  of  Baliol  against  Bruce.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  Baliol  Edward  made  war  upon  the  Scotch  and 
defeated  them  at  Dunbar,  and  there  received  the  homage  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  Further  troubles  arose  in  Scotland,  where 
rebellions  were  headed  by  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  whilst  on  his 
way  to  oppose  the  latter  Edward  died  at  Burgh-on-Sands, 
1307. 

The  Pale,  a  district  in  Ireland,  including  Drogheda,  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  Every  Jrisbman  beyond  the 
'  Pale  *  was  deemed  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  and  his  murder  was 
not  cognisable  by  law.  The  Pale,  as  a  district,  was  first  recog- 
nised during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  remained  a  more  or 
less  distinct  area  until  King  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of 
*  King  of  Ireland.' 

The  Marches  of  Wales  were  the  borders  of  Wales  upon  which 
William  the  Conqueror  built  castles  and  placed  in  them  nobles 
who  were  allowed  all  the  land  they  could  conquer  from  the 
Welsh.     These  barons  were  called  *  Lord  Marchers.* 

The  Cinqtie  Ports  are  situated  along  the  coast  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  mclude  the  jx)rts  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  New  Roniney, 
Hythe  and  Hastings.  They  were  established  by  the  Conqueror, 
and,  in  return  for  certain  privileges,  furnished  a  large  number  of 
war  ships. 


4.  State,  with  dates,  what  you  know  of  .three  of  the  follow- 
ing '.—Constitutions  of  Clarendon  j  Statute  of  IjjJbourers,  Petition 
of  Right,  Union  of  Ireland  with  England, 


( 1 )  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ( 1 1 64).  The  chief  clauses 
in  these  were— (<i)  The  prelate  was  bound  to  do  homage^to  the 
king  for  his  lands  before  consecration,  and  to  hold  his  land  as  a 
barony  from  the  king  ;  {h)  no  bishop  might  leave  the  realm 
without  the  royal  i>ermission  ;  (c)  no  royal  servant,  nor  tenant 
in  chief,  should  be  excommunicated  but  by  the  king's  consent  ; 
{d)  suits  between  clerk  and  layman  were  to  be  decided  in  the 
king's  courts. 

In  these  and  other  ways  mentioned  in  further  clauses  the 
power  of  the  clergy  was  to  be  limited. 

(2)  The  Petition  of  Right  was  framed  in  1628  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  following  grievances : — («)  compulsory 
loans  to  the  crown ;  {b)  arrest  without  lawful  cause  expressed  ; 
(f)  billeting  soldiers  in  private  houses  ;  {d)  trial  of  the  military 
by  martial  law  in  place  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  (^)  punishment, 
outlawry,  or  deprivation  of  goods  otherwise  than  by  lawful 
judgment  of  one  s  peers. 

(3)  The  Statute  of  Labourers  (1349)  enacted  that  *  Every  man 
or  woman  not  having  of  his  own  whereof  to  live,  and  not  serving 
another,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  require 
him  to  do  so  at  the  ordinary  wage  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
refusal  to  obey  was  to  be  punished  bv  imprisonment. 

Further,  the  labourer  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  parish  in 
search  of  better  work  and  wages,  and  if  he  did  he  was  pro- 
nounced a  fugitive  and  subject  to  imprisonment.  At  this  time, 
and  no  doubt  the  outcome  of  these  repressive  measures,  a 
certain  John  Ball  became  a  popular  preacher  of  resistance  to 
these  unjust  laws.  To  him  we  owe  tne  doctrine  embodied  in 
the  lines : 

*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  claims  of  William  I.,  James  I , 
William  III.,  and  George  I.,  to  the  throne.  What  didfthe  terms 
*  Whig  *  and  *  Tory  *  mean  when  they  first  arose  ? 

(1)  William  I,  claimed  the  English  throne  on  account  of  a 
promise  made  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  repeated  by 
Harold,  who  himself,  however,  laid  first  claim  to  the  crown  upon 
the  death  of  the  English  king.  A  conflict  arose  between  these 
rivals,  and  William,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  defeat  of 
Harold,  received  the  allegiance  of  many  English  nobles,  and 
after  a  series  of  conflicts  extending  over  ten  years  acquired  by 
right  of  conquest. 

(2)  James  I.  was  the  nearest  hen*  to  the  throne  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  His  family  were  excluded  by  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  so  many 
national  advantages  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  his  accession 
that  when  he  entered  England  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his 
claim  he  was  received  wiUi  loyalty  by  the  people. 
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(3)  William  I/l.  was  nephew  of  James  II.  and  husband  of 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.  Although  not  the 
rightful  heir  his  claim  was  promoted  by  the  most  powerful  of  the 
EnglUh  nobles  during  the  reign  of  Tames,  and  upon  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landing  at  Tor  Bay,  loSS,  and  marching  towards 
London,  James  retired*  William,  after  signing  the  '  Declaration 
of  Right?,'  was  then  declared  king. 

(4)  George  /.'s  claim  rested  upon  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1689) 
by  which  all  the  descendants  of  Charles  I.  were  excluded  from 
the  throne,  and  the  crown  was  settled  upon  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants.  George  I.  was  her 
son. 

(5)  Whig  and  Tory.  ENiring  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
king  frequently  ruled  without  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament. 
In  1680  the  country  party,  who  were  anxious  for  the  assembling 
of  Parliament,  resolved  to  present  petitions  to  the  king  urging 
him  to  summon  it ;  grand  juries  and  town  corporations  also 
forwarded  similar  petitions.  The  party  who  thus  addressed  the 
monarch  were  termed  pelilioiier5\  a  counter  move  in  favour  of 
the  court  arose  and  addresses  were  forwarded  by  the  court  party 
expressing  abhorrence  of  the  petitions  and  full  confidence  in  the 
government.  This  party  received  the  title  of  abhorrers.  Hence 
the  two  factions  became  known  by  the  names  of  petiiiotters  and 
abhorrers,  terms  which  were  afterwards  superseded  by  Whig  and 
Tory. 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  following  places  fall  into 
English  hands  : — Calais,  Dunkirk,  Jamaica,  Gibraltar,  Minorca  ? 

(i)  Calais  was  besieged  by  Edward  III.  for  a  year,  and  was 
finally  starved  into  surrender,  and  received  the  royal  clemency 
by  the  submission  of  six  burgesses,  who  were  pardoned  at  the 
prayer  of  Edward's  queen,  1347. 

(2)  Dunkirk  was  captured  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by 
the  alHed  forces  of  France  and  England,  1658,  and  ceded  by 
Loais  to  the  English. 

(3)  y^ntaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  during  the  above 
war  by  a  force  sent  out  by  Cromwell  under  the  command  of 
admirals  Penn  and  Venables. 

(4)  Gibraltar  was  seized  by  an  English  Admiral  named  Sir 
George  Rooke  during  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
bad  been  previously  considered  impregnable,  but  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  dilapidated  condition  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  English  ever  since. 

(5)  Minorca  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

7.  What  was  Henry  VII.'s  claim  to  the  throne?  How  had 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  tendeiito  stren^hen  monarchy  ?  What 
discoveries  at  home  and  abroad  led  to  his  reign  being  regarded 
as  the  banning  of  modem  English  history  ? 

(i)  Henry  VII.  based  his  title  to  the  English  crown  on  the 
following  four  grounds  : — 

{a)  His  intended  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York. 
\b)  His  descent  from  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
{c)  His  right  of  conquest. 
\d)  His  present  possession. 

(2)  The  Wars  of  (he  Roses  tended  to  strengthen  the  monarchy 
because  as  soon  as  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled  the 
rival  factions  by  whose  blood  the  contest  had  been  main- 
tained found  themselves  in  a  terribly  weakened  condition. 
Freedom  in  the  past  had  been  won  by  the  sword  of  the 
baronage,  and  haa  been  watched  over  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
church.  With  the  close,  however,  of  the  war»  the  barons  found 
themselves  enfeebled  and  the  church  weakened.  The  English 
monarchy  up  to  the  battle  of  Towton  was  limited  by  the  force 
of  feudalism  and  the  progress  of  freedom.  After  that  battle 
feudalism  and  freedom  relapsed  and  the  monarch  became  almost 
absolute. 

(3)  The  discoveries  at  home  and  abroad  of  greatest  importance 
at  this  time  were  :-- 

(1)  The  art  of  printing  and  the  conseauent  rapid  expansion  of 
knowledge,  especially  amongst  the  middle  classes. 

(2)  The  Copemican  theory  of  the  universe. 

(1)  The  discovery  of  foreign  lands  (especially  the  New  Work!), 
and  thepassage  to  India  round  the  south  of  Africa. 

(4)  The  use  of  gunpowder,  which  entirely  revolutionised  the 
forces  of  war. 

8.  Explain  the  grounds  upon  which  the  following  persons  were 
put  to  death : — Sir  Thomas  More,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Somerset^ 
Mary  Qtteen  of  Scots. 

(l)  Sir  Thomas  More  was  executed  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Succession. 


(2)  iMtly  Jane  Grey  was  the  rival  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
English  throne.  She  had  indeed  acceded  to  the  throne  but 
was  speedily  displaced  by  Mary.  An  unsuccessful  revolt,  in 
which  her  father  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  took  an  important  piart, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  being  executed,  1554. 

(3)  Somerset  and  Wandck  were  rival  noblemen  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  former  became  'protector,'  when 
Warwick  organized  a  successful  opposition  and  himself  became 
the  chief  of  the  Government.  Upon  Somerset  taking  steps  to 
regain  his  position  he  was  charged  with  treason  and  executed, 
1552. 

(4)  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Frequent  attempts  at  her  release  and  Catholic 
combinations  for  her  restoration  and  finally  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  Mary  was  stated  to  be  an 
accomplice,  combined  to  bring  about  her  execution  in  1587. 

9,  What  were  the  following  : — Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries^ 
The  Six  Acts,  Pilgrimage  of  Grace^  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity  t 

(i)  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
his  successor  Thomas  Cromwell  issued  a  commission  for  the 
general  visitation  of  monasteries,  *  which  led  to  the  suppression 
bv  act  of  parliament  (1^36)  of  all  whose  revenues  were  less  than 
^200  per  annum,  and  their  estates  were  vested  in  the  crown.' 

(2)  The  Six  Articles,  sometimes  called  the  *  Bk>ody  Statute'  was 
passed  in  1539,  and  declared — (a)  That  the  real  wAy  of  Christ 
IS  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  {b)  That  commumon  in  one 
kind  only  is  necessary,  {c)  Priests  may  not  marry,  {d)  Vows 
of  chastity  are  to  be  kept,  (e)  Private  masses  are  to  be  retained. 
(/)  Auncular  confession  is  necessary. 

(3)  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  This  followed  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries.  The  peasants  were  deprived  of  the  alms  and 
support  the  convents  had  afforded  in  times  of  want,  and  in  con- 
sequence serious  risings  took  place,  especially  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  latter  rising  was  called  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace. 

(4)  The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  a  measure  introduced  by 
Thomas  Cromwell  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  churcn 
to  the  crown.  It  ordered  that  the  king  be  head  of  the  church  ; 
that  the  '  courts  spiritual '  become  as  thoroughly  the  king's 
courts  as  the  temporal  Courts  at  Westminster ;  that  Convocation 
could  only  deliberate  by  the  royal  licence. 

(O  The  Act  of  Uniformity^  1662,  required  ^ytxy  minister  to 
declare  his  assent  and  consent  to  all  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  be  deprived  of  his  benefice. 

10.  Name  two  great  navigators,  two  great  writers,  and  two 
great  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  ai^  say  what  they  did. 
State  the  causes  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spain. 

(i)  Navigators  :  (a)  Francis  Drake  va  1577  set  out  on  a 
voy^age  in  quest  of  fortune,  and  after  filling  his  vessel  with 
spoils  taken  from  the  Spanish  settlements  m  the  Pacific,  he 
returned  home,  having  gained  for  himself  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Englishman  who  had  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
[b)  Sir  W,  Haleigh  in  one  of  his  expeditions  discovered  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  American  continent.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  Virginia.  The  following  year  the  Cobnists  returned.  Another 
attempt  was  made  by  Raleigh  to  found  an  American  settlement 
in  1587. 

(2)  Writers:  [a)  Shakespeare,  the  fintofEngUshdrBmsLtistM, 
who  wrote  during  this  reign  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  and  'Othello.'  (b)  Bacon,  whose  'Essays'  *are 
first  in  time  and  first  in  excellence  of  English  writings  on  moral 
prudence.' 

(3)  Statesmen:  (a)  Burleigh,  who  became  Elisabeth's 
chief  adviser  upon  her  accession  in  1588  until  his  death  in  i  J98. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  Burleigh,  who  succeeded  his  father. 
His  authority  was  disturbed  by  court  factions,  which  increased 
as  the  queen  lost  governing  power. 

(4)  Elizabeth  became  the  head  of  the  new  religion,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  spreading  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  especially  in  England.  Philip  was  the  champion  of  the  old 
faith.  His  possessions  were  immense.  For  many  years  a  direct 
conflict  was  avoided.  Englishmen  readily  aided  the  enemies  of 
Philip.  Drake  spoiled  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  American 
main,  and  received  commendation  from  his  monarch.  Leicester 
was  sent  with  a  small  army  to  oppose  the  army  of  Philip  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  finally,  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
led  the  Old  Catholics  to  look  to  Philip  as  their  king.  He  deter- 
mined to  hurry  forward  the  preparations  for  the  English  invasion 
by  means  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 
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II.  Who  were  ihe  Brownists?  Who  were  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  movement  in  England  and  Scotland  ? 
Why  did  Puritanism  grow  weak  during  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  then  strong  under  James  I.  ? 

The  Brffioidsts  were  a  sect  of  independents  or  separatists  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  absented  themselves  from 
attendance  at  public  worship  and  who  looked  upon  the  existence 
of  a  National  church  as  contrary  to  scripture. 

The  chief  Puritans  were  -.—Milton,  Cromwell,  Bunyan,  Pym, 
Hampden,  Knox. 

The  church  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  rested  on  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  and  of  Uniformity,  and  whilst  the  main  principles  of 
the  Reformation  were  accepted,  the  zeal  of  the  ultra-reformers 
was  held  in  check.  After  the  removal  of  Mary  Stuart  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers  gained  ground,  but  Elizabeth  manifested  no 
corresponding  change.  With  the  religious  enthusiasm  which 
was  growing  around  her  she  had  no  sympathy  whatever, 
furthermore  the  reform  movement  wasted  its  strength  in  theolo- 
gical controversies  and  persecutions. 

With  the  accession  of  James  the  Catholic  religion  revived 
until  the  gunpowder  plot  caused  a  reaction.  This,  together 
with  the  king's  paraded  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  both  of 
the  monarch  and  the  bishops,  stimulated  the  puritans  to  united 
and  determined  action.  Under  the  direction  of  men  like  Pym 
the  puritan  movement  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree  and 
the  loose  manners  of  the  court  served  still  more  to  strengthen 
the  puritan  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 


Sticnce  Uofcs. 


In  a  paper  contributed  to  *  Nature '  for  April  the  5th, 
and  signed  H.  E.  A ,  attention  is  directed  to  the  views 
of  the  President  of  the  Chemical  Society  regarding  the 
so  called  elements  of  matter.  The  President  does  not 
consider  that  the  atoms  of  one  substance  are  all  of  one 
absolute  pattern,  so  that  atomic  weights  are  not 
constants,  but  mean  values  round  which  the  actual 
weights  of  the  individual  atoms  of  a  special  kind 
range  within  certain  limits.  Thus  if  we  could  sepa 
rate  atom  from  atom  we  should  find  them  varying 
in  weight  within  very  narrow  limits  on  each  side  of 
the  mean.  This  view  is  of  course  not  in  accordance 
with  Dalton*s  Theory  or  with  generally  accepted 
opinions.  The  question  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  elements  is  more  than  ever  one  of  vital  import- 
ance. Is  it  i)osssible  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
all  the  elements  can  be  expressed  as  multiples  of  the 
least  of  them?  Are  the  elements  really  elementary? 
These  are  now  questions  of  the  deepest  moment.  In 
connection  with  these  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
find  out  if  cases  of  isomerism  occur  among  the  so 
called  elements.  Are  nickel  and  cobalt  isomeric. 
In  the  paper  referred  to,  the  author  concludes  by 
saying  *  that  so  many  converging  lines  of  evidence  now 
render  it  probable  that  the  elements  are  compound 
that  the  discovery  of  isomeric  elements  would  probably 
suffice  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are 
open  to  argument  on  the  question.' 


* 


Mr.  C.  M.  Woodford  has  recently  spent  several 
months  in  Treasury  Island,  one  of  the  Soloman  group. 
He  succeeded  in  collecting  no  less  than  i7,coo  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  which  are  found  to  comprise 
several  new  genera  and  many  new  species  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles.  The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant. 
The  coast  people  are  afraid  to  venture  inland  either 
from  fear  of  the  bush  men  or  from  superstition.    The 


natives  are  cannibals.  They  are  of  the  Papuan  type 
though  in  the  island  of  Ysabel  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  infusion  of  Polynesian  blood.  The  natives  are 
intensly  black  in  some  of  the  islands  and  dark  brown 
in  the  others.  Their  hair  is  woolly,  but  perhaps  from 
the  intermixture  with  Polynesians  it  is  in  other  cases 
wavy  or  even  straight. 

The  whale  fishery  of  Greenland  last  year  proved  to 
be  a  failure.  The  whales,  it  appears,  are  by  no  means 
all  caught.  Plenty  of  them  are  seen  upon  different 
occasions.  They  have  however  been  followed  too 
vigorously  and  have  in  consequence  become  exces- 
sively shy. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  recent 
geographical  literature  may  consult  the  April  number 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
It  contains  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  General  Strachey's 
Cambridge  Geographical  Lectures.  It  also  contains 
an  excellent  map  of  Siam. 

The  subject  of  forestry  has  been  much  neglected 
in  this  country.  At  home  trees  have  been  cut  down 
or  planted  as  pleasure,  profit,  or  caprice  has  directed. 
Those  who  have  undertaken  the  duties  of  managing 
our  vast  forests  abroad  have  had  to  seek  their  instruc- 
tion where  they  could  best  find  it.  No  provision 
existed  for  teaching  it  systematically  at  home.  This 
defect  has  now  been  remedied  by  the  opening  of  a 
forestry  school  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

This  is  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  number  of  officers  who  will  ultimately 
proceed  to  India  to  take  charge  of  the  forests  there. 
But  private  students  will  not  be  precluded  from  join- 
ing the  school  provided  they  are  willing  to  pursue  the 
same  course  as  the  rest.  There  is  a  museum  contain- 
ing specimens  of  timber  and  implements  used  in 
forestry,  as  well  as  economic  products  of  Indian 
plants.  The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  furnished  with 
apparatus  for  studying  the  physiology  of  plants, 
cultivating  at  constant  temperature,  measuring  growth, 
estimating  the  water  given  off  from  transpirmg  leaves, 
and  developing  plants  in  water  culture.  A  botanic 
garden  is  to  be  added  at  once.  During  the  two 
years  of  study,  visits  are  paid  to  Kew,  and  to  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  or  the  New  Forest,  and  during  the 
2nd  year  they  are  taken  to  some  of  the  important 
forests  on  the  continent.  All  this  it  must  be  confessed 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  rendering  us  somewhat 
less  dependent  upon  foreign  help  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  an  important  industry.  We  move,  though 
only  slowly. 

Public  attention  is  likely  to  be  directed  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  made  some  very  strong  remarks  in 
the  House  of  Commdns  upon  the  want  of  room  and 
want  of  facilities  for  putting  the  Science  teaching  there 
upon  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis.  There  ought  to 
be  a  read>-  response.  It  is  greatly  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  that  everything  necessary  for  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  these  National  Science  Schools  should  be 
at  once  forthcoming. 
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The  buildings  should  be  suitable,  the  apparatus 
abundant  and  everything  used  by  the  students  should 
be  supplied  without  stint.  We  feel  sure  that  if  the  matter 
is  only  put  so  that  the  constituencies  can  understand 
how  vitally  it  concerns  them,  they  will  makeit  impossible 
for  the  funds  to  be  withheld.  It  is  a  time  for  the 
friends  of  Science  to  come  io  the  front,  let  them 
prepare  their  case  and  not  make  it  so  that  a  man  can 
understand  it  if  he  tries,  but  so  that  he  cannot 
misunderstand  it  if  he  tries.  All  they  have  to  show 
is  that  the  money  voted  year  by  year  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  goes,  and  has  gone  to  promote 
the  actual  teaching  of  Science  and  Art  and  that  the 
additional  money  asked  for  will  be  spent  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  object.  The  country  was  never  so 
earnest  as  it  is  now  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as 
drawing,  science  teaching,  and  manual  instruction. 
It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  reasonable 
expenditure  which  has  for  its  aim  the  better  instruction 
of  the  people  in  these  most  important  subjects. 


* 


Oysters  it  seems  feed  twice  a  day.  It  is  only  at 
such  times  that  they  open  their  shells.  When  taken 
out  of  their  natural  element  they  attempt  to  feed  at 
regular  intervals,  and  so  soon  as  the  shells  open  the 
liquor  they  contain  is  all  lost,  the  air  takes  its  place,  and 
the  oyster  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  slime 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  decomposition.  As  long  as 
the  shells  are  closed  it  is  said  the  oysters  are  fit  to 
eat.  It  can  feed  for  some  time  on  the  liquor  in 
the  shell.  To  secure  the  keeping  of  the  shells  closed 
a  method  has  been  invented  in  America  of  tying  them 
with  wire.  This  makes  the  oysters  keep.  They  can 
then  be  despatched  tO' almost  any  distance. 


RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  mi  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
fend  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  fiuth  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3.1^  When  a  pseudon3rm  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper, 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  Ugibly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  ofl5ce  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — '  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street^  Ludgate  Hill^  London^  E.C. 


Arithmetic. 


Ei.EVE. — Find  the  present  worth  of  j^2, 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest. 


;ent  worth  of  j^2,i97  due  in  3  years  at 
>mpound  interest.    (Barttani  Smith. ) 


years  at  4  per  cent., 


100 

4 

104 

4-16 
10816 

4-3264 
112-4864  =  Amount  of  £100  in  3 
'""■■■"■"'  compound  interest. 

/.  ;^i  12-4864  :  ;f2,i97  ::  ^fioo  :  Present  Worth. 

1 124864)2197000000(1,9532 
I I 24864 

1072 I 360 
ioi23776_ 

5975840 
5624320 
3515200 
3374592 
140608 
20 
2812160(25. 
2249728 
'562432 

12^ 

67491 84(6d. 
6749184 

/.  Presept  Worth  =  £1,9^  ^s.  6d.    Ans. 


General. 

I.  St.  Bernard. — (i)  At  A  you  increase  at  each  end  of  the 
Pin,  till  you  have  80  stitches.  If  the  back  of  the  Crossover 
should  seem  too  short,  knit  more  rows  at  B. 

(2)  At  H  you  decrease  only  once,  1.^.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  row.  If  you  will  look  at  the  Diagram  you  will  see  that  it 
is  straight  from  the  neck  downwards. 

2.  Hopeful. — If  you  write  to  the  Registrar  of  the  London 
University  he  will  send  you  the  syllabus  for  matriculation.  If 
you  ask  for  it  he  will  send  you  the  course  for  a  degree  in  arts 
also.  The  other  degree  is  a  little  easier  to  get.  At  present,* 
however,  you  are  looking  too  far  ahead.  Study  English.  For 
your  vocation  that  will  be  of  much  the  most  value.  You  say 
have  you  any  hope ;  you  mean  any  chance.  Don't  use  brackets. 
Learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  with  pre- 
cision and  taste.  Then  add  the  other  subjects  for  the  matncu- 
lation.    The  rest  will  come  in  due  time. 

3.  Tommy. — We  quite  agree  with  you.  For  *  Animal 
Physiology,'  try  Huxley.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Acoustics,  &c., 
Deschanel's  *  Natural  Philosophy.'  In  Latin  use  Abbott's  *  Via 
Latina '  and  Macmillan's  *  Progressive  French  Course,* 

4.  Petit. — Make  the  sentences  shorter.  Always  read  your 
compositions  before  leaving  them.  The  fault  of  your  essay  is 
want  of  simplicity  ;  eighty  per  cent. 

5.  Lincoln.— The  History  is  not  sufficient.  Get  Justin 
Macarthy's  short  history  of  the  present  reign.  Add  Jevon's 
*  Primer,*  is.,  and  Marshall's  *  Economics,  2s.  6d.,  to  Mrs. 
Fawcett's  book.  The  School  Management  is  particularly  weak. 
You  want  Sully's  'Handbook  of  Psychology,*  6s.  od.,  and 
Jevon's  *  Logic,*  is.,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already. 

6.  CoMUS. — Sylvanus  Thompson's  'Lessons,*  M^lemillan  & 
Co.,  4s.  6d,,  and  Tanner's  '  Manual  of  Agricttlture,*  4s.  6d. 
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7.  Maximum. — You  will  not  have  to  give  a  lesson.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  marks  given  at  the  scholarship  are  published. 
Hence  we  cannot  help  you :  and  you  cannot  get  to  know. 

8.  Lex. — ^We  cannot  afford  the  space.  The  meaning  is 
quite  plain.  The  village  had  changed.  Instead  of  scattered 
hamlets  there  are  huge  buildings  and  stately  mansions. 

9.  Columbia. — We  cannot  help  you  at  all,  except  negatively. 
They  are  not  the  same,  and  you  would  most  likely  have  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  permanent  situation.  If  you  go  there 
you  could,  in  all  probability,  get  on  exceedingly  well,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  in  business  of  some  sort,  not  in  teaching. 
The  profession  of  teaching  in  America  is  a  sorry  one,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  exist  at  all. 

10.  HORATIUS. — 

a — indefinite  article,  qualifying  thousand. 

thousand— 9^  numeral  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  nom.  to 
may. 

7tiay — intr.  verb,  pres.  tense,  indie,  mood,  3rd  prs.,  plural 
num.,  agreeing  with  thousand. 

be — infinitive  mood  of  the  verb,  gov.  by  may. 

stopped— \^diSi  participle,  forming,  with  the  verb  '  be '  the  in- 
finitive mood  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  stop. 

7«^//— adverb,  qualifying  the  verb  '  be  stopped.* 

by — preposition,  connecting  three  with  stopped. 

three — numeral  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  and  gov.  by 
'by.* 

11.  Instow. — No.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it?  If  you 
give  particulars  we  may  be  able  to  help  you.  Order  it  through 
a  booKseller  if  it  is  modem.     It  will  not  cost  much. 


Mensuration. 

I.  W.  F.  Blay. — A  square  is  described  with  two  angular 
points  on  the  side  BC  of  a  triangle  ABC,  and  the  other  angular 
points  on  the  sides  CA  and  AB  respectively.  If  a  denote  side 
BC,  /  the  perpendicular  from  A  to  BC,  and  x  the  side  of  the 

square,  show  that  I  ~  ~  "^  J«     {Science  Examination,  1878.) 


Area  of  triangle  ABC  =  area  of  square  DFGE  +  area  of 
triangle  ADE  +  area  of  triangle  DBF  +  area  of  triangle  EGC, 
/.  4  (BC  X  AK)  =  FG»  +  J  (DE  x  AH) 

+  i  (BF  X  DF)  +  J  (GC  X  EG), 
i  «/  =  j^  +  J;r  (;>  -  ;r)  +  J  (BF  X  x)  +  I  (GC  X  x) 
=  *3  +  y^  .  j;pa  +  jjp  (BF  +  GC) 

=  4^"  +  hP^  +  h'  ('»  -  x) 
=  i^  +  i/^  +  ia^  -  Jx2 
=  \px  +  \ax, 
ap  =z  px  +  ax 
=^(a+p)x, 
ap^ 


a+p 

-     ap 

=  ^+^ 
ap       ap 

I       I 

=  ;+/• 


2.  W.  H.— Given  the  area  of  a  triangle,  its  base,  and  the 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  bisect  the  base,  how  can  the  other 
parts  of  the  triangle  be  calculated. 

Area  =  805,928  sq.  ft. 

Line  from  vertex  to  bisect  base  =  looo  ft. 

Base  =  20cx>  ft. 

Calculate  other  sides  of  triangle.     {Stage  11/.,  1881.) 

A 


Let  ABC  represent  the  triangle,  and  AD  the  line  (which  is 
equal  to  half  the  base)  drawn  from  the  vertex  bisecting  the  base. 

DA  =  DC,  .-.  Z  DAC  =  Z  DCA 1      /r   -  . 
DA  =  DB,  /.  Z  DAB  =  Z  t)BA/     ^*'  5' 

.•.  ZBAC  =  ZsABC,  ACB, 

Wherefore,  Z  BAC  is  a  right  angle.    (I.  32.) 

Or,  a  circle  can  be  described  about  the  triangle  ABC,  of  which 
BC  would  be  the  diameter. 

/.  Z  BAC  is  a  right  angle.     (III.  31.) 

Let  AB  =  a,  and  AC  =  b. 

Then,  (i)  a^  +  ^  =  2,ooo»    1 
(2)         ifl^  =  805,928/ 


(i)  a^  +  ^  =  4,000,000 1 
(2)        20^  =  3,223,712/ 

Adding]  a*  +  20 ^  +  ^  =  7,223,712"! 
Subtracting]  a*  -  2/>*  +  ^  =     776,288  J 

.-.   <i+^  =  \/7,223,7I2t 

a  — ^  =  \/776,288  J 

7'22'37'i2(2, 687-69 
4 
46  I  322 

I  276 
528 


4637 
4224 


5367 
53746 


413*2 
37569 


374300 
322476 


537529 


5182400 
4837761 


344639 


77'62'88(88ro7 
64 


168 

1362 

1344 

1 761 

1888 

1 761 

176207 

1270000 

1233449 

36551 

.-.  a  +  *  =  2,687-69...  1 
fl-^=    881-07.../ 

Adding]  2a  =  3,568-76...  "1 
Subtracting]  2b  =  1,806-62...  / 

.-.  fl=  1,784-38...] 
b=z     903-31,../ 

Other  sides  =s  903'3i...  ft.  and  i,784"38.. 


ft. 
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3.  Cyclops.— If  x  and  i  feet  be  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a 

right  ang1e<3  triangle,  for  what  value  of  .r  is  the  hypotenuse 
greatest,  and  what  is  the  greatest  length  of  the  hypotenuse  ? 

{Harrmo  School  Entrattce  Scholar ship^  1888.) 

If  jr  be  an  integer,  then  -  will  be  a  fraction,  and  it  is  evident 

that  the  greater  the  value  of  x  the  greater  will  be  the  hypotenuse, 
and  the  greatest  length  of  the  hypotenuse  will  be  a  little  greater 
than  r,  until  we  reached  the  limiting  point  for  the  construction 
of  the  triangle. 

Note. — ^The  geometry  (|uestion  was  not  a  fair  one,  if  the 
paper  was  restricted  to  the  first  three  books.  Although  the 
triangle  can  be  described  by  II.  11,  &c.,  the  proof  is  the  same 
as  IV.  la 

Have  you  noticed  that  in  the  proof  of  IV.  10,  no  reference  is 
niade  to  any  proposition  in  that  book?  That  may  be  the 
reason  why  it  was  given. 


Trii^onometry. 

I.  W.  J.  H.  P.— Establish  the  following  formulae  for  finding 
the  third  side  of  a  triangle  when  two  sides  and  included  angle 
arc  given : — 

(1)  rt  =  (^  +  r)cos  tf  ; 

(2)  sin^=£^cosiA. 

O  '\-  c 

Apply  them  to  determine  the  third  side  when  given  ai^le  is 
120°,  and  sides  which  include  it  are  3  and  5,     {Stage  3,  1879.) 

Let  A,  6,  C  represent  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and 
a,  b^  c  the  corresponding  opposite  sides,  and  let  the  sides  by  c 
and  the  included  angle  A  be  given. 

Then,  a«  =  ^'  +  r»  _  2^^  cos  A 

=  ^  +  ^»-2<Jr/2cos«^  -  \\ 

=  ^  +  ^  -  4Ar  cos"  -  +  2^f 

2 

=  (^  +  r)«  -  4^  cos"  :^ 
2 

Now  find  an  angle  9  such  that 

sin"^  =       4^cos2^; 
{b  +  r)"         2  ' 

Thus,  flS  =  (^  +  cY  (I  -  sin*  9) 

=  (*  +  f )«  cos"  B 

.-.  a  =  (^  +  c)Qxy&9.    (i) 

And,  sin*  $  =  j^-^^  cos"  ^, 
(b  +  <•)"         2 

.     ^^a    -    ^'^COSJA.      (2) 


b  -^r  c 
Sin"  Q  =       ^ 


cos*^ 

{b  +  0'         2 


=  4x3x5^3,120- 

(3  +  5)"  2 

=  ±Xi5cos"6o*^ 

=  «  X  (i)" 
=  «; 

Cos"  ^  =   I  -  sin*  9 

=  \\ 
/.  Cos  ^  =  }. 

Wherefore,  a  (third  side)  .-=  {p  +  r)  cos  ^ 
=  (3  +  5)  X  J 
=^.  Ans. 


2.  G.  W.  C— The  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  are  severally 
a"  +  a^  +  ^*,  2ah  +  ^,  rt"  —  A- ;  find  the  greatest  angle. 

a*  —  ^  is  positive, 
.-.  ^  >  ^, 
a>b, 
and  ax  a  or  a*  >  ^. 
a-  +  alf  +  <^«  =  fl"  +  {ab  +  ^), 
2ab  -\-  b-  -  ab  +  {ab  +  Ir) ; 
but  a^  is  greater  than  ab, 
.-.  a-  ■\-  ab  +  b*  ^2ab-\-bf^, 
and  it  is  also  greater  than  a"  -  ^ ; 
.*.  Greatest  side  =  a^  -\-  ab  +  h-  ; 
,".  Cos  of  greatest  angle 

_  {^abjr  by  +Jrt^-  l^f  -  (fl*  +  fli^  +  ^)* 

~ 2\2ab  ^  b'){a^ -  b^) 
_  4fl*3"  +  4fl^  +  /M  +  ^  "  2fl*<^"  +  b^ 
2  {2d^b  +  d'b'^  -zab^-  b*) 
a*  +  2i^b  +  3a»^  +  2aP  +  b^ 
■"    2  {2a^b  +  aVf*  -  2air^  -  b^)  ' 
__  -  2a»<»  -  fl*^«  +  2ab^  +  3« 
~  2(2<?»^  +  a«^*-2fl^-^) 
_  -^  (2(^b  +  ff*^  -  2ab»  -  b*) 
"  2  (2(^b  +  aW  —  20^"-  /;») 

=  -i; 

,•,  Greatest  angle  =•  120°.    Ans. 

3.  G.  Galletley.— How  would  you  calculate  the  several 
sides  of  a  triangle  having  given  the  angles  and  the  sum  of  the 
sides.  The  sum  of  sides  =  1,000  ft.,  its  angles  are  31°  20', 
58**  40',  and  90°.    Find  the  longest  side  to  nearest  foot. 

(Afay  Science  Questions,  1883.) 

Let  A,  B,  C  represent  the  angles  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 
of  which  C  is  tne  right  angle,  and  let  a,  b,  c  represent  the 
corresponding  opposite  sides. 

Then,  a  =  ^  cos  B  "I 
b  ^  c  cos  A  J 
a  '\-  b  ^  c  (cos  A  +  cos  B) ; 
In  the  question,  a  +  ^  =  <•  (cos  31*  20'  +  cos  58°  40'), 
Also,  a  +  *  =   1000  ft.  —  f ; 

/.  1,000  ft,  —  r  =  ^  (cos  31*  20'  +  cos  58**  40') 
=  c  (8541564  +  -5200161) 
=  r  X  1-3741725. 

1,000  ft.   =  f  X  I '3741725  +  c 
^  c  X  2-3741725, 
.-.  c  =  1,000  ft.  ■*-  2-3741725 

=    40  ft.  -r  -0949669 

=  •0949669)4000ooo(42i  ft 
37?8676_ 
2013240 
1899338 
I 139020 
949669 

.'.  Longed  side  =  421  ft.  Ans. 


Algebra. 

I.  C.  H. — Show  that  f»  (w  —  i)  (w— 3)  {m—6)  is  divisible 
by  8,  when  m  is  an  integer  either  positive  or  negative. 
{.Science  Subject  K  1881.) 

If  ///  be  an  even  integer  (positive  or  negative),  then  either  m 
or  (m  —  6)  is  divisible  by  4. 

.'.  m  {m  —  6)  is  divisible  by  8,  when  m  is  even. 

If  m  be  an  odd  integer  (positive  or  negative),  then  (m  —  i) 
and  (m  —  3)  are  positive,  and  one  of  them  is  divisible  by  4. 

.*.  (w  —  i)  (w  —  3)  is  divisible  by  8,  when  m  is  odd. 

.•.  m  (w  —  i)  (;/i  —  3)  {m  —  6)  is  divisible  by  8,  when  m  is 
an  integer  either  positive  or  negative. 
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2.  G.  D.  JoNRS.— ';f8,ooo  is  borrowed  for  50  years  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Find  the  amount  of  the  Annuity  that  will  cover  Principal  and 
Interest  in  the  given  time. 

I^et  A  denote  an  annual  payment  in  pounds,  n  the  number 
of  years,  R  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year,  and  P  the 
amount  of  the  loan  in  pounds. 


I 


Geometry. 

I.  John  Bull.— -Show  that  a  square  is  the  least  possible 
rhombus  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  given  rhombus. 


Then,  PR"  : 


;.  8,000  X  (r< 


R-l  ^' 

(ro4)w  -  I 


A, 


{ 


1-04  —    I 

Log  (1-04)**  =  50  log  1*04 

=  -0170333393  X  50 
=  -851666965 
=  log  7' 1066827. 


8,003  X  71066S27  = 


71066S27  • 
•04 


A, 


56853-4616  X  '04  =  6-1066827  A, 

.'.  A  =  2274-138464  -^  6*1066827 

^.  6- 1066827)2274- 1 38464(372;^ 
1832004^1 

442133654 
427467789 


146658650  ^ 
122133654 

24524996 
20 

490499920(83. 
488534616 


'965304 
,*,  Annuity  =  ^"37 2  8s.     Ans. 

Note, — Consult  Todhuntcr's  *  Algebra  for  Colleges  and 
Schools,'  Macmillan  and  Co.  ;  Capds  *Tips  in  Algebra,' 
Joseph  Hughes. 


3.  Standstill. — A  certain  fraction,  if  i  be  added  to  its 
denominator,  becomes  ^,  and  also  becomes  \  when  I  is  taken 
from  both  numerator  and  denominator.  Find  the  fraction. 
{Blackiis  *  School  Algebra.') 

Let  X  —  The  numerator, 
And    ,,    y  =     „    denominator, 

Then  -  =     „    fraction  ; 

y 


••  (')  jTTl  =  i 


As  both  the  equations  are  the  same  the  question  is  indeter- 
minate, and  any  number  of  fractions  can  be  obtained  to  satisfy 
the  conditions. 

If  A-  =  2,  then  ^'  =  3  ; 
^  =  3.    ».    ^  =  5; 
^  =  4,    »»    ;'  =  7;  &c. 
/.  Fraction  =  f ,  or  \,  or  f  or  J,  or  t\,  or  vir,  or  i%,  or  f^,  &c. 
Note, — ^The  questipn  is  incomplete. 


H         N 


Let  ABCD  be  a  rhombus. 

Draw  diagonals  AC,  BD*. 

Bisect  angles  AOB,  AOD  by  EF,  GH. 

Join  E,  C,  F,  H. 

Then  EGFH  shall  be  the  square  inscribed  in  the  rhombus 
ABCD. 

Draw  any  other  line  as  KL  through  O,  and  draw   MN 
perpendicular  to  KL  through  O. 

Join  K,  M,  L,  N. 

Then  KMLN  shall  be  a  rhombus  inscribed  in  the  rhombus 
ABCD. 

Then  the  square   EGFH   shall  be   less  than  the  rhombus 
KMLN. 

Proof.— ha  GF,  ML  intersect  in  P,  and  from  PF  cut  off 
PR  =  PG.    (L3.) 
Draw  RT  parallel  to  EG.    (L  31.) 

Let  OM,  EG  intersect  in  V  ;  EG,  ML  in  W ;  and  OL,  OF 
inX. 

In  triangles  OVG,  OXF, 

^  OGV  =  Z  OFX,  each  being  half  a  right  angle, 

^  VOG  =  ^  XOF,  (Ax.  3.),  as  angles  VOX,  GOF  are  right 
angles,  and  angle  GOX  is  common  to  both, 

And  side  OG  =  side  OF,  being  half  diagonals  of  square  ; 

.-.  Triangle  OVG  =  triangle  OXF  :  (I.  26.) 

To  each  of  these  add  triangle  OGX, 

Then  quadrilateral  OVGX  -  triangle  OGF; 

But  triangle  PGW  =  triangle  PTR,  (I.  26.) 

.-.  Polygon  OVWTRX  =  triangle  GOF  ; 

But  triangle  MOL  is  greater  than  this  polygon  ; 

,\  Triangle  MOL  is  greater  than  triangle  GOF  ; 

Wherefore  4  times  triangle  MOL  is  greater  than  4  times 
triangle  GOF  ; 

.'.  Square  EGFH  is  less  than  rhombus  KMLN. 

Q.  E,    D, 
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2.  KuMDRi AN.— Prove  that  'The  volume  of  a  cone  or  a 
pyramid  is  \  of  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  or  prism  having  the 
same  base  and  altitude. ' 


Let  ABCDEF  be  a  prism ;  draw  AE,  DC,  EC,  and  let  planes 
pass  through  these  lines  two  and  two,  thus  dividing  the  prism 
into  three  triangular  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  AEB,  AED, 
and  DFE,  having  the  common  vertex  C. 

Then  each  of  these  pyramids  are  equal  to  one  another,  and 
fcence  each  of  them  shall  be  one-third  of  the  prism. 

Proof, — Since  the  face  ABED  is  a  parallelogram,  the  triangle 
ABE  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ADE,  and  hence  the  pyramid 
ADEC  is  equal  to  the  pyramid  ADEC,  for  triangular  pyramids 
on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallel  planes  have  equal 
volumes. 

Since  the  triangle  ABC  is  equal  to  the  triangle  DEF,  and  the 
planes  are  parallel,  the  pyramid  ABCE  on  the  base  ACB  and 
vertex  E,  is  equal  to  the  pyramid  DEFC  on  the  base  DEF  and 
vertex  C. 

Hence  the  three  pyramids  are  all  equal,  and  therefore  eaclvof 
them  is  equfd  to  one-third  of  the  prism  of  the  same  base  ABC, 
and  between  the  parallels,  viz.,  the  altitude  or  distance  of  the 
planes  ABC,  DEF. 

What  has  been  proved  in  reference  to  triangular  pyramids 
and  prisms  is  equally  true  whatever  rectilinear  figures  constitute 
the  base,  for  all  prisms  can  be  transformed  to  triangular  ones, 
or  divided  into  a  series  of  triangular  ones. 

Sou. — In  a  manner  somewhat  analogous,  but  also  involving 
the  principle  that  the  circle  is  the  limit  of  its  circumscribing 
polygons  made  by  successively  doubling  the  number  of  its  sides, 
the  relative  volumes  of  cones  and  cylinders  are  investigated. 

Thus  the  following  theorem  is  deduced  : — 

If  a  cone  and  a  cylinder  have  equal  bases  and  be  between 
the  same  (or  equidistant  pairs  of)  parallel  planes,  the  volume  of 
the  cone  is  one-third  of  tne  volume  of  the  cylinder. 

Q.  E.  D. 


The  pupil  teachers  who  have  just  sat  at  their  annual 
examination  will  have  well  earned  a  short  respite  from 
daily  routine  lessons.  By  the  time  this  number  appears, 
however,  they  will  again  be  turning  to  work.  A  few 
words  will  suflSce  to  put  them  on  the  right  track. 

To  Pupil  Teachers  beginning  a  New  Year's  Work. 

(i)  f  um  to  Schedule  IV.  of  the  Code  for  the 

present  year,  and  copy  down  in  your  pocket  book  the 

whole  of  the  work  required  from  you  at  your  next 


examination.  Keep  this  work  steadily  before  your 
mind's  eye,  and  do  not  rest  satisfied  till  you  feel  that 
you  have  thoroughly  mastered  it.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  think  that  Uie  Syllabus  contains  all  that  you 
should  attempt  during  the  year,  but  it  does  contain 
that  which,  considering  what  is  before  you,  should  be 
your  chief  care.  If  you  thoroughly  master  your  work 
now  you  will  be  better  able  to  proceed  to  higher  work 
at  the  training  college  or  other  place  of  study  when 
your  apprenticeship  is  ended.  The  want  of  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  ordinary  subjects  is  much  complained 
of  by  both  inspectors  and  tutors.  Never  let  that  be 
§aid  of  you. 

(2)  Divide  the  year's  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
get  through  the  whole  of  it  in  nine  months.  Write 
down  the  work  for  each  month  in  all  the  schedule 
subjects.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  more 
than  what  you  set  down,  as,  for  example,  in  music.  If 
so,  so  much  the  better ;  you  will  then  have  more  time 
for  other  work. 

(3)  Make  out  a  time  table  for  each  day's  work,  and 
then  firmly  adhere  to  it.  Do  not  forget  to  find  a  place 
in  it  for  general  reading  and  for  exercise.  The  latter 
is  especially  necessary  if  you  live  near  the  school. 
Unless  your  body  is  kept  in  robust  health  you  cannot 
have  a  healthy  vigorous  mind.  You  will  find  a  time- 
table which  works  well  and  may  suit  you  in  the 
Practical  Teacher  for  June,  1887. 

(4)  Revise  your  work  carefully  and  repeatedly — 
each  month  at  all  events,  and  in  some  subjects  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  every  week.  Work  the 
test  papers  which  you  will  find  in  the  April  and  sub- 
sequent numbers  of  the  Practical  Teacher.  If  you 
are  in  any  difficulty  which  you  cannot  solve  in  any 
other  way  write  to  the  Query  Editor  of  this  magazine 
and  he  will  answer  your  questions.  Well  begun  is  half 
done.  Do  not  waste  the  first  months  of  the  year,  but 
begin  ntno,  work  steadily,  regularly,  and  persistently, 
and  you  will  do  better  in  the  coming  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

To  October  Candidates. 

The  advice  to  the  April  pupil  teachers  is  applicable 
to  you  if  you  will  substitute  a  half  for  a  whole  year's 
work.  Holidays  will  intervene  before  your  examina- 
tion. Do  not  delay  completing  your  year's  work  before 
these  begin  unless  they  fall  in  June,  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  August.  The  working  of  the  test  papers 
in  this  magazine  should  not  be  omitted,  even  though 
they  should  appear  in  your  vacation. 

To  Scholarship  Candidates. 

Many  of  those  pupil  teachers  who  have  just  taken 
fourth  year's  papers,  some  who  took  them  in  former 
years  and  a  few  who  have  taken  only  third  year's 
work  will  now  look  forward  to  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
Examination,  which  begins  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
If  you  have  not  obtained  permission  to  sit,  either  at  a 
training  college  or  at  one  of  the  large  town  centres, 
do  so  without  delay.  You  will  have  ten  or  eleven 
weeks  for  preparation. 

It  would  be  of  little  service  giving  you  general 
directions  for  study  now.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  asking  you  to  carefully  revise  all  the  work  in 
Schedule  IV.  of  the  Code,  and  in  giving  you  a  brief 
outline  of  what  is  required  of  Scholarship  Candidates, 
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If  you  are  to  sit  at  a  training  college,  you  will  be 
expected  to  be  present  on  Monday.  A  medical 
examination  must  be  satisfactorily  passed,  and  in 
many  colleges  an  examination  in  religious  knowledge 
is  also  held.  The  Government  examination  commences 
on  Tuesday.  The  order  of  the  subjects  is  not  given. 
The  syllabus  covers  the  whole  of  the  pupil  teacher 
course.  In  addition,  papers  are  set  in  I^tin,  French, 
Greek  and  German,  and  any  candidate  may  take  one, 
but  not  more,  of  these.  Unless  you  have  had  a  year 
or  more  of  hard  work  at  the  subject  we  should  advise 
you  not  to  attempt  it.  Marks  are  given  for  previous 
success  in  drawing,  and  one  science.  Some  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  are  known  as  failing  subjects, 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
school  management  being  among  the  number.  If  a 
certain  per  centage  of  marks  is  not  obtained  in  these, 
there  is  no  chance  of  success.  There  is,  however,  a 
much  larger  number  of  candidates  than  the  colleges  can 
accommodate,  and  unless  you  do  fairly  well  in  all 
subjects,  you  will  not*  be  able  to  gain  admission. 
Make  it  your  business,  therefore,  to  do  well  in  all 
subjects.  At  the  examination  itself  the  following 
hints,  if  observed,  will  be  of  great  service  to  you:  — 

{a)  Fill  up  the  table  at  the  head  of  your  papers 
before  even  attempting  to  read  them. 

{V)  Follow  exactly  every  direction  given  on  the 
paper  itself, 

(^r)  Read  your  questions  carefully  through,  and 
answer  those  you  can  do  best. 

(^)  Divide  your  time  among  the  questions,  leaving 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  revision,  and  keep  well  within 
the  time  you  set  apart  for  each. 

{e)  Do  not  attempt  to  anticipate  a  paper  by  trying 
to  cram  between  the  papers. 

Some  general  directions  as  to  the  papers  will  also  be 
of  service. 

Writing.— Write  on  the  lines  in  a  clear,  bold  hand, 
such  as  can  be  easily  read.  This  will  help  you  to 
marks  all  the  way  through  the  examination. 

Composition. — On  your  scrap  paper  arrange  the 
principal  points  of  your  theme  in  logical  order  just  in 
the  same  way  as  you  have  seen  done  on  the  black- 
board when  teaching  composition  to  the  higher  classes 
in  your  school.  Write  short  sentences  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  become  muddled  with  adjectival,  parti- 
cipial or  adverbial  clauses.  Attend  carefully  to  your 
punctuation. 

Grammar, — Closely  allied  with  composition  are  the 
questions  on  grammar.  They  constitute  together  a 
failing  subject. 

The  parsing  and  analysis  are  of  most  value.  Try 
to  understand  the  passage  given  for  analysis,  and  then 
use  common  sense  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  gram- 
matical rules  you  have  learned,  in  working  it  out. 
In  parsing,  the  chief  point  to  be  observed  is  the 
syntax.  Never  parse  a  word  without  showing  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  other  parts  of  the  Sentence.  Practice 
tabular  analysis  in  the  following  form,  which  is  the 
one  almost  invariably  required. 

{a)  Nature  of  sentence. 

ip)  (If  subordinate)  its  relation  to  the  principal 
sentence. 


(r)  Subject. 

(^)  Its  enlargements  (if  any). 

(<?)  Predicate. 

(/)  Its  extensions  (if  any). 

C?)  Object. 

(K)  Its  enlargements  (if  any). 

In  paraphrasing  use  simple  language,  giving  the 
sense  of  the  passage  to  be  paraphrased  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  taking  care  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  the 
piece.  Be  sure  you  know  correctly  the  definitions 
and  use  of  the  terms  employed  in  grammar. 

Arithmetic  is  another  failing  subject.  Make  plain 
readable  figures.  Show  all  working.  Answer  the 
questions  you  are  sure  you  can  do  best.  Questions 
which  require  definitions  or  reasons  for  processes 
carry  most  marks.  If  you  attempt  these  be  sure  you 
understand  the  questions  thoroughly  before  attacking 
them.  There  is  always  a  choice  of  questions.  Do 
what  you  are  asked  and  no  more. 

Geography  and  History  come  together  on  one  paper. 
You  must  do  the  mapy  and  you  must  answer  the  first 
question  in  History^  which  asks  for  events  and  dates 
in  chronological  order.  Maps  are  almost  worthless 
without  parallels  and  meridians.  In  history  you  must 
give  dates.  Do  not  make  your  answers  too  long.  The 
map  will  take  most  time,  say  half  an  hour.  Divide  the 
other  time,  2  J  hours,  into  periods  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  You  will  then  have  time  for  all  the  questions 
allowed  and  fifteen  minutes  for  revision. 

One  paper  is  given  to  males  only,  viz.,  the  paper  on 
MatJumaticSy  including  Algebra,  Euclid  and  Men- 
suration, while  female  candidates  take  Domestic 
Economy  and  Needleivork.  All  material  will  be  found 
for  the  latter,  and  the  work  to  be  done  covers  the 
whole  of  the  pupil  teacher's  course  as  shown  in  the 
Code.  Domestic  Economy  embraces  questions  on 
needlework,  food)  savings  and  investments,  rules  of 
health,  clothing  and  washing.  Follow  exactly  the 
instructions  given  on  the  paper. 

In  Mathematics  male  candidates  will  find  thirteen 
or  more  questions.  To  each  question  in  Euclid  a 
rider  or  deduction  is  usually  appended.  If  you  can 
work  the  rider  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  write  out 
the  proposition.  If  you  take  Mensuration,  do  not 
attempt  the  fiflh  and  sixth  questions  in  Euclid,  these 
being  set  on  the  third  book.  In  Algebra  show  all 
necessary  working.  In  this  as  in  every  other  paper 
divide  your  time,  and  leave  some  minutes  for  revision. 

One  other  paper  remains  for  both  sexes,  that  on 
School  Management  and  Music.  In  the  former  sixteen 
questions  are  usually  given,  and  you  must  answer  ques- 
tion One^  and  you  may  attempt  eight  others.  Arrange 
your  Notes  of  Lessons  in  three  columns — Heads  of 
Lesson,  Matter,  and  Method,  if  the  lesson  admits  easily 
of  this  division.  Let  your  matter  be  sufficient,  and 
your  method  logical.  Mention  illustrations  and  appa- 
ratus you  would  use.  Choose  the  other  questions  you 
know  most  about.  They  will  be  similar  to  the  ques- 
tions on  Teaching  you  have  had  during  your  appren- 
ticeship. 

In  Music  you  must  choose  either  the  Old  or  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
answer  questions  in  both.  If  you  attempt  it  your 
paper  will  be  cancelled.    You  will  have  note,  time 
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and  ear  tests  of  about  the  same  difficulty  and  the 
same  kind  as  those  given  to  the  highest  division  in  a 
school.  Your  best  plan  is  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
each  day  in  practising  such  tests  before  you  attend  the 
examination. 

One  more  word  :  Keep  in  good  health ;  do  not 
neglect  taking  proper  exercise;  as  the  time  draws 
near  do  not  let  the  thought  of  the  examination  excite 
you  if  you  can  possibly  help  it ;  avoid  putting  things  off 
to  the  last  minute,  and  having  done  your  best  with  a 
paper  do  not  give  way  to  despondency  if  you  hear 
some  one  else  say  that  they  have  jjone  the  work  dif- 
ferently from  you.  Do  not  compari^  notes  with  any- 
body but  wait  till  the  final  result  is  published. 

(To  be  continued,) 


BY  DR.   GEORGE  BEACH. 
Master  of  Christ  Church  School ^  Afacdex/iefd. 


NOTES  ON   SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.— {r«?/i//;;//.v/.) 

Laws  of  Health. — N.B.,  Many  of  the  Questions  under 
this  Head  are  set  as  Notes  of  Lessons. 

A.  Premises, — Our  candidates  should  be  prepared  to  answer 
qaestions  on  the  Siie  ami  Aspect  of  the  School — now  to  prevent 
aamp  walls — on  Draining  of  surfaces,  roofs,  lavatories  and 
nuisances,  and  the  different  systems  requisite — onMinint urn  Space 
(superficial  and  cubical)  required  for  each  Scholar — nn  yi'/Ui/a- 
tiofi,  the  best  methods,  so  as  to  avoid  draughts,  so  as  to  remove 
air  vitiated  by  respiration  or  combustion,  remedies  for  defective 
vcDtUation,  Tobin's  lubes — on  best  arrangements  for  IVarming, 
giving  the  various  advantages  and  defects — on  the  best  methods 
of  Lighting,  best  forms  of  windows  and  panes,  best  system  of 
gas  burners,  and  best  colours  for  panes,  blinds  and  walls — on 
Arrangement  of  furniture,  as  desks,  etc. 

B.  Persons. — Questions  have  been  set,  upon  the  Posit  ion  and 
Posture  of  Teaclicrs  and  Scholars — upon  Porms  of  Recreations, 
what  games  should  be  encouraged  or  discouraged,  what  period 
should  be  allowed  for  games,  what  physical  exercises  shoul  1  be 
allowed  in  a  School-room,  what  articles  should  be  furnished 
for,  and  what  their  purport  in  a  gymnasium — on  Pt-rsonal 
Cleanliness  as  regards  tody,  attire  and  habits — on  cflects  of  the 

.various  Punishments  upon  health  and  on  the  physical  aspect  of 
Home  lessons, 

C.  Miscellaneous, — The  examiners  are  inquisitive  about — How 
far  a  teacher  can  influence  the  conditions  of  health — the  height 
and  form  of  seats  and  desks — the  properties  of  air  and  water — 
the  densty  of  sewer  gases  compared  with  air— necessity  for  and 
best  means  of  disinfecting — ^how  thinkimf  io  affei  i  A  \y  a 
vitiated  atmosphere — and  how  fainting  through  i.cat,  etc., 
should  be  treated. 

Notes  of  Lessons. — As  already  state  1,  this  divisir  ;i  o\ .  rlaps 
more  or  less  all  its  fellows,  even  intruding  into  the  Ar!thi:.ctic, 
Domestic  Econom}',  Grammar,  etc..  Papers. 

In  short  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  draw  up  '  Notes  of 
I>c3soDS  *  on  any  subject  he  may  have  to  leach  or  mny  have  to 
study.  Moreover  he  may  be  asked  to  compile  a  *  Course  of 
Lessons'  upon  a  given  subject.  Any  ordinary  work  upon 
•5>chooI  Management'  furnishes  sufficiently  good  specimen 
•Notes,*  and  Mr.  Cowham*s  *  Model  Notes,'  now  appearing  in 
the  '  Practical  Tecuher  *  will  be  of  special  value.  The  notes 
should  not  savour  too  much  of  'bookish  thcorie,'  nor  be  t(X) 
abstract.  Shew  in  them  that  you  mean  to  introduce  the  concrete, 
and  to  teach  through  as  many  senses  as  possible,  illustrating  by 
iuodeI:>,  pictures,  mapj,  diagrams,  drawings,  etc.,  homemade  if 


need  be.  (The  best  *  Notes  of  Lessons '  we  ever  saw  was  one 
upon  *  Flavours,*  in  which  by  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  seeing 
and  even  touching,  all  the  different  senses  were  admirably 
appealed  to  and  utilized.) 

Don't  cram  too  much  matter  into  your  'Notes,'  educe 
knowledge  rather  than  impart  it.  I^t  the 'Notes,' consist  of 
sections  well  articulated  together.  At  the  end  of  each  Section, 
briefly  recapitulate,  at  end  of  *  Notes,'  summarise. 

The  Examiner  also  requires  to  know  the  principles  employed 
in  compiling  the  *  Notes,  and  how  a  *  P.T.*  should  be  instructed 
in  this  compilation. 

Neither  would  it  profit  nor  would  it  be  possible,  within  our 
limits,  to  recapitulate  all  the  questions  given  under  this  *  Head ;' 
but  we  adduce  numerous  typical  examples,  *  Notes  of  Lessons' 
have  been  required  on  a  glacier,  the  law  of  gravitation, 
volcanoes,  climate,  flowers,  beasts  of  prey,  water  and  air— on 
geometric  forms,  triangles  and  areas— on  the  Clyde,  Severn,  . 
German  Ocean,  Egypt,  and  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  map — on 
the  Normans,  the  Commonwealth,  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
House  of  Stuart— on  multiplication,  addition  and  divi-sion  of 
Fractions,  Inverse  Proportion  and  Practice — on  the  classification 
of  Pronouns,  the  formation  of  Abstract  Nouns  from  Adjectives, 
the  Adverb,  the  Passive  Voice  and  the  Infinitive  Mood — on 
choice  of  food,  electric  lighting — how  to  secure  fresh  air,  good 
drainage  and  healthy  dwellings—on  kitchen,  wages,  money, 
sugar,  etc. — on  the  moral  use  of  games,  personal  cleanliness, 
temperance,  industry,  truthfulness,  obedience  to  parents,  and 
kinciness  to  animals. 

'  Courses  of  Lessons  *  upon  Cookery,  Mechanics,  Physiology, 
Air  and  Water,  have  been  asked  for. 

Educational  Work  of  Pestalozzi. — Our  work  here  is 
facilitated  by  Canon  Warburton's  (to  whom  we  really  leave  this 
branch)  excellent  articles  now  appearing  in  the  ^Practical 
Teacher,^  but  rendered  more  difficult  through  the  comparative 
novelty  of  the  Subject.  However,  the  Examiner's  way  of 
dealing  with  Froebel  will  assuredly  assist  us  with  Pestalozzi. 

The  Student  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  Pestalozzi,  his  disposition,  peculiarities,  failures,  experi- 
ments, his  influence  upon  educationnl  thought,  the  development 
of  his  ideas  respecting  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  a 
child,  and  his  methods  of  instruction  and  training. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

The  *  Sickly  sentimentality '  which  objects  to  moderate  and 
reasonable  corporal  punishment  having  affected  Whitehall,  will 
prevent  the  Examinee  on  some  occasions  giving  the  best  answers 
to  questions  relating  to  the  correction,  prevention  and  punishment 
of  certain  grave  misdemeanours.  Our  Department, unhke  Carlyle, 
does  not  think  the  teacher's  birch  as  honourable  as  the  soldier's 
'butchering  tool.* 

Take,  for  example,  *  Cruelty  to  Animals.* 

This  offence  may  and  indeed  generally  does  proceed  from 
mere  thoughtlessness  and  not  from*  wanton  inhumanity.  For 
thoughtlessness,  a  reprimand  coupled  with  instruction,  and 
accompanied  by  an  appeal  to  the  culprit's  generosity,  will 
generally  suffice — for  wanton  cruelty  a  *  sound  thrashing  '  is 
supremely  the  best.  Parodying  Shakespere  *  As  fire  bums  fire 
so  cruelty,  cruelty.'  Corporal  pun'shment  which  has  among 
adults  suppressed  garotting  ana  *  scotched '  wife-beating  will 
equally  among  juveniles  reprcjs  manifestations  of  *  Cruelty  to 
animals  * — for  cruelty  and  cowardice  are  inseparables. 

Undoubted  as  this  is,  it  might  Ije  unwise  to  avow  it  in  your 
answers ;  but  we  leave  it  to  the  candidates'  moral  courage. 

The  example  already  adduced  v.-ill  well  illustrate  our  second 
remark. 

Vice  has  many  roots  as  well  as  numcrons  ramifications. 
Therefore,  in  arj'?wcriRf(  questions  respecting  punishments  do 
nf)t  regard  the  manifestation  (rainillcation)  of  vice,  but  the 
cause  (root),  and  endeavour  to  er.idicate  it.  This  method  will 
prevent  us,  both  in  answering  questions  and  in  the  teacher's 
school  legislation,  awarding  '  the  same  punishments  for  the  same 
offences.'  Bentham  says,  •  This  adage  has  an  appearance  of 
justice  and  impartially  which  seduces  the  superficial  observer. 
Nevertheless,  too  severe  for  one,  too  indulgent  for  another, 
always  failing  through  excess  or  deficiency,  it  conceals  an  in- 
equality the  most  monstrous. ' 

Since  our  last  paper  we  notice  that  Mr.  E.  Stanford,  55, 
Charing-cross,  S.W.,  will  forward  through  any  head  teacher, 
and  for  threepence,  a  *  Composite  Register,*  especially  prepared 
for  the  use  of  '  Candidates  for  Certificates,*  and  containing  spe- 
cimen pages  of — I.  The  Admis.sion  ;  II.  The  Class  ;  III.  Ihe 
Summary,  and  IV.  The  Half-Time  Register. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

The  very  full  information  afforded  by  School  Management 
Manuals  (see  Gladman,  pp.  59—71)  and  the  examples  contained 
in  many  excellent  series  of  copy-books  render  more  than  a  few 
words  from  us  altx>gethcr  unnecessary.  Speaking  now  with  some 
diffidence,  we  believe  that  the  Graphic  Copy  Books  are  the  best, 
they  beinor  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  many  *  Practical 
Teachers.      Procure  Numbers  9,  10  and  11. 

Smallhand. — All  that  the  Department  require  is,  that  it 
shall  be  *  running,  free,  and  symmetrical,  as  well  as  legible  and 
clear.'  The  first  two  qualities  simply  signify  *  eas2  of  execution,* 
and  the  latter  three  *  legibility.'  What  is  known  as  the  *  Civil 
Service  hand  *  is  of  course  to  be  recommended. 

Exercises  set  by  Department: 

*  The  valley  rings  with  mirth  and  joy.' 

*  The  castled  crags  of  Drachenfels. ' 

*  The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud.* 

*  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  he.* 

*  Beware  the  pine-trce*s  withered  branch.' 

Largrhand. — ^I'he  Department  say  that  *  Large-hand  in 
the  Code  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  to  mean  writing  in 
which  the  lines  [between  which  it  is  written]  are  not  less  than 
three-eighths  ot  an  inch  apart  ;  but  providmg  the  writing  is 
bold  and  legible,  and  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of  the 
letters  are  auly  [observed],  my  Lords  do  not  desTe  to  prescribe 
a  uniform  rule,  either  as  to  its  exact  style  or  size.* 

*  Candidates  are  also  not  to  paint  their  letters  in  the  Copy- 
setting  Exercise,  but  to  take  care  that  the  copy  is  clean  and 
without  erasures.* 

Exercises  set  by  Department : 

*  Baron  von  Hardenberg.' 

*  Parenthetically.* 

'  William  the  Conqueror.* 

*  Imperial  System.* 

*  Royal  Prerogative,' 

In  both  *  hands  *  err  rather  towards  the  maximum  than  the 
minimum  of  sizes.  *  Writmg,*  say  my  Lords,  '  as  taught  in 
schools  is  apt  to  be  too  small  and  indistinct.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand.'  Blackboard  practice 
is  an  excellent  means  of  producing  the  requisite  boldness  and 
legibility. 

Female  Candidates  are  recommemied  not  to  indulge  in  any 
effeminacy  of  style ^  but  to  assimilate  their  writing  as  much  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  *  more  worthy  gender^ 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


IVe  shall  Af  pleased  to  reply  briefly,  and  throu:;h  this  column^ 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice* 

Stornoway,  Morpeth,  Birmingham,  Adwalton  (near 
Bradford),  answered  per  ordinary  letter. 

A-mathf.matikos. — You  must  endeavour  to  become  En- 
mathematikos.  Proficiency  in  the  '  Classics  *  will  by  no  means 
compensate  for  a  considerable  deficiency  in  Mathematics. 

Salopian. — The  manuals  you  possess  will  be  useful  for 
Mathematics,  School-management^  History,  and  the  English 
authors.  The  list  of  books  given  in  our  March  article  will  show 
you  what  supplementary  ones  are  required.  We  know  of  no 
royal  road  to  Mensuration  ;  but  your  taste  for  Mathematics 
should  render  it  palatable,  if  you  will  (where  possible)  prove 
the  ntles. 

Anxious. — We  are  sorry  to  think  it  impossible  for  you  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  Certificate  Exam.  Your  spelling  needs  much 
attention. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Pobtl  (^ssa^s  for  fttpU  %t$it\tx%. 

BY  C.   J.   DAWSON,   B.A., 
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III. 

As  our  previous  papers,  including  the  two  model 
essays  which  they  introduced,  have  been  almost 
entirely  taken  up  with  hints  on  the  writing  of  essays, 
we  refrain  from  giving  any  additional  hints  of  the  kind 
in  this  paper. 

Instead  of  further  advice  on  writing  essays,  we  offer 
this  suggestion,  which  we  trust  our  readers  will  endea- 
vour to  carry  out.  Take  the  essays  already  given, 
'The  Writing  of  Essays,'  and  'Writing  maketh  an 
Exact  Man,'  and  make  an  outline  or  summary  of  each. 
The  same  course  may  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
essays, '  Hand-work  and  Head-work  in  Schools,'  and 
the  *  Influence  of  Example  on  Conduct,'  which  appear 
on  pages  17  and  19  of  the  *  Practical  Teacher'  for 
March  last. 

The  student  will  remember  what  was  said  about  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  mere  lines  of  structure  of 
an  essay  out  of  sight.  In  other  words,  when  the  build- 
ing is  finished  there  should  be  as  few  traces  as  possible 
of  the  scaffolding  by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  built. 
Nevertheless  an  observant  student  will  generally  find 
it  possible  to  analyse  an  essay  and  produce  from  it 
such  an  outline  as  might  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  the  original  writer. 

On  the  principle,  generally  a  safe  one  in  education, 
that  analysis  should  precede  synthesis,  the  reader  will 
see  that  the  practice  of  analysing  essays  is  no  waste  of 
time,  but  will  rather  prove  helpful  in  dealing  with  the 
same  or  other  subjects.  If  the  practice  be  adopted 
also  with  classical  essays,  such  as  those  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  Addison,  it  will  serve  the  further  very  important 
purpose  of  increasing  the  student's  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  these  authors  and  with  their  method  of 
working. 

An  excellent  exercise  to  follow  this  analysis  would 
be  to  re-write  the  essay  a  week  or  two  after,  with  no 
reference  to  anything  more  than  the  summary  or  out- 
line. The  same  course  may  be  pursued  with  our  next 
model  essay,  which  follows : 

The  Advantages  of  Travelling. 

Travelling  has  within  the  last  few  decades  become 
so  common,  and  is  so  often  adopted  as  a  holiday  occu- 
pation, that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what 
benefits  may  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from  it. 

One  of  the  commonest  reasons  for  which  people 
enter  upon  a  course  of  travelling  is  for  the  improve- 
ment of  health.  This  advantage  may  be  secured  by 
simply  changing  from  one's  home  in  an  unfavourable 
climate  to  places  where  the  atmospheric  influences 
are  more  congenial ;  as,  for  example,  from  the  bleak- 
ness of  the  Yorkshire  moorlands  to  the  soft  and 
pleasing  air  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  or  from  the 
enervatmg  stagnation  of  a  marshy  district  to  the 
bracing  air  of  the  eastern  coast  of  northern  England, 
or  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  But  advantage  is 
gained  in  the  matter  of  health  not  merely  from  the 
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change  of  climatic  conditions,  but  from  change  of 
scene  and  the  fresh  interest  of  new  environment.  For 
a  man  to  gain  the  full  benefit  of  change  he  mu$t  be 
willing  to  cast  aside  for  the  time  those  burdens  of 
care  and  thought  which  may  have  made  the  change 
of  travelling  desirable,  and  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
current  of  new  scenes  and  associations.  One  of  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  travel  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  health  is,  perhaps,  the  readiness  with  which 
this  change  of  interest  is  effected.  A  season  of  rest 
spent  in  the  scene  of  those  activities  by  which  health 
may  have  been  impaired  and  strength  exhausted  is 
often  haunted  by  those  very  anxieties  from  which  it  is 
necessary  we  should  escape.  In  travelling,  however, 
little  or  no  effort  is  usually  needed  to  wean  ourselves 
from  anxious  thoughts  about  our  work,  for  the  con- 
stant succession  of  new  objects  of  observation  forces 
our  thoughts  into  fresh  channels.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  as  this  that  our  great  writers  and  thinkers, 
like  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  have  been  wont  to  spend  their  holidays 
among  the  snow-crowned  Alps,  and  the  varied  interest 
of  Italian  cities. 

This  brings  us  to  another  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  travelling.  By  it  our  knowledge  is  greatly 
extended.  The  powers  of  observation  are  sharpened 
by  being  exercised  on  new  fields.  Facts  in  science 
and  social  life  with  which  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
acquaintance  come  before  us,  and  by  their  novelty 
print  themselves  on  our  minds  with  all  the  strength 
and  vividness  of  first  impressions.  The  sight  of  those 
marvellous  monuments  of  mediaeval  skill  and  devotion, 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, deserving  as  many  of  them  do  to  be  called 
'dreams  in  stone,'  supply  us  with  new  and  noble 
ideas.  So  also  the  varied  landscape,  the  winding 
river,  the  towering  mountain  peak,  the  glassy  lake, 
the  'changeless,  ever-changing  sea,'  lift  and  enlarge 
the  mind  of  every  thinking  beholder. 

The  scientific  results  of  travel  are  altogether  beyond 
enumeration.  Who  can  measure  how  vastly  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth  has  been  increased  by  the 
observations  of  the  great  voyagers  and  travellers  from 
Columbus,  his  forerunners  and  contemporaries,  down 
to  the  expeditions  of  the  Beagle,  the  Challenger,  the 
Vega,  and  the  explorations  of  Speke,  Baker,  Living- 
stone, and  Stanley  in  recent  years  ?  We  need  not 
dwell,  however,  on  these  great  achievements  of  the 
great  travellers  alone.  These  add  new  wealth  to  the 
world's  stock  of  knowledge ;  but  the  humble  traveller 
who  only  goes  on  short  journeys  to  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  may,  by  good  use  of  his  eyes, 
increase  his  own  store  of  information.  The  teacher 
paying  a  holiday  visit  to  some  town  or  city  may 
witness  new  modes  of  work,  may  learn  in  a  practical 
way  how  some  simple  manufacture  is  conducted,  may 
be  enabled  to  realise  by  actual  sight  scenes  and  objects 
which  have  hitherto  been  vague  and  often  erroneous 
imaginations.  Having  done  this  he  may  return  to  his 
duties  able  to  lay  more  clearly  before  his  pupils  those 
facts  in  geography,  history,  and  social  life  which  have 
been  illustrated  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  short 
travels.  One  counsel  may  be  added  for  such  as 
would  gain  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  the  way 
of  instruction  from  travelling  and  sight-seeing.  It  is 
this — look  upon  every  new,  beautiful,  and  interesting 
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scene  as  if  you  were  not  going  to  see  it  again.  You 
may  hope  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  it ;  but 
that  should  not  lead  you  to  look  upon  it  slightly  or 
with  wavering  attention. 

In  what  has  been  akeady  said  about  the  healthful 
and  instructive  effects  of  travel  another  advantage  has 
been  very  evident.  In  the  case  of  many  travellers 
the  main  purpose  they  have  in  travelling  is  to  seek 
pleasure.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  kind  of  pleasure-seeking,  that  its  object  can 
hardly  be  fully  secured  without  resulting  also  in  those 
more  substantial  benefits  of  extended  knowledge  and 
improved  health  and  spirits.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt, 
that  those  who  adopt  travel  as  a  means  of  seeking 
pleasure  find  their  pleasure  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  observing  faculties,  and  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  fresh  information.  They  may  certainly 
look  forward  to  this  further  advantage,  that  in  the  new 
ideas  and  associations  formed  in  the  course  of  travelling 
they  will  store  up  the  means  of  adding  to  the  pleasures 
of  memory  and  reflection  in  quiet  times  when  the 
more  active  joys  of  travel  may  be  out  of  the  question. 

There  is  a  further  moral  benefit  derivable  from 
travel ;  namely,  that  acquaintance  with  the  ways  and 
characters  of  people  in  other  places  should  tend  to 
lessen  self-conceit.  Becoming  practically  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  good  social  arrangements  other 
than  those  that  prevail  amongst  ourselves,  we  may 
become  less  insular  or  provincial  in  our  tastes  and 
opinions,  and  be  willing  to  recognise  varieties  of 
good,  and  to  be  frankly  tolerant  where  we  cannot 
altogether  give  our  approval. 

To  sum  up,  travelling  affords  an  important  means  of 
culture,  both  physical  and  mental.  It  brings  health, 
pleasure,  and  knowledge  to  the  individual,  and  ex- 
tends scientific  and  social  knowledge  for  the  material 
and  moral  improvement  of  states.  We  should  rejoice, 
therefore,  that  the  improvements  of  engineering,  by 
making  travelling  easy,  cheap,  and  speedy,  have  put 
its  benefits  within  the  reach  of  others  than  those  who, 
in  the  last  century,  could  afford  to  complete  their 
education  by  doing  *  the  grand  tour.' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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26.  In  mixing  the  Doh  and  the  Soh  chords  in  one 
exercise  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  what  leaps  are 
difficult    They  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

DIFFICULT  LEAPS. 
From  Doh  chord  to  Soh  chord. 

s  r  —  B  t|  —  n  t|  —  n  t  —  S|  r  —  d'  r 
From  Soh  chord  to  Doh  chord. 

d>t8  —  drs  —  dt,  8 

27.  Voluntaries  at  this  stage  should  combine  stepwise 
movement  with  two  or  three  of  the  leaps  quoted  aoove. 
The  difficulty  of  leaps  is  much  lessened  {a)  when  the  tone  to 
which  the  leap  is  to  be  made  is  strongly  impressed  on  the 
ear  by  previous  occurrence  and  (^b)  when  the  mental  effect 
of  the  tone  to  which  the  leap  is  made  has  been  appre- 
hended. The  following  are  specimens  of  suitable  exercises. 

Key  C  or  D. 

(2)    d  n  d  8  d<  8  t  d'  J  /  /  //I  ^  B  d'  t  B  d'  8  d 
Key  F  or  G. 

(3}    d  8|  d  n  d  8|  t|  d  n  ^i  t^  t^  d  m  t,  t,  d 

(4)    d  n  d  J,  /,  ^  8  t|  d  n  r  d  t|  d  8|  t|  d 


When  pupils  can  sing  the  leaps  thus  made  less 
difficult  the  notes  in  italics  should  be  omitted,  and  again 
the  exercises  can  be  sung  backwards.  The  other  leaps 
can  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

28.  The  mental  effects  of  te  and  ray  can  be  driven  home 
in  many  ways.  The  keen  expectancy  of  te  may  be 
illustrated  by  stopping  abruptly  upon  it  in  such  a 
connection  as  shown  above— say  on  the  nth  note  of 
Example  2,  and  the  gentler  and  more  prayerful  expectancy 
of  ray  by  pausing  upon  the  i  ith  note,  Example  4. 

29.  Other  and  effective  methods  of  practice  that  can  be 
applied  here  and  constantly  in  an  elementary  course  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — (i)  The  teacher  under- 
takes  to  sing  all  the  notes  of  an  exercise  except  the  rays 
(or  tes^  etc.,  etc.)  the  class  singing  what  the  teacher  omits 

(2)  the  class  is  divided  into  sections  and. each  section  is 
made  responsible  for  all  the  dohs  or  the  sohs^  etc,  etc 

(3)  the  teacher  and  the  class  sing  alternate  notes  of 
exercises  (4)  the  teacher  sings  d  n  B  n  d  and  asks  the 
class  for  ray ;  he  then  sings  d  n  8  n  d  in  some  other  key 
and  asks  for  my,  and  so  on  in  still  other  keys. 

30.  The  tones  of  the  Third  Step  should  now  be 
introduced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  with  fulness 
methods  of  introduction  and  practice  because  the  plans 
already  familiar  are  sufficient  lor  the  purpose.  Presuming 
that  the  mental  effects  kA  fah  (desolate,  grave,  stem)  and 
of  lah  (sad,  sorrowful,  weeping)  have  been  duly  demon- 
strated by  the  use  say  of  such  phrases  as 

d  n  8  n  d  f  n 

d  n  8  d'  f  n 

ft\       f7\      f7\  /CN 

d  n  8  d>  d'  1  d>  1  d<  t  d>  1 

and  the  hand  signs  have  been  taught,  only  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  step  and  the  construction  of  progressive 
exercises  call  for  consideration. 

3 1 .  The  difficult  leaps  in  the  Fah  chord  are  d'  f  —  d  1  — 
f  d  —  f  1|.  In  mixing  f  or  1  with  the  tones  of  the 
other  chords  the  following  leaps  are  often  found  difficult, 
viz.,  8ld'  —  df8~drf  —  Bla 

32.  Exercises  similar  to  the  following  are  suggested  : — 
Key  D. 

dBnd8///i//Mjdfn8difnrd 
dd>  n  Bffmst'  fndBdfBd 
dBnB//jd>ll8dl8td>lltdi 
8  d///2  r  f  n  d  J  1  8  d>  8  1  d'  dr  f  n 
Key  F  or  G. 

d  8,  d  t,  d  J,  /,  /,  J,  d  1,  t,  d  d  n  8  d  1,  t,  d 
d  8  n  d  j/  /;/  ^  f  f  n  d  t|  d  8,  t|  d  J,  li  t,  d 
d8fndfnnd/|/,  //n8fl|t|d 

These  exercises  should  be  studied  on  the  plan  described 
in  section  29.  They  form  advanced  exercises  when  sung 
backwards. 

33.  In  constructing  voluntaries  the  teacher  must  take 
care  not  to  go  from  tone  to  tone  of  the  Soh  chord  or  of 
the  Fah  chord  without  occasionally  allowing  acharacteristic 
note  of  another  chord  to  be  heard.  The  necessity  for  this 
care  will  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  mental 
effects  ami  there/ore  the  mnemonic  power  of  the  sol-fa  syiia- 
bles  of  the  special  tones  of  the  Soh  and  Fah  chords  (r  I  1  t) 
depend  entirely  upon  the  unconscious  comparison  of  the 
memory  with  a  previously  realised  Doh  chord.  The 
tones  of  each  of  the  three  chords,  considered  separately, 
form  precisely  the  same  tune  if  they  are  made  to  start 
from  the  same  pitch, 

r       8       d 
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but  when  sung  at  contrasted  pitches  as  in  the  common 
scale 

-r' 
d>      d' 

— t 
1- 

8         8 

n 

d 
the  special  tones  of  the  Fah  and  Soh  chords  acquire  a 
soecial  Riental  effect  as  lon^  as  the  ear  is  able  to  contrast 
them  with  one  another  or  with  the  tones  of  a  remembered 
Doh  chord.  As  the  average  ear  cannot  retain  the 
imi>ression  of  a  key  note  or  chord  for  any  lengthened 
period  it  is  found  that  the  iterated  tones  of  either  a  Soh  or 
a  Fah  chord  glide  into  the  effect  of  a  Doh  choid  and  the 
S0I-&  syllables  naturally  no  longer  exert  mnemonic  power. 
That  this  is  true  will  be  felt  by  singing  the  followmg  :— 

d88t88rrt8rt|r8tr8 
dflfdl,  fdd'lfdlf 

This  matter  has  been  entered  into  thus  fully  because 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of '  balance  of 
key'  leads  to  many  vexatious  mistakes.  Besides  heli>ing 
a  teacher  to  avoid  the  construction  of  difficult  or  impossible 
exercises  the  knowledge  of  these  principles  helps  to  explain 
fiulures  in  ear  exercises,  will  dictate  and  control  plans 
of  ear  training  and  will  enable  the  student  to  see  why  the 
two  common  changes  of  key  are  smooth  and  easy, 

34.  From  the  foregoing  the  teacher  will  deduce  the  rule : 
In  constructing  tune  exercises  take  care  to  mix  stepwise 
movement  with  chordal  leaps.  The  following  may  serve 
as  specimen  exercises  : — 

KeyD. 

danrdslsfnsdflstd' 

KeyC. 

drnslBtr'd'Bltd'fnrd 
n  8  d  d'  t  d'  8  t  r>  B  1  t  d'  f  1  t  d' 

Key  F  or  G. 

d  8|  n  d  8|  t|  r  d  n  8,  r  d  t,  d  r  8,  d 
d  r  n  d  f|  1|  8|  t|  d  n  8  B|  1|  B|  t|  d 

These  are  not  meant  as  exercises  to  be  sung  straight  off. 
They  are  too  difficult  for  first  sight  singing  at  this  stage. 
They  are  intended  as  studies  and  should  be  practised  as 
described  in  section  29,  etc. 

35.  The  code  recjuires  only  stepwise  use  of  ray^fak,  lah^ 
and  /f,  that  is,  this  use  of  these  tones  is  the  minimum 
sight  singing  standard  looked  for.  But  a  good  teacher 
should  not  confine  his  teaching  to  this  narrow  groove. 
If  only  with  a  view  to  the  reauirements  of  the  next 
Division,  at  least  the  less  difficult  chordal  leaps  should 
be  studied.  1 1  will  still  be  desirable,  however,  to  continually 
test  pupils  with  exercises  within  the  code.  The  following 
will  serve  as  specimens : — 

Division  II. 

SPECIMEN  CODE  TESTS. 


KeyC 

(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
Key  F 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


orD. 
d  8  n  r 
n  r  d  8 
d8  1  8 
8  1  8  f 
d'  8  n  8 
orG. 
4  8,  nd 
n  8  d  r 
8  n  d  t, 
4  n  d  8, 


driii8fR8l8d>td'8ltdi 
fnrnf8l8dd>n8dnrndt,  d 
ndrnsfnrnfnaltdisladrd 
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Key  A  or  Bb« 

(10)  d  8|  n,  f|  8|  1,  8|  t|  d  r  d  8|  1,  a,  f|  n,  8, 1,  t,  d 

(11)  d  r  n  d  Hi  f,  8|  d  8,  1,  8,  d  n  s,  d  t|  d  8,  t|  d 

(12)  n  d  r  d  t|  d  8|  1|  8|.  n  d  n,  f|  8|  1|  8|  d  ti  d  r  d 

36.  The  time  re<iuirements  of  the  Code  must  now  have 
consideration.  Time  tests  are  not  applied  to  the  Infants' 
Division.  The  first  time  reauirement  of  the  Code  is  that 
for  Div.  II.  (Standards  I.  and  II.),  and  is  as  follows  : — 

CODE  REQUIREMENT. 
Division  II.— Standards  I.  and  II. 

TIME  TESTS. 

To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  Icui  an  exercise  in- 
cluding one-pulse  and  two-pulse  tones,  in  two-pidse  or 
four-pulse  measure. 

37.  The  first  thing  to  establish  is  the  idea  of  a  pulse. 
A  pulse  is  much  the  same  to  facts  of  time  as  a  key  tone  is 
to  facts  of  tune.  Every  note  is  a  pulse,  or  more  or  less 
than  a  pulse  in  value.  Every  piece  of  music  has  its 
pulse.  Pulses  in  any  one  tune  are  regular  in  period,  and 
next  they  are  distinguished  by  variety  of  stress.  These  are 
the  great  fundamental  fiatcts  of  time  that  should  form  the 
subject  of  repeated  lessons  until  they  are  perfectly  appre- 
hended. It  IS  futile  to  teach  notation  if  the  facts  behind 
the  notation  are  not  clearly  understood. 

38.  The  idea  of  a  pulse  can  be  instilled  by  getting 
pupils  to  notice  that  regular  taps  (at  the  pulses)  seem  to 
nt  a  tune  (sung  by  the  teacher  while  tapping).  To  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  find  the  pulse  of  a  tune  a  class  should  be 
set  to  clap,  march,  or  tap  to  a  tune,  or  better,  several 
tunes,  eadi  with  a  pulse  rate  different  from  the  others. 
The  fact  that  soldiers  marching  to  a  band,  and  people 
dancing  to  music,  pick  out  the  pulses  with  their  feet  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  that  appeals  to  experience. 
Finally,  the  teacher  will  make  clear  to  the  class  that  each 
of  the  movements  or  taps  of  his  baton  stands  for  a  pulse 
of  a  song  or  exercise. 

39.  The  teacher  in  giving  practice  may  first  ask  the 
class  to  sing  after  his  pattern  four  notes  to  laa  (on  a 
monotone)  each  a  pulse  in  value,  then  without  pattern  six 
notes,  fN^  notes,  three  notes,  and  so  on,  until  the  class  can 
keep  regular  time  with  the  baton. 

40.  The  idea  of  accent  should  now  be  established. 
Tapping  or  singing  alternately  loudly  and  softly  the 
teacner  elicits  a  description  of  the  difference.  He  may 
then  point  out  that  the  words  *  singing '  and  *  loudly '  have 
a  strong  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  he  gets  the  class 
to  suggest  many  more  words  like  these.  If  this  exercise 
is  thought  too  aifficult  for  a  young  and  not  over  bright 
class  the  teacher  should  pass  on  to  get  the  class  to  smg 
by  pattern  a  number  of  monotone  Uuis  alternately  strong 
ana  weak,  and  when  this  is  done  without  effort  he  should 
proceed  to  teach  the  notation  of  pulses. 

{To  be  continued^ 

The  Laws  of   Eveiy-Day  Life.     By  H.  O. 

Amold-Forster.    London :  Cassell  and  Company, 
Limited. 

The  author  of  the  'Citizen  Reader'  has  produced  an 
admirable  companion,  or  supplement,  to  that  work  in  this 
series  of  lessons  on  *The  Laws  of  Every-day  Life.' 
It  deals  in  a  very  simple  and  attractive  style  with  laws  of 
reason  and  nature,  and  especially  with  such  economic 
laws  as  have  a  restraining  ancl  regulating  influence 
on  the  lives  of  men,  either  firom  their  natuml  inherent 
force  or  from  the  foct  of  their  being  embodied  in  the  law 
of  the  land.     Thus  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
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explained,  and  correct  views  on  it  are  inculcated  by  means 
of  remarkably  well-chosen  illustrations.  Further  on  it  is 
equally  well  shown  how  prices  and  wages  are  generally 
dependent  on  this  law.  A  clear  statement  of  the  nature 
and  uses  of  capital,  and  its  rllation  to  labour,  introduces 
an  account  of  co-operation  for  purposes  of  production  and 
distribution,  of  trades  unions  and  strikes,  and  the  power 
of  public  opinion. 

The  illustrative  examples  are  drawn  from  all  sorts  of 
sources  ;  and  by  their  striking  character  and  appropriate- 
ness they  serve- not  only  to  impress  upon  the  readers  the 
principles  of  natural  and  national  law,  bpt  enliven  the 
mstruction  with  the  interest  that  springs'  from  variety. 
For  instance,  the  need  for  law  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  and  the  Pitcaim  Islanders,  the 
lessons  on  sujiply  and  demand  by  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  the  Herrmg  Harvest,  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
and  the  Cotton  Famine.  The  story  of  John  Hampden,  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  of  Dr.  Simpson,  the 
discoverer  of  the  surgical  use  of  chloroform,  are  other 
samples  of  the  many  interesting  illustrations  which  are 
aptly  introduced  into  Mr.  Arnold- Forster's  book.  The 
opinions  expressed  appear  to  be  sound  and  well  reasoned 
out,  but  near  the  end  there  is  a  rather  stronjf  statement 
of  the  moral  wrong-doing  involved  in  *  exclusive  dealing.' 

The  volume  is  well-printed  and  suitably  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts.  We  can  heartily  reconmi^nd  it  as 
thoroughly  well  adapted  for  a  reading-book  in  the  higher 
classes  in  elementary  and  other  schools. 

Stories  and  Essajrs :  a  Series  of  Exercises  in 
English  Composition.  London:  Blackie 
and  Son. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  work  consists  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  short  stories  arranged  in  sets  to  illustrate 
different  points  of  difficulty,  as  the  *  Use  of  Inverted 
Conxmas,'  the  *  Hyphen  in  Compound  Words,'  the  *  Apos- 
trophe,' and  so  on.  Many  of  the  stories  are  very  short,  and 
a  few  are  nothing  more  than  the  small  witticisms  which 
appear  in  the  facetious  paragraphs  of  some  newspapers. 
Most  of  thein,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  being  pointed 
and  interesting,  and  well  adapted  for  composition  exercises 
in  Standard  V.,  and,  in  the  lower  standards,  where  teachers 
are  wise  enough  to  begin  the  practice  of  composition  at 
an  earlier  stage. 

The  second  part  bccupies  but  a  few  pages,  and  contains 
some  sensible  suggestions  on  school  essays,  with  copious 
lists  of  subjects  and  a  small  number  of  specimens. 

Royal  School  Series:  Thfe  Qtieen  Primer, 
Parts  I.  and  11.  The  Queen  Infant 
Reader.    London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  first  part  of  the*  Queen  Primer  *  teaches  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  art  of  reading  in  the  most  methodical 
and  pleasing  manner.  Easv  words  containing  the  short 
vowel  sounds  form  the  staple  of  the  book ;  and  most  of 
the  words  which  admit  of  it  are  illustrated  by  little 
pictures  in  white  on  black  ground. 

The  second  part  of  this  primer  follows  the  same  method 
with  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  with  considerable  success,  to  infuse  the  interest 
of  narrative  into  the  simplest  lessons.  The  last  few 
pages  are  occupied  with  excellent  lessons  on  words  and 
numbers.. 

The* Queen  Infant  Reader' contains  simple  narrative 
lessons,  for  the  most  part  on  animals,  and  a  collection  of 
those  verses  which  charm  every  succeeding  generation  of 
children — our  Nursery  Rhymes.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  in  clear  outline,  and  will  tempt  many  little  ones 
with  a  taste  for  drawing  to  imitate  them.  Several  pages 
of  spelling  *  drill '  are  given,  with  monosyllables  arranged 
carefully  according  to  their  vowel  sounds. 

We  know  of  no  reading  books  for  infant  schools  marked 
by  more  attractive  features,  nor  of  any  in  which  more  care 
has  b^en  devoted  to  methodical  arrangement  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  instruction. 


The  Art  of  Speaking  and  Reading.  By  (Rev.) 
Harold  Ford,  London  and  Manchester:  John 
Heywood. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  and 
shorter  portion  includes  ten  brief  chapters  on  Elocution, 
and  the  second,  a  selection  of  passages  for  practice. 
Many  of  these  are  taken  from  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
many  from  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  present  century, 
with  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Ford's  own  writing — the  cha- 
racters of  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet.  The 
chapters  on  Elocution,  form,  however,  the  distinguishing 

Cart  of  the  volume.  They  contain  observations  on 
reathing,  articulation,  and  phrasing  or  word-grouping, 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  exercises  on 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  rules  for  inflection.  The  style 
in  which  the  chapters  are  written  is  one  which  we  cannot 
commend.  It  seems  to  be  marked  by  an  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  sentences  are 
very  loosely  constructed.  We  quote  the  following  as 
examples  :  — *  For  how  many  a  sermon  is  oftentimes 
paralysed,  be  its  style  never  so  picturesque  or  florid,  its 
learning  never  so  erudite  or  profound,  either  from  an  im- 
perfect articulation,  or  lack  of  earnestness  of  expression, 
or  from  both.  How  much  is  oftentimes  lost  to  us  in  the 
force  and  beauty  of  a  discourse,  be  it  never  so  logical  in 
argument,  so  brilliant  in  conception,  so  vigorous  in  lan- 
guage, from  a  vicious  and  apathetic  mode  of  delivery' 
(p.  7).    A  *  sermon  paralysed'  is  a  novel  idea. 

*  Instantly  that  the  process  of  replenishing  the  lungs  has 
ceased,  utterance  should  begin'  (p.  lo). 

*  It  is  not  the  intensity  of  a  voice  that  constitutes  a 
p^ood  delivery ;  for  loudness,  however  great  in  degree,  yet 
if  (from  want  of  a  just  appreciation  and  utterance  of  the 
elements  of  sound)  it  be  mere  confused  noise^  its  range 
will  be  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  pure  musical  tone ' 
(pp.  13—14). 

The  occuiTence  of  such  mistakes  as  *elliminate,' 
*  euphonius,'  and  *  itonation '  within  the  first  few  pages 
seems  to  betoken  careless  revision  of  the  proof-sheets. 

We  have  noticed  these  faults  because  a  book  intended  • 
to  guide  students  to  good  habits  of  utterance  and  expres- 
sion, should  not  set  before  them  a  weak,  prolix,  or  turgid 
style  of  composition. 

Prosperity  or  Pauperism.  Edited  by  the  Earl 
of  Meath,    London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  one  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time.  The  Earl  of  Meath  (formerly  Lord  Brabazon)  has 
collected  all  the  recent  important  papers  on  the  subjects 
of  physical,  industrial  and  technical  training.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  lay  one's  hands  upon  the  reports  of 
speeches  or  the  copies  of  pamphlets.  Hence  tne  con- 
venience of  a  collection  of  these  papers  in  one  volume. 
We  give  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  tnirty-two  contributions 
of  which  the  volume  is  made  up  :  *  Manual  Instruction,' 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  ;  *  Manual  Training  in  School 
Education,'  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  ;  *  The  Organisation  of 
Industrial  Education,'  by  Professor  Huxley  :  *  Technical 
and  Trade  Instruction,'  a  Speech  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington.  The  Earl  of  Meath,  who  has  included 
several  important  papers  of  his  own,  says  in  the  preface 
that  many  of  our  social  evils  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed  if  an  improvement  were  to  be  effected  in  our 
national  system  of  education  by  the  inclusion  of  physical, 
technical  and  industrial  training.  He  hopes  that  the 
appearance  of  this  book  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
public  opinion  which  will  insist  upon  important  educa- 
tional reforms.  He  would  like  to  see  the  boys  and  girls 
start  in  life  with  stronger  and  healthier  bodies,  with  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  books,  with  the  power  of 
using  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  their  small  resources.  Anybody  wishing  to 
watch  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
cannot  do  better  than  procure  this  volume,  which  gives 
all  the  most  important  papers  yet  published  on  the 
subject 
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Ge<Hnetry  in  Space.  R.  C.  J.  'Nixon,  M.A. 
Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press, 

This  is  a  sequel  to  '  Euclid  Revised,'  published  some 
time  ago,  and  now  well  known  to  students  of  Geometry. 
In  this  little  volume  of  100  pages  the  figures  are  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  arrangement  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  printing  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  *  Euclid 
Revised.*  The  subjects  treated  are,  Chapter  I.,  Plane  and 
SolidAngles  (Euclid  XL,  i— 21);  Chapter  II.,  Polyhedra ; 
Chapter  III.,  Solids  of  Revolution.  The  author  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  he  will  not  enlarge  the  range  and 
take  in  a  few  more  subjects  if  they  are  wanted. 

We  venture  with  some  diffidence  to  suggest  to  him 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  treat  the  geometry  of  the 
sphere,  cone  and  cylinder  more  fully.  Students  read 
what  is  prescribed,  and  if  they  have  time  or  are  enthu- 
siastic more  than  that,  but  that  they  must  read  some- 
where. The  geometry  of  the  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder 
is  of  considerable  importance  from  tlie  examination  stand- 
point, and  we  think  students  would  be  grateful  if  more 
space  were  devoted  to  it.  The  sphere  is  especially  im- 
p<)rtant,  as  some  acquaintance  with  it  is  useful  in  the 
elementary  parts  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Nixon's  last  work 
will  be  welcomed  wherever  his  former  ones  are  known. 
It  is  excellent. 

Elementary  Chemistry— Inorgaftie  and  Or- 
ganic. W.  S.  Fumeaux.  London :  Longmans 
and  Co. 

This  little  work  the  author  tells  us  has  been  written  for 
young  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  examinations 
m  elementary  chemistry  on  the  lines  of  the  new  alter- 
native syllabus,  but  being  a  brief  and  simple  outline  of 
the  chemistry  of  common  things  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  found  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  common  objects  and  phenomena  of  everyday  life. 
The  author  farther  states  that  slich  shnple  instructions 
are  given  that  even  the  self-tamht  student  may  find  no 
difficulty  in  the  performance .  of  the  experiments.  The 
book  is  one  of  a  handy  and  useful  series  now  being 
issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  excellentlv  bound  and 
printed,  and  well  illustrated.  Such  a  booK  was  wanted, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.  It  is  on 
the  whole  well  done,  simple,  clear,  concise.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  (|uite  all  it  might  have  been  and 
should  have  been.  The  illustration^  strike  us  as  a  little 
too  elaborate.  The  question  of  illustrations  is,  of  course, 
often  one  of  expense.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  experi- 
ments necessary  to  illustrate  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
book,  and  so  far  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  it,  could  have 
been  performed  with  apparatus  which  would  not  have 
cost  a  tithe  of  the  money  required  to  buy  what  is  here 
described.  Take  figure  13.  A  common  balance  which 
will  carry  2  kilograms  in  each  pan,  and  a  12  ounce  flask 
and  coric  and  a  spirit  lamp  are  all  that  is  needed  to  show 
that  air  has  weight.  Very  little  more  could  be  done  with 
the  expensive  requirements  mentioned  on  page  19.  Ex- 
periment 56  is  to  show  that  steam  is  decomposed  by 
being  passed  over  red  hot  iron.  The  diagram  is  surely 
not  intended  as  a  representation  of  how  the  author  would 
conduct  the  experiment ;  above  all  if  he  meant,  as  the 
text  implies,  to  deduce  from  it  the  exact  comjrasition  of 
water.  Here  we  have  apparently  a  large  iron  tube 
passing  through  an  open  fire,  and  are  then  told  to  suppose 
that  it  contained  42  grains  of  iron  borings.  An  exact 
quantitative  result  is  hardly  possible  without  excellent 
apparatus,  and  an  excellent  qualitative  one  can  be  per- 
formed with  a  small  piece  of  brass  tubing  and  a  long 
bunsen  gas  burner. 

It  is  no  doubt  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  experiments,  and  as  many  measurements  as 
possible,  but  to  ensure  this  in  an  elementary  class  for 
the  people,  the  api)aratus  should  be  as  simple  and  cheap 
as  is  compatible  with  efficiency. 

There  might  alsohave  been  a  little  more  precision  in  the 
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loose.  On  page  25  the  flame  is  said  to  be  extingiiished  as 
soon  as  the  oxygen  has  been  consumed.  It  is  extinguished 
before  it  is  all  consumed.  On  page  48  we  read  '  Hydrogen 
cannot  bum  unless  in  contact  with  oxygen.*  On  pag^e  85 
there  is  a  direction  to  pass  a  jet  of  bummg  hydrogen  into  a 
jar  of  chlorine.  On  page  49  hydrogen  is  said  to  be  combus- 
tible, but  not  a  supporter  of  the  combustion  of  other  sub- 
stances, whereas  oxygen  will  bum  in  hydrogen  as  well  as 
hydrogen  in  oxygen.  There  is  the  too  usual  statement 
*  that  the  respiration  of  animals  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  of  plants,  that  plants  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off 
carbonic  acid  gas  dunng  darkness,'  as  though  a  plant  does 
not  always  absorb  oxygen,  and  always  give  off  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  every  livinj^  cell  of  it, 
without  exception,  needs  oxygen.  Plants  placed  in 
carbon  dioxide  are  suffocated  as  truly  as  animals  are. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  and  eliminates 
carbon  dioxide ;  only  in  the  sunlight  the  balance  of 
exchange  is  in  favour  of  oxygen  from  the  green  parts, 
since  more  oxygen  is  liberated  from  the  decomposition  of 
COa  than  is  absorbed  ^^1^  in  the  dark  all  parts  alike 
absorb  oxygen  and  eliminate  COa.  We  have  perhaps 
done  enough  to  show  that  caution  is  necessary  m  using 
the  book.  But  notwithstanding  such  errors  as  we  have 
specified,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  more  serious 
than  they  first  seemed,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  useful,  and 
when  it  has  been  corrected  we  hope  it  may  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

Exereises    for   Transfatlng    German    into 
.   English    and     English    into    German. 

Clemens  Schlomka,  M.A.  Glasgow:  Maclehose 
and  Sons. 

This  German  Reader  consists  of— 1,  short  sentences  ; 
a,  short  connected  passages  ;  3,  poetry. 

The  German  characters  are  used  from  the  beginning. 
At  first  the  sentences  are  quite  easy  ;  but  they  increase  in 
difficulty  and  variety.  There  are  full  vocabularies  to  the 
English  parts,  and  a  complete  German  vocabulary  also. 
Hence  the  book  can  be  used  without  a  dictionary.  It  is 
well  printed  and  attractively  got  up.  It  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  grammar  for  a  threefold  purpose — an 
easy  reading  book,  a  first  composition  book,  ana  a  list  of 
pieces  of  poetry  for  recitation.  It  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  any  of  them  very  well  indeed.  For  supplying  material 
for  class  work  it  would  serve  admirably. 


Geograpliy  for 


Scliools :— Part  I,  Practical 
By  Alfred  Hughes,  M.A*  Oxford : 


Geography. 

The  Clarendon  Press. 
The  experience  which  the  author  of  this  most  instructive 
little  volume  has  gained  as  a  master  on  the  mdBem  side 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  this  literary  embodiment  of  his  labours 
ought  to  secure  an  appreciative  welcome  from  all  teachers 
of  geography.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  dependent  on  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  oii  its  axis  and  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  together 
with  the  chief  points  in  mathematical  geography  ;  and 
although  the  book  contains  but  six  dozen  pages  it  would 
be  safe  to  assert  that  there  are  few  teachers — even 
amongst  those  who  consider  themselves  past  masters  in 
geographical  science — who  would  not  pick  up  some 
'wrinkles '  from  its  perusal.  The  explanations  eiven  are 
as  a  rule  expressed  with  much  clearness  and  force,  and 
amongst  those  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  are  the 
sections  on  the  drawing  of  maps  from  the  atlas  and  from 
memory,  and  the  measurement  of  distances  between 
places  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  problems  appended  to 
each  chapter  are  well  devised,  and  as  most  of  them 
necessitate  a  reference  to  the  atlas,  a  wider  knowledge  of 
ordinary  topographical  geography  will  be  thereby  insensi- 
bly acquired.  The  following  questions  which  are  taken  at 
random  from  different  parts  of  the  book  will  serve  to  show 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  information  : — *  Draw  a  map 
of  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  between  30°  N.  Lat  and 
j;o°  N.  Lat.  (page  8).'  *  Find  the  distance  from  Hamburgh 
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to  Newcastle-on-Tync  (page  i6).'  *A  telegram  from 
Manchester  to  Yokohama  generally  takes  2>4  hours  for 
transmission  ;  if  orders  are  telegraphed  from  Manchester 
at  5  P.M.,  and  the  answer  receivea  at  8  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  what  hours  of  the  day  will  the  agent  in 
Yokohama  have  had  for  carrying  out  the  business  (pkge 
23)  ?  *  *  On  February  14  what  places  in  the  world  do  not  see 
the  sun  at  all  (page  44)  ? '  *  One  of  the  old  Norwegian 
writers,  describing  a  land  which  one  of  his  countrymen 
had  discovered  at  a  great  distance  S.W.  of  Iceland, 
relates  that  in  this  land  the  sun  rose  at  half  past  seven 
and  set  at  half  past  four  on  the  shortest  day ;  where  must 
this  land  have  been  (page  65)?' 

An  appendix  giving  the  weekly  home-work  papers 
actually  set  to  the  author's  own  classes  during  the  Kaster 
term  of  last  year,  forms  an  appropriate  ending  to  a 
helpful  little  book,  and  affords  a  good  example  of  what 
special  and  intelligent  training  can  do  with  comparatively 
speaking  junior  forms. 

Guide  to  the  Scholarship  Examination.     By 

Benson  Clough.       London;   George  Gill  and 

Sons. 
Mr.  Clough  has  in  this  volume  very  clearly  shown  all 
intending  candidates  the  kind  of  Examination  they  may 
expect  in  July.  Full  particulars  are  given  respecting  the 
various  trainmg  colleges.  Some  sixteen  pages  are  next 
devoted  to  practical  directions  to  students,  and  then  follows 
a  very  full  and  complete  analysis  of  all  the  questions  in 
every  subject  given  during  the  last  ten  years  ;'  solutions  to 
some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  and  translations  of 
the  passages  given  in  the  language  papers  are  added. 
Very  appropriately  an  examination  paper  in  the  form 
presentea  to  the  candidates  closes  the  volume.  The  hints, 
counsels,  and  directions  are  those  of  a  practical  teacher, 
and  one  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  what  is  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  The  book  is  well  printed  on  good 
paper  and,  considering  its  practical  value,  is  cheap. 


Post  Office  Tots  and  Cross  Tots.    By  Rev. 

Geo.  Littting  and  George  Home.  London: 
Educational  Supply  Association. 
A  series  of  tests  in  simple  addition  and  compound 
addition  is  given  to  candidates  for  cleikships  in  various 
branches  of  the.Civil  Service.  To  secure  a  large  amount  of 
preparatory  practice  the  publishers  have  issued  a  series  of 
Tots  (compound  addition;  and  cross  Tots  (simple  addition), 
the  former  being  96  in  number,  and  the  latter  16  of 
eighteen  cross  rows  each.  They  are  printed  in  bold  type, 
and  will  serve  their  purpose  admirably. 

Selections  from   the   Books   of    Ezra  and 

Nehemiah.      By  Rev.  H.  M.  Clifford,  M.A. 

London :  Henry  Frowde. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  little  handbooks  on  various 

parts  of  scripture  prepared  by  Mr.  Clifford  for  educational 

and  home  use.     The  text  and  annotations  (which  are  very 

full)   arranged   in  j>arallel    columns,    the   preface    and 

appended  notes,  references   and    tables,  with    the    two 

specially  prepared  maps,  all  printed  with  the  care  exercised 

by  the  University  printers,  make  up  a  text  book  admirably 

adapted  for  the  study  of  the  period  forming  the  link 

between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  History. 

Premier  Table  Book.  London  and  Manchester : 
John  Heywood. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  table-book  is  an  extended 
multiplication  table  with  money  tables  to  correspond. 
Good  drill  in  mental  arithmetic  to  secure  rapidity  and 
accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  its  use.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  imperial  weights  and  measures,  a  large  number 
of  local  weights  are  included.  The  moneys  and  rates  of 
exchange  of  other  countries  are  given.  An  error,  which 
should  be  rectified,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Norway,  where 
the  coinage  in  use  before  1875  is  given  instead  of  that 
now  current. 
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IV. — Manual  Training — ^Woodwork. 

The  advantages  of  a  further  development  of  manual 
training  than  is  possible  through  the  teaching  of 
drawing  and  modelling  have  been  much  canvassed  of 
late  years,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  decidedly 
£divorable  to  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  hand 
work  in  schools,  by  which  boys  may  learn  the  use  of 
ordinary  tools,  and  may  acquire  some  skill  in  the  con- 
struction, in  some  easily  workable  material,  of  simple 
objects  from  properly  executed  drawings.  It  is  to  the 
French  that  we  mainly  owe  the  encouragement  which 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  wood-work  in 
schools.  Although  the  system  adopted  in  the  well- 
known  Communal  School  in  the  Rue  Tournefort*  has 
not  been  generally  adopted  in  France,  nor  in  other 
countries,  the  efforts  of  M.  Salicis,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  seconded  by  M,  Laubier,  the  present  head 
master,  have  been  successful*  in  directing  attention 
to  the  importance,  both  from  an  educational  and 
economical  standpoint,  of  handicraft  instruction ; 
and  already,  in  the  year  1886,  out  of  174  primary 
schools,  supported  by  the  City  of  Paris,  95  were 
provided  with  workshops:  90  for  instruction  in 
carpentry  and  wood-turning,  and  5  for  metal  work. 

In  these  schools,  the  manual  teaching  has,  hitherto, 
been  given  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  but  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  attach  such 
importance  to  this  training  that  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  workshop  instruction  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools  of 
France  the  training  is  carried  to  a  much  more  advanced 
stage.  Belgium  has  followed  France  in  recognizing 
the  advantages  of  workshop  training,  and  in  the 
United  States  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  manual 

*  For  a  full  description  of  the  work  of  this  school,  see  '  Le 
Travsul  Manuel,'  by  D.  I^ubier  &  A.  Bougerret,  Paris,  1887. 
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training  is  being  rapidly  formed,  which  promises  to 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  educational 
and  industrial  progress  of  the  American  peoplct 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  object  of 
workshop  practice,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  is 
not  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  but  to  develop  his 
faculties  and  to  give  him  manual  skill ;  that  although 
the  carpenter's  tools  may  be  employed  as  instruments 
of  such  training,  its  purpose  is  not  to  create  cari)enters. 
The  absence  of  any  good  word  to  express  all  that  is 
implied  by  manual  instruction,  as  given  by  a  com- 
petent teacher,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  lingering 
belief  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  make 
tradesmen,  who,  it  is  justly  said,  can  be  much  better 
trained  in  the  shop.  To  disjjel  this  illusion  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  what  are  the  objects  and  advan- 
tages of  the  instruction,  and  by  what  means  they  can 
best  be  realised.  It  would  be  some  gain  if  the  Swedish 
word  *  Slojd '  could  be  employed  to  indicate  the  system 
of  instruction.  But,  unfortunately,  *  Slojd,'  which  is  a 
very  good  term,  supposed  to  be' connected  with  the 
English  word  *  sleight,'  as  used  in  the  phrase  *  sleight 
of  hand,'  implies  a  particular  system  of  manual 
training  which  is,  no  doubt,  well  enough  adapted  to 
the  industrial  conditions  of  Sweden,  but  which  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  system  which,  wi.h  such 
experience  as  we  have  already  gained,  can  be 
recommended  for  adoption  in  this  country.  The 
term  *  Slojd,'  however,  might  be  accepted  as  a  general 
name  for  workshop  instruction,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  the  teaching  of  any  particular  trade,  whilst  the 
method  of  the  instruction  might  vary  in  different 
countries,  or  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  according  to  the  views  of  the  teacher  or  the 
wants  of  the  pupils. 

As  a  discipline  supplementary  to  that  of  drawing 
and  modelling,  workshop  instruction,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  is  valuable  as  teaching  a 
knowledge  of  substance  in  addition  to  that  oi  form. 
Moreover,  under  competent  instructors,  it  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  education  similar  in  many  respects 
to  practical  science.     In  the  workshop,  the  operations 

t  See  the  Monographs  and  other  publications  which  are 
being  now  periodically  issued  by  the  '  Industrial  Education 
Association,'  New  Yort  (9,  University  Place),  U.S. 
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to  be  performed  are  less  delicate,  the  instruments  are 
more  easily  understood,  the  substance*  employed  are 
more  ordinary ;  but  the  training  is  very  similar,  and  in 
so  far  as  tl^^  fiiculties  6teircised  ar^  those  of  observation 
rather  than  Of  inference,  the  training,  educationally 
considered,  fe  a  fitting  introduction  to  laboratory 
practice.  At  the  same  time  the  skill  required  in  the 
workshop  is  particularly  useful  to  the  laboratory 
student  in  enabling  him  to  make  and  fit  apparatus  and 
in  giving  him  that  adroitness  on  which  progress  in 
scientific  work  so  much  depends.  Whilst  manual 
training  is  valuable  in  the  education  of  all  persons — 
a  fact  which  is  already  recognised  by  the  headmasters 
of  several  of  our  secondary  schools — the  usefulness  of 
this  kind  of  training  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  whose  education  is  too 
limited  and  often  too  hurried  to  admit  of  any  practical 
science  teaching,  such  as  older  children  obtain,  and  to 
whom  the  skill  acquired  is  of  real  advantage  in 
inducing  in  them  an  aptitude  and  taste  for  handicrafts, 
in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  and  possibly 
in  shortening  the  period  of  apprenticeship  or  of  that 
preliminary  training  which  in  so  many  occupations 
takes  the  place  of  it. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  into  elementary  schools  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
necessarily  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and  spend 
their  lives  for  the  most  part  in  manual  work,  such  time 
as  they  can  give  to  study  should  be  occupied  in  other 
pursuits — in  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  book  knowledge.  This  objection  is  due 
to  a  misconception  of  the  true  objects  and  aims  of 
education,  and  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  is 
meant  by  workshop  instruction.  To  assume  that  the 
best  education  can  be  given  through  the  medium  of 
books  only,  and  cannot  be  equally  well  obtained  from 
the  study  of  things,  is  a  survival  of  the  Mediaevalism 
against  which  nearly  all  modern  educational  authorities 
protest.  But  there  is  another  and  more  deeply-rooted 
error  in  this  argument.  People  often  talk  and  write  as 
if  school  time  should  be  utilised  for  teaching  those 
things  which  a  child  is  not  likely  to  care  to  learn  in 
after  life ;  whereas  the  real  aim  of  school  education 
should  be  to  create  a  desire  to  continue  in  after  life 
the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  acquired  in 
school.  In  other  words,  the  school  should  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  preparation  for  the  whole  work  of 
life,  and  should  naturally  lead  up  to  it.  The  endeavour 
of  all  educators  should  be  to  establish  such  a  relation 
between  school  instruction  and  the  occupations  of  life 
as  to  prevent  any  break  of  continuity  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  methods  by  which  we  gain 
information  and  experience  in  the  busy  world  should 
be  identical  with  those  adopted  in  schools. 

But  in  order  that  the  teaching  may  not  degenerate 
into  mere  craft  lessons,  the  methods  of  instruction 
must  be  carefully  considered.  That  the  training  of 
the  hand  and  eye,  and  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  In  many  respects,  the  instruction 
should  partake  of  the  character  of  ordinary  object 
lessons.  Before  the  pupil  commences  to  apply  his 
tools  to  the  material  in  hand,  he  should  learn  some- 
thing of  its  nature  and  properties.  The  teacher  should 
briefly  explain  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 


different  kinds  of  wood,  as  met  with  in  the  shop,  and 
as  found  in  nature,  and  also  the  differences  in  the 
structure  and  properties  of  wood,  according  to  its 
treatment,  etc.  He  should  ftthhef  illustrate  his  lessons 
by  reference  to  specimetis  and  examplea,  a  collection 
of  Khich  should  b<^  found  ia  every  schod  workshop. 

Something  should  be  said  of  the  countries  from 
which  timber  is  imported^  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  bought  and  sold ;  and  in  this  way,  the 
material  to  be  manipulated  should  be  made  the  centre 
of  a  series  of  scientific  object-lessons.  Concurrently 
with  the  practice  in  the  use  of  any  tool,  the  pupil 
should  learn  its  construction,  and  the  reason  of  its 
shape.  The  foot-rule,  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the 
chisel,  might  each  be  made  the  subject  of  an  object 
lesson  to  the  pupils.  In  the  same  way,  the 
teacher  should  explain  the  purposes  of  the  different 
parts  of  constructive  work,  and  should  have  models  of 
tenon,  mortice,  dove-tailing,  and  other  joints  to 
illustrate  his  explanations.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
thus  spent  might  be  made  the  means  of  stimulating, 
and  of  exercising,  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  children,  and  of  enabling  them  to  fully  under- 
stand the  work  they  are  doing  and  the  instruments 
they  are  using. 

Further,  the  children  should  be  taught  as  soon  as 
possible  to  work  from  correct  scale  drawings  from  their 
own  rough  sketches.  However  simple  the  object  may 
be  which  the  pupil  is  to  construct,  it  should  exactly 
correspond  with  his  own  drawings.  In  this  way  the 
workshop  instruction  supplements,  and  gives  a  meaning 
to,  the  drawing  lesson,  and  the  school  teaching  is  madle 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  work  of 
the  artisan.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  instructor  of  the  St 
Louis  Manual  Training  School,  who  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  organising  and  superintending 
workshop  instruction,  tells  us : — '  The  habit  of  working 
from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  gives  to 
students  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new;'  and 
he  justly  claims,  *  That  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  child 
to  be  taught  the  three  methods  of  expression : —  ist, 
by  the  written,  printed,  or  spoken  word ;  2nd,  by  the 
pencil  and  brush,  using  the  various  kinds  of  graphic 
art;  3rd,  through  the  instrumentality  of  tools  and 
materials  which  enable  one  to  express  thought  in  the 
concrete.* 

Great  use  should  be  made  of  the  black  board  in 
these  lessons,  and  the  pupil  should  be  practiced  in 
copying  on  paper,  from  drawings  produced  on  the 
black  board  by  the  teacher,  plans  and  sections  of 
different  kinds  of  joints,  and  of  simple  objects.  The 
principle  underlying  such  lessons  is  the  combination 
of  descriptive  object  lessons  with  geometry,  drawing, 
and  constructive  work. 

Both  as  regards  the  descriptive  and  practical 
instruction,  a  careful  scheme  of  lessons  should  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be 
taken,  step  by  step,  from  simpler  to  more  important 
work. 

The  experiment  of  introducing  work-shop  instruc- 
tion into  public  elementary  schools  is  now  being 
tried  under  very  favourable  conditions  by  the  School 
Board  for  London,  the  funds  having  been  supplied  by 
the  Drapers'  Company,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction 
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elaborated  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  School  Board 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The 
syllabus  approved  by  the  committee  is  as  follows : — 


less  essential  to  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  founded  on 
some  acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  child-life. 


L 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

W00D6  CoMMOKLY  Used— 

TOOL^- 

Practical  Work  (A). 

Practical  Work  (BX 

Practical  Work  (CX 

(«)  ConditioBs  of  Growth. 

X.  Bi^e  Set. 

Measnriaff  and  Sawing  to 

(a)  Constmaion  of  Simple 

ia)  Glueing. 

ib)  FelHnjraadSeMODlnsr 
(<:)  Properties  of  Woods. 

(a)  DcMuiption. 

line. 
Nailing  and  Screwing. 

Joints   according  to 
Model  and  Drawing. 

{b)  Construction  of  Simple 
Objects   founded  on 

{b)  Hinging. 

(r)  Knots— Tying,  &c. 

(<0  Heartwood,  Sapwood, 
ftc. 

a.  'Ceutrt'Set 

(«,  ^,  0  As  above,  less  of 
detail. 

3.  JVtf/Zr. 
(a)  Kinds. 
(*)  Uses. 

CmsimctUm  qf Simple  Joints 

(«}  Exhibition  of  Model  of 
Joint. 

Simple  Joints. 

{b)  Explanation  of  Draw- 
ing of  Joint. 

Model  and   Draw- 
ing. 

Mnseum  of  prepared  sped- 
tnensof  woods  to  be  formed 
in  each  centre. 

4.  %/t.  RmU, 
To  be  specially  treated. 

This  scheme  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  opera- 
tion to  enable  any  judgment  to  be  passed  on  the 
results.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  on  such  lines  as 
these  that  workshop  instruction  must  be  given,  if  it  is 
to  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  our 
elementary  schools. 

In  organising  a  scheme  of  technical  teaching  in 
connection  with  our  elementary  schools,  the  difficulty 
has  to  be  met  of  obtaining  good  teachers  and  com- 
petent inspectors.  The  artisan  who  is  a  skilful  work- 
man and  nothing  more  may  succeed  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  carpentry  and  joinery ;  but  he  is  not  the 
kind  of  teacher  needed.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  teacher  should  be  a  good  draughtsman, 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  physical  science, 
should  be  a  fairly  expert  workman,  and  should  have 
studied  the  art  of  teaching.  To  obtain  at  first  such 
ideal  instructors  would  be  impossible ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  gradually  they  should  not  be  trained. 
Two  processes  suggest  themselves.  We  might  take  a 
well-trained  elementary  teacher,  having  an  aptitude 
for  mechanical  arts,  and  give  him  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  tools,  either  in  a  technical  school 
or  in  an  ordinary  workshop.  Or,  we  might  take  an 
intelligent  artisan,  who  had  studied  science  and 
drawing  in  some  of  the  excellent  evening  classes 
which  are  now  found  in  almost  every  town,  and  give 
him  a  short  course  of  lessons  on  method  in  relation 
to  workshop  instruction.  Good  teachers  might  be 
obtained  by  either  of  these  processes.  But  the 
former  is  certainly  preferable  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  general  education  of  the  boy,  not  as  a  part  of  his 
apprenticeship.  The  trained  teacher  who  has  received 
a  course  of  workshop  instruction  will  undoubtedly 
be  better  able  to  make  his  lessons  yield  educationad 
discipline  than  the  tradesman  who  has  had  no  peda- 
gogic experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expert 
carpenter  would  be  preferable  if  the  object  of  the 
instruction  were  to  teach  the  boy  a  trade.  The  great 
difference  between  the  two  instructors  is — that  the  one 
has  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  children, 
and  the  other  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  practical  details  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Of  course,  a  knowledge  of  the  materials 
employed  and  sufficient  manipulative  skill  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  teacher  of  wood-work ;  but  no 


At  the  Central  Institution  of  the  City  Guilds,  classes 
have  been  formed  for  the  instruction  of  school  teachers 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  engineering 
assisted  by  competent  artisans ;  and  in  these  classes 
the  teachers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
not  only  the  manual  skill  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
command  the  respect  of  their  pupils,  but  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  which 
those  who  have  been  previously  trained  are  able,  with 
great  advantage,  to  apply  in  their  practical  lessons. 
If  workshop  instruction  is  to  take  a  place  in  elementary 
education,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  be 
trained  sdiool-masters.  The  ordinary  mechanic,  who 
will  be  found  to  be  most  serviceable  as  an  assistant  to 
the  teacher,  is  generally  unaccustomed  to  deal  with 
very  young  children,  is  unacquainted  with  the  gradu- 
ated metibods  by  which  all  sound  instruction  is 
imparted;  and  is  too  apt  to  treat  his  pupils  like 
apprentices,  who  learn  their  trade  by  being  shown 
'  how  to  do  it '  without  understanding  the  reason  why. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Swedish  System  of 
*S16jd'  teaching  to  place  the  workshop  instruction 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  schoolmaster.  In 
other  respects,  particularly  in  neglecting  to  train  the 
pupils  to  work  at  a  very  early  stage  in  their  progress 
from  dimensioned  drawings ;  in  looking  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  object  to  be  made  as  an  essential  factor  in 
the  chpice  of  exercises ;  and  in  strictly  limiting  the 
number  of  tools  to  be  used  by  the  child,  the  Swedish 
system  should  not,  I  think,  be  too  closely  followed,  as 
not  being  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  future  wants 
of  the  children  of  this  country. 

In  recommending  the  introduction  of  workshop 
instruction  into  elementary  schools,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  the  probable  cost  of  the  tools  and  fittings. 
The  cost  is  not  so  great  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
An  ordinary  schoolroom,  about  26  feet  by  22  feet,  will 
take  five  carpenter's  benches,  each  about  14  feet  long, 
by  2  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  provided  with  six  vices, 
affording  places  for  30  boys,  the  maximum  number  to 
be  taught  in  one  class.  The  benches  should  be  well 
made,  and  fitted  with  every  appliance  for  facilitating 
the  pupil's  progress,  the  object  of  the  instruction  being 
strictly  educational,  and  the  benches  and  tools  being 
regarded  as  apparatus  for  instruction.  The  cost  of  the 
five  benches  would  be  about  ^^25. 
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The  room  should  contain  a  cabinet  for  holding  tools 
for  general  purposes,  and  specimens  of  wood.  Where 
several  classes  receive  instruction  in  the  same  room,  a 
set  of  tools  should  be  appropriated  to  each  group  of 
boys  who  in  turn  occupy  the  same  bench,  li^is  set  of 
tools  may  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  15s.  Besides 
these  tools,  some  few  larger  and  more  expensive  tools 
are  required  for  general  use,  the  cost  of  which,  for 
each  centre,  should  not  exceed  ;;^i2. 

In  arranging  the  scheme  of  instruction,  it  will  suffice 
to  give  each  class  of  thirty  boys  one  lesson  a  week,  of 
two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours'  duration.  The 
lessons,  as  previously  explained,  should  consist  partly  of 
oral  teaching  on  the  growth  and  nature  of  woods  and 
the  use  of  tools,  partly  of  drawing,  and  partly  of 
practical  work  at  the  bench. 

The  shop  thus  fitted  may  be  used  in  succession  by 
different  sets  of  boys,  from  neighbouring  schools ;  but 
it  is  preferable  that  the  class,  in  each  case,  should 
receive  instruction  from  its  own  school-teacher.  To 
employ  one  teacher  continuously  to  instruct  different 
sets  of  boys  would  prove'  after  a  time,  tiresome  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  himself  would  gradually  lose 
that  sympathy  with  his  pupils*  studies  in  other  subjects, 
which  it  is  essential  to  maintain,  if  workshop  instruc- 
tion is  to  become  a  part  of  the  general  education  of 
the  school  children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
advantage  that  the  artisan  assistant  should  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  school  workshop.  With 
such  arrangements  the  cost  of  the  teaching  appliances 
would  fall  lightly  upon  each  school ;  for  supposing  the 
workshop  to  be  used  on  only  three  whole  and  two  half 
days  in  the  week,*  it  would  serve  for  eight  sets,  that  is, 
for  240  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  material  would,  of 
course,  increase  with  the  number  of  pupils ;  but  as  the 
work  would  consist  more  of  exercises  illustrating 
principles  than  of  the  construction  of  useful  objects, 
the  quantity  of  material  consumed  would  not  be  large, 
and  the  cost  of  it  should  certainly  not  exceed  los.  a 
month  for  each  class  of  30  boys.  Differences  of  opinion 
exist  as  X&  the  age  at  which  workshop  instruction  should 
commence;  but  if  the  teaching  of  drawing  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  standards,  and  be  followed  or 
accompanied  by  lessons  in  modelling,  so  that  there  be 
no  break  in  the  manual  training  of  the  child  from  the 
time  he  leaves  the  Kindergarten,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  boys  should  have  passed 
the  fifth  standard  before  commencing  to  use  wood 
working  tools. 

Whilst  advocating  the  general  introduction  of  work- 
shop teaching  into  elementary  schools,  I  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  such  instruction  is  likely  to  prove 
more  serviceable  to  children  of  urban  than  of  rural 
schools.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
partly  substitute  for  the  teaching  of  wood-work,  some 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  But  although  a 
relation  must  always  be  maintained  between  the 
subjects  of  school  teaching  and  the  activities  of  life, 
necessitating  elasticity  and  variety  in  any  code  of 
instruction,  I  cannot  but  think  that  practice  in  the  use 
of  wood-working  tools  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
serviceable  to  the  children  of  an  agricultural  as  of  a 
town  population.      Indeed  wood-work  is  selected  as 

*  Time  must  be  left  for  cleaning  the  classroom,  removing 
shavings  and  arranging  the  work  executed. 


the  subject  of  manual  training  because  the  exercise 
is  in  itself  educational,  and  because  some  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  tools  employed  is  needed  in  nearly  every 
trade  and  occupation.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  it  is  stated : — *  After 
the  three  elementary  subjects  and  sewing,  no  subject 
is  of  such  importance  for  the  class  of  girls  who  attend 
public  elementary  schools ;  and  lessons  in  it,  if  pro- 
perly given,  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  of  practical 
use,  but  to  have  the  effect  of  awakening  the  interest 
and  intelligence  of  the  children.'  Surely  what  is  true 
of  sewing  and  cookin*g  in  the  case  of  girb,  is  true  to 
a  greater  extent  of  drawing  and  handicraft  in  the  case 
of  boys.  The  argument  for  teaching  needlework  to 
girls  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  teaching  of 
handicraft  to  boys.  .  The  object  of  teaching  girls  to 
sew  is  not  to  train  professional  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  but  to  make  girls  useful  and  tidy  in  their 
homes;  and  apart  from  the  educational  value  of 
workshop  instruction,  one  great  advantage  of  it  is  that 
it  makes  boys  generally  handy.  It  does  not  make 
them  carpenters  or  cabinet-makers,  but  it  enables 
them  to  learn  any  trade  more  easily.  The  tools  used 
in  carpentry  are  wanted  in  many  trades,  and  the  boy 
who  has  acquired  facility  in  the  use  of  the  plane,  the 
saw,  and  the  chisel  will  find  it  much  easier  to  learn 
the  use  of  any  special  tool  he  may  subsequently  need 
in  the  practice  of  his  trade.  But  no  small  part  of  the 
value  of  workshop  instruction  is  the  skilfulness 
acquired  which  enables  a  man  to  make  his  home 
more  commodious,  to  fit  a  shelf  or  cupboard,  to 
repair  a  broken  piece  of  furniture,  or  possibly  to 
decorate  his  room.  The  comfort  and  cheerfulness 
of  a  poor  man's  home  depend  almost  as  much  upon 
the  husband's  handiness  as  upon  the  wife's  neatness. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  moral  influence  of  this 
kind  of  training.  Dr.  Woodward,  from  whom  I  have 
above  quoted,  rightly  says,  *It  stimulates  a  love  for 
intellectual  honesty.'  It  teaches  a  boy  to  find  out 
things  for  himself,  to  substitute  personal  experience 
for  the  statements  of  others :  it  creates  moreover  habits 
of  industry  and  order.  It  forms  a  pleasing  alternation 
to  purely  literary  work,  and  enables  a  child  to  be  con- 
stantly actually  employed.  It  further  teaches  self- 
respect  and  a  respect  for  the  honest  work  of  others. 
*  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labour  but  mere 
brute  force  despises  both  the  labour  and  the  labourer.' 
'With  the  acquision  of  skill  in  himself  comes  a  pride 
in  the  possession  and  the  ability  and  willingness  to 
recognize  it  in  his  fellows.' 

It  is  often  said  that  all  boys  have  not  an  aptitude 
for  manual  work.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  every  child  has  not  an  aptitude  for 
spelling  or  reckoning.  Nevertheless  the  three  R's  are 
taught  to  all  children  indifferently,  and  when  we  come 
to  realise  the  importance  of  cultivating  in  children 
some  amount  of  manual  skill,  workshop  instruction 
will  doubtless,  also,  find  a  place  among  the  subjects  of 
primary  instruction. 

Nearly  all  educationists  have  pointed  out  the  many 
advantages  of  enabling  children  at  an  early  age  to 
realise  the  connection  between  knowing  and  doing. 
Comenius  has  well  said :  '  Let  those  things  that  have 
to  be  done  be  learnt  by  doing  them.'  Rousseau  has 
pithily  expressed  a  similar  idea  in  saying,  *  Souvenez-vous 
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qiien  toute  chose  vos  legons  doivent  Hre  plus  en  actions 
qiien  discours  ;  car  les  enfanis  oublUnt  aisement  ce  quails 
ont  dit  ei  ce  qu'on  leur  a  dit^  mats  non  pas  ce  qu'ils  ont 
fait  et  ce  qu'on  leur  a  fait^  Locke,  speaking  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman — for  in  his  day  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  was  scarcely  thought  of — ^says : 
'  I  would  have  him  learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade ;'  and 
Emerson,  in  the  choice  words,  '  Manual  labour  is  the 
study  of  the  external  world,'  tersely  states  the  whole 
aim  and  purpose  of  my  remarks.  *  The  introduction 
of  manual  work  into  our  schools  is  important,'  says 
Sir  John  lyubbock,  *not  merely  from  the  advantage 
which  would  result  to  health,  not  merely  from  the 
training  of  the  hand  as  an  instrument,  but  also  from 
its  effect  on  the  mind  itself.'  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  Combe,  Spencer,  and  others  have 
urged  the  importance  of  practical  teaching,  of  studying 
things  before  words,  of  proceeding  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  A  very  valuable  and  interesting  report 
has  recently  been  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  of  which  Mr.  Bousfield  was 
chairman,  in  which  it  is  recommended  '  that  special 
manual  instruction  should  be  given  under  the  following 
principles  :  (i)  That  manual  work  be  always  taken  in 
connection  with  school  teaching  of  underlying  sciences 
and  drawing;  (2)  That  no  special  trade  be  taught.' 
The  Report  further  states :  *  Woodwork  supplies  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  giving  manual  instruction  to 
elder  boys.  The  material  is  cheap  and  easy  of  manipu- 
lation, and  can  be  made  illustrative  of  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  school.' 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  workshop  instruction  may  and  should  be  made 
a  part  of  elementary  instruction;  that,  as  an  educational 
discipline,  it  serves  to  train  the  faculties  of  observation, 
to  exercise  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  estimation  of  form 
and  size  and  the  physical  properties  of  common  things ; 
that  the  skill  acquired  is  useful  in  every  occupation  of 
life,  and  is  especially  serviceable  to  those  who  are 
likely  to  become  artisans,  by  inducing  taste  and 
aptitude  for  manual  work,  by  tending  to  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  by  enabling  the  learner  to 
apply  to  the  practice  of  his  trade  the  correct  methods 
of  inquiry  which  he  has  learnt  at  school,  and  by 
affording  the  necessary  basis  for  higher  technical 
education. 

In  this  country  we  frequently  complain  that  children 
leave  school  at  too  young  an  age,  before  they  have 
had  time  to  properly  assimilate  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired,  with  the  result  that  they  soon  forget  a 
great  part  of  the  little  they  have  learnt.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  want 
of  technical  instruction,  they  are  wholly  unprepared 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  obtaining 
it  now  brought  within  their  reach.  A  large  part  of 
what  the  nation  spends  on  education  is  thus  practically 
wasted.  It  is  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that  con- 
tinuation schools  and  recreative  classes  are  much 
needed.  But  there  can  be  litde  doubt,  if  elementary 
education  were  made  more  practical,  that  parents 
would  be  more  willing,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  to  let 
their  children  benefit  by  it.  They  are  often  led  to 
take  their  children  away  from  school  because  they  do 
not  see  much  use  in  the  *  schooling.'  Of  course  the 
desire  to  secure  the  child's  early  earnings  operates  in 
very  many  cases ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 


be  easier  to  persuade  parents  to  forego  these  earnings 
if  the  school  teaching  had  more  direct  reference  to 
the  work  in  which  the  children  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
sequently engaged. 

,  I  have  already  shown  that  workshop  instruction  is 
of  great  value  as  an  introduction  and  a  help  to  the 
study  of  practical  science.  Of  the  importance  of 
science  teaching  in  elementary  school  instruction  I 
shall  speak  in  the  next  article. 

\To  be  continued^ 
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Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
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German. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  two  Languages ; 
Female  Candidates  in  one  only. 

Two  liours  allowed  for  this  Paper  for  Male  Candidates; 
Three  hours  for  Female  Candidates, 

N.B. — German  words  must  be  written  in  Englbh  characters. 
Section  I. 

Translate  into  English : — 

(a)  ^ad  geuer  bberte  nun  nUtji  (u|ltg  im  Salbe,  brr  ^exo/tti  nxir 
frifd^,  toit  ffjjtm  vaa  aHe  rin<j«  um^ct  auf  ben  (Rafm  unb  g»ei  von 
brn  ^ufifanten  na^men  ein  Xcpfd^en,  tvorin  i^afee  unb  au(!^  fd^on 
SKifd^  ttxir,  \>om  gfucr,  ^cltcn  S3rob  m^  i^ren  SWanteltaft^en  l^crvor, 
unb  tranfcn  ahi>«^fftnb  avA  bem  %tXf^t,  unb  « fc^mecfte  i^nen  fo 
gut,  bag  rt  ctbentUc^  einc  ^ufl  »ar  an^nfe^ai.  JDfr  2Ba(b^omifl 
abet  fagte :  „3d^  fann  ba«  fc^nwrje  ©rfcjf  ntd^t  vertro^m/'  unb  retd^te 
mix  babci  btr  riue  ^alftr  von  rtncr  grrgra,  iibtretnanbet  ge((gtnt 
©utterfc^nittf,  bann  hac^te  er  eine  gCafc^c  ffiein  jum  ©otfc^ein. 
„SiH  bet  ^err  nid^t  aud^  eiucn  <£d?(u(f?"  3c^*  t^t  cinm 
tu^tigra  Sua,  muf  te  abn:  fd^neU  n>iebrr  abfet^m  unb  bod  gange 
^^eftdbt  )>er)tc^en,  benn  ti  f(!^me(ftc  mt  ^rri^Wanntr  $Qdn. 
„^iefiflrt  @etta(^«,"  fagte  bet  ©albl^omifl,  „aba:  bet  ^crr  ^t 
fi^  in  3taUm  ben  bfutf(^cn  ©ef^macf  »frbi>t^/' 

{b)  Slt^cmtofft  l^tc  nie  fine  ©emeinbe  intern  ©eelen^irtm 
gelaufc^t  unb  inbriinfiii^tr  niemal^  iut  fliKen  ®tM  fu^  gefammrtt, 
a(d  ba  \t%i  btr  e^ttpurbige  alte  SRann  feine  burten  ^anbe  crf;ob 
unb  liber  bie  Slu^jie^enben  unb  Sunidbleibenben  ben  ©ejen 
f)?ra(^.  9lu(^  UMr  feine  H^ilige  ^anblung  jemald  anb&(^tieer 
begauflen  toetben,  ate  bie,  beten  @(^au»>laj^  nun,  nad^bem  ©efang 
unb  Drgel  verjiummt  »aten,  ba«  ®otte^^|au<  »u«be. 

{c)  Parse  fully  :— ual^men,  ab»»e(^felnb,  getegten,  t>etbotben, 
anbdc^tiger. 

{a)  The  fire  blazed  cheerfully  in  the  forest,  the  morning 
was  fresh,  and  we  all  sat  down  round  about  on  the  turf. 
Two  of  the  musicians  took  a  little  pot,  in  which  were  milk 
and  coffee,  from  the  fire,  and  produced  some  bread  out  of 
their  cloak-pockets.  They  drank  one  after  another  out  of 
the  pot  and  they  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  it  was  really  a 
pleasure  to  look  on.  The  bugler  (horn  player)  however 
said  :  *  I  cannot  bear  the  black  stuff,'  at  the  same  time 
handing  me  half  of  two  huge  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
laid  one  over  the  other.  Next  he  drew  forth  a  bottle  of 
wine.  *  Will  the  gentleman  take  a  drink  ? '  I  took  a 
vigorous  pull,  but  was  suddenly  forced  to  desist,  and 
make  a  wry  face,  as  it  tasted  like  *Drei-Manner'  wine. 
*Home  produce,*  said  the  player,  *but  the  gentleman 
has  spoilt  his  German  taste  in  Italy.' 
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{p)  Never  had  a  community  listened  more  breathlessly 
to  the  pastor  of  their  souls,  and  never  (had  a  community) 
more  ardently  united  in  silent  prayer  than  when  now  the 
venerable  old  man  raised  his  witnered  hands  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  over  those  who  were  about  to 
depart  and  those  who  remained  behind.  Moreover,  no 
holy  deed  was  ever  more  devoutly  undertaken  than  that 
(deed),  the  scene  of  which,  after  the  organ  was  silent,  and 
the  singing  was  over,  was  the  house  of  God, 

no^msen— irreg.  or  strong  verb,  imperf,  indie,  act, 

3rd.,  plur.  of  nf^msen  (na^m,  (jencmmcn),  agr.  with 

its  subj.  jn>ei. 
aBstoed^feUnb — adj.  used  adverbially,  modifying  na^mcn. 
0e4eg;t?cu — past  part,  used  adj.,  fern.,  sing.,  dat.  case, 

agr.  with  S3uttcv5f(^nitte,  which  is  gov.  by  i?on. 
Jptr-borbsen — past  part,  of  strong  inseparable  verb,  \?ers 

berb^ni  (»«jbarb,  vetiborbien),  conjugated  with  tjat. 
an^bi^tiigset— adj.    used   adverbially,  modifying  »« 

bcgangen  tvo^nt. 

Section  II. 
Translate  into  German : 

We  are  at  the  village.  All  is  quiet  in  the  street ;  the 
houses  are  shut  up,  here  and  there  a  window  is  open,  but 
nobody  looks  out  of  it.  The  swallows  fly  near  the  ground, 
and  have  no  occasion  to  avoid  any  one.  At  the  fountain 
by  the  townhall  are  other  swallows,  who  drink,  survey 
one  another  sagely,  twitter,  and  hold  a  council,  as  if  the 
village  belonged  to  them  alone.  Distinguished  water- 
wagtails  trip  up  to  them,  wag  their  tails  (fc^icdnjeln),  and 
are  quite  silent,  as  if  they  would  thereby  announce  that 
they  knew  all,  and  knew  it  far  better. 

SBit  finb  an  bem  3)crfe.  ISKrt  ifl  nil^i^  in  bet  ®traffe ;  bie 
J&aufer  fmb  gefc^ilcfffn,  l;ic  unb  ba  ift  em  gfen^er  offen  abet 
9liemanb  fie^'t  l^inau^.  ^ie  ^nxilben  {lichen  na^e  on  bem 
^cben  unb  flnben  e^  nic^t  nct^ig  Semanben  au  vemteiben.  9ln 
ber  ClueKe  bei  bem  (Rat^^ufe  fmb  anbere  ®a)n>albcn,  bie  trinfen, 
fe^n  cinonbet  flitq  an,  gn>itf(^ern  nnb  \f3X\txi  cine  S^erfammtmig 
ali  ob  bad  ^orf  t^nen  allein  ge'^^rte.  9lufenod^Ue  a3ad^j)eljen 
iri^peln  i^nen  entgegen,  f(^ti>dnj<hi,  unb  fc^niei^en,  tote  toenn  fte 
babttvd(|  fo^en  iswUten,  fie  tt>iff^en  alietf,  unb  fetmen  aUed  me(  beffer. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  kinds  of  nouns  are  (as  a  rule)  of  the  neuter 
gender  ?    Give  examples. 

2.  Write  in  German:  (a\  The  days  are  shorter  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  (^)  The  days  are  shortest  in 
winter,  {c)  The  twenty-third  of  November,  1833.  {d) 
Which  book  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  {e)  I  leave  that  alone. 
(/)  There  are  men  who  cannot  see. 

3.  What  cases  are  governed  by  the  prepositions  iv&^tcnb, 
b«t,  fett»  pl^nc^  respectively  ?    Give  examples. 

4.  Write  down  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative,  and  the  past  participle,  of  beifen, 
ert6f(^en,  genefen,  meffen,  f(^etten,  toerfen. 

(i)  (a)  The  generic  names  of  animals  are  neuter,  as  bad 
Jhnb,  bod  $fetb,  baa  Olinb,  bad  @d^n»etn,  bod  ^u^n,  bad  @^f ; 
ib)  diminutives  ending  in  &fXi  and  lein  are  neuter,  as  bod 
SR^b^d^en,  bod  9tMnletn;  (^)  collective  nouns  beginning 
with  ge  are  neuter,  as  bad  (|tibiti)e  \  {d)  most  nouns  begin- 
ning with  ge  are  neuter ;  {e)  all  infinitives  used  as  nouns 
are  neuter,  as  bod  8eben,  life  ;  bad  Iffiijfen,  knowledge  ;  (/) 
undeclined  adjectives  used  as  nouns,  as  bad  !iBer(iner  ^lau, 
Prussian  blue ;  (g)  names  of  letters,  musical  notes,  etc., 
as  bod  91 ;  {h)  any  quoted  word  is  neuter,  as  etn  grofiied  3d^, 
a  great  I ;  bad  vlber,  the  (word)  hut ;  (0  names  of 
countries,  provinces,  towns,  as  (bod)  granhreid^  (bod)  ^aient; 
(»  nouns  ending  in  turn  (t^um),  nid,  fat,  fel,  are  mostly 
neuter,  as  bad  SSipl^um,  bishopric  ;  bad  C^teigmid,  occur- 
rence ;    bad  @(^eu;fa(,  monster ;    bod  fRat$ff(,  riddle. 


(2)  (a)  3m  f=  in  bem)  Sffiinter  finb  bie  Sloge  firjet  atd  im 
@ommer.  \b)  3m  ffiintev  finb  bie  3ige  am  futjejlen.  {c)  2)en 
brei  unb  «twniigflen  9flc»ember,  ac^tge^n  bunbett  btei  unb  breiffig. 
(d)  a3)e(c|fd  ^ud^  n^unfc^cn  @ie  ju  fe^en  ?  {/)  3(i^  laffe  ed  fein. 
(/)  ^^  Qi^^t  9Wenf(^en  bie  (or  n>e(c^e)  ni(^t  fel^n  Knnen. 

(3)  2Bd()renb  governs  the  genitive,  as  ivi^renb  bed  !lJro^effif 
ed,  during  the  lawsuit ;  tt?a^renb  sometimes  takes  dative, 
as  n)i(;renb  betn  9legen,  during  the  rain  ;  bei  always  governs 
dative,  as  bei  meinem  SJwunb,  at  my  friend's ;  fcit  always 
governs  dative,  as  feit  jener  3eit,  since  that  time;  o^ne 
always  governs  accusative,  as  c^ne  beinen  ^rubcr,  without 
thy  brother. 

(4)  2ND  SING.   PRES.  PAST 
INFIN.                           INDIC.                      PARTICIPLE. 

beiif?en.  bu  beijf^efl.  gesbiffsen. 

genef.en.  „  genef^efl.  genef^en. 

mcffsen.  „  miff-ejl.  gesmejfjen. 

fd^eltsen.  ,,  fd^iltsjt.  ge;fd^ptt*en. 

twrf^en.  „  toirfjfl.  gesttwrf^en. 

Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

German. 

Mctte  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  two  languages; 
Female  Candidates  in  one  only. 

Two  hoitrs  allowed  for  this  Paper  for  Mais   Caftdidates ; 
Three  hours  for  Female  Candidates, 
N.B.-*'^Germatt  words  roust  be  written  in  English  characters. 

Section  I. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

{a)  3!)er  grembe  n?ufte  nidjt,  cb  er  fid^  fi^5men,  cb  ec  jjumen 
ober  lateen  fettte,  toiberflreben  cber  folgen.  Sie  ein  ^siar  Jtam^f* 
l^a^ne  flanben  fi(^  betbe  eine  SBeile  beobad^tenb  gegenfibec;  bet 
Aeine  ^unb  mitten  inne,  fnurrenb  nnb  beKenb,  fu^i  bem  @<^u(t^ei$ 
gevjen  bie  S^aben. 

{b)  Chn  b^fed  3at)r  Uvx  fiber  bad  ^anb,  ein  ^tc^Ud^  J^ric((«(atm 
alarmirte  bie  beutfd^en  ©renjUuber  im  £)fien,  banmter  aud^  unfete 
^rcvinj.  ^te  furd^tbacen  Sc%en  etned  beftigen  2anbf4te(fcni6 
n>urben  fc^ncU  fuljlbar.  JDer  a^erfcbt  ftodte/bie  SKert^  bet  @uter 
unb  Saarcn  peten,  jeber  fu(3^te,  bo^  Seine  ju  vetten  unb  an  pc^  ^ 
jiel^en,  viele  ©apitatien  njutben  gefunbiQet,  groge  ©ummrn,  n>ct*e  tn 
faufmSnnifi^en  Untetnei^muncjen  anotteijt  nxtren,  famen  in  ®ef<4r. 

{a)  The  friend  knew  not  whether  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  be  angry  or  to  laugh,  resist  or  obey.  Like  two 
game-cocks  both  stood  for  a  time  opposite  one  another  on 
their  guard  ;  the  small  dog  between  them,  growling  and 
barking,  flew  at  the  magistrate's  calves. 

{b)  A  bad  year  came  over  the  land  ;  a  sudden  cry  of 
war  alarmed  the  people  of  the  eastern  frontiers,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  our  province.  The  terrible  con- 
sequences of  the  violent  panic  in  the  country  were  quickly 
perceptible.  Commerce  was  stopped,  the  value  of  goods 
and  merchandise  fell,  every  man  tried  to  save  and  keep 
his  own,  much  capital  was  called  in,  and  large  sums  of 
money,  which  were  invested  in  mercantile  transactions, 
ran  great  risks. 

Translate  into  English  :— 

(a)   SBetgeben*  h>iberflrfben  n>it  bem  J^onig, 
5£)ie  IHHeU  gel^crt  iifm ;  tocUm  totr  aKein 
Und  eiflenfmnig  fleifen  unb  ©evfUxfen, 
^ie  Sdnbecfette  i^m  gu  unterbred^^en, 
JDie  er  gctojaltig  cinj^^  urn  un«  gejwjen. 
Scin  finb  bie  SKavFte,  bie  ©eri^te,  fcin 
lt)ie  Jtaufmannt^flrafen,  unb  bad  Saumrcg  fetbfl^ 
JDa«  auf  bem  ©ott^irbt  jie^ct,  muff  i^m  jcKen. 
^cn  feinen  Sanbem  n>te  mit  einem  ?We| 
<9inb  n>it  uwgamet  xmy^  unb  eiiigefc^lcfen. 
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ijb)   3d^  \Mt  fliU  unb  ^armtod  —  bol  ©rfc^of 
!Sat  auf  bea  SOalbcd  X^irre  nur  d^ric^tct, 
SSeiite  ^^cbonfen  loatnt  rrut  9on  il^oib  — 
^tt  ^jl  aitf  mrtitem  gnebeu  mi(^  l^eraitf 
(3^ff<^mft,  in  gd^renb  ^lai^engift  ^afl  bn 
^ie  aH^ild^  b»  fcommeu  ^ifart  mir  teitoonbeU ; 
3intt  nn^r^rurm  ^ft  bu  mid^  gmei^nt  — 
Ser  fi<^  be0  Jlmb(«  ^upt  gum  3ie(e  fe|te 
%vt  fann  au<^  treffen  in  bol  ^trg  b«d  9etnb» 

(ij)    In  vain,  by  force,  we  strive  against  the  king. 
The  world  belongs  to  him  ;  (in  vain)  resolve 
Resistance  stern  to  make  and  brace  ourselves 
To  burst  the  chains  which  neighbouring   lands 

have  forged, 
Which  chains  around  us  he  now  firmly  draws* 
The  markets  all  and  courts  to  him  belong, 
The  merchants'  paths  are  his,  the  packhorse  self, 
Which  o'er  St.  Gothard  goes,  must  pay  him  toll. 
By  his  possessions,  as  within  a  net. 
We  are  ensnared  and  'compassed  round  about. 

(^)    Harmless  and  quietly  I  lived— my  shafts 
Against  the  forest-beasts  alone  were  aimed, 
Guileless  and  free  from  murder  were  my  thoughts — 
By  terror  thou  hast  chased  away  my  peace  ; 
To  drajg^on's  deadly  poison  hast  thou  changed 
The  mUk  of  all  my  kindly,  friendly  thoughts  ; 
With  nK>nstrous  crime  I  am  familiar  made— 
Who  can  his  child's  loved  head  his  target  make, 
The  same  can  also  pierce  his  foeman's  heart 

Section  II. 
Translate  into  German :— 

Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards 
night-fall,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that 
procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the 
next  day.  I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people 
of  fashion,  but  they  always  thought  my  pnerformance 
odious,  and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.  This 
was  to  me  the  more  extraordinary,  as  whenever  I  used  in 
better  days  to  play  for  company,  when  playing  was  my 
amusement,  my  music  never  failed  to  throw  them  into 
raptures,  and  the  ladies  especially  :  but,  as  it  was  now 
my  only  means,  it  was  received  with  contempt :  a  proof 
how  ready  the  world  is  to  underrate  those  talents  by 
which  a  man  is  supported. 

Se  oft  i<^  0fQm  9bmb  mi<(  ctner  93auer^utte  nft^erte,  fvtrlte  id^ 
ftKf^  von  meinen  Infiidm  ®tu<f(^<n,  unb  bod  verfc^offte  mir  nic^t 
mtr  etne  ^^td^cs^,  fonbem  ouc^  Unttrl^aU  fur  ben  fotgenbm  %x%. 
^\XL  cber  gioei  ^ol  ocrfu(^te  \&j  H  )>ct  £euten  )>on  9)2obe  gu  fpielen ; 
abet  mein  ^pict  bdudjte  tf^nm  immer  cbic^,  nub  fte  gaben  mtc  nie 
bic  gnringjle  JlUinigfert  baffir.  JCiciS  tt»ar  mir  um  fo  au^fallcnber, 
0(0,  fc  oft  i^  in  beffem  3igcn,  too  Stctenblafen  nur  meine  Uuterj 
^(tun^  ttKtr,  fhoo^  i^crtnig,  mein  @pie(  bir  Q)e)>((f(^aft  jebed  3)?al, 
nnb  befonbetd  bir  T'amtn,  en|ii(fte.  3(^  abcr,  n>o  cd  mein  Untec^ 
^t  mir,  wurbe  e^  mit  SSfvat&tnng  angcljcrt  —  ein  ©ettjei^,  iwie 
boreitioiliid  bie  SeCt  ijl,  !i:alente  gering  gu  fdS^aj^en,  au«  n)el(^en 
3cmanb  emeu  (Sittetb  ma^t. 

Section  HI. 

1.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  following  two  lines, 
and  translate  them  accurately  :— 

^t  ^tef,  er  benf  i^u  ganj  baran  )tt  fur^en 
SRit  einem  ^ifc^cf^^ut  T()n  abguftnbrn. 

2.  What  is  the  force  of  fof(  in  the  line  „3<^  foH  ber 
9Rcrber  tt^etben  meine^  J^inba  I "  and  of  (5ft  in  „9lur  f<^(f(l^t 
^fftnbfl  (aft  {t(^  fe^n"? 

3.  How  is  the  pronoun  h>er  used  ?    Give  examples. 

4.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present,  im- 
perfect, and  perfect  tenses  of  the  compound  verb  beijie^en. 

5.  Explain  the  force  of  the  adverbs  in  the  sentences  : 
IDer  9lN9€nb(i<f  ifi  ba,  mi^  gu  befreien.  S93o  fommt  er  ^er? 
6on{i  iDor  id^  f((bec  mit  in  Selb  unb  ^S^^,  ^er  Eanboogt  koirb 
jto<^  ^ute  von  bott  tnoaitit. 


(i)  ©«  I;ieg,  er  benf^e,  etc.,  it  was  said  (that)  he  thought 
to  lessen  him  completely  thereby  and  to  satisfy  him  with 
a  bishop's  mitre.  Verbs  of  declaring^  answering^  think- 
ings etc.,  when  used  in  the  imperfect  tense  (^ief),  take 
the  subjunctive  mood,  after  them,  with  or  without  bap. 
The  verb  may  be  in  the  imperfect  or  (as  here  benfe)  in  the 
present  subjunctive.  If  baf  be  used  the  verb  must  be 
placed  lasts  but  if  baf  be  omitted  the  verb  is  placed  as  in 
the  English  order. 

(2)  *  I  am  to  {I  must)  be  the  murderer  of  my  child  ! '  = 
^  Am  I  to  (must  I)  be  the  murderer,  etc.  ? '  *  Only  the 
wretched  rabble  appears.'  ©e^eii  (ajTeu  =  to  show  ;  fi(^ 
fe^n  (affen  =  to  appear,  gaffen  =  to  cause,  when  followed 
by  an  infinitive  which  is  then  translated  in  English  by  the 
passive  infinitive. 

(3)  Declension  of  u>ec.    (It  has  no  plural.) 

MAS.  &  FEM.  NEUT. 

N.         twr  who?  ttMd  what? 

G.         tveffen        whose?  h^effen        of  what? 

D.         tocm  to  whom  ?         »cm  to  what  ? 

A.         li^cu  whom?  \rsi^  what? 

2Ber  is  used  interrogatively.  Si^ev  ijl  U  ?  Who  is  there  ? 
®er  feib  '\\)x'\  Who  are  you  (plural) ?  ai'cffen  93u(^  ijl  ba0  V 
Whose  book  is  that?  Jh>em  Iwbcn  Sic  mein  S3u(^  gec^ebm? 
To  whom  have  you  given  my  book  ?  2iUn  ()at  ber  ^rubcr 
^efra^t  ?  Whom  did  the  brother  ask  ?  Sl'a^  benfen  Sie  ? 
What  do  you  think  ?  Si^ad  fiir  eincr,  e,  ee  =  what  sort  ? 
2Ber  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  when  ber  precedes  or 
follows  its  as — 

a^er  pc^  bei3  Jliube^J  ^^\\)^i  ^m,  3ie(e  fefte, 
2!5er  fann  <x\x.^  treffen  in  bad  §crj  be5  JJeinb. 
2Daj5  as  a  relative  -  that  which,  French  ce  qui,  ce  que, 
as  9ie^men  Sie,  tt>a«  id;  ba   facje,  ja  nidjt  atd  eineu  ^U^nvurf 
ouf,  =  what  I  say  =  ce  que  je  dis.     2Ser  er  ou(^  (immet) 
fei  =  whoever  he  may  be  :  tt>atf  a\x&f  =  whatever. 

(4)  Pres.,  i(^  jle^e  bei :  imperf.,  ic^  jlanb  bei :  perf.,  ic^  bin 
bei^ejiauben. 

(5)  The  hour  of  freedom  has  come  (lit.,  is  therc^  i.e., 
here).  Whence  (ivc4;cr),  does  he  come?  (/>.,  here, 
towards  the  speaker).  ai>o  gfl;t  er  ^in  ?  Whither  is  he 
going  ?  {i.e.s  yonder,  l)\\\,  towards  a  third  person).  For- 
merly I  myself  was  there  (i.e.,  with  any  person)  in  field  and 
forest.  The  go\'ernor  is  expected  from  there,  this  very 
day  (before  the  day  is  over.  DJcc^  implies  that  there  is 
still  (nc(^)  time  for  the  governor  to  come  to-day), 

(To  be  ccntinued.) 


Statistics   for    %tM\txn. 

BY  W,  H.  HARVEY,  B.A.  (lON.) 


Captain  Cuttle's  well  known  dictum  with  respect  to 
making  notes  of  facts  as  soon  as  found  holds  good 
with  special  force  in  connection  with  statistical  in- 
formation. Many  school  books  which  are  excellent 
in  other  respects  have  their  value  impaired  by  the 
antiquated  character  of  their  statistics.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  enabling  teachers  to  put  Captain  Cuttle's 
advice  into  practice  by  correcting  their  text-books 
themselves,  that  the  following  items  have  been  col- 
lected. 

Population,  &*c. — ^The  estimated  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  the  middle  of  last  year  1887  was 
28,247,000,  of  whom  18,041,000  are  ascribed  to  town 
districts  and  the  remaining  10,206,000  to  country 
districts.  The  estimated  number  of  persons  in  Scot- 
land at  the  same  period  was  3,991,000,  In  respect 
to  area  England  and  Wales  together  stand  credited 
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wit^  37>3i9iOoo  statute  acres,  Scotland  with  19,639,000, 
and  Ireland  with  20,323,000 ;  the  last  named  country 
had  an  estimated  popuhtion  in  the  middle  of  1885  of 
49963,000  persons. 

The  Registrar-General's  returns  give  the  following 
as  the  estimated  populations  of  31  large  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  middle  of  1887  : — 

inhabs.  inhabs. 

London    4,215,192       Portsmoath    I37>9I7 


Liverpool     592i99i 

Glasgow  524«039 

Birmingham    44i»095 

Manchester 377, 529 

Dublin 353io82 

Leeds  345«oSo 

Sheffield  316,288 

Edinburgh  258,629 

Bradford 224,507 

Nottingham     224,230 

Bristol 223,695 

Salford     218,658 

Hull 196.855 

Newcastle 157,048 

Leicester I43ii53 


Oldham 134.158 

Sunderland    129,684 

Brighton 1 18.186 

Blackburn 116,844 

Bolton    "2,354 

CardiflF   104,580 

Preston  102,283 

Birkenhead    97f703 

Derby 94,006 

Norwich 92,848 

Huddersfield 90,034 

Wolverhampton    ...  80,847 

Halifax  79.207 

Plymouth  77.127 


Imports  and  Exports. — With  respect  to  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887  the 
following  lists  may  be  interesting  to  teachers,  since 
the  items  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  declared 
values  for  the  year  (the  values  being  also  appended) 
and  the  lists  consequently  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  articles  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view, 

IMPORTS    (1887).  r 

Grain  and  Meal  47,8i9,ocx) 

Provisions 40,526,000 

Raw  Cotton 39,897,000 

Wool 25,983,000 

Metals i6,6i8,oco 

Su^ar  and  Molasses    16,515,000 

Silk    13,302,000 

Timber 11,989,000 

Tea    9.859.000 

Seeds 6,992,000 

Hemp  and  Jute    5,847,000 

Fruits 5,771,000 

Wines    5,468,000 

Coffee  and  Chiccry 4»334.ooo       -- 

Tobacco    3»409»oco 

Hides 3,132,000 

Flax  2,708,000 

Oils    2,326,000 

Spirits    2,012,000 

Rice  1,878,000 

Indigo    1,673,000 

Tallow  1,074,000 

Guano   186,000 

Making,  wiih  many  others,  a  total 
value  of  ;f36if935t«>o 

EXPORTS    (18S7.)  ^ 

Cotton  Manufactures  59»577>ooo 

Iron   25,000,000 

Woollen  Manufactures  20,585,000 

Cotton  Yarn 11,379,000 

Machinery    11,146,000 

Coals  and  Culm  10,176,000 

Linen  Manufactures    5»455iOOO 

Woollen  Yam  3.97o,ooo 

Apparel    3,941,000 

Copper  and  Brass    3,005,000 

Hardware 2,920,000 

Leather  Manufactures    2,469,000 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery 2,349,000 

Silk  Manufactures   2,326,000 

Beer  and  Ale    1,678,000 

Books,  Printed i,i7SfC00 

Lead  and  Tin  1,147,000 

Spirite    i,oi8,oco 


Linen  Yam  939>oco 

Stationery... 831,000 

Salt    525,000 

Soap 451,000 

Silk  Yam 439»ooo 

Plate  and  Watches 329,000 

Candles 181,000 

Butter    156,000 

Cheese  57,ooo 

Making,  with  many  others,  a  total 
value  of  ;f22i, 398,000 

Big  Ports. — According  to  the  South  Wales  Daily 
News  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  largest  ports  of 
the  world  arranged  in  their  order  of  precedence.  The 
tonnage  appended  is  the  amount  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  during  one  year,  and  does  not 
include  mere  coasting  trade  which  simply  indicates 
the  trade  which  any  particular  nation  has  with  itself. 
The  Per-Centage  added  in  brackets  after  the  tonnage 
shows  the  increase  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  future 
prospects  of  the  several  ports. 

1st  I^ndon  12,165,326  tons  (46  p.  c.) 
2nd  New  York  11,886,801  „  (94  p.  c.) 
3rd  Liverpool  9,944,918  „  (16  p.  c.) 
4th  Marseilles  8,376,871  „  (102  p.  c.) 
5ih  Hamburg  7.578,837  „  (86  p.  c.) 
6th   CardiflF  7,250,376    „     (152  p.  c.) 

7th  Tyne  Ports  6,995,^1  „  (46  p.  c.) 
8th  Antwerp  6,801,890    „       (75  p.  c.) 

9th  Genoa  5,406,769    ,,     (170  p.  c.) 

loih   Bilbao  5»274»452    ».     (4^7  p.  c.) 

Although  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  four  of  these 
ten  big  ports  are  British,  the  fact  that  from  a  per- 
centage point  of  view  they  do  not  (with  the  exception 
of  Cardiff)  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  foreigners  is 
not  so  pleasing.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  position 
of  London  as  the  first  port  in  the  world  is  doomed, 
and  that  New  York  will  very  soon  take  its  place.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  above  statistics  are  obtained 
from  the  Shipping  returns  for  the  years  1886  and  1887. 

The  following  fis^  ports,  of  which  it  will  be  .noticed 
three  are  British,  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to  the 
above  list,  although  they  are  to  a  great  extent  merely 
*  ports  of  call '  for  orders,  or  for  *  transhipment,'  or 
for  *  coaling,'  and  not  ports  for  the  import  and  export 
of  goods  in  the  sense  the  others  are : — 

1st  Hong  Kong  9,080,390  tons  (143  p.  c.) 

2nd  Malta  8,884,059    „  (109  p.  c.) 

3rd  Gibraltar  8,609,730    „  (120  p.  c) 

4th  Port  Said  5»  767*656    „  (396  p.  c.) 

5th  Constantinople  5,195,243    „  nil 

British  Steamships. — With  respect  to  the  tonnage 
of  mercantile  steam  shipping  the  British  position  is 
unapproachable,  for  not  only  is  it  much  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  but  it  actually  surpasses  by 
nearly  a  million  tons  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  The  British  fleet  of  steamers  registered  in 
1885  no  less  than  4,293,115  torts  with  an  increase  of 
257  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  while 
the  whole  combined  foreign  fleet  of  steamers  registered 
but  3,308,511  tons,  with  an  average  increase  of  only 
102  per  cent.  In  this  foreign  fleet  was  included  also 
the  vast  tonnage  of  steamers  on  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  1,308,511  tons 
with  48  per  centage  of  increase. 

In  1886  France  was  credited  with  possessing 
500,000  tons  of  steam  merchant  ships,  Germany 
453iOoo>  and  Italy  with  144,000  tons. 
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(©ml  ^jea^ing;    ®§fc  Ipnparalion   jof 

BY  JOSEPH  H.   COWHAM,  F.G.S., 
Master  of  Method:    Westminster   Training   College, 


In  the  following  chapters  it  is  proposed  to  furnish 
help  to  pupil  teadiers  and  others  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons.  The  course  will  include  directions  for 
lessons  in  all  the  subjects  of  school  instruction 
illustrated  by  typical  *  Notes  of  Lessons*  in  each 
branch  of  school  study. 

Oral  Teaching  a  form  of  Conversation.  -We 

acquire  readily  and  retain  permanently  that  which 
we  converse  about.  Our  knowledge  of  a  given  subject 
may  be  limited,  but  by  speaking  to  others  who 
have  fuller  knowledge  our  area  of  information 
becomes  widened,  errors  are  corrected,  that  which 
we  already  know  is  confirmed,  and  the  whole  subject 
becomes  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

In  teaching  a  class  of  children  the  teacher  converses 
orally,  in  turn,  with  all  his  pupils,  and  if  he  has  the  full 
attention  of  his  class  the  conversation  throughout  the  lesson 
is  shared  by  all  its  members. 

When  all  the  scholars  in  a  class  thus  share  in  its  work 
we  have  that  condition  of  oral  teaching  which  is  most 
e%ctive  in  brightening  the  entire  school  life  and  work. 

A  few  lessons  of  a  conversational  kind  taken  with  the 
sole  object  of  arousing  the  united  thought  and  combined 
effort  of  a  whole  class  will  be  found  of  high  educational 
value  even  though  the  information  imparted  cannot  be 
utilized  on  the  day  of  examination. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  speak.— 

Mr.  Fitch  in  his  Lectures  on  Teaching  says :  *  If  the 
teacher  does  all  the  talking  and  the  pupil  only  responds 
with  single  words  the  questioning  is  bad.  The  great 
object  should  be  with  the  minimum  of  your  own  words 
to  draw  out  the  maximum  of  words  and  of  thought 
from  him.'  This  is  very  sound  advice ;  it  has  been 
repeated  in  text-books  of  school  method ;  it  is  impressed 
upon  the  student  teacher  and  pupil  teacher  in  lectures 
and  by  personal  advice ;  the  fault,  however,  of  the 
teacher  speaking  far  too  much  and  the  pupil  far  too 
little  still  manifests  itself  in  almost  every  lesson.  In 
the  advice  which  these  chapters  are  intended  to  offer 
to  young  teachers  on  the  preparation  and  the  giving 
of  their  lessons,  the  importance  of  arousing  the 
thought  and  afterwards  of  exercising  the  speech  of 
their  pui)ils  will  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

(i)  If  an  object  or  a  picture  be  brought  before  the  class 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  exhibit  it  and  to  talk 
about  it.  The  children  must  be  allowed  to  examine  it  for 
themselves ;  if  the  object  or  picture  cannot  be  submitted 
to  all  for  personal  inspection,  allow  one  or  more  to  take  it 
in  hand,  and  encourage  there  to  state  what  they  see  to  the 
entire  class. 

Next  to  speaking  himself  it  is  important  that  the  scholar 
should  Ibten  to  the  speech  of  a  fellow  scholar.  Children 
learn  to  speak  more  (|uickly  and  easily  from  mixing  with 
and  talking  to  other  children  than  from  hearing  the  speech 
of  adults. 

(2)  A  gfrainmar  lesson  provides  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  speech  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  After 
a  few  typical  examples  have  been  supplied  by  the  teacher 
and  the  point  or  principle  in  grammar  which  they  illustrate 
has  been  seized  by  the  class,  then  call  upon  the  scholars  to 
make  other  examples  which  similarly  illustrate  the  principle 
or  rule  tinder  discussion.     When  apt  examples  can  thus  be 


formed  by  the  class  they  afford  reliable  evidence  that  the 
rule  is  known.  The  next  and  higher  effort  will  be  to  allow 
the  pupils  to  state  the  truth  which  their  examples  illustrate. 
In  tnis  way  the  ^ammar  lesson  may  be  maae  an  excellent 
means  of  exercising  the  powers  of  speech  which  the 
children  possess. 

Correct  speech  is  closely  connected  with  sound 
thought,  so  connected  in  fact  that  they  act  and  re-act 
upon  one  another,  for  whilst  no  one  can  speak 
correctly  who  does  not  think  clearly,  so  no  one  can 
indulge  in  loose  and  incorrect  speech  without  weaken- 
ing his  power  of  clear  thought.  The  young  teacher 
is  therefore  strongly  advised  to  form  early  the  habit  of 
speaking  well  himself  and  then  of  requiring  correct 
speech  on  the  part  of  his  class. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  speech  of  a  group  of 
children  working  together  can  be  improved.  If  a 
teacher  who  has  not  practised  his  class  in  speaking 
in  complete  sentences  will  test  his  scholars  the 
next  time  he  takes  them  for  an  oral  lesson  he  will 
find  that  not  more  than  one  child  out  of  ten  will 
attempt  a  complete  reply. 

If,  for  example,  a  process  in  Arithmetic  is  being 
explained — Twenty  sheep  are  bought  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  each,  and  a  boy  is  asked  how  to  find  the 
total  cost ;  the  reply  will  be  *  Multiply,'  The  answer 
is  no  doubt  correct,  in  so  far  as  the  boy's  words  exhibit 
to  us  the  process  he  would  employ  ;  he  should, 
however,  be  encouraged  to  say,  *  Multiply  the  two 
pounds  by  twenty,'  or  still  better'  Multiply  the  cost 
of  one  by  the  number  of  sheep  bought.' 

Single  word  answers  on  the  part  of  scholars  as  a 
rule  should  be  discouraged.  Children  should  be  led 
to  amplify  them  into  complete  sentences,  and  very 
rarely  indeed  should  a  question  be  so  formed  as  to 
require  single  words  for  answer. 

Avoid  the  elliptical  form  of  question.  The  answers 
are  very  readily  supplied,  and  the  teacher  is  apt  to  be 
misled  by  his  apparent  success.  A  habit  of  using  the 
elliptical  form  of  question  is  easily  contracted,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  correct,  and  when  extensively 
indulged  it  is  very  weakening  in  its  effects  both  on  the 
thought  and  the  speech  of  the  class. 

So  far  three  truths  are  briefly  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

(i)  That  oral  teaching  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  conversational— that 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  lecture 
should  be  avoided. 

(2)  That  as  expression  -by  speech  serves 

to  fix  and  give  directness  to  our 
thought,  the  teacher  should  use 
language  carefully  himself  and 
require  accurate  and  complete 
statements  from  his  scholars. 

(3)  That  children  should  in  every  way  be 

encouraged  to  exercise  their  powers 
of  speech  during  the  progress  of  a 
lesson,  and  that  all  forms  of  ques- 
tioning which  foster  incomplete 
statements  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar  should  be  avoided. 
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NOTES  OF  A  BIBLE  LESSON  ON  'THE  SIN  OF  ACHAN'— Josh,  vii.,  19—21  verses. 
Class. — Senior  Division  of School . 


Time. — Thirty-five  minutes. 


INFORMATION    AND    LESSONS. 

Introduction  and  statement  of  the  main 
facts  of  the  narrative. 
{a)  Israelites  take  Jericho. 
(J))  Command  concerning  the  spoil. 
(J)  Spies  sent  to  Ai;   3000  men  defeated,  36 

slain. 
(^)  Distress  of  Israelites  followed  by  their  Prayer, 
Lesson  I. 

Prayer  in  time  of  distress. 

{e)  Sin  discovered  by  casting  lots, 
if)  Achan  accused  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. 

Joshua's  Address. 

{a)  My  son  =  no  expression  of  anger  on  the 
part  of  Joshua. 

{U)  Give  Glory  to  God. 

God's  Omniscience. 

(r)  Make  confession  to  God.    Tell  me  now  what 
thou  hast  done. 
Lesson  IL 

*  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.' 

.  Achan's  Answer. 

Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ; — 

{a)   I  saw:—  (i)  A  Babylonish  Garment  very 

costly. 

(2)  200  shekels  of  silver  =  £»^i' 

(3)  A  wedge  of  gold. 

{b)  Sin  of  covetousness. 
{c)  And  took :  sin  of  theft. 
Lesson  IIL 

The  danger  of  desiring  what  is  not 
our  own;  if  not  checked  it  may  lead 
to  theft. 

(^  They  are  hid  in  the  earth, 
(i)  Troubled  conscience. 
(2)  Stolen  goods  of  no  value  to  him. 
Revision  of  steps  in  Achan's  Sin. 
(i)  Sees,  thinks  about  the  goods. 

(2)  Desire  arises,  watches  for  opportunity, 

(3)  Takes,  and  hides  in  his  tent. 
Lesson  IV. 

One  sin  frequently  leads  to  another. 

The  Punishment  of  Achan's  sin. 

{a)  Himself. 

(i)  A  troubled  conscience. 

(2)  Exposure  before  all  Israel. 

(3)  Death  by  Stoning. 

(Jf)  Others. 

(i)  His  whole  household  suffer  with  ftinf; 

always  so  with  sin. 
(2)  36  men  slain  before  Ai. 


TEACHING    HINTS    AND    ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 

{a)  Narrate  vividly  (i)  the  taking  of  Jericho,  and  (2)  the 
command  made  by  God  concerning  the  SpoiL 

Enforce  {b)  It  is  the  •  Key  to  the  Story » ' 

{c)  Describe  Ai.  Show  on  a  map*  Small  town.  No  fear  on 
the  part  of  Israelites  setting  out  against  it.  Pictnre  the  middeti 
return  and  defeat. 

{d)  State  Joshua's  perplexity.  The  Israelites  filled  with  fear. 
God  had  aided  them  at  Jericho,  he  would  surely  aid  them  again. 
In  their  misery  they  *  pray  to  God.  *    Enforce  the  Lesson. 

(e)  Describe  the  scene  : — 
(i)  All  Israel  assembled. 

(2)  Achan,  who  thought  himself  secure,  stands  out  as 

the  culprit. 

(3)  Joshua  addresses  him- 
liead  the  p<isiage  with  the  children. 


(^z)  State  that  whilst  sorry  for  the  sin  and  its  oonseqaences 
Joshua  did  not  manifest  hatred  towards  the  sinner. 

{b)  Bjr  giving  proof  to  the  assembled  Israelites  of  God's 
Omniscience  by  making  a  full  confession  of  g^t. 

Picture  the  guilty  one,  he  only  knew  what  sin  had  been 
committed.    Now  he  is  discovered. 


Ask  for  this  passage. 


Read  this  over  impressively.  It  conveys,  without  any  com- 
ment, the  wretched  state  of  Achan. 

{a)  Briefly  describe  each.  Enforce  clearly  that  there  was 
*  Nothinif  wrong  in  viewing  them.'  We  visit  museums  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  such  things. 

(^)  Picture  the  man  lingering  near ;  desire  to  have  them  arises. 
Now  Achan  breaks  a  Commandment  Ask  children  to  name 
it. 

(r)  He  dkl  more.  Ask  for  the  second  Commandment  broken. 
Give  advice  to  children  *To  turn  from  objects  if  they  find 
themselves  devising  means  to  obtain  them.' 

(d)  Picture  Achan,  unable  to  rest  Ask  what  makes  him 
nneasy  ?  No  one  sees  him  :  Conscience.  He  cannot  use  his 
ill-gotten  gains. 

Ask  individual  children  for  each  step. 

And  for  the  lesson  this  enumeration  of  crimes  teaches. 


Each  lesson,  as  it  is  taught,  may  be  repeated  bv  the  children, 
find  the  whole  of  them  written  out  at  the  close  ot  the  lesson. 

{a)  (1)  Refer  again  to  hidin?  in  the  tent ;  children  will  say  what 
this  showed.  (2)  Refer  agam  to  the  assembled  Israelites  and 
Achan  standing  out  as  the  criminal.  (3)  Briefly  state  death 
without  entering  into  minute  details. 

{b)  State  the  fact,  and  thus  lead  the  children  to  see  the  effects 
©f  crime  upon  : — 

(i)  Whole  fiimiliea. 

(2)  Entire  communities. 
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^^nitting  Slags- 

BY    MRS.    J.    D.    HARRIS. 


Heelless  Stocking. 


This  absurd  looking  pattern  is  in  reality  a  very  comfort- 
able stocking,^  and  has  several  merits.  In  the  first  place, 
men  will  like  it  in  the  summer,  as  it  is  much  cooler  than  an 
ordinary  stocking,  and  thrifty  housewives  will  certainly 
approve  of  it  as  it  not  only  takes  much  less  wool,  but  also 
saves  both  time  and  trouble ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  does  not  answer  as  a  sock,  as  it  requires  to  be  well 
gartered. 

4  oz.  of  fingering  for  a  full  sized  stocking. 
4  pins.     No.  15  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 
28  stitches  on  each  pin. 
Knit  2,  purl  2  for  2^  inches. 

A.  Cast  off  all  the  stitches  loosely. 

B.  Without  breaking  off  your  wool  pick  up  28  stiiches 

again  on  each  pin.     Knit  plain  10  inches, 

C.  Drop  every  other  stitch.    This  leaves  14  on  each  pin. 

D.  You  must  now  add  some  stitches,  otherwise  the  toe 

will  be  too  small 

(This  is  best  done  by  picking  up  and  knitting  the 

loop  that  is  below  the  stitch  on  the  pin,  which 

is  the  stitch  of  the  last  round.)    Add  6  stitches 

on  2  pins,  and  8  on  the  other. 

Now  as  each  pin  is  knitted  alike,  you  should  mark 

one  pin  which  will  be  the  ist  in  all  succeeding 

rounds.    Knit  2  rounds. 


f2S  ZS 


Z8 


♦Knit  6. 

round. 
♦Knit  5. 

round. 
♦Knit  4. 
♦Knit  3. 
Knit  2. 
Knit  I. 


To  Decrease  for  the  Toe, 


Knit   2  together. 

Knit  6  rounds. 
Knit  2  together. 

Knit  5  rounds. 

Knit  2  together. 

Knit  2  together. 

Knit  2  together. 

Knit  2  together. 


♦Repeat  for  the  whole 
♦Repeat  for  the  whole 


♦Repeat. 
♦Repeat. 
♦Repeat. 
♦Repeat. 


Knit  4  rounds. 
Knit  3  rounds. 
Knit  2  rounds. 


Now  knit  2  together  till  only  7  stitches  are  left.  Put  one 
on  a  pin.     Knit  the  other  6  together  and  cast  off 

Now  pull  out  the  stocking  till  the  dropped  stitches  are 
all  run  down  to  the  ribbing. 


lestabjjl 


BY  THE   REV.   CANON  WARBURTON,   M.A., 

Formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Tratning  Colleges  far 
Schoolmistresses, 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Personal  Recollections. 

The  author  has  recently,  and  quite  unexpectedly, 
been  put  in  possession  of  some  original  MSS.  written 
from  Yverdun  Castle  in  the  years  18 19 — 22,  and  is 
permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  the  writer's  daughter,  to 
give  a  few  extracts  from  them.  It  seemed  desirable 
that,  being  chiefly  of  a  personal  character,  these  ex- 
tracts should  follow  the  account  of  Pestalozzi's  life, 
and  precede  that  of  his  system.  The  letters  are 
numerous  and  interesting,  but  the  special  information 
bearing  upon  Pestalozzi  is  so  much  mixed  up  with 


matters  of  a  private  nature,  that  it  cannot  always  be 
communicated  to  the  general  reader.  The  writer  of 
these  documents,  the  late  Dr.  Mayo,  so  well  known 
in  later  life  in  connection  with  his  school  at  Cheam, 
and  with  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College — 
was,  when  a  young  man,  engaged  for  some  years  as 
chaplain  and  English  instructor  in  Pestalozzi*s  great 
institution  at  Yverdun,  and  the  letters  from  him  which 
follow  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  read  with  interest,  as  giving 
the  fresh  and  unstudied  expression  of  the  writer's 
experiences  of  the  place  and  of  the  man. 

'1819. 
*  Yverdun. — On  the  margin  of  a  lake,  the  length  of 
which  the  eye  is  not  certain  that  it  defines,  a  collection 
of  houses  presents  itself;  a  church  steeple  rises  above 
the  roofs,  and  near  it  four  towers  of  no  great  elevation 
at  the  four  angles  of  a  large  building,  arrest  your  atten- 
tion. .  .  Observe  it  a  little  more  attentively : — one 
tower,  you  perceive,  is  much  higher  than  the  other 
three ;  all  circular  and  covered  with  something  like  an 
inverted  "  pottle  "  of  tiling.      They  are  connected  by 
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a  plain  frontage  with  a  heavy  sloping  roof,  pierced 
with  irregular  windows,  and  deformed  with  various 
appendages.... Without  grandeur,  picturesque  beauty, 
elegance  or  neatness,  without  excellence  in  form  or 
colour,  it  presents  the  most  uninteresting  melange  of 
incongruous  parts  I  ever  beheld.  This  delectable 
worqeau  of  Swiss  architecture  you  approach  through  a 
miserable  avenue  of  starveling  poplars,  which  you 
behold  with  more  than  ordinary  disgust,  from  the  dis- 
appointed hope  which  you  had  formed  that  when  you 
quitted  France  you  had  seen  the  last  of  them.... 

'  I  was  conducted  to  the  chateau,  and  introduced  to 
the  principal  members  of  the  establishment.  Several  of 
them  had  assembled  in  the  best  room  of  the  building, 
and  among  them  Pestalozzi,  whom,  to  do  honour  to  the 
English  clerg}'man,  the  institution  had  had  washed, 
shaved,  and  dressed.  This  circumstance  made  the 
double  salute  with  which  he  honoured  me  less  over- 
powering than  some  I  have  since  received.  But  you 
wish  me  to  describe  him : — he  is  then,  to  use  a  phrase 
more  expressive  than  elegant,  a  little  weazen  old  man, 
upwards  of  70,  stooping  a  good  deal  in  the  shoulders, 
but  apparently  from  a  habit  of  looking  on  the  ground, 
and  not  from  age  or  decay.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  his  countenance,  no  very  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  benevolence,  no  strong  indication  of  a 
powerful  mind,  that  I  could  discern.  There  is  an  air 
of  abstraction,  but  that  I  think  a  very  ambiguous  sign, 
and  it  shows  that  the  mind  is  prone  to  wander  from 
the  sphere  in  which  the  body  actually  moves,  but  it 
does  not  indicate  whither  it  has  wandered,  or  whether 
it  is  vigorously  and  efficiently  occupied.  His  walk, 
when  he  is  by  himself,  is  a  shuffle,  effected  by  a 
curvilinear  movement  of  his  legs  which,  without  lifting 
his  feet  from  the  ground,  makes  them  form  a  kind  of 
oval,  completed  by  his  bringing  his  toes  into  contact. 
AVhen  he  is  receiving  guests,  or  leaving  a  room  with 
strangers  in  it,  he  adds  to  the  shuffle  a  kind  of  jerk, 
which,  however,  does  not  reach  lower  than  his  ankles. 

*  Schmid,  the  active  manager  of  the  institution,  has 
much  more  of  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world.... The 
general  cast  of  his  face  and  figure  indicates  strength : 
he  strikes  you  as  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  devoting 
its  energies  to  practical  purposes.' 

'1819. 

*  It  is  delightful  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
Pestalozzi :  every  action  of  his  life  is  characterised  by 
the  most  exuberant  philanthropy.  Had  (this)  been 
checked  by  a  little  more  prudence,  it  would  perhaps 
have  produced  more  benefit  to  mankind.' 

'  1819. 

•Things  go  on  here  pretty  well.  For  myself  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  but  Schmid  wants  in  heart  what 
P.  wants  in  head.  He  (Pestalozzi)  is  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  necessity  of  a  little  w^orldly  prudence : 
the  want  of  it  has  involved  him  in  difficulties  and 
hardships  through  life :  has  cooled  his  friends,  heated 
his  enemies,  cramped  his  exertions  for  the  good  of 
others.'  ^ 

'1821, 

While  we  were  sitting  at  dinner  on  Saturday,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  was  abruptly  ushered  into 
the  room.  We  all  jumped  up  from  our  chairs.  Old  P. 
was  as  brisk  as  a  bee — did  the  honours  widi  his  usual 
grace ;  while  the  rest  of  the  party,  one  by  one,  made 
their  escape.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced. 
He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  affable  and  easy  in  his  man- 
ner.   The  Princess  was  affected  even  to  tears  at  the 


examination  of  the  little  children,  and  both  declared 
that  had  they  been  educated  in  the  same  manner 
their  knowledge  would  have  been  more  ex-ensive  and 
more  clear.  These  are  our  gleams  of  sunshine.  .  .  . 
One  honest  John  Bull,  who  was  accidently  born  a 
peer  of  the  realm  (good  honest  man,  he  could  not 
help  it) — has  been  to  see  us,  and  cried  out  to  her  lady- 
ship, "Come  don't  dawdle  here — it's  nothing  more 
than  the  English  plan,  only  more  troublesome." 

*  Mrs. is  continually  boring  P.  with  the  praises 

of  G ,  (a  gentleman  to  whom  he  once  addressed  a 

series  of  letters  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  but) 
from  whom  P.  is  now  entirely  estranged  as  a  philo- 
sopher. He  answers  not  a  word.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  them  together.    The  other  day  she  told  P.  that 

G had  picked  up  his  most  beautiful  ideas.     He 

said  not  a  word.     She  then  observed  that  G had 

seized  the  spirit  of  the  system  better  than  any  other 
Englishman.  P.  was  silent.  She  then  turned  round 
to  me  and  made  the  same  remark  in  French.  I  parried 
the  question  in  a  manner  that  made  P.  laugh  heartily. 
Schmid  told  me  afterwards  that  P.  was  hugely  tickled 
with  what  I  said,  and  recounted  the  whole  circum- 
stance, laughing  most  immoderately.  The  next  time 
P.  saw  me  he  i)laced  both  his  hands  on  my  shoulders 
and  fell  to  laughing  and  kissing,  kissing  and  laughing, 
so  that  a  bystander  must  have  taken  him  for  a  fool.' 

'1821. 

(Dr.  Mayo  having  had  an  acute  attack  of  illness) 
*  Pestalozzi  was  terribly  uneasy ;  he  could  not  rest  till 
the  symptoms  declared  themselves  more  favourable. 
He  said,  *'J'ai  eu  craintey  comme  un  paitvre  diabUr 
He  comes  early  in  the  morning  to  my  bedside,  kisses 
my  hand  when  I  place  it  in  his,  and  when  I  tell  him  I 
am  better  he  is  quite  delighted,  and  exclaims,  "  Grdces 
i  Dieu-^grdces  d  Dieu  /" ' 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRANSLATED    BY    A.    M.     BOWER, 
Late  Master  in  UniuersUy  College  School,  Dmdon, 

Jeanne  d'Arc  Joan  of  Arc 

VIII. 


'Gracieuse    de  visage,   ellc 

croissait 
leste  et  forte  de  scs  membres. 
Dans  CCS  temps  ou 
Ics  femmes  ne  faisaient  route 

qu'k  cheval, 
die  allait,  enfant,  avec  scs 

fr^rcs, 
conduire  Ics  poulains  de  son 

p^re 
dans  le  pr^u    du   chiteau 

des  Isles 
ou  on  les  cnfermait 
de  peur  des  gens  de  guerre. 

II  est  vraiscmblable  que  c'est 

ainsi 
qu'elle  se  familiarisa  avcc  les 

destriers, 

que  nullc  main  d*homme 


*  Of  beautiful  features,  she 

^rew  up 
agile  and  strong  of  limb. 
In  those  times  when 
women  always  travelled  on 

horseback, 
she    went,   when    a    child, 

with  her  brothers, 
to  take  her  father's  colts  (or 

foals) 
into  the    paddock    of  the 

"chateau  des  Isles" 
where  they  were  shut  up 
for  fear  of  (wandering  bands 

of)  soldiers. 
It  is  probable  that  this  was 

the  way 
in     which     she     became 

familiar      with       horses 

(steeds), 
which  no  man's  hand 
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ne    mania   plus    hardiment 

depuis. 
Elle  raconte  aussi 
qu'elie  allait  quelquefois 


has    since    handled     more 

daringly. 
She  relates  also 
that   she    used    sometimes 

to  go 
jeunes    filles    du  with  the  young  village  giris 


avec    les 
village 
\  la  lisi^re  dcs  bois 
qui  bordaient  les  champs, 

sous  un  grand  ch^ne, 
qu'on  appelait  dans  le  pays 
Parbre  des  Fies; 

Sue  sous  ce  chdne 
y  avait  une  fontaine  ; 
que    son    eau   avait   la    re- 

nommde 
de  gu^rir  les  fi^vres  et  les 

maladies ; 
qu'elle  en  avait  puis^ 

comme  les  autres,  k  cette  in- 
tention ; 

que  les  malades,  apr^s  leur 
gu^rison, 

avaient  Thabitude  d'aller 
s'asseoir 

et  se  ddlasser  sous  son 
ombre  ; 

que  les  fieurs  de  mai  crois- 
saient 

autour  de  la  source, 

et  qu'en  temps  d'dtd 

elle  les  cueillait  avec  ses 
compagnes, 

pour  en  tresser  des  chapeaux 

k  la  statue  de  la  Notre- Dame 

de  Domremy. 
La  fille  de  sa  marraine  lui 

disait 
que  les  fifes  ou  les  dames 
apparaissaient  par  aventure 

en  ce  lieu 
et  qu'elle-mdmeles  avait  vues. 

Quant  2l  Jeanne, 

elle  ne  les  avait  jamais  vues. 

Mais  il  est  bien  vrai 

que  les  jeunes  iilles 

suspendaient    des  chapelets 

de  fieurs 
aux     basses     branches    de 

I'arbre  ; 
qu'dle  avait  fait  comme  les 

autres  ; 
que   quelquefois    ses    com- 

pagnes 
emportaient  les  bouquets 

en  s'en  allant, 

que  d'autres  fois 

elles  les  laissaient  sur  Tarbre ; 

que,  depuis  le  moment  oil 

elle  avait  congu  de  ddivrer 

la  France, 
elle    n'allait    presque    plus 

jamais 
s'ebattre  ainsi  sous  le  chdne 

des  Ffes ;  . 
qu'elle  peut  y  avoir  dans^ 

avant  son  ige  de  raison 

avec  les  enfants,  et  surtout 

cbant^ 
mats  qu'elle  ne  croit  pas 


to  the  border  of  the  woods 
which  formed  the  limit  of 

the  village  fields, 
under  a  large  oak, 
which  was    calle4    in    the 

country     "  The     Fairies' 

tree;" 
that  under  this  oak 
there  was  a  fountain  ; 
that  its  water  was  celebrated 

for  curing  fevers  and 
diseases ; 

that  she  had  drawn  some  of 
the  water, 

like  the  others,  with  this  in- 
tention ; 

that  the  sick,  after  their 
cure, 

were  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  sit  down 

and  rest  under  its  shade  ; 

that  May  flowers  grew 

round  the  fountain, 

and  that  in  summer 

she  gathered  them  with  her 
companions, 

in  order  to  weave  garlands 
with  them 

for  the  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  Domremy. 

The  daughter  of  her  god- 
mother told  her 

that  the  fairies  or  the  ladies 

appeared  by  chance  in  that 
spot 

and  that  she  herself  had 
seen  them. 

As  regards  Joan, 

she  had  never  seen  them. 

But  it  is  quite  true 

that  young  girls 

hung  up  garlands 

on  the  lower  branches  of  the 
tree; 

that  she  had  acted  like  the 
rest ; 

that  sometimes  her  com- 
panions 

used  to  carry  away  the 
bouquets 

when  tney  went  away, 

that  at  other  times 

they  left  them  on  the  tree  ; 

that,  from  the  time  when 

she  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  freeing  France, 

she  hardly  ever  went  again, 

to  play  under  the  Fairies' 
oak  ; 

that  she  may  have  danced 
there 

before  she  knew  what  she 
was  doing 

with  the  children,  and  es- 
pecially sung  there, 

but  that  she  does  not  believe 


y  avoir  dans^ 

une  seule  fois  depuis  ; 

qu'il  y  avait  aussi, 

en  face  de  la  porte  de  son 

p^re, 
un  autre  bois  voisin   de  la 

maison, 
mais  qu'il  n'y  avait  pas  Ik 

d'apparitions  ; 
qu'k  r^poque  ou 
sa  mission  lui  fut  rdvdlfe, 

son  p^re  lui  avait  bien  dit, 

en  la  grondant, 

que  le  bruit  courait 

qu'elle  avait  pris  ses  inspira- 
tions 

sous  I'arbre  des  Ffes  ; 

qu'elle  lui  avait  r^pondu 

que  cela  n'^tait  pas  ; 

au'un  proph^te  du  pays 

aisait  bien  que  du  bois 
Chenu 

sortirait  une  jeune  fille 

qui  ferait  des  merveiiles, 
mais  qu'k  cela  mSme 

elle  n'avait  pas  donnd  foi ! ...' 
Elle  se  complaisait  k  rappeler 

dans  sa  prison  ses  souvenirs 

d'enfance. 
Elle  s'y  r^confortait 
comme    d'une   fratcheur  de 

son  matin, 
et  elle  ^crivait  ainsi, 
sans  le  savoir, 
ces  annfes  obscures  de  sa 

vie 
dans  lesquelles  on  aime 
k  plonger  du  regard, 

pour  voir  de  queHe  obscurity 

est  sortie  la  gloire  et 

de  quelle  f^licit^  le  martyre. 

Un  de  ces  proph^tes  popu- 

laires 
qui  s^ment  les  rumeurs  de 

I'avenir 
k  tout  vent, 

bien  sftr  que  la  cr^dulit^ 

naturelle  aux  iges   d'ignor- 

ance 
les    recueillera,  I'enchanteur 

Merlin, 

fameux  dans  les  po^mes  de 

I'Arioste, 
avait  ^crit  que  les  calamitds 

du  royaume 
viendraient     d'une     femme 

d^naturfe, 
et  que  le  salut  viendrait 

d'une  jeune  et  chaste  fille. 

Ce  bruit  remuait  I'imagina- 

tion 
du  peuple  dans  ces  provinces 

et    pouvait     susciter    dans 

I'esprit 
de  chaque  jeune  vierge 
la  pensfe  involontaire 


that  she  danced  there 
a  single  time  since  ; 
that    there  was  also, 
before  her  father's  door, 

another  wood  near  the 
house, 

but  that  there  were  no  appa- 
ritions there  ; 

that  at  the  time  when 

her  mission  was  revealed  to 

her, 

her  father  had  warned  her, 

while  scolding  her, 

that  the  report  ran 

that  she  had.  received  her 
inspiration 

under  the  Fairies'  tree  ; 

that  she  had  replied 

that  such  was  not  the  case  ; 

that  a  prophet  of  the  land 

had  predicted  that  from  the 
oak  wood 

should  come  forth  a  young 
maiden 

who  would  perform  wonders, 

but  that  even  to  this  (pro- 
phecy) 

she  had  given  no  credence.' 

She  found  pleasure  in  re- 
calling to  mind 

(when)  in  her  prison  the 
memories  of  her  infancy. 

She  found  comfort  in  it 

as  in  the  freshness  of  her 
morning, 

and  she  thus  wrote, 

without  knowing  it, 

these  obscure  years  of  her 
life 

into  which  we  love 

to  look  searchingly  (lit.  to 
plunge  with  our  looks\ 

to  see  out  of  what  obscurity 

our  glory  has  emerged 

and  from  what  (former) 
happiness  our  martyrdom. 

One  of  these  popular 
prophets 

who  scatter  prophecies  of 
the  future 

broadcast  (lit  to  eitery 
'wind\ 

quite  convinced  that  the 
credulity 

natural  to  ages  of  ignorance 

will  accept  (believe)  them, 
the  enchanter  (conjurer) 
Merlin, 

celebrated  in  the  poems  of 
Ariosto, 

had  written  that  the 
disasters  of  the  kingdom 

would  proceed  from  an  un- 
natural woman, 

and  that  its  salvatk)n  would 
come 

from  a  young  and  chaste 
maiden. 

This  saying  stirred  the 
imagination 

of  the  people  in  these  pro- 
vinces 

and  was  calculated  to  arouse 
in  the  mind 

of  each  young  virgin 

the  involuntary  thought 
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de  r^aliser  en  elle   la  pro- 
phetic. 
La  beautd  meditative 

et  recueillie  de  Jeanne, 
en  attirant  les  yeux  dcs  jeunes 

hommes, 
i  ntimidait  la  familiarity. 
Plusieurs  cependant, 
charm^s   de  sa  grice  et  de 

sa  modestie, 
la  demand^rent  k  ses  parents. 

£Ile  s'obstinait  k  rester  seulc 

et  libre, 
on  ne  sait  par  quel  presscnti- 

ment 
qui  lui  disait  sans  doute 

qu'elle  aurait  k  enfanter  un 
jour, 

non   une  famille,    mais   un 

royaume. 
L'un  de  ses  prdtendants, 
plus  passionne, 
osa  r^clamer  son  coeur 

comme  un  droit, 
jurant  en  justice 

qu'elle  lui  avait  promis 

sa  foi  de  mariage. 

La  pauvre  fille  honteuse,  mais 

indignde, 
comparut  k  Toul  devant  les 

juges 
et  ddmentit  par  scrment 

ce  calomniateur  par  amour. 
Les    juges    reconnurent    le 

subterfuge 
et  la  renvoy^rent  libre  k  la 

maison. 


of  fulfilling  in  herself  the 

prophecy. 
The  meditative  and  contem- 
plative 
beauty  of  Joan, 
while  attracting  the  eyes  of 

the  young  men, 
repelled  all  familiarity. 
Several  however, 
smitten  with  her  grace  and 

modesty, 
asked  her  in  marriage  from 

her  parents. 
She  persisted  in  remaining 

single  and  free, 
wc  know  not  from  what  pre- 
sentiment 
which  no  doubt  whispered 

to  her 
that  she  was   destined    to 

become  the  mother  some 

day, 
not  of  a  family,  but  of  a 

nation. 
One  of  her  suitors, 
more  ardent  (than  the  rest), 
had    the    presumption     to 

claim  her  hand 
as  a  right, 
and  to  swear  in  a  court  of 

law 
that  she  had  plighted  to  him 
her  marriage  vows. 
The  poor  girl,  ashamed  but 

indignant, 
appeared  at  Toul  before  the 

justices 
and    contradicted    on   her 

oath 
this  slanderer  through  love. 
The  judges  saw  through  the 

lie 
and  sent  her  home  free. 


Grammatical  Notes,  Questions,  Sentences,  and  Pieces 

for  Translation  to  Jeanne  d'Arc 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Devait  =  was  to.  Devoir  =  to  owe,  must,  be  obliged  or 
bound,  have  to  ;  to  be  (to)  ;  to  be  iDtended ;  should,  ought. 
Vous  devez  (must)  6tre  fatigu^.  Comme  vous  avez  dh  souffrir 
=  how  you  must  have  suffered.  II  a  dd  payer  le  degat  =  he 
has  had  ( =  been  obliged)  to  pay  for  the  damage.  Cela  ne  se 
doit  pas  =  that  must  not  be  aone.  Te  le  dois  =  I  ought  to  or 
must  do  it.  Je  dois  lui  r^pondre  demain  =  I  am  to  answer 
him  to-morrow.  Je  crois  devoir  lui  r^pondre  =  I  think  I  ought 
to  answer  him.  \\  semblait  devoir  r^ussir  =  he  seemed  sure  to 
succeed.  Vous  deviet  sortir  =  you  were  obliged  to  go  out,  were 
to  go  out,  ought  to  have  gone  out.  Vous  devriez  sortir  =  you 
ought  to  go  out.  Vous  auriez  dA  sortir  =  you  ought  to  have 
gone  out.  By  carefully  studying  the  above  examples  the  student 
will  henceforth  find  no  difficulty  in  translating  this  difficult  verb. 
Que  donne  Taisance  :  note  the  order.  When  the  subject 
(Paisance)  after  que  is  longer  than  the  predicate  {donne)  the 
subject  is  ^Jien  placed  after  the  verb.  This  rule  is  very  important 
in  translating  correctly  the  text. 

Study  the  following  sentences  :  Quelques  d^fauts  qtte  vous 
ayez  (subj.)  =  whatever  faults  you  may  have.  Quels  que  soient 
vos  defauts  =  whatever  your  faults  may  be.  0^/^f/tf  (indeclinable) 
grands  que  soient  vos  defauts  =  however  great  your  faults  may 
be.  Quelqiu  (indecl.)  savamment  que  vous  parliez  =  however 
learnedly  you  may  speak.  Quelque  (indecl.)  cinq  cents  hommes 
=  some  (f.^.  about)  500  men.  Rule :  quelque  is  invariable 
before  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  cardinal  numbers,  but  before  a 
plural  noun  it  takes  s.  Etaient  allces  =  had  gone.  The  verb 
etre  not  avoir  must  be  used  with  intransitive  verbs  like  aller, 
tomber,  arriver,  sortir,  partir,  devenir,  entrer.      Et  se  charger 


du  fardeau  s  and  to  load  herself  with  the  burden.  Bien  que, 
quoique,  afin  que,  que,  jusqu'a  ce  que,  4  moins  que  and  que  = 
SI,  take  the  subj.  Elle  ne  savait  ni  :  savoir  =  pouvoir  and  in 
this  sense  takes  only  one  negative.  Ce  metier  ou  ;  oil  =  dans 
lequel ;  ou  =  quand ;  oil  que  =  wherever.  Que  de  fois  = 
combien  de  fois.  £t  sur  ce  qu'elle  aimait  =  and  on  the  fact  that 
=  ce  que. 

(To  he  contintud,) 


(Comedy  in  Five  Acts,) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  OU,  LES  EFFETS  ET 

LES  CAUSES. 

(Comidie  en  Cinq  Actes,) 


Scene  IL— {continued). 


Masham, 


Ce  n'est  pas  facile. 


It  is  not  an  easy  task> 
Bolingbroke, 

Non... car  la  force  brutale  et  No,  for  brute  physical  force, 

mat^rielle, 
les  succfes  emport&  k  coups  successes  secured  with  can- 

de  canon  non 

^tourdissent  tellement  le  vul-  so  much  amaze  the  common 

gaire,  herd, 

qu*il  ne  lui  vient  jamais  k  that  it  never  entertains  the 

rid^e  idea 

qu'un      g^ndral     vainqueur  that   a   victorious    general 

puisse  ^tre  un  sot,  may  be  a  fool, 

un  tyran  ou  un  fripon...  a  tyrant,  or  a  rogue... 

et  lord  Marlborough  en  est  and  Lord  Marlborough  is 

un  1  one  1 

jeleprouverai..jelemontrerai  I  will  prove  it... I  will  show 
glissant  furtivemcnt  sa  main  his  victorious  hand  slipping 

victorieuse  ^  stealthily 

dans  les  cofFres  de  TEtat        into  the  treasures   of   the 

State. 

Masham, 

Ah  I  vous  ne  direzpas  cela...  Ah  !  you  will  not  say  that... 

Bolingbroke, 

Je  Tai  dcrit...je  Tai  sign^...      I  have  written.. .and  signed 

it... 
Tarticle    est   lk...il    paraitra  the  article  is  ready.. .it  will 

aujourd'hui. . .  appear  to-day. 

je  le  r^p^terai  demain,  I  shall  repeat  it  to-morrow, 

apr^s-demain . .  tons  les  jours. .  after  to-morrow . .  every  day. . 
et  il  y  a  une  voix  qui  finit  and  there  is  a  voice  which 

toujours  always  succeeds 

par  se  faire  entendre,  in  making  itself  heard, 

une  voix  qui  parle    encore  a  voice  which  speaks  louder 

plus  haut 
que  les  clairons  et  les  tarn-  than  clarions  and  drums... 

hours... 
celle  de  la  v^rit^ !...  I  mean  the  voice  of  truth  I 

Mais  pardon... je  me  croyais  But  forgive  me,  I  thought  I 

auparlement,  was    in     the    House    of 

Commons, 
et  je  vous  fais  subir  un  cours  and  I  inflict  on  you  a  poli- 

de  politique,  tical  lecture, 

k  vous,  mon  jeune  ami,  on  you,  my  young  friend, 

qui  avez  bien  d'autres  rSves  who    have    very    different 

en  t^te...  dreams  in  your  head... 

des    reves    de    fortune     et  dreams  of  fortune  and  of 

d'amour.  love. 


Qui  vous  Pa  dit  ? 


Masham, 

Who  told  you  so? 
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BoUngbroke, 
Vous-m6nie  !..Je  vois   crois  Yourself!...!  consider  you 

tr^-discret  very  discreet 

quand  vous  6tcs  ^veill^  ;  when  you  are  awake  ; 

mais  je  vous  pr^viens  qu'en  but  I  warn  you  that  when 

dormant  you  are  asleep 

vous  ne  Tfites  pas.  you  are  not  so. 

Masham. 
Est-il  possible  ?  Is  it  possible  ? 

Bolingbroke, 
Je    vous   ai    entendu   vous  I  heard   you   congratulate 

f^iciter  yourself 

en  reve  de  votre  fortune,  in    your    dreams  on   your 

good  fortune, 
ct  vous  pouvez  me  nommer     and  you  may  tell  me 
sans  cramte  la  grande  dame  without  fear   the  name  of 

the  great  lady 
k  qui  vous  la  devez.  to  whom  you  owe  it. 

Masham. 
Moi?  I? 

Bolingbroke. 
A  motns  que  ce  ne  soit  la  Unless  it  is  my  wife ! 

mienne  !..• 
auquel     cas     je     ne     vous  In  which   case  I  ask  you 

demande  rien  ?. . .  nothing ! 

je  comprendrai...  I  shall  understand. 

Masham, 
Vous  6tes  dans  Perreur !  You  are  quite  mistaken, 

je  ne  connais  pas  de  grande  I  know  no  great  lady ! 

dame ! 
Ilcstquelqu'unJ'enconviens,  There  is  someone,  I  grant, 
qui,  sans  se  faire  connaftre,     who,  without  making  him- 
self known, 
m'a  seryi  de  protecteur...         has  protected  me... 
un  ami  de  mon  p^re...vous  my  father's  friend... yourself 

peut-^tre  ? . . .  perhaps  ? 

Bolingbroke, 
Non,  vraiment...  No,  indeed. 

Masham* 
Vous  Stes  le  seul  cependant    You  are,  however,  the  only 

one 
que  je  puisse  soup^onner.        that  I  can  think  of. 
Orphelm  et  sans  fortune.         An  orphan  without  fortune, 
mais  ills  d'un  brave  gentil-  but  the  son    of  a  worthy 

homme  nobleman 

tu^  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
j'avais  eu  Tid^e  de  demander  I  had  an  idea  of  asking 
une  place  dans  la  maison  de  for  a  post  in  the  Queen's 

la  reine  :  household  : 

la  difficult^  dtait  d'arriver  k  the  difficulty  was  to  see  her 

Sa  Majestd,  Majesty, 

de  lui  presenter  ma  petition  ;  to  present  my  petition  ; 
et  un  jourd'ouverturedu  par-  and  on  the  day  of  the  open- 

lement,  ing  of  Parliament, 

je  me  lan^i  intr^pidement      I  rushed  boldly 
dans  la  foule  qui  entourait  sa  into  the  crowd  which  sur- 

voiture  ;  rounded  her  carriage  ; 

j'y  touchais  presque  I  had  almost  reached  it 

lorsqu'un  grand  monsieur,       when  a  tall  gentleman, 
heurt^parmoi,seretoumeet,  against  whom  I  had  run, 

turned  round  and, 
croyant  avoir   affaire  k  un  thinking  he  had  to  deal  only 

6colier,  with  a  «cholar, 

me  donne   sur  le  nez  une  gave  me  a  fillip  on  the  nose, 
chiquenaude. 

Bolingbroke, 
Pas  possible  1  You  don't  say  so  1 

Masham, 
Oui,  monsieur... je  vois  encore  Yes,  sir,  I  see  yet  his 
son  air  insolent,  ricaneur...      insolent,  sneenng manner... 
je  le  vois,  ie  le  reconnaitrais  I  see  him  yet,  I  should  re- 
entre  miile,  cognise    him    among   a 

thousand. 


et  si  jamais  je  le  rencontre...  and  if  ever  I  meet  him... 
Mais    dans    ce    moment  la  But  at   that    moment    the 

foule,  crowd, 

en  nous  s^parant,  in  separating  us, 

m'avait  jetd  contre  la  voiture  had  thrown  me  against  the 

de  la  reine  Queen's  carriage 

kquije  remis  ma  petition...    to    whom    I    handed    my 

petition... 
elle  resta  quinze  jours  sans  it  remained  15  days  without 

rdponse.  a  reply. 

Enfin   je  re^ois    une   lettre  At  last  I  received  a  letter 


d'aucli 


lence 


admitting     me     to     an 

audience 
with  her  Majesty !... 
You  may  fancy  what  haste 

I  made 
to   present    myself  at  the 

palace, 
dressed  in  my  best, 


de  Sa  Majestd!... 
Vous  jugez  si  je  me  hd^tai 

de  me  rendre  au  palais, 

par^  de  mon  mieux, 

et  \  pied  pour  de   bonnes  and  on  foot  for  very  good 

raisons...  reasons. 

J'dtais  pr^  d'arriver,  I  was  nearly  there, 

lorsqu'a  deux  pas  de  Saint-  when  at  two  paces  from  St 

James,  James's, 

et  vis-k-vis  d'un  balcon  and  opposite  to  a  balcony 

oil  setenaientde  belles  dames  where    there    were    some 
de  la  cour,  beautiful    ladies    of    the 

court, 
un  ^uipage,  qui  allalt  plus  a  carriage,  which  was  going 

vite  que  moi,  faster  than  I  was, 

m'^clabousse  de  la  t^te  aux  splashed  me  with  mud  from 

pieds,  ^         head  to  foot, 

moi  et  mon  pourpointde  satin,  both  my  person  and  satin 

doublet, 
le  seul  dont  je   fusse  pro-  the  only  one  that   I  pos- 

pri^taire...  sessed, 

et  pour  comble  de  &taliti!,       and    to    crown    my    mis- 
fortunes, 
j'apergois  k  la  portiere  de  la  I  perceived  at  the  carriage 

voiture...  door, 

ce  m^me  individu,  I'homme  this  same    individual,    the 
k  la  chiquenaude...  man  who  had  given  me 

the    fillip   (snapped    his 
fingers  in  my  face)... 
qui  riait  encore...  who  was  again  laughing.., 

Ah  !    dans     ma     rage,    je  Ah !   in  my  rage,  I  darted 

m'^lanQai  vers  lui,  after  him, 

mais  r^quipage  avait  disparu,  but  the  carriage  had  dis- 
appeared, 
and  furious  and  desperate 
I   returned  to  my  humble 

lodgings, 
having  missed  my  audience, 
Bolingbroke, 

And  your  fortune ! 
Masham, 
Au    contraire  I 

lendemain, 
d'une  personne  inconnue, 


et  furieuxy  d^esp^r^ 

je  rentrai  k   mon    modeste 

h6tel, 
ayant  manqud  mon  audience. 


Et  votre  fortune ! 


un  riche  habit  de  cour, 
et,  ouelques  jours  apr^s, 
la  place  que  je  demandais 


re^us  le  On  the  contrary  !  Next  day 
I  received 
from  an  unknown  person, 
a  rich  court  dress, 
and,  a  few  days  aflenvards, 
the  appointment    which    I 

had  solicited 
in  the  Queen's  household. 


dans  la  maison  de  la  reine. 

J'y  dtais  k  peine  depuis  trois  I  had  scarcely  had  that  ap- 

mois,  pointment  three  months, 

que  j'avais  re^u  when  I  received 

ce  que  ie  ddsirais  le  plus  au  what  I  longed  for  the  most 

monde,  in  the  world, 

un  brevet  d'enseigne  an  ensign's  commission 

dans  le  regiment  des  gardes,  in  the  Guards. 

Bolingbroke, 
En  v^rit^  I    Et  vous  n'avez  Indeed !  And  you  have  no 

aucun  soup^on  idea 

sur  ce  protecteur  mystdrieux?  who   this   mysterious   pro- 
tector may  be  ? 
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Mashain, 

Aucun  !...il  m*assurc  None  !  He  assures  me 

de  sa  constante  faveur,  of  his  constant  favour, 

si  je  continue  k  m'en  rendre  if  I  continue  to  make  myself 

digne...  worthy  of  it... 

Je  ne  demande  pas  mieux...    I  ask  nothing  more... 
ce  qui  me  parait  seulement     the  only  thing  that  seems  to 

me  to  be 
g6nant  et  ennuyeux...  inconvenient    and    trouble- 

some 
c'est  qtfil  me  defend  de  me  is  that  I  am  forbidden  to 

marier...  marry. 

*  BoHngbroke, 

Ah  !  bah  I  '  No  !  really  ! 

Mashcun, 
Craignant  sans  doute  Afraid,  no  doubt, 

que    cela  ne    nuise  k  mon  that  that  would   be  delri- 
avancement.  mental  to    my  advance- 

ment 

BoHngbroke, 

\riant.  {laughing, 

Cest  Ik  la  seule  idde  Is  that  the  only  idea 

que    cette    defense    ait    fait  that  this  prohibition  has  pro- 
naitre  en  vous  ?  duced  m  your  mind  ? 

Masham, 
Oui,  sans  doute.  Yes,  undoubtedly  ! 

BoHngbroke, 
[de  mime.  \laughing. 

Eh  bien  1  mon  cher  ami,         Well !  my  dear  fnend, 
pour  un  ancien  page  de  la  for    an    old    page    of  the 

reine  Queen 

et  pour   un  nouvel    officier  and  a  new  officer  in    the 

dans  les  gardes,  Guards 

vous   etes    d'une   innocence  you  are    of  primitive  (lit. 
biblique. . .  Biblical)  simplicity. 

Masham, 
Comment  cela  ?  How  so  ? 

BoHngbroke, 
\de  mime,  [laughing, 

Cest     que     ce     protecleur  Because  this  unknown  pro- 

inconnu  tector 

est  une  protectrice...  is  a  protectress. 

Masham, 
Quelle  id^e  !  What  an  idea  ! 

BoHngbroke, 
Quelque  grande  dame,  Some  great  lady 

qui  vous  porte  int^r^t...  who  takes  an  interest  in  you. 

Masham, 
Non,  monsieur...  No,  sir, 

non,  cela  n'est  pas  possible  I    that  cannot  be  possible. 


Translate  into  French  the  following^  sentences  taken 
from  the  Verre  d'Eau. 
ACT  I.  Scene  II. 
What  is  the  matter  (s*agir  de)?  The  qusstion  is  (s*agir  de) 
to  translate  these  sentences  into  French.  If  the  question  were 
to  translate  them  into  English — I  have  no  objection.  It  will 
not  break  their  heart  (en  mourir).  I  (thou,  he,  she,  we,  you, 
they)  must  have  a  book  (say,  il  me  faut  un  livrc  =  there  needs 
to  me  a  book).  I  must  do  it  now.  I  was  compelled  (me  fallait) 
to  do  it.  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  it.  You  should  have  (fallait) 
seen.  You  should  (faudrait)  see.  You  will  have  to  dress  yourself. 
We  must  have  something  to  do.  We  still  get  the  best  of  the 
bargain  (y  gagner).  They  must  (devoir)  be  tired.  How  they 
must  have  (devoir)  suffered.  We  have  had  (devoir)  to  pay.  I 
am  to  (devoir)  be  there  to-morrow.  The  country  must  (devoir)  be 
beautiful.  We  think  it  our  duty  (devoir)  to  answer  him.  They 
were  obliged  (devoir)  to  go  out.  You  ought  to  go  out.  They 
ought  to  have  gone  out.  We  particularly  10'nh  (tenir  i)  to  go 
away.  We  take  an  interest  in  you.  Whose  is  the  victory? 
The  Question  is  to  make  the  Parliament  understand  that.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  best.  Dost  thou  see  it  now  (y  etre)  ?  My 
father  does  not  wish  (avoir  envie  de)  to  leave  them  to  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(^uarferlg  ;|ritbmetical  tJests, 


'Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 

I.      48 

2. 

340 

4- 

2X8; 

3 

210 

3X9! 

704 

4X4; 

20 

3- 

198 

5X6. 

325 

14 

Second  Quarter 

1.        4 

2. 

703 

4- 

5X9; 

350 

21 

3X8; 

9 

4X8; 

794 

3- 

453 

6x5. 

-P.. 

428 

_ 

Third  Quarter. 

I.         I 

2. 

204 

4. 

9X3} 

730 

9* 

2X7; 

713 

10  X  2; 

45 

3- 

850 

3X4. 

o.'^S 

136* 

•  To  be  dictated  thus  :■ 

—(I)  Take  9  from 

204.    (2)  -I 

36  from  830. 

Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Add  together  4,  3694,  72000,  302,  and  17,570. 

2.  Take  3,724  from  21,360. 
3-  3»o27  X  12. 

4.  18,050  X  28. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  34,027  -  15,829- 

2.  5,047  X  196. 

3.  20,003  -r-  6. 

4.  45d.  =:         29d.  s         lood.  = 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  How  much  less  is  36  than  36,000? 

2.  39,048  X  2,009. 

3.  11,479  -^  12. 

4.  Three  bags  contain  altogether  100  marbles,  one 
has  1 4  and  another  43 ;  how  many  are  there  in  the  third  ? 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  370,  241,  806  -r  29. 

2.  Find  the  dividend  when  the  divisor  is  198  and 
the  quotient  4,952. 

3.  295,065  -r  387. 

4.  Add  together  2s.  6d.,  3^d.,  7s.  4d.,  and  /^\A, 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  How  often  is  59  contained  in  837,005  ? 

2.  ^20,002  6s.  9d.  +  jQi2()  I  OS.  6jd.  + 
;^26o  IIS.  9id.  +  £s^  i6s.  3id.  +  £9^1^^  os«  ^id. 

3.  From  ^900,006  14s.  24d.  take  £9  2S.  3d. 

4.  ;^3»oo4  19s.  9id-  +  £^1  ^s.  ii|d.  + 
;^8o,726  14s.  34d.  +  ;^78  iis.3Ad.  +  £z  12s.  S^d. 
+  £lo%  19s.  9id. 
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Third  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  six  million  six  hundred  and  six  by  78. 

2.  Take  three  pence  farthing  from  three  hundred 
pounds. 

3.  ;£3,207  1 6s.  8jd.  +  3  half  crowns  +  £,^^  6s.oid. 
+  ;t82,675  19s.  S^d.  +  £21  15s.  iifd.  + 
;^8,2i6  13s.  loid.  +  ;^257  15s.  3id. 

4.  A  horse  and  carriage  are  worth  ;^59  i6s.  3d. ; 
the  carriage  cost  ^14  19s.  8Jd. ;  what  is  the  value  of 
the  horse  ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

I-  ;^i3»729  i«.  8id.  x   12. 

2.  ^789  los.  9d.  X  7,019. 

3.  ;£2,74I   i8s.  9jd.  -T-  II. 

4.  Multiply  the  difference  between  ;^ii9  12s.  i^d. 
and  ;^i09  iis.  64d.  by  thirty-six. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  ^^7.900  los.  ojd.  -r  5^- 

2.  If  a  man  earn  15s.  9|d.  in  a  week,  what  would 
he  earn  in  39  weeks  ? 

3.  Reduce  2  tons  14  cwt.  to  half  ounces* 

4.  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  7,649,851  minutes? 

Third  Quarter. 

I-  ^£1,036,954  13s.  ojd.  -r  609. 

2.  How  often  is  2s.  6d.  contained  in  £1  ids.  p 

3.  Reduce  33  acres  3  roods  to  sq.  yds. 

4.  A  boy  takes  2  ft.  6  in.  at  a  step,  and  walks 
3  miles  4  fur.  1 70  yds. ;  how  many  steps  does  he 
take? 

Standard  V.  — First  Quarter. 

1.  9,652  articles  at  £1  2s.  94d.  each. 

2.  What  shall  I  have  to  pay  for  1,329  J  tons  of  sugar 
at  £2  1 8s.  9^d.  per  ton  ? 

3.  12  bushels  2  pecks  at  ^3  los.  6d.  per  quarter. 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  cutting  4  acres  3  roods 
24  poles  of  grass  at  6s.  7d.  per  acre? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  78  sq.  yds.  6  sq.  ft.  96  sq.  in.  at  3s.  54d.  per 
sq.  foot. 

2.  Bill:— 2^  lbs.  butter  at  is.  4d.  per  lb.,  i^  lbs. 
cheese  at  is.  2d.  per  lb.,  12  02.  lard  at  lod.  per  lb., 
2  doz.  eggs  at  8  for  IS ,  2  turkeys*  eggs  at  3^d.  each, 
5  eggs  at  id.  each. 

3.  Find  the  rent  of  a  field  for  3  years  when  £2%  is 
paid  for  8  weeks. 

4.  A  man  bought  3  lbs.  8  oz.  of  tea  for  7s.  7d. ;  what 
would  he  pay  for  2  cwt  i  qr.  at  the  same  rate  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Takei  +  3  from  i  +  \. 

2.  If  the  fare  for  150  miles  be  i8s.  9d.  how  far  can 
I  travel  for  ^^6  is.  lojd.  ? 

3.  Bill :— 17  gal.  @  3jd.  per  pint,  4  doz,  @  is.  9jd. 
each,  4  gross  @  9jd.  per  doz.,  19  @  6^.  each. 

4.  27  acres  3  roods  25  poles  at  £\  8s.  8d.  per  acre. 

VOL.   VIII. 


Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 


I.  Simplify  3;  ?.;jl^f. 
^     ^9fof^«5of7i 


2.  What  number  multiplied  by  i§  will  produce  14I  ? 

3.  Divide  1121*4  by  '534. 

4.  A.  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  and  B.  can 
do  it  in  6  days ;  in  what  time  would  they  do  it  working 
together  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  continued  product  of  \\,  \^%,  t  of  i?, 

TT*  ^""  15;)* 

2.  Multiply  7575  by  -366. 

3.  Reduce  12s.  ojd.  to  the  dec.  of  half-a-guinea. 

4.  A.  exchanged  with  B.  60  yds.  of  silk  worth  7s.  3d. 
a  yd.  for  48  yds.  of  velvet ;  what  was  the  price  of  a 
yard  of  velvet  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

iv  Find  the  4th  proportional  to  the  numbers  3, 
375  and  40. 

2.  Simplify  i^-J^^. 

3.  If  the  interest  on  ;^264  for  20  days  be  los.  9d. 
what  is  the  rate  i>er  cent,  per  annum  ? 

4.  Reduce  t  of  3  of  74d.  to  the  fraction  of  half-a- 
guinea. 

Standard  VII. — ^First  Quarter. 

1.  In  a  class  of  25  children  19  attended  during  the 
week,  5  were  present  on  5  days,  6  on  4^  days,  3  on  4 
days,  2  on  3^  days,  i  on  3  days,  i  on  2  days,  and 
I  on  J  day.  Find  the  average  number  of  days  for 
each  child  in  the  class. 

2.  23  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  a  town  of 
30,000  people  died  in  a  year;  find  the  number  of 
deaths. 

3.  Simplify  ii^=-4'  +  i  of  45  _  Ji.i 
^  *     ^    li  +  /.    /       42       15 

4.  A  and  B  engage  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  30s. 
A  could  do  it  in  4  days,  and  B  in  5  days ;  with  the 
aid  of  C  it  is  done  in  2  days ;  how  should  they  divide 
the  money. 

Sfxond  Quarter. 

1.  In  standard  gold  22  parts  out  of  24  are  pure 
gold,  what  i>ercentage  is  dross  ? 

2.  A  grocer  used  a  weight  which  only  weighs 
1575  ozs.  instead  of  1  lb.,  what  per  cent,  does  he 
gain  by  his  dishonesty  ? 

3.  If  50  qrs.  of  wheat  are  sold  at  77s.  8d.  per  qr. 
and  100  at  78s.  3d.  j^er  qr.,  what  is  the  average  price 
bushel  ? 

4.  SimpHfy  t-^^-  ^  \  ^  \-^  \  ^^,  and  give  the 
answer  as  a  decimal. 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  If  252  men  dig  a  trench  210  yds.  long,  3  wide, 
and  2  deep,  in  5  days  of  1 1  hrs.  each,  how  many  days 
of  9  hrs.  each  will  22  men  require  to  dig  a  trench 
420  yds.  long,  5  wide,  and  3  deep  ? 
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^  '375  X  -375  -  '025  X  0-25 
•375  -  '025 

f upil  fjearj^er  (ffamination  papers 

3.  What  was  the  prime  cost  of  an  article  which 

(Sfjoilaitlr), 

when  sold  for  12s.  realised  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  P 

4.  Find  the  average  of '25,  '375,  •0125,  '36,  and  '8. 

J7^r  March,  1888 

ANSWERS, 

END  OF  FIRST  YEAR 

Standard  I. 

First.                    Second.                    Third. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

I.     1,100.                     1,187.                     2,427. 

(Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  i 

this  Paper.) 

2.     13a                        682.                        195. 
3-     184.                       25.                          714. 

Grammar. 

4.     16 ;  27  ;  16  ;  30.    45  ;  24;  32  ;  30.     29 ;  14 ;  20  ;  I2. 

*  I  know  thcU  entertainments  of  such  a  nature  are 

0^/  to  raise 

dark  and  dismal  thott^hts  in  minds  which  are  timorous  ;  btti^  for 

Standard  II. 

my  own 

part,  thoueh  I  am  always  serious, 

I  do  not  know  whal 

First.                                  Second. 

it  is  to  be  melancholy,  * 

1.  93»57o.                               18,198. 

2.  17,636.                               989,212. 

I.  Analyse  the  above  passage. 

2.  Parse  fullv  the  words  in  italics. 

3-    36,324.                                 3»333  +  5. 

» 

4.     505,400,                                3s.  9d. ;  2s.  5d.  ;  8s.  4d. 

Analysis. 

Third. 

I.    35*964.                            3.    956  +  7. 

1 

2.     78,447,432.                       4.    43  marbles. 

C/5 
IT, 

? 

Standard  III. 

0 
(A 

11        if 

First.                                  Second. 

u 

S: 

1 

I.    12,766,958  +  24.             14,186  +  31. 

1 

2.    980,496.                          ;f29.575  5».  lojd. 

3.  762  -f  171.                     jf 899,997  IIS.  I  ltd. 

4.  los.  5jd.                          ;f84,55o  4s.  9jd. 

,-^ 

Third. 
I.  76,930  +  66.                     3.  jf 94,445  15s.  ojd. 

:  2  0 

2.  ;^299  198.  8Jd.                   4.  £^^  16s.  ^d. 

0 

l-l 

Standard  IV. 

'  " 

First.                                  Second. 

H 

3        > 

(0 

1.  ;f  164,755  I2S.  Z^                     ^141  IS.  7id.  +  la 

2.  /5,44i,763  148.  3d.                   £lo  155.  lo^d. 

3.  A249  5s.  4d.  +  6.                      193,536  half-ounces. 

1   ^     i  - 

1 

E 

-^      S         '^      § 

,a 

i 

4.    ;^36i  IS.                                     758  w.  6  d.  9  h.  31  m. 

I   % 

Third. 
I.     ^1,702  143.  4d.  +  192.         3.     163,350  sq.  yds. 

I 

..a  nature 
which 

I        1 

^ 

2.    44  times.                                4.    7,596  steps. 
Standard  V.— First. 

E 

fl 

« 

1.  ;f 68,91 1  58.  2d.    .                 3.    /^  lOS.  i|d. 

2.  jt3.905  13s-  9Ad.                4.    AI  I2S.  2jd. 

C/3 

|i 

•-S 

Second. 

1.  £\2^  los.  9jd. 

2.  3s.  4d.  +  is.  9d.  +  7td.  +  3s.  +  7d.  +  5d.  =  9s.  8Jd. 
3-    ;C546. 

is: 
0 

1         1     1 

1 

1 

4.    ;f27  6s. 

u 

Third. 

>^  S 

"- *                 *-^ 

-"-N 

1.  tV       ., 

2.  975  miles. 

3.  2.1    19s.  8d.    +    ;f 4  6s.   +    £1    i8s.    +    los.  3id.  = 

1  ° 

•  8  * 

;f8i3s.iijd. 

»2 

CO  §              <^^     ^ 

^i 

J  8  " 

4.     ;f39  IIS.  lljd. 

<= 

c 

t?>S 

Standard  VI. 

nch  a 
kand 
ids 

I  do 

1 

First.                     Second.                   Third. 

2 

I.    3i^-                       3-                             50. 

»r  -^  fi          1         tf 

J 

!• 

2.    loyv.                     •2^                           3. 

2«s     §     a. 

■2 

z 

3.    2,ioa                     11476196.                 ;f3i4s.3jd.Aq. 

1     is'    1     i§ 

§ 

73 

4.    2jdays.                   9s.oid.                      Vy- 

2 

g 

.;>ii    V 

Standard  VII. 

1 

11 

Itertair 
ire  apt 
lal  thoi 

hich  ai 

for  my 
not 

S 

i* 

First.                          Second.              Third. 

C/} 

.s 

5 

1.     3-06  days.                         SJ.                         350. 

lt\                    tf 

1 

5 

2.     6,9ca                               ii|.                      ior-4. 

IV       ' 

3.     I.                                     9s.  9Ad.               los. 

4.     A,  i5s.;B,i2s.;C,3s.     1-60546875.            '3575. 

I 
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Parsing. 

77uU — subord.  conj.,  introd.  noun  sent. 
Miril— indef.  adj.,  quaU  'nature.' 
<^— predic  ad(].,  quaU  *  entertainments.' 
thmghts—cam,  noun,  neut.,  plur.,  obj  ,  gov.  by  *to  raise.' 
^///— co*ord.  ad  vers,   conj.,   contrasting  two  complex  sen- 
tences. 
my  own — oomp.  pronoun,  possess,  adj.,  qual.  *  part.' 
/Off— abstr.  noun,  neut,  sing.,  obi.,  gov.  by  *  for.' 
wAtf/— comp.  rel.  pron.,  equal  to  t/iat  +  which,  'that'  obj., 
gov.  by  *  do  know'  and  'which,*  nom.  after  *is,*  in 
appos.  with  *  it.* 
mflanchofy—i^TedXc,  adj.»  qual.  (one). 

3.  Distinguish  between  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  conjunc- 
tions, and  give  a  list  of  each  class. 

(3)  Co-ordinate  conjunctions  join  words  or  clauses  and  sen- 
tences which  are  independent  of  one  another. 

Subordinate  conjunctions  join  clauses  and  sentences  of  which 
one  is  in  a  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  other,  or  enters  into 
its  construction  with  the  force  of  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb. 


Co-ordinate 

Conjunctions. 

And 

But 

Either— or 
Neither — nor 
Whether— or 
Both— and 


Subordinate 
Conjunctions. 

That 

As 

If 

Lest 

Unless 

Though 

Although,  &c. 


Dictfttion. 


Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
•  Parenthetically.* 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence '  In  Sazon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd. ' 

Arithmetic. 


I.  Simplify 


15  of  I J 


31  + 


If  of  '  J 


ijf 


MALES. 


^  -1 


3 J 


.»  '*li 


5 


t  X   i      j_ 


^20454-4828^      ^^ 

6953        ****' 

3.  Express  the  difference  between  £^  and  (  of  a  guinea  as 
the  fraction  of  half-a-crown. 

>gP>«-;fA  ^  ii|a.-io|s. 

2^S.  2|S4 

3.  Find  the  value  of  '5^5  of  £6  6s.  8d.  +  -daj  of  ;f2  18s.  7d. 

£   s.  d. 
•525of;f6l  =  ^^9  X  '$25  =366 

162^  of  £2  18s.  7d.  »  £2  i8s.  7d.  X  ^  =  o    t    7 

381  Ans. 

4.  A  person  has  ;225  part  of  a  mine  }  if  he  sells  *i^  part  of 
his  s!uire,  what  fractional  part  of  the  mine  has  he  left  ? 

(a)  -225  =  vaHW  =  ^, 

(b)Aof-A    =Vt 

(c)  A  -  T»»  =  '-^  =  ii   Ans. 


FEMALES. 

I.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  6  tons  12  cwt  91  lbs.  at 
£yi  68.  8d.  per  ton, 

jf      8.     d. 

32      6      8    =  value  of  i  ton 
6 

»  6  ,, 
,,   10  ClVt. 
it    2   ,, 
,,  56  lbs. 
i>  28  „ 
fi    7  u 
„    6  tons, 
&c.  Ans* 


of  I  ton 

'?a 

0 
3 

0 
4 

„  10  cwt. 

3 

4 

8 

»»    2    ,, 

0 

16 

2 

.,  56  lbs. 

0 

8 

I 

.,  *8  „ 

0 

2 

•^ 

21 


^     '^      3; 


i: 


2.  Make  out  in  proper  form,  and  duly  receipt  the  followmg 
bill : — 

5  boxes  tea,  each  3^  cwt. ,  at  2s.  9d.  per  lb. 

84  lbs.  coffee,  at  is.  lo^d.  per  lb. 

3  barrels  sugar,  each  4  cwt.  56  lbs.,  at  £'^  6s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

17  stones  butter,  at  is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Edinburgh,  31st  March,  1888. 
Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Millar, 

Bought  of  James  Boyd.  £     s.    di 

To  <  boxes  tea,  each  3}  cwt,  at  2s.  9d.  per  lb.      269    10    d 
„  84  lbs.  coffee  at  is.  lo|d.  per  lb.  7    17    6 


3  barrels  sugar,  each  4  cwt.  c6  lbs.,  at 
;f3^8d. 
,,    17  stones  butter  at  is.  3d.  per  lb. 


3  6s.  8d.  per  cwt. 


45 


o    o 
17    6 


33?  ■  5„.g 


Paid  |3ist  March, 
J  ames  Boyd. 


1888 


3.  DeBne  the  Least  Common  Multiple :  find  the  L.C.M.  of 
9.  I3»  15.  52  and  63. 

The  smallest  number  which  can  be  divided  by  two  or  more 
others  without  a  remainder  is  called  the  Uast  common  multiple 
of  those  others. 


^,  ts,  15, 52, 63 

_    _     21 


S»  5«.  2 

CM.  =  21  X  52  X  5  X  3  =  1638a  Ans. 

4.  Simplify  J  +  (,i  -  })  -  (}  +  i)  +  J  -  (i  -  i). 

(t  +  *)  -  (A)  4-  A  -  A  = 

I  -  A  +  A  =  i  Ans. 

SECOND  PAPER, 
(  Two  kmtrs  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Geography. 

t.  Draw  a  map  of  Scotland,  showing  the  mountaitis,  rivers 
and  capes. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  Australia,  undet  the  heads  of 
{a)  climate,  {b)  productions,  and  (c)  chief  towns. 

(2)  Australia,  (a)  As  the  northern  portion  of  this  island-con- 
tinent lies  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  very  hot,  though  the 
heat  is  tempered  to  some  extent  by  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
The  southern  half  has  a  temperature  resembling  that  of  Cape 
Colony,  the  average  annual  temperature  of  Melbourne  being 
60®.  The  interior  is  one  of  the  most  arid  regions  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  In  winter  the  winds  blow  ftota  the  lAtld  to  the 
sea,  and  in  summer  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  sea  to  the 
land  the  hot  air  retains  as  vapour  such  moisture  as  is  not  con- 
densed on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Rains  do  occasionally  fall 
in  the  interior  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  the  watercourses  \  and 
this  accounts  for  the  possibility  of  bringing  water  to  the  surface 
in  some  places  by  means  of  artesian  wellu.  The  east  coilst  strips 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  rain,  and  the  monsoons  bring  it  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  as  in  other  tropical  countries.  North- 
west winds,  corresponding  to  the  south-west  winds  of  Western 
Europe,  bring  rain  to  the  south-west  of  Austtalia. 
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[b)  The  staple  productions  of  Australia  are  gold,  wool,  and 
preserved  meat.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  185 1,  and  since 
then  the  country  has  been  found  to  be  rich  in  minerals  of  every 
kind.  The  colonists  devote  much  attention  to  sheep-rearing, 
for  which  the  vast  extent  and  excellent  quality  of  the  pasture 
lands  are  well  adapted. 

(c)  Melbourne,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  was  founded  in  1835  after 
the  discovery  of  rich  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Philip  Bay.  It  is  the  capital  of  Victoria.  In  the  interior  north- 
west of  this  town  are  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst,  the  former  being 
the  centre  of  the  declining  gold-digging  region  of  Victoria,  and 
the  latter  the  growing  centre  of  the  region  in  which  gold  is 
obtained  by  the  crushing  of  quartz.  Sydney^  capital  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  the  oldest  city  in  Australia,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  To  the 
north  is  Newcastle,  noted  for  coal,  and  Bathurst  is  in  the  interior. 
Brisbane  is  the  capital  of  Queensland.  Adelaide,  capital  of 
South  Australia,  is  built  on  the  only  part  of  the  coast  where 
vessels  have  a  safe  basin  in  which  to  load  alongside  a  wharf. 
Ptrth  is  the  capital  of  West  Australia. 

3.  Enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  rivers  originate,  with 
illustrative  examples. 

A  river  may  have  its  source — that  is,  its  longest  branch  may 
originate — in  {a)  a  spring,  like  the  Jordan  and  the  Danube  ;  in 
(b)  a  lake,  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Amazon,  and  probably  the 
Nile  ;  or  in  (c)  a  glacier,  like  the  Rhone. 

History. 

1.  Estimate  the  effect  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain  upon  the 
civilisation  of  the  country.  Mention  the  chief  Roman  remains 
which  are  still  in  existence  in  Britain. 

(i)  The  Romans  held  the  island  as  a  military  settlement  in 
which  the  towns  were  mainly  peopled  by  tne  conquerors, 
and  the  country  was  studded  with  the  houses  of  the  gentry  and 
landholders  ot  the  ruling  race.  The  Roman  settlers  brought 
with  them  the  splendour,  the  refinement,  and  the  practical 
genius  which  distmguished  their  civilisation.  Agriculture  was 
so  far  developed  that  Britain  could  export  com  largely  to  the 
Continent.  Marshes  were  drained,  woods  cut  down  and 
orchards  planted.  The  youthful  Britons  were  trained  like 
Romans,  and  drafted  off  to  serve  in  the  armies. 

Remains  of  Roman  walls  may  still  be  seen  at  Chester,  York, 
Chichester  and  Lincoln  ;  at  Caerleon  (in  South  Wales)  and  at 
Bath  were  temples,  theatres,  and  palaces.  Even  now  in  places 
oooe  held  by  the  Romans,  the  workman  who  digs  below  the 
surface  comes  on  Roman  pottery  and  tesselated  pavements,  and 
in  our  museums  may  be  seen  the  pins  of  bronze  with  which  the 
Roman  ladies  fastened  their  hair. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Norman  invasion  of  England,  with  the  dates. 

(2)  About  1057  it  is  said  that  Harold  was  entrapped  by 
William  into  the  famous  oath  upon  concealed  bones  of  saints  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  assist  William  to  obtain  the  English  crown, 
and  become  a  vassal  for  his  earldom.  Harold,  however,  gained 
popularity  by  successes  which  he  gained  over  the  Welsh,  and 
by  the  action  which  he  took  in  Northumbria  against  his  brother 
I'ostig.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1066,  he  was 
by  the  Witenagemote  elected  king.  Duke  William,  however, 
instantly  demanded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  Harold 
replied  by  a  repudiation  of  the  oath,  and  an  assertion  of  his 
rights  as  conferred  by  the  Witenagemote.  Harold  followed  up 
the  defiance  by  the  expulsion  from  the  realm  of  all  the  Norman 
nobles  who  had  acquired  land  from  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
William  promptly  prepared  for  invasion. 

CotnpositioiL 

I.  Write  the  substance  of  the  passage  read  to  you  ;  or 
3*  Write  a  letter  on  *  Christmas,*  or  *  Keeping  Pets.' 

Edinburgh, 

31st  March,  1888. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  return  of  Christmas  calls  yearly  for  a  new  crop  of 
sentiment.  It  has  become  quite  a  custom  in  Scotland  to  hold 
Christmas  as  our  fellow-subjects  the  English  do.  In  former 
times  New  Year's  Day  was  the  great  Scotch  holiday  of  the 
winter  season,  but  it  is  now  giving  place  to  Christmas,  which 
brings  the  family  together  for  eating,  drinking,  and  general 


festivity  and  congratulation.  December  25th,  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour,  is  gradually  losing  its 
sacred  character,  and  becoming  entirely  a  secular  holiday.  The 
houses  are  decked  with  a  profusion  of  evergreens,  and  the  lite- 
rature of  the  season  has  a  certain  gorgeousness  about  it  from 
the  reward  cards  of  the  school  to  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
copies  of  favourite  authors,  and  the  pretty  books  of  Kate 
Greenaway  and  other  clever  limners. 

Holiday  games,  pies  and  plum-pudding  make  the  festival 
pleasant  to  the  young,  and  the  elders  live  over  again  the  yule- 
tide  of  former  years  in  watching  the  merriment  of  the  children. 
Christmas  tales,  coloured  by  superstition,  are  many,  and  the 
advent  of  the  day  bringing  '  peace  and  good- will  to  man '  is 
welcomed  with  chimes  of  toIIs,  and,  in  the  more  primitive  parts 
of  England,  by  carol-singing. 

These  are  but  a  few  desultory  ideas  on  the  happy  time  of 
Christmas. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M.  S.,  Esq  ,  William  Teacher. 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

Latin. 

FIRST  STAGE. 

( The  anstuers  to  be  written  on  a  separate  paper,) 

1.  Give  a  list  of  words  which  take  ius  and  i  in  the  genitive  and 
dative  singular.    Decline  together  hoc  nutmn  and  gravis  orator, 

2.  Translate  and  parse  the  following  forms  : — rexerat,  amatu, 
audienda,  moneretur,  fore,  reget. 

3.  Translate  into  English,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics : — 

[a)  Claudite  portas  cives, 

{b)  Boni  magistri  fideles  servos  hahent. 

Optional. 

Translate  into  Latin: — 

(a)  Ye  have  heard  the  words  of  the  wise  man. 

{b)  The  wolf  is  in  the  fiekls  ;  the  shepherds  have  been 
warned. 

I.  The  following  words  take  ius  and  tin  the  genitive  and 

dative  singular,  viz.  :— alius,  uter,  alter,  alter-uter,  uter-libet, 

utervis,  unus,  solus,  totus,  uUus,  nuUus,  uterque,  and  neuter, 
ille,  ipse,  and  iste. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

Hoc        numen 

Haec        numina 

G. 

Hujus     numinis 

Horum     numinum 

D. 

Huic        numini 

His           numinibus 

A. 

Hoc         numen 

Haec        numina 

Ab 

Hoc         numen 

His           numinibus 

Singular. 

N.  Gravis     orator 

G.  Gravis     oratoris 

D.  Gravi      oratori 

A.  Gravem  oratorem 

V.  Gravis    orator 

Ab.  Gravi     oratore 


Plurau 

Graves      oratores 
Gravium   oratorum 
Gravibus  oratoribus 
Graves     oratores 
Graves     oratores 
Gravibus  oratoribus 


2.  Rexerat — (he    had    ruled),    3rd    pers.,     sing.,   plu-perf., 

indie  of  a  verb  of  the  3rd  conj.,  rego,  rexi,  rectum, 

rehire, 
amatu — (to  be  loved),  2nd  supine  of  a  verb  of  ist  conj., 

amoy  amaui,  aniatum,  amdre. 
audienda — (requiring    to  be    heard),   nom.,    sing.,   fem., 

gerundive  of  a  verb  of  4th  conj.,  audio  -ivi  -itum  -ire, 
moneretur — (he  should  be  advised),  3rd  pers.  sing.,  imperf., 

subj.,  pass,  of  a  verb  of  2nd  conj.,  moneo-m-itum'^e, 
fore — (to  be  about  to  be),  fut.  inf.  of  the    defect,    verb, 

forem, 
feget — (he  shall  rule),    3rd  pers.  sing.,  fiit.,  indie,  of  a 

verb  of  3rd  conj.,  rego,  rexi,  rectum,  regere. 

Translation. 

3.  (a)  Shut  the  gates.  Citizens  ! 

{b)  Good  masters  have  faithful  servants. 
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Parsing, 

Claudiie — 2nd  pers.,  pi.,  pres.,  imper.,  verb,   3rd   conj., 

claudi'si-sum  -ilre, 
dves — voc.,  pi.,  com.  noun,  3rd  dec!.,  ci vis-is. 
habent — 3rd    pers.,   pL,   pres.,   indie,   verb,    2nd    conj.^ 

kabeO'iti-Uunt'ere. 

Optional. 
{a)  Vos  audivistis  verba  sapientis. 
{h)  Lupus  in  agris  est ;  pastores  sunt  moniti, 

END   OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 
(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  papor, ) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  b^  the  Inspector. 

Pttuiuuiship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Parentheticafly.' 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the 
sentence  '  In  Sazcm  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd.' 

Arithmetic 

MALES. 

1.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  ^£'850  amount  to  ;f  i,  136  7s.  6d. 
in  7i  years  at  simple  interest  ? 

;^i,i36  7s.  6d.  -  £^tfi  =  £2S6  ys.  6d. 

y^229I   X   100  X      I       __     /•  2291    X  200 

^8     X   7i   X  850        -^8  X  15  x~85o 
=  4%H  p.  c.  Ans. 

2.  By  selling  goods  for  £^17  19s.  I  lost  9  per  cent.  ;  at  what 
price  should  I  have  sold  them  so  as  to  have  gained  10^  per 
cent.? 

£9^    :   ;fiioJ  ::  ^817  19s.    : 
;C8i7  193.  x  221  _  ^16359  X  221 
91  X  2  20  X  91  X  2 

=  ;f*W  =  ;g993  4s-  6d.  Ans. 

3.  A  person  invests  ;£'50O  in  Indian  Stock  at  98},  and  sells  out 
at  104I :  find  his  gain. 

98J    :    500  ::  £si  :   Gain 

/45  X  500  X  8  y.^..ofl  . 
^     8  X  791  ^* 

=  ;f28  Ss.  iof#f  Ans. 

FEMALES. 

1.  Simplify  f^i  -h  ^y  -  5  of  A^  x  ij. 

^    ■"   \7        loi      6       2iy 

(4?  +  A  -  J«  X  }  =  1?---!°  X  i 
_  32  X  7 

63  X  4 
s  |.     Ans. 

2.  Reduce  ^  o(  g^  acres  to  the  fraction  of  i  ac.  2  ro.  33  poles. 

VtT  oi  9?  aC'      -,  xVof  1560  pl^« 
I  ac.  2  ro.  33  pis.  273  pb. 

=  W 


s=  2;  Ans* 


3.  Explain  the  process  of  reducing  a  vulfi^ 
cimal :  reduce  ,\,  ^fVvi  and  1^  to  decimal  fra 


decimal 


r  fraction  to  a 
'Tactions. 


Kule. — If  the  vulgar  fraction  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  place  the 
decimal  point  after  Uie  numerator  and  aflix  ciphers,  aivide  by 
the   denominator  as  in  division  of  decimals  till  there  is  no 


remainder,  or  until  the  figures  repeat.  Place  a  point  in  the 
Quotient  before  as  many  figures  as  there  are  ciphers  affixed  to 
the  numerator.  We  thus  divide  by  as  great  a  number  as  that 
by  which  we  multiplied  the  dividend  and  so  give  the  quotient 
its  proper  value. 

TIT  -  -jg-  -  jSTi 

3A.  =  :m?|^^  =  ^0005859224 


A  = 


_  '3000000  _ 


=  -0428571 


4.  If  ^  cwt.  of  coffee  cost  £2,  at  what  price  per  lb.  must  it 
be  sold  to  gain  ^  of  the  outlay  ? 

i  of  the  outlay  =   12s. 
.'•  £3  I2S.  -J-  ^  of  112  =  price  required 

48 
=  IS.  6d.  Ans. 

Endid. 

1.  To  describe  a  parallelogram  which  shall  be  equal  to  a 
given  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

Book  I.,  Prop.  42. 

2.  If  two  equal  triangles  be  upon  the  same  base,  but  on 
opposite  sides  of  it,  the  straight  line  joining  their  vertices  is 
bisected  by  the  base. 


Let  the  two  equal  triangles  ACP,  ADB  be  upon  the  same 
base  AB  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it  then  the  straight  line 
CD  joining  their  vertices  will  be  bisected  in  the  point  G  where 
CD  is  cut  by  the  base  AB. 

Since  the  altitude  of  equal  triangles  (that  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  parallels)  upon  the  same  side  or  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  base  must  be  equal,  then  by  letting 
fall  the  perps.  DF,  CG,  upon  the  base  AB,  the  side  CE  is  equal 
to  the  side  DF,  the  right  angle  C£G  is  equal  to  the  right  angle 
DFG ;  and  the  angles  EGC,  FGD  are  equal  (I.  15).  There- 
fore (I.  26)  the  triangles  CEG,  DFG  are  equal  in  every  respect 
and  the  side  CG,  is  equal  to  the  side  DG,  and  therefore  CD  is 
bisected  in  the  point  G.  Q.  E.  D, 

3.  What  is  meant  by  superposition  t  Write  the  enunciations 
of  any  propositions  in  which  this  process  is  used. 

By  superposition  is  meant  the  placing  of  one  figure  upon 
another  as  a  method  of  proving  whether  their  corresponding 
parts  coincide  with  one  another.  Bk.  I.  Props.  4  and  8  are 
examples  of  superposition. 

Gratninar. 

'  I  have  been  studying  ho7a  I  mav  compare 
This  prison  where  1  live  unto  the  world  ; 
And  for  because  the  world  is  populous 
And  here  ij  not  a  creature  dut  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ' 

I.  Analyse  the  above  passage. 
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2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 
Analysis. 


(A 

2; 

0 

1 

1 

« 

U 

2 

'd 

0 

§ 

•^?r° 

cu 

0-    ..G    kH* 

1 

>« 

g 

! 

1 
1-^ 

g 
>% 

;3 

1 

8 

CO 

§1 

(li 

s 

.9 

.a^ 

i 

s 

HH 

H4 

M« 

1-4 

1 

II 

:S 

-1 

S    ^ 

is  :;> 

6 

1 

1 

1 

11 

*2  S 

11 

g 

^ 

2 

^ 

s  s 
1 

^ 

^3 

3 

J 

g 

^ 

'i 

.2 

0 

g" 

OT 

.« 

•2ja 

u 

1 

^2                     j; 

II  i 

0 

4  1 

1 

-P 

2  ^ 

J3  6 

M 

* 

.5 

1 

Parsing. 

^^Tto— indir.  interrog.  adv.  mod.  '  may  compare.' 
May—dMTH,  defect,  verb  {may,  might),  indie,  pres.,  ist  pers., 

sing.,  agr.  with  subj.  '  I.' 
le^^TV^sttbord.  conj.  (=  in  which)  introd.  subord  adj.  sent, 
yb/^prep.  forming  part  of  the  elliptical  conj.  phrase  *  for 

because  (that) ' 
tV— subst.  verb  am,  itku,  hetn,  indie,  pres.,  3rd  pers.,  sing., 

agr,  with  subj.  *  creature.' 
but — ^prep.  relat.  *  is  not  a  creature  *  and  *  myself.' 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  following  sentences  : — 
(tf)  He  asked  me  where  the  boy  lived. 
(b)  The  spot  where  the  hero  fell  is  marked  by  a  monument 
{c)  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood. 

Sentence  {a)  is  complex  consisting  of  a  principal  clause  '  He 
asked  me,' and  a  subord.  noun  clause  'where  the  boy  lived,* 
direct  object  of  *  asked.' 


{b)  consists  of  a  prin.  clause.  '  The  spot  is  marked  by  a 
monument '  and  a  subord.  adj.  clause  '  where  the  hero  fell/  qual. 
the  subj.  *  spot' 

{c)  consists  of  a  prin.  cl.  '  I  have  sinned,'  and  a  subord.  adv. 
cl.  of  reason  '  in  that  I  have  shed  innocent  blood,'  mod.  the 
predicate  *  have  sinned.' 

SECOND  PAPER. 
( TTiree  hours  allcwed  for  this  paper.) 

Geog^niphy. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Italy,  showing  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  insert  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and 
Brindisi. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  chief  products  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  of  Ceylon  respectively. 

The  valley  of  the  Ganges  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  is 
rendered  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.  Of  the 
stately  trees  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  teak,  which  rivals  the 
oak  in  firmness  and  durability.  Palm  trees  are  the  most  noted 
of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Rice,  the  chief  food  of  the  Hindoo,  is 
the  principal  article  of  cultivation.  Wheat,  barley,  millet  and 
maize  are  also  raised,  besides  the  sugar-cane,  the  mulberry- tree, 
cotton,  indigo,  pep]3er  and  various  kinds  of  delicious  fruits. 
Attention  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  which 
grows  wild  in  Assam. 

The  soil  of  Ceylon  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  producing  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  rice  and  pepper,  with  teak  and  other  valuable  woods. 
Plantations  of  cinnamon  amid  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  border 
the  south-west  coast  for  a  hundred  miles.  The  island  abounds 
with  gems,  and  there  is  an  extensive  pearl-fishery  in  the  ^f  of 
Manaar.  The  elephants  of  Ceyk)n  are  famed  for  their  size 
and  sagacity. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  degree  of  longitude  ?  What  is  its  length 
in  miles  in  Latitude  o   and  Latitude  90°,  respectively  ? 

Circles  are  imagined  as  passing  round  the  earth  and  through 
the  poles.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  360  intervals  called 
degrees  each  of  which  subtends  an  angle  of  one  degree  (or  ^th 
of  a  right  angle)  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

A  circle  conceived  as  crossing  these  meridians  (as  they  are 
called)  at  points  90°  from  each  pole  is  called  the  equator. 
There  is  no  natural  starting  point  from  which  to  measure 
longitude  but  it  is  now  generally  reckoned  from  the  meridian 
passing  through  Greenwich  Observatory.  Ix>ngitude  is  measured 
by  decrees  which  denote  the  angles  which  the  planes  of 
successive  meridians  make  with  one  another.  Since  these 
meridians  converge  towards  the  poles  and  are  most  widely 
separate  at  the  euuator  the  distance  covered  by  one  degree  of 
longitude  diminishes  continually  as  you  approach  the  poles. 
Thus  at  the  equator  or  latitude  o  it  is  rather  more  than 
69  miles  and  at  latitude  90°  or  at  the  pole  it  will  be  o  miles. 

History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  relations  between  Scotland  and 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  L 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  L  the  throne  of  Scotland  was 
claimed  bv  several  persons  and  the  English  king  was  asked  to 
arbitrate  between  theuL  Claiming  to  be  overlord  he  gave  the 
throne  to  Baliol  who  after  suffering  much  insult  rebelled  against 
his  Lord  Paramount.  This  led  to  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Edward,  who  defeated  the  Scots  and  marched  as  far  north  as 
Elgin,  exacting  homage.  Leaving  the  command  to  Surrey  he 
returned  to  London.  War  soon  broke  out  again  and  under  the 
patriots  Wallace  and  Bruce  great  progress  was  made  towards 
the  independence  of  Scotland.  In  1306  the  news  that  Bruce 
had  been  crowned  at  Scone  roused  the  old  *  Hammer  of  Scot- 
land,' and  he  reached  Carlisle,  where  he  lay  long  on  a  sick  bed. 
At  Burgh-on-Sands  his  dying  wish  was  that  his  bones  should  be 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued  (1307). 

2.  Write  short  historical  notes  on  Simon  de  Montford,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Give  in  each  case  the  leading 
dates. 

Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Frenchman,  married 
Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  IIL  Headed  the  barons  against  the 
king  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Lewes,  1264.  Formed  the  first 
House  of  Conunons,  1265.     Slain  at  Evesham,  1265. 

Perkin  Warbeck  pretended  to  be  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
Edward  V.     Encouraged  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
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James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Landed  in  Cornwall.  Fled  to  Beaulieu 
Abbey.  Surrendered  on  promise  of  life.  Imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.     Attempted  to  escape.     Executed,  1499. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  bom  at  Ipswich.  Educated  at  Oxford. 
Appointed  Dean  of  Lincoln,  1508 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Archbishop  of  York,  1514;  Chancellor,  151 5.  Cardinal  and 
Papal  Legate,  1518.  He  lost  all  his  offices  except  the  See  of 
York,  1529,  and  was  arrested  by  orders  of  Henry  VlII.  Died 
on  his  way  to  lAMndon,  I5ja    Aged  59. 

Composhioa 

Write  a  short  essay  on  '  The  sea/  or  '  Glass.' 
Glass. 

There  are  five  or  six  kinds  of  glass  which  difler  from  one 
another  not  only  in  their  use,  but  sUso  in  their  composition  and 
manner  of  manufacture.  The  glass  for  common  windows  is 
made  by  fusing  together  in  a  crucible  at  a  very  strong  tem- 
perature, sand  and  soda,  or  sand  and  potash.  For  crown  glass 
some  saltpetre  and  lime  are  added  to  these  ingredients.  In 
order  to  give  glass  its  proper  shape  and  thickness  for  windows 
an  iron  tube  is  put  into  the  molten  glass  and  the  lump  which 
adheres  to  the  end  is  blown  into  something  like  a  big  soap 
babble.  The  place  opposite  to  the  blow-pipe  is  then  opened 
and  by  whirling  the  blow-pipe  round  the  hole  opens  and  the 
bubble  becomes  a  round  ana  flat  sheet.  Sometimes  the  bubble 
is  blown  inside  a  wide  smooth  tube  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
cylinder  which  is  while  soft  laid  open  by  a  straight  cut  and 
flattened  out  To  make  plate  glass  the  pot  of  glass  is  emptied 
on  a  metallic  table  and  rolled  out  by  a  metal  roller.  After 
cooling  very  slowly  it  is  ground  flat  with  sand  and  water, 
smoothed  by  grinding  it  with  water  and  emery,  and  finely 
polished  with  iron-rust  and  water.  The  polishing  is  finished  by 
rubbing  two  plates  together,  a  little  water  and  rust  of  tin  being 
pat  between  them.  Crystal  for  salt-cellers,  decanters,  and  '  cut ' 
glass  things  generally  contains  some  lead-rust. 

School   Management. 

Enumerate*  the  qualities  which  should  characterise  the  read- 
ing of  a  senior  standard,  and  say  what  means  should  be  adopted 
to  cultivate  each  of  them. 

The  qualities  of  good  reading  have  been  well  sumncd  up  in 
these  two — intelligence  and  expression.  Reading  to  be 
intelligent  must  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  passage  read,  and  to 
be  expressive  the  tones  of  the  voice  must  be  adapted  to  the 
sense  so  as  to  bring  it  out  with  the  best  effect.  Expressive 
reading  can  be  obtained  only  by  uttering  the  words  with  purity 
and  distinctness,  the  former  having  regard  to  the  vowels  and 
the  latter  to  the  consonants.  These  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  persevering  correction  of  provincialisms  which  are  nearly  all 
violations  of  vowel  sounds,  and  by  careful  attention  in  the 
younger  classes  as  to  distinct  utterance  of  all  consonants 
requiring  to  be  sounded.  Correct  accent  and  emphasis  must  be 
i^sted  on,  the  fd^mer  having  to  do  with  syllables  and  the  latter 
with  words.  Emphasis  depends  on  the  reader's  knowing  the 
sense  of  the  passage  and  may  be  cultivated  by  intelligent 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  whereas  accent  being 
acquired  by  imitation  depends  entirely  upon  a  good  ear  and 
careful  correction  when  necessary.  Besides  these  a  deliberate 
style  with  fair  modulation  of  voice  may  be  looked  for  in  a 
senior  class.  With  careful  watching  in  the  lower  classes  good 
reading  should  now  be  pretty  general  in  common  schools,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  two  sets  of  reading  books,  fluency  in 
reading  should  be  no  longer  the  exception.  The  reading  of  the 
pnpib  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  teacher,  who  should 
endeavour  to  acquire  for  the  imitation  of  the  scholars  a 
correct  style. 

LatixL 

SECOND    STAGE. 

{  The  answers  to  be  written  on  a  separcUe  paper,) 

I.  What  verbs  in  Latin  govern  the  accusative  and  genitive  ? 
Give  examples. 

Verbs  of  accusing  [flccuso^  arguo\  convicting  {convinco^  co- 
arguo)^  condemning  (damno,  condemno)^  and  acquitting  {absolvo^ 
lihero)  govern  the  accusative  and  genitive — as  :  accusit  me  furti 
— he  accuses  me  of  theft ;  aliquem  sceleris  arguere— to  accuse 
one  of  a  crime. 


2.  Give  a  list  of  the  personal  pronouns.  Explain  how  se  is 
used  in  Latin. 

The  personal  or  substantive  pronouns  are  ego^  I ;  /w,  thou ; 
nos,  we  ;  vos^  you ;  what  is  sometimes  called  the  pronoun  of  the 
3rd  person  is  a  reflective  pronoun,  which  occurs  only  in  the 
oblique  cases  and  is  the  same  in  both  the  singular  and  plural 
and  for  all  genders  :— G.  sui,  D.  sibi.  Ace.  se  or  sese,  Ab.  se, 
or  sese. 

3.  Give  the  imperative  active,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
passive  oi  fadOffero,  and  nolo. 

Imperative. 
Present.  Future. 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.  Plur. 

Fac  facite.  facito,facito.       facitote,  faciunto. 

Fer.  fcrte.  ferto,  ferto.        fertote,  frunto. 

Noli.  nolite.  nolito,  nolito.      nolitote,  nolunto. 

Imperfect  Subjunctive  Passive. 

Sing.  Fierem,  -es,  -et. 
Plur.  Fieremus,  -etis,  -ent. 
Sing.  Ferrer,  ferreris,  ferretur. 
Plur.  Ferremur,  ferremini,  ferrentur. 
*  Nolo '  has  no  passive  voice. 

4.  Translate,  parsing  the  words  in  italics  : — 

{a)  Non  semper  beatus  est  qui  longa  vita  fruitur, 
{J})  Pepercisti  victis  miseris  iottosce. 

Translation. 

{a)  He  is  not  always  a  happy  man  who  enjoys  a  long  life. 
(b)  You  have  spared  the  conquered,  pardon  the  wretched. 

Parsing. 

Fruitur — 3rd  pers.,  sing.,  subj.  *qui,'  pres.,  indie,  dep.,  3rd 

conj.  frtior^  fntctus  or  frtdtus^  jrui,  gov.  abL  *  vita.* 
Pepercisti — 2nd  pers.,  sing.,  subj.  (tu),  indie,  perf.  3rd  conj. 

parco,  peperci   or  parsi,  parsum  01  parsitum^  parcere^ 

gov.  dat.  '  victis.  * 
Victis — complete  part.  pass.  dat.  pi.  verb,  3rd  conj.  vituo, 

znci,  met  urn,  viftcere, 
Ignosce — 2nd  pers.,  sing.,  subj.  (tu),  pres.,  imper.,  3rd  conj. 

igfwsco^  -noi'i,  -ftotum,  -twscere,  gov,  dat.  *  miseris.' 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  :— 

(a)  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  friend. 
{b)  We  ought  not  rashly  to  believe  the  words  of  the 
orator. 

(a)  Tucundum  est  amicum  habere. 

\b)  Non  temere  credamus  oratoris  verbis  oportet. 

END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
(  Two  hours  and  a  half  altoived  for  this  Paper,) 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship.. 

Write,  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
'Parenthetically.* 

Write,  in  small  hand,  as  a  sp>ecimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen* 
tence,  '  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned.* 


*  There/ore  when  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in  order  to  go  to 

the  root,  the  yr\io\^  party  was  frnt  under  a  proscription  so  general 
and  severe  as  to  take  their  hard-earned  bread  from  the  lowest 
officers,  in  a  manner  which  had  never  been  known  before^  even 
in  general  revolutions.' 

1.  Analyse  the  above  passage. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
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3.  Point  out  the  Latin  prefixes  in  the  passage,  and  give  their 
exact  force  in  each  instance. 

Analysis. 


o 


^^11 

«      ft,  .-5 

fe  e.s-| 

at  4*1.    C  ITS 
4>    S 


§ 
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1      Q 
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•s 

•s 
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M 
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•g 

1       0 

1 

1 

!      U 

A 
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.tr 

9    ^ 

2 
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^i 

H 
U 
Z 

s 

'ill 

.is 

Is 

e 

% 

I! 

1 

1-8 

gg 

CO   •=    «   p 

rt  2  P 
'C  0  ^ 

CO 

III- 

is 

1 

1 

a 

Parsing. 

Therefore — adv.  of  consequence  mod.  *  was  put. ' 
party — com.  colL  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  nom.,  subj.  of  *  was 

put* 
was — aux.  verb  of  voice  forming  with  past  part. 
ptU — intrans.  verb,  pass.,  indie,  past,   3rd  pers.,  sing.,  agr. 

with  subj.  *  party.* 
as — abv.  correl.  with  *  so,*  forming  part  of  the  prep,  phrase 

'as  to.' 
before — adv.  of  time  mod.  '  had  been  known.' 
even — adv.  of  deg.  mod.  the  phrase '  in  general  revolutions.' 


Latin  Prefixes. 


Prefix,  Significaiion, 

re-  back 

pro-  for 

re-  again 


Word, 


proscription 
revolutions 


Eadid. 

1.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
shall  be  greater  than  either  of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

(Bk.  L,  Prop.,  16.) 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares 
on  the  whole  une,  and  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together  with 
the  square  on  the  other  part. 

(Bk.  II.,  Prop.  7.) 

3.  To  produce  a  given  straight  line  so  that  the  rectangle  con- 
tained bv  the  whole  straight  line  thus  produced,  and  the  part 
produced,  may  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  given  straight  line. 


Let  AC  be  the  given  line.  Bisect  AC  in  E,  upon  CA  describe 
the  square  CDBA.  Join  EB  and  produce  CA  to  F  making  £F 
=  EB.  Then  the  rect.  CF.FA  is  equal  to  the  square  on  CA. 
Upon  AF  describe  the  square  AFGH  and  produce  GH  to  K. 

Then  because  AC  is  bisected  in  E  and  produced  to  F,  the 
rect.  CF.FA  together  with  the  sq.  on  AE  is  equaf  to  the  sq.  on 
EF,  but  EF  =5  EB,  .-.  rect.  CF.FA  together  with  thesq.  on  AE 
is  equal  to  the  sq.  on  EB.  But  sq.  on  EB  =  squares  on  BA 
and  AE.  Take  away  the  common  sq.  on  AE  and  the  rect 
CF.FA  =  sq.  on  AB,  that  is  the  sq.  on  CA  the  given  line. 
.'.  The  line  CA  has  been  produced  to  F  so  that  the  rect.,  &c. 

Q.  E.  F. 

Aig^ebra  and  Mensuratioii. 

I.  Divide  iac»  -  15V*  -  ^jfiy  +  4^  +  5i««V  by  417  -  5x» 

(—2^:^4-8x1/— sy.     Ans. 
-5jt*  +  4jry+3>'»)iap*-48j:*y+5iJcy+4^j/»-i5/* 
IPX*—  8jc*^-  6Lxy 


-4aa;^+S7xy+  ^x)^ 
— j^jry—  32  jy  -h  24xy^ 


2.  Solve  the  following  equation ; — 

1  [I  +  i  (^  +  2)]  -  *  [H  -  (li  -  ^M  =  i.V 
i[l  +  J  (*  +  2)]  -  ;f  [li  -  (li  -  :r)]  =  lA 

i  [»  +  (^7-+  3)]  -  *  K  -  i  +  ^]  =  U 

7  (4  +  ^')  -8(x-i)  =  3i 

28  +  ?if  -8j:  +  I  =  31 

168  +  63jr  -  48^  +  8  =  186 
15JC  =  186  -  8  -  i63 
15JC  =  10 
X  =^.  Ans. 

3.  The  diagonal  of  a  square  measures  8  feet  4  inches  ;  find 
its  area  in  square  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 

area  of  square  =  (5oin.)»  X  2 
»      =  5.a»  so.  in. 
„  „      =  .^sq.  yds.  7  sq.  ft  104  sq.m.  Ans. 
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Arithmetic 

MALES. 

I.  A  father  left  ;f  1000  to  be  divided  among  his  three  children 
in  proportion  to  their  ages,  which  were  10,  25,  30  years,  res- 
pectively.    Find  the  share  of  each. 
10  +  25  +  30  =  65. 

I      s.       d. 
/.  the  1st  gets  \%  of  ;f  looo    or     153^   16     \\^^,  Ans. 

„   2nd  „    J4    „ 

>i   31^    »    it    >* 


or    384     12      3W.  Ans. 
or    461     10      9|^.  Ans. 


2.  From  Inverness  to  Forres  is  27  miles.  If  A  start  from 
Inverness  and  B  from  Forres  at  the  same  time,  and  walk  to 
meet  each  other,  where  will  they  meet,  B  being  the  better  walker 
by  15  per  cent.  ? 

{a)  B  does  115  miles  while  A  does  100. 

\b)  /.  thev  do  215  miles  together  in  the  same  time  when 

walKing  to  meet  each  other, 
(r)  ITicy  will  therefore  meet  at  \\%  of  27  miles  from 
Forres,  as  B  will  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  way. 

^«  of  27  =  ^7  mis.  X  I  If)  _  141^  miles  from  Forres.  Ans. 

FEMALES. 

I.  Multiply  •!  by  -I  and  express  the  result  as  a  decimal. 

•i  X  -1  =  i  X  4  =  Vr 

=   •61234567^.  Ans. 

2.  Simplify  '^7'  "     ^  and  express  the  result  as  a  vulgar 

^    '      6*4-5-  4-06  ^ 

fraction. 

lO'oi  —  8*ooi^  _      2*009 

~  64  -^  4*06  6i  -i-  4A 

^    ?m 

=  \%ll  X  A  X  W 
=  mVol  or    I,YoV6V 

3.  Find  the  value  of  316  of  8s.  4d.  +  -016  of  ;f  2  2s.  8d. 
+  -cxJi  of  ;f  1  3s.  4d.  —  I '5  of  IS 

£   s.  d. 
3i6of  83.  4d.  =  lood.  X  3-16  =164 
+  -016  of  £2  2s.  8d.  =  5i2d.  X  tI3   =  o    o    8rVs 
+  •001  of  £1  3s.  4d.  =  28od.  X  Wdjs  =  P  _o    9f5_ 

-  1*5  of  IS.  =  IS.  X  li  =        1     4 

"LJ_1^  Ans. 

4.  A  man's  income  is  ;i'74l  2s.  6d.,  and  his  daily  expenditure 
is  a  guinea  and  a  half;  how  much  did  he  save  in  1885,  when  he 
had  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  8d.  in  the  £  ? 

Total  Income  =  ji'741     2s.  6d. 

365  days  at;f  I  lis.  6d.  =  £^74  17s.  6d. 

;f  7414  at  8d.  per  ;^  =    £24  14s.  id.  ;f599  "s-  7d. 

Amount  saved  =  ^141  los.  iid.    Ans. 

SECOND    PAPER. 

( TAree  hoitrs  allowed  for  this  paper, ) 

Geos:raph7. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  showing  the 
rivers,  and  giving  at  least  one  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  Write  short  notes  on  the  position  and  trade  of  the  follow- 
ing places : — Port  Said,  The  Congo,  Sierra  Leone,  Cashmere, 
Smyrna,  Singapore. 

Port  Saul,  a  seaport  of  Egypt  on  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal,  is  the  principal  coaling  station  for 
steamers  passing  through  the  canal,  and  nas  a  pier  a  mile  and  a 
half  long. 

Tike  Congo^  a  great  river  of  Central  Africa,  rises  in  the 
e<;|aatorial  lake  region  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  six 
miles  wide.  The  Congo  region  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  as  a 
field  for  colonization.  At  Punta  de  Lenha  are  numerous  cotton- 
factories,  the  cloth  being  manufactured  from  the  wild  cotton, 
which  grows  in  abundance,  is  of  good  quality,  and  easily 
separated  from  the  seed.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  this 
river  will  become  the  great  commercial  route  into  the  interior  of 
Africa. 


Sierra  Leotie  is  a  West  African  colonial  settlement  belonging 
to  Britain.  When  it  became  a  British  jjossession  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  company  was  formed  to  make  it  a  home  for  freed  or 
refugee  negroes.  The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy  to 
Europeans. 

Cashmere  is  a  mountainous  state  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
having  in  the  centre  a  !«mall  high-lying  valley  with  a  fine 
equable  climate  producing  com,  wine,  and  silk,  besides  roses 
and  other  flowers  innumerable. 

Smyrna t  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a 
deep  inlet,  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  number  of  seaports.  .\ 
railway  now  proceeds  from  Smyrna  inland  as  far  as  Alashehr, 
from  which  point  the  camel  caravans  start  for  the  interior, 

Singapore,  on  a  small  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  l^ing  in  the  route  from  India  to  Australia  as  well  as 
Eastern  Asia,  and  hence  the  most  important  scat  of  marine 
commerce  in  Indo-China. 

%  Show  the  effects  of  {a)  the  earth's  rotation,  and  {b)  the  heat 
of  the  tropics,  upon  winds  and  ocean  currents. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  winds  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  out  of  view  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  tropical  regions,  where 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  communicate  a  very  great  heat  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  air  in  contact  with  this  surface 
expands  and  rises  through  the  higher  stratum.  Supported  by  this 
stratum  it  flows  towards  the  nearest  cold  region,  its  place  being 
meanwhile  supplied  by  other  currents  proceeding  from  the 
adjacent  cold  regions.  Hence  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  winds/r<>///  the  north  woula  prevail  through 
the  year,  while  m  southern  latitudes  they  would  blow  incessantly 
from  the  south.  However,  as  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  from 
west  to  east  every  twenty-four  hours  its  equatorial  parts  move 
at  the  rate  of  looo  miles  an  hour  while  at  the  poles  the  surface 
remains  at  rest.  Hence  in  passing  from  the  higher  latitudes 
towards  the  equator  the  cold  currents  of  air  arrive  at  regions  of 
increased  rotatory  velocity.  As  they  cannot  keep  pace  with 
this  increase  of  motion  they  necessarily  lag  behind  and  form 
currents  flowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the 
globe,  or  from  east  to  lofst ;  and  thus  by  the  combined  effects  of 
the  rotation  of  the  globe  and  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
at  its  surface  the  northern  and  southern  currents  are  deflected 
and  modified  so  as  to  become  respectively  the  permanent  north* 
easterly  and  south-westerly  Trade  Winds. 

Currents  in  the  ocean  depend  upon^  the  same  causes  as 
currents  in  the  air.  The  waters  within  the  tropics  being 
greatly  heated,  evaporation  to  a  considerable  extent  takes 
place.  To  supply  the  waste  caused  by  evaporation,  as  well  as 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  destroyed  by  the  waters  at  the 
equator  becoming  heated,  and  therefore  lighter,  cold  currents 
will  flow  from  the  north  and  south.  Thus,  as  with  winds,  we 
might  expect  an  equatorial  current  and  return  currents  to  the 
poles.  The  normal  character  of  these  currents  must  also  be 
considerably  modified  by  the  distribution  of  land,  though  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  winds. 

History. 

I.  Trace  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  from  the  Revo- 
lution of  i638  to  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745. 

After  being  deposed  (1688)  James  II.  went  over  to  I^uis  XIV., 
and  in  the  following  year  bv  the  help  of  a  French  fleet  he 
invaded  Ireland,  to  be  finally  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
16S9.  In  1692  a  fonnidable  attempt  was  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  but  the  fleet  intended  for  the  transport  of 
the  army  was  completely  shattered  off  Cape  La  Hogue.  When 
James  H.  died  (1691)  Louis  acknowledged  his  son  as  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1 708  great  preparations  were  made  by  the 
French  king  at  Dunkirk,  but  partly  by  dissension  and  partly  by 
the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Byng  the  expedition  was  a  failure. 

On  the  death  of  Anne,  who  had  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  her  half-brother,  James,  called  the  Old  Pretender, 
declared  his  intention  of  claiming  the  throne,  and  accordingly 
his  friends  set  up  his  standard  at  Braemar.  The  Pretender 
himself  did  not  land  in  Scotland  till  after  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  and  the  surrender  of  Jacobite  supporters  at  Preston. 
Landing  at  Peterhead  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  he 
assumed  the  state  of  royalty.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  and  embarked  on  board  a 
French  snip  at  Montrose.  By  the  alliance  between  England 
and  France  James  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  He  after- 
wards married  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Charles  Edward,  and  Henry.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  resided  entirely  at  Rome,  where  he  died,  1765. 
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Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  in  1743  attempted  a 
fresh  invasion,  bat  the  enterprise  failed,  and  he  withdrew  to 
Paris  till  1745,  in  which  year  he  landed  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  set  up  his  standard  at  Glenfinnan,  where  he  was  joined^y 
a  number  of  Highland  chieftains. 

Eluding  Sir  John  Cope  he  hurried  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  way  was  joined  by  several  nobles  at  Perth.  Reaching 
Edinburgh  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace.  Sir 
John  Cope,  having  followed  him,  had  drawn  up  his  army  at 
PrestonfMins,  and  here  the  Highlanders  surprised  the  Royalists 
and  completely  routed  them. 

In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  Charles  invaded 
England  and  reached  Derby  on  his  way  to  London.  Forced  to 
retreat,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  though  successful  in  defeat- 
ing General  Hawley  at  Falkirk  he  continued  his  march  north- 
wards. At  CuUoden,  1746,  he  met  the  Royal  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  His  little  army  was  utterly  dispersed 
and  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  hills.  After  many  romantic 
adventures  he  left  Scotland  never  to  return. 


2.  Give  a  short  account  of  (a)  the  Act  of  Settlement,  {b)  the 
First  Reform  Bill,  {c)  the  People*s  Charter. 

The  first  Act  of  Settlement,  16S9,  settled  the  crown  on 
William  HI.  and  Mary  \\,  and  their  children,  in  default  of 
which  the  crown  was  to  go  to  Anne  and  her  children.  As 
William  was  childless  aad  Anne's  children  all  died  young  the 
second  Act  of  Settlement,  1 701,  was  passed,  to  secure  a  Pro- 
testant succession. 

The  First  Reform  Bill,  1832,  redistributed  the  county  franchise. 
Boroughs  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  were  disfranchised, 
and  no  borough  with  less  than  4,000  inhabitants  could  return  two 
members.  The  franchise  was  given  in  boroughs  and  cities  to 
all  householders  paying  at  least  a  yearly  rent  of  £\0y  or,  to 
vote  for  the  county,  of  ^f  50. 

The  *  People*s  Charter  '  was  a  document  put  forward  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign  by  a  set  of  men  named  Chartists, 
who  demanded  tne  following  changes  in  the  Constitution : — 
I.  Universal  suffrage.  2.  Vote  by  ballot.  3.  Annual  Parlia- 
ments. 4.  Payment  of  members  of  Parliament.  5.  That  every 
man  should  be  eligible  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  6.  That  the 
^country  should  be  divided  into  electoral  districts. 

Compositioii, 

Write  a  letter  describing  how  you  would  begin  a  class  in 
Geography,  or  on  *  A  house  on  fire.* 

Glasgow, 

28th  April,  1888. 

Sir, 

In  beginning  a  class  in  Geography  my  main  object 
would  be  to  gradually  make  them  familiar  with  the  meaning  and 
use  of  maps,  leading  them  to  distinguish  the  various  mancings 
seen  upon  them.  In  order  to  do  this  I  would  present  to  them 
diagrams  and  models  to  illustrate  geographical  teims.  For 
example,  the  model  of  an  island  might  be  shown,  then  a  per- 
spective representation  of  it,  and  finally  a  plan  (or  map)  of  it. 
If  the  same  island  can  be  pointed  out  on  an  ordinary  map  so 
much  the  better.  Other  islands  should  then  be  shown  on  the 
map,  and  their  similarity  commented  upon.  The  definition  of 
the  term  '  island '  should  then  be  got  and  put  into  a  sentence  to 
be  committed  to  memory.  In  our  school  we  have  a  very  fine 
set  of  twelve  pictures  called  *  Picturescjue  Geography,*  which 
form  a  fine  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  river,  sea,  lake, 
island,  &c.  Drawing  a  plan  of  the  school  gives,  perhaps,  a 
clearer  idea  of  a  map  than  any  other  method  ;  but  I  have  seen 
the  teacher,  by  covering  a  drawing-board  with  fine  sand,  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  mountain,  plateau,  valley,  plain,  &c.,  in  a 
very  clear  and  interesting  manner. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.M,  Inspector,  Esq.  Mary  Hume. 


School  Management 

Draw  up  full  notes  of  a  lesson  (specifying  the  age  of  the 
class  for  which  it  is  intended)  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

(fl)  The  complex  sentence. 

{b)  The  Trade  Winds. 

\c)  Green  (colour  lesson  for  an  infant  class). 


The  Complex  Sentence. 
{For  Standard  K  ;  aj^e  of  pupils  10  — 1 1.) 

1.  IniroducitQn. — Recapitulation  of  lesson  on  simple  sentence 
— subject — predicate  —object — extension  of  predicates  adverb — 
— distinction  between  itford,  phrase  and  setttence  {ilhtstraie  with 
copious  exercises  on  black-board), 

2.  Second  step, — Sentences  to  be  written  on  black-board  as 
follows : — 

{a)  The  teacher  knew  that  the  pupil  could  learn. 

{b)  The  pupil  that  studies  hard  is  sure  to  succeed. 

(c)  The  teacher  lefk  when  school  was  dismissed. 

Draw  from  the  class  that  {a)  consists  of  two  parts,  an  inde- 
pendent clause  and  a  subordinate  clause — ^the  latter  an  object 
and  equal  to  a  noun,  therefore  a  n<mu  clause.  Show  that  there 
are  two  predicates,  and  therefore  two  sentences,  one  depending 
on  the  other.  In  a  similar  manner  let  them  see  the  adjective 
clause  in  (^),  and  the  adverb  clause  in  {c).  ( IVrite,  and  ask  for, 
similar  sentences  until  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  form  and 
composition  of  such  sefitences, ) 

3.  Defttition, — A  complex  sentence  consists  of  a  principal 
clause  (part,  or  sentence),  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses, 
which  are  of  three  kinds, — noun,  adjective,  or  adverb  clause. 

4.  Analysis  tf  Complex  Stntence, — ^Read  over  sentence — name 
the  principal  sentence— then  the  subordinate  clauses  telling 
whether  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb,  with  their  relation  to  the 
principal  sentence — and  showing  the  connective.  These  sen- 
tences may  also  be  analysed  separately  as  simple  sentences. 

Latin. 

THIRD  STAGE. 

{Answers  to  be  written  on  a  separate  paper.) 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a)  Dum^  ea  conquinintur  et  conferuntur,  r.octe  intermissa 
circiter  hominum  milfia  VI.  ejus  pagi,  qui  Verbigenus  appellatur 
sive  timore  perterriti^  ne  armis  traditis  supplicio  adficerentur, 
sive  spe  salutis  inducti,  quod  in  tanta  multitudine  dediticiorum 
suam  fugam  aut  occultari  aut  omnino  ignorari  posse  existi- 
marent,  prima  nocte  e  castris  Helvetiorum  egressi  ad  Rhenum 
linesque  Germanorum  contenderunt. 

{b)  Quod  non  fore  dicto  audientes  neque  signa  laturi  dicantur 
nihil  se  ea  re  commoveri  :  scire  enim,  quibuscumque  exercitus 
dicto  audiens  non  fuerit,  aut  male  re  gesta  fortunam  defuisse  aut 
ahque  facinore  comperto  avaritiam  esse  convictanu 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  passages. 

Translation. 

(a)  While  these  things  are  being  sought  out  and  collected, 
night  having  intervened,  about  six  thousand  men  of  that 
canton  which  is  called  Verbigenus,  either  terrified  bv  fear  lest 
after  their  arms  having  been  given  up  they  should  be  visited 
with  punishment,  or  induced,  by  the  hope  of  safety,  because 
they  supposed  that  in  so  large  a  number  of  persons  about  to 
surrender  their  own  flight  could  be  either  concealed  or  be  alto- 
gether unknown,  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  having  gone 
forth  from  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  directed  their  course  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  conhnes  of  the  Germans. 

(b)  As  to  the  soldiers  being  reported  as  not  likely  to  obey  the 
word  of  command,  nor  willing  to  carry  forward  the  standards, 
that  he  was  in  no  way  disturbed  by  that  circumstance,  for  he 
knew  that  those  under  whom  an  army  would  not  be  obedient  to 
command,  either  fortune  had  deserted,  on  account  of  the  un- 
skilful conduct  of  some  enterprise,  or  that  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  some  crime  the  charge  of  avarice  had  been 
fastened  on  them. 

Parsins^. 

/Vf:^<?m A*— complete  part,  pass.,  nom.,  pl„  mas.,  agr.  with 
(homines)  verb,  2nd  conj.  pertcrrco^-ui^-itum^-crc 

jfi^^rtfjjj— complete  part. ,  nom. ,  pi.,  mas. ,  agr.  with  (homines) 
deponent  verb,  3rd  conj.  egredior^  egressus^  egredi, 

Dicto-^dX,,  sing.,  ncut.,  noun,  2nd  decL  dictum^  -»,  gov. 
by  audientes  (*  obeying*). 
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\,  Give  a  list  of  verbs  and  adjectives  which  govern  the 
abUtive  case. 

The  adjectives  governing  the  ablative  are:^iignu8,  indignos, 
contentus,  captus,  iretus  \  also  natus,  satus,  ortus,  editos,  and 
the  like. 

The  verbs  are  utor,  abutor,  frnor,  fungor,  potior  and  vescor 
diqnor,  glorior,  liberare  nitor,  nascor,  creor,  aAicio,  consto,  and 
some  others. 

4,  Translate  into  Latin : — 

(<z)  V^hen  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had  perbhed  the 
rest  laid  down  their  arms. 

{b\  In  ahnost  all  regions  of  the  earth  we  £ave  carried  on  war 
by  sea  and  land. 

{c)  The  dtizens  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  temple,  for  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws. 

(d)  Quum  magnus  militum  numenis  interiisset,  reliqui  arma 
sua  posoenint 

(b)  In  omnibus  fere  regionibus  orbis,  bellum  terra  marique 
gessimns. 

(c)  Cives  inire  in  templum  non  ausi  sunt  quod  hoc  a  legibns 
vetitum  est 


(To  U  continued.) 


BY  THE 
HEAD  MASTER   OF  A  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 


Standard  I. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  boys  being  divided  alternately 
into  sets  A  and  i?,  the  following  sets  of  sums  were 
dictated. 

A.  I  694  +  307  +  980  +46  +  798. 

2  411  —  19. 

3  600  —  591. 

B,  I  768  +  437  +  IS  +  909  +  67. 

2  90s  -  176. 

3  896  —  203. 

Answers.—^,  (i)  2825 ;  (2)  399 ;  (3)  9.  B.  (i) 
2196;  (2)  729;  (3)  693. 

Dictation  of  words : — SmcUl^  Pif^gtr^  Branchy  TabU^ 
Needle^  EyeSy  Cheese,  Mother,  Goose,  Money, 

Standard  II. 

Arithnutic  examined  by  means  of  following  sums : — 

A.  I   10,670  —  990. 
2  86,010  -r  6. 

4  69,089  X  970. 

B.  I  6,901  — p  1,087. 

2  63,794-7-8. 

3  4,896  X  750- 

4  68,37S  X  68. 

Answers.— y4.  (i)  9,680;  (2)  i4,335  5  (3)  lA^^ 
+  I  over;  (4)  67,016,330. 

B.  (1)  5,814;  (0  7,974  +  a;  (3)  3,673,000; 
(4)  4,649'S«o- 


Dictation. — '  Just  as  they  reached  the  worst  part  of 
the  mountain  one  of  them  fell,  and  in  falling  he 
knocked  down  the  person  in  front  of  him.  The  rope 
by  which  they  were  all  bound  together  broke  and 
four  of  the  travellers  when  last  seen  by  their  friends 
were  sliding  downwards.' 

Grammar. — ^The  boys  were  required  to  make 
sentences  with  proper  names ;  also  to  change  nouns 
into  pronouns.  They  were  asked  for  gender,  number, 
and  person. 

Geography. — The  following  are  specimens  of  the 
questions  asked. 

What  is  a  delta  ?  How  is  a  delta  formed  ?  Why  is 
it  called  delta?  (From  the  Greek  leUer  d$t$a  A 
orD.) 

When  a  river  has  not  an  iskind  at  its  mouth,  what 
is  the  mouth  called  ?  Mention  any  river  that  has  an 
estuary. 

When  the  tide  meets  the  stream  and  causes  the 
water  to  rise  what  is  that  called  ?    (Bore.) 

How  do  we  know  that  the  earth  is  round  P 

What  is  meant  by  the  sea-beach  ? 

What  is  the  hollow  called  which  a  river  makes  for 
itself? 

How  do  you  know  the  right  bank  of  a  river  ? 

What  do  you  call  the  place  where  a  tributary  meets 
the  river  t 

Standard  III. 

Arithmetic, — Specimen  cards : — 

A.  I.  ;^i6  OS.  i^d.  +  ;^9oo  17s.  od.  +  ;^675 
8s.  9}d.  and  twenty-five  guineas. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  3,006  farthings  and 
42,019  farthings,  and  write  the  answer  in  ^  a.  d. 

3.  Divide  half  a  million  by  19  times  194. 

4.  What  would  it  cost  to  give  60  children  each  an 
apple,  a  pear,  and  a  bun,  if  the  apple  cost  a  farthing, 
the  pear  a  half-penny,  and  the  bun  a  penny  ? 

^.  I.  ;^3,27S  14s.  4d.  +  ^7,oo6  12s.  ©jd.  + 
i8s.  lojd.  +  ;£'2,4i5  los.  I  id.  +  9jd. 

2.  From  ;;^i,4i7  17s.  4|d.  take  ;t '4  17s.  o|d. 

3.  Divide  91,400  by  98. 

4.  I  am  paid  four  sums  of  15s.  8d.,  Ss.  4d.,  7s.  iid., 
and  id.  I  divide  the  money  equally  among  my  four 
children.     How  much  does  each  get  ? 

Answers: — A.  (i)  ;£'i,6i8  los,  11  Jd.  (2)  £40 
i2S.9id.     (3)  135  +  nil     (4)  8s.  9d. 

B.  (i)  ;^i2,698  i6s.  iifd.  (2)  ;^i,403  OS.  3jd. 
(3)  932  +  ih     (4)  8s. 

Dictation. — The  following  passage  was  given : — 

*  The  queen  was  very  sorry  for  her  favourite,  and 
if  he  had  asked  for  mercy  she  would  readily  have 
granted  it.  She  daily  and  hourly  looked  for  him  to 
send  the  ring,  but  the  ring  never  came.  The  queen 
thought  him  proud  and  stubborn,  and  she  became  the 
same.' 

Grammar.—'The  Insi>ector  took  all  the  parts  of 
speech  in  this  Standard,  and  was  very  particular  with 
sentence-making.  He  required  adverbs  to  be  used  in 
different  ways,  and  questioned  on  the  inflexions  of 
nouns  and  pronouns. 
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Geography, — The  boys  were  closely  questioned  on 
the  district  in  which  they  lived,  on  the  manufactures 
of  England,  on  the  exports  and  imports,  on  the  chief 
towns  and  seaports,  and  on  their  trades.  Questions 
were  also  asked  on  the  basins  of  the  Severn,  Trent, 
and  Thames,  the  Black  Country,  Glamorganshire,  the 
Fen  District,  and  Hampshire,  and  especially  on  places 
of  historical  interest  and  places  noted  for  their  scenery. 

Standard  IV. 

Arithmetic, — A,     i.  Multiply  ;^6  i6s.  4id.  by  209. 

2.  Divide  ;£"3,689  3s.  i|d.  by  47. 

3.  Reduce  2  cwts.  o  qr.  15  lbs.  to  quarter  ounces. 

4.  If  a  penny  is  3  inches  in  circumference,  how 
many  times  will  it  have  rolled  round  along  a  path 
I  pole  5  yds.  long? 

B,  I.  Reduce  50,050  half-pence  to  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence. 

2.  Multiply  ;^439  6s.  9|d.  by  142. 

3.  How  many  ounces  in  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  4  lbs.  ? 

4.  If  a  pigeon  flies  54  miles  an  hour,  how  many 
yards  will  it  fly  in  3 J  hours  ? 

C     I.  ;^8,7oo  OS.  7id.  -r  29. 

2.  ;^489  "S.  7jd.  X  597. 

3.  How  many  half-pints  in  54  gallons  i  quart 
I  pint  ? 

4.  If  a  wall  is  320  feet  long  and  \\\  feet  high,  find 
the  surface. 

Answers. — A,  (i)  ;^i,424  i8s.  o^.  (2) 
;;^78  9s.  lo^d.     (3)  15296  qr.  ozs.     (4)  126  times. 

B.  (i)  ;^i04  5s.  5^-  (2)  ^62,386  7s.  4id. 
(3)  11,712  ozs.     (4)  45,440  yds. 

C  (i)  .^^300  OS.  ojd.  (2)  ^^292,280  i2s.  6|d. 
(3)  S?^*     (4)  40S  sq.  yds.  8  sq.  ft. 

Dictation, — *The  youth  was  summoned,  and  in- 
formed that  his  plans  had  been  accepted,  and  that  the 
prize  was  his.  The  gentleman  then  said  that  he  must 
put  up  the  building ;  and  his  employer  was  so  pleased 
with  his  success  that  he  willingly  gave  him  permission 
to  go.  The  studious,  painstaking  carpenter  became  a 
great  architect.  He  made  a  fortune,  and  rose  high  in 
public  estimation. 

Standard  V, 

Arithmetical  cards  were  given  containing  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  questions : — 

1.  Find  the  value  of  206  tons  7  cwt.  at  ;^3  4s.  7d. 
per  ton. 

2.  Work  the  following  |  +  ;?  -  \. 

3.  If  a  fourpenny  loaf  weighs  3  lbs.  when  wheat  is 
24s.  per  quarter,  how  much  would  it  weigh  when  wheat 
is  30S.  per  quarter  ? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  1,001  chairs  at  19s.  7jd.  each. 

5.  What  must  be  added  to  J  +  J  +  |  to  make  i  ? 
Answers.— (i)  ;^666  6s.  9id.     (2)  \%,     (3)  2  lbs. 

6|  ozs.     (4)  ^982  4S.  7id.     (5)  A. 

As  an  exercise  in  composition  the  boys  were  required 
to  reproduce  a  short  story  which  was  told  them  twice 
by  the  Inspector. 

Standards  IV.  and  V.  had  the  same  sentences  for 
grammatical  exercises,  parsing  and  analysis. 

A,  In  August  he  always  leaves  England  for  warmer 
countries. 

B,  The  soldier  took  a  last  fond  look  at  the  village 
church. 

C,  You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 


Geography  was  tested  in  these  standards  by  ques- 
tions on  places  of  historical  interest  in  Ireland,  on  the 
physical  features  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
interchange  of  production.  Maps  were  drawn  from 
memory. 

Standard  VI. 

Arithmetic,     A  card : 

1.  If  63  lengths,  each  \\  inches  long,  are  taken  from 
10  feet,  how  much  is  left? 

2.  If  a  man  travels  66  ft.  in  a  second,  how  long  will 
it  take  him  to  travel  402  miles  at  the  same  rate  ? 

3.  Simplify  (61*0089  +  i7'ooi926  —  '018)  x  '5- 

4.  If  id.  gains  i^d.  interest  in  6  months,  what  is 
the  gain  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Answers. — (i)  3  ft.  7  in.  (2)  8  hrs.  56min.  (3) 
38-996413.     (4)  300  per  cent 

Standard  VII. 

Arithmetic.  —A  card : 

1.  A  person  who  had  spent  |  of  his  money  at  one 
shop,  and  \  of  the  remainder  at  another,  found  he 
had  ;^57  12s.  left.     How  much  had  he  at  first? 

2.  Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  in  a 
second.     How  far  ought  it  to  go  in  5  J  seconds  ? 

3.  A  man  sells  com  for  ;^i7  and  loses  15  per  cent 
How  much  must  he  sell  it  for  so  as  to  gain  1 5  p^r  cent.  ? 

4.  What  is  the  average  daily  takings  for  six  days  on 
which  ^15  los.,  £1^  15s.,  ;j2o,  £\i  9s. 
£\^  17s.  2d.,  and  ;^43  i6s.  are  taken  respectively? 

Answers. — (i)  ;£"69i  4s.  (2)  i  m.  i  fur.  37  pis. 
5  yds.  I  ft.     (3)  £iz,     (4)  ;£25  7s.  lojd. 

Composition  for  Standards  VI.  and  VII. 
Write  an  Essay  on — 

A.  Boating,  or 

B,  A  Fisherman's  Life,  or 

C  An  application  for  a  situation. 

Grammar  for  the  same  Standards  was  tested  by 
analysis  and  parsing  of  the  following  sentences : — 

A,  I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand  my  name. 

B.  See  that  your  letters  are  properly  formed  and 
lean  one  way. 

C  Every  substance  through  which  light  passes 
bends  it  more  or  less. 

In  all  the  upper  Standards  oral  questioning  was  also 
given  on  word-building;  for  example,  make  other 
words  from  actor ^  consider^  arrange^  conuive^  sensc^ 
boy,  &c. 

The  upper  Standards  were  questioned  collectively 
on  Geography,  and  maps  were  drawn  from  memory. 


f  tactical  |[eebleto0rli  iit  d^Itmentarjj  Scfeaote, 

BY    MISS   J.   W.   warren, 

Imp:ctress  of  Needlework  to  the  Leicester  School  Board, 


It  is  no  easy  task  in  these  days  to  write  on  practical 
needlework.  It  is  not  a  new  subject ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  as  old  aod  time-honoured  as  any  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  the  difficulty  lies  just  in  this  fact — 
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nearly  every  woman  will  ridicule  the  idea  that  you 
can  teach  her  more  than  she  knows  on  such  a  gene- 
rally accepted  well-known  theme.  Now  I  venture  at 
the  onset  to  suggest  that  my  articles  are  for  those  who 
do  not  know  rather  than  the  class  referred  to  above. 
I  will,  therefore,  without  further  preamble,  address 
myself  to  teachers  who,  by  reason  of  distance  from 
educational  centres,  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  excellent  medium  the  Practical  Teacher  affords. 

My  plan  will  be  to  write  out  a  scheme  workable 
from  the  babies*  room  through  the  whole  school 
course,  giving  from  time  to  time,  where  necessary, 
sheets  of  patterns,  stitches  and  drills,  and  also  advice 
as  to  suitable  materials,  apparatus,  &c.  The  patterns 
will  be  in  anticipation  of  a  future  rather  than  in  con- 
sideration of  a  past,  and  in  all  cases  taken  direct  from 
a  garment,  the  worth  of  which  has  been  proved.  I 
shall  keep  close  to  Schedule  III.  and  endeavour  to 
give  clear  definite  instruction  by  the  way. 

No  mere  theorist  will  ever  be  a  good  practical 
teacher  of  needlework.  No  amount  of  reading  will 
make  her  a  skilful  needlewoman.  Practice  and  nothing 
else  in  the  world  will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  one  and  every  young  teacher,  try 
every  specimen  yourself  before  you  attempt  to  teach 
it,  do  not  deceive  yourself  with  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, believe  me  no  ignorance  is  more  fatal  than 
that  which  excuses  itself  in  this  way.  Even  the 
elementary  drills  that  accompany  this  month's  issue 
should  be  gone  through  time  after  time,  and  the  words 
committed  to  memory  ere  you  bring  them  before  your 
pupils.  To  put  immature  plans  into  execution  is  to 
insult  child  nature.  And  as  I  write  on  tried  methods 
I  confidently  promise  success,  in  every  case  where 
practice  accompanies  the  lessons. 

Remember  that  needlework  is  a  domestic  art^  and 
as  such  must  have  more  time  devoted  to  its  practice 
than  a  mere  intellectual  lesson.  Instruction  should 
directly  be  followed  or  rather  accompanied  by  doing, 
not  even  letting  one  day  elapse.  Test  for  yourself 
the  advantages  of  the  methods  and  materials  sug- 
gested before  you  veto  them,  take  a  little  trouble  to 
get  ail  things  suitable  for  the  teaching  of  so  useful  a 
subject.  Remember  that  high,  low,  rich  and  poor 
alike  agree  that  this  at  least  is  a  necessary  and  useful 
part  of  a  girFs  education.  All  sympathy  is  with  you 
and  success  is  inevitable.  If  you  will  only  be  content 
to  creep  first  and  walk  next,  you  shall  in  the  end  run. 
With  these  few  opening  remarks  I  proceed  to  the 
actual  work  of  Schedule  III. 

^ Below  Standard  Lz=, Infant  Schools.— Needle  drill; 
position  drill ;  strips  18  in,  by  2  in.  in  simple  hemming, 
with  coloured  cottons ,  in  the  following  order:  isty 
black ;  2nd^  red ;  jrd,  blue' 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Infants'  Department ;  it  is 
certainly  within  the  compass  of  every  child  born  with 
a  fair  share  of  sense,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  and  con- 
stantly proved,  that  children  pass  up  to  the  girls' 
departments  without  even  a  fragment  of  this  necessary 
preparation. 

First  begin  with  your  babies.  Make  them  by 
pleasant  and  suitable  occupation  quite  ready  to 
thread  a  needle  and  put  on  a  thimble ;  no  more,  no 
less.  Less  is  neglect,  more,  though  possible,  is  dan- 
gerous and  unsuitable. 


Let  them  have  beads,  baby-threaders,  and  thimbles. 
These  simple  gifts  will  do  all  you  want,  and  when 
they  emerge  from  the  baby-room  you  can,  in  a  couple 
of  months,  teach  three  other  drills,  combined  thread 
and  thimble,  position,  and  stitch  drills. 

Plan. — Buy  a  ball  of  coloured  twine.  Cut  it  into 
half-yard  lengths,  one  for  each  child.  Fasten  at  one 
end  an  ordinary  shoe  button.  Provide  also  some 
large  wooden  beads  of  simple  colours,  I  have  used 
those  from  the  number  frame  when  it  has  been 
broken.  Any  kindergarten  depot  will  supply  them ; 
provide  also  per  child  a  tin  saucer,  cost  one  halfpenny. 
Let  each  child  have  one  or  more  beads  in  his  saucer, 
and  one  piece  of  string.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  each  * 
day  may  be  given,  without  fear  of  monotony,  to  this 
threading.    See  *  Bead-drill.' 

These  threading  lessons  admit  of  infinite  variety  by 
change  of  materials,  stories,  rhymes,  &c.,  but  to  enler 
more  fully  into  details  would  be  to  write  on  kinder- 
garten rather  than  needlework.  The  youngest  and 
newly  admitted  babies  may  join  this  drill,  the  beads 
are  too  large  to  get  down  their  throats,  or  up  their 
noses,  or  in  their  ears— hence  their  great  value  as  a  start. 
See  Bead-drill,  Sheet  I. 

Baby  threaders  are  needles  about  three  inches  long 
devoid  of  points,  about  as  thick  as  a  1 2  Bell  gauge 
knitting  pin,  corresponding  large  eye — cost  retail  four 
pence  a  hundred.  An  excellent  substitute  is  an 
ordinary  tape  needle,  with  the  useful  addition  of  two 
eyes,  the  twine  as  in  bead  drill,  but  with  the 
added  difficulty  of  two  free  ends.  The  babies  may  be 
put  through  the  threader  drill  very  soon  after  beginning 
the  beads,  indeed  where  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring 
the  beads  they  might  be  substituted  by  threaders. 
See  threader  drill.  Sheet  I. 

Though  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule  it  is  the 
custom  in  Infants'  Schools  to  use  a  thimble  drill.  In 
the  babies'  room  it  makes  a  very  useful  variety,  and 
is  exceedingly  popular  because  it  admits  of  some 
noise  which  if  rythmic  is  both  pleasing  and  instructive. 

Be  careful  in  your  selection  of  thimbles.  Let  them  be 
of  white  metal  *  Silver  washed '  as  it  is  called.  Fit  up 
your  little  ones,  take  time  and  trouble  with  this, 
remember  that  to  hurry  education  is  at  all  stages 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  more  absurd  in  a  class  of  babies 
than  elsewhere.  While  fitting  chat  constantly.  Some- 
times let  the  children  fit  themselves.  I  have  seen  girls 
content  with  a  thimble  too  tight  or  too  loose  but  never 
in  schools  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  work ; 
it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  a  slovenly  or  initable 
teacher.    See  thimble  drill.  Sheet  I. 

I  think  the  babies'  room  may  now  be  safely  left. 
I  am  aware  that  this  I  suggest  is  very  little,  that  work 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  done  by  these  mites  of 
humanity,  but  to  put  so  exceedingly  dangerous  an 
instrument  as  a  needle  into  the  little  untried  hand  is  to 
enact  a  discipline  that  in  itself  is  detrimental  and  wholly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  experience. 
I  prefer  therefore  to  leave  these  feats  of  daring  to  those 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  education,  a  very 
little  soundly  taught  will  produce  results  that  may 
surprise  even  the  one  who  imparts  it.  Next  month 
I  deal  with  the  actual  teaching  of  a  stitch  and  the 
accompanying  necessar)'  sheet  of  drills. 
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Pabd  <i^dsaQii  for  $up[U  %VM\tx%. 

BY  C.   J.   DAWSON,   B.A., 
Ex' President  of  the  N.U.E.  T. 

IV. 

There  is  one  kind  of  essay  in  which  pupil  teachers 
and  other  students  would  do  well  to  exercise  themselves 
if  they  would  attain  facility  in  composition  and  all  the 
advantage  which  the  practice  of  it  may  bring  them ; 
it  is  the  essay  based  on  poetical  ideas.  Some  subjects 
lend  themselves  very  readily  to  this  kind  of  treatment ; 
among  such  may  be  named  the  Coming  of  Spring,  the 
Blessing  of  Hope,  Ideal  Characters,  Teachings  of 
Legends  and  Fairy  Tales. 

An  important  element  in  essays  of  this  class  is  the 
quotation  of  opinions  of  other  writers,  or  of  passages 
poetical  or  otherwise  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
subject  and  the  essayist's  views.  There  is  an  art  in 
the  use  of  quotations,  and  some  of  our  eminent  prose 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  wonder- 
fully apt  manner  in  which  they  have  introduced  the 
words  of  their  predecessors.  Ease  and  skill  in  doing 
this  demand  of  course  that  the  writer  shall  have  his 
mind  well-stored  with  passages  bearing  on  his  subject 
and  suitable  for  quotation.  Where  the  conditions 
under  which  he  writes  admit  of  it,  he  should  en- 
deavour always  to  verify  his  quotations ;  but  if,  as  in 
an  examination,  he  is  writing  without  access  to  books, 
he  must  rely  on  his  memory ;  and  it  will  be  wise  for 
him  to  give  no  quotation  as  exact  unless  he  is  quite 
^ure  of  its  being  so. 

In  these  papers,  however,  we  have  in  view  not  only 
the  student's  task  of  writing  a  brief  essay  under 
stringent  conditions  of  time,  space,  and  entire  self- 
dependence  ;  but  also  that  careful  and  persistent 
practice  of  writing  without  which  readiness  and  skill 
cannot  well  be  hoped  for.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  not  confined  our  specimen  essays  to  the 
meagre  dimensions  of  those  which  can  be  produced 
in  the  few  minutes  a  pupil  teacher  can  devote  to  an 
essay,  when  the  whole  time  available  for  a  paper  on 
several  subjects  is  only  two  or  three  hours. 

We  would  recommend  that  every  pupil  teacher  and 
every  student  of  English  should  make  it  a  regular 
part  of  his  course  of  study  to  write  once  a  month,  if 
not  oftener,  a  careful  essay  on  some  subject  such  as  he 
may  have  to  deal  with  in  his  examinations  or  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

We  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  give  some 
examples  of  the  very  short  essays  which  may  be  written 
in  the  examination  time  allowed  to  pupil  teachers  or 
to  children  in  the  higher  standards.  We  propose  to 
make  the  model  essay  of  this  month  illustrative  of  our 
remarks  on  the  use  of  quotation  in  dealing  with  the 
poetical  aspect  of  a  subject,  and  the  subject  we  select 
is — 

The  Influence  of  Music. 

In  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples  of  whom  we  have 
detailed  knowledge  the  influence  of  music  seems  to 
have  been  generally  felt  and  recognised.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  refer  to  scripture,  to  mythology,  to  history, 
fable,  legend  and  poetry,  and  also  to  our  own  individual 
experience. 

In  scripture  we  have  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the 
powerful  effect  of  music  in  the  case  of  David's  playing 


before  Saul  when  the  latter  was  attacked  by  his  fits  of 
madness.  In  the  mythological  fables  of  the  Sirens 
and  of  Orpheus  we  have  the  influence  of  music  treated 
hyperbolically  as  affecting  not  merely  the  minds  of 
men,  but  the  actions  of  beasts,  and  even  having 
marvellous  effect  on  inanimate  nature.  In  the  words 
of  the  famous  Shakespearean  song — 

*  Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain-tops  which  freeze. 
Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing.* 

And  in  the  parallel  passage,  so  often  mis-quoted, 
from  Congreve's  *  Mourning  Bride,*  the  same  idea  is 
expressed — 

'  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak.* 

In  our  early  history  we  have  read  how  the  harping 
of  King  Alfred  beguiled  the  Danes  into  negligence 
of  their  watch,  and  we  have  all  heard  memorable 
anecdotes  of  the  influence  of  a  pipe  or  a  violin  in 
charming  wolves  and  other  savage  creatures  into 
temporary  harmlessness.  The  legend  of  the  *Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,'  so  wonderfully  cast  into  verse  by 
Robert  Browning,  will  recur  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader. 

The  poets  seem  never  weary  of  dwelling  on  the 
enchantment  that  is  wrought  by  music.    The  last  lines 
of  Shakespeare's  song  already  quoted  tell  us 
'  In  sweet  music  is  such  art, — 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die.* 

And  Tennyson  speaks  of 

'  Music,  which  gentUer  on  the  spirit  lies. 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes.* 

Luther  is  recorded  to  have  said  *  Music  is  the  art  of 
the  prophets,  the  only  art  that  can  calm  the  agitations 
of  the  soul.' 

This  soothing  effect  of  music  seems  to  be  the 
favourite  one  with  poets:  but  music  does  not  only 
soothe.  It  also  rouses  and  inspires.  The  soul  may 
be  not  only  *  lapped  in  soft  Lydian  airs,'  but  animated 
by  trumpet  blasts  to  deeds  of  heroic  courage  and 
patriotism.  How  often  have  the  lays  of  the  bards  and 
minstrels  with  their  wild  snatches  of  song  and  thrilling 
accompaniments  on  the  harp  moved  our  Celtic 
forerunners  to  fight  for  their  home !  and  how  in  later 
times  have  such  strains  as  the  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech,  or  the  Marseillaise,  or  the  Watch  on  the 
Rhine,  or  the  pibroch  of  the  Scotch,  stirred  men's 
hearts  to  fight  madly  for  the  cause  which  they  severally 
symbolised ! 

In  the  chase  and  in  the  dance  music  plays  an 
important  part.  To  the  latter  indeed  it  may  be  con- 
sidered indispensable,  while  its  connection  with  the 
former  is  marked  not  only  by  the  rousing  horn  but  by 
such  rare  old  songs  as  *  John  Peel '  and  « Old  Towler.' 

Again,  the  sublime  strains  of  our  modem  sacred 
music  seem  to  call  forth  and  give  expression  to  the 
highest  forms  of  reverential  worship.  Who  that  has 
any  ear  or  taste  can  listen  to  such  music  as  Handel's 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  or  Haydn's  'The  Heavens  are 
Telling,'  or  Mendelssohn's  *  Thanks  be  to  God,'  and 
not  feel  lifted  up  in  awe  and  adoration  ?  Great  Handel 
said  that  while  composing  the  Hallelujah,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  '  he  saw  all  heaven  open  before  him,  and 
the  Great  God  himself!' 

Indeed  the  inexhaustible  combinations  of  melody, 
rhythm,  and  harmony,  of  force,  speed,  and  expression. 
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are  capable  of  rendering  every  emotion  of  the  soul,  and 
so  give  rise  to  a  correspondingly  infinite  variety  of 
influence  produced  thereby. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this 
mysterious  influence  which  is  exerdsed  by  music. 
Carlyle  says  *  The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is 
there  that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect 
music  has  on  us  ?  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathom: 
able  speech,  which  leads  us  on  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that !' 

It  may  be  that  the  law  of  order  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  music  and  runs  through  every  variety  of  it 
has  much  to  do  with  its  influence.  It  has  at  all  events 
been  distinctly  recognised  as  an  essential  element  in 
music  that  it  should  be  based  on  law,  and  this  has  led 
to  a  sort  of  identification  of  orderly  and  harmonious 
movement  with  music.  Hence  the  phrase  *  Music  of 
the  spheres '  and  Shakespeare^s  lines 

'  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold*st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherub'ms.* 

Doubtless  too  there  is  a  natural  correspondence 
between  sounds  and  our  feelings,  or,  as  Cowper  puts  it 
in  his  '  Winter  Walk  at  Noon/ — 

'  There  is  in  souls  a  syinpathy  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  meltini^  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  chord  m  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies.' 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  music  is  the  persistency 
with  which  associations  cling  to  particular  tunes. 
Music  has  been  spoken  of  as  evanescent  in  its  nature, 
but  nothing  is  more  apt  to  awaken  memories  of  the 
scenes  of  far  away,  the  events  of  long  ago,  than  some 
song  or  tune  that  has  made  some  strong  impression 
upon  us,— not  even  a  painting  which  may  almost 
realise  a  scene  to  the  sight,  or  a  description  which 
laboriously  depicts  it  for  the  understanding.  What 
thoughts  crowd  on  the  mind  of  the  Switzer  or  the 
Savoyard  as  he  hears  in  a  distant  land  one  of  his 
native  Alpine  songs !  What  recollections  are  brought 
to  the  mind  of  a  Scot  as  he  listens  to  the  strains  of 

*  Auld  Lang  Syne '  or  *  Scots  wha  hae,'  or  to  a  son  of 
Erin  by  such  melodies  as  'The  Minstrel  Boy,'  or 

*  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls !' 


And  how  closely  favourite  tunes  will  ding  to  us,  to 
cheer  and  help  us  on  our  way!  Keble,  in  his  *  Christian 
Year,*  has  a  beautiful  stanza  embodying  this  thought. 

'  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 
Of  th*  everlasting  chime  ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
llirough  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  ftet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.' 

Rogers  also  refers  to  this  clinging  of  music  when,  in 
his  poem  on  Ginevra,  he  says  of  her  picture — 
'  It  haunts  me  still  like  some  wild  melody.* 
And  Coleridge  in  his  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc,  says 

•  Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought.' 

We  must  not,  however,  proceed  further  in  the  task 
of  attempting  to  analyse  the  power  of  music.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  diflicult,  perhaps  impossible.  But  the 
character  of  that  influence  deserves  a  moment's 
consideration.  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
I^renzo  the  words, — 

*  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.' 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  music  has  no  power 
except  for  good.  It  has  been  associated  with  dreadful 
deeds  and  degrading  pleasures  as  well  as  high  thoughts 
and  noble  enterprises :  witness  the  tradition  of  Nero's 
fiddling  during  the  burning  of  Rome. 

What  we  should  endeavour  to  do  so  far  as  our  own 
influence  may  reach  is  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  and 
those  about  us  a  taste  for  the  best  music.  The  lofly 
strains  of  the  great  classical  composers,  our  national 
songs,  and  such  tasteful,  pleasing  music  as  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  many  living  musicians  have  made  popular 
can  do  no  possible  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  are  likely 
to  have  a  refining  and  elevating  tendency.  They  wiU 
aflbrd  healthy  recreation  and  enable  all  who  come 
under  their  influence  to  live  happier  and  therefore 
more  useful  lives. 

{To  be  continued.) 


^Uterg  Column. 

RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  tnu  guesHan.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  whidi  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
pecessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3.  e*  When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  tneir  queries  legibly,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  month,  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed—'  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E,C 


GenermL 

I.  A.  H.  H. — You  should  see  who  are  the  examiners  and 
use  their  books  among  others  if  they  have  published  works 
upon  the  subject.  Bower  and  Vine's  book  is  certainly  excellent. 
Cnara  might  certainly  be  expected ;  not  the  others  you  name. 
All  necessary  re-agents  are  provided. 


2.  Agri. — You  say  you  want  '  Name  of  examiner  in  agri- 
culture'  and  best  text  book  for  purpose  of  examination. 
Explain  what  examination  you  refer  to  and  we  will  answer 
your  query. 

3.  Via. — It  is  intended  that  it  should  be,  and  roost  likely 
it  will ;  else  it  would  be  practically  useless. 
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4.  A.  S. — Phillip's  Atlas  contains  maps  of  the  British  Empire. 
So  does  Johnston's.  Both  are  very  good.  We  think  the  book 
is  about  4s.  6d.  but  you  really  don*t  need  it.  Yon  need  not 
write  to  publishers.  A  bookseller's  collector  knows  where  to 
go  quite  well.  Longman  is  the  publisher  in  the  case  you 
mention. 

5.  W.  B. — Longnian  and  Co.  publish  the  essays.  Your  book- 
seller ought  to  be  able  to  get  them  without  any  assistance. 
His  agents  must  know  quite  well  where  to  go.  Have  you  two 
booksellers,  try  the  other. 

6.  Napier. — (i)  There  is  no  man  that  fears  you  less  than 
he  fears  you. 

(2)  There  is  no  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he  fears  him. 

(3)  lliere  is  no  roan  that  I  fear  more  than  he  does. 

(4)  There  is  no  man  that  I  fear  more  than  I  fear  him^ 

7.  Pierre.— A  good  edition  of  Derri^re  les  Haies  is  published 
by  Hachette  and  Co.,  possibly  of  the  other  too.  Both  would 
be  well  annotated.  We  know  of  no  editions  with  vocabularies. 
All  Racine's  works  are  translated  and  published  by  Bohn. 
You  will  hardly  need  translations. 

8.  J.  H. — Ask  exactly  what  you  want  to  know  and  we  will 
ansiwer  you.  Your  question  is  too  general.  Meantime  get 
Hewett*s  Mother  tongue,  Lock's  School  Arithmetic,  Todhunter's 
or  C.  Smith's  Algebra  (larger  volumes),  Langton's  School 
Management.    Dunstan's  Manual  of  Music. 

9.  Reconnaissant.— Yes  we  think  it  would  under  good 
direction.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  be  able  to  do  it  for 
jroorself.  Such  things  can  be  done  but  time  is  always  wasted 
and  the  best  results  rarely  obtained. 

10.  ScOTCif.— -Large  hand.  Froms  of  the  letters  not  good, 
down  strokes  are  too  heavy,  curves  are  not  gracefu  L  You  bear  too 
heavily  upon  the  pen,  6a  Small  hand.  The  ink  and  pen  seem 
to  have  been  bad.  The  general  forms  of  the  letters  need 
improvement.  Steady  practice  of  a  good  model  for  a  few 
minutes  a  day  for  three  months  would  no  d^ubt  produce  a 
great  change,  70. 

1 1.  Leon. — You  should  never  assume  you  have  passed  till 
the  fact  is  announced.  You  have  done  right  to  enquire  at  the 
office,  if  they  won't  tell  you  we  cannot.  It  might  be  as  well  to 
wait  another  year.  Your  English  Composition  needs  very  great 
care.  Be  particular  with  the  punctuatkMi.  Your  note  to  us  is 
very  faulty  in  that  matter.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  opinion, 
firing  the  magazine  under  the  notice  of  your  friends. 

12.  W.  SULSTON.— All  students,  unless  prevented  by  illness, 
Uke  the  first  year's  papers  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  if 
they  pass  they  are  then  allowed  to  take  second  year's  papers 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  If  you  did  not  pass  in  some  of 
the  first  year's  papers  vou  would  not  be  able  to  take  some  of 
the  higher  subjects  in  the  second  year.  You  cannot  do  as  you 
like  in  the  matter.  You  may  assume  that  yon  must  take  the 
first  year's  papers  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year's 
papers  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

13.  Denton.— Large  hand  65,  small  hand  7a  The  writing 
is  not  above  fair.  The  large  hand  letters  are  stiff;  badly  formed, 
and  improperiy  joined.  The  letters  m,  n,  e,  s  of  the  small  hand 
are  the  worst  You  are  not  restricted  to  one  set  of  books. 
ImiUte  a  good  model  and  send  another  specimen.  We  should 
recommend  Cowham's  Mulhauser  series.  If  you  prefer  Vere 
Foster's,  use  them. 

14.  Admirer.  -No  ;  if  you  say  80  you  won't  be  right,  but 
you  won  t  be  far  wrong. 

15.  FABiOLA.--Twisden'8  'Theoretical  Mechanics,'  Des- 
dianel  s  •  Light,  Sound,  and  Heat,'  or  '  Light  and  Sound,'  and 
Gamett  s  Heat.  Mother  tongue  is  native  tongue.  For  us  it 
is  English ;  for  a  Frenchman  it  is  French.  You  arc  not  right  • 
it  is  not  the  baby  language  which  a  child  first  picks  up. 

Id.  SlonvR  Mawr.— («.)  For  July.     (/;.)  You  must  send  the 
question,     {c, )  Most  likely  in  June. 
VOL.  VIII. 


17.  Joseph  Bell.— From  micrometrical  measures  of  the 
lengths  of  the  shadows  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  mountains 
of  the  moon,  taken  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  heights  of  many  of  them  have  been  calculated. 

18.  L.  R.  W. — If  2a',  20"  be  the  inclination  of  two  radii  of  a 
circle  jr*  +  c"  =  r^  ^^  ^^  ^xis  of  jr,  find  the  eauation  to  the 
chord  joining  the  extremities  of  the  radii.     {PitrkU.) 

\jti  JTi,  5i  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
radii, 

And  let  x^,  t^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremity  of  the 
other  radius ; 
Then,  jti   =  r  cos  2a',  «i  =  r  sin  2a' ; 
Xj  =  r  cos  2a'',  Sj  =  r  sin  2a". 
Equation  to  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  points  jT],  zi 
and  jTj,  «g  is  : — 

(«  -  «i)  Us  -  ^i)  =  (Jf  -  Xy)  (54  -  Si)  ; 
.*.  Equation  to  the  line  is : — 

(«  —  r  sin  2a')  (r  cos  2a*  -  r  cos  2a') 

=  (jT  —  r  cos  2a')  (r  sin  2a'*  —  /•  sin  2a') 
z  (cos  2a''  —  cos  2a')  —  r  sin  2a'  (cos  2a''  —  cos  2a') 
=  X  (sin  2a''  —  sin  2a') 

—  r  cos  2a'  (sin  2a''  —  sin  2a') 
X  (sin  2a'  —  sin  2a'')  -f  s  (cos  2a''  -  cos  2a') 

=  r  (sin  2a'  cos  2a''  —  sin  2a"  cos  2a') 
2jr  sin  (a'  -  a")  cos  (a'  -f  a")  -f  2t  sin  (a'  -  a")  sin  (a'  -|-  a") 
=  r  sin  (2a'  —  2a'') 
s=  2r  sin  (a'  —  a")  (cos  a'  —  a*) 
Dividing  by  2  sin  (a'  —  a")] 

X  cos  (a'  +  a")  -I-  s  sin  (a'  -|-  a")  =  r  cos  (a'  -  a") 

s=  r  cos  (a*  —  a'). 


Arithmetic 

1.  FOLKESTONIAN. — ^The  successful  candidate  at  an  election 
polled  {  of  the  voters,  and  had  a  majority  of  756  over  his  rival, 
\  of  the  constituency  remaining  unpolled.  Required  the  number 
that  voted  for  each  candidate,  ana  gross  number  of  electors. 

Number  for  successful  candidate  =  |  of  electors, 

„        unsuccessfiil       „         =  (f  —  |)  of  electors 
_  40-27 

"  ~ir  " 

=  H  „        ; 

,'.  Difference  =  (I  -  \\)  of  electors 

_  27  -  13 
--45 

=  il  M        ; 

/.  tt  of  electors  =  756, 

54 
.".  Number  of  electors  -    7\6  x  ^^ 

=  2.430- 
Number  for  successful  candidate  =  ^  of  2,430 

=  4«6X3 
=  i.45«; 
„        unsuccessful       ,,        =  i>4SS  -"  75^ 

=  12t 

2.  Rhondda.— A  vessel  is  full  of  a  mixture  of  a  spirit  and 
water,  in  which  there  is  found  to  be  17  per  cent,  by  measure  of 
spirit.  Ten  gallons  are  drawn  off;  and  the  vessel  is  filled  up 
with  water.  The  proportion  of  spirit  is  now  found  to  be  15^ 
per  cent.     How  much  does  the  vessel  hold  ? 

Quantity  of  spirit  drawn  off"  =  17  7©  of  10  gals. 

=  t'o'c  «f  10  gals. 

=  Hgai«-; 

A  (i7°o  -  isr/o)  of  contents  =  WgsXs., 
i^  7g  of  contents  =  |J  gals., 
^^  of  contents  =  \l  gals. 

.*.  Contents  =   (^  x  ^\  gals. 

=  9o'gals»  An?. 
P 
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3.  NiTOR. — A  vat  contains  QCX)  gallons  of  methylated  spirits 
to  which  9  7o  ^^^  Vi\\\^  naphtha  has  been  added ;  how  much 
naphtha  must    be  added   to  bring  the  miztore   to   the  legal 
standard,  which  U  10  7o  o^  naphtha  ? 
Quantity  of  naphtha  at  first  =   I  7o  of  900  gals. 

=  9  gals.  I 
/,  Quantity  to  be  added  +  9  gals. 

=   10  7o  (900  gals.  +  Quantity  to  be  added) 
=  A  (900  gals.  +  Quantity) 
=  90  gals.  +  iV  Quantity, 
Quantity  —  -jV  Quantity  =  90  gals.  —  9  gals. 
•JV  Quantity  =  81  gals., 
/.  Quantity  =  81  gals,  X  V 
=  90  gala.  Ans, 
Or— 


gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

(100  - 

10)  : 

(900- 

9)  :: 

10    : 

Total  quantity  of 
naphtha. 

gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

^l^ 

:   %^  : 

:  liR 

;    Total  quantity. 

99 

=  99  gals. 
Quantity  of  naphtha  to  be  added 
=  99  gals.  -  9  gals. 
>  gals.  Ans. 


4.  Learn F.R. —Find  the  G.C.M.  of  3,116,295  and  9,883,705 
only  once  dividing.    (Marlborough  Arithmetic.) 

3116295)9883705(3 
9348885 

534820 
The  G.C.M.  of  the  two  numbers  will  measure  their  sum. 
3,116,295  +  9,883,705 
=  13,000,000  ; 
And  13  will  measure  534,820;  and  5  is  the  only  measure  in 
addition  commbn  to  the  two  numbers  and  their  sum  ; 
/.  G.C.M.  =5   13  X  5 
=  6^  Ans, 

Algebra. 

I.  Udgorn. — Solve: — 

(b  +  c){x^  c  ^b)  +  a{y-\-  a)  =,  2a»l 

ay         ^  (b  +  ^)'  \ 

(b  ^  c)x  "        rt«   ~  J 

(Hamblin  Smith,) 

{b  +  c)(x  +  c-b)-^  a{y^-  a)  ^  aa'T 

{b-c)x  a«  J 

{b  -{■  c)x  +  (b  +  c)(c  -  b)  ■\-  ay  +  a^  =  za^ 
\b  -^^  c)  X  -\b  ■\-  c)\b  -^  c)  -\-  ay  =  a^ 
\b  -^  c)x  -\-  ay  »  fl»  +  ^  -  <^, 
d'y  ^  x(h^  c){b  ■\-  cf 
X  (^  -  ^)  (/>  +  r)  -  flJ>  =  a 


(I) 
(2) 

(I) 
(2) 


(I) 

(^  +  0  i^  +  «y  =  «'  +  *'  -  ^1                     \ 

(2) 

(I) 

««(*  +  0 ^  +  «!y  =  (^ (rt«  +  ^  -  ^)     1 

(3  +  0  (^  -  ^)  ^  -  «^  =  0                 J 

(2) 

Adding] 

a^(b  ^-  c)x  •\-  {b  -t  €){b'^  -^  ^)x  =  fl«(«>4-*«-^) 

(h  +  c)  («»  +  ^»  -  ^•)  jT  =  ««  (a«  +  ^  -  ^) 

(b  •\-  c)  X  z=.  (^ 

b^-  c 

(2) 

aV  =  x(b^c){!b^-cf 

-  {b^c){p^-  cY  X  .  ^' 
b  -if  f 

=  «2(*-r)(^  +  0 

««M*^-^') 

.     ..        ^  -  ^ 

2.  Jean. — A  bag  contains  five  coins,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  can  be  nothing  but  shillings  or  sovereigns ;  two  shillings 
are  drawn  out  together,  and  are  not  replaced.  Determine  the 
value  of  another  draw  of  two  coins.     Give  full  explanation. 

There  are  four  hypotheses  with  respect  to  the  coins  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  probable  before  the  observed  event,  (i)  C 
shillings.  (2)  4  shillings  and  i  sovereign.  (3)  3  shillings  and 
2  sovereigns.     (4)  2  shillings  and  3  sovereigns. 

The  probability  of  the  observed  event  on  these  hypotheses  it 
respectively : — 

I,  3  X  },  S  X  J,  I  X  i 

=  '»  Ai  A>  iV* 

Hence  after  the  observed  event  the  probabilities  of  the 
hypotheses  are  respectively  ; — 

to*  A»  Tff»  rH' 

Now  on  the  first  hypothesis  there  are  3  shillings  left  in  the 
bag,  and  the  value  of  a  draw  is  therefore  two  shillings. 

On  the  second  hypothesis  there  are  2  shillings  and  one 
sovereign  left  in  the  bag,  and  the  value  of  a  draw  is 


2  +  (2  X 
"3 


"-)s.  =  V^ 


On  the  third  hypothesis  there  are  i  shilling  and  2  sovereigns 
left  in  the  bag,  and  the  value  of  a  draw  is 


(2  X  20)  +  (3  X  21) 


¥«. 


On  the  last  hypothesis  there  are  3  sovereigns  left  in  the  bag, 
and  the  value  of  a  draw  is  40  shillings. 


Hence  the  whole  value  of  another  draw 

=  [(«xa)+^xf)  +  (ixf)+(Ax4o,]s. 
5  10 

=    (I   +  V  +   }*  +  2)S. 

=  (3  +  4l+4A)«. 

=   iijs. 

=   IIS.  6d.  Ans, 

Meosnimtion. 

I.  John  Buku — Six  equal  circles  of  radius  a  are  placed  so 
that  each  touches  two  others,  their  centres  being  all  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle ;  find  the  area  which  they  enclose. 
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Area  enclosed  =  Area  of  circle  of  radius  a  +  6  times  area 
of  space  DEF; 

Area  of  DEF  =  Area  of  equilateral  triangle  ABC  —  3  times 
area  of  ADE 

=  Area  of  equilateral  triangle  of  side  2^-3 
times  i  area  of  circle  of  radius  a 

=  Area  of  triangle  of  base  2a  and  perpen- 
dicular height  tfV^"—  i  area  of  circle  of 
radius  a 

=  „.(V/J_Y); 

/.  Area  enclosed  =  a»  x  V  +  <5a'  (VT-  V) 

2.  Taggard. — Find  the  cost  of  painting  a  dog  kennel  5  feet 
long,  2  feet  wide,  each  side  beinff  2  feet  high,  and  the  p)erpen- 
dicular  height  of  the  ridge  of  roof  from  the  ground  being  3^  feet, 
at  3d.  per  square  foot.  (Scholarships  1 882  J 

Height  of  ridge  from  aides  =  (3^  —  2)  ft. 

=  lift.; 

Breadth  of   side  of   roof  =  >/(i  J)«  +  i«  ft. 

=  v<vTTft. 
s=  \/Vft. 
=  *ft.; 

Area  of  sides  =    {(5  x  2)  x  2}  sq.  ft. 
=  20  sq.ft.; 
„        roof  =:    (C5  X  4)  X  2}  sq.  ft. 
=   (If  X  10)  sq.  ft. 
=   l6|  sq.  ft.  ; 
„       ends  =  [{(2  X  2)  +  (I  X  li)}   X  2  sq.  ft] 
=  (5j  X  2)  sq.  ft. 
=   10}  sq.  ft.  ; 
.*.  Total  area  to  be  painted  =  (20  +  16}  +  io|)  sq.  ft. 

=  47i  sq.ft.; 

/.  Cost  of  painting  =  (47  J  x  3)d, 

=  I42d. 

=  us.  lod.  Ans, 


3.  Cyclops.— Find  how  many  shillings  can  be  placed  on  a 
table  round  another  shilling  in  contact  with  it  and  each  other. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  a  silver  coin  three  times  as  thick  as 
a  shilling  which  would  just  cover  them  all  ? 

(Harrcw  School  Entrance  Examination^  1886.  J 

Number  of  circles  that  can  be  placed  round  another  circle,  all 
of  the  same  size,  is  six,  for  distance  of  points  of  contact  of  two 
adjacent  circlei  with  central  circle  is  equal  to  radius  of  circle, 
and  circumference  is  equal  to  six  times  the  radius. 
.*.  Number  of  shillings  =  6.  Ans. 

Diameter  of  coin  that  would  cover  them  all    =  3  times 
diameter  of  shilling ; 

Now  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  square  of  their  radii  or 
dianieters ; 

.',  Value  of  silver  coin  =  is.  X  3*  x  3 

=  27«. 

F  £,^  y».  Ans, 


Trigonometry. 

I.  Truro. — Investigate  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  a 
circle,  which  touches  one  side  of  a  triangle  and  the  other  two 
sides  produced. 

If  Ri  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  touching  side  a  and  the  other 
two  produced,  and  R^  that  of  the  circle  touching  b  and  the 
other  two  produced,  show  that 

Rj  R^  =  ab  (cos  \  C)'. 

(Science  and  Ari,  iSjg.J 

N.B. — The  latter  part  of  the  question  only  is  required. 

B        C 

a  cos  -  cos  - 

Ri  =   -^ (TodhuntcT^s  'Plane  Trigonometry,' 

page  185), 


cos.^ 
2 


R,  = 


^  cos  -  cos  t 

2  2 


cos 


T>  /-*  AT' 

COS  -  COS  -  cos  -  cos  - 

RjR,  =  abx    -^    ?-  X    -    A        ? 
cos  i>  cos  ? 

2  2 

c         •  c 

a    tf*    X  cos  -     X  COS  ^ 


fl^  (cos  i  C)\ 


2.  Moss.— Calculate  the  ratio  of  the  parts  into  which  a 
r^lar  pentagon  is  divided  hy  a  line  joining  an  angular  point 
to  either  end  of  the  opposite  side.     (Science  and  Arty  i8Sr.) 

If  a  represent  side  of  regular  polygon  and  n  number  of  sides. 
Area  of  polygon  =  —  cot  -  ; 


Angle  of  polygon  = 


('*  -2)  IT 


Area  of  regular  pentagon  =  —  cot  -  — 
4  5 


Sa^ 


cot  36^ 


One  of  the  parts  into  which  the  pentagon  is  divided  is  an 
isosceles  triangle  of  side  a  and  included  angle 


(5-2)1 
5 
Area  of  triangle  =:  Ja'  sin  108° 

=  5-sm72^ 
One  part  :  Other  part 


_  3  X  180° 


=  108^ 


-  sm  72 


-T  cot  36'  -  2  ^^°  72". 


::  i  sin  72"  :  }  cot  36*"  -  J  sin  72°, 
::  2  sin  72**  i  5  cot  36**  -  2  sin  72*, 

::  2  X  2  sin  sff"  cos  36'  :  5?^^  ^^,  -.  2  x 2 sin 36° cos 36°, 
::  4sin>36''  :  5  -  4  sin*  36% 

::  4  (^'o-^v^)  :  5  -  4  ^^/io-2Vsy 

••   '^ioo-40>/s"+20  .  V^I0O-4OVT+2O 

4  '\  4 ' 

..  v^i20  -  40  y/g  ,      _  V^i2o  -  40  Vi 
4  '^  4  ' 


:;  Vx^.-^%Vs   '•  5  -  A*  -  i  v^. 
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3.   B'ham. — If  X  satisfy  the  two  equations 

r-  +  a=  —  ^ax  (Xii&&  =^  b^ 
jr*  -I-  rt»  —  2ax  cos  (60°  —  6)   =  r', 
show  that     2X'  =  a-  +  Ir  +  r  ±  /^S  n/j, 

where  S  denotes  area  of  triangle  whose  side  are  a,  b^  and  c,     {Science  Subject  K,  1884.) 
(l)      x*  +  a^  —  2ax  cos  B  -  l^ 
r*  +  a^  —  ^  =  2.ax  cos  6 

;»:3  +  fl«  -  ^a 


.*.  cos  9  = 
cos' 


2rtJC 

=  ^  +  <^  +  ^*  +  2flajc«  -^^  -  2rtV/« 
4^V 
(2)      jr»  +  fl^  -  2a^  cos  (60°  -  ^)   =  r» 
^r*  +  ^*  —  r=*  =  2^r  cos  (60°  —  $) 

=  2ctx  (cos  60°  cos  ^  +  sin  60°  sin  B) 

—  2ax  (J  cos  $  +  \1  sin  d) 
2 
^   +    tf3  _  ^ 

=  r +  ax  V  3  sin  <? 


•  v/3  sin  ^  =  A^  +  flS  _  ^  _ 


:»:»  +  ^9  _  //i 


=   ^*  +  2^'  —  2^*  ~  Jf''  —  g*  +  ^* 

2ar  v/3 

\  2aj:  v^3  / 

=  ■^*  +  <^  +  ^  +  4^  +  2^*-<^  +  2^Jg^  --  4r°Jir»  +  la-b^  —  4/?*^^  —  4A»r° 

I2a=*jr* 

Sin''  ^  +  cos=  0  -  ^  t_y  +  ^  +  4<^  +  2rt*jr3  +  2^x*  -  4fV  +  2/?'^  -  4<»V  -  4^^ 

I2rt'*jr=*' 
3jr*  +  3<><  +  3^  +  6^'.y»  -  6^^a^  -  6a^l^ 
I2a»ji- 

I2rt''-r* 
3rt2jc-  =  jr*  +  rt<  +  ^  +  ^  +  2<zV  -  ^x»  -  f«  r«  -  aV>2  -  ^V  -  *V 

X^  -  flSx^  -  ^A^  -  f9x«    =     -   a*  -  ^<  -  ,-4  +  flS^  +  fl5^  +  fic^ 

^tf3  +  ^+  <^\«  _  a*  +  ^4  +  ^  +  2/y«^  +  2aV  +  2^r» 
2 


Ji^  -  (rt«  +  /P  +  r2)  jc«  + 


/tf'  +  ^«  +  ^\«  ^ 


-.  fl4  _  ^  _  ^  +  ^a^j  +  ^«^  ^  ^^ 

-  3<»^  -  3^*  -  3<^  +  6a«<^  +  6aV»  +  6^^* 

4 

_  3  („  ^  ^  /i4  _  ^  ^  ggj^a  ^  2^t^  4.  2^v^ 

4 
=  3i^_JL*  +  f )  (g  +  ^  ~  r)  (g  -t-  f  -  ^)  (^jfjfj3_«) 
4 

-s  3  X  'P     (where  S  =  area  of  triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  and  c) 


rt«  +  ^  +  r«  ^    /- 


a«  +  *•  +  r3  ^     ,- 

*«   =   ^ db  2S  V3 

;.  2;c«  =  o«  +  ^  +  v«  ±  4S  n/J. 


Ipubltrations  $ccei:beb. 


Bell,  G.,  and  Sons— 

Syllabic  Spelling.    Parts  I  and  2.    By  C.  Barton. 

Blackie  and  Son— 

Commercial  Education.    An  Address  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blackie. 

Chambers,  W.  and  B. — 

Test  Exercises  in  Algebra.    Stages  i,  2  and  3. 


Chapman  and  Hall — 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Practical  Metallurgy.    By  A. 
Roland  Gower. 

Curwen,  J.,  and  Son— 

School  Cantatas : 

The  Fairy  Grotta    By  G.  W.  Stratton. 

Prairie  Life.     By  A.  T.  FoxwelL 
The  Training  College  Music  Course.    By  E.  Mills,  Mus.Bac. 

HeyWOOd,  John- 
Manchester  Tracts  on  Education.     By  T.  H.  Newbold»  B.A. 
Tract  2,  Overstrain  in  Primary  Schools. 
Tract  3,  Technical  Education. 
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Hodgson,  F. — 

The  Elements  of  JA)garithms.     By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A. 

Johnston,  W.  and  A.  K.— 

Movable  Alphabets  and  Numerals  for  Elementary  Schools  and 
Home  Teaching. 

Longmans  and  Oo. — 

Longmans*  Junior  School  Gcojraphy.     By  C.  G.  Chisholm* 

M.A..  B.Sc. 
The  •  Practicar  Mental  Arithmetic  for  Schools. 
Dress  Catting  Out.     By  Mrs.  Greenfell  and  Miss  Baker. 

Macmillan  and  Co.— 

Geography  of  the  British  Isles.     By  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D., 

F.R.S. 
Arithmetic  for  Beginners.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A. 

Miscellaneons— 

Little  Favourites  :  Juvenile  Poems.    Arranged  by  Bella  Gall.  . 

MoflEJEitt  and  Paige— 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  (with  Notes). 

Murray,  John— 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.     By  Francis  Hay  Rawlins,  M.A., 

and  William  Ralph  Inge,  M.A. 
The  Eton  Horace,  Part  1.,  Text,  Odes,  Epodes,  &c. 
„  „         Notes. 

National  Society's  Depository— 

5>cholarship  Questions.     1887. 

Sight -Singmg  and  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Nelson,  T.,  and  Sons- 
Young  Folks'  Natural  History.    Standard  IV. 
The  Rocket     Standard  V. 

Philip,  O.,  and  Son- 
practical  and  Conversational  Lessons  in  Spanish.     By  J.  W. 
Ralfs. 

Pitman  and  Sons— 

A  Manual  of  the  Type- Writer.     By  J.  Harrison. 
A  Manual  of  Phonography. 

Skerry,  O.  E.— 

The  Practical  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  and  Professions. 
By  G.  E.  Skerry. 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co.— 

The  Comhill  Magazine.    May. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.— 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.     Part  4. 

British  Birds.     By  W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

TTie  Banners*  Book  in  French.     By  Sophie  Doriot. 

A  First  History  of  the  English  People.     Parts  3  and  4.     By 

Amy  Baker. 
Silkworms.     By  E.  A.  Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Tildesley  and  Co.— 

The  London  Matriculation  Guide. 

The  Student  Interpreter's  Guide. 

Lower  Division  Men  Clerks*  Guide. 

The  Higher  *  Exam.*  Coach. 

Complete  Guide  to  the  London  Matriculation. 

Ward,  Lock,  and  Co— 

Sound,    Light,  and   Heat.     By  T.  Dunman  and  Chapman 

Jones. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.     By  T.  Dunman  and  Chapman 

Jones. 


The  'Practical  Teacher'  Sale  and  Exchange  Colnmn. 


For  .Sale. — Prince's  *  School  Management/  2s.  ;  Park's 
*  Manual  of  Method,*  is.  ;  Major's  *  How  to  Earn  Merit  Grant,* 
3s. ;  Saunder's  *  Class  Management, *j  is.  ;  *Notes  of  Lessons,' 
by  VV.  Taylor,  is.  ;  Moffatt's  *  How  ,to  teach  Grammar,*  9d.  ; 
Mof&tt's  *  How  to  teach  Arithmetic,'  is.  ;  Todhunter's  Euclid, 
IS.  lod.  ;  CoUier's  'Advanced  History,*  is.  4d.  ;  Huorhes* 
'  Modem  Geography'  (Revised),  is.  loid.  ;  Hey  wood's  'Com- 
plete Guide  to  Scholarship  and  Certificate,*  is.  ;  including  half 
postage. — Teacher,  18,  Rishton-lane,  Bolton. 

For  Sale. — Brown's  Music  Manual,  is.  4I.  ;  Elements  of 
Greek,  is.  3d. ;  Collin's  *  History  of  British  Empire,'  is.  4d.  ; 
Landon's  Algebra,  2s.  ;  .Sanderson's  *  British  Empire,*  is.  6d.  ; 
Goldsmith*s  England,  is  3d.  ;  Elementary  German  GramrcCir, 
IS.  ;  Health  at  School,  8d.  ;  *  Student*s  Manual  of  Geography' 
(new),  5s.  Cheap  and  in  good  condition. — Apply  Arthur  Davey, 
Roman  Bank,  Skegness,  Lines. 

(Dur  Certificate  Class. 

BY   DR.   GEORGE   BEACH. 
Btiid  Matter  of  Christ  Church  School,  MacciesJUkL 


READING, 

A  candidate  whose  readin;;  requires  much  attention  to  be 
passable  is  generally  *  a  bad  all  round  man '  with  very  little 
chance  of  success.  Yet  easy  as  it  is  to  read  tolerably  and 
fluently,  and  thus  score  a  moderate  number  of  marks,  it  i^ 
astonishin<r  how  few  really  good  readers — good  elocutionists — 
there  are  who  show  that  proficiency  *in  the  higher  qualities 
of  Reading  (such  as  expression,  tuoiiulation  of  the  voice,  and 
correct  detivery  of  long  and  itwolveit  sentences y  which  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  high  position.  Mere  mechanical  accuracy  may 
easily  be  obtained  by  constant  recourse  to  a  dictionary  and  by 
conversation  with  educated  persons.  Fluency,  too,  may  be  ac- 
quired with  equal  facility  by  constant  practice  ;  but  these  two 
qualities  alone  are  far  from  constituting  elocution.  For  this 
accomplishment  are  rec^uircd  many  and  varied  endowments, 
some  mental,  others  bodily — a  quick  intelligence,  a  vivid  imaig- 
nation,  a  lively  sympathy,  a  sound  judgment,  a  flexible 
voice,  and  a  good  ear. 

To  read  all  passages  well,  the  whole  of  these  qualifications 
sedulously  cultivated  are  necessary,  and  as  they  are  somewhat 
conflicting  very  few  i3ersons  possess  them  in  such  S3rmmetry  as 
to  be  good  *  renderers  *  of  every  style  of  composition — to  be  able 
to  range  *  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

How  is  our  Student  to  correct  his  defects  and  acquire  the 
various  styles  ? 

We  cannot  pretend  to  wade  through,  and  bid  him  beware  of, 
all  the  various  provincial  defects  or  vulgarisms,  and  to  suggest 
remedies  for  them,  but  the  student  will  be  credited  with  an 
ordinary  amount  of  culture  and  discernment. 

First,  let  him  study  the  passage  before  reading  it  (even  at  the 
Examination  it  .should  hurriedly  be  looked  over) ;  second,  let 
him  read  to  good  readers,  to  any  public  audience,  to  his  class, 
to  his  companions  ;  third,  let  him  declaim  to  himself— thrusting 
aside  the  fear  of  being  too  theatrical  (everybody  will  here  quote 
to  him  the  example  of  Demosthenes) ;  fourth,  he  should  listen 
to  good  preachers,  to  attain  a  grave  style — to  good  comedians, 
tragedians,  and  orators  to  secure  a  playful,  a  solemn  and  mourn- 
ful, and  a  generally  impressive  style. 

Read  ALoun,  therefore,  humorous,  ironical,  pathetic,  tragic, 
theological,  and  political  writings  (devoting  particular  attention 
to  the  books  selected  by  the  Department  for  your  English), 
having  previously  studieci  them,  and  entered  within  the  author's 
meaning,  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  overcome  any  physical 
defects  or  impediments. 

Speeches,  plays,  and  sermons  composed  especially  for  actual 
delivery  or  performance,  obviously  afford  greater  facilities  for 
improvement  in  reading,  than  books  intended  for  silent  perusal 
and  the  quietude  of  the  study. 

By  attention  to  the  foregoing  hints,  not  only  good  reading 
may  be  secured,  but  one's  style  of  literary  composition  will  be 
most  materially  improved. 

*  Acting  Teachers  must  read  to  the  Inspector  at  his  annual 
visit  to  their  schools.     They  are  not  required  to  recite,^ 
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COMPOSITION 

Is  a  most  important  part  of  the  English  required,  and  also 
intrudes  into  every  subject  of  the  curriculum,  excepting  perhaps 
Mathematics.  However  '  unadorned  and  plain '  Scnool  Manage- 
ment, Geography,  History,  Domestic  Economy,  &c.,  may  be  by 
themselves,  they  can  be  rendered  attractive  by  the  graces  of 
Literary  Composition. 

Without  doubt,  facts  pleasingly  set  forth  and  orderly  arranged 
will  impress  the  examiner  far  more  favourably  than  an  equal 
amount  of  *  dry-as-dust '  information.  Notwithstanding,  Com- 
position is  only  *  the  dress  not  the  corpus '  of  the  above-men- 
tioned subjects ;  and  when  space  is  limited  (as  it  generally  is)  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  '  tne  body  is  more  than  the  raiment.  * 

Throughout  the  generality  of  the  subjects  conciseness  and 
incisiveness  are  therefore  demanded,  leaving  to  the  Composition 
Exercise  proper  its  more  flowing  and  amplified  style. 

Thus,  there  are  for  the  student  two  species  of  Composition 
to  study  and  practice.  First  (and  this  mvolves  skill  m  sum- 
marising and  epitomising)  the  art  of  succinctly  answering  ques- 
tions. Second,  the  general  art  of  expressmg  ideas  lucidly, 
powerfully  and  attractively. 

Of  the  first  kind  we  need  say  little,  since  our  pupils  may  imi- 
tate with  much  advantage  the  '  Model  Certificate  Answers,*  now 
appearing  in  The  Practical  Teacher.  Yet  we  would  re- 
commend that  they  take,  in  addition,  any  tabulated  information 
such  as  a  list  of  battles  or  a  catalogue  of  mountains,  and 
endeavour  to  describe  from  them  the  given  campaign  or  the 
physical  features  of  the  particular  country.  This  is  a  very 
severe  though  very  profitable  test.  Of  the  second  kind  we  must 
discourse  more  fully  yet  still  briefly. 

The  Exercise  demanded  by  the  Department  mtist  not  be 
omitted  under  the  penalty  of  total  failure.  It  is  essential  to  a 
pass.  By  the  authorities  it  is  recommended  that  only  thirty 
minutes  be  dtvoted  to  this  Exercise, 

Generally  the  candidate  has  a  choice  of  four  subjects,  upon 
any  one  of  which  he  may  write  his  essay.  These  subjects  are 
picked  from  the  wide  universe,  comprise  both  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete — yet  are  nevertheless  so  selected  that '  every  school- 
boy knows  *  something  of  one  of  them. 

Were  every  paper  set  as  fairly  as  the  Composition  Exercise 
no  possible  fault  could  be  found.  Excluding  last  year's  themes 
(which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  our  columns),  the  following 
are  the  most  recent  :— 

Males.— Yox  i8S6.— I.  The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  ; 
II.  The  Queen's  Jubilee ;  III.  •  He  that  hath  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hath  given  hostages  to  fortune  ; '  IV.  *  The  gods  are  just, 
and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to  plague  us.' — For 
1885.— I.  The  discovery  of  the  Bermudas  ; '  I[.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  III.  <  Some  kinds  of  base- 
ness are  nobly  undergone  ; '  IV.  *  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of.' — For  1884.— I.  The  arbitrary  government  of 
Richard  II.;  II.  Trial  by  ordeal;  III.  «  Within  the  hollow 
crown  that  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king,  keeps  Death 
his  Court.' 

Females. — For  1886.— I.  Any  factory,  building,  or  memorable 
spot  ;  II.  The  distinction  between  Art  and  Science;  III.  The 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  perfect  drama  ;  IV.  *  For  a  crowd 
is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures. ' — For 
1885.— I.  Recreation  ;  II.  Self  Respect;  III.  The  Post  Office  ; 
IV.  *  Sermons  in  stones— books  in  the  running  brooks.' — For 
1884. — I.  Early  Friendship ;  II.  Advantages  and  possible 
Abuses  of  Liberty  of  the  Press;  III.  Art  and  Science  for  the 
people  ;  IV.  Write  a  story  illustrating  some  popular  proverb. 

We  have  reason  to  judge  that  subjects  like  *III.  '86 'and 
*  IV.  '85 '  (Males)  and  « IV.  '&6  '  and  *  IV.  '85  '  (Females)  are 
favourite  ones  with  the  Department,  and  that  their  selection  by 
the  Examinee  favourably  impresses  the  average  Examiner. 
Moreover,  as  they  are  chosen  from  the  play  or  essay  which  has 
been  studied,  the  answerer  can  by  them  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  has  more  scop)e  for  originality 
than  in  such  as  '  I.  '86.' 

In  our  Routine  suitable  themes  will  be  found. 

Before  commencing  to  write,  the  skeleton  of  the  essay  should 
be  drawn  up.  It  ii  most  important  that  the  logical  sequence 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  it  materially  assists  the  articu- 
lation of  the  various  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  prevents 
that  painful  disjointedness  which  is  often  so  apparent  in  the 
efforts  of  amateurs. 


Next,  the  style  adopted  should  be  carefully  selected.  Where 
possible  *  make  your  theme  your  example.*  Just  as  there  are 
onomatopoetic  words,  so  there  are  onomatopoetic  styles. 
How  splendidly  Denham  observes  this  (his  own)  rule  in  apos- 
trophbing  the  Thames ! 

'  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
Afy  great  example ^  as  it  is  my  theme j 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  full.* 

Southey's '  Cataract  of  Lodore  *  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  an  opposite  style,  yet  suited  to  its  subject.  Study  likewise 
Dryden's  '  Alexander's  Feast '  and  his  '  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's 
Day,' Pope's 'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,*  and  Collins'  'Pas- 
sions ' — ^all  of  which  were  composed  purposely  to  illustrate  this 
principle. 

For  Prose,  note  Shakespere's  ever-varying  style  (when  he 
nods  it  is  not  purposeless),  and  carefully  discriminate  the  differ- 
ence between  Macaulay  describing  a  battle,  and  discus:nng  a 
philosophical  theorem.  Of  course  read  Addison,  but  avoia 
f lews  paper  *  leaders.* 

See  also  our  remarks  on  Reading  (supra).  A  good  reader 
cannot  be  a  bad  literary  composer.  His  cultivated  ear  will  not 
let  him  stra^  too  far.  He  will  mentally  read-over  his  produc- 
tions, and  imagine  their  effect,  detecting  thereby  a  weakness 
here,  a  monotony  there,  or  perhaps  a  rugged  uncouthness,  re* 
quiring  the  substitution  of  emphasis,  variety,  or  a  more  refined 
now  of  expression. 

'  Shoi  t  sentences  and  simple  Saxon  words  '  are  generally  and 
wisely  advised ;  but  wc  venture  to  affirm  that  our  rule '  adapt  your 
style  to  your  subject  *  is  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  one. 
Nobody  advocates  the  use  (or  abuse)  of  Johnson  s  '  anfractuose' 
verbosity  and  Clarendonian  sentences  in  order  to  inflate  a  simple 
story,  but  in  subtle  disquisitktns  and  involved  controversies  the 
long-rejounding  word  and  the  complex  sentence  are  more  than 
merely  justiflable. 

But  beware  of  a  mixed  style.  '  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  do  not 
climb  at  all.'  Compare  (i)  *  He  put  out  the  fire:  (2)  *  He 
extinguished  the  conflagration*    (3)  *  He  put  out  the  cotiflagratum* 

No.  (i)  is  the  best  in  describing  a  simple  incident,  but  bad  as 
No.  (2)  is,  it  is  better  than  No.  (3)  which  is  '  horribly  mixed.' 

Begin  your  sentences  with  different  parts  of  speech^  except  where 
the  emphasis  of  repetition  dictates  otherwise. 


Compare. 


Shorter  Sentences  beginning 
with     Nouns    or    Pronouns, 

Poets  have  often  introduced 
into  their  works  the  agency  of 
supernatural  beings. 

Milton  has  succeeded  better 
than  any  of  them. 

Dante  decidedly  yields  to 
him  here. 

This  is  a  point  on  which 
many  rash  judgments  have 
been  pronounced. 

We  feel  inclined  therefore 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer. 

For 'the  emphasis  of  similar  construction,' see  Macaulay *s 
*  Relief  of    Londonderry.' 

Lastly,  be  exceedingly  careful  to  punctuate  correctly. 

As  any  respectable  Grammar  gives  the  commonplace  rules 
for  Composition,  we  shall  not  occupy  our  space  therewith. 


Longer  Sentetucs  commencing 
in  varieti  ways. 

*  Of  all  poets  who  have  in- 
troduced into  their  works  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings, 
Milton    has   succeeded    best 

Here  Dante  decidedly  yields 
to  him ;  and  as  this  is  a  point 
on  which  many  rash  ana  ill- 
considered  judgments  have 
been  pronounced,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  dwell  on  it  a  little 
longer.* 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briefly y  and  through  this  column, 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice, 

NORTHUMBRIA.— At  any  of  the  Departmental  Examinations 
the  highest  class  can  be  (but  seldom  is)  secured  by  taking  only 
the  compulsory  subjects.    Your  drawing  will  greatly  help  you. 

S.  W.  L.,  BiRMiNQHAM.^^No  apologies  are  needed  for  again 
addressing  us.     Queries  I  and  3.-— Yes.     Qw.ry  2. — DoubtfuL 

{To  be  c&ntinued.) 
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41.  The  tonic  sol-fa  notation  of  tune  can  be  quickly 
understood  by  the  most  casual  enquirer.  The  tonic 
sol-fa  notation  of  time  however  requires  closer  examina- 
tion, not  merely  because  the  signs  employed  are  more 
arbitrary  but  because  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
facts  to  be  shown.  This  circumstance  sometimes  leads 
teachers  to  neglect  to  study  and  teach  time  systematically 
and  to  put  the  blame  upon  the  notation.  But  the 
educational  advantage  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  of 
time  are  great.    The  important  facts  of  time  are — 

I  St.    The  division  of  music  into  pulses. 

2nd.  The  accent  of  pulses  (formmg  measure). 

3rd.  The  regular  period  of  pulses. 
In  tonic  sol-fa  notation  these  facts  are  constantly  shown 
by  the  signs  for  pulses,  strong,  weak  and  medium,  and 
by  placing  these  signs  as  far  as  practicable,  equal  in 
distance  from  one  another ;  thus  : — 

'         •       I  I  I 

•  •  • 

;     '     I     •     I     •■     I 

shows  strong  and  weak  pulses  in  succession,  and 

I        .        .  .        .  ... 

shows,  strong,  weak,  weak,  in  succession. 

The  point  in  teaching  is  to  exercise  unusual  care  to 
make  certain  that  the  meaning  of  these  arbitrary  signs  is 
familiarly  known. 

42.  In  teaching  time-notation  on  the  blackboard,  much 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  write  clearly. 
The  strong  pulse-signs  should  be  thick  and  quite  per- 
pendicular, and  the  dots  of  the  weak  pulses  should  be 
large  and  close  to  each  other,  and  pulse  signs  of  all  kinds 
should  be  ecjuidistant.  Much  prejudice  against  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  notation  of  time  has  been  occasioned  by  the  careless 
way  in  which  it  is  too  often  written. 

43.  The  first  lessons  in  time  notation  to  children  should 
make  the  meaning  of  the  signs  abundantly  clear.  It  is 
best  to  begin  a  lesson  by  drawing  an  exercise  on  the 
blackboard  piecemeal  in  the  presence  of  a  class.  A 
finished  exercise,  with  notes  in  the  pulses,  presents  at 
first  too  much  at  once  for  the  eye  to  take  in.  Analysis  of 
this  sort  can  be  better  done  after  synthesis  is  well  practised. 

44.  After  clearly  showing  the  strong  and  Aveak  pulse 
signs,  the  idea  of  measure  (the  number  of  pulses  from  one 
strong  pulse  to  the  next)  must  be  taught.  It  is  best  to 
get  pupils  to  feel  the  grouping  of  pulses  into  sets  of  two's 
by  ear  exercises.  For  instance,  the  teacher  sings  three  or 
four  sets  of  strong  weak,  and  asks  the  class  to  state  how 
many  sets  they  heard.  Next,  the  class  should  sing  from 
dictation  two,  three  or  more  sets.  The  word  measure 
should  now  be  taught,  and  the  class  will  then  proceed  to 
tell  measures  from  the  notation.  Supposing  the  following 
to  be  written  on  the  board  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  in  sec  42  : — 


^The  double  line  or  bar  shows  the  end  of  the  exercise.) 
The  teacher  should  draw  a  curve  to  show  the  first  measure 
and  get  children  to  come  out  to  draw  similar  curves. 

45.  Although  the  code  requirements  nowhere  test  time 
and  tune  in  combination  it  is  most  desirable  that  they 
should  be  connected  in  at  least  a  simple  manner  from 
almost  the  earliest  stages.  All  the  lessons  suggested  in 
sections  ^7  to  44  should  be  given  to  Div.  11.,  while  they 
are  leammg  the  Doh  chord,  and  the  time  and  tune  so  far 
explained  should  be  combined,  say  as  follows  : — 


:n 


:n 


:n 


:s 


:d 


:s 


:d 


The  coui^es  and  educational  charts  published  by  Messrs. 
Curwen  &  Sons  give  many  similar  exercises. 

46.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  continuations.  This  may 
be  done  as  follows  :  Teacher  sings  on  a  monotone  to  laa 
single  tones  sustained  through  two,  three,  four,  &c.  pulses, 
and  elicits  their  value  :  the  class  sings  in  a  similar  manner 
at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher :  the  continuation  or  *  keep 
on '  mark  is  then  taught  and  combined  with  easy  tune. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  children  to  come  out  in  turn  and 
place  'keep  on'  marks  where  directed.  Exercises  such  as 
the  followmg  are  suggested. 

1 1  :-  1 1  :-  1 1  : 1    l  :-.  1 1  :  l  1 1  i-^ 


n  :— 


d  :n    B  :n 


B  :  n    d  :—  I  n  :  8 
d  :—    B  :—   n  :  d 


d'  :-  ; 
d'  :-  I" 


d  :—  i  n  :  r   d  :  n    B 


'b  :-  d':t    d':B  Id':- 


Care  must  be  taken  that  the  continuations  are  sung  as 
such.  Children  soon  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  breaking 
continuations  from  the  note  in  the  preceding  pulse. 

47.  The  medium  pulse  and  four  pulse  measure  must 
now  be  taught.    The  methods  already  described  will 
suffice.    The  medium  accent  should  be  introduced  in  an 
ear  exercise,  imitated  from  pattern  and  prominently  shown 
on  the  blackboard.    Coloured  chalk  is  useful  at  this  stage.  ^ 
The  eye  gets  accustomed  to  detach  the  short  stroke  of 
of ,  the  medium  accent  when  it  has  seen  it  written  in  blue 
or  yellow  chalk.  .  It  is  not  necessary  to  spenfi  much  time 
to  secure  a  refined  distinction  between  two  pulse  and  four 
pulse  measure.    The  best  performances  of  artistes  often  , 
do  not  make  perceptible  distincitions  between  two  and  four 
pulse  measure.    Where  the  distinction  is  called  for  it  is 
mostly  made  instinctively  rather  than  in  obedience  to  I 
notation.  |  < 

48.  Pieces  of  music  commence  on  weak  or  medium 
pulses  quite  as  often  as  upon  strong  pulses.  When  the 
musical  phrases  of  a  piece  commence  upon  strong  pulses 
the  measure  is  said  tobe/n>/wrv,and  when  they  commence 
on  weak  or  medium  pulses  the  measure  is  said  to  be 
secondary.    Examples  : —  *  ' 

Primary  Measure. 


Gen  •  tie  spring  is    com  -  ing. 
Secondary  Measure, 


The    cc  -  ho     of     the  horn. 

49.  Almost  all  the  best  tonic  sol-fa  teachers  now  employ 
a  system  of  time  names  engrafted  upon  the  method  shortly 
before  Mr.  John  Cur^ven's  death.  These  time  names  are 
not  a  necessary  feature  of  tonic  sol-fa  teaching  :  they  are 
simply  one  method  of  cultivating  the  sense  of  rhythm, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  a  most  useful  means  of  com- 
munication between  teacher  and  pupil.  They  are  mainly 
used  in  monotoning  time  exercises  and  in  time  ear  exercises. 

50.  The  time  name  for  a  whole  pulse  tone  struck  is 
TAA  and  for  a  whole  pulse  continuation  -AA  {i,e,  TAA 
with  the  T  omitted  and  a  hyphen  substituted). 

51.  The  code  requirements  make  no  mention  of  time 
names.  Therefore  they  should  be  used  only  as  pre- 
liminary practice  and  all  exercises  should  in  addition  be 
sung  on  a  monotone  to  iaa. 
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Doh  is  F. 


Division  II. 

SPECIMEN  CODE  TESTS. 

Time, 
T^*o-pulse  measure. 


In  :r  !d  :n  Ib  :— :b  :f   n  :f  In  :r  Id  :— !l 


(Old 


Doh  is  D. 
(2)  »d  :b  'n  : 
I         I 
Doh  is  G. 
(3)ld:B,Id:n   r  :-;d 

I  I         .         '         i         I  I  I 

Doh  is  F. 
(4)  Id  :r  In  :—  n  :f  ,s  :— [a  :d  jr  :— In  :r  Id  :— 


8  :n  d':-|d»:t   d'ts  |1  rs  !d  :- 

I         I         I         I 

!n  :g  Ibi  :l,|t|:t|ld  :~ 


Doh  is  E. 

(5)  jd  :t,|d  :n   r  :d   r  :->  :s  |f  :n  's  :~;d':-| 
I  I  I  i  I  I  !  I  I 

Doh  is  A. 

(6)  I  :B,|d:t,  d:rjn:-|r  :^|n:B,|l,:t,!d 

Doh  is  D. 

(7)  J  :n  -8  :d  Ir  :n  if  :-Ib  ;-,1  :b  |1  :t  |  d' 


(8) 


Four-pulse  Measure. 
(9)    Doh  is  E. 

d  :-|r  :~|n  :d  Is  :-|B  :1  JB  :f    n  :r  |d  :-  1 


Doh  is  G. 

(  :d   t,:d   r  :d  lB,:~!n  :— Ir  :d  Id  :t,ld  |! 


s  :-|d':-|t  :1  |8  :~|1  :8  |f  :n 


• 


n  :r  jd 


(10)    Doh  is  Bl^. 
d  :-|t,  :-jd  :b,  Inir- 
Bj  :-|d  :-f8,:-|n,  :- 


f,:fl,|l,:t,!d:r  Id:-  > 
f,:n,|B,:d  |t,:-.|d:^ 


(11)  Doh  is  D. 


:n 
':b 


B  :  f  I  n  :  8  I  f  :-- 1  n  :  n 
d':-|t  :1  Is  :1  js  :d 


r  :n  jf  :b 
n  :- 1  r  :— 


1  :-|B  1 
d:-|- 


(12)  Doh  is  a 
d  :-|t,:-Id  :r  |n  :- 


n  :—  1 8  :—  1  f  :  n  I  r  :  d 


fl.:-|l,:- 
t,:l,|t,:d 


*i:d|r:-| 

r  :-  I  d  :-  li 


n  :-|8,:- 
d:-|8,:- 


l.:t,|d:r 
li:-|t,:- 


d:- 
d:- 


} 


(13)  Doh  is  B|>. 
(|d:-|d:t,|d:r 

(|r  :~|n  :r  jd  :t, 

(14)' 
(:n  Ir  :d  |t,:d  In  :-|d  J8,[l,:t,|d  :r  In  :-|r  » 

i:d  I  t,:d  |r  :d  |t,:-|d  :-|r  :~|n  :~lr  :-|d  || 

The  foregoing  tests  arc  written  in  tune  as  well  as  in  time. 
They  can  be  first  written  on  the  board  with  only  Maa'  for 
the  struck  notes.  But  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  pupils 
they  should  be  sung  aftenvards  to  some  easy  tune  form. 
When  sung  in  tune  they  should  be  sung  m  the  Keys 
marked.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  tests  are  in 
secondary  metuure, 

(Te  be  continued.) 
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END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 
Arithmetic. 

{Do  three  qtustiom  only,  iftciuding  question  ^  if  you  can.) 
MALES  ONLY. 

1.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  53261  and  53779.     Prove  that  the 
number  you  have  found  is  the  G.C.M. 

2.  Reduce  £$  6s.  9d.  to  the  decimal  of  £100 ;  and  3  tons 
1 1  cwt.  55  lbs.  to  the  decimal  of  32  tons  3  cwt.  47  lbs. 

3.  Add  together:  '175  of  2|  acres,  1 7*  i^  of  3  roods,  3*125 
of  i^  acres. 

4.  How  would  vott  prove  by  division  of  a  line  that  f  of  (  s  U  ? 
'  '•  '    ijof  5fbyTV*-2i. 


Multiply 
(1) 


52779)53261(1 
52770 


482)52779(109 
482 

4579 
4338 

241)482(2 
482 

Proof, — 241  measures  52779.  It  also  measures  53261.  .'.  it  is 
a  common  measure. 

It  is  also  the  G.C.  M.  For  any  number  which  measures  these 
two  numbers  measures  also  their  difference,  i*e, ,  482.  For  the 
same  reason  any  number  which  measures  482  and  52779  mea- 
sures the  difference  between  52779  and  any  multiple  of  482, 
/.^.,  241. 

But  no  number  greater  than  241  measures  it.  .'.  241  is  the 
G.C.M. 

(2)  £s  6s.  9d.  to  dec.  of  ^fioa 

^  £S  6s.  ?d. 
£ioo 

=  51* 
100 

«  -427 
""  '8' 
=  -053375-  Ans. 

3  tons  1 1  cwt  55  lbs.  to  the  dec.  of  32  tons  3  cwt.  47  lbs. 
^  3  tons  II  cwt.  55lbs. 
""  32  tons  3  cwt.  47lb8, 

^  tWt¥ 

=  *l.  Ans. 

(3)  •i75of2ja.  +  i7i$of  3r.  +  3'i25of  ija. 

=  '^75  a.  +  i7i3  X  3r.  +  V  X  Ja. 

2 

-•4375  a.  +  snt.  +  V/a- 

=  ir.  30p.  +  12a.  3r.  24p.  +  3a.  3r.  25p. 
=  17a.  or.  39 p.  Ans. 

(4)  (a)  I  should  divide  the  line  into  9  parts,  and  then  each  of 
these  divisions  into  7  parts.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  would 
be  1^  of  the  whole  line.  |  of  the  whole  line  would  contain  28 
of  these  subdivisions.  \  of  them  would  be  four  subs.,  and  .*. 
I  would  be  12  of  them  or  \i, 

(d)  iJof5ixA-T-2i 
=  V  X  V  X  A  X  f 
=  \h  Ans. 
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FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  Make  out  in  proper  form  the  following  bill : 

7  lbs  of  cheese,  at  8}d.  per  lb.; 
19  lbs.  of  butter,  at  is.  l|d.  per  lb. ; 
7^  lbs.  of  lard,  at  lojd.  per  lb.  ; 
9  dos.  boies  of  matches,  at  9  for  6d. 

2.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  5  acres  3  roods  25  poles,  at 
;f  35  105.  per  acre. 

3.  }  of  an  iceberg  is  immersed  in  water ;  if  ^  had  been 
immersed,  22,000  additiottal  cubic  feet  would  have  been 
immersed  ;  find  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the  iceberg. 

4.  How  would  you  prove  by  division  of  a  line  that  ^  +  ^  +  ( 
=  J?    Subtract  Z\  +  4*  from  I7,V. 


(I) 


Mrs.  Jones, 


Ijondon, 

April  2lst»  188S. 

Bought  of  Henry  Brown. 


7  lbs.  of  cheese  at  8Jd.  per  lb. 
19  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  ifd.  per  lb. 
*{\  lbs.  of  lard  at  io4d^  per  lb. 
9  doz.  boxes  of  matches  at  9  for  6d. 


(2) 


177 

10 

0     = 

2  roods  = 

acre 

"1 

IS 

0    = 

1  rood    - 

of  2  rds. 

17 

6     = 

20  pis.    = 
5pls.      =; 

of  I  rd. 

4 

8 

9     = 

of  20 

I 

2 

2i  = 

35 


d. 

o    = 
5 


value  of  I  acre 

„        5  acres 
„        2  roods 
,,         I  rood 
„        20  pis. 
5 


=  10- 


209     13    5|  =  value  of  5  a.  3  r.  25  p. 

(3)  A  -  i  =  ^-^~-  =  «  ^^^- 

\\  ^  22,000  cubic  feet. 

V,  =     2,000 

|g  =  180,000      „ 

=  6,666|  cubic  yards.  Ans. 

(4)  I  should  divide  the  line  into  eighths.  Then  one  half  the 
line  would  represent  four-eighths,  one  quarter  would  be  two- 
eighths,  and  these  added  to  one-eighth  would  make  seven- 
eighths. 

I7tV  -  (3i  +  4*) 
=   lo^  -  (i  +  #) 
>  63  -  (18  +  30) 
90 
=   lojt 
=   loj.  Ans. 


Composition. 

[The  passage  should  be  read  once  distinctly,  and  then  the 
substance  of  it  is  to  be  written  down  from  memory.  ] 

A  famous  naturalist  was  walking  along  the  cliffs  with  his 
favourite  dog  Nero,  and  sat  down  to  write  some  notes,  while 
the  dog  scampered  about.  After  a  time  Nero  returned,  but 
found  only  his  master's  hat  and  stick.  He  had  gone  down  the 
&ce  of  a  rock  in  order  to  get  a  rare  flower  he  saw  there,  and 
now  found  that  the  tide  had  risen,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  return.  Seeing  the  head  of  the  dog  peering  over  the 
cliff  at  him,  he  shouted  *  Nero,  good  fellow,  I  am  in  danger; 
go  for  help.  * 

Nero  seemed  to  understand  his  meaning  perfectly,  for  he  ran 
off  to  a  village  which  was  near,  and,  having  attracted  some 
men  by  his  excitement,  led  them  to  the  cliff.  They  fetched 
ropes  and  soon  pulled  up  the  gentleman.  He  had  much  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  dog,  for  the  place  was  lonely,  and  no  one 
else  could  have  heard  him  shouting. 


Granunar. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

{Answer  quesiions  i  and  2  and  one  other  qitestion») 

1.  By  torch  and  trumpet/aj/  arrayed 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade, 
AnA  furious  every  charger  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Say  how  many  sentences  there  are  in  these  lines,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  subject,  predicate,  and  other  parts  of  each. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italic. 

3.  Show  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  final  syllable  in  each  of 
the  following  words,  and  give  other  examples  of  words  similarly 
formed : — 

Bright^/x,  Heed/?jj,  Harm/w/, 

Spinj/^,  Reader,  ColdijA. 

4.  Make  with  each  of  the  following  words  two  sentences,  so 
as  to  show  that  a  word  is  not  always  the  same  part  of 
speech  : — 

High  {a)  as  an  adjective,  {b)  as  an  adverb. 

On  {a)  as  a  preposition,  [b)  as  an  adverb. 

Light  {a)  as  an  adjective,  {b)  as  a  verb. 

Step  [a)  as  a  noun,  [b)  as  a  verb. 

(1)  Two. 

(a)  Subject — Each    horseman,   fast    arrayed    by  torch    and 
trumpet. 

Predicate — drew 

Object— \ih  battle  blade. 
{b)   Connective — And 

Subj. — Every  charger 

Pred. — neighed 

Extension  of  Pred. — to  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

(2)  East—adv.  of  time,  mod.  '  arrayed.* 

arrayed -p&st  part,  of  *  to  array,*  referring  to  'horseman.* 

^rtf A— distributive  adj.,  qual.  'horseman.' 

dreto — verb,  irreg.,  trans.,  act.,  ind.,  past,  3rd  sing., 
agreeing  with  its  nom.  '  horseman.  * 

^ij— pers.  pronoun,  masc.,  sing.,  3rd,  poss.  case,  gov.  by 
« blade.* 

furious — adv.  of  manner,  modifying  '  neighed.' 

futghed—vtxht  reg.,  int.,  act.,  ind.,  past,  3rd  sing.,  agree- 
ing with  its  nom. '  charger.* 

tojoin—vexh,  reg.,  trans.,  act.,  inf.,  pres.,  gov.  by 
*  neighed.' 

/iwW/7— abstract  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.  case,  gov. 
by  *  to  join.* 

(3)  -^rt— to    make :    forming    veib    from    adj.;  strengthen, 

weaken,  widen. 

-j/^>r— agent :  forming  noun  from  verb ;  deemster,  punster, 
trickster. 

'less — without :  forming  adj.  from  noun  ;  homeless,  joyless, 
friendless. 

-^r— agent :  forming  noun  from  verb  ;  player,  binder, 
singer. 

-/i//— full  of :  forming  adj.  from  noun ;  sorrowful,  pitiful, 
wrongful. 

'ish — having  some  of :  adj.  termination  ;  reddish,  brown- 
ish, whitish. 

(4)  High—9A  adj. :  He  climbed  over  a  high  wall. 

as  adv. :  The  water  rose  high  above  its  usual  limit 
On — as  prep. :  He  walked  on  the  wall. 

as  adv.  :  He  read  on  till  he  was  told  to  stop. 
lAght^9&  adj.  :  William  carried  a  light  stick. 

as  verb  :  I  shall  light  the  ^as  presently. 
Step — as  noun  :  She  walks  with  a  light  step. 

as  verb :  They  step  quickly  on  the  street. 

END   OF    SECOND   YEAR. 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symbols  for  words 
may  be  used,  but  not  s3rmbols  of  operation^  such  as  — ,  -f,  x.] 
{.Answer  two  questions,  incltsding  question  j,  if  you  can  do  so,) 
I.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  have  likewise  their  bases 
equal,  the  angle  which  is  contained  by  the  two  sides  of  the  one 
shall  be  eoual  to  the  angle  contained  by  the  two  sides,  equal  to 
them,  of  the  other. 

Eudid,  Book  I.,  8* 
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2.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn 
two  straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle  ;  these  shall  be 
less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall  contain  a 
greater  angle. 

Euclid,  Book  I.,  21. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  terminated  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be 
bisected,  no  other  straight  line  terminated  by  the  same  two 
sides  can  be  bisected  at  the  same  point. 


In  the  triangle  ABC  let  the  straight  line  terminated  by 
the  side?  AB,  AC  be  bisected  at  F.  No  other  straight  line 
terminated  by  AB,  AC  can  be  bisected  at  F. 

If  it  be  possible  let  any  other  line,  as  GFH,  be  bisected  in  F. 

Then  in  triangle  ADE  the  two  ^s  ADE,  AED  are  together 
<  two  right  Zs(I-  17). 

From  point  E  draw  EK  parallel  to  AD,  and  produce  FH  to 
meet  EK  in  K. 

Then  in  two  As  FGD,  FEK  the  Zs  FDG,  GFD  =  Zs 
KFE,  FEK,  each  to  each,  and  one  side  =  one  side,  viz.,  DF 
=  FE. 

.'.  (I.  26),  A  FDG  =  A  FEK,  and  side  FG  =  side  FK. 

But  FH  =  FG  (Hyp.) 

.*.  FH  =  FK,  the  less  to  the  greater;  which  is  impossible. 

Wherefore  if  a  straight  line  ;  &c. 

Arithmetic 

{Amioer  three  questions  onlyy  iiuluding  the  tasty  if  you  can.) 

MALES  ONLY. 

'  I.  Find  the  difference  between  the  discount  and  the  interest 
on  a  sum  of  ;f 3,000,  payable  5J  years  hence  at  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2.  If  203  articles  can  be  bought  for  ;i'ioi  5s.  9id.,  how  many 
may  be  bought  for  ;£'i04  53.  7jd.  ? 

3.  What  saving  to  the  country  in  annual  interest  would  be 
effected  by  changmg  j^7,i05,ioo  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  at  102 
to  a  2^  per  cent.  Scock  at  85  ? 

4.  Explain  the  term  average,  and  illustrate  your  definition  by 
the  average  length  of  a  calendar  month  in  the  year  18SS  ;  and 
find  the  average  of  7"  125  of  8  guineas,  8*3^  of  8s.  3d.  and 
£36  13s.  I  id. 


I.  Interest  =  yxx>  X  5^  X  4|  -r  100. 

=  30  X  ;f23"7s.  6d. 

=    10   X  ;^70  2S.  6d. 

£  £        £ 


Discount  =  I0D*4^  :  3000 
:  187  X 

8  X9^7 


_  3000  X  187  X  8 


£ 

I   X 


X  =  ;^568  7s.  9M#d. 
Diff.  =  £i%2  17^  2md» 


Ans. 


2,  ;f  loi  5s.  9}d. 


art.     art. 
IQ4  5s.  7jd.  :  204  :  2C^.   Ans. 


3-  /7ii05»ioo  would  produce — 

7,105,100  X  3  X  100  =  >C2I3,I53 

It  would  sell  out  for — 

7,105,100  -T-  itx)  X  102 

which  being  invested  in  2 J  @  85  would  produce  interest 

The  difference  would  therefore  be  ^21,315  6s.  Ans. 

4.  The  term  Average  means  the  result  obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  by  the  number  of  terms.  It  is 
also  called  the  Mean, 

Thus,  in  1888  there  are  twelve  calendar  months,  the  sum  of 
whose  days  is  366.  The  average  number  of  days  .*.  =  366 
-r  12  =  30J. 

(7-125  of  8  guineas  +  8*5^  of  8s.  3d.  +  ;f36i3s.  IId.)-^3 

=  (7i  of  8  guineas  +  8JJ  of  99d.  +  ^^36  13s.  iid.)  -r  3 

=  U59  17s.  +  829d.  +  >f36  13s.  iid.;  -r  3 

=  £iQO  -h  3. 

=  £^2  6s.  8d.  Ans. 


FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  Define  the  terms  multiple,  coinmon  multiple,  least  common 
multiple,  and  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  99821  and  66355. 

2.  Add  together  5  of  lis.  3d.;  J  of  £^  los.  4jd. ;  i^^  of 
£2  7s.  8d. 

3.  What  fraction  is  3s.  3id.  of  us.  idj  ?  330  yds  of  ij  miles  ? 
$\  hours  of  330  seconds  ? 

4.  Write  out  the  rule  for  converting  a  vulgar  fraction  to  its 
equivalent  decimal.  Express  ^5,  j^j^  as  decimal  fractions,  and 
work  the  sums  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  reason  for  the 
rule. 


I.  A  multiple  of  any  number  is  that  number  taken  two  or 
more  times. 

A  common  multiple  is  a  number  which  contains  two  or  more 
numbers  an  exact  number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 

The  least  common  multiple  is  the  least  number  which  contains 
two  or  more  numbers  an  exact  number  of  times  without  a 
remainder. 

66355)9^^821(1 
66355 

33466)66355(1 
3.^^466 

32889)33466(1 
32889 
577)32889(57 
2885 

4039 
40^Q 
G.C.M.  =  577. 

577)66355  .  99821 
"5  '      173 
L.C.M.  =  577  X  115  X  173 
=  "i479>4i5.  Ans. 


2.   5  of  lis.  3d. 


3cl.  +  5  of  ^^4  los.  4jd.  +  I  jV  of  £2  75.  81I. 

d.  s.  (' 

=  it  X  J?4  +  5  X  I0< 
=  6s.  9d.  +  £2  los.  2 
=  ;^6  14s.  11^.  Ans. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

10  oi  +  18 
=  6s.  9d.  +  £2  los.  2id.  +  £^  i8s. 


X  44. 


s.  d. 

3    -3  3*. 

3  >o  yds. 

5ihrs. 

^    11  I    ' 

lim.   ' 

330  sees. 

-39i.    > 

12  f.' 

5{  hrs. 
5jm. 

-   79  .   _ 
"■2"66'   - 

h    = 

f 

= 

-V."- 

=  57 1\ 
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4.  AflF.x  dphers  to  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  numerator  by 
the  denominator  till  there  i^  no  remainder,  or  till  the  figures  in 
the  quotient  recur.  Mark  off  as  many  decimal  places  beginning 
at  the  right  hand  as  there  have  been  added  ciphers  to  the 
dividend. 


(<»)  A 


-11=  -OTS. 

1000  — **• 


Ans. 


(^)  T^«»  -=  I AWoT  =  •oos62<;.  Ans. 


Three  whole  numbers  =  three  thousand  thousandths.  This, 
divided  by  40,  gives  75  thousandths  or  '0^t^,  Similarly 
in  example  (^). 

Gnunmar. 

{Answer  questions  i  and  2  and  one  other  question^) 

I.  See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tossed 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost 
And  breathe  and  walk  again  : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale^ 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise^ 

Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  this  passage. 
2    Analyse  the  first  four  lines, 

3.  Parse  the  words  in  italic. 

4.  Explain,  by  reference  to  the  prefixes  or  affixes,  the  mean- 
ings of  the  following  words ;  and  put  each  word  into  a  sentence 
of  your  own  construction  : — 

Revert.       Congregation.       Submarine.        Beautify. 
Victorious.        Gratitude. 

(i)  Look  at  the  poor  man  who  for  a  great  length  of  time  has 
been  confined  to  his  room  with  pain  and  sickness  !  When  his 
strength  has  returned'  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  walk  abroad, 
the  smiplest  flower  that  blows,  the  song  of  the  homeliest  bird, 
the  sun,  the  air,  the  skies,  give  him  such  delight  as  to  make 
him  think  he  has  entered  Paradise. 

(2)  (a)  See  the  wretch  at  length  repair  his  vigour  lost  and 
breathe  and  walk  again  :  Principal  sentence. 

(^)  That  long  has  tossed  on  the  thorny  bed  of  pain  :  Ad- 
jective sentence,  qualifying  wretch. 

(a)  5j/^:— [You] 
Pred, — see 
Obj. — the  wretch  (direct) 

repair  his  vigour  lost  and  breathe  and  walk  again  at 
length  (indirect). 
(^)  .y«^*.— that 

Fred. — has  tossed 

Ext.  of  Pred. — long  (time)  on  the  thorny  bed  of   pain 
(place). 

(3)  See — verb,  irreg.,  trans.,  act.,  imp.,  2nd,  sing,  or  plural, 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  *  you.' 
/Afl/— rel.-pro.i  masa,  jrd,  sing.,  relating  to  'wretch,*  nom. 

case  to  '  has  tossed.' 
long—^\.  of  time  modifying  *  has  tossed.' 
has — aux.  to  'tossed,'  indicating  perf.  tense. 
tossed— -past  part  of  *  to  toss,'  referring  to  *  that.* 
has  tossed— verb,  reg ,  intrans.,  act. ,  ind.,  perf.,  3rd,  sing., 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  '  that.* 
fjp^V— verb,  reg.,  trans.,  act.,  inf.,  prcs.,  gov.  by  *see.* 
Ms — pers.  pronoun,  masc.,  sing.,  3rd,  poss.  case,  gov.  by 

•vigour.' 
lost — participial  adj.  qual.  'vigour.* 
that —ret  pronoun,  neut,  sing.,  3rd,  referring  to  '-note,* 

nom.  case  to  'swells.' 
swells — ^verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  act.,  ind.,  pres.,  Srd,  sing., 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  '  that ' 
gale — com.  noun,   neut,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  'on 'under- 
stood, 
/tf— prep.,  showing  relation  between  'him '  and  *  are,* 
him—Tpers.  pro.,  masc,  3rd,  sing.,  obj.  case,  gov.  by  'to.' 
Pamaise— com,  noun,  used  as  a  proper  noun,  neuter,  sing., 

nom.  case  after  '  are.' 


(4)  Revert— io  turn  back.  He  will  revert  to  his  old  practices. 

Congregation — a  number  meeting  together.  The  congrega- 
tion was  very  large. 

Submarine— under  the  sea.  The  submarine  cable  was  laid 
many  years  ago. 

Beautify ^\.o  make  beautiful,  to  adorn.  She  will  try  to 
beautify  the  house. 

yicto/ious—hsiv\ng  gained  the  victory.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  victorious  army. 

Gratitude — state  of 'being  thankful.  He  was  full  of  gratitude. 


END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symbols  for  words 
may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  operation,  such  as  — ,  +,  x.] 

(Answer  two  questions,  including  Question  j,  i/you  ran  do  so, J 

1.  If  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines  make 
the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on 
the  same  side  of  the  line  ;  or  make  the  interior  angles  on  the 
same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  the  two  straight 
lines  shall  be  parallel  to  one  another. 

(Euclid,  Book  I.,  28.) 

2.  To  describe  a  parallelogram  that  shall  be  e(jual  to  a  given 
triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal 
angle. 

(Euclid,  Book  I.,  42.) 

3.  If  the  base  angle  of  an  isosceles  triangle  be  one-fourth  of 
the  vertical  angle,  and  from  it  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  base  to  meet  the  opposite  side  produced,  then  the  part  pro- 
duced, the  perpendicular,  and  the  remaining  side,  will  form  an 
equilateral  triangle. 


Let  ABC  be  an  isosceles  triangle  having  ^  A  =  four  times 
Z.B,  At  B  erect  BD  perpendicular  to  BC,  and  produce  CA 
to  meet  BD  in  D.    Then  ABD  is  an  equilateral. 

Because  the  three  interior  ^s  of  any  ^  =  two  right  ^s, 
and  Z  BAC  =  4  times  Z  ABC  or  ACB. 

.'.  Z  BAC  =  t  or  I  of  two  right  Zs. 

But  Z  DAB  BAC  =  two  right  Zs. 

•*.  Z  DAB  =  one  third  of  two  right  Zs. 

And  DBC  is  a  right  Z  (Const.)  and  ABC  is  }  of  two  right 
Zs,  i^',  i  of  a  right  Z. 

.*.  Z  DBA  is  J  of  a  right  Z- 

And  remaining  Z.BDA  of  trianjB^lc  BDA  is  }  of  a  right  Z- 


.*.  A  DBA  is  equiangular.     It  is  .*.  equilateral 
Alg^ebnu 

MALES  ONLY. 


Q.E.D. 


(Answer  three  questions  only,  including  Question  4,  if  you  can 
do  so.) 

1.  Prove  that  a  —  (b  -  c)  =  a  ^  0  +  c. 

If  I  give  away  a  shillings  out  of  a  purse  containing  b 
pounds  and  c  sixpences,  how  many  shillings  have  I  left  ? 

2.  Di\'ide  flS  —  ^^  by  «■  -h  aV*  -h  r?^  +  ^,  and  resolve  your 
answer  into  factors. 
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3.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  2j;*  -  *  -  i  and  2x*  +  jf  —  3,  and 
simplify — 

5  3 

2JP*  +  JT  —  3        2j:'  -  jf  —  I 

4.  Give  an  example  of  an  identical  equation,  and  solve  the 
equations  : — 

2^rj-o625   ^  £_--I2S   ^X  ^ 
2-5  75  « 


(2)- 


2X  -   5 


I.  If  I  subtract  b  from  a,  I  have  taken  away  c  too  much,  for 
it  is  not  b  which  has  to  be  subtracted,  but  the  difference  between 
b  and  c. 

I  must  therefore  add  im  amount  equal  to  c  in  return  for  sub* 
tracting  c  too  much,  ix, , 

a  ^  {b  —  c)  ^  a  ^  b  ■\-  c 
{£b  +  c  sixpences)  —  a  shillings 


=  f20^  +  -  —  ajsh, 

=3  (40^  +  ^  —  2g)sh.    Ans. 


3.  a»+a'^+«^*+^)«*-<58(rt«-«4^+fl^-^ 

^^  +  flS^  +  fl«^s  +  <,y 

^i»-fl«/J+fl^-^=  (g  -  ^)  (fl<  4-  ^) 
3.  2J:»-Jf—  I,     2Jf*  +  :r-3 

=  {2X  +  I)  (JT-I),      (2r  +  3)  (4f-l) 

(2ji;  +  I)  and  {2x  +  3)  are  prime  to  each  other 
.•.  G.C.M.  =  X-  I     Ans. 


2ar*  +  x—  3         2j:*-jc— I 
^  5(2af  +  I)  -  3(2r  +  3) 

{2X  +   i)    (2Jr  +  3)  (JT  -  I) 

_  4^-4 

{2x  +  I)  (2jr'+  3)  {X-  I) 

«    4 

(2x  +  I)  (2;if  -f  3)    Ans. 

4  An  identical  equation  : 

(X  +  a){x  +  b)  =  X'  -^  {a  +  b)x  -\-  ab 

(,)    2^  +  '0625  _  ^  -  '"5  +  ,  ^  o 
V  ^  2-5  75  ^ 

Mult,  by  3000 
240ojf  +  75  -  4000jif  +  500  +  2625  =  o 
—  i6ooLr  =  -  3200 
jc  =  2    Ans, 


(2) 


^-5  ^  (^  "  a)' 

2  2J?   -  5 

(2x  -  5)  (^-5)  =  2(-«'  -  4Jf  +  4) 

2jc«  -  15J:  +  25  =  2Jr«  -  8jr  +  8 

-  7j:  =  -  17 

jT  =  2j^    Ans. 


Arithmetic. 

[^Answer  three  questions  only,  including  the  last,  if  you  can,) 

FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  How  many  articles  can  be  bought  for  ;f  102  4s.  I  Jd.  if  901 
articles  cost  >f  100  8s.  5}d.  ? 

2.  Reduce  £$  65.  gd.  to  the  decimal  of  ^1000,  and  12J-  lbs, 
to  the  decimal  of  8  J  tons. 

3.  Divide  £^  lis.  9d,  into  3  parts,  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  in  the  ratio  3i,  4^,  Si- 

4  Multiply  35  "04  by  75,  and  divide  4*5  by  "015  ;  work  the 
latter  sum  by  Vulgar  Fractions  so  as  to  prove  the  rule  for 
placing  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient. 


£  s.  d. 
(I)  100  8  5} 


;t     S,    d 

102  4  ij 


Art 
;  901 


Art 
917.  Ans. 


(2)  £s  6s*  9d«  to  dec.  of  / 1000. 


129 

20675 
5 '3375 
'0053375'_  Ans. 


1000 


(3)  3i  +  4i  +  5i  =  "«•  ^ 
^  s.  d. 

12H  :  3i  -  9  "  9 

1214  :  4i  ::  9  II  9 

I2«  :  5i  ::  9  II  9 


12I  lbs.  to  dec.  of  81  tons. 
12J  _  49  lbs.   _,  7  lbs. 
^      35  tons      5  tons 

2240 

-  ,J_  ss  -00062^.  Ans. 
1600  ' 


£s.  d. 

2  10  a  Ans. 


3    3  9*  Ans. 
3  18  o.  Ans. 


(4). 


35-04 
75 


17520 
24528 
2628  'CO  Ans. 


*oi 5)4 '500(300'  Ans. 
4500 
45  +  "OIS 

=!  300.  Ans. 


MALES  ONLY. 


1.  If  the  wages  of  311  men  for  29  days  be  ^^413  7s.  5d., 
what  should  be  the  wages  of  457  men  for  10  days  ? 

2.  What  principal  will  produce  its  simple  interest  ;f  322  17s.  6d. 
in  7  years  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

3.  Divide  the  average  of  3J  of  £$,  l\  of  £6,  i\  of  ;f 29.  by 
the  average  of  1*5,  '15,  'Ois. 

4  Find  the  souare  root  of  4624  and  63504,  iShow  in  the 
former  case  that  the  process  is  based  upon  the  algebraic  formula 
(a  +  bf  =  a'  +  2ab  +  /^. 


(I)  Men,  311  !  457 
Days,    29  :    10 


£   S.A.    £    s.d, 
413  7  5  :  209  9  2.  Ans. 


(2)  ;f  100  produces  7  X  4 J  =  ;^3iJ- 
£        £    *'^'       £ 
3ii 


£ 

1025*  Ans. 


322  17  6  ::  100 
(3)  3iof  ;g5  +  5tof;f6  +  i|of  ;f29  ^rg  +  -15  -f  '015 

=  VX5  +  Vx6  +  |X29-r  1*665 


=  ^|«  -^  1-665 
=83-25  T-  1-665 
=A5o.  Ans. 

(4)         4^24(68.  Ans. 

128)1024 
1024 


[•665 


63^04(252.  Ans. 
4_ 

45)'35 
225 

502)  1004 
1004 


68  =  60  +  8 

Let  a  =  60    3  =  8 

Then  (j*  +  ^}  =  a*  +  2ab  +  b* 

That  is  (60  +  8) «  =  6o»  +  2  (6q  X  8)  +  8 

=  3600  +  960  +64 

=  4624 

Mensuration. 

MALES  ONLY. 
(Ans7ocr  one  question,) 

1.  Find,  in  poles,  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose 
side  is  56  yards. 

2.  A  man,  walking  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  an  hour,  takes 
fifteen  minutes  to  walk  round  a  rectangular  field,  one  side  of 
which  is  two-thirds  of  the  other  side.  Find  the  area  of  the 
field  in  acres. 
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B    2a      D 


v^iSfi  +  28)  (56  -  28) 
=  48- 497  AD. 
48-497x28+30^ 
as  44  •  9  nearly.     Ans. 

2^  miles  per  hoar 

=  ^  =s  I  m.  in  15  mins. 

4 
.*.  two  tides  s  1^  m. 
The  proportion  8s  2  :  3 
tiie  sides  are  A  ^'  <^  A  i^-  respectively, 
or  220  yds.  and  330  yds. 
220  X  330  -j-  4840  =  IS  acres.    Ans, 


Gnumnar. 
(Answer  tkne  questions  only,) 

The  Cloud. 

1.  I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  tkirsHn^  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  li^ht  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams  : 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  tne  ocean  and  shores, 

I  change  but  I  cannot  die. 
Paraphrase  these  lines,  and  point  out  what  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  them  of  figurative  language. 

2.  Pane  the  words  printed  in  italic. 

3.  Analyse  the  six  lines  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive. 

4.  Say  which  of  the  following  words  are  of  Latin,  and  which 
are  of  purely  English  origin,  and  give  in  each  case  another 
example  of  a  word  similarly  formed  : — Integrity,  Brethren, 
Executrix,  Wisdom,  Wealth,  Justice,  Fortify,  Happiness,  Pre- 
ceptor, Manhood. 

(i)  I  am  the  bearer  of  refreshing  rain  from  the  seas  and  the 
streams  to  the  flowers  drooping  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I 
throw  a  welcome  shadow  over  the  leaves  unruffled  by  the 
breeze.  The  dews  that  revive  the  whole  of  the  young  birds  in 
their  nests,  gently  covered  by  their  mothers'  wings,  are  part  of 
my  substance.  I  am  produced  by  the  earth  and  the  water,  and 
brought  up  by  the  sky.  I  come  through  the  smallest  of  places 
in  the  seas  and  the  land.  I  am  never  long  the  same,  but  I 
never  die. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  poem  is  figurative.  The  flowers  are 
represented  as  thirsting  hke  human  beings;  the  leaves  are 
called  dreamers  ;  the  cloud  is  as  a  bird  with  wings,  and  a 
daughter  bom  of  parents  and  brought  up  by  a  nurse. 


ind., 


pres.,    1st  smg., 


(2)  Bring-^yerh,  irre^.,   trans.,   act. 
a^rreeing with  its  nom.  'I.' 
thirsttn^^^atidpial  adj.  of  quality,  qualifying  flowers. 
when—tuM.  con;.,  joining  the  two  sents.  '  I  l^r,  &c.'  and 

•  They  are  laid,  &c.' 

laid—pMi  part,  of  *  to  lie,'  referring  to  'they*  und.  and 
forming  with  are  und.  the  pres.  ind.  passive  of  *  to  lie.* 
a/v— aux.  verb  to  '  shaken,'  indicating  pass,  voice. 
shahett — ^past  part,  of  the  verb  *to  snake,'    referring    to 

*  dews.' 


then 

*can 


are  shaken— vtrh,  irrqg^.,  trans.,   passive,  ind.,   pres.,   3rd 

plur.,  ameing  with  its  nom.  '  dews.' 
waken-^yeth,  irreg.,   trans.,   act.,    ind.,   pres.,    3rd  plur., 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  '  that ' 
every^-dA%t&.  adj.  pro.,  3rd  sing. 
one — numl.  adj.,  qual.  *  bird.' 
every  <7;i«— compound  distrib.  adj.  pro.,  3rd  sing.,  obj.  case, 

in  appos.  with  '  birds.' 
rocked— past  part,  of  the  verb  *  to  rock,*  refg.  to  'they' 

und.  and  forming  with  arc  und.  the  pres.,  ind.,  passive 

of « to  rock.* 
///«r— pers.  pro.,  com.,  plur.,  3rd  poss.,  govd.  by  *  mother's,' 
daughter — com.  noun,  fern.,  sin^f.,  3rd,  nom.  after  '  am.* 
can — aux.  verb  to  'die,*  indicating  pot.  mood. 
/m/— adv.  of  negation  modifying  '  can  die.* 
die — verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  infin.,  gov.  by  *  can.* 
can  die— verb,   reg.,   intrans.,  act.,   pot.,   pres.,    1st  sing., 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  '  I.* 
Note. — If  you  have  been  taught  to  discard  the  potential  moodi 
en  parse  '  can  *  fully  as  a  principal  verb,  and  do  not  parse 

■    die  *  togetner. 


and  < 


(3)  (a)  Principal  sentence. 

Pred, — bear 

Obj, — ^li^ht  shade  (dir.)  for  the  leaves  (ind.) 
\h)  Adverbial  sentence  to  a  (time) 

Connective — When 

5i/*/— fthey] 

/Vw/.— {arc|  laid 

Ind,  Obj,, — ^in  their  dreams  (place). 
\c)  Principal  sentence, 

iTw^'.^The  dews 

Pred.—%x^  shaken 

Exten,  of  Pred, — ^from  my  wings  (place). 
(</)  Adj.  sentence  to  dews  in  c, 

SuSj.—Th9it 

/V«/.— waken 

Obj, — the  sweet  birds  every  one. 
{e)  Adverbial  sentence  to  d  (time). 

Connective — When 

5«4^'.— rthey] 

yv«/.— {are]  rocked 

Obj. — to  rest  (indirect) 

Exten,  of  Pred,-^<m  their  mother's  breast  (place), 
(/)  Adverbial  sentence  to  e  (time). 

Connective — As 

Sulj. — she 

/Va/.— dances 

Exten,  of  Pred, — ^about  the  sun  (place). 


(4) 


Other  Example 
sincerity 
administratrix 
malice 
magnify 
acceptor 

children 
freedom 
health 


Latin. 
Integrity 
Executrix 
Justice 
Fortify 
Preceptor 

English 
Brethren 
Wisdom 
Wealth 

Happiness  (Icelandic)  clumsiness 
Mannood  childhood 

END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR. 
Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symbols  for  words 
may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  operation,  such  as  ~,  +f  X.] 

(Answer  two  questions,  including  question  j,  if  you  can  do  so.) 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares 
on  the  whole  line  and  on  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together 
with  the  square  on  the  other  part. 

Euclid,  Book  II.,  7. 

2.  In  every  triangle,  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  an 
acute  angle  is  less  than  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
an? le  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  those  sides 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle,  and  the  acute  angle. 

Euclid,  Book  II.,  13. 
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3.  PQR  is  an  isosceles  trian;^le  right-angled  at  Q,  and  on  PR 
is  described  the  square  RSTP.  Join  QS,  and  prove  that  the 
square  on  it  is  Hve  times  the  square  on  one  of  the  equal  sides  of 
the  triangle. 


Let  PQR  be  given  triangle. 
On  PR  describe  square  PRST. 

Join  QS.    Through  Q  draw  QVX  perpendicular  to  PR. 
Then  PV  =  VR  (I.  26)  and  Z  PQV  =  Z  RQV. 
.*.  Each  of  them  is  half  a  right  Z  '  and  Z  VRQ  is  half  a 
right  Z»  .'.  QV  =»fVR  (I.  6). 
Square  on  QR  =  squares  on  QV,  VR  (I.  47). 
.'.   Square  on  QR  is  double  square  on  VR,  />.,   on  XS 

(1. 34). 

Again  square  on  QS  =  squares  on  QX,  XS  (I.  47). 

And  square  on  QX  =  nine  times  the  square  on  VQ  or  VR. 

For  (II.  7)  square  on  QX  =  squares  on  QV,  VX,  with  twice 
XV,  VQ. 

But  square  on  VX  «=  four  times  square  on  VR  for  VX  is 
double  VR. 

And  twice  the  rectangles  XV,  VQ  also  =  four  times  the 
square  on  V,  R. 

To  these  add  square  on  V(J. 

.•/  Square  on  QX  =  nine  times  the  square  on  VR  or  VQ. 

To  these  add  square  on  XS,  i.e.,  VR. 

.".  Squares  on  QX,  XS  =  ten  times  square  on  VR. 

But  squares  on  QX,  XS  =  square  on  QS. 

.'.  .Square  on  QS  =  ten  times  square  on  VR. 

And  square  on  QR  is  twice  square  on  VR. 

.*,  Square  on  QS  is  five  times  square  on  QR. 

Q.  E.  D. 

Mensuration. 

MALES  ONLY. 
{Anstver  one  qitestiott  only,) 

1.  The  frame  of  a  looking-glass  is  5  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  fl. 
wide  (outside  measure) ;  find  the  dimensions  of  the  glass  when 
the  area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  frame. 

2.  Find  (in  acres)  the  area  of  a  circular  ring  whose  inner 
diameter  is  9  chains  45  links,  and  outer  diameter  12  chains  25 
links,     (t  =  V-) 

(i)  Area  of  glass  and  frame  =  5^  x  4  =  21^, 
.'.  Area  of  ^ass  =  io|  ft. 
Let  X  =  width  of  frame. 
Then,  (5J  -  2Jf)  (4  -  2jr)  =  io|. 
2ii  -  l^x  -I-  4JC*  =  lof 

*•  -  4i^  +  (D*  =  -  *  +  V  or  V 

x  =  I  ft.  or  8  in. 
/.  Length  =  5  ft.  —  I  ft.  4*  =  4  ft 
Breadth  =  4  ft.  —  i  ft.  4"  =  2  ft.  8  in. 


(2)  Outer  radius  =  ^i^A  =  612-5  ^^^^^ 
Inner     „       =    'i^  =  472*5    „ 
Their  sum  =  1085, 
1085 


Their  dift  =  140 
X  140  X  V  =  477400  links 

=     4774  acres.   Ans. 


Arithmetic 

(Anstver  three  questions  only,  inchuiing  the  last,  if  you  can.) 
FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  After  deducting  2^  per  cent,  from  a  bill,  the  sum  paid  was 
£2  2s.  3d. ;  what  was  ttie  amount  of  the  bill  ? 

2.  A  man  buys  into  a  certain  Stock  at  100},  and  sells  out  at 
100^,  and  loses  £^6;  how  much  of  the  Stock  did  he  buy? 
[Neglect  brokerage.] 

3.  Divide  £^2,o  9s.  3^d.  between  A,  B,  C,  so  that  C  shall 
have  three  times  as  much  as  B,  and  B  three  times  as  much 
as  A. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  *^  =  }  ?  Find  the  diflference 
between  '3^  of  £^  los.  and  '3^  of  ;f 4  19s. 

£    s. 
(i)     97^  :  100  ::  2    2 

(2)  Loss  on  100}  =  looj  —  looj  =  |. 

£,        £ 

/.  I  :  96  ::  100}  :  15360  worth.  Ans.  • 

(3)  For  every  i  share  A  has,  B  will  have  3,  and  C  9. 
Total  shares  13. 

;f  ».  d.    £    8.  d. 

13  :  I  ::  730  9 

13  :  3  ::  730  9 

»3  '  9  :.•  730  9 


d.  £    8.  d. 

3i  :  56  3  9^  A. 

3j  :  168  II  4^  B. 

Zi  :  50s  14  4  C. 


(4) 


'%1o?£^  19s. -Vof;f4  los- 
=  8J  X  V  --—^  X  V 


90 
37s.   -   34s. 

=  3  shillings.    Ans. 

MALES  ONLY. 
{Anstver  three  questions  only,  including  the  last  if  you  can.) 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  lead,  t\  of  an  inch  thick,  \vill  be 
required  to  cover  the  steps  of  a  staircase  composed  of  50  steps, 
each  step  being  2  feet  long  and  8  inches  wide  ? 

2.  Of  5,000,000  scholars  liable  to  attend  school,  if  25  per 
cent,  are  absent  on  Monday  momins^,  15  per  cent,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon,  and  Wednesday 
morning,  20  per  cent,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Thursday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  30  per  cent,  on  Friday  morning  and 
afternoon,  what  is  the  average  number  present  for  each  of  the 
ten  attendances  ? 

3.  What  principal  will  amount  to  ;£'578  1 6s.  3d.  in  3  years,  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest  ? 

4.  Find  the  cube  root  of  10,648  and  of  188,132,517,  and  show 
in  the  former  case  that  the  process  for  extraction  of  a  cube  root 
is  based  upon  the  Algebraic  formula 

[a  +  bf  =  fl»  +  yj?b  +  3aiJ«  +  ^. 


(I)        50  X  2  X  I  X 


15  X  12 


=  \^  cub,  ft.  Ans. 


(2)  (25  +  15  +  15  +  15  +  15  +  20  +  20  +  20  +  30  +  30) 

-r  10 
=  20J  average  7©  of  absentees 
20J  7^  of  5,000,000  =   1,025,000 
/,  5,000,000  -  1,025,000  =  3,975,000.  Ans. 

(3) 


£ 

I               1st  year's  principal 

5  7o  = 

=       05           „       „    interest 

105          2nd    „     principal 

5  7o  = 

=       "0525         ».      »,    mterest 

11025      3rd     „     principal 

s7o  = 

=       '^S^^'^^     ,»      »     mterest 

r  157625  Amount  of  £\  in  \  years 

£ 

£           £       £ 

'I57625    : 

5788125  ::     I    :    500.  Ans. 
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(4) 

1664^(22.  Am. 

2»  = 

8 

2=  X  300  = 

1200 

2648 

2  X  30  X  2  = 

120 

2-  = 

4 

1324 

2648 

l86,i3ii5»^(S73.  Ar.8. 

( 

•s  — 

125 

5-x  300 

=  7500 

63132 

5  X  30  X  7 

=  1050 

f 

=   49 

§522. 

60193 
2939517 

5f  X300 

=  974700 

57  X  30  X  3 

=  5130 

3' 

9 

317 


979839  2939517 

{a  +  bf  =   rt»  +  3i'<J  +  3««^»  +  ^-' 

Lettf  =  tens,    b  =  units 

Then  20^  =  8000.     10648  -  8000  =  2648. 
Now  2648  should  contain  3 ,  20 . 2-  +  3 .  20 .  2*  +  2* 
The  method  gives  /3 .  20. 2o\ 

+  (3.20.   2j2  =  1324.2  =  2648. 


+    \2.2 


Gimmmar. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(Atuwer  questiom  i  attd  ^  and  otit  other  questiotu's 

!•  But  Vm  a  common  ftvof 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladoer, 
Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his  face, 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.    So  Caesar  may  : 
Then  lest  he  mavy  prevent     [And  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities :] 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatched  would,  as  his  kind,  grtno  ndschicvous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Express  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the  first  eight 
lines  of  this  passage,  down  to  the  word  'prevent.' 

2.  Select  from  the  passage  any  words  which  you  know  to  be 
of  Latin  origin,  and  give  their  meanings  and  denvations. 

3.  Analyse  the  passage  enclosed  within  brackets. 

4.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italic. 

5-  Who  were  the  chief  English  writers  living  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  one  book  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  of  which  you  know  most. 

(I)  Eveiyone  is  aware  that  the  person  who  is  eager  for  power 
uses  the  mask  of  humility  as  a  means  of  attaining  his  end, 
ever  practising  that  virtue  till  he  has  reached  the  goal  he  aimed 
at  When  dnce  he  has  succeeded  he  discards  the  character  he 
had  assumed,  and  takes  no  more  notice  of  the  things  which  he 
has  used  to  aid  him  in  his  ascent.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Caesar  may  adopt  such  a  method,  and  lest  he  should  do  so, 
let  OS  hinder  him  in  his  attempt. 

(2)  Latin  Words.    Meanings  and  Derivations. 

Proof-^XssXy  result  obtained  by  trying  ;  from  probo. 

anibttion— desire  for  power,  &c.,  the  going  about  seeking 
for  power;  from  ambio,  ambi,  about,  and  eo^  itum, 
to  go. 

attains — touches ;  reaches ;  secures ;  from  ad,  to,  and  tango, 
to  touch. 

basis—SL  step,  a  foundation  ;  from  banio,  to  step. 

degrees — ^steps ;  from  de,  down,  and  gradus,  a  step. 

ascend— io  cKmb  ;  from  a,  to,  and  scando,  to  climb. 

prevent—Xa  go  before  so  as  to  hinder;  from  pre,  before, 
and  vettio,  to  come. 

//irarrif/— complaint,  dispute,  brawl ;  from  queror,  to  com- 
plain. 
VOL.  VIIL 


/ashton"-t\ie  form,  appearance,  or  cut  of  a  thing ;  fram 
facio,  to  make. 

colottr-^Yme,  appearance  ;  from  color, 

««/^//w//^/— increased;  kom  augeo,  to  increase. 

extremities— MtmosX.  limits ;  from  exter,  outward ;  superla- 
tive, extremus, 

serpent— 9,  creeping  animal ;  from  serpeo,  to  creep. 

mschievous— evil;  from  ffiis,  ill,  and  caput,  the  head. 

(3)  (^)  Principal  sentence. 

Stibj. — [You.] 

/>-?</.— fashion. 

O^*.— it 

£:xt  o/Pred— thus  (manner). 
{b)  Adverbial  sentence  (reason)  to  a, 

Connec. — since. 

^Vy^^the  auarrel. 

Fred. — will  bear. 

ObJ.-^no  colour  (dir.)  for  the  thing  (ind.). 
(<■)  Adjective  sentence  to  thing  m  b 

Subl^Yie,  ^ 

Pred.'^\%  [which]. 

{d )  Noun  sentence  in  app.  with  //  (c). 

Contuct. — that 

^«^".— [that  thing]  (included  in  what)  augmented 

/>«/,— would  run 

Obj.-^Xo  these  and  these  extremities  (ind.) 
{e)  Adjective  sent  to  thins  in  </. 

Subj,—\ie, 

Pred.—\s  [which]. 

(4)  ViJ=itis. 

fV— pcrs.  pro.,  neut,  sing.,  3ra,  nomin.  to  'is.' 
w— verb,  irrcg.,  intr.,  act.,  ind.,  pres.,  3rd,  sing.,  agrecin'r 
with  its  nom.  *\V  r      »  j    ,      j, ,  -fc.ccm^ 

proof-9hsX.  noun,  neut,  sing.,  nom.  after  « is.* 

Mtf/— cop.  conj.,  joming  the  two  sentences  « It  is  a  proof 

and  *  Lowliness  is,  &c.' 
whereto— ^yl  copj.,  joining  the  sentences  '  Lowliness  is. 

&C.  ,*  and  •  The  climber  turns,  &c.  *  ^ 

scormng-^Te%,  part. of  the  verb  « to  scorn,'  referring  to  •  he.» 
/«/— advl.  conj.  joining  the  two  sentences  *  You  prevent ' 

and  *  he  may  scorn.  *  '^ 

^^-pers.  pro.,  masc.,  3rd,  singr.,  nom.  to  *  may  scorn.' 
wfl^—aux.  verb  to  *  scorn,*  indicating  pot  mood,  used  for 

the  subjunctive. 
hatched— p^at  part,  of  'to  hatch,*  referring  to  '  egg.» 
grow—yexh,  irre^.,  intrans.,  act.  inf.,  pres.,  gov.  by  '  would  ' 
nitschtevotts—2Ai,  of  quality,  quaUfying  •  serpent/ 

(5)  William  Shakespere  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Edmund  Spencei^  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  ChristopRer 
Marlowe,  Richard  Hooker,  Roger  Ascham,  William  Camden. 

Perhaps  the  book  I  know  best  among  those  written  bv  the 
above  writers  is  '  Shakespere's  Works.*  Heivrote  thirty-seven 
plays,  which  may  be  divided  into  tragedies,  comedi4,  and 
historical  plays.  Of  these  the  greatest  tragedies  are,  perhaps, 
^fl/w/r/  i^ty  Zr^  and  Macbeth  ;  the  best  historical  ^ys  are 
J^ichdrd  I//,  and  Vu/ttis  Casar;  and  the  finest  comedies  are 
Midsummer  Ntghfs  Dream  and  As  you  like  it.  Those  which 
are  rocwt  commonlv  acted  in  the  present  day  are  ffamlet, 
Richard  III,,  Merchant  of  Venue,  and  As  you  like  it.  Besides 
plays  he  wrote  many  poems,  the  chief  of  which  arc  Venus  and 
Adorns,  Tarqmn  attd  Lucrece,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  sonnets.  In  his  works  Shakespere  displays  a  great  amount 
of  knowledge  of  men  and  things  ;  he  uses  a  very  large  vocabu- 
lary ;  has  an  infinite  power  of  expression;  and  displays  the 
utmost  skill  in  depicting  the  minds  and  characters  of  those 
whom  he  makes  the  chief  actors  in  his  plays.  His  works  are 
for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

Algebra. 

males  only. 
(Answer  three  questions,  in£luding  questions  I  atui  ^,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Show  that  the  product  of  two  expressions  Is  equal  to  the 
product  of  their  greatest  common  measure  and  least  common 
multiple. 

Find  the  G. CM.  of 
(x^b  -  i7aV  +  i4fl*^  —  yib\  and  2«*  +  3^*3  —  ^(^, 

2.  Prove  that  (a»)«  =  «"••,  where  ///  and  n  are  positive 
integers.  ^ 

Find  the  square  root  of  4/1*  —  izc^  +  29***  —.30^  +  25. 

Q 
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1.  Express    5/7^^    as    a    fraction    whose    denominator    is 
^t^lrc  ;  and  simplify — 

iyi  -  2x  _  2a  -  y:\  ^  Sax  {a  —  x) 
Vja"— 2JC*     2a^—yx^)    '     3^'— ajr 

4.  Solve  the  equations:— 

(a)  ^  —  5ijr  +  216  =  a 

(1)  The  G.C.M.  is  the  greatest  factor  common  to  both  expres- 
sions. 

The  L.C.M.  is  the  product  of  the  numbers  after  the  common 
factors  have  been  taken  away. 

.'.  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  is  the  product  of  their 
G.C.  M.  and  L.C.M.     Example : 

a  -  />,  n*  -  ^1 

are  two  expressions.    Their  G.C.M.  is  a  —  ^.    Their  L.C.M. 

is  rt'  —  dK     .".  product  of  two  expressions  =  L.C.M.  X  G.C.M. 

6a*^  -  I7dr*^  +  14^-^'  -  3nd\  and  2a*  +  Jtf*^  -  9«*^» 

From  the  first  take  away  the  factor  d,  not  common  to  both, 
leaving  6.1*  —  ija'd  +  i^a-fi-  —  3^^  and  2a*  +  3<j*^  —  9a'^. 

Resolved  into  factors  these  are  {20^  -  jad)  (3a-  -  ^id  —  ^) 
and  {2a^  —  2^d)  {a*  +  3^^). 

Then  G.C.M.  =  2a-  —  3^?/;.  Ans. 

(2)  (fl*)'*  =  a*  X  a" to  the  «*■•  power 

=  fl*  taken  »  times 


(3)      4rt*  -  la^r*  +  29.*-  -  30rt  +  25(2.**  -  3a  x  5 


— _1 2rt'_+_  9^7''' 

4fl^  -  6^?  +  5)       2Crt'-.—  30rf  +  2% 
20a-  —  3CW?  +  25 

/yi  -  2jf   _  2<i   -  3y  \  _j,  5  /jf  {a  -  a) 

V3//^  -  2x'  ""  2rt^  -  3*V    '     3a''  -  ajr» 

( 2/»»-3^  (3a  ^  2JC)  -  (>i^  -  2jr-^)  (2a  -  sx)      3^-3^ 

*  da'  -  2x«)  (2^^^  -  3Ji«)  "^  5^(fl- JT) 

*  [^i^  -  2Jir-0  (2a='-  3Jr')      Sax  {a  -  jr) 


2'Z-  —  yr 


Ans. 


(4)     (0  13^  -  "J' =  49 
13^—  MX  -  25 
Adding   2r  +    27  =  74  or  jr  +  ^  =  37 
Subtracting  24Jt  -  24^  =  24  or  x  ^  y  =    i 
Adding  2j;  s  38 

X  =19^  Ans. 

^  =  18.  Ans. 

(2)  3^  — 5'-^  +  216  =  0 
j:»  -  17JC  =  -  72 
0^  -  17^  +  (V-)'  =  -  72  +  ^J^  or  i 

X  -  -Y  =  ±  i 

X =±*+y 

jc   =  9  or  8.  Ans. 


END    OF    FIRST  YEAR. 

Music. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write  the  folbwing  an  octave  lower  on  the  Bass  clef, 
doubling  the  value  of  every  note  :— 


wr^T'-i 


2.  Write  below  each  of  the  following  interN^als  its  name 
(major  second,  &c.)  : — 

(I)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


Major  or  perfect  Minor  sixth.      Minor  sixth.        Octave, 
fourtiu 

3.  Add  bars  to  the  following  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
f  ignature : — 


Eg^i^i^a 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  State  what  measures  are  shown  by  the  following  pulse- 
signs  :— 

(i)|    :   :    I    :    :    il 
(3):    |:|:M| 

(l)  Thrcc-pube.     (2)  Four-pulse  secondary. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  intervals : — 

(1)  so/i  to  (/o/i^.  Major  or  perfect  fourth. 

(2)  tfu  to  t/o/i^.  Minor  sixth. 

(3)  /r  iofah}.  Minor  or  diminished  fifth. 

(4)  me  to  ftu^.  Octave. 

3.  Write  the  following  an  octave  lower,  halving  the  value  of 
each  note : — 

js  :-  Id'  :-  |t  :-  |-  :-  |n'  :-  |d'  :-  J 

Isi  :d    t,  :—   n  :d  * 
I  '        I   ' 

END   OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write  below  each  of  the  following  intcrvab  its  name  (major 
third,  &c,)  :— 

(I)  (2)  (3) 


i 


1= 


3=11^:^=3 


Major  sixth. 


Major  or  perfect  Major  sixth, 

fourth. 


3.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  folk)wing  major  keys  (treble 
clef)  :- 

(I)  D  (2)  Eb  (3)  E  (4)  F 


—  ^"^^ 


3.  Add  bars  to  the  following  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
signature :— 


iss^^stsm^ss 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  What  are  the  mental  effects  of  {i)fak,  (2)  ray,  (3)  lak  ? 
(I)  Grave,  expectant     (2)  Prayerful,  expectant.     (3)  Sad, 

mournful. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  inter\'als  :--• 

( I )  fah  to  ray^.  Major  sixth. 

{2)  sahio/ah^.  Minor  seventh. 

(3)  (toh  to  te.  Major  seventh. 

(4)  ne  to  rrry.  Miner  seventh. 
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3.  State  what  measures  are  shown  by  the  foDowing  pube- 
signs: — 

(Oh    :    I    :    :    i 
(=):    I    !    :    I    :    I    :    II 
(3);    :    :    I    :    :    I    :    :    'I 

(I)  Six-pulse.    (2)  Four-pulse.    (3)  Nine-pulse. 

END   OF  THIRD   YEAR. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Wriie  above  (i)  a  perfect  or  major  fourth,  above  (2)  a 
minor  sixth,  above  (3)  a  minor  third. 


(3) 


2.  Complete  each  of  the  following  bars  by  adding  one  note 
the  end : — 


'^^^^ 


^,^^.--5^gyg^^g 


3.  State  (briefly)  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  : — 
(i)  Legato.  In  a  bound,  connected  manner. 

(2)  Dal  Segno.  Return  to  the  sign. 

(3)  Allegro.  Quickly. 

(4)  Ritard.  Slacken  the  pace. 

TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  Write  a  major  sixth  above  each  of  the  following  notes  :~ 
(I)  Above /aA— ray.    (2)  Above  iW—/r>.    (3)  i^—u. 

2.  Write  (in  Hgiires)  over  each  note  and  rest  in  the  following 
passage  its  value  in  pulses  or  fractions  of  a  pulse :  — 

I      i  i  i  4   I       i  i   I      I 


.1   8.d>:t       di.,8:f 


2 
id     :- 


3.  Slate  (briefly)  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  : — 

(1)  Legato.  In  a  bound,  connected  nmnncr. 

(2)  DaTSegnoy  Return  to  the  sign. 

(3)  AUegra  Quickly. 

(4}  Ritard.  Slacken  the  pace. 

END   OF    FOURTH   YEAR. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write  above   (1)  an   augmented  second,   above  (2)  an 
aogmeiKed  sixth,  and  above  (3)  a  diminished  seventh  : — 

(0  (2)  (3) 


^^m 


3.  What  minor  keys  are  slioivn  by  the  folbwing  signatures  ? 
(I)  G  minor.      (2)  F  minor.    (3)  B  minor.    (4)  CJt  minor. 


3.  Re-write  the  following,  doubling  the  value  of  every  note 
sumI  rest : — 


^^^S^ll^±^:SMM 


ljgs£g-^: 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  Write  an  augmented  fifth  above  each  of  the  following  :■— 
(I)  ifoA^se,     (2)  fah—d^.     (3)  soh-'n\ 

2.  In  ihe  minor  mode  (i)  what  is  the  minor  or  essential  sixth, 
and  (2)  the  minor  or  occasional  seventh  ?    (i  j  fah.     (2)  soh. 

3.  Re-write  the  following,  doubling  the  value  of  each  note 
and  rest :— 

I, 


8  .11  :f  .,1  !r  .n,f  :8 


\f\ 


:-  .1    r     :  n  .f  I  8     :— 


3ti£iue  lljotts* 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  hitherto 
performed  has  been  the  transplanting  of  a  portion  of 
a  nerve  from  a  living  rabbit  to  a  human  subject. 
The  illustrious  and  learned  doctor  upon  whom  the 
operation  was  performed  is  doing  well. 

*** 

Dr.  GuppY  and  others  are  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  diffusion  of  the  seeds  of  ]>lants  by  birds. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  crops  of  birds  shot  at  sea 
in  high  latitudes  should  be  examined,  with  a  view  of 
finding  whether  seeds  are  actually  conveyed  by  that 
means  in  any  great  numbers.  This  may  not  explain 
all  the  difficulties  that  at  present  beset  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  plants  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  confidently  believed 
in  some  quarters  that  it  may  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  an  intricate  question. 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  at  the  last  conversazione 
of  the  Royal  Society  there  was  an  unusually  splendid 
display  of  experiments  and  demonstrations.  Among 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  were  the  experiments 
with  soap  bubbles  shown  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Roys,  who  also 
exhibited  his  Radio-micrometer,  an  instrument  much 
more  delicate  than  the  thermopyie.  The  experiments 
with  the  soap  bubbles  were  designed  to  show  the  power 
of  an  air  film  to  prevent  two  air  bubbles  from  coming 
into  real  contact.  The  outer  of  two  bubbles  may  be 
pulled  out  until  it  squeezes  the  inner  one  into  a  long 
oval,  but  no  real  contact  takes  place.  An  inner 
bubble  filled  with  gas  will  carry  up  an  outer  one,  to 
which  are  attached  a  wire  and  other  things,  without 
really  touching  it  at  all.  A  bubble  will  roll  down  a 
spiral  groove  also  made  of  soap  film,  or  jump  one  or 
two  steps  at  a  time  down  a  spiral  staircase  made  of 
soap  film,  without  touching  the  spiral  film  or  being 
injured  in  the  least. 

Sections  and  specimens  illustrating  the  recent 
borings  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  were  exhibited  by 
Professor  Judd,  F.R.S.  The  whole  of  the  samples 
obtained  from  these  borings  have  now  reached  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  examination  reveals  some  facts 
of  great  geological  interest.  The  alternations  and 
mixtures  of  blown  sand  and  Nile  alluvium  were  found 
to  continue  down  to  the  depth  of  121  feet  below  the 
surface,  or  about  95  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  At  that  depth  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  deposits  took  place,  and  beds  of  gravel  con- 
taining both  pebbles  and  sub-angular  fragments  of 
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quartzite  and  compact  limestone  and  some  meta- 
morphic  and  igneous  rocks  were  found,  and  similar  bed 
occur  at  intervals  down  to  the  greatest  depth  reached. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  contemporaneous  organic 
remains  have  been  found  in  these  deposits. 

A  MOST  instructive  paper  on  Head  growth  in 
students  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  been 
recently  read.  The  measurements  have  been  taken 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  maximum  length  and 
breadth  of  the  brain  have  been  measured,  and  its 
height  above  a  specified  plane.  The  product  of 
these  three  quantities  has  been  taken  to  represent 
the  brain  volume  of  the  student. 

The  products  thus  obtained  are  classified  as  referring 
(A)  to  high  class  honour  men;  (B)  the  remaining 
honour  men ;  and  (C)  the  *  poll '  men. 

Ages.  Class  A.  Class  B.  Class  C. 

19  241*9  237*1  229*1 

20  244*2      237-9      235- 1 

21  241*0      236*4      240*2 

22  248*1  241*7  240*0 

23  244*6  239*9  235*0 

24  245*8  251*2  244*4 
&  upwards}     ^49-9            239-1  243-5 

Dr.  Venn  draws  four  conclusions  from  his  figures. 

I.  Although  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  in  the 
masses  of  the  population  the  brain  ceases  to  grow 
after  the  age  of  19,  or  even  earlier,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  with  University  students. 

II.  That  men  that  have  obtained  high  honours 
have  had  considerably  larger  brains  than  others  at  the 
age  of  19. 

III.  That  they  have  larger  brains  than  others,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  at  the  age  of  25.  In  fact  their 
predominance  is  by  that  time  diminished  to  one- 
half  of  what  it  was. 

IV.  Consequently  high  honour  men  are  presumably 
as  a  class  both  more  precocious  and  more  gifted 
throughout  than  others.  We  must  therefore  look 
upon  eminent  University  success  as  a  fortunate 
combination  of  these  two  helpful  conditions. 

The  London  Geological  Field  Class,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  H.  O.  Seeley  began  the  summer 
excursions  on  Whit  Monday,  May  21st,  and  will  con- 
tinue them  on  Saturday  afternoons  thereafter  up  to 
July  14.  The  following  are  among  the  places  which 
will  be  visited  :  Leatherhead  and  Boxhill,  to  examine 
the  gore  of  the  Mole  in  Chalk ;  Maidstone  and  the 
vicinity  for  gravels ;  Woolwich  and  Reading  for  beds 
of  chalk,  gault,  and  lower  greensand ;  Erith  and  Cray- 
ford  for  river  gravels  ;  Northfleet  and  Oxted  for 
studies  in  chalk.  Intending  students  should  apply  at 
once  for  tickets  as  only  a  limited  number  will  be 
issued.  Applications  should  be  made  to  W.  P. 
Collins,  157,  Great  Portland-street. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  African  travels,  a 
most  interesting  work  has  recently  appeared  in  one 
volume,  by  Professor  Drummond.  It  is  certain  to  be 
very  much  read  and  widely  circulated. 


In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Ellington  read  a  paper  on 
hydraulic  power  in  I^ndon,  with  special  reference  to 
the  use  of  lifts.  He  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  a 
simple  ram  as  the  safest  mode  of  construction.  Sus- 
pended lifts  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  ropes  or 
chains  by  which  they  hang,  and  are  therefore  all  to  a 
certain  extent  dangerous. 

A  NEW  and  apparently  very  valuable  process  of  ex- 
tracting the  alkaloids  from  Cinchona  bark,  by  means 
of  oil,  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  King,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sikkim  plantation.  This  will  in  all 
probability  lead  to  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  quinine. 

The  new  instrument  currented  and  perfected  by  Mr, 
C.  V.  Boys,  called  the  Radio-micrometer,  consists  essen- 
tially of  thermo-electrical  circuit,  formed  of  a  bar  of 
antimony  and  bi3muth,  of  small  sectional  area,  the 
ends  being  formed  by  a  loop  of  copper  wire,  and  sus- 
pended in  a  strong  magnetic  field  by  ah  exceedingly 
finely  drawn  torsion  fibre. 


^Pttblitatbns  gtbicfocb. 


Technical  Education.  A  Two-fold  Protest, 
Educational  and  Financial.  By  J.  H.  Newbold, 
B.A.     Heyvood  and  Co. 

Mr.  Newbold  needs  no  introduction  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal.  His  paper,  read  before  the 
Conference  on  Education  under  healthy  conditions,  held 
in  Manchester  in  1885,  was  afterwards  reprinted  and 
circulated  all  over  the  country.  We  remember  how 
the  idea  of  over-pressure  was  scouted  by  the  officials, 
from  the  Vice-President  downwards.  Some  of  us,  too, 
remember  how  carefully  they  then  set  themselves  to  work 
to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Newbold  has  now,  in  a  pamphlet  of  60  pages,  dis- 
cussed the  whole  question  of  technical  education.     Any 
contribution  to  the  study  of  this  important  subject,  from 
a  person  competent  to  deal  with  it,  is  most  opportune, 
and  no  one  who  reads  the  pamphlet  will  doubt  the  author's 
ability  to  write  upon  it.     Mr.  Newbold  makes  a  protest, 
as  he  says,  both  upon  educational  and  financial  grounds, 
against  stereotyping  education  by  making  it  conform  to 
a  general  syllabus,  and  putting  the  charge  of  it  upon  the 
rates.     He  protests  agamst  sacrificing  general  education 
to  the  teach mg  of  special  branches  of  it.    The  pamphlet 
is  so  forcibly  argued,  and    so    clearly  and    pleasantly 
written,  that  any  person  to  whom  this  burning  question 
is  of  any  concern  will  positively  thank  us  for  calling 
attention  to  it.     Mr.  Newbold  is  not  an  obstructionist. 
Those  who  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  something  must  be  done  to  train  the  hand  and 
cultivate  the  eye  of  our  elder  scholars  will  not  see  much 
to  disagree  with  ;  while  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  any 
general  system  of  handicraft  or  manual  training  must  lie 
altogether  outside  the  present  school,  and  be  practically 
independent  of  it,  will  find  much  to  stimulate  and  en> 
courage  them.     Not  the  least  piquant  pages  of  the  pam- 
phlet are  those  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  Professor  Huxley's 
attack  on  the  much-abused  pupil  teacher.     Pupil  teachers 
and  students  in  training  have  been  a  good  deal  *  damned 
with  faint  praise.'    A  few  really  violent  attacks  by  men  of 
Professor  liuxle/s  standins^  Will  do  them  more  good  than 
all  the  apologies  of  their  friends.    Common  people  will 
begin  to  ask  themselves  whether  a  system  can  b^  radically 
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wrong  which  has  produced  a  set  of  men  who  have  done 
exceedingly  well  what  was  demanded  of  them,  and  who 
have  not  lost  thereby  their  capacity  of  doing  something  very 
different  and,  in  their  own  opinion,  very  much  better. 
Professor  Huxley  must  have  forgotten  that  Dr.  Fitch  and 
Professor  Judd  were  once  students  in  training ;  and  he 
will  hardly  maintain  that  they  are  the  only  two  that 
deserve  honourable  mention. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  nonsense  provokes  a  smile,  by 
whomsoever  it  is  spoken.  The  Professor's  sense  of 
humour  must  have  forsaken  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Manchester.  A  boy  of  fourteen  passes  in  four- 
teen science  subjects  at  South  Kensington,  and  is  re- 
warded with  a  National  Scholarship.  ITie  Dean  of  the 
Science  School  rails  at  the  Whitehall  department  for 
*  pouring  in '  and  giving  no  time  to  think.  This  is  too  much. 

But  while  Mr.  Newbold's  criticism  is  fearless,  it  is 
essentially  good  natured.  He  never  loses  his  temper  or 
his  self-control.  There  is  no  phase  of  the  education 
question  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  which  Mr. 
Newbold  has  not  studied,  and  studied  carefullv.  He 
writes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  we  are 
sure  that  those  who  read  his  pamphlet  will  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  clearness  and  ability  with  which 
he  has  stated  his  case. 

Arithmetic  for  Beg^inners:  A  School  Book  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Lock, 
M.A.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Lock's  reputation  as  an  author  was  made  by 
his  text  book  upon  Trigonometry,  and  it  has  been 
increased  by  his  later  work  on  Dynamics.  He  has  now 
issued  a  school  class  book  written  mainly  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  re<)uirements  of  the  new  examination  for  com- 
mercial certificates.  Hence,  more  prominence  is  given  to 
exchange  and  foreign  money,  and  less  to  recurring 
decimals.  But  while,  perhaps,  specially  intended  for  a 
specific  purpose,  the  book  will  be  found  useful  in  almost 
ail  schools,  as  it  contains  enough  of  theory  and  abundance 
of  practice.  Readers  of  Mr.  Lock's  other  books  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  singular  precision  and  clearness  of 
the  statements.  The  author  has  three  marked  qualifica- 
tions for  his  work  ;  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject, 
he  is  a  successful  and  experienced  teacher,  and  he  has 
the  faculty  of  literary  expression.  Few  writers  of  mathe- 
matical books  combine  these  qualifications  in  an  equal 
degree.    The  printing  of  the  book  is  most  admirable. 

We  have  said  there  is  a  chapter  on  foreign  money. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  devote  two  more  pages  to  the 
decimal  system  so  far  as  it  relates  to  weight,  length, 
and  capacity.  It  is  exceedingly  useful,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  so.  As  a  teacher  of  physics 
Mr.  Lock  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  this.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  on  page  77  is  too  meagre.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  Arithmetic  cannot  be  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  a  book  of  170  pages.  The  teacher  will 
have  to  add  to  the  illustrations  and  proofs.  As  a  concise 
collection  of  principles,  rules,  and  examples,  it  is  excellent. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  largely  used.  It  is  an 
honest  and  trustworthy  book  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands. 

Elementary  Physiography.  By  John  Thornton, 
M.A.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  London. 

This  science  subject  shows  signs  of  increasing  popularity. 
This  is  evident,  whether  we  consider  the  number  of 
students  who  annually  attempt  the  examination  or  the 
number  of  text  books  appearing  year  by  year  to  meet 
the  wants  of  these  pupils.  The  Manual  before  us  is  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  issued.  Hitherto  students  have 
required  to  read  from  several  works  and  frequently  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  knowing  how 
much  of  each  work  to  select.  This  has  not  been  always 
an  evil,  for  it  has  made  careful  teaching  and  guidance 
necessary.  Mr.  Thornton  has  collected  largely  from 
standard  works  on  the  many  sciences  making  up  the 
subject  of  Physiography.    The  selection  of  material  has 


been  made  from  the  newest  and  most  reliable  authorities 
and  the  additional  matter  supplied  by  the  author  will  be 
especially  valuable  for  its  general  accuracy,  its  lo^cal 
arrangement  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is 
illustrated.  In  reading  carefully  through  the  work  the 
following  corrections  are  necessary. 

I.  The  Foraminifera  would  appear  to  be  so  named 
(page  52)  because  of  the  numerous  holes  in  each  chamber 
through  which  the  thread-like  portions  of  the  animal's 
body  protrude.  Now  it  is  the  passage  which  connects 
the  various  chambers  for  which  the  named  is  applied. 

3.  Trachyte  is  with  difficulty  settled  in  its  position 
amongst  the  igneous  rocks.  On  page  70  the  old  and  oft 
repeated  description  is  given  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
statement  that  Obsidian  is  a  variety  of  Trachyte.  Again 
on  page  72  Trachyte  is  stated  to  be  the  volcanic  form  of 
Granite.  The  professor  who  examines  the  pupils  in 
Physiography  will  require  them  to  know  that  Tracnyte  is 
the  lava  form  of  syenite  and  that  Rhyolite  is  the  lava 
form  of  granite  ;  whilst  Obsidian  is  the  glassy  form  of  all 
lavas  except  basalt. 

3.  The  origin  of  Boulder  clay  is  stated  on  page  174 
to  be  due  to  glaciers  with  no  reference  to  ice-cap  or  ice- 
sheet  conditions. 

4.  On  page  231  we  find  the  following  *  In  ordinary 
language  the  word  "day"  or  civil  day  means  what  the 
asti^onomer  calls  a  mean  solar  day.  This  has  been 
described  as  the  average  of  the  true  solar  day^  which  is 
the  time'.between  two  successive  meridian  passages  of  the 
sun.'  The  author  here  confounds  the  civil  <toy  (from 
midnight  to  midnight)  with  the  astronomical  day  (from 
mid-day  to  mid-day). 

5.  On  page  234,  the  author  states  that  *  the  earth's  axis 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  sun.'  This  fact  is  made  to  account  for  the  equality  of 
day  and  night  at  the  equinoxes.  Now  it  is  true,  that  at 
the  equinoxes,  the  as^is  of  the  earth  is  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  a  simple  model 
however,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  class  that  the 
axis  of  the  earth  is  never  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth. 

The  work  has  been  got  up  in  excellent  style :  Drawings 
from  official  and  other  sources  have  been  abundantly 
introduced  ;  the  original  sketch  on  page  1 13  is  poor.  The 
maps  are  good. 

Tildesley^s  Higher  Examination  Series.  Com- 
plete Guide  to  the  London  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation.    Civil  Service  Press. 

The  work  contains  60  pages  of  letterpress,  which  con- 
sist of  the  regulations  of  the  examination,  the  requisite 
text  books,  hints  and  instruction^,  papers  set  at  the 
examination,  and  solution  of  the  mathematical  questions. 

We  have  looked  through  the  list  of  text  books.  Such 
a  list  is  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  it  certainly  contains  some  very  trustworthy  class- 
books.  We  were  disappointed  with  the  hints.  A  *  com- 
plete guide '  which,  under  the  head  of  hints  and  instruc- 
tions, gives  less  than  six  lines  to  French,  can  hardly  be 
considered  satisfactory.  We  cannot  see  much  to  help 
a  student  in  these  instructions,  nor  do  we  consider  that 
the  book  at  all  corresponds  to  its  title. 

Every  Man  his  own  Art  Critic  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition.  By  Patrick  Geddes* 
London  and  Manchester;  John  Heywood. 

Although  this  little  pamphlet  might  from  its  title  be 
supposed  to  be  of  purely  local  and  ephemeral  interest, 
there  is  much  in  its  contents  deserving  of  more  extended 
and  lasting  application.  The  author  has  taken  the  really 
magnificent  display  of  pictures  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  last  year  as  a  pe^  on  which  to  hang  a  sketch 
of  the  principles  which  in  his  opinion  should  guide  us  in 
appraisinp:  the  qualifications -good,  bad,  or  indifferent— 
of  pictorial  works  of  art.  Although  we  are  of  course 
unable  now  by  actual  inspection  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  the  strictures  or  praises  passed  on  many  of  the  picture 
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then  exhibited,  we  remember  some  of  the  works  referred 
to  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  endorse  some  of  the 
opinions  advanced.  We  may  be  perhaps  too  Philistine 
to  be  able  quite  to  sympathise  with  the  author  in  his 
enthusiastic  examination  of  the  gradations  of  colour,  the 
delicac)r  of  treatment  and  the  balance  of  form,  on  which 
he  at  times  dilates,  but  at  any  rate  we  appreciate  his 
efforts  to  explain  to  the  general  public  the  elementary 
canons  of  art  criticism  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  say 
that  his  little  pamphlet  contains  much  that  is  interesting  to 
tlie  casual  visitor  to  any  picture  gallery  and  much  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  now  and  then  called 
upon  to  act  professionally  as  art  critics. 

Test  Exercises  in  Algebra.  London  and 
Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 
Messrs.  Chambers  have  published  the  Test  Exercises 
just  added  to  their  Standard  Algebra  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  under  the  above  name.  The  tests  are  sixty- 
four  in  number,  embracing  four,  five,  or  six  examples  m 
each,  which  cover  the  work  of  the  schedule  as  far  as 
quadratic  equations.  The  tests  are  chiefly  mechanical, 
and  arc  reasonably  difficult  for  the  pupils  for  whom  they 
aie  intended. 

Geomphy  of  tlie  British  Isles.  By  Archibald 
Geikie,  LL.D.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  summary  of  the  geography  of 
our  islands.  The  islands  are  first  treated  of  as  a  whole, 
and  their  size,  surface,  climate,  productions,  and  other 
interesting  features,  described.  Then  each  country  is 
treated  in  greater  detail,  a  short  description  of  each 
county  and  its  chief  towns  being  added  to  the  physical 
features.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  the 
details  are  full  without  being  unnaturally  burdensome. 
The  figures  for  areas  and  population  are  enclosed  in 
brackets,  and  can  thus  be  learned  or  otherwise  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher. 


Dress  Cutting  Out.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Grenfell  and 
Miss  Baker.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

Under  this  title  Messrs.  Longman  have  issued  in  a 
stout  envelope  three  sheets  of  squared  paper  on  which  are 
drawn  to  measurement  the  patterns  ot  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  of  a  dress.. 

Full  directions  are  given  for  taking  the  measurements 
necessary  for  any  dress,  and  after  these  are  taken 
accurately  any  female  with  ordinary  intelligence  should 
be  able  to  draw  the  necessary  pattern  and  cut  out  for 
herself  a  dress  which  should  be  a  perfect  fit.  The  direc- 
tions are  clear,  precise,  and  unmistakeable,  while  the 
drawing  is  careful  and  accurate.  The  Recreative  Evening 
Schools'  Association  have  done  well  in  j^ublishing  for  their 
pupils  these  aids  to  scientific  dress  cutting. 

Practical  Papers  in  Civil  Service  Geography. 
By  George  E.  Skerry,  F.R.S.L.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  &c. 
A  number  of  examination  papers  in  geography  set  for 
various  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  together  with 
practical  directions  for  working  an  examination  paper, 
methods  of  study,  and  specimen  answeis,  make  up  a 
pamphlet  of  77  pages  under  the  above  liilc.  As  the 
questions  already  given  seem  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  worid  in  more  or 
less  detail,  a  very  simple  direction  would  seem  to  suffice 
for  all  candidates.  Such  advice  would  be:— Know 
thoroughly  the  whole  of  the  geography  of  the  world  and 
be  able  to  draw  any  map,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
good  marks  at  the  Examination.  We  commend  the 
volume  only  as  wc  commend  others  compiled  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  It  gives  specimens  of  the  questions 
set,  which  will  serve  for  practice  to  intending  candidates. 
The  hints  may  be  of  service,  but  neither  hints  nor  ques- 
tions will  make  up  for  thorough  hard  study  before  tlie 
examination  commences. 
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f^icj^nical  Instrxtction  in  dBItmeniars 

BY   SIR   PHILIP   MAGNUS. 


v.— Science  Teaching. 
On  the  advantage  of  knowing  something  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  different  materials  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action 
of  the  forces  which  we  are  constantly  endeavouring  to 
control  and  utilize,  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  many 
words.  In  nearly  every  action  of  our  lives  we  are 
reminded  of  the  services  which  science  renders  to  our 
means  of  living.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  question 
of  the  necessity  of  makmg  science  teaching  an  im- 
portant element  of  general  education.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Guthrie  well  said :  *  Though  a  boy  may  not  be 
i  ntended  for  an  occupation  in  which  science  is  required, 
and  though  he  show  little  or  no  aptitude  for  it,  it  is  as 
unjust  to  hide  science  from  him  as  it  would  be  to  hide 
a  knowledge  of  history,  or  literature,  from  those  who 
are  not  intended  to  become  historians  or  authors.'* 

The  principles  of  instruction  insisted  upon  through- 
out these  articles  are  equally  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  science  as  of  other  subjects.  Looked  at  from  its 
disciplinary  side,  the  object  of  the  instruction  is  to 
cultivate  in  the  pupil  habits  of  accurate  observation, 
and  of  close  reasoning ;  and  from  the  utility  stand- 
point, to  impart  serviceable  information  and  to  provide 
de^nite  training  in  the  methods  of  investigation 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  inquiries. 

If  these  be  the  objects  of  science  teaching,  they  must 
be  kept  in  view,  so  far  as  possible,  even  in  the  rudimen- 
tary stages  of  instruction ;  and  we  have  now  to  enquire 
to  what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  science  can  be  taught 
in  elementary  schools,  so  as  to  effect  these  objects, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
higher  technical  instruction. 

Having  regard  to  the  age  of  the  children  attending 
elementary  schools,  and  to  the  conditions  of  their 
home  hfe,  which  prevent  them  from  gaining  much 
information  from  their  parents  with  respect  to  their 
ordinary  surroundings,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school 
should  seek  to  supply  the  place  of  home,  and  that  the 

•  Cantor  Lectures  on  Science  Teaching.  (Society  of  Arts, 
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teacher  should  encourage  and  try  to  satisfy  that  spirit 
of  enquiry  which  is  common  to  all  children.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  children  should  commence  at  a  very 
young  age  the  study  of  any  isolated  branch  of  science, 
be  it  Chemistry,  Botany,  or  Mechanics ;  least  of  all, 
that  they  should  try  to  learn  it  by  such  methods  as  are 
laid  down  in  any  of  our  approved  text-books.  Science 
may  become  as  '  bookish '  as  any  other  subject  of 
instruction,  if  imperfectly  taught,  and  may  even  yield 
less  intellectual  discipline  than  grammar.  The  study 
of  science  is  valucfless  unless  it  stimulates  accurate 
observation  by  bringing  the  mind  constantly  into  direct 
communion  with  external  things.  The  instruction 
must  be  of  the  kind  which  the  Gennans  call 
^  Anschauungsunterrichty  i>.,  instruction  by  means 
of  direct  perception,  in  the  properties  of  things, 
and  in  the  laws,  if  any,  which  connect  these 
properties  with  one  another.  The  spirit  of  enquiry 
common  to  every  young  child  should  be  encouraged 
and  directed  into  channels  through  which  the 
pupil  may  obtain  some  insight  into  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
methods  by  which  these  laws  may  be  ascertained.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  teacher  must  throw  life  into 
the  lessons,  that  h^  must  possess  a  much  higher  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  he  can  hope  to  impart  to  his 
pupils,  and  that  he  should  speak  from  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  and  investigations.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  most  important  that  the  teacher  of  science, 
even  in  elementary  schools,  should  have  received  a 
proper  scientific  training,  and  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  The  teaching 
of  elementary  science  to  small  children  is  no  doubt 
more  difficult  than  the  teaching  of  science  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages  to  older  pupils.  As  the  student  pro- 
gresses he  instructs  himself,  and  he  avails  himself  of 
the  services  of  his  teacher  or  professor  as  a  guide  only 
or  referee.  In  the  early  stages  of  education,  highly 
trained  teachers  are  indispensable,  and  these  are 
equally  needed  for  the  proper  teaching  of  science  as 
of  other  subjects. 

As  a  foundation  of  technical  education,  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  instruction  in  the  application  of 
science  and  art  to  different  industries,  the  study 
of  science  cannot  be  commenced  too  early,  and 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
education.      '  For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small 
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classes,'  Mr.  Herb^i;^  Spencer  pertinently  asks :  *  what 
are  all  men  employed  in  ?  They  are  employed  in  the 
production, '  prepjtratiort,  and^  distribution  of  com- 
modities. 'And  on  what  does  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion, preparation,  and  distribution  of  commodities 
depend  ?  It  depends  on  the  use  of  methods  fitted  to 
the  respective  natures  6f  these  commodities,  it  depends 
on  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  their  physical, 
chemical  or  vital  properties,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
is,  it  depends  on  science.'*  In  order  that  this  science 
may  be  profitably  taught,  and  that  our  elementary 
school  teachers  may  know  not  only  what  to  teach  but 
how  to  teach  it,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
further  opportunities  than  they  at  present  possess  of 
being  trained  under  the  best  masters. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  to  teach  ?  I  would 
say :  Some  knowledge  of  the  things  that  immediately 
surround  us— the  earth  we  walk  on,  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  trades  we  practise.  These  are  the  subjects, 
properly  investigated,  that  should  constitute  the  science 
lessons  in  elementary  schools.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  how  to  teach  them?  I  would  say:  By 
Kindergarten  methods,  /.^.,  by  means  of  object-lessons 
systematically  pursued.  The  pedagogic  principle— to 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — furnishes  the 
key  to  the  true  method  of  science  teaching. 

Taking  such  subjects  as  I  have  indicated  as  texts, 
many  of  the  lessons  might  be  made  as  suitable  to  one 
locality  as  to  another ;  whilst  some  would  have  special 
reference  to  the  geography  of  the  •  neighbourhood 
of  the  school,  and  to  the  occupations  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  In  manufacturing  towns, 
a  talk  about  the  simpler  kinds  of  machinery  in 
common  use  might  lead  up  to  a  study  of  the  rudimen- 
tary principles  of  mechanics,  whilst  in  schools  situated 
in  rural  districts  lessons  on  agricultural  practice  might 
prepare  the  way  for  the  systematic  study  of  elementary 
chemistry.  The  teachers  being  competent,  and  pos- 
sessing a  wide  knowledge,  and  some  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  the  lessons  ought  not  to  be  regu- 
lated by  any  fixed  code,  nor  should  the  value  of  the 
teaching  be  assessed  by  the  results  of  any  definitely 
arranged  system  of  examination.  Indeed,  consider- 
able latitude  should  be  given  to  teachers  and  to 
school  authorities;  but  it  is  important  that  the 
teaching  should  be  based  on  some  fixed  principles,  by 
which  it  might  be  made  the  means,  not  only  of  impart- 
ing useful  information  about  a  variety  of  common 
things,  but  of  leading,  by  sure  and  regular  steps,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  simple  facts  and  laws  of  one  or  more 
branches  of  science;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
desirable  that  the  methods  and  results  of  the  teaching 
should  be  carefully  inspected  by  competent  judges. 

Under  the  headings  above  indicated  the  paths  are 
very  numerous  along  which  the  springs  of  pure  science 
may  be  approached.  As  ^e  complex  phenomena  that 
present  themselves  to  the  senses  are  stripped  of  their 
accidental  circumstances,  and  the  laws  underlying  them 
laid  bare,  these  laws  should  be  demonstrated  by  simple 
experiments,  which  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
teacher  to  associate  in  the  pupil's  mind  with  the  des- 
cription of  the  object  under  consideration.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  science  teaching  can  be  made  to 
yield  that  most  important  of  all  educational  exercises, 
the  discipline  of  careful  reasoning. 

*  '  Education, '  by  Herbert  Spencer. 


The  late  Professor  Guthrie  in  the  suggestive  series 
of  Cantor  Lectures,  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
indicates  the  broad  lines  uix)n  which  such  object- 
lessons  should  be  given,  and  illustrates  them  by  refer- 
,  ence  to  the  '  stuff's '  that  are  met  with  in  the  building 
of  a  house.  After  considering  concrete,  sandstone, 
coal,  and  other  stuffs  used  in  house  building,  he  says  : 

*  The  method  cf  obtaining  a  light  leads  to  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  subject  of  matches,  and  the  stuffs 
of  which  they  are  made.  Perhaps,  here,  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  friction  may  be  examined,  and  so  a  foretaste 
obtained  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  mutual  relation- 
ship of  the  forces,  the  indestructibility  of  energy^-the 
doctrine  not  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary constitution  of  matter.'  The  temptation, 
however,  to  pass  on  too  rapidly  from  the  observation 
of  the  properties  of  things,  the  explanation  of  their 
uses,  and  the  causes  underlying  those  uses,  to  the 
great  generalisations  of  science  has  to  be  carefitlly 
guarded  against.  In  science  culture  as  in  house 
building  there  are  many  courses  between  the  founda- 
tion and  the  roof. 

Of   object-lessons,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  well  says : 

*  They  should  not  be  limited  to  the  contents  of  the 
house,  but  should  include  those  of  the  fields,  and 
hedges,  the  quarry,  and  the  .seashore.  They  should 
not  cease  with  early  childhood,  but  should  be  so  kept 
during  youth  as  insensibly  to  emerge  into  the  investi- 
gations of  the  naturalist  and  the  man  of  science.'  The 
difficulty  of  arranging  systematic  object-lessons,  so  as 
to  make  them  the  means  of  teaching  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  science,  is  well  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Bain,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  '  Science  of  Educa- 
tion.' *  It  is  possible,'  he  tell§  us,  *  by  means  of  the 
object  to  approach  the  primary  sciences,  namely, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  the  rest,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
plaining matter  and  motion,  gravity,  heat  and  light ; 
but  the  manner  of  doing  so  needs  the  gravest  consider- 
ation.' Object-lessons,  leading  up  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  are  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  part 
of  elementary  education,  and  are  generally  found  to 
be  most  serviceable  in  stimulating  observation  among 
young  children ;  and  for  this  reason  they  may  weU 
form  part  of  the  science  teaching  in  all  schools. 
Moreover,  in  rural  districts,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
agricultural  education,  they  have  a  special  value 
of  their  own.  But  I  am  now  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  science  teaching  as  a  part  of  technical 
instruction;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  the  object-lessons  should  be  directed  towards 
the  ultimate  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
physical  science.  For  the  ordinary  student  there  are 
doubtless  advantages  in  the  studying  of  physical 
science  by  the  regular  systematic  methods  as  laid  down 
in  science  text  books.  But,  for  the  young  pupil,  the 
case  is  different.  Nevertheless,  there  are  so  many 
advantages  in  following  the  regular  order  that  Mr. 
Bain  is  right  in  saying  that  *  the  teacher  should  always 
be  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  advancing 
intelligence  makes  that  possible,  and  further,  he  should 
tacitly  keep  this  order  in  this  mind  even  when  working 
on  the  seemingly  desultory  plan.' 

Nearly  all  writers  on  education  are  at  one  as 
to  the  value  of  object-lessons  in  teaching  the  first 
rudiments  of  science.  The  difficulty  occurs  in  find- 
ing teachers  who  are  capable  of  so  arranging  a 
series  of  lessons  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
systematic  study  of  any  one  branch  or  science.    As 
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regards  method  there  is  general  agreement,  and  few 
would  be  found  to  dissent  from  Rousseau,  who,  in  his 
*  Emile,'  tells  us :  *  Dans  la  recherche  dcs  lois  de  la 
nature  commencez  toujours  par  les  ph^nomenes  les  plus 
communs  et  les  plus  sensibles.* 

It  is  easier  to  point  out  what  should  not,  than  what 
should  constitute  a  good  object-lesson.  Of  the  examples 
of  such  lessons  that  have  been  published,  many  serve 
their  most  useful  i)urpose  in  indicating  what  the  i)rac- 
tical  teacher  should  avoid.  We  should  guard  against 
the  error  of  making  the  lessons  too  desultory  or  a 
mere  verbal  explanation  of  terms.  Certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples which  should  dominate  the  lesson  ought  always 
to  be  present  to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  perhaps  the 
main  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  these  lessons  should  be 
'  to  guide,  rectify,  direct  and  forward '  the  spontaneous 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  which  all  children 
exhibit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  science 
teaching  in  elementary  schools  is  not  to  make  specialists 
in  science  any  more  than  it  is  the  object  of  workshop  in- 
struction to  make  tradesmen.  The  real  difficulty  of  the 
object-lesson  consists  in  the  attempt  to  explain  all  that 
the  object  suggests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in 
view  the  scientific  principles  which  the  lesson  ought 
ultimately  to  bring  out.  The  full  explanation  of  all  the 
plienomena  which  are  associated  with  any  single 
•  natural  object  demands  a  knowledge  of  many  diflerent 
branches  of  Science.  In  order  to  avoid  exuberance  of 
explanation,  and  a  too  desultory  treatment  of  the 
matter,  the  teacher,  who  should  be  in  full  mental 
sympathy  with  his  pupils,  knowing  clearly  how  much, 
or,  rather,  how  little  they  can  understand,  must  aim 
steadily  at  eliminating  some  single  physical  law,  which 
afterwards  he  should  endeavour  experimentally  to 
prove.  Whilst  scientific  information  is  doubtless 
interesting  and  of  considerable  value  to  the  pupil,  what 
is  educationally  important  is  to  train  the  child  in  the 
methods  of  science.  Starting  from  the  same  object  the 
teacher  may  arrive  at  a  simple  fact  or  law  in  Chemistry, 
Heat,  Dynamics,  or  some  other  branch  of  science. 
From  the  very  outset,  however,  he  should  have  clearly  in 
view  the  goal  he  desires  to  reach,  and  he  must  avoid  the 
temptation  to  explain  too  much.  Just  as  the  anatomist 
in  dissecting  a  limb  picks  out  a  particular  muscle  and 
demonstrates  its  function,  so  the  science  teacher 
must  try  to  show  the  operation  of  a  single  law  in  the 
bundle  of  complex  phenomena  that  may  be  presented 
to  him ;  and  the  law  having  been  evolved  the  teacher 
should  proceed  to  prove  it  by  rudimentary  experi- 
mental methods.  In  this  way,  by  a  proper  choice  of 
subjects,  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Mechanics  may  be  imparted  to  children 
by  means  of  explanations  of  things  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  and  a  good  basis  may  thus  be  laid 
for  more  advanced  and  more  systematic  science 
teaching. 

For  science  teaching,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  some  amount  of  apparatus  is  needed,  but  the 
apparatus  should  be  of  the  simplest  character,  and  the 
.  pupils  themselves  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  em- 
ployed in  constructing  it,  utilising  the  skill  they  may  be 
expected  to  have  acquired  in  their  workshop  classes.  It 
matters  very  little  that  the  apparatus  employed  is  rough 
and  simple.  The  pupil  will  learn  more  of  scientific 
method  by  registering  the  result  of  his  own  experiments 
with  apparatus  he  has  himself  made,  than  by  seeing  any 
number  of  successful  experiments  performed  by  his 
teacher.      On  this   point    Rousseau    may  again   be 


quoted.  After  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the    ordinary    methods    of    teaching    science,      he 

says:  *  L'air scientifique  tue  la  science Jeveuxque 

nous  fassions  nous-mcmes  toutes  nos  machines 

J'aime  mieux  que  nos  instruments  ne  soient  point  si 
parfaits  et  si  justes,  efque  nous  ayons  des  idees  plus 
nettes  de  ce  qu'ils  doivent  etre,  et  des  operations  qui 
doivent  en  r^sulter.  Pour  ma  premitire  le^on  de 
statique,  au  lieu  dialler  chercher  des  balances,  je  mets 
un  baton  en  travers  sur  le  dos  d'une  chaise,  je  mesure 
la  longueur  des  deux  parties  du  baton  en  ^quilibre, 
j*ajoute  de  part  et  d*autre  des  poids,  tantot  egaux, 
tantot  incgaux ;  et,  le  tirant  ou  le  poussant  autant  qu'il 
est  necessaire,  je  trouve  enfin  que  Tequilibre  resulte 
d*une  proportion  rdciproque  entre  la  quantity  des  poids 
et  la  longueur  des  Icviers.'  And  again  :  *  Sans  contredit 
oii  prcnd  des  notions  bien  plus  da  ires  et  bien  plus  siires^ 
dcs  choses  qiCon  apprend  ainsi  de  soi-meme^  que  de  cclles 
gt^on  tient  des  ensei^netncnts  d  atttrui^  *  In  this  sentence 
Rousseau  sounds  the  key  note  of  the  true  educational 
method,  but  in  its  application  to  science  the  pupil 
may  proceed  somewhat  further  than  may  have  been 
thought  posvsible  a  century  ago. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  fully  realize  the  results 
of  his  own  simple  experiments,  he  may,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  scientific  progress,  learn 
the  use  of  squared  paper  for  graphically  expressing- 
the  relation  between  two  varying  and  dependent' 
factors.  Dr.  Wormell,  in  the  preface  to  a  little 
book  on  *  Plotting.*  points  out  that  'although  the 
educational  methods  which  arc  associated  with  the 
name  of  Frcibel  have  been  brought  very  near  to  per? 
fection  in  the  Kindergarten,  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
suspended  when  the  pupil  passes  from  the  infant  school.' 
The  use  of  squared  paper  in  designing  patterns  is  well 
known  in  Kindergarten  exercises,  and  also  in  the 
experimental  science  classes  of  technical  schools. 
It  might  be  made  to  serve  equally  useful  purposes  in 
the  teaching  of  rudimentary  science  in  elementary 
schools.  If  we  take  a  simple  pully  experiment,  as  an 
example,  the  pupil  might  easily  note  the  exact  weights 
that  balance  each  other  in  different  trials,  and 
then  by  registering  the  results  see  how  nearly  he  could 
arrive  at  the  theoretical  law.  After  a  time,  the  pupil 
would  succeed  in  obtaining  the  true  law  for  the 
apparatus  in  use,  and  the  divergence  of  this  law 
from  the  theoretic  law  might  yield  useful  suggestions 
for  other  lesssons.  Other  simple  experiments  might 
lead  to  the  graphical  representation  of  the  law 
of  falling  bodies,  and  to  the  relation  between  the  pres- 
sure and  volume  of  a  gas  under  constant  temperature. 
But  such  instruction  would  necessarily  be  restricted  to 
the  highest  standards,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
appropriately  given  in  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

To  provide  every  elementary  school,  having  upper 
standards,  with  a  teacher  competent  to  give  scientific 
instruction  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated,  and  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  might  be  considered  as  involving 
an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  funds.  In  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  and  recently  in  London,  a  very 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  appointing  a  teacher  of  high  attainments, 
with  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  skilled  in 
the  methods  of  instruction,  to  go  round  from  school 
to  school,  and  to  give  science  lectures  to  the  children 
and   their    teachers.      This    peripatetic    philosopher 
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csmries  with  him  his  apparatus,  and  visits  in  turn  all 
the  chief  schools  of  the  town  or  district.  The  experi- 
ments are  carefully  prepared  at  the  central  depot,  and 
the  lessons  are  given  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  these  lessons 
arouse.  Nevertheless,  the  system,  notwithstanding  the 
economy  of  teaching  power,  has  many  drawbacks,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  only,  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  ordinary  school  teachers  shall  be 
as  well  qualified  to  teach  science  as  history  or  grammar. 
What  is  true  of  the  workshop  instructor  is  still  more 
true  of  the  science  teacher,  viz.,  that  he  should  not 
be  a  specialist  having  no  share  in  the  general  education 
of  the  child,  but  one  of  the  ordinary  class  teachers. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Butler,  of  New  York,  *that  any  subject  which  is 
taught  by  a  special  teacher  is  regarded  as  an  excres- 
cence on  the  regular  curriculum,  and  as  not  standing 
on  the  same  level  with  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.'* 

Another  defect  of  the  system  is,  that  the  children 
are  not  made  sufiiciently  familiar  with  the  apparatus 
which  is  used  in  the  experimental  lectures.  Of 
the  ordinary  science  teachers  of  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  said :  '  As  a  rule,  even  now,  the  teacher 
stands  before  a  blackboard  and  behind  a  row  of 
bottles  and  chalks,  and  talks  and  mixes,  and  calls  it 
chemistry,  or  involves  himself  in  a  tangle  of  wires  and 
brass  and  ebonite  fittings,  and  calls  it  electricity.'  The 
itinerant  teacher  is  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage. 
He  brings  with  him  the  apparatus  required  to 
illustrate  his  demonstrations,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
takes  it  away  again,  and  the  children  are  apt  to 
look  upon  Ws  experiments  as  clever  tricks  which  he 
may  be  able  to  perform  but  which  they  cannot.  To 
learn  science  properly  the  pupil  must  himself  perform 
the  experiments.  He  needs  to  be  brought  not  only 
face  to  face,  but  into  hand  to  hand  contact,  with 
nature's  operations.  It  is  in  the  practice  of  science 
that  its  chief  value  lies.  A  repetition  of  the  lesson  by 
one  of-  the  teachers  would  be  very  serviceable  if  the 
experiments'could  also  be  repeated,  and  if  the  children 
could  take  part  in  them ;  but  otherwise  there  is  a  want 
of  reality  about  the  teaching  which  deprives  it  of  some 
of  its  educational  value.  The  advantage,  however,  of 
such  instruction  in  awakening  the  intelligence  and  of 
stimulating  a  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry,  even  if  the 
method  of  teaching  is  not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Systematic  science  teaching  by  experimental  methods 
can  be  given  only  in  the  highest  standards  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  drafting  the  children  of  these  standards  into  higher 
Elementary  or  Graded  Sehools,  where  the  more 
expensive  fittings  and  apparatus  which  are  needed  for 
practical  teaching  can  be  more  economically  provided. 

I  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  changes  needed 
in  our  Elementary  teaching  to  make  it  a  more  fitting 
preparation  than  it  is  at  present  for  subsequent 
Technical  Instruction.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  these  articles  will 
be  embodied  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Education  Acts,  whose  Report  will  probably  be 
presented  to  Parliament  before  this  article  is  published. 
Except  as  regards  workshop  instruction,  and  possibly 
as  r^ards  that  also,  nearly  all  the  suggestions  I  have 

*  Report  of  President  of  *  Industrial  Education  Association.  * 
May,  1888.    New  York. 


made  are  in  every  way  as  applicable  to  girls  as  to  boys. 
The  analogy  between  needlework  and  woodwork  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out;  but  in  addition  to 
needlework  girls  even  now  receive  what  may  be 
regarded  as  Technical  Instruction  in  cookery  and 
domestic  economy.  But  as  regards  our  future  artizans, 
no  great  improvement  can  be  effected  in  their  educa- 
tion and  in  their  fitness  to  engage  in  the  several  crafts 
and  occupations  on  which  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  country  so  greatly  depends,  unless  the  instruction 
which  they  receive  in  our  elementary  schools  is 
practical  in  character,  and  based  on  the  now  generally 
recognised  educational  principle,  that  the  child  must 
be  intellectually  stimulated,  not  so  much  by  literary 
studies  as  by  bringing  his  mind,  through  the  medium 
of  his  hands  and  eyes,  into  direct  contact  with  the 
objects  that  surround  him. 


BY  THE   REV.   CANON   WARBURTON,   M.A., 

Fornurly  Her  Majesty  s  Inspector  of  Trainitig  Colleges  for 
/  Schoolmistresses, 
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'Pestalozzi  completed  this  day  his  76th  year.  His 
grey  hair,  his  careworn  countenance,  his  hollow  eye 
and  bent  figure,  proclaim  that  many  days,  and  those 
days  of  trouble,  have  passed  over  his  head.  His 
heart,  however,  seems  still  young — the  same  warm  and 
active  benevolence,  the  same  unconquerable  hope, 
the  same  undoubting  confidence,  the  same  generous 
self-abandonment  animate  it  now,  that  have  led  to  the 
many  sacrifices  and  have  supported  him  under  the 
many  difficulties  and  trials  of  his  eventful  life.  In  a 
thousand  little  traits  of  character,  which  unconsciously 
escape  him,  I  read  the  confirmation  of  his  history.  It 
is  an  affecting  sight  when  the  venerable  object  of  the 
admiration  of  emperors  and  princes  appears  in  the 
midst  of  his  adopted  children.  Rich  and  poor, 
natives  and  foreigners  alike,  share  his  paternal  caress 
and  regard  him  with  the  same  fearless  attachment. 

*  From  the  sacrifice  of  home,  property,  and  health 
for  the  benefit  of  a  people  who  do  not  understand  his 
merit,  to  the  picking  up  of  a  child's  plaything  or  the 
soothing  of  an  infant's  sorrow,  Pestalozzi  is  ever 
prompt  to  obey  the  call  of  humanity  and  kindness. 
The  sentiment  of  love  reigns  so  powerfully  in  his 
heart,  that  acts  of  the  highest  benevolence  or  o(  the 
most  condescending  good  nature  seem  to  require  no 
effort,  but  appear  the  spontaneous  manifestations  of 
the  one  overruling  principle. 

*  I  must  tell  you  an  anecdote  which,  simple  as  it  is, 
shows  at  once  the  warmth  and  the  weakness  which 
characterize  his  benevolence.  He  was  going  to  visit 
some  friends  at  Berne,  furnished  with  as  much  money 
as  he  was  likely,  under  such  circumstances,  to  want. 
According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  falls  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  first  i)easant  to  whom  he  has  an  opix)r- 
tunity  of  speaking.  He  inquires  into  his  means  of 
subsistence,  the  number  of  his  children,  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  his  family,  and  so  forth.  Becoming  in- 
terested in  the  man's  litde  story,  Pestalozzi  gives  him 
the  larger  portion  of  the  money  which  he  has  about 
him.    A  similar  case  soon  afterwards  presents  itself, 
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and  the  second  rencontre  drains  his  pocket  of  the  last 
kreutter*  He  had  nearly  reached  Berne,  when  a 
wretched-looking  mendicant  comes  up  to  him  solicit- 
ing relief.  Again  he  fumbles  in  his  pocket,  but  it  is 
now  in  vain.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  He  remembers 
that  his  buckles  are  of  silver ;  he  hastily  takes  them 
from  his  shoes,  thrusts  them  into  the  beggar's  hand, 
and  drives  off. 

'Though  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary luminary,  and  the  profoundest  practical  philo- 
sopher of  the  age;  though  honoured  with  the  most 
flattering  testimonies  of  esteem  and  approbation  by 
courts  and  universities,  Pestalozzi  is  the  most  modest 
and  unassuming  of  men.  To  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  his  method  of  education  he  addresses  himself  in  the 
most  touching  expressions  of  gratitude,  as  if  they 
conferred  the  greatest  obligation  by  examining  into 
the  truth  of  his  opinions  and  the  utility  of  his  plans. 

*  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  introduction  to  him.  He 
had  been  long  expecting  me,  and  his  lively  imagination 
had  anticipated  in  different  manners  the  probable 
results  of  our  connection.  "  Will  he  like  me  ?  Do  you 
think  I  shall  suit  him?"  were,  questions  he  was 
perpetually  putting  to  our  common  friend.  I  had  no 
sooner  arrived  (han  he  hurried  to  meet  me,  and  though 
I  understood  not  the  words  he  uttered,t  yet  the  tone 
of  kindness,  the  affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand,  the 
expression  of  benignity  which  lit  up  his  countenance, 
all  assured  me  I  was  welcome.  Twenty  times  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  paced  with  quick,  but  shufBing  step 
across  the  room;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  hastened  to  place  himself  near  me,  to  press 
once  more  both  my  hands  in  his,  and  to  mutter  some 
unintelligible  expressions  of  goodwill. 

*  In  one  of  the  first  conversations  we  had  together,  he 
told  me  how  delighted  he  was  that  the  English  began 
to  pay  attention  to  his  system,  remarking  that  that 
union  of  exalted  sentiments  with  practical  good  sense 
which  characterizes  the  nation  renders  it  the  most 
competent  to  appreciate  and  execute  his  plans. 
"  Examine  my  method,"  continued  he,  with  his  noble 
candour,  **  adopt  what  you  find  to  be  good,  and  reject 
what  you  cannot  approve.  We  are  doing  something 
here  towards  the  execution  of  my  principles  of  educa- 
tion, but  what  we  do  is  still  very  imperfect :  it  is  in 
England  that  my  views  will  be  eventually  realized." 

*  You  cannot  conceive  the  interest  which  Pestalozzi 
awakens,  or  the  influence  which  he  insensibly  acquires. 
All  the  little  barriers  behind  which  reserve  or  sus- 
pidpn  teach  us  to  intrench  ourselves,  fall  before  the 
childlike  simplicity,  the  unaffected  humility,  and  the 
feminine  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Self-interest  is 
shamed  into  silence  while  we  listen  to  the  aspirations 
of  his  boundless  benevolence,  and  if  one  spark  of 
generous  feeling  glows  in  the  bosom,  the  elevated 
enthusiasm  of  his  character  must  blow  it  into  a  flame. 
The  powers  of  his  original  mind  serve  to  maintain  the 
interest  which  his  character  first  excites.  In  conversa- 
tion however,  he  is  most  frequently  a  listener.  To- 
wards those  with  whom  he  lives  in  perfect  intimacy  he 
sometimes  indulges  in  a  playful  but  forcible  raillery — 
careful,  meanwhile  to  avoid  giving  the  slightest  pain 
or  uneasiness.  He  is  peculiarly  successful  in  por- 
traying some  great  character  by  two  or  three  masterly 

*  Kreutzer,  a  Gennan  coin  worth  a  little  more  than  a  farthing. 
t  The  writer  did  not,  at  this  time,  understand  German. 


Strokes :  in  marking,  either  in  retrospect  or  by  antici- 
pation, the  influence  of  political  events  on  national 
character  or  national  prosperity ;  in  characterizing  the 
different  methods  of  education  in  vogue ;  or  in  tracing 
the  difference  between  his  (own)  views  and  those  of 
certain  philosophers  with  which  they  have  been 
confounded. 

*  There  is  nothing  studied  about  him.  Often  as  I 
have  heard  him  enter  upon  the  subject  of  his  system 
for  the  information  of  strangers,  I  do  not  recollect 
him  to  have  taken  it  up  twice  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  When  we  have  conversed  on  these  subjects,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  his  ideas  wild  and  his  views 
impracticable.  The  faint  and  misty,  but  still  beautiful 
light  which  emanates  from  his  mind  I  have  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  delight,  for  it  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  sun  of  his  genius  had  set.  Still  I 
have  been  unable  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  his  loose 
and  ill  digested  hints :  afler  frequent  reconsiderations 
of  them  they  have  appeared  more  clear  and  more 
feasible,  and  I  have  subsequently  traced  their  influence 
in  the  opinions  I  have  adopted  and  in  the  plans  of 
instruction  which  I  have  pursued. 

*  Pestalozzi  once  known  is  never  forgotten.  I  have 
talked  with  men  who  have  not  seen  him  for  years,  or 
whom  the  current  of  events  has  separated  from  all 
intercourse  with  him.  His  honoured  image  lives  as 
fresh  in  their  memory  as  if  their  communication  had 
never  been  suspended  or  broken.  Anecdotes  illus- 
trating his  benevolence  are  current  in  their  families, 
and  their  children  anticipate  the  delight  of  one  dav 
receiving  the  parental  caress  of  good  Father  Pestalozzi. 
Many  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  society,  will,  I  am  sure,  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  him  to  their  graves.  For  myself — ^his 
unwearied  kindness,  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  my  . 
health  and  comfort,  the  numberless  testimonies  of  his 
esteem  and  regard  which  I  daily  receive,  are  en- 
graven on  my  heart  in  characters  which  can  never  be 
effaced. 

'  It  will  ever  be  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  to  me 
that  Pestalozzi  has  honoured  me  with  the  title  of 
friend ;  and  should  I  attain,  myself,  to  a  good  old  age, 
my  decline  will  be  cheered  with  the  remembrance  that 
I  have  contributed,  as  he  himself  declares,  to  shed  a 
happy  serenity  over  the  evening  of  his  life.' 

Mr.  Mayo  appears  to  have,  in  the  first  instance,  at- 
tached himself  to  Pestalozzi's  staff  without  any  ulterior 
object ;  but  the  idea  gradually  dawned  upon  him  of 
first  imbuing  himself  thoroughly  with  the  principles  of 
the  great  master,  and  then  returning  home  and  estab- 
lishing a  Pestalozzian  School  in  England,  free  from 
the  oddities,  the  irregularities,  the  waste,  the 
dissensions,  and,  alas!  the  dirt,  of  the  famous 
Swiss  institution.  In  a  letter  dated  Jan.,  1820,  he 
talks  of  '  setting  up  a  Pestalozzian  menagerie  of  his 
own.'  *The  die,'  he  writes,  Oct.,  1820,  'is  cast  for 
me :  I  am  a  Pestalozzian  through  life,  with  no  other 
temporal  object  but  the  establishment  of  this  method 
of  education  in  my  own  country.'  In  this  idea  he 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  Pestalozzi  himself,  whose 
great  ambition  and  desire  was  that  his  prindples 
should  be  planted  in  England,  where  he  thought  the 
conditions  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  taking  root 

When  Mr.  Mayo  lefl  him,  Pestalozzi  presented  to 
him,  among  other  parting  gifts,  a  screen,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Mayo,  with  a  likeness  of  himself  in 
his  own  study  at  Yverdun,  and  with  pictures  on  the 
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study  walls,  of  Stanz,  of  *  Gertrude  teaching  her  Chil- 
dren,' and  of  a  green  and  flourishing  tree,  representing 
his  own  never-dying  hope.  He  also  conferred  upon  Mr 
.Mayo  a  sort  of  testinionial,  written  in  German  of  the 
most  involved  and  clumsy  character  possible,  which 
concludes  thus : — 

'He  has,  with  great  readiness,  deep  insight,  and 
gratifying  success,  aided  me  in  my  pursuit  of  the 
main  object  of  my  life;  in  regard  to  which,  by 
.his  unprejudiced,  calm,  and  at  the  same  time  cordial 
behaviour,  he  has  attained  to  a  very  intimate  and 
thorough  familiarity  with  our  purposes,  principles,  and 
methods,  and  especially  with  the  peculiarities  of  our 
system  of  education  and  instruction.  So  much  has 
this  been  the  case,  that  I  have  long  since  learned  to 
regard  him  as  a  matured  and  benevolent  counsellor  in 
my  own  domestic  concerns. 

*  I  am  convinced  that,  as  his  presence  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  myself  and  to  my  house,  it  will  also 
(through  his  mature  insight  into  our  efibrts  and  his 
firm  conviction  of  th^i  great  and  essential  advantages 
which  some,  at  least,  of  them  offer)  prove,  in  time  to 
come,  a  blessing  also  to  his  native  land,  so  wont  to 
embrace  with  vigour,  and  promote  with  liberality, 
every  good  movement  which  comes  under  its  notice. 
His  noble  heart  cherishes  this  desire  as  warmly  as  his 
intellect  grasps  the  means  of  attaining  it  in  all  its 
purity,  depth,  and  manysidedness. 

*  God  be  with  you,  my  dear,  dear  friend !  May  my 
heartful  thanks,  my  sincerest  affection,  and  the  ardent 
longing  once  again  to  meet  you  in  this  world,  and 
once  again  by  your  side  to  indulge  hopes  which  can 
only  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  grave,  accompany  you  on 
your  way,  and  bring  you  happily  home  to  your  father- 
land and  to  the  mother  whom  you  love  so  heartily 
and  so  filially,  *  Pestalozzi. 

*  Yverdun,  Switzerland^  April,  Slh,  1822,^ 

{To  be  continued,) 


%\t  6I11SS  of  Mala;  or,  (?tnusc  'ii^^)^  (B^ttt 

(Comedy  in  Five  Ads.) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  ou,  LES  EFFETS  ET 

LES  CAUSES. 

(ConuUlie  en  Cinq  Actes.) 


Scene  II. — {continued). 

Bolingbrokc. 

Qu'y  aurait-il  d'etonnant?...    What     would     there      be 

astonishing  in  that  ? 
La  reine  Anne,   notre  char-  Queen  Anne,  our  adorable 

mantc  souveraine,  Sovereign  lady, 

est  une  personne  fort  respect-  is  a  vcr>'  respectable    and 

able  et  fort  sage,  prudent  lady, 

qui  s'ennuic  royalement...       who  is  sovereignly  wearied... 
je  veux  dire  autant  que  pes-  I   mean  as  much  as   pos- 
sible... sible... 
mais  k  sa  cour,  on  s'amuse  but  at  her   court,  there  is 

beaucoup !...  much  amusement, 

toutes  nos  ladys  ont  dc  petits  All   our    ladies  have  their 

protdgds,  little  proteges, 

de  ieunes  officiers  fort  aim-  amiable  young  officers, 

ables, 
qui,  sans  quitter  le  palais  dc  who,  without    setting    foot 

Saint-James,  out  of  St.  James's, 

arrivent  h  des  grades  supe!-  are  promoted  to  high  rank. 

rieurs. 


Masham, 
Monsieur  I...  Sir! 

Bolingbroke, 
Fortune  d'autant  plus  flatteuse  A  piece  of  good  luck  all  the 

more  flattering 
qu'elle  n'est  due  qu*au  m^rite  because  it  is  due  to  personal 
personnel.  merit  alone. 

Maskam. 
Ah  !  dest  une  indignitd...        Ah  !  that  is  a  shame  I 
et  si  je  savais...  If  I  knew... 

Bolingbroke, 
\allant  ^asseoirprh  de  la     {seating  himself  at  a  table 
tabic  ^  gauche.  on  the  left 

Apr^s     cela...je     peux     me  Well... I  may  be  deceived, 

tromper, 
et  si  r^ellement  dest  quelque  and    if  really   it    is    some 

grand  seigneur  great  lord 

ami  de  votre  p^re...  your  father's  friend... 

laissezvenirles  dvcnements...  let  things  take  their  course... 
laissez-vous  fairc  !  let  them  do  it  for  you  I 

Ah  !  si  on  vous  oidonnait  de  Ah  !  if  you  were  ordered  to 

vous  marier...  marr)\.. 

jc  nedis  pas...  that    would      be     another 

affair... 
mais  on  vous  le  defend...         but    you  are   forbidden   to 

do  so. 
il  est  clair  que  cc  n'est  pas  It  is  plain  that  it  is  not  an 

un  ennemi . . .  enemy. . . 

aucontraire...etluiob^ir n'est  quite  the  contrary... and  to 
pas  si  difficile.  obey  is  not  so  difficult 

Masham. 
[debout  prhs  du  fautcuil  [standing  near  the  arm-chat'r 
oil  est  assis  Bolingbroke.      in  which  Bolingbroke  is 
seated 

Mais  si  vraimcnt. ..  But  I  beg  your  pardon  it  is ... 

quand  on  aime  quelqu'un...     when  one  loves  someone 
quand  on  est  aimd...  and  when  one  is  loved  (in 

return). 

Bolingbroke, 

J'ysuis!...  I  see  it  now  ! 

I'objet  de  vos  reves  !  the  subject  of  your  dreams  ! 

la     personne    h.    qui    vous  The  person  about  whom  you 

pensicz  tout  \  I'heure  en      were  dreaming  just  now. 

dormant. 

Masham. 

Oui,  monsieur— la  plus  aim-  Yes,  sir... the  most  amiable, 

able, 
la  plus  jolie  fille  de  Londres,  the  prettiest  girl  in  London, 
qui    n'a    rien...ni    moi    non  who    has    nothing... nor     I 

plus...  either... 

et  c'cst  pour  clle  que  je  ddsirc  it  is  for  her  that  1  long  for 
les  honncui-s  et  la  richesse...  riches  and  honours... 
j'attcnds,  pour  I'dpouscr,  I   am  waiting,  in  order  to 

many  her, 
que  j'aie  fait  fortune...  until     I     have    made    my 

fortune... 

Bolingbroke. 

Vous  n'ctes  pas  encore  tr^s-  You  have  not  made  much 

avancd...  progress  as  yet... 

et  elle  de  son  c6td  ?  and  what  has  she  done  ? 

Masham, 

Bien  moins  encore  ! ...  Much  less  still !... 

orpheline  comme  moi,  an  orphan  like  myself, 

demoiselle  de  boutique  dans  a  shop  woman  in  the  City  ... 

la  Cit^, 
chez  un  riche  joaillier...  in  a  rich  jeweller's  shop... 

maitre  Tom  wood. . .  Mr.  Tom  wood's. . . 


Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! 


Bolingbroke, 

Good  heavens ! 
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Masham, 
Qui  vicnt  dc  faire  banquc-  Who  is  just  bankrupt... 

route... 
Elle  se  trouve  sans  place  et  She  finds  herself  without  a 
sans  ressource.  place    and    without    re- 

sources. 

Bolingbroke, 
\se  levant  [rising, 

C est  la  petite  Abigail...  It  is  little  Abigail... 

Masham. 
Vous  la  connaissez?  Do  you  know  her  ? 

Bolingbroke, 
Parbleau,  du  vivant  de  raa  Of  course  I  do,  during  the 

femme. ..  lifetime  of.  my  wife. . . 

je  veux  dire  (^uand  elle  vivait  I  mean  when  she  lived  with 

pr^s  de  moi...  me... 

fdtais  un  abound  assidu  I  was  a  regular  customer 

des  magasinsde  Tom  wood...  at  Tom  wood's  shops... 
ma  femme  aimait  bcaucoup  my  wife  was  very  fond  of 

les  diamants,  diamonds 

et  moi,  la  bijouti^re...  and  I  liked  jewelery... 

Vous  avez  raison,  Masham,      You  are  right,  Masham, 
une  fille  charmante,  naive,       she  is  a  charming,  artless, 
gracieuse,  spirituelle . . .  gp-accful,  clever  girl . . . 

Masham, 
£h  !  mais,  \  la  maniere  dont  Yes,  but,  from  the  way  in 

vous  en  parlez...  which  you  speak  of  her... 

est-ce  que  vous  en  auriez  €l€  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you 

amoureux  ?...  were  in  love  with  her  ? 

Bolingbroke, 
Pendant  huit  jours  !  et  peut-  During    eight    days  1    and 

6tre  plus  !  perhaps  longer  ! 

si  je  n'avais  pas  vu  If  I  had  not  perceived 

que  je  perdais  mon  temps...    that  I  was  losing  my  time... 
et  je  n'en  ai  pas  ^  perdre...      and  I   have    none  to  lose 

(spare)... 
maintenant  surtout. . .  now  especially. . . 

mais  j'ai  gardd  k  cctte  jeune  but  I  have  retained  for  that 

fille...  young  girl... 

une  amitid  veritable,  a  real  friendship, 

et  voici  la  premiere  fois  and  this  is  the  nrst  time 

que  j'^prouve  un  regpret...        that  I  feel  regret... 
non  d'avoir  perdu  ma  fortune,  not  for  having  lost  my  for- 
tune 
mais  de  I'avoir  si  mal  em-  but  for  having  employed  it 

ployde...  so  badly... 

Je  serais  venu  k  votre  aide...    I  would  have  helped  you... 
je  vous  aurais  marids...  I  would  have  helped  you  to 

marry... 
mais  pour  le  present  des  de  ties,  but  at  present  debts, 
des  crdanciers  qui  sortent  de  creditors  who  spring  up  out 

dessous  terre. . .  of  the  earth. . . 

et  pour  Tavenir  pas  m6me  and  for  the  future  not  even 

Tesp^rance . . .  one  hope. . . 

les  biens  de  ma  famille  re-  the  possessions  of  my  fan)ily 

viennent  tous  all  revert 

k  Richard  Bolingbroke,  mon  to  Richard  Bolingbroke,  my 

cousin,  cousin, 

qui  n'a  pas  envie  de  me  les  who  has  no  #rish  to  leave 

laisser . . .  them  to  me . . . 

car,  par  malheur,  il  est  jeune,  for,     unfortunately,    he    is 

young,  ^ 

et  conmie  tous  les  sots  and  like  all  fools 

il  se  porte  k  merveille...  his   health    is   wonderfully 

good... 
mais  nous  pourrions  peut- dtre  but  we   might  perhaps  be 

k  la  cour...  able  at  the  Court 

chercher  pour  Abigail.  to  find  somethingfor  Abigail. 

Masham, 
C'est  ce  que  je  disais...  Just  what  I  said... 

une  place  de  demoiselle  de  a  companion's  place, 

compagnie, 
pr^s  de  quelque  grande  dame  with  a  noble  lady, 
qui  ne  soit  ni  imp^rieuse,  ni  who  would  be  neither  im- 

hautaine. . .  perious,  nor  haughty. . . 


Bolingbroke, 
[secouant  la  tite,  [shaking  his  hcqd, 

Ce  n'est  pas  aisd  k  trouver.      It  is  not  easy  to  find. 

Masham, 
J'avais    pens^    k    la    vieille  I  had  thought  of  the  old 

duchessc  Duchess 

de      Northumberland,     qui,  of  Northumbc.l.md,  who,  it 

dit-on,  is  said, 

cherche  une  lectrice.  requires  a  reader. 

Bolingbroke, 
Cela  vaut  mieux...  That's  better... 

elle   n'est    qu'ennuyeuse    k  she    is    only    tiresome    to 
p^rir.  death. 

Masham, 
Et  j'avais  conseille  k  Abigail  I  had  advised  Abigail 
de  se  presenter  chez  elle,  ce  to    go    and    see    her    this 

matin  ;  morning  ; 

mais  rid^e  seule  de  venir  au  but  the  bare  idea  of  coming 

palais  de  la  reine  to  the  Queen's  palace 

la  rendait  toute  tremblante.     made  her  tremble. 

Bolingbroke, 
N'importc.respoir  de  vous  No    matter... the     hope    of 

y  trouver,  seeing  you  here, 

elle  y  viendra...et  tenez...  she  will  come. ..and  look! 

tenez...  look!... 

monsieur  Tofficicr  des  gardes,  my  gentleman  of  the  guards, 
que  vous  disais-rje?...la  voici.  what  did  1  tell  you  ?...here 

she  is. 
(To  be  continued,) 


f  ttpil  %t^\ti  (gjb^amiiiitticn  papers 
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FIRST  PAPER. 
(  Ttvo  hours  ajid  a  half  allcnved for  this  Paper,) 

Dictation. 
Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  iRi-jjector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
'  Parenthetically.* 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  -sen- 
tence *  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown 'd.*  • 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

1.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days ;  B  con  do  it  in  6  days ; 
A,  B,  and  C,  can  do  it  in  \\  days.  In  what  time  could  C 
doit? 

(a^  A  can  do  \  or  i\  in  i  day. 

A  and  B  together  do  -j;*j  in  I  day. 

{b)  Now  A,  B,  and  C  can  do   --.  or  -f^g  in  one  day. 

.*,  C  will  do  -j*^  —  ^*T  or  \  in  i  day,  and 
hence  the  whole  in  4  days.  Ans. 

2.  Bought  paper  at  12s.  ;  at  what  price  must  I  sell  it,  and 
give  six  months'  credit  at  5  per  cent,  simple  interest,  so  as  to 
gain  10  per  cent.  ? 

1 2s     X  6  X  1 

(a)  Interest  of  12s.  for  6  mos.  at  5  per  cent.  =  — : ? 

^  *  *  1200 


Amount 
{b)  100  :  no  ::    12/7  J  price  required. 


=  I2,'V- 


■^^^  X  li«  =  Yi?o^  =  13s.  6ild.  Ans. 
10 
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FEMALES. 

!•  EzpUun  the  terms  ro/f/^  r^if/.,  Three  per  Cents,  ^  true  dis' 
ecemt^  Coruolsy  hrokera^. 

Rate  per  cent,  is  the  interest  of  £\oq  for  one  year. 

Three  ter  Cents,  mean  documents  in  the  Government  Stocks, 
neminduy  worth  ;f  lOO,  which  yield  3  per  cent  of  interest. 

True  discount  is  the  difference  between  the  principal  and  the 
amonnt  of  the  principal  after  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent. 

Consols  is  short  for  '  Consolidated/  all  the  different  loans  con- 
tracted by  the  Government  having  been  pat  in  large  loans 
according  to  interest  paid. 

Brohert^ge  is  a  small  charge  per  cent,  made  by  stockbrokers 
on  the  poxchase  of  Stocks. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  compound 
interest  on  ;f  520  for  3  years  at  5  per  cenL 
{a)  Compound  interest. 


7o  =  A  of  prin.  yearly 


£S20 
26 


O  Q 
O  O 


546 
27 


o  o 

60 


pnn. 
mt. 
prin. 
int. 


or  1st  year. 
2nd  year. 


573    6  o    prin.  „  3rd  year. 
28  13  3'6mt     „        „ 
601  19  3*6  amt.  at  end  of  3  yrs. 
520 


jfSi  19  3'6  comp.  int.  of  3  years. 
(*)  Sunple  mt  =  ^5^  x  S  x  3  ^  ^. 

{c)  Difi.  bet  nmp.  and  comp.  int  =  £Si  19s.  3*6d.  — ;f  78. 

=  £3  '9s.  3'6d.  Ans. 

3»  If  oranges  be  bought  at  10  for  a  penny,  how  many  should 
be  sold  for  2s.  2d.  to  gam  30  per  cent  ? 

{a]  28.  2d.  will  purchase  260  when  10  cost  id. 
(d)  /.  ICO  :  130  ::  260  :  number  required. 

a6oorange3Xi30^33g^  Ans. 

4.  The  total  number  of  forenoon  and  afternoon  attendances 
made  by  a  class  of  60  during  a  week,  with  one  half-holiday,  was 
514 ;  find  the  average  attendance  for  the  week,  and  the  per 
centage  absent 
(a)  514  divided  by^  9  (Uie  number  of  times  school  has  been 
open)  will  give  the  average  number  in  attendance. 
i J4  =  57.1  otj7  av.  att  Ans. 

{d\  Fdssible  number  of  attendances  =  60  x  9  =  54a 
•*.  540  :  26  ::  100  :  percent  absent 

^^  '^.  =  4-8  really  j  per  cent  Ans. 


540 


EttcUd. 


1.  Pftrallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal  to  one  another.    Bk.  I.,  Prop.  35. 

2.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed 
in  a  drde  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.     Bk.  III., 

Pft)p.22. 

3.  A  triangle  is  inscribed  in  a  circle ;  show  that  the  sum  of 
the  angles  in  the  three  segments  exterior  to  the  triangle  is  equal 
to  four  right  angles. 


Let  the  triangle  ABC  be  inscribed  in  the  circle  ACB. 

Let  ADB  be  the  angle  in  one  of  the  segments  exterior  to  the 
triangle. 

By  Prop.  22,  Bk.  III.,  the  angles  ADB,  ACB  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  In  the  same  manner  any  of  the 
angles  in  the  segments  together  with  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

That  is,  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  together  i^th  the  three 
angles  in  the  segments  are  equal  to  six  right  angles.  But  the 
angles  of  the  triai^le  are  (I.  32)  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
therefore  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  the  three  segments  must  be 
equal  to  four  right  angles.  Q.  E.D. 


Algebra  uid  Mensaration. 

I.  Find  the  value  of  (a  -  3)  [jf»  -  2ax^  -{■  c^x  -  (a  +  d)  ^, 
when  a  —  3  =  X  =  3,  and  a  +  6  +  x  =  2. 

By  evaluating  a,  6  and  jr,  we  get  a  =  i ;  i  =  —  2 ;  and  *  =  3. 
.-.  (a  -  *)  [jr«  -  2ax»  +  tf«jr  -  (7  +  3)^  = 
[I  -  (-  2)]  [3»  -  2  X  I  X  3*  +  i»  X  3  -  (I  -  a)  (-  2)1  = 
3  [27  -  18  +  3  -  (-  I)  4]  = 
3  (12  +  4)  =  48;  Ans. 


2.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

(tf)  ^  +  ^  =  16 ;  X  +  4  =  14. 
3  4 

(*)  ajf"  +  7*  -  ^  =  o- 

(a)  (i)  *f  +  ^  =  16  or4x  +  6y  =  96 

(2)  X  +-^  =  14  or  4*  +  ^  =  56 
4  ^__^__ 


5  /  =  40 
^  =  8.  Ans. 

From  (2)  4f  +  2  =  14  or  *  =s  J[2.  Ans. 

W  3^  +  7*  -  6  =  o 

x^i-'2£^2 
3 

Completing  sq.  *•  +  ?£  +  »-  2  +  «  =  W 

Taking  root  jt  +  }  =  ±  V 

*  =  ±  V-{  =  £or-  2^ Ans. 

3.  The  sides  ot  a  triangular  field  are  140,  176,  and  300  yards 
respectively ;  find  its  annual  value  at  £$  os.  lod.  per  acre. 

Half  perimeter  of  triangle  =  308 

/.  area  of  triangle  =  \/368  x  132  x  168  x  8 

=  \/S464i664 
s  7392  sq.  yds. 
sq.  ydfti   ^.  yds. 
.%  4840    :    7392  ::  /50s.  lod.     :    yearly  value 


4840 


GnunniAr. 


<  Yet  O,  the  thou^,  that  thou  art  sate,  and  he! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  ^  hal/  succeeded  in  his  theft.— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left.' 

1.  Analyse  the  above  passage. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 
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ANALYSIS. 


o 


\ 

a 


•I      ^    I    ■§    I 


I 


s    § 


.a 


f 


«     w 
M 


V 


4> 


o 


^• 


4| 

s 


s 


m  m  Oj 


£ 


1  1 


•I  I    ^ 


•s 


.S 


5.S 


II 


»a     a     o     «8  s     Q 
N  g  «^c^4^  \^«.S^  Sd*^  *^»^  ood 

I  ^  I  -^1  -iS  s-l 

p    1g    .a     6  8    :S      ^1 


•d 

s 


■f 


I -a 


PARSING. 

/^/--sabord.  conj.,  introd.  subord.  noun  sent. 

7Ift«if^/i/— abstr.  noon,  neut.,  sing.,  nom.  indep.  or  subj. 

of  (is). 
he — pcre.  pron.»  3rd  pen.,  mas.,  sing.,  nom.,  subj.  of  (is). 
arrive — ^rep,  intrans.  verb,  in  fin.,  pres.,  gov.  by  'may.' 
w>ia/— indirect  intenog.  pron.  (=  whatever),  sing.,  neut., 

nom.  subj.  of  '  may  arrive. 
y9w— predic.  adj.,  quaL  *  wings.' 
vien^reg,  trans,  verb,  infin.,  pres.,  gov.  by  auz.  '  can,' 
^M/— adv.  of  deg.  mod.  '  half.^ 
Aalf—^y,  of  deg.  mod.  '  has  succeeded.' 
i/iyse^—comp,  emphat.  pers.  pron.  emphasising  (thou),  or 

00m.  absol. 

JV&/r.—< Thyself  removed'  might   be    considered   a   nom. 
mbiolute. 


3.  From  what  languages  have  we  received  the  folbwing 
words:— cargo,  jubilee,  ridicule,  calico,  skipper,  cocoa,  che- 
mistry, sugar,  and  dale  ?    Give  the  root  where  you  can. 


Word. 

Language. 

Root. 

cargo 

Spanish 

jubilee 

Hebrew 

ridicule 

Latin 

rideo 

calico 

Indian 

Calicut 

skipper 

Dutch 

schip 

cocoa 

Portuguese 

coco 

chemistry 

Greek 

chemeia 

sugar 

French 

Sucre 

dale 

Saxon 

dsel 

4.  Into  what  periods  may  the  history  of  the  £np;lish  Language 
be  conveniently  divided?  Give  the  distinguishmg  features  of 
each. 

Dr.  Morris  divides  the  history  of  the  English  Language  into 
five  periods  :— 

I.  English  of  the  First  Period  (a.d.  450—1 100). 

(a)  The  grammar  of  this  period  is  synthetic  or  inflectional, 
while  that  of  modem  English  is  analytical. 

(b)  The  vocabulary  contains  no  foreign  elements. 

\c)  There  was  a  grammatical  gender ;  substantives  were  of 
various  declensions,  and  had  five  cases ;  the  article  was 
declined ;  pronouns  had  a  dual  number ;  prepositions  governed 
various  cases,  and  the  verb  was  highly  inflected. 

II.  The  English  of  the  Second  Period  (a.d.  1 100  to  about 
1250). 

Changes  afiecting  the  orthography  take  place  in  a  general 
weakening  of  the  terminations  of  words  ;  older  inflections  drop 
off;  case  endings  are  discarded ;  and  many  simplifications  are 
observed  in  the  southern  dialect,  while  in  the  other  dialects 
(East  and  West  Midland)  even  greater  'simplification  is  observ- 
able ;  and  the  influence  of  Norman-French  begins  to  exhibit 
itself  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  Language. 

III.  The  English  of  the  Third  Period  (1250— 1350). 

Some  old  inflections  are  retained  in  the  article ;  confusion  of 
nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  case  ;  dual  forms  of  pronouns 
dropped ;  to  before  infinitive  ;'  final  e  used  with  adjectives,  &c. 
French  words  become  common  especially  towards  135a 

IV.  The  English  of  the  Fourth  Period  (1350— 1460). 

The  Midland  dialect  becomes  the  prevailing  one,  and  northern 
and  southern  words  still  retain  their  own  peculiarities.  The 
plural  article  sometimes  used  ;  the  pronouns  approach  modem 
forms,  and  so  do  verbs.  The  termination  e  is  important  from 
the  fact  that  it  represents  various  inflictions  and  is  used  as  a 
mark  of  the  plural  or  definite  adjective,  as  a  mark  of  adverbs, 
and  as  a  marlc  of  the  infinitive  mood,  past  tense  of  weak  verbs 
and  imperative  mood. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  final  e  becomes  irregular, 
and  the  northem  forms  of  the  pronouns  their^  theirs,  them,  come 
into  use  in  the  other  dialects. 

V.  The  English  of  the  Fifth  Period  (1460— 1520  and  1520  to 
present  time). 

Printing  is  introduced  into  England  by  Caxton,  and  there  is  a 
wide  diffusion  of  classical  literature. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
Geography. 

{Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper,) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
showing  the  islands.    Give  one  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  Explain  why  the  days  are  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Show  that  our  division  of  the  year  into  four  seasons  does  not 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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The  north  pole  of  the  earth  points  to  the  pole-star  all 
through  its  journey  round  the  sun.  At  the  summer  solstice  (if 
a  diagram  be  drawn)  it  is  seen  that  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
causes  the  north  pole  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  the 
sunlit  half  of  the  earth  includes  much  more  of  the  northern  than 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  As  the  earth  turns  round  this 
sloping  axis  the  north  pole  and  the  surrounding  parts  will 
continue  in  sunshine  dunng  the  entire  rotation.  Within  the 
Arctic  regions  the  sun  will  not  set,  while  within  the  Antarctic 
regions  he  will  never  rise.  Anywhere  outside  the  polar  regions 
there  will  be  alternate  day  and  night,  but  the  day  and  night  will 
not  be  eaual  except  at  the  equator.  Thus  a  place  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  will  have  the  day  much  longer  than  the 
night,  for  it  is  midsummer;  while  at  the  winter  solstice  when 
the  north  pole  points  away  from  the  sun  the  very  opposite 
phenomena  occur,  namely  a  long  night  and  a  short  dav. 

The  division  of  the  year  will  not  apply  to  equatorial  regions, 
for  with  them  there  is  at  least  no  season  corresponding  to  our 
winter.  The  rainy  season  with  them  is  the  only  approach  to 
that  season.  In  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  there  is  almost  one 
perpetual  spring. 

• 

3.  Explain  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave  [a)  at 
different  places,  and  {Jb)  at  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  great  tidal-wave  which  travels  round  the  earth  is  an 
oscillatory  wave  and  not  a  wave  of  translation,  the  water 
simply  rising  and  falling  but  not  moving  onwards.  While 
however  this  is  true  of  the  tidal  wave  of  the  ocean,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  narrow  seas  it  becomes  converted  into  an 
actual  wave  of  translation.  Where  the  channel  is  contracted, 
as  in  a  narrow  strait,  the  tide  may  produce  a  rapid  rush  of  water, 
and  if  it  rolls  up  a  narrow  estuary  the  water  becomes  heaped  up 
and  produces  a  sudden  rush  into  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Such  a  wave  is  called  a  bore  and  is  -seen  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  The  original  height  of  the  tide- 
wave  is  three  or  four  feet,  but  in  some  bores  the  tides  are  forced 
up  as  high  as  30,  50,  and  even  to  100  ft.  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

As  the  sun  and  moon  have  both  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  tides,  when  the  two  come  in  line  and  pull  together — that  is, 
at  full  and  new  moon— the  tide  is  highest  and  is  called  spring 
tide :  when  they  are  at  right  angles — that  is,  at  the  moon's 
quarters — the  tide  is  lowest  and  is  neap  tide* 

History. 

I.  In  what  reign  were  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Ireland 
united,  and  in  what  reign  were  the  ParliamenU  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  united  ?  Mention  the  leading  circumstances  con- 
nected with  each  of  these  events. 

The  Crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  were  united  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Up  to  that  time  the  kings  were  styled  lords 
of  Ireland.  Henry^s  purpose  wjis  to  rule  Ireland  as  effectively 
as  he  ruled  England,  and  from  his  accession  the  Irish  lords  felt 
the  heavier  hand  of  a  master.  ITie  Gcraldines,  who  had  been 
suffered  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  soon 
discovered  that  the  Crown  would  no  longer  be  their  tool.  They 
resolved  to  frighten  England  into  a  conviction  of  its  helplessness, 
and  a  rising  ended  in  discomfiture.  The  fall  of  the  Geraldines 
laid  Ireland  at  the  mercy  of  Henry,  and  in  seven  years  by  the 
conouest  of  Munster,  the  submission  of  Clare,  the  capture  of 
Athlone,  and  the  victory  at  Bellahoe,  the  power  of  the  Crown 
was  acknowledged  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 
Henry's  aim  was  to  rule  by  law  and  not  by  force,  but  the 
mistake  was  made  of  making  Ireland  English  in  manners,  in 
law,  and  in  tongue.  All  government  was  a  copy  of  English 
institutions,  and  every  conciliatory  measure  was  tried  by  Henry 
to  win  over  the  chiefs,  and  entice  them  to  accept  the  conditions 
and  titles  granted  by  the  English  sovereign.  The  assumption 
of  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  which  followed  his  quarrel  with 
the  Papacy  was  the  fitting  crown  of  the  new  system.  The 
Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  1801. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  evil  example  of  the  French 
Revolution  followed  so  much  as  in  Ireland.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  Americans,  the  *  Volunteers  *  banded  themselves 
to  secure  reform  in  Parliament,  but  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
skilful  tactics  of  the  Government.  In  1791  another  society, 
called  '  The  United  Irishmen,*  was  formed  in  Belfast  for  a  similar 
purpose,  but  it  was  easily  discovered  that  separation  from 
Britain  was  meant.  The  French  encouraged  them  and  all 
seemed  ready  for  an  outbreak  of  rebellion,  when  the  Govern- 
ment, acting  on  timely  information,  seized  the  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.      The  worst  effects  of  the 


rising  were  felt  in  the  south  ;  but  General  Lake  routed  the  great 
mass  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy.  The 
French  sent  some  900  troops,  who  knded  at  Killala  Bay,  in 
Mayo,  but  they  had  to  surrender  in  a  few  weeks  (1798).  ^ 

This  rebellion  showed  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  with  the 
Empire,  and  after  many  debates  and  much  opposition,  the 
union  of  the  Parliaments  was  accomplished  (1801). 

2.  Name,  in  order,  the  chief  victories  of  Nelson.  Give  a 
particular  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  point  out  its 
political  results. 

Nelson's  Chief  Victories. 

Battle  of  the  Nile,  179S. 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,  1801. 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805. 

On  Monday  the  21st  of  October,  when  Nelson  was  near  Cape 
Trafalgar,  the  enemy  was  discovered.  Nelson  told  Blackwood, 
his  captain,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  took  twenty 
of  them.  Blackwood  asked  if  there  was  no  signal  wanting. 
Nelson  replied,  that  every  man  knew  what  they  were  about. 
He  however  gave  his  last  signal,  '  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,*  end  as  the  telegraphic  message  was  communi- 
cated from  the  Victory,  it  was  greeted  with  three  cheers  on 
board  of  every  ship  in  the  fleet.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  when 
this  memorable  bat  tie  began.  Nelson's  customary  signal  on  going 
into  action,  *  Engage  the  enemy  more  closely,*  was  fast  belay ed 
at  the  Victory's  mast-head.  The  British  force  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  one  schooner,  and 
one  cutter;  the  French  and  Spaniards  united  counted  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line,  five  frignles,  and  two  brigs.  The  largest 
ships  on  our  side  were  the  Victory,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
the  Britannia :  they  mounted  100  guns  each.  The  largest  ships 
on  the  opposite  side  were  the  Principe  de  Asturias,  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  cf  130  guns,  the  Santa  Anna  of  112  guns, 
and  the  Rayo  of  100  guns.  The  English  had  four  98  gun  ships 
and  one  80  gun  ship.  The  enemy  had  six  80  gun  ships.  Leaving 
out  of  the  account  the  frigates  and  small  craft  on  both  sides,  Nelson 
had  2148  guns  to  oppose  to  Villeneuve's  2628:  his  ships  were 
inferior  in  quality :  his  superiority  lay  in  the  quality  of  the  crews, 
the  long  practised  skill  and  bravery  of  his  officers,  and  his  own 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  every  man  and  boy  in 
in  the  fleet.  The  enemy  fought  bravely,  but  by  three  o'clock 
ten  ships  of  their  line  had  struck,  and  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  a 
prisoner.  The  victory  was  completed  in  another  half  hour ;  but 
Nelson  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  rifle-ball  from  the 
mizen-top  of  a  French  ship,  and  he  was  breathing  his  last 
as  his  sailors  were  shouting  triumphantly.  Two  Spanish 
admirals  had  surrendered.  In  all,  nmeteen  ships  of  the  line 
had  struck  to  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
friend  Captain  Hardy,  after  uttering  these,  his  last  words, 
*  Thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty.* 

Nelson's  crowning  victory  rescued  England  from  invasion,  and 
left  her  sovereign  of  the  seas. 

Compositioiu 

Write  an  essay  (a)  describing  a  Saturday  excursion  with  your 
pupils,  or  {b)  on  *  The  Advantages  of  Good  Manners.' 

The  Advantages  of  Good  Manners. 

Good  manners  may  be  shortly  defined  as  good  habits,  for 
well-mannered  men  and  women  must  have  been  trained  to  bear 
themselves  well,  when  boys  and  girls,  by  parents  an.l  teachecs 
who  taught  by  example  and  not  by  precept  only.  Every  one 
connected  with  schools  can  feel  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
visit  a  school  where  the  children  are  trained  to  have  respect  for 
their  elders  and  for  strangers.  On  the  other  hand  what  a  pest 
it  is  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rough  unmannerly  group  of 
youngsters  who  delight  in  bawling  nicknames,  in  tormenting  lower 
animals,  in  stone  throwing,  and  other  ways  of  annoyance. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  take  every  means  of  training  the  young 
to  *  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  nianners,  and  language,  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children 
the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration 
and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word 
and  act.  *  A  better  summary  of  what  constitutes  good  manners 
could  scarcely  be  found. 

It  is  a  good  policy  for  young  people  to  cultivate  good  manners, 

seeing  that  many  a  situation  is  obtained  more  through  the 

appearance  and  demeanour  of  lads  than  from  the  great  abilities 

upon  which  they  may  have  too  confidently  prided  themselves. 

'  Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.  * 
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School  Manag^ement 

Explain  the  methods  you  would  follow  and  the  illustrations  you 
would  Ui:e  in  introducing  a  class  to  the  study  of  Fractions. 

THE  STUDY  OF  FRACTIONS. 

Having  drawn  a  line  on  the  blackboard,  I  should  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  then,  after  explanation  and  questioning^  on 
what  has  been  done,  get  the  children  to  sec  tliat  the  two  together 
arc  equal  to  the  whole. 

I  should  continue  by  dividing  other  things,  such  as  apples  or 
oranges,  pieces  of  paper  or  string,  and  tell  them  that  tne  two 
parts  are  called  haiveSy  each  of  them  a  half^  and  that  two  halves 
make  a  whole. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  would  be  the  divn'sion  of  the  line 
into  three  equal  parts,  questioning  the  pupils  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  getting  them  to  see  that  three- thirds  make 
up  the  whole.  I  should  go  on  with  fourths,  fifths,  &c. ,  till  they 
have  a  tnic  idea  of  the  different  parts,  as  two-thirds,  three-fifths, 
&c.,  and  how  many  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  &c.,  in  a  whole. 

Now  might  be  mtroduced  the  expression  for  a  fraction,  and 
referring  to  the  previous  way  of  writmg  one-half,  one-third,  &c. , 
I  should  show  that  \  means  one  something  divided  into  two,  J^,  one 
divided  into  three,  ^,  one  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  I  should 
now  explain  that  the  f'gure  below  the  line  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  object  or  the  line  was  divided,  and  the  figure  above 
how  many  of  these  parts  were  taken. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  definition  may 
be  given  ;  namely,  that  *a  fraction  (broken  part)  is  a  part  of  a 
whole,*  and  then  the  names  of  the  various  fractions  given  above 
might  be  repeated. 

By  this  time  they  will  begin  to  know  that  if  \  be  taken  from  a 
whole,  J  will  be  left ;  if  J  be  taken  from  anything,  \  will  be  left, 
&c 

Latin. 

Fourth  Stage, 

( The  annvers  to  h  written  on  a  separate pal>cr.) 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(fl.)  Hie — ^^xfabor  enim,  quando  haec  te  cura  rcmorJet, 
Longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana  movcbo — 
Bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populos^ue  feroces 
Contundet ;  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet, 
Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  acstas, 
Temaque  iransierint  Rutulis  hibema  subactis. 
At  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  Ittlo 
Additur, — Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stetit  Ilia  regno, — 
Triginta  magnos  volvendis  mensiljus  orbes 
Imperio  explebit. 
(3.)  Treviri  vero  atque   Indutiomarus  totius  hicmis  nullum 
tempus  intermibcrunt,   quin  trans  Rhenum   legatos   mitterent, 
civitates    soUicitarent,    pecunias    pollicerentur,    magna    parte 
cxercitus  nastri    interfecta    multo   minorem    superesse    dicerent 
partem.       Neque  tamen  ulli  civitati  Germanorum  persuaded 
potuit,  ut  Rhenum  transiret. 

2.  Parse  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  words  in  italics. 

Translation. 

(a)  (Know  then  that)  he — for  I  will  speak  to  thee,  since  this  is 
the  care  that  torments  thee,  and  I  shall  unfold  the  secrets  of  the 
fates,  by  further  revelation — he  shall  wage  a  mighty  war  in 
Italy,  and  crush  the  warlike  tribes,  and  impose  laws  on  the 
nations,  and  build  walls,  until  the  third  summer  i-ccs  him  ruling 
in  Latium  and  the  third  winter  is  passed  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Ritulians.  But  the  boy  Ascanius,  now  surnamed  lulas, — Ilus 
was  his  name  so  long  as  Ilia  stood  in  regal  power — shall  ccmpiete 
a  reign  of  thirty  full  years,  in  the  cycle  of^  months. 

{J})  On  the  other  hand  the  Treviri  and  Indutiomarus  allowed 
no  time  during  the  whole  winter  to  pass  without  sending 
ambassadors  across  the  Rhine,  importuning  the  citizens, 
promising  sums  of  money,  and  declaring  that  since  a  great 
portion  of  our  army  was  slain  a  much  smaller  j^orticn  survived. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  persuade  any  German  state  to 
cross  the  Rhine. 

Parsing. 

Fabof- — 1st  person,  sing.,  future,  indie,  of  the  defect,  verb 

fari^  *to  speak.* 
Virts — dat.,  plur.,  mas.,  noun,  2nd  decl.  vir^  -viri,  gov.  by 

*  ponet'  under  the  rule  *That  verbs  of  comparing, 

giving,  &c.,  gov.  ace.  and  dative.* 


Transierint — 3rd  pers.,  pL,  fut,  perf.,  indie,  (because  it 
shall  be  done  after  something  else  shall  have  taken 
place),  verb  of  4th  conj.,  transeo^  -ii  or  -ivi  i-itttm^  -ire, 

Itilo — dat.,  sing.,  ma:«.,  prop,  noun,  2nd  dec  lulus^  -i.  The 
dat.  is  put  the  same  as  *  cui'  by  attraction. 

\  'olvcndis — abL ,  pi. ,  agr.  with  *  mensibus,*  mas. ,  gerundive, 
verb,  3rd  conj.,  volvoy  volvi^  volntum^  volvere, 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  by  examples  the  use  of  the  Latin 
Supines. 

The  supine  in  um  denotes  a  purpose  and  is  used  only  after 
verbs  of  motion,  as  eo  cuHtumy  I  go  to  lie  down ;  venerunt 
pacem  petit um^  they  came  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  supine  in  ;/,  properly  an  ablative  of  manner,  is  used  only 
after  such  adjectives  vls  facilist  difficilis^  credibilis^  incrediinliSt 
miral/itis,  jitcundus^  honest  it  Sy  fas,  and  luj'as,  as  \— facile  dictu^ 
easy  to  say  \jucwuiuvi  audi  tit  ^  pleasant  to  hear ;  wfas  est  dietu, 
it  is  sinful  to  say. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

While  these  things  are  being  done  by^Cncsar,  the  Nervii, 
having  collected  great  forces  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  were 
preparing  to  attack  Labienus,  who,  with  one  legion,  was 
wintering  in  their  territories ;  and  now  they  were  not  distant 
more  than  a  journey  of  two  days,  wlien  they  learn  of  the 
arrival  of  two  legions  sent  by  Qcsar.  Accordingly,  having 
pitched  their  camp,  they  determined  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Germans. 

Dum  haec  a  Cxsare  haee  gerunter,  Nervii  magnis  eoactis 
peditatus  equitatusque  copiis  Labienum  cum  una-  legione  quae 
m  eorum  Hnibus  hiemabat,  adoriri  parabant,  jamque  ab  eo  non 
longius  bidui  via  abemnt  quum  duas  venisse  legiones  missu 
Caesaris  cognoseunt.  Itaque  positis  castris  Germanorum 
adventum  exspectare  constituunt. 


END   OF    FIRST   YEAR. 

Music. 

STAFF  NOTATION. 

{A  Quarter  of  an  Hour  altoru^ed  for  this  Paper.) 

[N.B. — Pupil  Teachers  may  answer  questions  in  either  the 
Stall  Notation  or  the  Tonic  Sol-fa,  but  not  both.] 

I.  Write  above  each  of  the  following  its  value-name  (crotchet, 
&c.),  and  below  each  its  pitch -name  (C,  I),  E,  or  Do,  Re,  &e.) : — 

(i)  Crotchet.  (2)  Semiquaver.    (3)  Quaver.       (4)  Minim. 


"QL^ 


i 


2.  Write  below  each  of  the  following  intervals  its  name 
(major  third,  &c.} : — 

(I)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


EIZ-W^E 


IMMi^ 


Minor  Second.    Major  Third.    Perfect  Fifth.    Minor  Third. 
3.  Add  proper  time-signatures  to  each  of  the  following  bars  : — 
(I)  (2)  (3) 

~i-^-d»>-z|-n-l=-    -::t 
•    o    *     •  H  j»  «>    o--«& 


?^^ 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 
I.  What  measures  are  shown  by  the  following  pulsQ-sigifs? 

(OJ    :    I    :    I    :    I    :    j 

(2)  :    I    :    :    I    :    :    I    :    } 

(3):    I    :    I    :    I    } 
(I)  Four-pulse.     (4)  Threc-pnlsc.     (3)  Two-pulse. 


^$6 
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2.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  intervals  : — (i)  me  Kofah^ 
(2)  soh  to  U^  (3)/fl^  to  doh\  (4)  lak^  to  doh, 

(i)    Minor   second,    (2)    major    third,    (3)    perfect    fifth, 
(4)  minor  third. 

3.  Write  the  following  an  octave  higher,  doubling  the  value 
of  each  note  : — 


—  :d     B,  :  — 


PI'  :-    -  :-   - 


'—     B 


i 


END   OF    SECOND   YEAR. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 
I.  Add  a  minor  sixth  above  each  of  the  following  notes :— 
(I)  (2)  (3) 

-bo ^ 


naai 


2.  Write  the  scale  of  E|^,  placing  the  necessary  flats  before 
the  notes  to  be  flattened. 


i 


s^ 


:fe: 


daa: 


3.  Add  bars  to  the  followinig^,  in  accordance  with  the  time 
agnature : — 


^^5=^^fcN=^ 


=i^ 


« — • — #- 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  Which  tones  of  the  common  major  scale  have  minor  seconds 
above  them  ? 

Me  and  te, 

2.  What  is  the  mental  effect  of  (i)  /a^,  of  (2)  te,  of  (3)  soA} 

(I)  Sad  or  weeping,  (2)  piercing  or  sensitive,  (3)  grand  or 
bright. 

3.  What  measures  are  shown  by  the  following  pulse-signs? 

(1)  I  :  :  I  :  :  I  :  :  I  :  :   } 

(2)  I  :  I  :  I  :  I  :  II 

(3)  I  :  :  I  :  :  I  :  :  I  :  :  I  :  :  I  :  :   } 

(i)  Six-pulse,     (2)  Four-pulse.    (3)  Nine-pulse. 


END   OF   THIRD   YEAR 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write  above  (i)  a  perfect  or  major  fourth,  above  (2)  a 
major  third,  above  (3)  a  major  seventh  :— 

(I)  (2)  (3) 


2.  Re-write  the  following,  halving  the  value  of  every  note  and 
rest :— 


i 


^-*— p- 


-R-i-i~^n^^ 


3.  State  (briefly)  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms : — (i) 
Crescendo,  (2)  Ad  libitum,  (3)  Forte,  (4)  Allegro. 

(i)  Increasing  (in  loudness),  (2)  according  to  taste,  (3)  loud 
(4)  cheerful. 

TONIC    SOL-FA   NOTATION. 

I.  Write  the  minor  sixth  above  each  of  the  following  notes  :— 
(i)  above /oA,  (3)  above  ioA,  (3)  above  ray, 

(I)  Ra\  (2)  ^ah^  (3)  ta. 


2.  Re-write  the  following,  doubling  the  value  of  each  note 
and  rest : — 


B  .,  1  : 8  . 

8    :-.l|8    :      I 


:d'     -  .8  :n 
Id'  :-  U  :8    In   :- 


3.  State  (briefly)  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  : — (i) 
Crescendo,  (2)  Ad  libitum,  (3)  Forte,  (4)  Allegro. 

(I)  Increasing  in  loudness,  (2)  according  to  taste,  (3}  loud» 
(4)  cheerful. 


END   OF   FOURTH   YEAR. 

STAFF   NOTATION. 

I.  Write  below  each  of  the  following  intervals  its  name  (major 
second,  &c): — 


(I) 


i 


^ 


(2) 


■^z 


±nz 


(3) 

zfc: 


cfP 


i 


Perfect  fifth.  Minor  Sixth.       Augmented  Second. 

2.  In  what  minor  key  is  the  following  passage  ? 

m 


B  Minor. 


3.  Complete  each  of  the  following  bars  by  adding  one  note  at 
the  end  :— 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  intervals : — (i)  te  to/r*» 
(2)  lafix  to/ir,  (Z)fah  to  se. 

(i)  Perfect  fifth,  (2)  major  sixth,  (3)  augmented  second. 

2.  In  the  minor  or  Lah  mode,  (i)  what  is  the  major  or 
essential  seventh,  and  (2)  what  is  the  minor  or  essential  sixth  ? 

{i)SeA2)fah. 

3.  Write  (in  figures)  over  each  note  and  rest  of  the  following 
passage  its  value  in  pulses  or  fractions  of  a  pulse  : — 


I     .8  :d'  .,8  :n 

*    4   *     i    I 
I     .8  :di  .,8  :n 


1 8 .- .  f :  w  .  r  :  d  . 

t       »   *    *    *    i 
|8i-.f  :w  .r  :d  . 
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(©or  (ftrlidKrate  tflass. 

BY  DR.   GEORGE  BEACH. 
Head  Master  of  Christ  Church  School,  Macclesjuld, 


DICTATION. 

The  passage  to  be  written  will  consist  of  abont  150  words 
from  some  stimdard  author,  will  not  present  any  extraordinary 
difficulties,  and  will  be  dictated  by  the  examiner  in  phrases, 
about  four  or  five  words  at  a  time. 

Generally,  it  is  given  out  but  once,  but  some  examiners,  if  the 
loom  be  large,  are  considerate  enough  to  dictate  it  from  one  end 
of  the  room,  whilst  an  official  at  the  other  end  immediately 
repeats  each  phrase. 

As  '  plenty  of  room  for  the  passage  is  allowed,  words  must 
not  be  divided  between  two  lines.  Any  omissions  or  erasures 
will  be  counted  as  mistakes.'  Be  careful  to  write  well,  and 
punctuate  rationally. 

PARAPHRASING. 

Very  ^eat  importance  seems  to  be  attached  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  this  exercise,  as  from  1882  to  1886  it  occupied  the  field 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Grammar  and  Analysis,  both  in  the 
Male  and  Female  papers. 

For  the  last  su  years  the  ladies  have  been  required  to  para- 
phrase one  out  of  two  given  passages ;  but  to  the  sterner  sex  a 
choice,  and  that  more  restricted,  has  been  allowed  only  in  1882, 
1886  and  1887. 

Abofut  forty  minutes  should  be  spent  on  this  test. 

The  general  result  of  paraphrasing  is  disappointing  and 
necessarily  so.  Although  'mine  own  it  is  a  poor  thing.'  Given 
that  the  selected  passage  is  choice  English,  written  by  a  standard 
author,  perhaps  in  poetic  diction — how  can  an  ordinary  mortal, 
condemned  to  express  another's  ideas,  fettered  to  conmionplace 
prose,  and  with  a  conventional  vocabulary  ^the  author  having 
selfishly  chosen  the  best  expressions)  be  satisfied  with  his  flat 
and  feeble  imitation  ? 

The  'great  one '  has  (appropriated  the  highest  seat:  the  humble 
copyist  must  needs  occupy  a  lower  one. 

The  test  is  a  cruel  one,  Shakespere  versus  Mary  Jones,  or 
Milton  versus  John  Smith ;  neither  do  we  think  that  these  illus- 
trious poets  took  any  thought  for  the  embarrassing  woes  of  a 
paraphrasing  posterity. 

Yet  we  venture  to  think  the  exercise  a  most  valuable  one. 
Although  nothing  in  education  can  fully  supply  the  lack  of  a 
second  language,  nevertheless  paraphrasing  is  not  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  translation,  especially  if  it  be  combined  with  gram- 
matical analysis. 

Every  translator  is  compelled  to  analyse  and  paraphrase,  and 
this  latter  and  efficient  means  of  educational  development  is 
simply  utilised,  by  a  herein  wise  Department  compelling  trans- 
lation of  English  into  English. 

As  diverse  as  men*s  minds  are  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed. I.  There  is  the  rough-and-ready  method,  which  writes 
down  at  once  the  general  sense  of  the  extract.  II.  There  is  the 
dogged  or  prosaic  method  which  consists  of  paraphrasing  word 
by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  through  sheer  force  of  dic- 
tionary and  synonyms.  This  modus  operandi  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  responsible  for  converting  'God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform,*  into  'The  Lordgoes 
about  in  a  stealthy  manner  doing  astonishing  things.'  III.  There 
is  the  cunning  method  (child  of  the  prosaic),  which  taking  a 
view  of  the  whole  passage,  by  inverting  sentences,  substituUng 
the  active  for  the  passive  voice,  &c.,  usmg  the  general  for  the 
];^rticular,  the  concrete  for  the  abstract,  craftily,  if  mechanically, 
disguises  how  little  has  been  really  effected.  IV.  Best  of  all  is 
the  artistic  method,  which  is  as  difficult  of  description  as  of 
empk>3rment,  and  which  actually  demands  a  high  otoitx  of  mind 
for  Its  execution.  It  consists  in  appreciating,  and  reproducing 
under  another  guise,  the  spirit  of  the  excerpt,  bringing  into  the 
foreground  all  the  essentiab  in  their  proper  order  and  pro- 
mmence,  and  judiciously  subordinating  the  mere  details.  It 
deals  with  ideas  more  than  words. 


Generally,  this  method  is  not  so  successful  as  '  the  cunning 
one  ;'  nor  as  a  rule  is  there  sufficient  time  for  its  employment. 
In  truth,  the  average  examiner  will  mistake  the  crafty  for  the 
artistic.    Nature  only  brings  forth  a  few  Matthew  Arnolds. 

Therefore,  as  accessible  to  all,  and  yet  the  most  paying,  we 
recommend  and  give  an  instance  of  the  third  method. 


Original  passage, 

(a)  Under  the  circumstances 
(b)  the  prosperity  (c)  of  the 
Italian  states  {d)  depended  (e) 
far  more  (/)  on  the  ability  (g) 
of  their  foreign  {h)  agents,  (t) 
than  on  the  conduct  (/)  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  (/() domestic  administration. 

(/)  The  ambassador  (m)  had 
to  discharge  (n)  functions  (0) 
far  more  delicate  (p)  than  trans- 
mitting orders  of  knighthood, 
{q)  introducing  tourists,  (r)  or 
presenting  {s)  his  brethren  (/) 
with  the  homage  (u)  of  his 
high  consideration. 

(v)  He  was  an  advocate  (w) 
to  whose  management  {x)  the 
dcarests  interests  {y)  of  his 
clients  (s)  were  entrusted — (i) 
a  spy  (2)  clothed  (3)  with  an 
inviolable  character. 


Paraphrase, 

(a)  These  facts  being  so,  (6) 
the  welfare  (c)  of  the  Italian 
communities  (d)  was  sustained 
(e)  in  a  much  less  degree  (t)  by 
the  policy  (/)  of  the  executive 
(k)  at  home  (/)  than  by  the 
tact  (g)  of  their  representatives 
(h)  abroad. 

(/)  Upon  these  envoys  (m) 
devolved  («)  duties  {0)  requir- 
ing much  more  subtle  talent 
(p)  than  [merelyj  carrying 
complimentary  distinctions,  (q) 
securing  social  cpnsideration 
for  their  compatriots,  (r)  or 
assuring  (/)  with  formal  humil- 
ity (s)  their  fellow  diploraates 
{u)  of  their  profound  regard. 

(v)  They  were  [really]  con- 
fidential agents  (w)upon  whose 
skill  (x)  the  most  important 
concerns  {y)  of  their  pnncipals 
(0)  depended —  [mere]  (i) 
emissanes  (2)  invested  (3)  with 
a  sacred  and  privileged 
immunity. 

Note  A  synonyms,  e^,  (d),  W,  {g),  (h),  (h),  {I),  (m),  («)» 
W,  (2). 

B  inversion  of  sentence  at  (/),  (g),  (^),  (/)• 

C  abandonment  of  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution  (_/). 

D  substitution  of  plural  for  singular  (/),  passive  for  active  (d), 
active  for  passive  (5),  general  for  typical  particulars  {p),{g),  (r). 

£  expansion  of  idea  (3),  and  strengthening  words  [really], 
[mere]. 

F  change  of  figure  {e),  (v),  (w),  (x),  {jf),  (s). 

See  also  the  examples  of  paraphrasing  in  our  March  issue, 
and  in  various  numbers  of  last  year's  *  Practical  Teacher.* 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers  publish,  price  4d.,  an  excellent 
little  book,  *  Rules  for  Paraphrasing,'  by  Rev.  Canon  Morris, 
late  Principal  of  Carmarthen  Training  College. 

As  to  which  is  most  difficult  of  paraphrasing,  poetry  or  prose, 
opinions  differ.  'Much  may  be  said  on  botn  sides.'  The 
mechanical  difficult)r  in  the  former  is  not  so  great ;  for  your  prose 
vocabulary  is  sometimes  left  comparatively  unmonopolised,  and 
it  is  easy  to  vary  the  construction. 

On  the  other  hand  the  result  is  more  '  bathetic,'  and  the 
poetical  figures  and  ideas  are  more  difficult  of  convenion  into 
those  admissible  in  prose. 

Analysis  of  Sentences, — There  are  in  vogue  two  kinds  of 
analysis,  the  verbal  or  extended,  and  the  tabular.  Of  these  we 
believe  the  Department  rather  incline  to  the  latter,  for  questions 
have  been  set  as  follows  : — '  Analyse  in  tabular  form,  showing 
A  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  B  its  relation  (if  dependent)  to  its 
principal  sentence,  C  the  subject,  D  the  enlargement  of  subject, 
E  the  predicate,  F  the  enlargement  of  predicate,  G  the  object, 
H  the  enlargement  of  object.* 

Examples  of  '  Extended  or  Verbal  analysis  *  will  be  found  in 
our  March  issue  and  in  several  numbers  of  '  Practical  Teacher ' 
for  1887. 

Example  of  Tabular  Analysis, 

Sentence^ — '  When  the  enemy  was  defeated,  the  general  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded  commanded  that  the  pursuit  should 
be  vigorouslv  prosecuted.  Happily  his  orders  were  energetically 
carried  out 
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When  the 

enemy  was 

defeated 

(time) 

mortally 
(manner) 

vigorously 
(manner; 

energetically 
(manner)  happily 
(accompanying 
circumstance) 

commanded 

had  been 
wounded 

was 
defeated 

should  be 
prosecuted 

were  carried 
out 

I  The, 
2  who  had 

been  mortally 
wounded 

the 
the 
his 

Principal       general 

Adjective    1     who 
qual.  general 

.\dverbmod.  *  enemy 
commanded 

Noun  sent,      pursuit 

gov.  by      1 
commanded 

Principal        orders 

Si 

u 

0 

ST. 

t 

'A 

(d 
C/3 

A,  When  the  enemy  was 
defeated,  the  general 

vigorously  prosecuted 

A  2.  who  had  been  mortally 
wounded 

A  3.  When  the  enemy  was 
defeated 

A  4.  that  the  pursuit  should 
be  vigorously  prosecuted 

B.  Happily  his  orders  were 
energetically  carried  out. 

Cautions  and  dinviions. — I.  Although  the  verb  *  to  be  *  can- 
not generally  by  itself  constitute  a  jjrcdicate,  it  may  do  so 
exceptionally,  when  it  means  *  to  exist '  or  *  to  reside/  etc.,  e.^., 
*  God  is,*  •  Addison  was  at  Rome.* 


2.  Questions  must  be  analysed  as  if  they  were  direct  state- 
ments. 


3.  Beware  of  placing  adverbial  accusatives  (objectives)  in  the 
object,  e,^.f  *He  lived  a  year ^ 


4«  As  nominatives-of -address  (vocatives)  and  Interjections  are 
not  articulated  parts  of  a  sentence,  they  should  be  written  across 

e  of  Add 

Ala|s  !  aer       [Intcrject  ion 


the  divbions  thus:  lAda.m   =    N.'ominativ 


5.  Examine  carefully  whether  the  relative  adverbs,  alias 
adverbial  conjunctions,  etc.  (viz.,  *  where,*  *  when/ *  Avhilc  *) 
introduce  adjective  instead  of  adverbial  sentences,  <?.^.,  *  This  is 
the  place  loherc  I  was  born  *  (adjective  sentence),  ^.^.,  *  He  died 
where  I  was  born  '  (adverbial  sentence). 

6.  Note  the  use  of  *  as  *  (.^ee  C;esar)  as  a  quasi-relative,  and 
take  heed  of  the  dative  cp.se  (indirect  object). 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  should  be  devoted  to  this 
exercise. 

LofignaQe^  style^  and  allnsions. — Under  this  head  a  narrow 
choice  (generally  four  out  K>i  five)  has  jjcncrally  been  allowed  to 
females,  and  occasionally  to  males.  This  portion  of  the  subject 
must  of  course  be  mustered  from  the  manuah  in  use.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  guide  the  student  by  our  routines,  to  test  in  due 
time  his  knowleilge  by  papers  of  questions,  to  describe  the 
area  traversed  by  tlie  examiners,  and  to  give  some  technical 
hints  suggested  by  study  and  experience, 

Ctvsar. — (Many  of  the  remarks  respecting  this  play  will,  with 
the  necessary  and  easily  made  corrections,  apply  also  to 
•  Comus '  antl  the  selected  essays). 

This  play  has  been  previously  prescribed  for  the  *72,  '78,  and 
*83  examinations. 

Questions  have  been  asked  respecting  the  life  of  Shakcspcre 
— his  place  among  authors — his  two  periods  of  dramatic 
writings— -position  of  the  play  amonc;:  his  writings — the  source 
of  his  information — dates,  etc.,  of  the  depicted  events — plot, 
allusions  and  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  play — ^the  finest 
portions  of  the  play,  and  how  they  illustrate  Shakespcre's 
genius  (set  five  times) — its  houscliold,  peculiar  and  idiomatic 
phrases— the  derivation  of  its  words,  and  the  force  of  prefixes, 
and  afiixes — obsolete  words,  ampliiicd,  narrowed,  changed  or 
deteriorated  meanings  of  words — de  initions  and  instances  of 
metaphor,  simile,  ellij)sis,  antithesis,  metathesis,  periphrasis, 
climax,  irony,  and  pleonasm — the  peculiarity  of  the  versification 
— scanning — tag  rhymes  and  stage  directions. 

Our  examinee  will  also  be  required  to  comment  upon  given 
phrases,  and  to  describe,  compare  or  contrast  the  'dramatis 
persona.*.'     These  are  important  points. 

Where  possible  Shakesperc's  peculiarities  should  be  illus- 
trated by  instances  from  the  Bible,  their  language  being  of  the 
same  period,  e.g.,  *  his*  instead  of  'its.* 

Comus. — This  mask  was  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  Examina- 
tions in  '74,  *78  and  *S4.  Comus  should  be  compared  with 
Cxsar,  as  to  structure,  design,  and  language.  Its  moral  purport 
and  teaching  should  be  understood — the  influence  upon  it  of 
Milton's  scholarship,  religious,  moral  and  political  opinions 
noted — its  mixture  of  southern,  northern  and  eastern  mythology 
duly  observed.  One  should  also  distinguish  between  what  is 
ori'^^inal,  what  adapted,  and  learn  to  what  poets  Milton  was 
indebted,  and  by  what  poets  he  has  been  imitated. 

Essays  upon  Milton  and  Addison. — ^An  excellent  annotated 
edition  of  the  latter,  price  is.,  published  by  Mackie  and  Co.,  of 
Warrington,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  M.  Stevenson,  Principal  of 
Warrington  Training  College,  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  is 
worth  procuring  in  addition  to  any  in  the  student's  possession. 

Many  of  our  remarks  under  'Ccesar  *  and  *  Comus  *  will  apply, 
nmtatis  mutandis,  hereto  also  ;  and  to  these,  together  with  the 
routine  hints,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  add. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

JVe  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briefly,  ami  through  this  column, 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice. 

Ansivers  demanding  urgency ^  will  be  forwarded  per  post,  on 
receipt  of  stamped  atid  addressed  envelope. 

C.  H.  (Hinckley)  and  L.R.  (Scarborough).— Male  Can- 
didates (Second  Year),  who  have  not  been  examined,  or  who 
have  failed,  or  who  have  not  passed  satisfactorily  in  Arithmetic, 
must  take  Arithmetic  instead  of  Mensuration.  This  change 
dates  from  this  year. 

T.  N.  (Luton).— I.  See  answer  above.  2.  Our  Class  is 
especially  intended  for  Second  Year,  but  we  have  also  included 
the  essential  parts  of  the  First  Year  course. 

A. — I.  See  answer  above.  2.  You  will  not  require  to  prepare 
Csesar. 

Rear-guard. — We  do  not  '  coadi  *  by  corrcspondcnoe. 
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WORK     FOR    ALL. 


ist  Treble. 


2nd  Treble. 


Bass. 


Moderate,     mf. 


^^0wim 


^T 


^ 


1.  *ril    hie      roc  down       to      yon  -  der  bank,'    A      lit    -    tie      rain  •  drop   said;  

2.  *I      may     not     lin    •    ger*    said     the  brook,  'But   rip    -   pie      on       my    way;   
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linitting  Paps* 

BY    MRS.    J.    D.    HARRIS. 


Stocking  with  Division  for  the  Five  Toes. 
Great  The 


The  Right  Foot  of  a  Gentlemar^s  Sock,    80  stitches. 

As  soon  as  you  have  knitted  the  foot  the  proper  length 
(as  far  as  to  where  you  usually  begin  to  decrease)  divide 
the  stocking  in  half.  40  stitches  on  the  front  pin,  40  on 
the  back. 

A.  Fifth,  or  Little  Toe— Take  the/rj/  8  stitches  from  the 

front  pin,  and  on  another  pm  8  from  the  back  pin 
opposite.  Arrange  these  16  stitches  on  3  pins,  and 
knit  them  round  for  about  an  inch  ;  but  as  toes  as 
well  as  fingers  differ  in  length  it  will  be  necessary 
to  measure.  Decrease  4  or  5  stitches  at  the  top, 
break  off  the  wool,  and  with  a  rug  needle  run  all 
the  remaining  stitches  together,  exactly  like  the  tip 
of  a  glove. 

B.  Fourth  Toe.— Fasten  in  the  wool,  and  knit  all  round- 

When  you  come  to  the  toe  pick  up  4  stitches  to 
prevent  leaving  a  hole.  (Some  people  prefer  leaving 
this  space  open  for  ventilation,  but  if  you  do  this 
you  must  cast  on  as  many  stitches  as  you  would 
have  picked  up,  or  you  will  not  make  your  toes 
large  enough.)    Knit  a  second  row  all  round. 

C.  Take  8  stitches  from  the  front  pin,  and  8  from  the 

back.  These,  with  the  4  picked  up,  or  cast  on,  must 
be  arranged  as  before  on  3  pins.  Knit  the  length 
required,  and  decrease,  and  finish  off  as  before. 

D.  Third  Toe.— Fasten  in  the  wool  and  knit  i  round, 

adding  4  stitches  at  the  opening.  Take  9  stitches 
from  the  front  pin,  and  9  from  the  back.  Add  the  4, 
arrange  and  knit  as  before. 

E.  Second  Toe.— Take  9  from  the  front  pin,  and  9  from 

the  back  ;  add  5  at  the  opening. 

F.  The  stitches  that  are  left  form  the  great  toe.  You  must 

add  6  at  the  opening.    Knit  the  length  required, 
about  I }(  inches,  decrease,  and  fasten  off. 
The  left  foot  must  be  exactly  reversed.    You  must 
begin  A.  at  the  end  of  the  front  pin,  instead  of  the 
beginning. 
These  stockings,  with  toes,  are  said  to  be  a  perfect  cure 
for  soft  corns. 

If  this  is  true,  suffering  humanity  will  not  grudge  the 
extra  trouble  in  knitting  this  elaborate  pattern,  which  is  a 
decided  contrast  to  the  very  elementary  pattern  published 
last  month. 


C^risfmas,  1887» 


Female  Candidates. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Three  hours  allmoed  for  this  Paper. 

Candidates  are  not  permitted    to  answer  more  than  Eight 
questions. 

I.  Describe  the  constituents  of  milk,  and  explain  why  it  is 
called  a  perfect  food. 

(1)  If  we  take  100  parts  of  milk  obtained  from  the  cow 
and  submit  them  to  analysis  we  obtain  the  following  con- 
stituents : — 

(I.  Casein  ... 
2.  Albumen 
3.  Fat  ... 
4.  Sugar  ... 
5.  Salts     ... 


48 J  parts 
•58     M 

4-30 

9t 

403 

>l 

«  '55 

ft 

8571 

»» 

100*00 

parts 

(B)  Water 


Foods  are  those  substances  which,  after  undergoing  changes 
in  the  digestive  organs,  serve  to  renew  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  to  keep  them  in  good  working  order.  Some  foods  are 
valuable  as  formers  of  tisstUf — these  renew  the  composition  of 
the  organs  of  the  body ;  others  again,  through  their  oxidation, 
yield  warmth  and  motion  ;  a  third  cla^  of  necessary  foods  are 
salt  and  water,  the  former  entering  into  the  composition  of  tissue, 
and  both  being  absolutely  necessary  to  healthy  digestion,  and  to 
the  interchange  constantly  going  on  between  the  various  tissues 
and  the  blood.  A  reference  to  the  table  above  showa  that  milk 
contains  in  itself  the  entire  scries  of  essential  foods,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  termed  a  Perfect  Food. 

Casein  and  albuftieit  are  nitrogenous  foods,  by  which  the 

tissues  of  the  body  are  constructed  and  repaired.     Their 

oxidation  is  also  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat 
Fat  (hydro-carbons)  and  Sugar  (amyloids)  arc  seen  to 

exist  in  milk,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  heat  and  force 

producers. 

IVater  and  Salt,  which  together  make  up  by  far  the 

larger  portion  of  milk,  assist  interchange  and  digestion. 

3.  Explain  the  structure  and  function  of  the  teeth,  and  give 
some  rules  for  their  preservation. 

(2)  {a)  Structure  of  Teeth, — ^Teeth  are  formed  of  three 
substances— ^^>///;<^,  cement^  and  tiuimel.  The  dentine  is  the 
bone-like  substance  which  forms  the  inside  of  the  tooth.  It  is 
covered  in  the  upper  part  by  a  hard  enamel ;  this  enamel  forms 
an  almost  perfect  protection  to  the  bony  structure  within  ; 
beneath  the  exposed  part  of  the  tooth  the  enamel  gives  place  to 
cement,  a  substance  softer  than  the  dentine,  and  which  in  the 
elephant  is  termed  ivory.  The  teeth  are  hollow,  the  cavity 
witnin  being  supplied  with  a  pulpy  substance  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

(i)  Functions  of  the  Teeth, — ^The  teeth  are  the  chief  agents 
in  masticating  the  food. 

(f )  Rules  for  their  Preservation, — Clean  the  teeth  with  finely 
powdered  chalk  or  charcoal ;  too  much  friction  with  the  brusn 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  best  to  wash  the  mouth  out  at 
bed-time,  and  always  after  a  meal,  to  prevent  the  mischief 
which  follows  from  contact  with  decaying  food.  Healthy  diges* 
tion  and  sound  teeth  act  and  re -act  upon  one  another  ;  exercise 
and  pure  air  are  essential  to  both. 

3.  How  far,  and  in  what  way,  can  a  school  be  helpful  in 
enabling  children  to  mend  and  preserve  their  own  clothes  ? 

(3)  In  every  elementary  school  in  which  girls  are  instructed 
it  is  a  condition  of  earning  a  grant  that  the  girls  be  taught  plain 
needlework.  A  scheme  ofgraduated  series  o?  exercises  in  needle- 
work for  each  standard  is  prepared,  and  inserted  in  the  Code. 
This  scheme   includes  ability   to  hem,  to   knit,  to  patch,  to 

,sew  on  buttons  and  make  button-holes,  and  to  cut  out  and  put 
together  simple  garments  for  children.  The  whole  of  these 
exercises  may  be  made  available  for  enabling  children  to  mend 
and  preserve  their  own  clothes.  Further,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  should  be  such  that  a  desire  should  be  manifested  by 
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each  child  to  maintain  a  neat  appearance.  Careful  preservation 
of  their  own  attire,  and  that  ot  their  schoolfellows,  should  be 
enforced  as  a  duty,  especially  as  the  parents  of  scholars  attend- 
ing the  elementary  scnool  are  not  in  circumstances  permitting 
frequent  renewal  of  their  children's  clothing. 

4.  What  are  the  different  purposes  served  b;^  food  ?  Name  in 
regard  to  each  of  those  purposes  some  one  kind  of  food  which 
i  s  particularly  valuable. 

(4)  Food  is  required  to  supply  materials  for  the  growth  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  so  that  the  bodv  may  attain  full  growth, 
and  the  waste  which  daily  occurs  mav  be  repaired.  Food  also 
keeps  up  the  natural  heat  of  the  boay,  and  supplies  the  force 
necessary  for  movement  and  work. 

In  connection  with  the  first-mentkmed  purpose  of  food  metu 
may  be  mentioned.  The  flesh  of  animals  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  our  nitrogenous  food,  and  by  this  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  mainly  constructed  and  repaired.  ButUrxi  an  example 
of  a  non-nitrogenous  food,  which,  oy  its  large  per  centage  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  produces  warmth. 

5.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  injuries  caused  by  (i)  high  heels, 
(a)  pointed  shoes,  (3)  tight  lacing. 

(5)  I.  Htgk'heeUd  Boots  are  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  throw 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  front  ot  the  foot,  and  thus  the 
balance  of  the  body  is  disturbed,  so  as  to  throw  more  strain 
upon  the  spinal  muscles.     Spinal  curvature  may  follow. 

2.  Pointed  Shoes  leave  no  room  for  the  movement  of  the  toes- 
durlng  walking,  hence  these  become  cramped  and  deformed ; 
further^  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  with  cold  feet 
and  chilblains  as  a  result. 

3.  THgkt^ioHng  exercises  an  injurious  effect  upon  respiration, 
the  action  of  the  diaphram  and  the  ribs  in  expanding  and  con- 
tracting the  chest  being  impeded ;  indigestion  also  ensues  on 
account  of  the  compression  upon  the  liver  and  stomach  ;  circu- 
lation is  obstructed,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  blotched  appear- 
ance of  the  nose ;  the  figure  is  deformed  at  the  waist  and  a 
tendency  to  high  clavicle  structure  is  induced. 

6.  How  would  you  remove  (i)  ink  stains,  (a)  fruit  stains, 
(3)  gtease  stains,  and  (4)  paint  from  clothing  ? 

(6)  I.  Ink  stains  should  never  be  put  into  soapy  or  soda 
water,  as  they  directly  become  iron-moulds.  They  should  be 
instantlj^  wetted  with  cold  water,  and  at  once  removed  by  the 
application  of  lemon-juice  or  salt  of  lemon. 

2.  Fruit  stains  yield  to  bleaching  powder,  especially  if  after 
it  is  put  on  the  powder  is  moistened  by  acid,  sucn  as  vmegar  or 
lemon.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  an  acid  upon  coloured 
things. 

3.  Gnase  stains, — Ox  s^all  is  used  in  the  system  to  dissolve 
the  fats.  In  the  laundry  it  is  used  to  remove  grease' from  cloth- 
ing. 

4.  ^<iiii/.— Apply  turpentine  before  the  paint  sets  hard. 

7.  Why  is  it  needful  that  bed -rooms  should  be  ventilatedi  and 
how  may  this  object  best  be  efliscted  ? 

(7)  Impurities  are  conveyed  into  the  air  by  the  process  of 
breathing  and  also  by  the  action  of  the  skin«  During  the  day 
in  the  cmiinary  dwelling  rooms,  doors  and  windows  may  be 
opened  and  closed  at  will,  but  at  night  the  occupants  of  a  bed* 
room  remain  for  many  hours  unconscious,  and  unless  means  are 
adopted  for  the  automatic  change  of  air  in  the  bed-rooms,  this 
air  may  become  very  injurious.  Open  windows  not  only  yield 
draughts,  but  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  not  being  safe. 

The  ventilation  of  a  bed-room  nuiy  be  effected  by  means  of 
(I)  an  open  chimney,  especially  if  an  opening  be  made  into  it 
near  the  ceiling,  (a)  a  perforated  ventilator  over  the  door 
communicating  with  a  well  ventilated  corridor  or  staircase. 
(3)  A  block  of  wood  may  be  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window'sash,  and  the  winoow  pulled  down  on  this,  thus  allow- 
ing air  to  be  admitted  between  the  two  sashes  by  an  upward 
current  (4)  By  the  use  of  valves,  such  as  Boyle's  and  Dr. 
Amott's. 

8.  Give  a  few  simple  counsels  suited  to  a  pupil  teacher  on 
one  of  these  subjects  : — 

Diet 
Sleep. 

Econom;|r  of  strength. 
And  add  reasons  in  each  case  for  the  ajvlcf  you  givet 


(8)  DiKT. 

t.  Necessity  of  Diet. — It  is  found  by  experience  that  unless 
food  is  regulated  in  kind  and  in  amount,  healthy  conditions  of 
body  cannot  be  maintained.  Each  day  brings  about  a  certain 
amount  of  waste,  which  by  careful  analysis  can  be  determined. 
It  is  found,  for  example,  that  an  adult  man  loses  4*300  grains  of 
carbon  and  200  grains  of  nitrogen  per  day  on  the  average ;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  food  he  eats  during  the  same 
period  should  at  least  contain  the  above  amounts  of  both  carbon 
and  nitrogen. 

2.  The  Diet  must  be  mixed. — ^The  requisite  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  is  yielded  by  a  diet  consisting  of  Jibs  of  meat  and 
2  lbs.  of  breaa.  If,  however,  we  attempted  to  live  on  meat 
alone  2}  lbs.  would  be  required  before  the  necessary  supply  of 
carbon  would  be  secured  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  bread  aJone  be 
taken,  then  3^  lbs.  of  bread  would  be  needed,  and  this  would 
give  an  excessive  amount  of  carbon. 

3.  Diet  should  vary  with  chants  of  Temperature  and  Work, — 
In  cold  weather  a  larger  amount  of  mtty  substances  are  required 
to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  oody  ;  hence  more  fats 
should  be  eaten  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Again,  during  hard 
work  the  losses  are  almost  double  those  experienced  during  rest ; 
it  follows  that  an  increased  supply  of  food  is  necessary  during 
periods  of  great  activity. 


4.  There  should  be  three  meals  per  day^  ami  each  should  con- 
tain  the  foods  necessary  for  healthy  life. — An  ordinary  meal 
is  fully  digested  in  about  four  hours.     If,  therefore,  we  arrange 


our  meals  with  an  interval  of  five  hours  between  each,  the 
digestive  organs  obtain  regular  periods  of  repose.  Where  only 
two  meals  are  taken  per  cmy  there  is  danger  of  overloading  the 
stomach. 

5.  Meals  should  be  taken  at  regular  times,  and  each  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  rest, — The  reason  for  this  advice  is  this, 
that  the  mgestive  organs  fit  themselves  by  regularly  recurring 
practice  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  If  immediately 
after  a  meal  violent  exercise  be  taken  the  blood  is  withdrawn 
from  the  digestive  organs,  and  their  work  is  thus  impaired. 

9.  What  are  arrowroot  and  Indian  com?  What  are  the 
special  qualities  which  fit  them  to  be  used  as  food,  and  how 
may  they  best  be  prepared  for  use  ? 

(9)  Arrmoroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  a  plant  called 
Maranta  Arundinacea.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Ceylon,  and  other  tropical  countries.  It  con- 
tains 72  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  whilst  it  is  not  highly  nutritious 
it  is  easily  digested.  It  is  thus  frequently  given  to  invalids  with 
advantage.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  an  ounce  with  cold  water, 
and  pourinff  on  it  a  pint-and-a-half  of  thoroughly  boiling  milk, 
stimng  it  the  whole  time ;  the  heat  used  must  render  the  arrow- 
root and  milk  into  a  transparent  jelly. 

Indian  Com  is  grown  and  used  to  a  great  extent  in  America, 
It  is  deficient  in  gluten,  but  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fatty 
matter.  Indian  com  bread  requires  the  meal  to  be  scalded,  and 
when  cool  add  yeast  and  salt.  After  rising  for  about  an  hour 
wheat  flour  is  added  to  about  an  equal  amount ;  the  dough 
remains  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  it  is  placed  in  the  oven  and 
bfl^ed  into  bread.  Indian  com  may  also  be  boiled  like  oat- 
meal, and  be  eaten  hot  with  milk  or  butter.  With  eggs  it  forms 
a  nutritious  pudding. 

la  Explain  the  use  of  eggs  in  cooking.  How  may  they  be 
best  preserved  for  later  use  ? 

( 10)  Eggs  are  generally  beaten  or  whipped  before  being  used 
in  cooking ;  in  this  way  air  particles  are  introduced  into  the  egg 
and  by  their  agency  the  substance  when  cooking  is  rendered 
light 

To  preserve  eggs  they  must  be  covered  so  that  the  fluid 
material  does  not  evaporate  through  the  shell  Eggs  greased 
all  over  with  lard  or  plunged  into  bran  will  keep  longer  than 
when  exposed  fi-eely  to  the  air.  Eggs  should  b^  packed  with 
their  large  end  uppermost  in  order  to  prevent  the  yolk  approach- 
ing and  sometimes  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  shell  Another 
plan  adopted  for  preserving  eggs  is  to^  mix  freshly  slaked  lime 
m  water  to  the  thickness  of  ( 
mixture. 


cream,  and  cover  the  eggs  with  the 


II*  Explain  fully  how  to  lay  and  light  (i)  aa  open  fire,  and 
(a)  a  close  stove. 

(11)  I.  An  Open  Fire, — It  Is  first  necessary  to  clean  out  com- 
pletely the  grate,  reserving  the  cinders  for  immediate  use.  When 
the  grate  is  thus  prepared  a  few  pieces  of  coal  or  cinder  should 
be  loo&ely  placed  in'tne  bottom ;  over  these  place  several  pieces 
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of  folded  paper,  and  then  arrange  over  the  paper  several  tftin 
pieces  of  stick  or  wood,  the  upper  layer  crossing  those  below  so 
as  to  allow  a  ready  draught  between  each  ;  lastly,  cover  lightly 
with  small  selected  pieces  of  coal  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cinders.     The  fire  is  now  ready  for  lighting. 

2.  A  Close  Stove  reouires  different  treatment.  Fresh  air 
cannot  enter  through  tne  bars  in  front,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
open  fire,  but  only  through  the  bottom  of  the  grate.  This  por- 
tion of  stove  must  be  left  clear  in  order  to  induce  as  much 
draug:ht  as  is  required ;  hence  do  not  place  a  thick  layer  of  coal 
and  cinder  in  the  bottom  of  a  close  stove  before  lightmg. 

END   OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

Female  Candidates. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
No  Candidate  is  allowed  to  answer  more  than  eight  questions. 

1.  Describe  fully  the  process  of  making  bread. 

(»)  {a)  Materials. — If  a  quartern  loaf  is  to  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing materials  will  be  required  : — 3^  lbs.  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  i^  pints  of  lukewarm  water^  and  i  oz.  of  German 
yeast. 

{b)  Process  of  making, — I.  Powder  the  yeast  in  a  basin,  and 
mix  with  some  of  the  lukewarm  water. 

2.  Place  2}  lbs.  of  flour  with  salt  into  the  bread-making 
bowl. 

3.  Into  a  hole  in  the  flour  pour  the  yeast  and  some  of  the 
lukewarm  water;  sprinkle  flour  over  the  yeast  mixture,  and 
when  this  begins  to  crack  the  whole  may  be  kneaded  together. 
This  is  done  oy  adding  more  water,  and  gradually  working  the 
flour  into  a  very  thick  paste. 

4.  Cover  the  bowl  with  a  cloth  and  place  near  a  fire  for  two 
hours. 

5.  When  risen  place  the  }  lb.  of  flour  not  used  on  the  knead- 
ing board,  and  turn  the  dough  out  upon  it ;  knead  the  dough 
thoroughly  with  the  dry  flour,  and  when  it  feels  quite  elastic 
place  the  dough  in  a  well-floured  tin. 

6.  Stand  the  tin  for  about  15  minutes  in  a  warm  place,  prick 
the  top  with  a  fork  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  for  about  two  hours, 
allowing  the  oven  gradually  to  go  down  during  the  last  hour. 

2.  Give  recipes  for  making  (i)  beef- tea;  (2)  mutton-broth  ; 
and  (3)  pea-soup. 

(2)  I.  Beef 'tea. — Take  one  pound  of  gravv  beef;  cut  up  very 
small,  takinv  care  to  remove  skin  and  fat ;  then  place  in  a  stone 
jar  with  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  put  a  lid  over  the  jar.  Stand  the 
jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  (or  three  hours ;  pour  the  beef- 
tea  into  a  cup  and  use  salt  according  to  taste. 

2.  Mutton-broth, — Take  3  lbs.  of  the  scragg  end  of  the  neck 
of  mutton,  2  oz.  of  pearl  barley,  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  turnip,  an 
onion,  a  carrot,  two  leeks,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Cut  the  mutton  into  small  portions  and  add  three  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  the  salt ;  simmer  for  one-and-a-half  hours,  and  skim 
ofl*  all  the  fat  that  may  rise  to  the  top.  Now  add  the  vegetables 
and  the  barley  and  simmer  for  another  half  hour ;  just  before 
serving  add  the  parsley. 

3.  Pea-soup. — Take  a  quart  of  split  peas,  two  onions,  one 
turnip,  a  carrot,  a  head  of  celery,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  half- 
tea-s{>oonful  of  pepper,  and  some  cooked  or  raw  bones.  Soak  the 
peas  for  twelve  hours  and  place  in  a  saucepan  with  two  quarts 
of  .cold  water.  When  boiling  put  in  the  vegetables,  adding 
bones,  salt,  and  pepper ;  boil  for  two  hours,  stirring  occasionally. 
Take  out  the  bones  and  pass  the  soup  through  a  colander. 
Serve  with  toast  cut  into  small  cubes. 

3.  Give  some  simple  rules  for  the  management  of  a  School 
Savings  Bank.  Should  it  be  permissible  to  use  the  bank  for  the 
savings  of  the  parents  ?    If  not,  why  not  ? 

(3)  Simple  Rules, — i.  The  head  teacher,  who  is  styled  trea- 
surer, should  himself  receive  all  monies  and  sign  the  bank  books. 

2.  Posting  of  accounts  might  with  advantage  be  done  by  a 
responsible  assistant.    This  afibrds  a  safe  check. 

3.  Encourage  especially  the  children  in  the  Upper  Standards 
to  invest.  Money  transactions  arc  not  safe  in  the  nands  of  very 
young  children. 


4.  Have  a  fixed  time  in  each  week  for  the  reception  and 
withdrawal  of  money,  and  make  it  so  as  not  seriousjy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  playtime  of  the  children. 

5.  In  consequence  of  interest  beginning  as  soon  as  the  aggre- 
gate investment  reaches  £\^  the  scholars  might  receive  interest 
when  the  saving  of  each  reaches  los. 

It  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  School  Savings  Bank  to  be 
used  by  the  parents,  because  of  the  increased  labour  thrown  on 
the  school  staff,  especially  as  the  Post  Oflice  authorities  are 
willing  to  receive  small  amounts. 

The  training  in  the  exercise  and  habit  of  thrift  in  the  children 
would  be  weakened  if  their  own  money  was  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  parent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  found 
very  often  ttiat  the  child's  bank  fund  is  drawn  upon  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  domestic  expenses,  thus 
showing  that  parents  do  make  use  of  the  school  for  household 
savings. 

4.  '  High  interest,'  it  has  been  said,  '  is  only  another  name  for 
bad  security. '  Explain  this,  and  give  examples  of  some  forms 
of  investment  for  savings,  which  a  prudent  person  should  avoid. 

(4)  The  rate  of  interest  includes  not  only  a  return  for  the  use 
of  the  capital  lent,  but  also  a  further  sum  to  indemnify  the 
lender  for  any  risk  he  may  run  in  making  the  loan.  A  perfectly 
safe  investment  in  England  commands  from  3  to  4  per  cent, 
interest.  Any  further  mterest  therefore  represents  the  amount  of 
risk  accompanying  the  investment.  When  the  interest  is  there- 
fore very  high,  in  most  cases  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  risk  is  considerable. 

Mining  (Gold  and  Diamond)  are  risky  investments.  A  run 
of  good  luck  may  enhance  the  value  of  tne  shares  many  times, 
but  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  depressed  by  failure.     A 

f>rudent  person  will  prefer  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  with  abso- 
ute  safety  to  one  in  which  his  capital  may  disappear. 

5.  An  invalid  is  advised  to  abstain  for  a  while  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  nitrogenous  food.  What  diet  is  best  suited  for  such  a 
person,  and  why  ? 

(5)  If  meat  of  any  kind  is  allowed  the  white  meats,  such  as 
fish  and  fowl,  only  should  be  eaten.  These  contain  only  a 
small  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Liebig's  extract  is  low  in 
nitrogenous  food,  as  it  neither  contains  albumen  nor  gelatine. 
Although  not  a  perfect  food,  it  is  extremely  stimulating,  and 
increases  the  appetite  for  other  foods. 

Butter  and  the  fat  of  meat  may  be  prescribed,  and  in  the  form 
of  melted  butter  and  bacon  may  be  added  to  the  white  meats 
enumerated  above. 

Of  all  cereals  rice  contains  the  least  amount  of  nitrogenous 
material,  and  may,  therefore,  be  safely  eaten.  Arrowroot  is  not 
so  nutritive  as  rice  ;  it  is,  however,  more  free  from  nitrogenous 
matter,  is  almost  pure  starch,  and  is  easily  digested.  Of  fresh 
vegetables  carrots  contain  a  high  per  ccntage  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  the  potato  a  low  per  centage ;  hence  the  latter 
should  be  preferred. 

6.  Name  the  principal  disinfectants,  and  explain  in  what  way 
to  use  them. 

(6)  The  following  are  the  chief  disinfectants  : — 

1.  Heat. — Clothes  are  placed  in  a  chamber  and  submitted  to 
a  heat  of  about  260°  Fahr.  Bedding  may  be  conveniently  treated 
by  steaming.  The  process  of  boiling  acts  as  a  disinfectant, 
especially  it  carbolic  acid  is  added  to  the  water.  Sometimes  it 
is  advisable  to  bum  all  infected  articles. 

2.  Chloride  of  Lime  is  a  common  dbinfectant.  If  a  little 
vinegar  be  added  it  becomes  much  more  potent.  In  a  sick  room 
it  is  likely  to  irritate  the  lungs  of  the  patient.  It  is  most  valuable 
in  purifying  empty  rooms  and  water-closets. 

3.  Carbolic  Acid  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  In  the  liquid 
state  it  is  most  poisonous,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  porter,  which 
it  resembles.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  a  powder,  as  in 
Calvert's  carbolic  powder,  which  contains  only  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  carbolic  add. 

4.  Condys  Fluids  or  Permanganate  of  Potash  is  useful  in  dis- 
infecting linen,  but  owing  to  its  non-volatile  character  it  has  no 
effect  on  the  atmosphere. 

5.  Sanitas  is  a  favourite  disinfectant  because  of  its  pleasant 
odour,  and  because  it  is  non-poisonous,  is  volatile,  and  produces 
no  stain. 

7.  Suppose  the  managers  of  an  elementary  school  intend  to 
establish  a  cooking  class ;  what  sort  of  room  and  what  apparatus 
would  you  advise  them  to  procure  ?  Sketch  out  the  hrst  six 
lessons  of  a  suitable  course. 
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(7)  1.  Room  for  Cookery  C/tfw.— The  room  should  be  cne 
specially  fitted  with  a  firm,  long  table  for  demonstration  and 
practice  lessons,  and  containing  a  flue  for  carrying  off  the  smoke 
and  the  fumes  from  the  stoves.  If  possible,  a  class  room  should 
be  set  apart  solely  for  cookery.  It  would  be  convenient  if  during 
demonstration  lessons  the  children  occupied  raised  platforms  or 
a  gallery. 

2.  Apfaratus:  (i)  A  long  table,  firm,  with  white  deal  top.  If 
fitted  with  drawers  these  would  be  useful  for  storing  knives  and 
spoons,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  stability  to  the  table 

(2)  Sioves.—GsiS  stoves  are  most  readily  fitted,  but  the  fumes 
soon  foul  the  air,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  used  in  after  life 
by  the  children.  A  small  range  is  far  healthier  and  likely  to  be 
of  more  practical  value  to  the  children  using  it.  Gas  stoves  can 
be  hired  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

(3)  Earthenware  and  Harthvare, — Stew-pan,  various  sized 
saucepans,  pudding  bowl,  and  different  sized  basins,  plates, 
dishes,  &c.,  in  all  an  outfit  costing  about  ffi  is  required  for  a 
class  of  thirty  scholars. 

(4)  (a)  Display  the  apparatus  and  state  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  appliances.  'ITie  oven  or  gas  stove  will  need  most 
explanation.  Make  a  simple  dish  such  as  liver  and  bacon,  or  a 
sausage  roll 

(3)  A  demonstration  of  the  above  dishes  repeated  before  the 
class  ;  then  allow  the  class  practice  in  making  these  for  them- 
selves. 

(r)  A  demonstration  in  making  a  fruit  pie,  with  chiss  practice. 

(fO  A  meat  pie  as  above  with  boiling  of  potatoes. 

{e)  An  Irish  stew  as  above. 

(/)  Rock  cakes,  marmalade  pudding. 

8.  How  would  you  discover  that  a  child  was  falling  ill  with 
(i)  measles;  (2)  mumps;  and  (3)  scarlatina? 

(8)  Measles  commences  with  a  highly  feverish  attack,  the  eyes 
become  watery,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  severe 
influenza  cold.  About  the  fourth  day  a  rash  breaks  out  upon 
the  face  and  gradually  extends  downwards  in  patches  over  the 
entire  body. 

Mumps  appear  with  a  high  state  of  fever  during  the  night, 
and  the  patient  becomes  often  light-headed.  Soon  the  glands 
under  the  lower  jaw  and  ear  begin  to  swell,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  movement,  and  even  swallowing,  is  attended  with  pain. 

Scarlatina. — ^This  is  another  name  for  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  symptoms  are  a  general  feverishness,  shivering, 
and  sore  throat.  The  eruption  appears  earlier  than  in  measles ; 
the  spots  rapidly  run  together,  and  the  whole  skin  assumes  a 
red  colour. 

9.  Why  arc  lime  washed  walls  healthier  than  those  covered 
with  paper,  and  how  is  lime  washing  done  ? 

(9)  The  wall  and  ceiling  surface  of  a  room  should  be  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  so  that  the  impurities  due  to  breathing  and 
other  offensive  matter  may  not  soak  into  it.  Paper  is  the  most 
absorbent  coating  used  for  covering  the  interior  of  houses,  hence 
it  is  very  unhealthy.  Lime-washed  walls  are  far  less  absorbent 
and  have,  further,  the  advantage  of  having  disinfecting  pro- 
perties to  a  moderate  amount. 

In  lime-washing  obtain  first  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime, 
pour  into  it  sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  The  lime  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  break  up,  and  water  must  be  added  to  reduce  it 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  sometimes,  when  walls  are  covered 
with  lime,  size  is  used,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lime  rubbing  ofl". 
In  using  the  lime-wash  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  the 
proper  thickness.  If  too  thick  it  will  not  run  smoothly  on  the 
wall,  and  if  too  thin  it  will  look  poor  and  patchy.  Keep  the 
wash  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  then  very  little  splashing 
need  accompany  its  use. 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  of  stewing  meat  ?  Say  how 
you  would  make  Irish  stew,  and  give  the  cost  and  quantities  of 
the  ingredients,  supposing  that  a  meal  has  to  be  furnished  for  a 
father,  mother,  and  three  children. 

(10)  Stewing  is  a  process  intermediate  between  boiling  and 
bakinp.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over  dry  baking  that  there 
is  no  charring  nor  over-heating  of  the  outside  portions;  thus, 
nothing  is  wasted,  and  joints  too  tough  or  sinewy  to  be  used  in 
any  other  mode  may  be  stewed  with  advantage. 

Irish  Stew. — Take  5  lbs.  of  potatoes,  I J  lbs.  of  scrag  end  of 
mutton,  1  lb.  of  onions,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  saucepan  with  cold  water  enough  to 


cover  ;  add  half-a-teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  come  to  the  boil, 
skim  it,  and  cook  gently  for  an  hour.  Wash  and  peel  the 
potatoes,  cut  them  in  half,  skin  the  onions  and  cut  them  in 
slices  ;  when  the  meat  has  cooked  an  hour  add  the  vegetables 
with  a  sprinkle  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  all  cook  slowly  with 
the  lid  on  for  another  hour.    In  town  the  cost  would  be  is.  5d. 

II.  Explain  the  qualities  and  uses  of  (i)  borax;  (2)  soda' 
(3)  ox  gaJl ;  and  (4)  chloride  of  lime. 

(11)  I.  Borax  is  a  substance  allied  to  soda.  It  is  used  in  the 
laundry  for  stiffening  linen  fronts  and  collars,  and  is  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  sole  use  of  starch. 

2.  The  Soda  bought  for  domestic  use  is  sodium  carbonate. 
It  is  an  alkaline  substance  which  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
largely  used  for  cleansing,  especially  where  the  water  used 
is  hard  from  the  presence  of  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

3.  Ox-gall  is  used  in  the  system  to  dissolve  the  fats.  In  the 
laundry  it  is  used  to  remove  grease  from  clothing.  It  is  also 
used  in  cleaning  paintings. 

4.  Chloride  of  lAme^  or  bleaching  powder,  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  laundry.  The  occasional  use  ftjr  restoring  the  colour  of 
white  clothes  may  be  necessary,  but  its  continued  action  is  in- 
jurious to  the  durability  of  the  fabric.  All  colours  obtained 
from  vegetable  dyes  and  some  mineral  ones  also  are  destroyed 
by  its  application. 
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Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 


7 

3-     539 

402 

412 

4- 

9X2; 

S3 

3X3J 

6 

3.    807 

11  X4* 

_9f 

304 

Second  Quarter! 

- 

S'8 

«•     153 

64 

48 

4- 

3X  10; 

9 

4X7; 

370 

3.    624 

6X5. 

26 

570 

Third  Quarter, 


I. 

49 

2.     306 

608 

197 

4- 

4X6; 

52 

5X12; 

3 

3.     814 

6X8. 

871 

18 

Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

1.  7,360  -f  809  +  52  -f  45,096  +  7  +  6,418. 

2.  From  10,407  take  798. 

3.  49,086  X  93. 

4.  In  a  porch  there  were  630  pegs;  487  were 
occupied  by  hats,  and  59  were  broken  How  many 
were  empty  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

•     I.  67,309  X  508. 

2.  42,588  -r  6.     Write  the  answer  in  words. 

3.  Put  down  twelve  hundred,  and  subtract  29. 

4.  47d. ;  63d. ;  92d. 
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Third  Quarter. 

I.  Divide  49,068  by  9,  and  multiply  the  quotient 
by  17. 

»•  85,476  X  760, 

3.  A  man  takes  3  feet  each  step  ;  how  many  steps 
does  he  take  in  walking  eight  miles,  each  5,380  feet  P 

4.  8id. ;  io6d. ;  i34d. 

Standard  III, — First  Quarter. 

1.  3i9>642-r57- 

a.  Subtract  nine  hundred  and  nine  times  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  from  a  million. 

3.  Divide  eight  hundred  thousand  and  eighty  by 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

4.  There  were  186,200  bricks  in  a  heap.  Of  these 
one  quarter  was  removed,  and  the  remainder  was 
carted  away  in  loads  of  490.  How  many  loads  were 
there  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  ;£405  i8s.  7|d., 
;^83  OS.  2jd.,  £(i  14s,  S^d.,  15s.  9^d.,  6id.,  and 
;£7io  IDS.  iid.  ? 

2.  How  many  years  are  there  in  five  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  weeks, 
reckoning  52  weeks  in  a  year  ? 

3.  From  ^^805  1 6s.  4|d.  take  ;^795  17s.  8id. 

4.  I  paid  three  bills  to  the  amount  of  ;;^i9  8s.  6d. 
One  was  £,(>  los.  7id.,  another  ;£5  19s.  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  third  bill  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Take  seventeen  pounds  and  ten  pence  farthing 
from  seventy-six  guineas. 

2.  What  is  the  «um  of  seven  thousand  and  eighteen 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  ^\^  pence  three  farthings, 
one  hundred  and  three  pounds  eight  shillings  and  nine 
pence,  sixteen  thousand  ^vt.  hundred  and  nine  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  ten  pence  halfpenny,  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  pounds  six  shillings  and  three  pence,  fifty 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  seven  pence  farthing, 
and  eighty  thousand  and  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  three  farthings  ? 

3.  How  many  books  of  476  leaves  each  can  be 
made  from  391  packets  of  paper,  each  containing 
812  leaves? 

4.  Thirty  books  and  twenty  slates  cost  one  hundred 
shillings.  If  each  slate  cost  sixpence,  what  was  the 
price  of  each  book  ? 

Standard  IV, — First  Quarter. 

I-  £lZ  15s*  Joid.  X  607. 

2.  Find  the  ninth  part  of  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pounds  one  shilling  and  three  farthings. 

3-  ;£i9»047  i8s.  9id.  -r  373. 

4.  A  shopkeeper  bought  840  eggs  at  8d.  per  dozen, 
and  sold  them  at  15  for  a  shilling.  What  did  he  gain 
or  lose  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  6,905  guineas  13s.  ri^d.  to  farthings. 

2.  A  grocer  bought  a  chest  of  tea  containing  \\  cwt. 
How  many  quacter-ounce  packets  could  he  get  out  of 
the  chest  ? 


3.  Bring  one  quarter  of  a  million  seconds  to  days. 

4.  How  many  yards  of  calico  at  7J^d,  per  yard  can 
I  get  in  exchange  for  20  yards  of  silk  at  2s.  9d.  per 
yard? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Twenty  columns  of  advertisements  in  a  news- 
paper contain  140  lines  in  each  column,  and  nine 
words  in  each  line.  What  would  be  the  amount  for 
advertisements  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  words  for  4d.  ? 

2 .  Find  the  value  of  two  fields  measuring  2  a.  i  r.  1 6  p. 
and  5  a.  3  r.  20  p.  at  2s.  per  square  yard. 

3.  Reduce  the  earth's  circumference  (24,890  miles) 
to  inches. 

4.  If  a  man  earn  two  guineas  a  week,  and  spend 
4s.  9d.  a  day,  reckoning  seven  days  per  week,  how 
long  will  it  take  him  to  save  £fi  15s.  ? 

Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 

1.  How  much  change  would  be  received  out  of  a 
thousand  pounds  after  paying  for  489  articles  at 
£,\  18s.  lojd.  each? 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  5  furlongs  181  yards  at;^i86s.  8d. 
per  mile. 

3.  A  bankrupt  owes  ;^4,7i6  los.  and  pays  9s.  8^. 
in  the  pound  ;  what  is  the  value  of  his  assets  ? 

4.  A  brewer  had  i8qrs.  7  bus.  2  pks.  of  malt.  He 
sold  half  at  £^  i8s.  per  qr.  and  the  other  half  at 
;^4  I  OS.  per  qr.     Find  what  he  received. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  If  15  men  mow  12  acres  in  one  day,  how  numy 
acres  would  25  men  mow  in  2  days  ? 

2.  Make  a  bill  for:— 30  lambs  at  JP^\  15s.  each; 
150  eggs  at  7d.  per  dozen;  9  horses  at  26  guineas 
each  ;  58  ducks  at  4s.  9d.  a  couple. 

3.  If  6  oxen  are  worth  30  sheep,  and  90  sheep  are 
worth  ;^225,  find  the  value  of  14  oxen. 

4.  From  a  piece  of  cloth  100  yards  long,  27  yds.  3  qrs. 
were  sold  for  ;^i4  i  is.  \\A. ;  what  would  the  remainder 
be  sold  for  at  the  same  rate  P 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  |  and  \  to 
make  ^^  ? 

2.  If  i  of  a  hayrick  cost  ;^28  7s.  6d.,  what  would 
I  of  it  cost  ? 

3.  A  butcher  bought  a  sheep  for  J[^2  los.,  and  sold 
it  at  8jd.  per  lb.  He  lost  6s.  8d.  What  did  the 
sheep  weigh  ? 

4.  A  man  spent  ^  of  his  wages  in  rent,  \  in 
clothing,  and  ^  in  food.  What  fraction  of  his  wages 
had  he  left? 

Standard  VI,— First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  (I  of  3i- A)  by  (2$ -J). 

2.  Add  together  609,  6*09,  '0609,  and  '00609,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  60*9. 

3.  Simplify:— l?-^^.-l-^). 

2  -rCf  —  i) 

4.  Multiply  4*079  by  '3  without  reducing  both 
decimals  to  vulgar  fractions. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  ly  of  j  of  |  of  is.  9d.  to  the  decimal  of 
4s.  2d. 

2.  If  '18  of  a  yard  of  wire  weigh  '16  lb.,  what  will 
be  the  weight  of  \  mile  of  similar  wire  ? 
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3.  In  a  town  of  i6,ooq  electors,  '38  voted  for  one 
candidate,  -33  for  another,  and  -194  for  a  third-j  how 
many  did  not  vote  at  all  ? 

4.  What  decimal  of  ^^lo  is  the  sum  of 
;^3-45,  17-8753.,  and  loasd.? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  £,^ot  ids.  invested  for 
four  months  at  3  per  cent.  P 

2.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  J  yard  wide  will  cover 
a  room  20  ft.  3  in.  long  and  17  ft.  8  in.  broad  P 

3.  If  I  borrow  £,i\o  from  a  bank,  and  pay  the 
money  at  the  end  of  219  days,  what  interest  will  be 
due  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

4.  What  sum  will  amount  to  £^(^\  9s.  in  six  years  at 

4  per  cent.  ? 

Standard  VII. — First  Quarter. 

I.  If  18  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days  working 
8  hours  a  day,  how  many  hours  a  day  must  20  men 
work  to  complete  it' in  12  days  ? 

a.  In  what  time  will  the  interest  on  ;£'76o  amount 
to  ^105  los.  at  4^.  per  cent.  ? 

3.  If  ^^650  gain  ;^a6  i6s.  3d.  as  interest  in  nine 
months,  what  principal  will  gain  ;^26  8s.  in  eight 
months  P 

4.  After  spending  '37  +  '41  of  my  money  I  had 
£il  IIS.  3d.  left;  how  much  had  I  at  first  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

I,  The  average  amount  of  four  bills  is  ;^9  i6s.  lod. ; 
one  bill  amounts  to  ;;^ii  13s.  8d.,  another  to 
£,1  15s.  9jd„  and  another  to  J[fi  los.  6d.  j  find  the 
amount  of  the  fourth  bill. 

a.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  the  interest  on 
;^267  los.  amount  in  3 J  years  to  ;^3o  ^.  6Jd.  ? 

3.  A  can  reap  3  acres  in  5  days,  and  B  can  reap 

5  acres  in  7  days ;  in  what  time  can  A  and  B  together 
reap  23  acres? 

4.  I  buy  half  ton  of  sugar,  and  sell  40  per  cent,  of 
it  at  2jd.  i)er  lb.,  and  the  remainder  at  2d.  per  lb. 
Find  the  average  price  per  lb. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  The  education  rate  in  a  town  is  3jd.  in  the  J[^, 
Find  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  give  the  answer  in  a 
decimal  form. 

2.  What  was  the  prime  cost  of  an  article  which  was 
sold  for  15s.  5d.  at  a  loss  of  7^  per  cent.  ? 

3.  A  sold  a  horse  to  B  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent., 
and  B  sold  it  to  C  for  ^42  7s.,  also  making  10  per 
cent,  profit.     What  did  A  give  for  it  ? 

4.  The  working  expenses  of  a  railway  company 
amount  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  the  total 
receipts  in  one '  year  amount  to  ;;^6oo,ooo ;  what 
dividend  can  be  paid  on  the  capital  of  6|  million 
pounds  ? 

ANSWERS. 


First. 

I.  5$8. 

a.  127. 

3.  503- 

4.  18  ;  9  ;  44. 


Standard  I. 

Second. 

987. 
105. 

30;  a«;  z^ 


Third. 

1.583. 
109. 

24;  605  48. 


First. 

«.    59.74*. 
8.    9,609. 

3-    5,494,998. 
4.    84pflgi. 


92,684. 
64,961,76a 


Standard  II, 

Second. 

34.>92»972. 

7,098. 

1,171. 

38.  lid.;  58.  3d.  ; 


7s.  8d. 


Third. 

3* 

4. 


14,080  step. 

66.  9d.  ;   88.  lod,  \  lis.  3d. 


First. 

5.607  +  43- 
200,080. 

829  +  95- 
285  bads. 


Standard  III. 
Second. 

;f  1,207  OS.  9|d. 

9,807  years. 
£^  188.  8id, 

;f6    18s.     I0j4, 


Third. 
£ti(2  15s.  ijd. 
;f  104,006  158.  Il:(d. 
667  books. 
3s. 


First. 


Standard  IV. 

Second. 

1.  /44.792  38.  Si<l*  6,960,910  q. 

2.  /706  17s.  lojd.  12,544  qr.-oz. 

3*     ;f  50  78.  9}d.  +  272.  2  days  2i  hrs.  26  m.  40  sec. 

4,     9S.  4d.  gain,  88  ywds. 


&. 


9S0  1 8s. 


Thjrd. 

3. 
4- 


1,577,030,400  in. 
20  weeks. 


Standard  V. — First. 


£^%  19s.  iild. 
^13  6s.  loH. 


3. 
4. 

Second. 


^^2,289  9s.  4id. 
;f89os.iid. 


1.  40  acres. 

2.  ;f 52  los.  +  7s. 
jf  305  93.  o}d. 

3-    ^^75.^      ,^ 
4.    In  18s,  7i<J. 


It 
2. 


£\%  i8s.  4d. 


First. 
Ml. 

lO'IOII. 

I '359^. 


3id.  +  ;f245  14s.    +  ;f6  17s.  9d.  = 


Third. 
3.    80  lbs. 


First. 

1.  9  hours. 

2.  2i  years. 

3.  A720. 

4.  ;f  16  17s.  6d. 


4.     Ji. 

Standard  VI. 

Second. 

•i. 

locwt.  90  lbs. 

3,136. 

•43864583. 

Standard  VII. 

Second. 

Ill  78.  4i<l. 
3^  per  cent. 
I7jdays. 
2id. 

—-     0  


Third. 

^410  IIS.  3 Jd. 
53  yards. 

ll  193.  7W- 

^73  15s. 


Third. 

I  -4585  per  cent. 
i6s.  8d. 

;^35. 

4  per  cent. 


f  radical  ^ecMttu0rh  ia  ($iementar||  Srj^aols, 

BY   MISS  J.   W.   WARREN, 
Tmp(ciress  of  Needlework  to  the  Leicester  School  Board, 


Whek  children  have  passed  through  the  babies'  room 
little  with  regard  to  threading  needles  remain*  to  be 
taught,  but  great  care  is  needed  to  ensure  suitable 
needle  and  thread.  The  string  and  baby  threader 
may  now  give  place  to  a  No.  6  needle,  and  thread 
No.  36.  The  thread  should  be  fresh  each  lesson,  and 
as  good  as  can  be  bought,  common  is  ^pt  to  untwist^ 
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causing  children  much  trouble,  and  giving  rise  to  irrita- 
tion. When  you  have  fitted  the  class  proceed  with 
ordinary  needle  threading  drill,  No.  4,  Sheet  II. 
Continue  this  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  repeat,  for 
another  ten,  the  thimble  drill  in  Sheet  I.  When  these 
can  be  done  quickly  and  accurately,  it  is  time  to  begin 
something  a  little  in  advance,  and  we  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  teach  what  I  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
combined  thimble  and  needle  drill.  See  Sheet  II., 
DriUV. 

This  exercise  is  to  teach  the  right  holding  of  needle 
with  right  use  of  thimble.  No  time  will  be  wasted  in 
getting  this  perfect,  as  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
dispute  that  only  by  a  right  use  of  these  two  imple- 
ments can  a  child  be  taught  to  become  a  good  needle- 
woman. 

Have  your  needles  threaded,  your  thimbles  ready  to 
put  on.  A  little  piece  of  felt  for  each  child  to  keep  his 
needle  stuck  into.  Explain  by  illustration  that  the 
first  finger  and  thumb  hold  the  needle  while  the  move- 
ment is  effected  by  the  thimble  finger.  Now  direct 
children  to  pick  up  the  needle  with  the  left  hand, 
holding  it  midway  between  point  and  .eye,  ix)int  to 
left,  eye  to  the  right.  This,  done  with  finger  and 
thumb,  can  be  set  right  in  very  little  time,  and  should 
be  repeated  until  quite  uniform  throughout  the  class. 
Now  for  the  combination,  bring  the  eye  of  needle  in 
contact  with  thimble,  not  quite  at  the  top,  but  very 
near,  and  at  the  side  nearest  to  the  fore  finger.  (The 
great  effort  made  to  work  on  the  top  of  thimble  is 
useless,  and  almost  impossible  of  attainment  with 
young  beginners.)  Now  let  the  needle  be  grasped  in 
right  hand  by  finger  and  thumb  just  below  eye,  not 
losing  hold  with  thimble.  We  will  imagine  that  the 
needle  is  now  securely  held  with  both  hands  as  above. 
There  remains  to  adjust  the  cotton  :  this  to  be  raised 
with  lefl  hand,  placed  over  the  back  of  hand  between  the 
thimble  and  next  finger,  and  when  all  these  things  are 
right  the  position  of  the  arm  must  receive  attention  ; 
you  will  find  the  elbow  out,  have  it  put  close  in  to  the 
side,  hand  pointing  needle  to  the  left,  but  not  directly 
over  shoulder,  wrist  curved  in  to  body  a  little ;  with 
care  in  these  things  you  will  have  taught  the  Combina- 
tion Drill  v..  Sheet  II.  Note. — Some  teachers  have 
this  done  before  the  needle  is  threaded,  but  this  is  not 
so  good,  I  think,  for  the  cotton  has  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  end,  and  is  rather  an  aid  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
holding,  besides  helping  the  teacher  to  see  the  needle's 
eye  quite  at  once,  besides,  the  needle  is  not  lost  so 
easily. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ^\t,  drills  explained  have 
had  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  right  hand  than  the 
left.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  work  to 
be  done,  rather  than  the  instruments  of  work.  In 
other  words,  we  will  analyse  the  holding  of  material  in 
the  left  hand. 

Provide  strips  of  unbleached  calico  about  twopence 
or  threepence  a  yard.  Let  the  strips  be  cut  selvage 
way  nine  inches  long,  two  broad,  have  a  hem  neatly 
fixed  about  one  third  of  inch  wide.  As  these  strips 
will  serve  for  several  lessons,  care  should  be  taken  to 
both  cut  and  ^m  very  exactly,  and,  where  possible,  good 
brown  holland  might  be  used  instead  of  calico,  it  is 
firmer  and  will  bear  more  handling;  let  each  child 
have  one  piece  placed  in  front  of  him,  upon  desk  or 
lap,  hem  at  top,  and  towards  the  child ;  now  proceed 
in  the  following  way :  with  the  right  finger  and  thumb 


pick  up  strip  by  right  top  corner ;  hold  it  in  front  of 
face  abbut  level  with  the  eyes  just  below  where  held 
grasp  with  left  hand,  first  finger  and  thumb,  then  place 
the  inch  above  this  over  nail  of  left -finger,  grasp  it  with 
second  left  finger  so  that  hem  is  held  firmly  by  thumb 
and  second  finger  of  left  hand — the  work  hangs  in  the 
hand.  I^t  elbow  be  put  in  to  side  as  in  Drill  V.,  and 
you  will  have  secured  Drill  VI.,  Sheet  II.  This  placing 
of  work  should  be  shown  by  the  teacher  several  times, 
and  at  first  every  child  should  have  it  placed  for  him. 
No  amount  of  description  will  do  for  these  manual 
operations  in  some  cases.  We  have  now  gone  through 
all  necessary  preliminary  steps,  and  are  ready  for  the 
stitch. 

I  have  imagined  that  these  last  three  exercises  will 
be  given  to  children  ranging  from  four  to  five  years  of 
age,  but  the  combination  and  work  placing  should  go 
on  throughout  the  entire  school,  preceding  each  lesson, 
and  in  many  good  girls'  departments  I  observe  that 
the  plan  obtains  of  adjusting  the  positions  to  suit  the 
several  kinds  of  garments  and  stitches.  With  regard 
to  the  time  to  be  occupied,  this  should  not  exceed 
half-an-hour  at  one  sitting,  this  every  day  during  the 
month  or  two  necessary  to  initiate  them  in  the  whole 
six,  will  give  ample  opportunity  for  perfection. 

In  schools  where  there  is  no  infants'  department 
the  teacher  should  leave  out  the  threader  and  bead 
drills,  and  form  two  lessons  of  3,  4,  5,  6.  Great 
patience  is  needed  if  a  satisfactory  result  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  children  are  to  get  the  Code  work 
below  Standard  I.  done  during  the  year ;  at  least  two 
months  will  be  well  si>ent  in  the  preliminary  drills 
before  a  stitch  is  taken.  Years  of  experience  in  differ- 
ent methods  compel  me  to  say  that  bad  and  indifferent 
work  is  due  not  to  a  want  of  energy  but  to  a  want 
of  slow  deliberate  planning  well  carried  out,  and  results 
waited  for  and  confidently  expected. 

Before  going  on  to  stitches  a  word  may  be  said  here 
to  those  of  my  readers  who  find  the  instruction  of 
boys  in  needlework  distasteful. 

Many  arguments  for  and  against  have  found  their 
way  into  our  educational  magazines,  but  the  most 
foolish  of  all  is  to  suppose  that  the  training  is  of  no 
use.  Surely  any  and  every  effort  to  train  the  fingers  is 
of  some  use,  whether  that  of  needlework  is  the  best 
for  boys  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  but  in  the  absence 
of  other,  and  pending  the  recent  grand  scheme  for 
technical  education,  it  will  be  well  for  teachers  to 
recognise  even  the  little  permission  granted  by  the 
Department  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 
That  boys  are  less  able  to  profit  by  the  teaching,  less 
capable  of  neat  manipulation,  &c.,  can  only  be  said  by 
those  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject. 

Watch-making,  requiring  the  most  delicate  handling, 
is  in  this  country  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  in  boyhood  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade.  One  may  venture  to  say  that  all  manual 
occupations  requiring  skill  of  manipulation  are  in  the 
hands  of  men.  Given  the  same  teaching,  boys  will 
work  Schedule  III.  with  as  good  result  as  girls;  but 
they  seldom  get  the  same  teaching,  there  being  a 
strong  tendency  to  ignore  their  power  as  well  as 
their  need.  A  poorer  reason  for  teaching  boys  is  that 
organization  is  easier,  especially  in  small  schools.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  above  remarks  have  refer- 
ence to  infants'  schools  only. 
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BY  A 

SCHOOLMASTER  IN  A  COUNTRY  TOWN. 


On  the  day  appointed  and  punctually  at  the  time  fixed 
by  notice  H.M.  Inspector  and  his  assistant  arrived. 
The  boys  were  assembled  in  their  proper  places,  each 
having  On  the  desk  before  him  everything  necessary 
for  the  Inspector  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  exami- 
nation, namely,  his  schedule  number  on  a  label,  three 
reading  books,  examination  papers  with  name,  &c., 
filled  in,  a  pen,  blotting-paper,  copy  and  exercise- 
books  to  show,  and,  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  blank 
paper  for  mapping,  with  all  needful  drawing  material 
as  well  as  three  painted  maps  which  had  been  drawn 
by  the  boys  for  inspection.  These  latter  were  col- 
lected, and  all  wall-maps  turned  before  the  examina- 
tion commenced. 

ITie  Inspector  inquired  for  absentees.  One  only 
was  missing,  and  he  eventually  presented  himself  with 
the  excuse  that  he  had  been  attending  his  sister's 
wedding. 

Two  pieces  selected  by  the  Inspector  were  sung, 
and  afterwards  one  chosen  by  the  head-master.  After 
this  all  boys  above  Standard  II.  were  mixed  in  the 
desks  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  a  Standard  III. 
boy  was  placed  in  position,  then  a  IV.,  then  a  V.,  then 
III.,  IV.,  VI.,  then  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  and  so  on  until 
the  back  rows  of  desks  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
school  were  filled.  The  same  method  was  adopted  for 
filling  the  two  front  rows  of  desks.  When  all  were 
seated  cards  of  Arithmetic  were  given  to  the  boys  of 
Standard  IV.,  Composition  to  Standards  VI.  and  VII., 
Dictation  to  Standard  III.,  and  Standard  V.,  having 
been  called  out  to  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
heard  a  story  read  to  them  bv  the  Assistant  Inspector. 
When  this  done  was  cards  of  Arithmetic  were  given  to 
all,  three  sets  as  a  rule  being  given  to  each  Standard. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Reading  and  Class-subject 
work  was  heard  in  the  class-room  by  the  Chief  In- 
spector, or  on  the  gallery  by  the  Assistant ;  and  the 
frequent  changes  consequent  thereon  were  made 
before  the  children  had  finished  all  their  paper  work. 
It  happened  once  or  twice  that  orders  were  given  for 
a  certain  standard  to  go  in  the  class-room  without  its 
being  stated  for  what  reason ;  and  on  arriving  there 
all  were  ordered  back  to  bring  their  books  or  copy- 
books. All  English  work  was  viva  voce ;  the  wJ;iole 
was  taken  quietly, ^and  very  few  of  the  questions  could 
be  heard  at  a  little  distance  from  the  children. 

Standard  I. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  for  examining 
Standard  I.  in  English.  The  children  were  put  in 
front  of  the  desks  where  Standards  III.  to  VII,  were 
at  work,  and  the  Inspector  heard  the  recitation — 
*  Good  Night  and  Good  Morning,'  and  questioned 
thereon,  while  the  Teachers  were  calling  out  the  Dic- 
tation to  Standard  III. 

For  Reading  in  Standard  I.  each  child  had  two 
books,  and  part  of  the  class  read  from  one  and  part 
from  the  other. 

Geography  was  examined  thus: — A  plan  of  the 
school  was  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  and  such 
questions  as  the   following  were    asked: — What  is 


drawn  on  this  board?  What  do  you  see  there? 
What  do  these  lines  stand  for?  (pointing  to  lines 
representing  walls^  and  also  to  those  representing  the 
gallery).  Name  the  four  chief  points  of  the  compass. 
Name  four  others.  Point  out  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  also  N.E., 
S.E.,  N.W.,  S. W.     How  do  we  find  out  these  points  ? 

For  Dictation  and  Arithmetic  the  children  were 
placed  back  to  back  in  one  long  row  in  front  of  the 
higher  classes  and  the  same  set  of  words  and  sums 
were  dictated  to  all. 

Words. —  Skel/^  Sugar^  Kittens^  Ladies,  Sunday, 
Table,  Garden,  Fear,  Coffee,  Cocoa, 

Sums. — I.  From  970  take  28. 
3.  Take  709  from  980. 
3.  Add  79^*  28,  7,  64,  985. 
Answers: — (i)  942;  (2)  271;  (3)  1880. 
Tables,  oral  1—5  X  8,  6  x  9,  5  X  12,  4  X  8,  3  x  9, 
6X7- 

Standard  II. 

All  the  children  were  put  back  to  back  in  front  of 
the  desks  where  Standards  III.  to  VII.  were  working 
on  paper,  and  the  Inspector  called  out  the  sums  while 
the  teachers  were  calling  out  the  dictation  for 
Standard  IV.  The  written  work  of  this  Standard  as 
of  Standard  I.  was  done  on  slates. 

Arithmetic, — i.  84,605  -7-  8. 

2.  78,160  X  9. 

3.  86,473  X  890. 

4.  From  19,408  take  4,907. 
Answers:— (i)io,575f;  (2)703,440;  (3)76,960,970; 

(4)   14,501- 

Mental  Arithmetic, — 12  times  12  ;  11  times  12; 
9X7;  8X9;  12  X  13;  12  X  14;  9  X  12; 
9  X  11;  9X9;  8  X  12;  12  X  16;*  144  pence; 
132  pence. 

Geography, — What  are  a  river,  mountain,  sea,  lake, 
peninsula,  channel,  strait,  isthmus,  island? 
What  are  the  bed,  source,  and  mouth  of  a  river  ? 
What  good  is  a  river  ? 
What  is  a  sound  ? 

Reading, — Each  boy  had  two  readers,  and  some 
read  from  one  and  some  from  the  other,  the  Chief 
inspector  hearing  them. 

'English, — Such  questions    were    asked  as,  What 
is  a  poet  ? 

What  is  a  noun  ?    What  is  a  verb  ? 

Dictation, — A  passage  from  the  Geographical 
Reader':  *  Men  are  fishing  in  the  stream ;  cattle  are 
drinking  of  its  bright  clear  waters  ;  boats  and  barges 
are  passing.  At  the  villages  we  see  bridges  or  ferry 
boats  to  take  people  over  the  river.  The  towns  have 
places  for  loading  and  unloading,  for  making  and 
mending  the  boats  and  barges.' 

Standard  III. 

Arithmetic, — A,  i.  If  1000  marbles  were  to  be 
divided  among  50  boys,  but  5  boys  were  absent  and 
55  marbles  broken,  how  many  would  each  boy 
present  receive  ? 

2.  What  must  be  multiplied  by  63  to  get  the  same 
answer  as  1393  by  162  ? 
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3.  From  ;^2o,ooi  73.  ^\d.  take  ;^io,596  19s.  9jd. 

4.  Add  ;£i2  19s.  SJd.,  £^o6  15s.  ioJ[d.,  ;^7.8«>i 
10s.    7jd.,  ;^8,io7    15s.  ojd.,  j^6o,3i7    i8s.   s^d., 

JB,  I.  Divide  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and 
five  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  six. 

2.  A  boy  had  a  bag  of  marbles  out  of  which  he 
gave  19  boys  7  each.  He  then  had  62  left.  How 
many  had  he  at  first  ? 

3.  A  and  B  have  together  ^36,000.  If  A  has 
;f  9,709  1 8s.  6|d.,  how  much  has  one  more  than  the 
other? 

4.  Take  ^^79,017  18s.  ro^d.  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds. 

Answers:—^,  (i)  21;  (2)  3,582;  (3)  £^AOA 
7S,  7d.;  (4)  £11,12^  13s.  8id. 

^-  (0  591  +  79 ;  (2)  195  ;  (3)  -^^16,580  2S.  I  id. ; 
(4)   £^10,i)%2    IS.    i|d. 

Dictation, — Passage  from  ordinary  Reader : — 

*  I  must  now  pass  by  the  village-school  to  which  the 
children  come  firom  all  the  straggling  cottages  and 
odd  farmhouses  for  miles  around,  along  lanes  and 
through  woods,  and  across  old  foot-paths,  bringing 
their  dinners  in  little  baskets,  which  they  are 
constantly  setting  down  by  the  roadside  while  they 
gather  flowers  or  hunt  for  birds'  nests  in  the  hedges.' 

En^ish, — Sentences  had  to  be  formed,  and 
questions  answered  as ;  What  is  a  pronoun  ?  A  verb  ? 
An  adjective  ?  All  oral. 

Geography, — What  country  do  we  live  in  ?  What  is 
Kent  noted  for  ?  Name  towns  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. What  is  a  county  ?  What  is  a  country  ?  Name 
the  two  northern  counties  of  England.  The  county 
town  of  Devon  ?  Of  Westmoreland  ?  Of  Sussex  ? 
The  largest  lake  of  England  ?  Towns  in  the  Scilly 
Isles  ?  County  west  of  Devon  f  How  far  south  does 
the  Pennine  chain  run  ?  What  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Wales  ?  What  county  is  it  in  ?  What  is  the 
highest  mountain  of  the  Pennine  chain  P 

Standard  IV 
Arithnuiic. — Specimen  Card : — 

1.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  2  miles  6  furlongs 
4  poles  3  yards  P 

2.  Divide  ^^9,009  19s.  iijd.  by  910. 

3.  What  will  30  dozen  bottles  of  wine  cost  at 
3s.  4d.  each  p 

4.  To  how  many  men  can  I  pay  their  wages  out  of 
sixty  guineas,  if  each  man  gets  31s.  6d.  ? 

Answers: — (i)  175,140  in.;  (2)  £^  i8s.  oid.  +  48; 
(3)  -£60;  (4)  40  men. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — How  many  lbs.  in  i  cwt  P 
in  \  cwt.  P  in  i^  cwt.  P  3s.  4d.  per  oz.  is  how  much 
per  lb.  ?  1 8s.  6d.  is  how  many  times  2d.  P  How  many 
times  i^d.  in  is.  P  90  times  i^d.  P 

Dictation  from  the  ordinary  reader : — 

'  No  one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  these  fires.  The  clouds  of 
emoke  obscure  the  brightness  of  a  noonday  sun  and 
darken  the  country.  They  suffocate  those  whom  they 
overtake  with  their  hot  breath;  and  to  see  their 
forked  tongues  leaping  forward  as  if  seeking  more 
food,  and  to  hear  their  roar  as  of  a  hungry  monster 
calling  for  its  prey  is  to  hear  and  see  what  will  never 
be  forgotten.' 


English. — ^The  children  recited  'The  Fakenham 
Ghost,'  from  '  Poetr)'  for  the  Young.'  The  following 
words  had  to  be  expkined: — dam,  foliage,  foal, 
Euston  Park,  echoed,  benighted,  hovering,  circuits, 
dappled,  patting,  frame,  nought,  sprite,  resolution, 
cheating,  gloom,  sped,  regardless,  distinctly,  spacious, 
goblin,  conviction. 

What  birds  fly  by  night  ?  What  trees  grew  there  P 
What  frightened  her  ? 

The  boys  were  also  required  to  parse  a  sentence 
orally  from  the  piece  recited  without  having  the  book 
before  them.  The  following  sentence  was  chosen, 
and  each  word  had  to  be  parsed  : — 

The  little  hoofs  would  rattle  round 

Upon  the  cottage  floor. 
The  matron  learned  to  love  the  sound. 

That  frightened  her  before. 

Geography,— l:^z.v[iQ  sea  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Between  England  and  Ireland.  What 
country  is  nearest  to  Ireland  P  Nearest  points  P 
Towns  that  trade  P  When  counties  were  named,  thqir 
capitals  were  asked  for,  and  the  names  of  adjacent 
counties,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Ireland  was 
principally  touched  upon.  A  few  questions  were 
asked  on  the  manufactures.  In  what  province  is 
Kerry  P  Down  P  Name  mountains  in  each.  What 
rivers  are  in  the  south  of  Ireland  P  What  river  runs 
into  Youghal  Harbour  p  Historical  facts  were  asked 
with  reference  to  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  and  the 
Boyne. 

Standard  V. 

Arithmetic — Specimen  Cards : — 

A,  I.  How  much  less  is  ^  than  J? 

2.  What  will  it  cost  for  making  a  road  9  miles 
7  fur.  13  pis.  at  £6  13s.  4d.  per  mile  P 

3.  A  bill :  7  yds.  @  3s.  nd.  per  yd. ;  5^  yds.  @ 
IS.  7}d.  per  yd. ;  6^  yds.  @  3s.  6d.  per  yd. ;  24  articles 
@  IS.  6d.  per  dozen ;  2 if  yds.  @  is.  2d.  per  yd. 

4.  A  man's  income  is  550  guineas.  He  spends 
£1  2S.  4d.  a  day.     What  does  he  save  in  a  year  P 

£.     I.  i  +  I  +  1  +  f  +  i. 

2.  A  bill :  i8i  lbs.  @  5^d.  per  lb. ;  400  @  ^d. ;  30 
articles  @  is.  9d.  per  doz. ;  17  @  is.  5fd. ;  90  articles 
at  4§d.  per  score. 

3.  A  train  uses  15  cwt.  28  lbs.  of  coal  in  one  day  ; 
what  will  it  use  in  39  days  ? 

4.  A  grocer  buys  5  cwt.  of  currants  for  £1,  and 
sold  half  of  them  at  5d.  per  lb.  and  half  at  4d.  per  lb. 
What  did  he  gain  P 

C.     I.  Add  i,J,  I,  |. 

2.  If  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  are  carried  24  miles  for 
£x  I  OS.,  how  far  should  i  ton  9  cwt.  be  carried  for 
the  same  money  P 

3.  A  bill:  1 1  lbs.  @  I  id. ;  7ilbs.  @iod. ;  300  eggs 
@  9d.  per  doz. ;  17I  lbs.  @  lod. 

4.  A  man  bought  15  sheep  for;^6o.  He  kept  them 
17  weeks  @  is.  3d.  per  week  each,  and  sold  them  for 
£<)o.    What  did  he  gain  ? 

Answers:—^,  (i)  \l,  (2)  £66  2s.  i<J. .  (3) 
£1  7s.  5d.  +  8s.  ii^d.  +  £1  IS.  lojd.  4-  38.  + 
£1  5S.  4jd.  =  £^  6s.  7id,     (4)  ;^i69  18s.  4d. 
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^-  (0  2|,Vi.  (2)  8s.  5|d.  +  8s.4d.  +  4S.4ld. 
+  £1  5S.  ijd.  +  IS.  8id.  =  £2  8s.  Did.  (3) 
29  tons  i4cwt.  sqrs.     (4)  ;£3  los. 

C.  (i)  i|.  (2)  3  miles.  (3)  10s.  id.  +  6s.  ojd. 
+  i8s.  9d.  +  14s.  7d.  =  £2  9s.  sjd.    (4)  ;^i4  is.  3d. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — How  much  is  yV  ^^  £>^^ 
£{^  ?  What  fraction  is  left  ?     How  much  is  £^^  ? 

Composition, — A  newspaper  extract  was  read  over  to 
be  reproduced  from  memory  : 

Strange  Capture  or  a  Hare. 

Mr.  Matthews  writes  of  a  strange  capture  of  a  hare. 
A  neighbour  of  his  was  walking  in  the  evening  through 
his  field  in  Pembrokeshire  when  he  heard  the  cry  of  a 
hare.  He  went  towards  it,  expecting  to  see  the  creature 
caught  in  a  trap.  But  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  that 
a  hedgehog  had  got  hold  of  one  of  its  hind  legs.  The 
hare  seemed  paralysed  with  fear.  It  allowed  the  man 
to  take  it  up.  As  soon  as  the  hedgehog  was  shaken 
off  the  hare  died,  although  the  injuries  it  had  received 
seamed  but  slight. 

English. — What  do  you  mean  by  Nominative, 
Transitive,  Intransitive,  Verb,  Predicate?  Analyse 
(orally)  *  Perhaps  with  this  intention  you  leave  him  at 
home.*  What  is  *  at  home  ? '  Parse  the  words  under- 
lined :  *  The  attendance  of  your  affectionate  Roger  is 
apt  to  be  not  less  troublesome  when  you  go  to  make  a 
call.  Perhaps  with  this  intention  you  leave  him  at 
home.' 

ITie  children  recited  from  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake! 
The  following  words  had  to  be  explained : — Heather, 
bracken,  dappled,  arraignment,  matins,  plaids,  aught, 
dwarfish,  perchance,  hardihood,  osiers. 

Name  the  mountains  and  rivers  mentioned  in  the 
poetry  learnt.  What  river  runs  by  Stirling  ?  Which 
is  the  larger,  the  Forth  or  the  Teith  ? 

Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  having  learnt  the  same 
poetry  as  V.  with  additional  lines,  were  asked  the  same 
questions. 

Geography, — Where  is  Turkey  ?  Name  the  islands 
around.  Name  those  around  Greece.  What  penin- 
sulas are  in  Europe  ?  Name  chief  towns  of  Greece. 
What  is  Spain  ?  Name  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Where 
do  they  rise  ?  Through  what  countries  do  they  pass  ? 
Into  what  seas  do  they  enter  ?  Were  you  ever  on  an 
island  ?  Name  it.  (Great  Britain  given  by  one  boy.) 
Where  are  the  Ionian  Islands  ?  To  whom  do  they 
belong  ?  What  are  they  noted  for  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  Minorca  and  Majorca  ? 

Standard  VI. 
Arithmetic. — Cards : — 

A.  I.  Simplify   -^^3^  X  ^5, 

7-25 

2.  If  84  tons  cost  £{)  i6s.  how  many  shillings  will 
I  ton  cost  ? 

3.  What  part  of  21  guineas  is  equal  to  %  oi  19 
fforins  ? 

4.  A  boy  put  £1  in  a  savings  bank,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  £\  5s.  for  £^0  for  a  year.  He  drew  it  out 
in  1 1  months.     What  sum  did  he  receive  ? 

B,  I.  Ef:gs  are  sold  %  i5*75d.  per  score;  find 
price  of  13*3  dozen. 

2.  What  decimal  of  2s.  6d.  is  ^  X  g  of  £\1 


3.  How  many  books  |  of  an  inch  thick  can  be 
placed  on  five  shelves,  each  \\  yards  long? 

4.  A,  B,  and  C  own  a  ship  worth  ;£"!  1,000.  A's 
share  is  2  ,\  of  C's  share.  B*s  share  is  ^  of  A's,  and 
C's  share  is  \  of  the  whole.  Find  the  value  of  each 
one's  share. 

C     I.  Find  value  of  '6  of  £v(i  -f-  '875  of  2*5. 
'     2.  If  one  share  is  worth  is.  6/jd.,  what  are  1,342 
worth? 

3.  2  acres  3  rds.  cost  ;^34  17s.  3d.  What  would 
half  an  acre  cost  ? 

4.  1,000  lemons  were  bought  at  9d.  per  doz.  360 
were  sold  @  lod.  per  doz.,  and  450  at  i5d.  per  doz. 
What  must  each  of  the  remainder  be  sold  for  to  gain 
14s.  2d.  on  the  whole  ? 

Answers.—^,  (i)  Sxlj.  (2)  3^*^s.  (3)  ^%\^. 
(4)  £1  3S.  2id. 

B,  (i)  los.  6d.     (2)  I -'6.     (3)  450  books.      (4) 

A  ;^4,800,  B  ;^4,000,    C  ;^2,200. 

C.  (i)9S.iSd.  (2)^io2  3s.6d.  (3);^6  6s.9Ad. 
(4)  f?d. 

Composition, — Write  a  letter  about  a  circus,  or  about 
a  trade.  In  the  latter,  address  to  a  master  a  form  of 
application  for  a  situation.  The  former  was  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  town  was  placarded  with  posters 
announcing  the  coming  of  a  circus  in  the  following 
week. 

Standard  VII. 

Arithmetic, — A,  i.  If  15  carts  making  7  journeys 
in  a  day  can  fetch  1,260  tons  in  6  days,  how  many 
carts  shall  I  require  to  fetch  i,coo  tons  in  2  days^ 
making  10  journeys  a  day  ? 

2.  A  merchant  went  to  China  for  ten  years.  The 
first  year  he  made  ^£^785  ;  in  the  next  three  years  he 
made  altogether  ^1,500 ;  in  the  next  year  he  made 
nothing,  and  in  the  remaining  years  he  made  on  an 
average  ;;^345  a  year.  Find  the  average  annual  gain 
for  the  ten  years. 

3.  Nine  gallons,  of  which  70  per  cent,  is  pure  spirit, 
are  mixed  with  6  gallons,  of  which  85  per  cent,  is  pure 
spirit.     What  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  is  pure  spirit  ? 

4.  If  a  grocer  buys  tea  at  £1  7s.  per  cwt.,  and 
retails  it  at  is.  8d.  per  lb.,  how  much  must  he  sell  to 
clear  ;^i 53? 

B,  I.  55  men  do  a  piece  of  work  6  furlongs  long 
and  15  yards  wide  in  14  days.  In  what  time  would 
30  men  do  a  piece  2  miles  long  and  10  yards  wide  ? 

2.  Find  average  of  17  J,  25^,  96,  10,  o,  43 J,  19,  and 
37,  and  reduce  fractional  answer  to  a  decimal. 

3.  A  farmer  had  240  animals,  2 9*  16  per  cent,  are 
cows,  33'3  per  cent,  are  sheep,  and  the  remainder 
horses.     Give  correct  number  of  each. 

4.  Reduce  30  yards  to  the  decimal  of  i  mile,  and 
2^  acres  to  the  decimal  of  3  square  yards. 

C  I.  Find  the  average  price  per  acre  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 500  acres  at  £2  per  acre,  472  acres  at 
£\  I  OS.  per  acre,  315  at  ;^i  15s.  per  acre,  290  at 
£1  I2S.  per  acre. 

2.  Simplifv  5^  of  .^^  ^  ^'75  _  2j^ 

'  "^^        -7-7- 3-45 

3.  500  men  are  in  a  garrison  with  orders  to  hold  out 
53  days,  allowing  each  man   i  lb.  of  bread  and  \  lb. 
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of  meat  daily.  After  21  days  had  passed  290  more 
men  were  sent  in  with  orders  to  hold  out  40  days. 
How  much  must  each  have  daily  ? 

4.  A  leap  year  began  on  a  Sunday.  What  decimal 
would  the  Sundays  &  of  the  whole  year  ? 

Answers. — A,  (i)  25  carts.  (2)  £^o\,  (3)  76 
per  cent.     (4)  77I  cwts. 

^-     (0  4SiT  days.    (2)  31^^  =  31-125.      (3)70 

cows,  80  sheep,  90  horses.     (4)  '017045,  and  io33*3, 

a  (0  ;ti  14s.  6/yVTd.  (2)821}!.  (3)^§lbs. 
bread  and  ?§lbs.  meat.     (4)  -1448  +  etc. 

Composition, — Write  all  you  know  about  the  wild 
animals  of  this  country,  introducing  a  story  if  you  can. 

In  the  remaining  subjects  Standards  VI.  and  VII. 
were  examined  together. 

Grammar,  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion was  oral.  The  children  had  their  reading  books 
in  their  hands,  and  the  Inspector  read  out  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  and  told  the  children  where  to  find 
them. 

A.  *  They  always  search  their  abode  for  any  object 
they  may  have  lost.* 

B.  *  Noxious  animals  have  been  replaced  by  the 
naturalisation  of  many  of  the  foreign  fauna  which  are 
either  distinguished  for  their  beauty  or  valuable  for 
their  flesh.' 

C.  '  This  transfer  which  adds  so  much  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country  can  be  vastly  accelerated^ 

£>,  *  But  we  can  no  longer  tarry  to  speculate  further 
on  the  riches  of  this  atnary  which  contains  rare  spe- 
cimens of  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world.* 

The  boys  were  questioned  as  to  the  kinds  of  these 
sentences,  and  how  their  parts  are  joined ;  and  the 
words  in  italics  had  to  be  parsed.  The  prefixes  re^ 
dis,  trans^  and  ac  were  taken  as  subjects  for  question- 
ing. Words  containing  prefixes  were  given,  and  the 
meaning  and  different  forms  of  the  prefix  asked  for. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — If  an  orange  cost  id.,  and  was 
sold  for  i}d.,  what  was  the  gain  pef  cent.  ? 

Geography, '^%XzxA2x6.%  V.,  VI.,  VII.  had  prepared 
the  same  geography,  namely,  Europe ;  but  the  two 
upper  Standards  were  examined  apart  from  V.  No 
maps  were  allowed  to  be  seen  during  the  examination. 

Name  the  islands  of  Europe.  (The  Hebrides  and 
other  islands  round  Great  Britain  were  required.) 
Name  the  towns  on  those  islands.  What  are  the  chief 
volcanoes  of  Europe,  and  what  towns  have  they 
destroyed?  What  is  the  south  of  Greece  called? 
What  countries  are  around  Turkey  ?  Round  Austria  ? 
Where  do  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone  rise  ?  What 
were  the  Greeks  noted  for  ?  The  Romans  ?  What  is 
the  capital  of  Malta  and  what  is  it  used  for  ?  What 
is  the  capital  of  Portugal  ?  What  caused  the  trade  of 
Venice  to  decline,  and  what  is  causing  it  to  rise  again  ? 
What  are  the  mountains  called  which  stretch  down 
through  Italy  ?  What  place  has  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes ?  What  are  the  chief  naval  stations  in  France  P 
Name  the  Channel  Islands.  Where  is  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  what  is  it  noted  for  ?  What  is  the  penin- 
sula called  which  connects  the  Morea  with  the  northern 
part  of  Greece  ?  What  celebrated  pass  is  there  in 
Greece,  and  what  happened  there  ?  Name  the  straits 
which  divide  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
What  strait  divides  the  island  of  Sicily  from  Italy  ? 
Where  are  the  Lipari  Isles  ?  Where  is  the  town  of 
S}Tacuse  ?    What  is  the  cape  in  the  heel  of  Italy  ? 


frjom  ^otes. 
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Division  11. 
Time — continued. 

52.  The  foregoing  sections  deal  with  all  the  time  work 
required  at  sight  by  the  Code  from  this  Division.  It 
would,  however,  be  unwise  for  teachers  to  confine  all  the 
exercises  and  songs  to  'these  narrow  and  monotonous 
limits.  At  least  the  division  of  a  pulse  into  halves  should 
be  properly  taught. 

53.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  teaching  half  pulse  tones  is 
to  make  the  ear  perfectly  familiar  with  the  effect  and  to 
reserve  the  notation  until  this  is  accomplished.  Tlius  for 
several  lessons  the  teacher  should  monotone  to  laa  such 
exercises  as  these  : 

{a)\\    :1    11.1:1     II    (*)|1    :l.l|l    :l    || 

(r)  11.1:1     II    :1    II    (rf)|l    :1     |1    :1.1|| 

where  in  four  pulses  the  position  of  the  half-pulse  tones  is 
varied,  and  he  should  get  the  class  to  descnbe  where  the 
half-pulse  tones  fall  and  to  imitate  the  pattern. 

54.  The  time  name  for  half-pulses  should  be  introduced 
very  soon  after  the  effect  of  the  division  is  felt  and  imi- 
tated, and  may  precede  the  teaching  of  notation.  The 
time  name  for  two  tones  equally  dividing  a  pulse  is 

TAA  TAI  (pronounced  tah-tay). 

This  name  must  be  pronounced  as  one  word  of  two 
syllables,  and  must  in  its  pronunciation  accurately  repro- 
duce the  rhythmic  effect  of  what  it  names.  Both  syllables 
must  be  said  in  the  time  of  a  full  pulse  TAA.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  to  use  the  syllable  TAA  for  a  whole  pulse 
tone,  and  for  the  first  half  only.  As  will  be  seen  later  on 
the  lime  names  (or  rhythm  names  as  they  might  be  better 
called)  are  names  for  strokes  on  a  particular  part  of  a 
pulse  rather  than  indications  of  value. 

55.  Great  familiarity  with  rhythmic  effects  can  be  gained 
by  using  the  time  names  freely,  and  side  by  side  giving 
numerous  ear  exercises  to  be  answered  in  time  names.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  point  from  name  to  name  written  on 
the  blackboard  thus  : 

TAA 

TAA  TAI 

taking  care,  of  course,  that  a  regular  pulse  is  maintained. 
In  giving  ear  exercises  in  time  the  teacher  may  sing  to 
laa  such  passages  as  those  given  in  Section  53,  or  he  may 
tap  them  with  his  pointer.  Children  take  great  interest 
in  these  exercises. 

56.  The  points  to  bring  out  in  fixing  the  notation  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  are  (i)  that  there  are  two  notes  in  one 
pulse  ;  (2)  that  the  two  notes  have  a  dot  (. )  between  them. 
Teachers  should  note  that  this  dividing  dot  should  range 
with  the  bottom  of  the  sol-fa  letters  thus,  :  1  .1  ||  not 
thus  :  1  *  1  II 

57.  Merely  telling  children  that  this  is  the  notation  of 
half-pulses  will,  of  course,  make  very  little  impression 
upon  their  memories.  They  must  be  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  come  forward  and  find  the  half-pulses  in  a  black- 
board or  other  exercise,  or  they  can  be  asked  to  write 
half-pulse  notes  in  some  pulses  left  empty,  one  child 
writing  the  notes  and  another  the  dividing  dot.  In  order 
to  draw  great  attention  to  the  dot  an  exercise  containing 
many  divided  pulses  may  be  fully  written  on  the  board, 
and  then  the  teacher  announces  that  he  intends  to  rub  out 
all  the  half-pulse  dots,  and  that  he  wants  pupils  to  come 
forward  and  restore  them. 
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58.  When  exercises  comprising  all  the  time  so  far 
taught  can  be  monotoned  fluently,  combined  time  and 
tune  should  be  practised.  In  constructing  such  exercises 
it  should  be  noticed  that  half-pulses  are  generally  easier 
to  sing  on  weak  than  upon  strong  accents  :  that  they  can 
be  sung  easily  on  repeated  tones  and  with  stepwise  move- 
ment of  any  tones,  and  with  most  leaps  in  the  doh  chord. 

Exercises  for  Half-pulse  tones. 


(I)    d 


♦ 

n 


:  d  .d  1 8      :  B  .f  I  n 

1 

:  n  jq  I  n      :  n  .r  I  d 


d      :- 


:n 


:8| 


t, 


- } 

l|.t,  I 


This  can  be  sung  as  a  three  part  round,  the  second  part 
entering  when  the  first  reaches  *  &c. 


(2)  d      :  8.  .n   d 
In      :r.d|t, 

(3)  j  d  .n  :  8  .n  I  d 
|l  .8  :f  .n  ;r 

(4)  1 8  .1  : 8  .f  { n 


:8  .f  [n 

:d.t,|d 
:r  .d  |8 
:  n  .f    8  .f  :  n  .r  I  d 

:8       d  .r  :n  .f   n 


:r  .«  If 

:d 

:r 


:n  .f    8  .f  :n  .f  h 


:r 


- 1 


^      II 


The  above  should  be  (1)  sung  to  time  names  on  a  mono- 
tone ;  (2)  to  laa  on  a  monotone ;  (3)  in  time  and  tune 
combined. 


CODE  REQUIREMENT. 

EAR  TEST. 

To  imitate  a  simple  phrase  of  not  more  than  four  notes^ 
using  the  syllable  laa^  after  hearing  the  examiner  sing  (or 
play)  it  twee  through. 


Example 
d    n 


r    d    ||d'  8    1    8    ||8    d>  t    d> 


59.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ear  tests 
for  this  Division  are  only  imitative^  i.e.^  children  are  not 
required  to  nafne  notes,  but  simply  to  reproduce  short 
phrases  sung  or  played.  The  wisdom  of  this  requirement 
is  unquestionable.  The  chief  advantage  of  mere  ear 
singing — the  power  it  gives  of  picking  up  tunes  quickly — 
is  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  course  of  note  singing,  and 
the  best  possible  foundation  is  laid  for  the  more  difficult 
task  of  telling  the  names  of  tones  sung  as  an  ear  test. 
The  requirement,  therefore,  is  imposed  less  because  of  its 
inherent  difficulty  than  because  it  indicates  the  path  of 
preparation  for  naming. 

60.  The  exercises  given  should  be  graded.  At  first, 
they  should  be  in  slow  time,  and  should  be  sung  two  or 
three  times  before  being  repeated  by  pupils.  The  phrases 
easiest  to  catch  are  those  that  include  leaps  onl)r  in  the 
Doh  chord  and  that  use  the  other  tones  in  stepwise  suc- 
cession.   Some  tests  should  contain  repeated  tones. 

Examples  for  imitation. 

To  be  sung  by  the  teacher  to  laa  or  to  the  sol-fa  syllables, 
and  imitated  as  sung. 

AWr. — Var>'  the  key  frequently.  Use  a  high  key  when 
the  8 1  is  touched. 


Easy. 

Id  d  8  8    lid  8  n    d    lid  d>  8  n    ||8  d  n  II 

In  r  d  ||8   t    d>  ||8   1    8   lis   f  n  lid  n  8  II 

I  d  r  n  II  n  r    n  II  d  r    d   II  d'  t  d'  II  d  t,  d  II 

I  d  8,  d  II  d    8,  t,  d    II  d    8,  n    d  II 8,  1,  t,  d  II 

Moderately  easy. 

|8  1  8  n  ||8  f  r  d  ||d  r  f  n  ||8  1  8  d  II 
I  n  8  r  d  II  d  t,  r  d  II  d  8  t,  d  II 8  d'  8  B  il 
|8rnd||dnf8||8fnd||nfrn|| 

Moderately  difficult. 

These  represent  the  standard  of  difficulty  required  in 
the  examination. 


If  r 

II    8 


|d>  t 
Id  1 
In  t 


d 

n 


d>  t 
..  8|  n 

Difficult. 
n  II  d'  1 
r  lln  f 
f   lis   d 


d> 
n 


61.  The  above  can  be  made  into  fresh  exercises  by  per- 
forming them  backwards.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the 
teacher  to  sol-fa  an  exercise  and  require  the  class  to  sing 
it  back  to  laa.  Other  uses  of  these  exercises  will  be 
described  later  on. 

Examples  for  imitation. 
Combined  time  and  tune.     * 

Id     :  r     I  n  .r  :  d  ||  |  8     :  a  .1  |  8  .f  :  n  || 

Id.r  :n.f  |8     :n  ||  |n.f  :n.r  |d     :—  || 

|r.n:f     |n.r:d  ||  |f.n:r.d|t,     :d  || 

It,     :d.r|d     :8,  ||  |8,.l,:  t,.d|  r     :d  || 

(TV  be  continued,) 


TRANSLATED    BY    A.    M.     BOWER, 
Lati  Masttr  in  Unhm-stty  College  StAodl,  Lotkffin. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  Joan  of  Arc. 

IX. 


Pendant      que     sa    beaut^ 

charmait  les  yeux, 
le  recueillement  de  sa  phy- 

sionomie, 
la  meditation  de  ses  traits, 
la  solitude  et  le  silence 
de  sa  vie  dtotinaient  son  p^re, 

sa  m^re  et  ses  fr^res. 

Rien     des     langueurs     de 

Tadolescence 
ne  trahissait  en  elle  son  sexe  : 
elle  n'en  avait  que 
les  formes  et  les  attraitd. 
Ni  la  nature  ni  le  coeur 
ne  parlaient  en  elle. 
Son    ime,  retir^  dans  ses 

yeux^ 
semblait  plutot  m^diter  qlie 

sentir : 
pitoyableet  tendrecependant, 


While  her  beauly  charmed 
all  eyes, 

her  contemplative  coun- 
tenance, 

her  thoughtful  features, 

the  solitude  and  silence 

of  her  life  astonished  her 
father, 

her  mother  and  her  brothers. 

No  youthful  languor 

betrayed  her  sex : 

she  possessed  only 

its  form  and  its  charms. 

Neither  nature  nor  her  heart 

spoke  in  her. 

Her    soul,  concentrated  in 

her  eyes, 
seemed  rather  to  meditate 

than  to  feel : 
compassionate  and   tender 

nevertheless, 
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que 


mais    pitopble    et    tendre  but      compassionate     and 

d'une  piti^  lender  with  a  pity 

et  d'une  tendresse  qui  em-  and    a    tenderness    which 

brassaient  embraced 

quelque  dk>se  de  plus  grand  something  c^rander 
et  de  plus  lointain  que  son  and  more  distant  than  her 

horizon.  horizon. 

EUe  priait  sans  cesse,  She  prayed  incessantly, 

parlait  peu,  spoke  very  little, 

fuyait  les  compagnies  de  son  avoided  the  companions  of 

&ge.  her  own  age. 

Elle  se  retirait  ordinairement  Usually    she    withdrew  to 

^  r^cart,  some  spot,  apart, 

pour  travailler  \  Taig^ille,        to  work  with  her  needle, 
dans  une  enceinte  close,  to  some  closed  place, 

sous    une    haie   derri^re    la  under  a  hedge  behind  the 

house, 
le  whence  she  could  see  only 
the  sky, 
the  church  steeple, 
the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
Elle  semblait  ^couter  en  elle  She  seemed    to    listen    to 

des  voix  inward  voices 

que  le  bruit  ext^rieur  which  any  outward  noise 

aurait  fait  taire.  would  have  silenced. 

Elle  avait  \  peine  huit  ans,      She  was  barely  eight  years 

old, 
que  ddj^  tous  ces  signes  de  when  all  these  signs  of  in- 

rinspiration  spiration 

s'^taient  manifestos  en  elle.     displayed  themselves  in  her. 
Elle  ressemblait  en  cela  In  this  she  resembled 

aux  sibylles  antiques,  the  ancient  Sibyls, 

marquees  d^s  I'enfance  stamped  from  their  infancy 

d'un  sccau  fatal  de  tristesse,  with  the  fatal  seal  of  sad- 
ness, 
de  beautO  et  de  solitude  beauty  and  solitude 

parmi  les  filles  des  hommes  :  among    the     daughters    of 

men 


maison, 
d'ou  Ton  ne  voyait 

firmament, 
la  tour  de  T^lise, 
le  lointain  des  montagnes. 


instruments  d'inspiration 
rdservOs  pour  les  oracles, 
et  k  qui  tout  autre  emploi 


the  agents  of  inspiration 
reserved  for  the  oracles, 
and  to  whom  every  other 
employment 

de  leur  dme  Otait  interdit.        of  their  soul  was  forbidden. 
Elle     aimait    tout    ce    qui  She  loved  everything  which 

soufTre,  suffers, 

les  animaux,  ces  intelligences  animals,     those    creatures 

douses  endowed 

d'amour  pour  nous  et  privies  with     love     for    us     and 

deprived 
de  la  parole  pour  nous    le  of  speech  in   order  to  im- 

communiquer.  part  it  (love)  to  us. 

Elle  dtait,  disent  ses  com-  She  was,    said    her    com- 

pagnes,  pan  ions, 

misOricordieuse  et  douce  pour  compassionate  and    gentle 

les  oiseaux.       ^  to  birds. 

Elle  les  considdrait  comme      She  looked  upon  them  as 
des    creatures    condamn^es  creatures  ordained  by  God 

par  Dieu 
k  vivre  k  cotO  de  Thomme 

dans  les  limbes  indOcises 


uncertain     border- 


entre  Time  et  la  mati^re. 


to  live  side  by  side  with 

man 
in   the 
land 
between  the  soul  and  matter, 
et  n'ayant  de  complet  encore  and  having  no  perfection  as 

dans  leur  ^tre  yet  in  their  being 

aue  la  douloureuse  faculty       except  the  torturing  faculty 
ae  souffrir  et  d'aimer.  of  suffering  and  loving. 

Tout  ce    qui    dtait    mOlan-  Everything      which      was 

colique  melancholy 

et  infini  dans  les  bruits  de  la  and  infinite  in  the  sounds  of 

nature 
Fattirait  et  Pentratnait 


'  Elle  se  plaisait  tellement 
au  son  des  cloches, 
dit  le  chroniqueur, 


nature 
attracted  her   and  carried 

her  beyond  herself. 
'  She  delighted  so  much 
in  the  sound  of  bells, 
said  the  chronicler, 


qu'elle  promettait  au  sonneur 

des  Ochevaux  de  laine 
pour  la  qudte  d'automne, 
afin  Gu'il  sonnllt 
plus  longtemps  les  Angelus^ 

Mais  elle  s'apitoyait  surtout 

sur  le  royaume  de  France 
et  sur  son  Jeune  Dauphin, 
sans  m^re,  sans  pays  et  sans 

couronne. 
Les  rOcits  qu^elle  entendait 

faire 
tous  les  jours  par  les  moines, 
les  soldats,  les  p^lerins  et  les 

mendiants, 
ces    nouvellistes  des   chau- 

mitres  en  ces  temps-Ik, 
remplissaient  son  coeur   de 

compassion 
pour  ce  gentil  prince. 
Son  image  s'associait, 
dans  Tesprit  de  la  jeune  fille, 

aux  calamitOs  de  sa  patrie. 

COtaitenlui 

qu'elle  la  voyait  pOrir, 

en  lui  qu'elle  priait  Dieu 

de  la  ressusciter. 

Son  esprit  ^tait  sans  cesse 

occupy  de  cette  reverie 

et  de  cette  tristesse. 

Faut-il  s'etonner 

qu'une  telle  concentration  de 

pens^ 
dans  une  pauvre  jeune  fille 
ignorante  et  simple, 

ait  produit  enfin 

une  veritable  transposition  de 

sens 
en     elle     et      qu'elle     ait 

entendu 
k  ses  oreilles    les  voix    in- 

tOrieures 
qui  parlaient  sans  cesse  k  son 

&me? 
II  y  a  si  pr^s  de  Tftme 
aux  sens  dans  noti-e  6tre, 
que,  si  les  sens  trompent 
et  troublent  Tesprit 
par   leur  exaltation  et  leur 

dOsordre, 
I'esprit  de  son  c6tO  trompe 
et  trouble  facilement  les  sens. 

Ces  visions  et  ces  auditions 

merveilleuses, 
bien    ^u'elles   puissent   6tre 

illusions, 
ne  sont  pas  mensonges  pour 

ceux 
qui  les  ^prouvent  et  qui  les 

racontent. 
Merveilles  sinc^res,  elles  sont 

phOnom^nes, 
quoiqu'elles   ne    soient   pas 

prodiges. 
II  est  dimcile  k  Phomme, 
plus  encore  k  la  fenunei 
lorsqulls  sont  pr^ccup^s 
jusqu'k  la  passion 


that   she  promised  to   the 

bellringer 
skeins  of  wool 
for  the  autumn  collection, 
in  order  that  he  might  ring 
a     longer     peal     at    the 

AngeiusJ 
She  was  especially  moved 

with  pity 
for  the  kingdom  of  France 
and  for  her  young  Dauphin, 
without  mother,  country  or 

crown. 
The  tales  that  she   heard 

related 
every  day  by  monks, 
soldiers,       pilgrims       and 

beggars, 
the    cottage    newsmen    of 

those  times, 
filled  her  heart  with  pity 

for  this  gentle  prince. 
His  image  was  associated, 
in  the  mind  of  the  young 

girl 
with  the  woes  of  her  country. 
It  was  in  his  person 
that  she   saw   it   (France) 

perishing, 
in  his  person  that  she  prayed 

to  raise  it  up  again. 

Her  mind  was  for  ever 

busy  with  these  thoughts 

and  with  this  sorrow. 

Can  we  wonder 

that  such  a  concentration  of 
thought 

in  a  poor  young  girl 

(who    was)    ignorant    and 
simple, 

should    have  at   last   pro- 
duced 

a  real  transposition  of  the 
senses 

in  her  and  that  she  should 
have  heard 
her   ears     those    inner 


m 


voices 
which  incessantly  spoke. to 

her  soul  ? 
Our  soul  is  so  closely  allied 
to  oi^r  senses  in  our  life, 
that  if  the  senses  deceive 
and  disturb  the  mind 
by    their     super-exaltation 

and  disturbance, 
the  mind  on  its  side  deceives 
and     easily    disturbs     the 

senses. 
These  wonderful  visions  and 


voices, 
although     they    may 

illusions, 
are  no  lies  for  those 


be 


who  experience  and  relate 

them. 
Sincere    marvels,  they  are 

'  phenomena, 
altnou^h     they     are     not 

prodigies. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  man, 
still  more  so  for  a  woman, 
when  they  are  absorbed 
with  their  whole  soul 
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d'une  id^e  oo-d'un  doute, 
lorsqu'ils  s'interrogent 

et  qu'ils  s'^outent  en  dedans, 

de     distinguer     entre    leur 

propre  voix 
et  les  voix  du  ciel, 
et  de  se  dire  : 
'  Ceci  est  de  moi ;  ceci  est 

de  Dieu.' 
Dans  cet  ^tat,  Thomme  se 

rend 
a     lui-mdine     ses     propres 

oracles, 
et  il  prcnd  son  inspiration 

pour  divinity. 

Les  plus  sages  des  mortels 

s'y  sont  trompds 

comme  les  plus  faibles  des 

femmes. 
L'histoire  est  pleine  de  ces 

prodiges. 

L*Eg^rie  de  Numa, 

le  genie  familier  de  Socrate, 

n'^taient     que     P  inspiration 

^coutde 
\  la  place  des  dieux  dans 

leur  dn^e. 
Comment  une  pauvre  berg^re 

d'un  village   hant^    par  les 

f(6es, 
nourrie   de    ces    revelations 

populaires 
par  sa  m^re  et  par  ses  com- 

pagnes, 
aurait-elle  dout^  de  ce  que 

Socrate 
et     Platon    consentaient    k 

croire  ? 
La  candeur  fut  le  pi^e  de  sa 

foi ; 
son     inspiration     eut      les 

vertiges  de  son  ige, 
de  son  sexe,  de  son  ^poque, 

de  sa  cr^dulite. 
Elle  crut  h.  des  voix, 
hjdes  visions,  <\  des  prodiges  ; 
mais  rinspiiation  elle-m6me 
fut  la  merveille, 
et  le  patriotisme  triomphant 
atteste  du  moins  en  elie 
la  divinitd  du  sentiment 
ct  la  v^ritd  du  coeur. 


in  an  idea  or  a  doubt, 
when    they  question  (exa- 
mine) themselves 
and  when  they  listen  to  thf 

inward  voice, 
to  distinguish  between  their 

own  (inward)  voice 
and  the  voices  from  heaven, 
and  to  say  to  themselves  : 
'This  (voice)  comes    from 

myself ;  that  from  God.' 
In  this  state  man  interprets 

his    own   oracles  to   him- 
self, 
and  mistakes  his  own  inspi- 
ration   for  (the  voice  of 
the)  Divinity. 
The  wisest  of  mortals 
have  been  thus  deceived 
as  well  as   the  weakest  of 

women. 
History    is    full    of     these 
prodigies. 

Numa's  Egeria 

the  familiar  spirit  (genius) 
of  Socrates, 

were  nothing  but  an  inspi- 
ration (which  was)  obeyed 

instead  of  the  gods  in  their 
soul. 

How  could  a  poor  shep- 
herdess 

in  a  village  frequented  by 
fairies, 

brought  up  among  popular 
superstitions 

by  her  mother  and  com- 
panions, 

(how)  could  she  have  dis- 
believed what  Socrates 

and  Plato  were  satisfied  to 
believe  ? 

Her  (very)  candour  was  the 
snare  of  her  faith  (belief ) ; 

her  inspiration  partook  of 
the  giddiness  of  her  age, 

her  sex,  her  times,  her 
credulity. 

She  believed  in  voices, 

in  visions,  in  prodigies  ; 

but  inspiration  itself 

was  the  marvel, 

and  triumphant  faith 

prove  at  least  in  her 

the  divinity  of  her  feelings 

and  the  truthfulness  of  her 
soul. 


X. 

Elle  entendit  longtemps  ces 

voix 
avant  d'en  parler 
mdnie  k  sa  m^re. 
Un    eblouissement    de    ses 

yeux 
les  lui  faisait  prdsager 

par  une  explosion  de  douce 

lumi^re 
qu'elle  se  figurait 
d^couler  du  ciel. 
Tantot  ces  voix  lui  recom- 

mandaient 
la  sagesse,  la  pi^td,  la  vir- 

ginitd  ; 


She  had  heard  those  voices 

long 
before  speaking  of  them 
even  to  ner  mother. 
A  dazzling  of  the  eyes 

foreboded  them  (the  voices) 

to  her 
by  an    outburst  of  gentle 

light 
which  she  imagined 
came  down  from  heaven. 
Sometimes     these     voices 

urged  on  her 
wisdom,  piety,  chastity ; 


tant6t  elles  Tentretenaient 

des  plaies  de  la  France 

et  des  g^missements 

du  pauvre  peuple. 

Un  jour,  a   midi,    dans    le 

jardtn 
ou  elle  etait  seule, 
sous    Tombre    du    mur    de 

Tcglise, 
elle  entendit  distinctement 
une  voix  mile  qui  I'appela 

par  son  nom  et  qui  lui  dit : 

*  Jeanne,  l^vc-toi ; 

va  an  secours  du  Dauphin, 
rends-lui    son    royaume    de 

France  ! ' 
L'eblouissement  fut  si  celeste, 

la  voix  si  distincte 

et  la  sommationsi  imperative, 

qu'elle  tomba  sur  ses  genoux 
et  qu'elle  r^pondit  en  s'excu- 
sant : 

*  Comment  le  ferais-je, 
puisque   je  ne  suis    qu'une 

pauvre  fille, 
et   que    je    ne    saurais    ni 

chevaucher 
ni    conduire    des    hommes 

d'armes?* 
La  voix  ne  se  contente  pas 
de  ses  excuses : 
'  Tu  iras,  dit-elle  k  Jeanne, 

trouver  le  seigneur  de  Baud- 

ricourt, 
capitaine  pour  le  roi  k  Vau- 

couleurs, 
et  il   te    fera   conduire    au 

Dauphin. 
Ne     crains     rien ;      sainte 

Catherine 
et    sainte    Maiguerite  vien- 

dront  t'assister.' 
A  cette  premiere  vision, 
qui  la  fit  trembler  et  pleurer 

d'angoisse, 
mais  qu'elle  garda  encore 
comme  un  secret  entre  elle  et 

les  anges, 
d'autres  succdd^rent 
Elle  vit  saint  Michel 
arme  de  la  lance,  vdtu  de 

rayons, 
vainqueur  des  monstres, 

tel  qu'il  etait  peint 
sur  le  tableau  de  I'autel 
de  son  hameau. 
L'archange  lui  depeignit 

les  ddchirements  et 

les      asservissements     du 

royaume. 
II  lui  demanda 
compassion  pour  son  pays. 

Sainte  Marguerite  et  sainte 

Catherine, 
figures  divines  et  populaires 

dans  ces  contr^es, 
se  montr^rent  dans  les  nues 


at  other  times  they  con- 
versed with  her 

on  the  wounds  of  France, 

and  the  groaning 

of  its  wretched  people. 

One  day,  at  noon,  in  the 
garden, 

where  she  was  alone, 

under  the  shade  of  the 
church-wall, 

she  distinctly  heard 

the  voice  of  a  man  who 
called  her 

by  her  name  and  said  to 
her: 

*  Joan,  arise ; 

go  to  the  aid  of  the  Dauphin, 

restore  to  him  his  kingdom 
of  France  !  * 

The  dazzling  vision  was  so 
heavenly, 

the  voice  so  distinct 

and  the  summons  so  im- 
perative (commanding), 

that  she  fell  on  her  knees 

and  replied  as  she  (thus) 
excused  herself : 

*  How  can  I  do  so, 

since  I  am  only  a  weak  girl, 

and  since    {que)     I    know 

neither  how  to  ride 
nor  how  to  lead  (conunand) 

armed  men  ? ' 
The  voice  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  excuses : 
'Thou  must  go,  it  said  to 

Joan, 
and     find     the     Lord     of 

Baudricourt, 
a  captain  of   the  king  at 

Vaucouleurs, 
and  he  will  take  (conduct) 

thee  to  the  Dauphin. 
Fear  nothing ;  Saint  Cathe- 
rine 
and  Saint  Marguerite  shall 

come  to  help  thee.' 
To  this  her  first  vision, 
which    made   her   tremble 

and  weep  with  anguish, 
but  which  she  still  kept 
as  a  secret  between  her  and 

the  ang:els, 
other  (visions)  succeeded. 
She  saw  St  Michael 
armed  with  a  spear,  clothed 

with  rays  of  light, 
the  vanquisher  (destroyer) 
,  of  monsters, 
such  as  he  was  painted 
on  the  altar  picture 
in  her  hamlet. 
The  Archangel  described  to 

her 
the   intestine     commotions 

and 
the  enslaving  of  the  king- 
dom. 
He  exacted  from  her 
compassion    for    her   poor 

country. 
St.    Marguerite     and     St 

Catherine, 
divine  and  popular  figures 

in  that  country, 
showed  themselves  in  the 

clouds 
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comme  il  avait  et^  annoncd 
Elles  lui  parl^rent 
avec  ces  voix  de  femmes 
adoucies  et  attendries 
par  r<§terndle  beatitude. 

Des  couronnes  ^taient  sur 
leurs  tdtes  ; 

des  anges,  pareils  k  des 
dieux, 

leur  iaisaient  cort^e. 

C'^tait  tout  le  po^me  du 
paradis 

entr'ouvert  devant  ses  yeux. 

Son  dme,  dans  ce  divin  com- 
merce, 

oubliait  la  rigiieur  de  sa  mis* 
sion 

et  s'abimait  dans  les  d^Hces 

de  ces  contemplations. 
Quand  ces  voix  se  taisaient, 
quand  ces  figures  se  retiraient, 

quand  ce  ciel  se  refermait, 

Jeanne  se  trouvait  baign^ 

de  pleurs. 
*  Ah  !  que  j'aurais  voulu, 

dit-elle  elle-m^me, 

que  ces  anges  m'eussent 
emport^  avec  eux  !...* 

Mais  sa  mission  terrible 

ne  le  voulait  pas. 

Elle  ne  devait  6tre  em- 
port^ 

ou  elle  aspirait  que 

sur  les  ailes  de  flamme  de 
son  bQcher. 


as  had  been  announced. 
They  spoke  to  her 
Mnth  a  woman's  voice, 
grown  soft  and  tender 
from    (the    enjoyment   of) 

everlasting  bliss. 
Crowns     were     on     their 

heads  ; 
angels,  like  unto  gods, 

accompanied  them. 

It  was  the  whole  poem  of 

Paradise 
displayed  to  her  gaze. 
Her  soul,  in  this  heavenly 

intercourse, 
foigot  the    terrors   of  her 

mission 
and  was    overwhelmed   in 

the  rapture 
of  these  visions. 
When  these  voices  ceased, 
when  these  figures  (forms) 

vanished, 
when     the    heavens    were 

closed, 
Joan  was  found  bathed  in 

tears. 
*0h!    how    I    could    have 

wished, 
she  herself  said, 
that  those  angels  had  borne 

me  away  with  them  !' 
But  her  terrible  mission 
willed  it  not  thus. 
She  was  not  to  be  carried 

away 
where    she     (so    ardently) 

desired  (to  go)  except 
on  the  wings  of  the  flames 

of  her  stake. 


XL 


Ces  entretiens,  ces  somma- 
tions, 

ces  d^lices,  ces  angoisses, 
ces  d^lais  dur^rent  plusieurs 

ann^es. 
Elle  avait  fini 

par  les  confesser  k  sa  m^re. 
Le    p^re    et    les    fr^res    en 

^talent  instruits. 
La  rumeur  en  courait  dans 

la  contr^e  : 
siyet  de  merveille  pour  les 

simples, 
de  doute  pour  les  sages, 
de      sarcasme      pour      les 

mechants  ! 
En  ce  mdme  temps, 
lameme  id^e  et  les  mSmes 

visions 
travaillaient,  en  d'autres  pays, 
d'autres    filles     et     d'autres 

femmes. 
Quand    le   peuple    n*esp^re 

plus  rien 
des  hommes  pour  son  sou- 

lagement, 
il  se  toume  vers  les  miracles. 
11  y  avait  contagion 
de  merveilles  et  de  revela- 
tions. 
Une  femme  du  Beriy, 
nommee  Catherine, 

VOL.  VIII. 


These  conversations,  these 
.    commands     (tasks     im- 
posed), 
these  joys,  these   tortures, 
these  postponements  lasted 

several  years. 
She  finished 

by  telling  them  to  her  mother. 
The   father   and    brothers 

were  infonned  of  them. 
The    rumour    thereof    ran 

through  the  country : 
a  cause  of  astonishment  to 

the  simple, 
of  doubt  to  the  wise, 
of  detraction    (scandal)  to 

the  wicked ! 
At  the  same  time, 
the  same  idea  and  the  same 

visions 
inspired,  in  other  countries, 
other  maidens    and    other 

women. 
When    a   nation     has     no 

longer  any  hope 
in  its  men  for  its  relief, 

it  betakes  itself  to  miracles. 

There  was  a  contagion 

in  miracles  and  apparitions. 

A  woman  of  Berry, 
named  Catharine, 


voyait  des  dames  blanches,  k 

robes  d'or, 
qui  lui  ordonnaient 
*  d'aller  par  les  villes 
demander  des  subsides  et 
des  hommes  d'armes  pour  le 

Dauphin. 
II  fallal t  que  le  Dauphin  lui 

donn^t 
des  ecuyers  et  des  trompettes 
pour  proclamer  partout 
qu'on  lui  devait  apporter 
les  trdsors  enfouis  et 
qu'elle      saurait     bien      les 

decouvrir.' 

Ainsi,  quand  un  miasme  est 
dans  Tair, 

tout  le  monde  le  respire. 
La  pitie  de  la  France, 
la  tendresse  pour  le  Dauphin, 
la  haine  contre  les  Bourguig- 

nons, 
rhorreur   de    la   domination 

etran^^re, 
fanatisaient  les  femmes. 
Toutes  entendaient  le  cri  de 

la  terre, 
quelques-unes  les  voix  d'en 

haut. 
De  plus,  les  pontes,  les  ro- 

manciers 
et  les  conteurs  ambulants  du 

moyen  Age 
avaient  habitue  les  imagina- 
tions 
aux  r61es  belligueux 
jou^s  par  des  femmes, 
ainsi  qu'on  le  retrouve 
dans  le  Tasse  et  dans  I'Arioste. 
Elles  suivaient  leurs  amants 
aux  croisades,  leur  servaient 

de  pages 
ou      d'?cuyers,      rev^taient 

Tannure, 
maniaient  le  coursier, 

versaient    leur     sang    pour 

leur  Dieu, 
pour    leur  patrie,    ou    pour 

leur  amour. 
Ces    d^guisements     de     la 

femme 
sous   la    cuirasse  donnaient 

aux  guerres, 
m^me  civiles,  un  caract^re 

de  chevalerie  et  d'aventures 

touchantes, 
de  merveilleux  romanesque 

qui  faisait  songer  les  enfants 

et    devait    produire  de  fr^- 
quentes  imitations. 

II  se  rencontre  toujours 

un    ^tre    d'exception    pour 

r^aliser 
ce  qui  est  imaging  par  tons. 

L'id^e  d'une  ieune  fille 
conduisant    les    armies   au 

combat, 
couroiinant  son  jeune  roi 


saw  ladies  in  white,  with 
robes  of  gold, 

who  bade  her 

*  go  through  every  town 

to  ask  for  subsidies 

and  armed  men  for  the 
Dauphin. 

The  Dauphin  was  com- 
pelled to  give  her 

squires  and  trumpeters 

to  proclaim  everywhere 

that  they  must  bring  him 

the  buried  treasures 

and  that  she  would  know 
very  well  (where)  to  find 
them.* 

In  the  same  way,  when  a 
miasma  (plague)  is  in  the 
air, 

everyone  breathes  it 

Compassion  for  France, 

affection  for  the  Dauphin, 

hatred  against  the  Bur- 
gundians, 

horror  for  foreign  domina- 
tion, 

made  the  women  fanatics. 

All  heard  the  cry  of  the 
country, 

some  the  voices  from 
heaven. 

Moreover,  the  poets,  tie 
romance  writers 

and  the  strolling  minstrels 
of  the  Middle  Age 

had  accustomed  the  imagi- 
nation 

to  the  warlike  course  {role) 

played  by  women, 

just  as  we  find  it 

m  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 

They  followed  their  lovers 

to  the  Crusades,  served 
them  as  pages 

or  as  squires,  put  on  armour, 

managed        their        steed 

(charger), 
shed  their  blood  for  their 

religion, 
for  their  country  or  for  their  • 

love. 
These  disguises  of  women 

under  the  cuirass  gave  to 
wars, 

even  (to)  civil  (wars),  a 
touch 

of  chivalry  and  stirring  ad- 
ventures, 

romantic  wonder  (or  won- 
derful romance), 

which  set  the  children's 
minds  thinking 

and  which  was  destined  to 
produce  frequent  imita- 
tions. 

There  always  happens  to  be 

an  exceptional  being  to 
embody 

what  is  in  the  minds  of 
everyone. 

The  idea  of  a  young  girl 

leading  armies  to  battle, 

crowning  her  young  sove- 
reign 
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et  delivrant  son  pays, 
dtait  n^e  de  la  Bible 
et  du  fabliau  k  la  fois. 

C'^tait  la  podsie  de  village. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  en  fit 
a  religion  de  la  patrie. 


and  delivering  her  country, 
had  sprung  from  the  Bible 
and  from  the  fabliau  at  the 

same  time. 
It  was   the   poetry  of   the 

villap^e. 
From  It  {en)  Joan  d'Arc 
formed  the  religion  of  her 

country. 


Grammatical  Notes,  Questions,  Sentences,  and  Pieces 
for  Translation  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 
Se  d^-lass-er,  lit.  to  unweary  oneself. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ecouter  =  to  listen  to.  Je  recoutc  =  I  am  listening  to  him. 
To  silence  =  faire  taire  or  reduire  au  silence.  Silence  is  the 
only  masc.  word  ending  in  ence.  Note  these  verbs  which  govern 
dative:  ressembler  ii  (to  resemble),  nuire  \  (to  hurt),  ob^ir  ^ 
(to  obey),  succeder  k  (to  succeed),  plaire  k  (to  please).  The 
Angelus  is  a  Latin  prayer  offered  at  6  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  at 
6  p.m.  in  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  prstyer  begins 
*  Angelus  domini  nuntiavit  Mariae  et  concepit  dc  spiritu  sancto.' 
S'apitoyer  =  to  affect  oneself  with  pity.  Gcntil  now  means 
nice  never  genUd  which  is  SUgant.  'Il  y  a  si  pr^s  dc  Tdme  aux 
sens  (lit.,  it  is  so  near  from  the  soul  to  the  senses). 

CHAPTER  X. 
Male  or  masculine.    S'abimer  (lit.,  to  abyss  itself). 

CHAPTER  XI. 
La  pitie  de  la  France  (objective  genitive  =  I  pity  Fratue), 
Faisait  songer  les  enfants  f  after  faire  and  laisser  tne  French  do 
not  place  the  accusative  out  the  verb — mark  this  construction. 
Laissez  joiter  les  enfatttSt  not,  laissez  les  tnfants  jouer,  let  the 
children  play).  Note  un  Hre^  a  being  ;  un  iU^  a  summer. 
Fabliau  is  usually  a  comic  verse  recital  of  real  or  possible  events 
in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life. 

(To  he  continued.) 


'$t^%mn  antr  of  ^ofts  jof  Wessons. 

BY  JOSEPH   H.   CO  WHAM,   F.G.S., 
Master  of  Method:    Westminster   Training   College, 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Preparation  of  a  Lesson.— There  are  very 
few  lessons  given  by  the  pupil  or  student  teacher 
which  are  not  vastly  improved  by  their  thorough 
preparation.  Even  the  commonest  subjects  of  school 
instruction  admit  of  it.  One  of  the  secrets  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  success  as  a  teacher  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
although  a  complete  master  of  the  subjects  he  taught 
he  never  faced  his  class  without  preparing  the  lessons 
for  the  day.  The  following  among  other  reasons 
account  for  the  need  of  preparation : — 

I.  Oral  Instruction  is  a  complex  effort. — The  teacher 
must  communicate  his  facts  and  perform  his  experiments, 
he  must  regulate  the  observation  of  his  pupils  and  guide 
their  attempts  at  reasoning,  he  must  estimate  the  effect  of 
his  teaching  by  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  answers 
given,  he  must  be  ready  to  supplement  where  he  finds  their 
knowledge .  is  incomplete,  correct  where  it  is  faulty,  and 
throughout  the  whole  he  must  maintain  the  logical  siequence 
and  continuity  of  his  own  thoughts  whilst  he  stimulates 
into  activity  tne  interest  and  thought  of  his  class. 

Now  whilst  no  amount  of  preparation  will  enable  the 
novice  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  do  all  this  with  success  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  skilled  teacher  is  greatly  aided  in 
teaching  the  most  familiar  subjects  by  a  careful  and 
immediate  preparation. 


2.  We  take  most  interest  in  that  which  we  have 
recently  acquired.  It  is  moreover  reproduced  by  us  with 
an  added  life  which  the  recital  of  what  remains  of  an  old 
lesson  never  possesses.  Thus  the  revision  of  an  old  lesson 
accompanied  by  new  facts  and  modem  and  more  apt 
illustrations  imparts  a  freshness  to  the  lesson  as  helpful  to 
the  teacher  as  it  is  stimulating  to  his  class. 

3.  Objects,  Diagrams,  Pictures,  and  Apparatus  are 
needed  in  almost  every  lesson  and  when  properly  used 
have  a  powerful  effect  m  sustaining  the  attention  of  the 
class.  Some  form  of  object  teaching  may  be  introduce!  into 
other  lessons  than  those  specially  termed  object  lessons. 
Scarcely  a  reading  lesson  is  given  but  would  be  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  an  object  or  a  picture ;  the  writing 
lesson  should  appeal  to  the  eye  as  much  as  a  drawing 
exercise;  first  notions  of  arithmetic  are  based  upon  the 
concrete,  and  the  rules  are  often  best  explained  by  the  aid 
of  diagrammatic  illustrations;  no  geography  lesson  is 
complete  without  an  array  of  models,  maps,  pictures,  and 
specimens.  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  nearly  all  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  school  instruction  (grammar  excepted) 
the  preparation  of  apparatus  and  materials  is  necessary. 

The  matter  of  the  Lesson. 

Its  suitability : — This  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  class.  If 
the  lesson  be  one  of  a  series  and  given  by  the  regular 
teacher  of  the  class,  the  new  information  will  readily 
be  connected  with  that  already  supplied  and  thus  be 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupils.  Should, 
however,  the  teacher  be  new  to  his  class,  as  is  the  case 
with  students  in  practising  schools,  the  teacher's  first 
duty  is  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  his  scholars  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  he  has  to  teach. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  a  teacher  is  able  to 
display  is  of  little  avail  if  the  minds  of  the  children 
are  unable  to  accept  it ;  on  the  other  hand  the  repeti- 
tion of  old  matter  will  be  certain  to  fall  on  unwilling 
ears  and  thus  fail  entirely  to  arouse  either  the  interest 
or  the  thought  of  the  class. 

Its  arrangement :— When  by  careful  study  the 
teacher  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  matter  of 
his  lesson  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  clearly  the  informa- 
tion he  wishes  to  communicate,  and  to  meet  any 
enquiries  his  class  may  start  during  the  progress  of 
the  lesson,  and  when  he  has  enquired  into  the  condi- 
tion of  his  class,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  arrange  his 
matter  in  the  order  best  suited  for  acquisition.  His 
object  in  this  must  be  threefold  {a)  to  make 
acquisition  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  easy  and 
natural,  (^)  to  aid  and  exercise  the  work  of  re- 
production, and  (0  to  stimulate  and  develop, 
through  the  efforts  of  acquisition  and  repro- 
duction, the  intellectual  powers  of  his  class. 

In  order  to  secure  this  threefold  object  the  teacher  must 
arrange  his  matter  in  logical  order.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  preparation  exercise  which  will  demand  higher  effort 
than-  this.  The  lesson  should  be  one  of  a  series,  so 
arranged  that  each  lesson,  whilst  it  provides  what  is  new,  is 
related  to  that  which  has  gone  before,  and  is  a  preparation 
for  another  lesson  to  follow.  The  several  parts  also  of 
each  lesson  should  follow  a  natural  and  logical  sequence. 
In  a  lesson  in  Grammar,  for  instance,  examples  precede 
rules  and  deRnitions ;  in  science,  experiments  prepare  for 
the  establishment  of  laws  ;  in  arithmetic,  mental  exercises, 
dealing  with  concrete  cases,  lead  to  the  statement  of  rules ; 
in  geography  there  is  the  association  of  related  facts,  /.^., 
a  mountam  ran^e  with  its  termination  in  a  promontory  on 
the  coast ;  a  nver  with  the  valley  it  has  formed ;  the 
productions  of  a  district  with  the  industries  of  the  people 
and  the  situation  of  the  towns. 

When  the  teacher  is  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
his  pupils  in  the  collection  and  classification  of  his  facts  and 
examples,  and  especially  when  he  is  able  by  this  effort  to 
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lead  them  to  the  establishment  of  general  truths  and  their 
embodiment  in  rules  and  laws,  then  he  places  his  class  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  satisfying  the  threefold 
object  he  has  in  view. 

Black  Board  Sketch.— An  oral  lesson  should 
not  be  considered  complete  which  does  not  provide 
an  abstract  by  which  the  teacher  registers  on  the 
board  the  results  of  his  teaching.  He  cannot  make 
this  up  £ati&iactorily  as  the  lesson  proceeds.  If  he 
attempt  it  he  will  probably  put  down  iar  too  much 
and  arrange  it  so  that  it  becomes  more  confusing  than 
helpful.  He  should  know  exactly  what  his  board 
sketch  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  is  to  be  arranged. 

NOTES  FOR  A  READING  LESSON.* 


Standard  VL 

A.  Subject  matter. 

Mf  the  sea  were  a  body  of  water  in  perfect  repose  it  would 
be  utterly  incapable  of  effecting  roechanicS  erosion.  But  every 
one  knows  that  the  sea  is  never  absolutely  at  rest,  and  that, 
even  in  the  calmest  weather,  its  surface  is  ordinarily  more  or 

less  troubled  with  waves.  I  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  these 

are  formed.  When  you  blow  upon  the  surface  of  a  basin  of 
water,  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  ajr  is  tmmediatoly 
imparted  to  the  liquid  and  the  surface  is  thrown  into  a 
succession  of  ripples.    In  like  manner,  every  disturbance  of  the 

atmosphere  finds  its  reflex  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  waters  I 

Each  puff  of  wind  catches  hold  of  the  water  and  heaps  it  up 
into  a  little  hill  with  the  face  to  leeward,  then  the  crest  (alls 
and  the  water  sinks  down  into  a  trough,  as  deep  below  themean 
surface  as  the  hill  was  high  above  it ;  but  the  next  column  of 
water  is  then  forced  up,  only  however  to  be  pulled  down  again, 
and  in  this  way  the  motion  of  the  wave  may  be  propagated 

across  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  I  Drop  a  stone  into  a  pond, 

and  the  same  kind  of  action  will  be  seen;  the  water  all  round  the 
spot  where  the  stone  falls  is  first  depressed  in  a  little  cup, 
and  then  rises  again,  the  motion  being  taken  up  b^  the  neign- 
bouring  water ;  and  a  succession  of  circles,  each  wider  than  the 
last,  spreads  over  the  pond,  until  the  ripples  at  length  die  away 

upon  the  shore,  i  If  any  light  object,  such  as  a  cork,  happens 

to  be  floating  on  the  surface,  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  motion 
of  the  water  below.  As  the  waves  reach  it  the  cork  rises  and 
falls,  but  it  is  not  carried  forward  by  the  movement  o(  the 
water.  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  action  may  be  witnessed  at 
sea.  If  a  gulf,  for  example,  is  seated  on  a  wave  it  is  simply 
rocked  up  and  down,  and  not  moved  onwards.'^-//i#;rAf^. 

B.  Preparation. 

(a)  Divide  the  paragraph  into  portions  suitable  for 
each  reading  effort  as  shown  by  the  vertical 
lines  above. 

{b)  Underline  words  and  phrases  requiring  expla- 
nation, and  prepare  the  form  of  illustration  or 
statement  which  will  help  the  class  most  readily 
to  understand  them.    See  explanation  belmtf. 

{c)  Read  the  piece  over  a  suflScient  number  of 
times  beforehand  to  be  able  to  set  an  excellent 
pattern  of  reading. 

This  is  best  done  when,  by  reading  the  passage 
over  carefully,  the  order  both  of  thought  and 
language  has  become  familiar. 

(//)  The  cUss  should  be  prepared  by  being  in 
orderly  arrangement  in  desks  or  on  the  gallery, 
and  by  each  scholar  having  his  own  book. 


C.  Pattern  Reading  by  the  Teacher. 

(a)  Read  over  the  first  division  of  the  piece,  exag- 
gerating slightly  the  emphasis  upon  those  words 
and  phrases  requiring  emphasis:  ^^.,  *  perfect 
repose  *  and  *  utterly  incapable'  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(h)  Expect  the  scholar  to  lower  his  voice  at  'repose* 
as  well  as  at  'erosion,'  and  meet  the  difficulty  by 
raising  the  pitch  higher  than  an  ordinary  reading 
would  require. 

(r)  Show  the  effect  of  the  pause  after  '  never'  and 
*  absolutely '  in  intensifying  their  meaning. 

(rf)  Read  *  Even  in  the  calmest  weather'  as 
in  a  parenthesis,  lowering  the  pitch  and  accelera- 
ting the  rate. 

D.  Imitation  by  the  class. 

(tf)  Call  first  upon  a  good  reader. 

Children  are  stimulated  to  imitate  a  fellow 
scholar's  successful  effort. 
{b)  Allow  an  inferior  reader  to  follow,  and  be  on 
the  alert  to  correct  faults  of  expression  as  well  as 
the  more  easily  recognised  errors  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 
The  latter  may  be  corrected  by  the  scholars, 
the  former  by  the  teacher.    The  corrections 
by  the  pupils  are  generally  trivial  and  of 
little  value,  and  should  be  allowed  mainly  as 
a  device  for  maintaining  their  continuous 
attention. 
{c)  After  correction,  a  faulty  reader  should  be  per- 
mitted to  amend  his  first  attempt. 

Do  not  weary  the  class  by  repetition  of  faulty 
reading  by  the  same  or  by  other  inferior 
readers,  but  stimulate  to  successful  effort 
by  an  intermixture  of  good  and  of  faulty 
readers. 

E.  Explanation. 

The  explanation  of  entirely  new  and  hence  unknown 
words  and  phrases  may  be  taken  before  the 
children  attempt  to  read,  ^.^.,  *  Mechanical 
erosion  *,'  this  is  most  probably  a  new  idea.  Show 
by  illustration  its  meaning  immediately  after 
reading  the  passage  as  a  pattern,  and  when  the 
expression  is  understood,  read  the  entire,  piece 
over  again.  Where,  however,  the  context  or 
previous  instruction  renders  the  meaning  fairly 
clear,  it  is  better  not  to  interrupt  the  readinf[,  but 
to  taJce  the  explanation  as  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  lesson. 

For  specimen  of  explanations  see  the  end  qf  the 
lesson, 

F.  Continuation  and  end  of  the  Lesson. 

{a)  After  the  first  half  of  the  subject  matter  has 
been  read  and  explained,  the  remaining  half  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

{b)  At  the  end  of  each  stage  of  the  lesson  a  revision 
of  the  chief  points  taught  should  include  (a)  new 
words,  their  spelling  and  meaning;  (b)  any 
passages  where  special  difficulty  of  pronunciation 
or  expression  have  been  encountered. 

{c)  Close  the  lesson  by  a  general  review,  in  a  con- 
versational form,  of  the  subject  matter. 


*  These  Notes  an  fuller  than  those  of  ordinary  MS,  Notes.     The  plan  may  he  followed  whiht  the  atnount  cf  matter 

umer  each  heading  is  lessened. 
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WORDS  AND  THEIR  MEANINGS. 

I.  Perfect  repose : 

Water  with  a  smooth  surface. 


2.  Mechanical  erosion : 

The  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  the  action  of  waves, 
breakers,  and  running  water.  If  the  class  have  any 
knowledge  of  chemical  action,  the  destruction  of  rocks  by 
the  process  of  solution  may  be  mentioned  for  the  purpose 
of  contrast. 


3.  Absolutely  at  rest. 

Appeal  to  the  knowledge  children  have  of  the  still 
surface  of  a  pool  of  water  on  a  calm  day  and  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  sea. 


MODE   OF    EXPLANATION. 

Show  diagram  with  surface  of  water  undisturbed  by  winds. 


The  diagram  below  shows  the  wearing  of  rocks  at  A  by  the 
action  of  water.  This  action  is  continued  along  the  bottom  as 
far  as  B. 


3.  The  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  air  finding 
its  reflex  on  the  surface  of  water  : 

Wind  produces  similar  movements  to  its  own  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 


4.  Ripple,  wave,  breaker,  crest  and  trough  : 

Each  word  is  expkiined  by  the  accompanying  sketch 
Leeward  is  the  side  of  the  wave  away  from  the  wind. 


Bk}w  across  a  vessel  with  corks  at 
different  depths;  the  cork  on  the  surface 
moves  with  the  dbturbance  of  the  surface 
water. 


Pobel  Jlnstoers  ta  fupil  f earner 
dfjrammation  ^papers* 
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END  OF  FIRST  YEAR 
Geography. 

(Answer  three  questions  only,) 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

1.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  one  of  these  rivers  : — The 
Thames,  the  Shannon,  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  name  its  source, 
the  chief  towns  on  its  banks,  and  its  tributaries. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  East  Coast  of  England,  marking  the 
boimdaries  of  the  counties  which  adjoin  the  sea  on  that  side, 
their  ports,  and  chief  towns. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following  places  :— Berwick, 
Torquay,  Yarmouth,  Wakefield,  Brisbane,  Ottawa,  Melbourne, 
St.  John's? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  group  and  a  chain  of 
mountains,  and  illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 


(i)  The  Thames  is  the  chief  commercial  river  of  England 
and  of  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, not  far  from  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  and  flows  generally 
in  an  easterly  direction  for  215  miles  to  the  North  Sea,  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  wide  estuary.  Its  tributaries  are,  on  the  left 
bank,  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Thame,  Colne,  Brent,  Lea,  and 
Roding ;  and  on  the  right  bank,  Kennet,  Loddon,  Wey,  Mole, 
Darent,  and  Medway.  Of  these  the  Medway  is  the  most 
important.  It  separates  Berkshire  from  Oxford  and  Buck- 
ingham, Surrey  from  Middlesex,  and  Kent  from  Essex.  As  the 
sources  of  the  stream — the  Leek,  Colne,  Chame,  and  Isis,  four 
small  streams — are  only  slightly  elevated,  its  course  is  slow, 
and  after  heavv  rains  or  quickly  melted  snow  it  often  overflows 
its  banks  in  its  nigher  reaches.  The  district  through  which  it 
flows  is  very  fertue,  and  the  whole  course  is  renowned  for  its 
beauty.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Oxford,  Reading, 
Eton,  Windsor,  Richmond,  Kingston,  I^ndon,  Chatham 
(Medway),  Gravesend.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  merchant 
vessels  for  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  barges  almost 
•throughout  its  course,  which  at  Teddington,  60  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  obstructed  by  locks. 

(3)  Berwick :  an  ancient  border  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Tweed,  often  during  the  feuds  between  Scotland  and 
England  the  scene  of  great  strife  ;  walls  and  fortifications  still 
in  existence ;  now  assigned  to  Northumberland,  and  being  a 
quiet  market  town  of  14,000  inhabitants ;  a  small  port. 

Torquay:  situated  on  the  beautiful  Torbay,  in  Devonshire; 
sheltered  from  north  and  east  ;  and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate, 
making  it  a  suitable  resort  for  invalids.  About  25,000  in- 
habitants. 
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Yarmouth :  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk;  celebrated  for  its  herring  fisheries.  It  has  35»ooo 
inhabitants. 

Wakefield :  a  woollen  manufacturing  town  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Calder,  about  nine  miles  from  Leeds  ;  has 
lately  been  created  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see. 

Brisbane :  on  the  River  Brisbane,  in  the  south-east  of  Queens- 
land, of  which  it  is  the  capital  and  chief  port.  50,000  in- 
habitants. 

Ottawa :  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the 
River  Ottawa ;  the  seat  of  government  and  the  centre  of  the 
lumber  trade.     Population  30,000. 

Metbourtu :  the  capital  of  Victoria,  Australia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yarra  Yarra  ;  the  largest  city,  and  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  towns  and  ports  of  the  continent.  300,000 
inhabitants. 

St,  John^s:  the  chief  town  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  south- 
east coast ;  strongly  fortlBed,  with  an  extensive  trade  in  fish. 
250,000  inhabitants. 

(4)  A  grxmp  of  mountains  consists  of  a  cluster  of  mountains 
whose  bases  are  united,  but  are  not  in  the  same  direction,  the 
breadth  of  the  mountain  region  being  as  great  as  its  length,  as 
the  Cumbrian  Group.  A  range  of  mountains  is  a  aeries  having 
their  bases  united  and  their  axes  or  lines  of  elevation  continuous 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  as  the  Pennine  Range. 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Answer  two  qttestions  only  J) 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Mission  of  S.  Augustine,  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England  ? 

2.  What  historical  events  are  associated  with  the  names 
of  these  places  : — Athelney,  Jarrow,  Whitby,  Canterbury, 
Glastonbury,  Stamford  Bridge,  Kthandune  [or  £dington)  ? 

3.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  divisions  of  the  country, 
and  the  principal  events,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

(i)  Grq^ory,  a  monk  of  Rome,  had  been  constrained  to 
attempt  to  Christianise  England,  but  was  prevented.  When  he 
became  Pope,  he  sent  Augustine  with  forty  companions 
on  the  mission.  They  landed  in  Kent  in  597  at  Ebosfleet. 
Ethelbert  the  king  of  that  division  was  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Southern  England.  He  had  married  Bertha  the  Christian 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Prankish  kings  in  Northern  Gaul,  and 
he  allowed  to  her  the  free  exercise  oif  her  religion,  although 
himself  a  heathen.  He  consented  to  receive  Augustine,  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say.  This  he  did  in  the  open  air  where 
the  spells  and  enchantments  which  the  strangers  might  use 
woula,  as  he  supposed,  have  less  power.  He  was  favourably 
impressed  and  gave  them  a  house  in  Canterbury,  near  which 
they  built  a  church,  Augustine  becoming  first  Archbishop  after 
Ethelbert 's  conversion  which  soon  took  place.  The  king's 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  his  people,  and  by  604  there 
were  three  sees  in  the  S.E.  of  England. 

(2)  Athelney.— The  retreat  of  Alfred  the  Great  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Danes  in  878. 

yarrow. — ^I'he  residence  of  the  venerable  Bede  who  wrote 
here  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England. 

Whitby, — ^The  seat  of  a  famous  abbey,  with  St.  Hilda  as  its 
abbess,  the  residence  of  Caedmon  the  poet ;  the  holding  of  a 
Synod  in  664,  at  which  Oswy  the  kine^  of  Northumbria  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  time  of  celebrating  Easter  and  other 
points  of  diffe.ence  between  the  northern  and  southern  teachers 
of  Christianity. 

Canterbury. — First  Archbishopric  of  England  ;  residence  of 
Augustine  the  introducer  of  Christianity  from  Rome. 

Glastonbury, — ^The  scene  of  the  chief  events  in  Dunstan*s 
life. 

Stamford  Bridge, — Battle  between  Harold  and  his  brother 
Tostig,  the  abettor  of  Harokl  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway. 

Ethandune, — Defeat  of  Guthrum  the  Dane  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  leading  to  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore. 

Needlework. 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

{^One  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise, ) 

Make  and  stitch  a  band  (four  inches  in  length).  Make  two 
different-shaped  buttonholes. 


END   OF   SECOND   YEAR 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

Geogfraphy. 

(Ansioer  three  questions  only,  i/icluding  the  last,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Name  the  principal  divisions  of  British  India,  and  say 
what  you  know  aoout  one  of  them. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Italy,  or  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  show  in  it  the  courses  of  three  rivers,  and  the  positions  of 
six  important  towns. 

3.  Name  the  boundaries,  chief  imports  and  exports,  and  the 
principal  towns  and  rivers,  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

4.  Say  what  you  know  about  each  of  the  following : — Dijon, 
Florence,  Granada,  Nuremburg,  Delhi,  The  Hoogly,  and  The 
Deccan. 

5.  What  is  the  di (Terence  of  time  between  London  and  a  place 
whose  longitude  is  25"  E.  ?  Account  for  this  difference,  and 
give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  London  and  three  other 
places. 

(i)  The  principal  divisions  of  India  are — (i)  The  territories 
directly  governed  by  the  British  ;  (2)  Tributary  States ;  (3)  In- 
dependent States ;  (4)  French  and  Portuguese  Possessions. 

The  British  possessions  were  formerly  divided  into  three 
presidencies — Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras,  but  for  purposes  of 
Government  the  Bengal  presidency  is  now  sub-divided,  and  the 
groups  of  provinces  are  placed  under: — (i)  The  Governor 
General ;  (2)  The  Lieut.  Governor  of  Bengal ;  (3)  Lieut.  Gov. 
of  N.W.  Provinces;  (4)  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Punjaub;  (5)  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Central  Provinces ;  (6)  Chief  Com.  of  Burmah ; 
(7)  Governor  of  Bombay ;  (8)  Governor  of  Madras. 

Each  of  these  Governors  has  the  charge  of  the  British  States 
and  the  feudatory  states  grouped  about  them.  Thus  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  presides  over  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan, 
Concan,  Gujerat  ana  Sind,  belonging  to  England,  and  the 
feudatory  states — Gincowar*s  Territory,  Katty  war  States,  Cutch 
Kolapore  and  others,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  western  shores 
of  the  peninsula  watered  by  the  Indus,  Nerbudda,  and  Tapty, 
and  having  the  large  town  of  Bombay  as  its  seat  of  Government. 

(3)  Boutidaries. — North  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  East  by  the 
Petchora,  Ural  Mountains  and  Ural  River;  South  by  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Black  Sea;  Wctt  by  Roumania, 
Austria,  Germany,  Baltic  Sea  Sweden. 

Imports, — Coal,  manufactured  iron,  steel,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  cotton  yarn,  sugar,  colonial  produce  generally,  indigo. 

Exports. — Corn,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  oil,  leather,  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  potash,  copper,  tallow,  wool,  and  furs. 

Ti/wns. — St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Odessa,  Riga, 
Kief,  Astrakhan,  Cronstadt,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Taganroy,  Arch- 
angel, Tula,  Vilna,  Saratof. 

/divers. — Northern  Dwina,  Petchora,  Western  Dwina,  Neva, 
Vistula,  Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Ural. 

(4)  7?tjon, — A  town  of  40,000  inhabitants  in  France,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Onche  and  Suzon  ;  chief  depot  for  the  sale  of 
Bergundy  Wines. 

Floraice, — On  the  Arno  in  Central  Italy,  celebrated  for  its 
university,  some  of  the  finest  art  galleries  in  the  world. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Dante  were  natives ;  170,000  inhabitants. 

Granoila,  —The  old  Moorish  capital  of  Spain,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Guadalquiver ;  palace  of  the  Alhambra  ;  70,000  inhabitants. 

Nurefuburg. — In  Bavaria,  on  the  Peenitz  ;  noted  for  watches, 
clocks,  and  jewellery ;  Ijirthplace  of  Albert  Durer ;  90,000 
inhabitants. 

Delhi. — ^The  former  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul  Empire, 
situated  on  the  river  Jumna,  well  fortified  and  surrounded  by 
walls;  siege  in  1857  ;  population  150,000. 

The  Jloogiy, — The  principal  of  the  branches  into  which  the 
Ganges  divides  at  its  mouth  ;  Calcutta,  capital  of  India,  stands 
on  its  banks. 

The  Decccui. — The  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India  bounded  by 
the  Nerbudda  on  the  N.,  the  Kistnah  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ghauts  on  the  E.  and  W.  It  forms  a  large  plateau  across  which 
flows  the  Godavery. 

(5)  The  time  of  London  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
behind  that  of  a  place  25*  E. 
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The  ettrth  takes  24  hours  to  perform  a  revoltttioh  round  the 
sun.  It  thus  travels  at  the  rate  of  15"  per  hour  (the  circum- 
ference being  360")  or  t*  in  4  minutes.  As  the  earth  revolves 
from  W.  to  E.  the  meridians  E.  of  London  come  under  the  sun 
before  that  of  London  itself,  and  25  x  4'  =  100  minutes  the 
difference  of  time. 

London,  Lat.  51**  31'  N.     Long,    o**    5'  W. 

Pari»,  „    48"  50'  N.        „        2"  2i'  E. 

Rome,  „     41**  54'  N.        „       12"  30'  E. 

Constantinople,    „     41°     i'  N.        „      28**  58'  E. 

HiBtory. 

(Ansiver  three  of  these  questions,) 
MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

1.  Who  were  the  most  important  personages,  and  what  were 
the  most  important  events,  in  the  time  of  Eoward  II L  ? 

2.  What  happened  at  Evesham,  Nevil's  Cross,  Crecy,  Agin- 
court,  Runnymede,  Bosworth,  and  St.  Albans,  respectively? 

3.  Mention,  with  exact  dates,  eight  of  the  most  memorable 
events  which  occurred  in  the  Tudor  period. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  these  persons  : — Warwick  (the 
king-maker),  Drake,  Chaucer,  De  Montfort,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Wyclif,  and  Thomas  Cromwell. 

(1)  The  chief  personages  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  were 
the  king  himself,  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  John  Baliol, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  Philip  of  Valois,  and  his  son  John,  David  II., 
King  of  Scotland,  and  Edward  Baliol,  the  Black  Prince, 
Pedro,  King  of  Spain,  Isabella,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March. 

The  chief  events  of  the  reign  were  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
kobert  Bruce,  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Mortimer  and 
Isabella,  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  1333,  the  beginning  of  the 
wars  with  France,  1338,  Battle  of  Sluys,  1340,  Battle  of  Crecy, 
1346,  and  Nevil's  Cross,  1346,  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Deatn, 
Battle  of  Poictiers,  1356,  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  1360,  the  division 
of  Parliament  into  two  Houses. 

(2)  Evesham  :  Battle  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I. 
1264,  A.D. 

NeviVs  Cross:  David  IL,  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edwcrd  III.  1346. 
fOct.  17). 

Crecy:  Defeat  of  Philip  of  Valois  by  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince.     1346.     (Aug.  26). 

Agifuourt:  Battle  in  which  Henry  V.  defeated  the  French  in 
1415.     (St.  Crispin's  Day,  Oct.  23). 

Runnvmede:  The  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by  King  John. 
1215*    (June  15). 

Bosworth:  Battle  in  which  Richard  III.  was  defeated  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  1485. 
(Aug.  15X 

St.  Albatts:  Battles  between  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, 1455  J  the  Lancastrians  defeated  and  Henry  taken  pri- 
soner, 1461— Margaret  defeated  Warwick,  and  released  the 
King. 

(3)  u  Discovervof  the  New  World  by  Christopher 

Columbus 1492 

And  Cabot,  in  1497 

2.  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold        1520     ' 

3.  Loss  of  Calais  1554 

4.  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England : — 

Luther  published  his  9c  propositions  ...  1517 
Henry  became  Defencler  of  Faith  ...  1521 
Final  breach   between    England  and 

Rome 1535 

Marian  Persecution       I55S~S8 

Establishment  of  Church  of  England ...  1 562 

5.  Drake's  voyage  round  the  world   ...        ...  1577-80 

6.  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots        ...  1587 

Armada  defeated      1588 

Establishment  of  East  India  Company   ...  1600 

(4)  Earl  of  Warwick  first  joined  the  cause  of  the  Duk6  of 
York,  helping  to  gain  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  taking  Henry 
Vl.  orisoner.  He  was  also  victorious  at  Bloreheath  and 
Northampton,  but  was  defeated  by  Margaret  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  1461.  He  quarrelled  with  Edward  and 
joined  Margaret.     He  was  killed  atBamet  in  1471. 

Drakcy  Sir  fhttncis,  one  of  the  most  famous  naval  com- 
manders of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  employed  first  against 
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the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  (1570-2),  and  destroyed  their 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  1587,  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Armada, 
1588.  He  had  previously  sailed  round  the  world,  being  the 
first  Englishman  to  do  this.     He  died  in  1595  in  S.  America. 

Chancer,  Geofirey  (1 328 — 1400),  the  first  great  English  poet, 
wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales.  He  lived  at  the  courts  of  Edward 
in.  and  Richard  II. 

De  Montfort,  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester,  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  III.,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  He  led  the  barons  In 
their  revolt  against  the  King,  and  their  attempts  to  reform  the 
State.  He  defeated  the  King  at  Lewes,  1264,  but  was  himself 
defeated  and  killed  at  Evesham  in  the  following  year. 

Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  a  ^oung  accomplished  soldier,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1586.  He  wrote 
a  prose  romance  called  '  Arcadia. ' 

Joan  of  Arc,  a  peasant  girl,  who  by  professing  inspiration 
from  heaven,  put  new  life  into  the  French,  and  rescued  France 
from  the  hands  of  the  English,  1429—1431.  She  was  burned 
as  a  witch  by  the  English  at  Rouen. 

Wyclif,  John,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Balliol  College, Oxford, 
and  rector  of  Lutterworth.  He  preached  against  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  translated  the  Bible  into  English.  He 
was  the  first  English  Reformer.     He  died  in  1384. 

Thomas  Cromwell  was  at  first  a  clerk  in  Antwerp,  but  became 
a  lawyer  in  England,  and  a  friend  and  assistant  to  Wolsey,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to  Henry  VIII.  On  the  death  of 
Wolsey  he  became  one  of  Henry's  chief  advisers,  assisted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  and  afterwards  incurred  the 
King's  displeasure.     He  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  1540. 

Teaching:. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Ans7wr  ttifo  questions  oniy.) 

1.  What  use  could  you  make  of  a  threefold  ruling  of  the  lines, 
on  a  child's  slate  and  on  the  teacher's  blackboard,  in  order  to 
show  more  clearl;^  the  forms  and  proportions  of  letters^  and 
the  mode  of  joining  them?  As  an  example,  take  the  word 
Cathedral,  and  write  it  in  large  hand,  after  making  three  parallel 
lines  for  the  copy. 

2.  In  using  pattern  reading,  so  as  to  give  the  correct  tone  and 
expression,  say  whether  you  would  employ  it  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  your  reading  lesson,  and  give  your  reasons. 

3.  Give  eight  examples  of  useful  mental  exercises  on  number 
for  young  children,  the  highest  number  not  to  exceed  30. 

(i)  The  blackboard  would  be  ruled  in  the  same  way  as  the 
slate.  Then  attention  would  be  called  to  each  letter  as  it  was 
written  on  the  blackboard,  care  being  taken  to  show  that  each 
up  stroke  of  a  letter  joined  the  following  letter  at  the  middle 
line,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  between  the  /and  the  h  which 
joins  at  the  top  line.  The  commencement  of  the  0  in  the  a*s 
and  the  d  would  also  be  made  at  the  middle  line. 

[Note. — As  directed  the  word  cathedral  would  be  written  and 
the  above  points  indicated.] 

(i)  It  would  all  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  age  of  the  class. 

Young  children  need  a  tiattern  at  the  beginning  of  a  ksson. 
They  have  not  been  taugnt  to  read,  and  by  giving  a  pattern  at 
the  beginning,  they  form  habits  of  correct  expression^  enuncia- 
tion, and  emphasis. 

With  elder  children  the  pattern  Will  morts  odeti  be  beat  When 
the  lesson  has  been  examined  and  is  understood.  In  some 
lessons  the  Want  of  tone  and  expression  may  be  felt  only  In  a 
few  sentences  of  the  lesson.  Then  the  pattern  should  be  given 
when  the  faults  are  found. 

(3)  Add  19  and  ti  and  take  away  to.  How  many  girls 
could  get  6  oranges  each  out  of  30  ?  How  tnany  apples  would 
each  of  5  girls  get  out  of  25  ?  Into  how  many  heap  could  1 
put  24  coins,  8  in  each  heap  ?  15  girb  got  2d*  each  givoi  to 
them,  how  many  shillings  was  that?  How  mnch  less  than  3s. 
would  that  be  ?  Ten  girls  each  pav  sd.  per  week  school  money, 
how  many  more  pennies  would  make  2st  ?  Which  is  most,  S9 
pence  or  2s.  5d.  ? 

NCMHSWOfk* 

GIRLS  ONLV. 

(One  kmtr  allowed  for  this  exercise,) 

Join  by  a  sew  and  fell  seam  two  pieces  of  calloo,  Insett  a 
gusset  as  for  the  side  of  a  man's  shirt. 
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END   OF   THIRD   YEAR, 

Geos^nphy. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Attrwer  three  questions  only^  including  the  last^  if  you  can.) 

1.  Say  what  you  know  about  China,  as  regards  its  people, 
productions,  industries,  and  chief  places  of  interest. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Northern  part  of  Africa,  so  far  as  to 
show  the  States  bordering  on  the  Meaiterranean.  Say  also  how 
they  are  respectively  governed,  and  by  whom. 

3.  Say  what  you  know  about :  Borneo,  Aden,  Burma, 
Afghanistan,  the  Gold  Coast,  Cairo,  Bechuana  I^nd,  Abyssinia. 

4.  What  are  the  causes  of  winds  ?  What  is  meant  respectively 
by  Variable  winds,  Periodical  winds,  Trade  winds  ?  How  may 
Trade  winds  be  accounted  for  ? 

(i)  The  people  of  China  are  nearly  four  hundred  millions  in 
number.  They  are  yellow  skinned  with  black  hair  which  is 
allowed  by  both  sexes  to  grow  to  a  great  length  behind.  They 
are  flat  featured  and  their  eyes  are  diagonally  set  in  their 
sockets.  They  are  an  industrious  people,  placid  and  affable  in 
disposition,  but  artful  and  cunnmg;  the  ruling  classes  are 
intelligent  but  unprincipled.  The  murder  of  infants  is  said  to 
be  common.  Their  iaeas  of  female  beauty  causes  them  to 
deform  the  feet  of  female  children.  They  are  very  much  averse 
to  foreigners  and  until  lately  held  little  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world. 

The  productions  of  China  include  tea,  silk,  and  rice  ;  the 
orange,  tamarind  and  mulberry  tree  are  grown  ;  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  zinc  and  coal  are  the  chief  minerals ;  and  a  fine  kind 
of  clay  is  manufactured  into  the  best  of  porcelain. 

The  people  are  very  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  which  has 
been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  while  silk, 
porcelain,  cotton  and  paper  employ  large  numbers. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  are  the  Great  Wall  on  the 
northern  frontier,  the  Imperial  Canal  700  miles  long,  the 
pagodas,  palaces,  and  most  of  the  large  towns,  many  of  which 
are  wallea. 

(2)  Egypt  is  governed  by  a  Khedive  whose  power  is  absolute 
although  he  is  nominally  subject  and  pays  tribute  to  Turkey. 
The  title  is  hereditary.    TewAk  Pasha  is  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Tripoli^  a  villayet  or  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  under 
the  governor  generabhip  of  a  pasha  (Admed  Rassim).  The 
government  of  all  Ottaman  countries  is  an  absolute  despotism. 

7//WJ,  nominally  under  a  Bey,  but  really  a  dependency  of 
France,  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  French  Resident  who 
collects  the  taxes  and  pays  the  Bey  a  subsidy. 

Algeria^  a  French  province  under  a  governor  general. 

Morocco,  an  absolute  monarchy  under  a  sultan  (Mulai 
Hassan). 

(3)  Bonuoy  next  to  Australia,  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  and  lies  directly  south  of  the  eouator  and  east  of  Sumatra, 
and  the  Malay  Pehinsula.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  a  British  Trading  Co.  having  power  in  the  north. 
The  chief  ruler  is  a  sultan.  Its  capital  is  Bruni  on  the  N.W. 
coast. 

AdeUt  a  strong  seaport  of  Yemen,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Of  importance  as  a  coaling  station  to  the  British,  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Perim,  a  small  island  in  the  strait,  is  also  under  the 
same  governor  as  Aden. 

Burma,  a  state  of  the  peninsula  of  Further  India,  about  twice 
the  s'»  of  the  British  Isles,  watered  by  the  Irrawaddy  and  its 
tributaries,  partially  ceded  to  Britain  in  1834  and  1856.  The 
remainder  occupied  in  1886. 

Afghanistan  occupies  a  position  to  the  N.W.  of  India,  with 
Beloochistan  on  the  S.,  Turkestan  on  the  N.,  and  Persia  on 
the  W. ,  consists  of  a  series  of  high  valleys  and  tablelands, 
occupied  by  a  rude  race  of  mountaineers,  under  an  Ameer 
or  King. 

Gold  Coast,  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  so 
called  from  its  producing  gokl  m  small  quantities  ;  under 
British  rule  ;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmioa  and  Accra  being  the 
chief  settlements. 

Bechuana  Land,  a  lar]^  district  north  of  the  Gareep  or 
Orange  river  in  South  Africa,  now  under  British  protection. 

Abyssinia,  a  country  of  North  Africa,  situated  south  of  Nubia 
on  the  highlands  S.W.  of  the  Red  Sea.  Consists  of  a  series  of 
plateaus  with  high  mountain  ranges,  the  highest  being  about 
15,000  ft     Capital,  Senaar. 


(4)  Winds  are  caused  by  the  variation  of  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  the  atmosphere  becomes  heated  it  expands, 
becomes  lighter  and  ascends.  To  restore  the  equilibrium,  the 
cold  air  rushes  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  winds  are  caused. 

Variable  Winds  are  inconstant  in  their  action,  smd  do  not 
blow  at  any  stated  periods  or  in  any  particular  direction. 

Periodical  Winds  are  such  as  blow  at  stated  periods  and  in 
certain  directions. 

Trade  Winds  are  periodical  winds  which  bbw  on  either  side 
of  the  equator  and  were  so  called  because  of  their  influence  on 
ships  engaged  in  trade.  Trade  winds  are  caused  by  the 
heating  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  region  of  the  equator. 
A  constant  stream  of  air  blows  from  the  N.  and  S.  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  light  expanded  air  near  the  equator.  Owing 
however  to  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator  the  winds  are  as  it  were  left  behind,  and  thus  become 
N.E.  and  S.  E.  winds. 

History. 

(Answer  three  questions  only,) 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  these  persons  respectively  ;— 
Bacon,  Hampden,  Milton,  Monk,  Buckingham,  Monmouth  and 
Marlborough  ? 

2.  Recount  in  order,  with  dates,  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
war  between  Charies  and  his  Parliament. 

3.  Name  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and 
say  what  made  the  last  year  of  that  reign  especially  memorable. 

4.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  Slave  Trade  and  its 
abolition. 

(i)  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron  Verulam,  and 
Viscount  St.  Albans,  was  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  bj 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  James  I. ;  assisted  James  by  his 
advice  in  the  management  of  Parliament;  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  was  impeached,  convicted  of  corruption,  and 
degraded  from  his  office.  He  wrote  a  number  of  philoso- 
phical works,  the  chief  being  his  •  Novum  Organum.*  Died 
m  1626. 

John  Hampden,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Parlia* 
mentary  party  during  the  Civil  War  of  1642.  He  resisted  the 
illegal  levying  of  ship-money,  was  tried  and  compelled  to  pay. 
Was  one  of  the  five  members  whom  Charles  attempted  to  seize 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  raised  a  Buckinghamshire 
regiment  and  reinforced  the  Parliamentary  army  after  the  defeat 
of  Edgehill.  Was  killed  in  the  engagement  at  Chalgrove  Field 
in  1643. 

John  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  OKver  Cromwell  during  the 
Commonwealth  ;  the  greatest  modern  epic  writer ;  chief  works 
—'Paradise  Lost,'  and  'Paradise  Regained,'  'Comus,' 
*  Lycidas,*  'Samson  Agonistes,*  *L' Allegro'  and  *  II  Pen- 
seroso.'     Died  1674. 

General  Monk  was  employed  by  Cromwell  to  reduce  th« 
Royalists  in  Scotland.  After  Cromwell's  death,  effected  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  whom  he  received  at  Dover.  Was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  ;  afterwards  conmianded  the  fleet, 
and  was  employed  against  the  Dutch. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  George  Villiers,  gained  the  affection  of 
James  I.  and  was  rapidly  promoted  ;  went  with  Prince  Charles 
to  bring  home  the  Infanta  from  Spain ;  disgusted  the  Spaniards 
and  the  match  was  broken  off;  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  ;  was  impeached  by  the  Commons  ; 
assassinated  by  a  man  named  Felton,  at  Portsmouth,  1627. 

Monnumih  was  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bing,  intrigued  against 
the  King,  but  was  pardoned  ;  he  afterwards  invaded  England 
{1685),  and  was  defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  taken  prisoner  and 
executed. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose 
confidence  he  gained,  and  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  Ireland. 
In  Anne's  reign  he  gained  victories  at  Ramilies,  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  and  Blenheim  ;  was  afterwards  impeached  and 
disgraced. 
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(2)  Charles  attempted  to  seize  the  five  members, 

who  escaped 1642 

Charles  fled  to  York      „ 

Commons   demanded  that  the  King    should 

give  up  command  of  the  army        ,» 

Attempt  to  seize  Hull ly 

Royal  Standard  raised  at  Nottingham  (Aug.  25)      , , 

Battle  of  Edgehill  (indecisive) ,, 

Charles  wintered  at  Oxford     

Battles     of     Chalgrove     Field     (Hampden 
wounded,    Atherton  Moor    (Royalists  vic- 
torious),   Siege    of   Gloucester,    Battle   of 
Newbury  (Parliamentarians  victorious)     ...  1643 
Battle  of  Marston  Moor  (Cromwell  victorious)  1644 
Second  battle  of  Newbury  (indecisive)         ...      „ 

Battle  of  Naseby  (Charles  routed)     1645 

(This  battle  ended  the  first  Civil  War). 

Insurrection  in  favour  of  Charles        1648 

Cromwell  defeated  the  Scotch  army  at  Preston      „ 
Charles  was  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament, 

tried  and  executed     1649 

Walpole  wanted  to  pass  an  Excise  Bill          ...  1733 
Porteous  riots  in  Edmburgh     1730 

(3)  War  declared  against  Spain 1739 

Founding  of  Methodist  Societies        ,, 

War  of  the  Pragmatic  Succession      1741-45  ■ 

Battle  of  Dettingen      1743 

Young  Pretender's  rebellion     1745 

Battle  of  Falkirk  1746 

Seven  Years' War         1756-63 

The  last  year  of  the  reign  is  made  memorable 

by  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  French  power  in  North 
America. 

(4)  The  slave  trade  was  *  begun  by  the  Portuguese  in  1481. 
Since  that  time  it  has  devastated  a  large  part  of  the  East  and 
West  of  Africa,  and  was  carried  on  for  nearly  250  years.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  began  the  slave  trade  in  England  in  1562,  and 
It  grew  so  extensively  that  in  1786  England  employed  150  ships 
and  carried  oflf  above  40,000  slaves.  1  hen  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  Clarkson,  Wilberforcc, 
and  Dilwvn.  The  question  was  debated  in  Parliament  in  1787, 
1792,  and  1798,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  its  abolition 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  Finally  it  was  abolished  in 
1807.  Since  that  time  Enguind  has  employed  her  ships  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade ;  slavery  itself  has  been  abolished  in  the 
British  possessions  and  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  still  practised, 
and  the  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  Africa. 

Teaching:. 

(Ans7t>er  two  questions  only,) 

1.  Write  out  notes  of  a  lesson  on  otu  of  these  subjects  : — (<i), 
the  sea;  [b,  for  Infants),  a  Farm  Yard. 

2.  Show  how  you  would  give  to  children  of  the  Third 
Standard,  a  first  lesson  on  the  different  uses  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  Say  what  illustrations  you  would  use,  and  whether 
you  would  use  them  at  the  beginnmg  or  towards  the  end  of  your 
lesson. 

3.  {For  Infants,)  Say  how  you  could,  either  by  paper 
folding  or  by  simple  drawing,  make  the  properties  of  the  square 
visible  to  young  children,  and  explain  what  are  the  uses  of  such 
a  lesson. 

4.  Sketch  out  a  plan  of  the  village  or  part  of  the  town  in 
which  your  schoolroom  is  situated,  and  explain  how  you  could 
make  such  a  sketch  useful  as  a  first  lesson  on  geography,  and  on 
the  meaning  of  a  map. 

Thr  Sea. 

(i)  {a)  What  7tv  mean  by  the  Sea, — Ascertain  if  any  of  the 
chilaren  have  been  to  the  seaside.  Get  their  ideas  of  the  sea, 
and,  if  possible,  the  definition  that-  we  mean  the  whole  body  of 
salt  water  which  covers  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

{b)  Area  ami  Divisions, — (Use  map  of  the  world) ;  show  area 
to  be  }  of  whole  surface,  145,000,000  sq.  miles  nearly.  Division  : 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic.  Compare  sizes 
and  shapes  of  these  on  the  map. 

{c)  Remarkable  Features  connected  with  the  sea  : 

I.  Saltness,  cau:»ed  by   beds  of  salt  in  bottom  of   the 
ocean.     Prop.  3^  per  cent. 


2.  Colour,  open  sea,   blue ;  shallow  water,  green ;   in 

mid-ocean,  black;  Red  Sea,  reddish;  Gulf  of  Greece, 
white ;  China  Sea,  yellow. 

3.  Restlessness,  tides,  currents,  waves.      (These  can  only 

be  mentioned,  not  fully  treated.) 

4.  Temperature  changes  on  the  depth ;    mention  Gulf 

stream  ;  freezing  point  lower  than  fresh  water. 
[fi)  Value  a9td  Uses  of  the  Sea: 

1.  Moderates  the  temperature  (show  how). 

2.  Good  means  of  communication. 

3.  Source  of  rain,  vapour,  clouds,  &c. 

4.  Supplies  us  with  food  and  pleasure. 

(2)  I  should  place  some  article  before  the  children  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  and,  by  questioning,  ^et  from  them  the 
words  which  would  describe  the  article.  This  I  should  repeat 
with  other  articles,  and  show  that  there  are  words  wnich 
describe  nouns,  that  is  adjectives. 

Then  I  should  show  specimens  of  writing,  and  some  would 
tell  me  how  the  writing  had  been  done.  From  this  I  should 
show  that  there  were  words  which  qualified  words  denoting 
action  (verbs).    These  words  arc  adverbs. 

Having  done  this  I  should  put  a  list  of  nouns  on  the  black 
board,  getting  adjectives  to  (jualify  them  ;  then  a  list  of  verbs 
with  adverbs  to  qualify.  Then  a  miscellaneotis  list ;  and, 
lastly,  sentences  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  required. 

(3)  As  a  first  illustration,  paper  folding  would  be  the  best  for 
showing  the  properties  of  a  square.  By  folding  a  square  piece 
of  paper  before  a  class  the  children  might  see  first  that  the 
opposite  sides  were  alike,  and  that  the  angles  were  alike,  then 
that  the  contiguous  sides  were  the  same,  that  halves  of  opposite 
sides  were  the  same.  Then  it  might  be  shown  that  to  be  a 
square  one  side  must  be  at  right  angles  to  another.  A  square 
should  then  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion. 

The  giving  of  such  a  lesson  is  of  practical  value  in  developing 
the  faculties  of  observation.  If  children  also  have  papers 
given  to  them  or  pencils  to  draw,  of  imitation  also. 

(4)  (Latter  part.)  A  plan  of  the  schoolroom  enables  a  teacher 
to  show  the  relationship  between  lines  of  various  lengths,  to 
give  an  idea  of  proportion,  and  to  show  generally  that  large 
surfaces  may  be  represented  by  smaller  ones,  the  shapes  being 
the  same.  Direction  also  may  be  taught  by  it ;  the  meaning  of 
a  plan  is  better  understood  by  a  sketch  than  by  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion. From  the  plan  we  can  proceed  to  the  village,  the  town, 
the  county,  a  country,  a  continent,  and  the  world. 

Geog^raphy. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(Answer  three  questiom  only,  including  the  fourth^  if  you  can.) 

1.  Name  the  planets,  and  give  any  particulars  you  can 
respecting  their  sizes,  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and  the 
periods  of  their  revolution. 

2.  What  countries  and  parts  of  countries  are  included  in  the 
south  temperate  zone  ?    Illustrate  your  answer  by  a  map. 

3.  Give  such  particulars  as  you  can  respecting  the  following 
places: — Washington,  Buenos  Ayres,  Tahiti,  Mecca,  Nice, 
Adelaide,  Munich,  the  Crimea. 

4.  Explain,  as  to  a  class  of  children,  the  meaning  of  these 
terms : — A  tidal  river,  spring-title,  high  wcUer^  neap-tide, 

(1)  I.  Mercury,  36  million  miles  from  the  sun;  revolves  in 
88  of  our  days.     Its  diameter  is  about  3,000  miles. 

2.  Venus,  called  also  Vesper  and  Lucifer,  7,550  miles  in 
diameter.  Revolves  round  the  sun  in  224  days,  at  a  distance  of 
67  millions  of  miles. 

3.  The  Earth,  nearly  8,000  miles  in  diameter ;  365  days  ; 
mean  distance,  93  million  miles. 

4.  Mars,  mean  distance  139  million  miles,  686  days  in  revo- 
lution ;  about  4,000  miles  in  polar,  4,900  equatorial  diameter. 

(The  above  are  the  interior  planets.  The  asteroids  intervene 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter. ) 

5.  Jupiter,  mean  distance,  479  million  miles ;  83,000  miles 
in  polar,  88,000  equatorial  diameter ;  revolution  1 1  3rrs.  10  ms. 
It  IS  I|400  times  the  size  of  the  earth. 

Saturn,  mean  distance  870  million  miles  ;  65,000  miles  and 
72,000  miles  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  ;  revolution  30  years. 

Uranus^  1,753  million  miles  from  the  sun  ;  diameter,  32,000 
miles,  and  period  of  revolution  84  years. 

Ncpluiii',  2,746  million  miles  from  the  sun  ;  37,000  miles  in 
diameter,  and  period  of  revolution  i6o  years. 
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(2)  In  Sooth  America  :  Argentine  Republic,  or  La  Plata, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chili,  Patagonia,  and  part  of  Brazil. 

In  Africa  :  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal,  part  of 
Madagascar. 

In  Australia :  parts  of  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and 
Queensland ;  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand. 

(3)  Washing.'on^  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
named  after  George  Washington ;  seat  of  Government  of  the 
U4)ited  States ;  fine  buildings,  the  Capitol  and  White  House. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  territory  in  the  N.W.,  and  to  some 
100  counties  and  towns  of  the  States. 

Buenos  Ayres,  capital  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  same  name 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  well 
furtiHed,  has  great  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
S.  America. 

TaAi/i,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
belongs  to  France ;  grows  bread-fruit,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  arrow- 
root, &C.     Papiete  is  its  chief  town. 

Afiecca,  capital  of  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia,  situated  in  a  narrow 
\*alley  debouching  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  birthplace  of  Mahomet 
in  569 ;  the  holy  city  of  the  Mussulmans ;  has  a  splendid  temple 
with  the  shrine  of  the  prophet.  Visited  yearly  by  many 
pilgrims. 

Nice,  city  and  seaport  of  France,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Much 
frequented  for  its  mild  climate. 

Af/riMe,  capital  of  W.  Australia,  on  the  Torrens  River,  near 
the  St.  Vincent  Gulf ;  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
consort  of  William  IV. 

Aftim'cA,  on  the  Isar,  capital  of  Bavaria ;  has  many  elegant 
buildings,  libraries,  collections  of  sculpture,  university.  200,000 
inhabitants. 

TAe  Crimea,  a  peninsula  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  stretching  into 
the  Black  Sea;  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of 
Perekop ;  southern  part  very  fertile ;  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
^'ar  with  Russia,  1854—55. 

(4)  (a)  A  titial  river  is  one  up  which  the  tide  flows  twice  a 
day.  • 

{b)  Spring  tide  is  the  tide  course  when  the  sun,  moon,  and 
earth  are  in  a  straight  line.  As  the  sun  and  the  moon  both 
attract  the  waters  of  the  earth,  their  influence  is  thus  united, 
and  a  hij^h  tide,  called  spring  tide,  is  produced. 

{c)  High  w  iter  is  the  name  given  to  the  highest  point  reached 
by  the  tide  just  before  the  tide  begins  to  ebb. 

(ii)  Neap  tide  is  the  low  tide  which  results  from  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon  being  exerted  in  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

(Diagrams  would  be  drawn  to  illustrate  b  and  d,  and  instances 
given  of  a.) 

Needlework. 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

{0$te  hour  alhitted  for  this  exercise,) 

Make  up  a  square  of  calico  (nine  inches)  in  the  shape  of  a 
working  woman  s  apron,  showing  the  following  stitches,  viz. : 
Hemming,  sewing,  and  gathering  or  pleating.     Sew  on  tapes. 

END    OF    FOURTH    YEAR. 
History. 

Males  and  Females. 
(Ajisioer  three  question  only.) 

1.  .State  in  detail  the  reasons  which  make  the  following 
places  memorable  in  English  History : — Plassy,  Chalgrove 
Field,  Glencoe,  Dettingen,  Quatre  Bras,  Lexington,  London- 
derry, Sedgemoor. 

2.  Give  in  chronological  order,  with  dates,  the  chief  events 
of  the  period  from  1801  to  1820. 

1.  What  additions  were  made  to  our  Dependencies  and 
Colonial  Possessions  in  the  1 8th  century  ? 

4.  Name  three  of  the  most  famous  writers,  and  three  of  the 
most  famous  statesmen,  in  each  of  the  following  reigns : — 
{a)  Elizabeth,  {b)  Anne,  {c)  Victoria. 

(i)  Plassy:  battle  fought  between  the  British  under  Clive, 
and  the  Hindoos  under  Sarajah  Dowlah,  23rd  June,  1757.  The 
nabob  with  68,000  men  was  defeated  by  the  English  with  1000 
and  2000  sepoys.  The  victory  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
empire  in  In(Ua. 


Chalgrove  Field :  memorable  as  being  the  place  where  John 
Hampden,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  was 
mortally  wounded  on  i8th  June,  1643. 

Glencoe:  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  clan 
McDonald,  whose  chief  had  not  submitted  to  William  III.  in 
sufficient  time.  Over  60  men  were  killed,  13th  February,  1692, 
and  many  women  and  children  perished  in  the  snow. 

Dettingen:  George  II.  defeated  the  French  on  June  16,  1743, 
in  the  war  of  the  I^agmatic  Succession.  It  was  the  last  battle 
in  which  an  English  .sovereign  fought  in  person. 

Quatre  Bras:  on  the  1 6th  June  Marshal  Ney  was  repulsed 
by  the  British  ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed ;  two  days 
later  Napoleon  was  Anally  defeated. 

Lexington:  the  actual  beginning  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence  took  place  here  on  April  19th,  1775,  ^  number 
of  American!  riflemen  attacking  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers 
who  were  about  to  seize  some  stores  of  war. 

Lomioiuicrry :  noted  for  its  siege  by  the  Irish  Catholics  after 
the  Revolution  in  1688.  For  many  months  the  Protestants  held 
the  town  for  William  III.,  suffering  great  hardships,  but  were 
finally  relieved  in  1861. 

Sedgemoor:  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  who  had 
landed  in  Dorset  with  the  expectation  cf  being  assisted  to  the 
throne,  June,  16S5.  It  wa^  the  last  battle  fought  on  English 
ground. 

(2)  Legislative  Union  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ...     1801. 
Battle  of  Copenhagen  „ 

„    ,    Alexrindria  „ 

Peace  of  Amiens       1802. 

Renewal  of  War  with  France         1803. 

Pitt  again  Prime  Minister 1804. 

Crowning  of  Napoleon  1 1805. 

Battle  ofTrafalgar „ 

Peninsular  War        1808—1814. 

Victories  at  Vimiera,  1808,  Corunna,  1809, 
Talaverj,  1809,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajos,   1812,  Vittoria,   1813. 

Walcheren  Expedition        1809. 

Napoleon  conhned  in  Elba 1814. 

Escape,    and   Battles  of   Quatre   Bras    and 

Waterloo— Banishment  of  Napoleon     1815. 

Bombardment  of  Algiers 1816. 

Manchester  Massacre  1819. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy       182a 

(3)  Canada,  Prince  Edward  Island  capitulated  ;  St.  Vincent, 
Cape  Breton,  Dominica,  and  Grenada  were  ceded ;  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Brunswick  was  effected  ;  Gibraltar  was  captxired  ; 
New  S.  Wales,  Sierra  I.eone,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Is.  were 
settled  ;  the  power  of  England  was  very  largely  increased  in 
India. 

(4)  Elimbelh. 

Writers :  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon. 

Statesmen :  Lord  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  Essex. 
Anne, 

Writers :  Addison,  Steele,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Statesmen  :  Mariborough, Godolphin,  Harley,  St.  John. 
Victoria, 

Writers :  Carlisle,  Tennyson,  Macaulay. 

Statesmen  :  Gladstone,  D  sraeli,  Palmerston. 

Teachin^^. 

males  and  females. 

[Ans7wr  two  questions  only,) 

1.  Write  out  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  on  otte  of  these  subjects,  and 
state  what  illustrations  you  would  require  to  make  such  a  lesson 
effective  : — 

{a)  The  Herring  Fishery. 

{b)  The  Manufacture  of  Steel. 

{c)  The  Parts  of  a  Simple  Sentence. 

(V)  For  In/ants,    A  Coal  Mine. 

{e)  For  Infants.    The  Colours  of  the  Rainbow. 

2.  How  can  spelling  be  best  learned,  orally  or  by  writing,  or 
by  any  other  plan  ?  Say  how  you  can  secure  the  nght  spelling 
of  the  difficult  words  in  a  reading  lesson,  without  mtemipting 
the  reading  too  much,  or  making  the  exercise  uninteresting. 

3.  Classify  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  according  to 
the  difficulty  of  writing  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taught.  Describe,  also,  the  best  way  you  know  of 
ruling  slates  and  copy-books  for  the  younger  children. 
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4.  For  Infants,  Of  the  three  simple  mantial  emplojrments — 
building,  plaiting,  and  elementary  drawing — which  do  vou 
think  most  helpful  in  the  education  of  a  child,  and  why? 
Explain  how  you  would  use  and  vary  the  exercise  you  prefer. 

(i)  {a)  Illustration  and  apparatus  :  small  net,  with  floats  and 
weights  (made  from  corks  and  lead  by  teacher) ;  picture  of  boat 
or  fleet  of  boats ;  a  herring.    Blackboard  and  chalk. 

{b)  Some  articles  made  of  steel,  iron  ore,  steel  in  various 
stages  of  manufacture;  picture  of  furnace,  &c.,  in  steel  works. 
Blackboard,  &c. 

{c)  Blackboard  and  chalk. 

{d)  Picture  of  a  coal  mine ;  safety  lamp  or  picture ;  coal, 
blackboard,  &c. 

{e)  Picture  of  a  rainbow ;  threads  of  various  colours  and 
shades  to  arrange  as  for  a  rainbow ;  a  prism. 

{a)  The  Herring  Fishery  : 

1.  Methods  of  catching  /m^— Rod  and  line  with  hook,  nets, 
spears.     Herring  caught  by  nets. 

2.  Boats  and  Men. — Describe  fishing  boat,  broad  of  beam, 
black  sails,  well  for  fish  ;  men,  hardy,  inured  to  danger,  carry- 
ing long  nets  ;  little  convenience  for  them. 

3.  Localities y  ^c. — Herring  caught  chiefly  round  British 
coasts  (Yarmouth,  Grimsby,  N.  Shields,  Pell,  the  chief  stations) ; 
swim  in  shoals ;  months  of  June  to  September. 

4.  How  caught, — Boats  go  out  chiefly  at  night ;  cast  their 
nets,  floats,  and  weights,  keep  them  upright ;  fish  caught  in 
attempting  to  pass  through  the  nets  by  gills  ;  nets  drawn  up 
and  thrown  into  well  of  boat,  boats  taken  to  shore,  and  nets 
cleared. 

5.  Supply, — Inexhaustible;  aflbrds  employment  to  thousands; 
finds  food,  good  and  cheap,  for  many  more. 

{d)  A  Coal  Mine  (for  Infants) : 

1.  Use  of  Coal, — Refer  to  fire,  need  for  it  on  cold  day.  How 
made  and  kept  going.     By  coal  chiefly.     What  is  coal  ? 

2.  Where  found.  —  Like  black  stone,  but  not  found  in  quarries  ; 
men  have  to  dig  for  it  deep  down  in  the  earth,  place  called  a 
mine. 

3.  Parts  of  a  ^l/rViA— Shaft  (describe) ;  seam  of  coal  (illus- 
trate by  three  books,  black  one  in  middle,  also  draw  on  black- 
board) ;  mine  has  streets  crossing  each  other  (draw) ;  little 
railways. 

4.  Ilorw  Coal  odtained.'^Men  hew,  blast  with  powder,  coal 
falls,  filled  in  tubs  or  waggons,  drawn  up  in  a  cage  by  steam 
engine  (show  picture). 

5.  Mitters, — Live  a  hard  life  underground  ;  no  light  but  from 
a  little  lamp  ;  work  dangerous  ;  should  be  thankful  for  their 
labour. 

(2)  (rt)  The  best  method  of  learning  spelling  is  by  a  proper 
combination  of  oral  and  written  work.  Transcription  is  useful 
for  accustoming  the  eye  to  make  the  words  letter  by  letter. 
Oral  spelling  tests  the  memory;  dictation  both  writing  and 
memory.  The  rules  upon  which  the  spelling  of  words  is  based 
may  also  be  given  witn  good  effect,  such  as  those  for  doubling 
the  final  consonant,  dropping  or  retaining  the  /,  when  the 
syllabic  ing  is  added.  No  one  plan  is  suitable  in  every 
instance,  {b)  By  having  the  words  committed  to  memory  and 
their  meanings  given  before  the  reading  lesson  commences, 
or  after  it  terminates.    The  former  method  is  preferable. 

(3)  («)  (0  i»  u»  «n.  n.  w,  v. 

(2)  t,  1,  p,  b,  h. 

(3)  Oi  a,  d,  q,  j,  g. 

(4)  e.  c.  f. 

(5)  s,  x,  y,  z,  r,  k. 

[b)  Slates.  Double  h'nes  for  the  writing,  with  a  heavier  line 
to  mark  the  height  or  depth  of  the  letters.  Squares  for 
figures. 

Copy  books.  Double  lines  for  the  writing,  with  a  faint  mid- 
line to  show  where  the  letters  should  be  loined.  Also  lines 
deeper  or  of  another  colour,  to  show  the  height  and  depth  of  the 
kmg  letters.     An  occasional  line  to  mark  the  slant. 

(4)  Drajving  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  trains  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  and  necessitates  close  observation,  and  developes  the 
faculty  of  imitation.  It  also  assists  in  writing,  and  can  be 
applied  afterwards  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

I  should  use  the  blackboard  largely,  beginning^  with  lines, 
horizontal,  vertical,  oblique  ;  then  I  should  combine  these  in 


various  ways,  making  them  of  various  lengths.  I  should  build 
up  every  figure  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  children  to  follow  and  to  imitate.  I  should  apply  these 
lines  to  different  sorts  of  common  objects. 

Needlework. 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

{One  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise,) 

Make  the  sleeve  of  a  baby's  night-gown,  plain-stitch  or 
feather-stitch  the  wristband. 


IPnMicEiians  ^catbtb. 


Bell,  G.,  and  Sons- 
History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers.     By  C.   H. 

Spence,  M.A. 
Livy,    Book  XXII.      With  Notes  by  the  Rev.    LAuncelot 

Downing  Dowdall,  M.A. 

Blackie  and  Son— 

Euclid,  Book  III.     By  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A. 

Poynter's  Drawing  for  the  Standards,  Nos.  25,  26,  27  and  28. 

Sonntag's  French  Grammar.    Part  III. 

Blackwood,  W.,  and  Sons- 
Accent  and  Rhythm  explained  by  the  Law  of  Monopres8ure& 
Part  I. 

OaBsell  and  Co. — 

Casseirs  Coloured  Historical  Wall  Sheets. 

First  Elements  of  Experimental  Geometry.     By  Paul  Bert. 

Chambers,  W.  and  R.— 

Recitations  for  Infants.  • 

Ourwen,  J.,  and  Sons— 

The  Musical  Profession.     By  Henry  Fisher,  Mus.Doc 

Heywood,  John— 

I^mb*s  Tales  from  Shakspere.     By  A.  (Gardiner. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.     By  A.  Gardiner. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic.     Part  II. 

The  New  Graded  Arithmetic     Part  VI. 

Horn's  Geography.     Parts  i  and  2. 

Horn's  Lessons  in  Grammar  and  Geography.     Standard  III. 

Johnston.  W,  and  A.  K.— 

Wall  Map  of  England  and  Wales. 

Longmans  and  Co.— 

Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Part  H.    By  Alex.  Bain,  LL.D. 
The  Revised  Latin  Primer.    By  B.  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D. 
The  Shorter  Latin  Primer.     By  B.  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D. 
The  Standard  of  Value.     By  William  Leighton  Jordan. 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics.    Stage  2,      By  W.  H. 

Grieve. 
A  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry.     By  John  Casey,  LL.  D., 

F.  R.  S. 
Longmans'  Commercial  Mathematics. 
Longmans'  Test  Cards  in  Mechanics.    Stages  I,  2,  and  3. 

MacmiUan  and  Co.— 

Grimms'  Kinder  und  Hausmiirchen.    By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht. 
Elementary  School  Atlas.    By  J,  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Murby,  Thomas— 

Notabilia  of  Geography.     By  W.  Blanchard. 

Nelson,  T.,  and  Sons— 

The    Royal  Standard   Reader.     Standard   VI.  :    The   Boy 

makes  the  Man. 
Arithmetic  Drill  Sheets  for  Infants. 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co.— 

I'he  Comhill  Magazine.    June. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Oo.— 

British  Reptiles  and  Batrachians,     By  Catherine  C.  Hof^. 
The  CyclopaxJia  of  Education.     Part  V. 
Girls'  High  School  Scries :  Viroil's  ^ineid,  Book  L 
Hermann   Paul's   Principles   of  the    History  of   Laivttaffe. 
Translated  by  H.  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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The  Clarendon  Press— 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  :  Milton.    By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A. 
Aenophon,  Cyropsedia.     Book  I.     By  C.  Bigg,  I).  D. 
Xenophon,  Anabasis.    Book  III.    By  T.  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  School  Books  Publishing  Company— 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration.     By  £.  J.  Hcnchie. 

Triibner  and  Co.— 

Sunlight 

Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.— 

Health  in  Schools  and  Workshops.    By  G.  Black,  M.B. 

Waterlow  and  Sons— 

Plotting ;  or,  Graphic  Mathematics.    By  Dr.  R.  Wormell. 


Whittaker  and  Co.— 

German  Epic  Tales  :  Die  Nibelungen  ;  Walther  und  ttilde- 

gund.    Edited  by  C.  Neuhaus. 
Progressive  German  Reader.     By  Franz  Lange. 
Hey's  Fabeln  fur  Kinder.     By  Franz  Lange. 

With  Phonetic  Introduction. 

Nature  Reader.    No.  i.     By  J.  McNair  Wright. 

Williams  and  Norgate— 

Eugene's  French  Grammar. 

French  Composition.     By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A. 

Scenes  from  the  war  in   La  Vendee.    With  Notes  by    C. 

Scudamorc,  M.A. 
Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris.    Vols.  I  and  2.     With 

Notes  by  J,  Boielle. 
Caesar.    Book  I.    With  Notes  by  A.  M.  Bell,  M.  A. 


RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  <nu  question^  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  corres.pondents,  who 
•end  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3.  e*  When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  Ugibly,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^,*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — *  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street^  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E,C, 


General 

1.  Lkx. — ^Thtre  Is  the  book  you  mention.     It  is  not  easy  to 

Srocnre.    Write  to  the  publisher  and  explain  why  you  want  it. 
lost  likely  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you. 

2.  John  H.  J. — Another  article  will  appear  on  the  subject 
you  mention.  If  you  have  a  teacher  use  Aue*s  *  German 
Grammar,*  Chambers.  If  not,  begin  with  'German  Principia,' 
Part  I.,  and  correct  your  exercises  with  the  aid  of  the  key. 

%,  Loit>  REVEtFACH.— The  back  numbers  and  volumes  of 
the  FEACTICAL  Teacher  contain  just  what  you  are  asking  for. 
From  the  6rst  volume  a  larae  part  of  the  magazine  has  been 
devoted  to  that  subject  Iry  'French  Principia*  and  *  Latin 
Principia,'  Murray;  or  Dr.  Abbott's  *  Via  Latina,*  Seeley;  or 
Macmillan*s  *  Progressive  French  Course. '  Have  yott  seen 
Hughes's  'French  and  German  Journal'?  3d.  a  month. 
French  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  you.  We  cannot  say 
which  are  the  best.  For  your  purpose  try  Capel's  'Catch 
Questions  in  Arithmetic '  together  with  some  l>ook  like  Colenso's 
or  B.  Smith's. 

4.  Private  Student.— You  seem  to  have  enough  books. 
For  the  first  part  of  your  question  see  Prantl,  page  198. 

For  the  second  see  Thome's  '  Botany  *  (Longman  and  Co.)  page 
136.  There  are  appendages  to  two  of  the  stamens  of  viola  and 
these  are  the  nectar  glands  you  speak  of.  Don't  trouble  about 
what  you  think  is  coming.  How  can  you  tell  ?  Do  all  your 
work  moderately  well  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  something 
you  caii  do. 

5.  Anxious. — ^Ycs,  certainly. 

6.  High  School. — ^We  don't  undertake  to  value  as  many  as 
twenty  specimens  for  one  person.  The  best  half  dozen  are 
No.  9,  8;  No.  5,  8;  No.  8,  7;  No.  3,  7;  No.  10,  6;  No.  4,  6. 
Most  of  them  are  too  small^  and  for  all  of  them  you  need  to 
practise  good  copies  so  as  to  learn  what  the  shapes  of  the  letters 
reaUy  are. 

7.  Bacchus.— You  will  find  the  reason  for  the  Rule  for 
finding  Cube  Root  in  Barnard  Smith^i  Arithmetic,  CapeVs 
Catch  Questions  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Todhunter's 
Algebra,  &c. 


8.  J.H.— For  Euclid  try  Chambers' '  Euchd,'  Casey's '  Euclid,* 
Todhunter's  '  Euclid,'  all  good ;  the  first  and  last  would  suit 
you  best.  For  mensuration  try  Todhunter*s  *  Mensuration  for 
beginners.'  You  really  must  be  more  definite.  How  can  one 
recommend  a  book  on  Geography,  or  on  History.  Say  exactly 
what  you  want  to  learn  and  how  much  you  know  aheady. 
Buy  Philip's  '  School  Atlas,'  or  Johnstone's. 

9.  Noel. — As  to  translation  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
putting  the  author's  sentences  in  the  best  English  at  your 
command.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  literal  translation.  What 
sometimes  passes  for  it  is  not  translation  at  all.  It  is  often  not 
English,  and  scarcely  ever  expresses  in  English  what  the  author 
expressed  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  writing.  Be  sure  your 
examiner  understands  both  languages.  When  he  asks  you  to 
ex{)Iain  a  peculiar  construction,  do  so,  but  do  not  under  the 
name  of  a  translation  give  him  a  list  of  the  possible  meanings  of 
isolated  words  and  phrases. 

10.  Welshman. — The  speed  of  a  railway  train  increases 
uniformly  for  the  first  three  minutes  after  starting,  and  during 
this  times  it  travels  i  mile.  What  speed  (in  miles  per  hour) 
has  it  now  gained,  and  what  space  did  it  describe  in  the  first 
two  minutes  ?    {^Magnus,) 

Let  /  denote  the  acceleration  in  miles  per  hour,  and  /  the 
time  in  hours ; 


Then,  space 
/.    I  mile 

-  J/''; 
-i/x  ^ 

c  800  miles. 

Velocity  per  hour 

a  800  miles  X  ^ 
in  40  miles.  Ans. 

S 

=  */^; 

Space  described  iti  2  minutes  =  [J  X  800  X  (,V)'] 
=  (400  X  tJg)  mile 
=  fmile.  Ans. 

mile 

A'i?/^.— Please   repeat    the    other    question,   and    eend    the 
answer. 
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11.  A  P.  T. — Huxley's  '  Physiography '  and  Lawson's  *  British 
Colonies, '  Mackenzie  s  and  Justin  McCarthy's  'History.' 
Todhunter  or  C.  Smith's  (larger  books).  Mansford's  '  Mental 
Arithmetic'  Dunstan's  '  Music  Manual.'  You  will  find  all 
these  books  and  some  others  you  need  on  economy  and 
arithmetic  particularized  in  the  query  column  of  this  magazine 
for  the  last  year  or  two.  You  should  read  these  replies. 
You  would  gain  informatioi)  and  be  saving  yourself  time  and 
trouble.  You  may  find  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  for  one 
year ;  two  years  is  the  usual  course,  but  you  could  apply.  Do  so 
at  once. 

12.  Scotch  I  E.—Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  is  not 
set  for  grammatical  purposes.  Read  it,  understand  it,  look 
out  the  allusions. 

13.  Quadratic. — As  the  answers  ^iven  do  not  satisfy  the 
equation,  you  have  evidently  copied  it  incorrectly.  Will  you 
please  repeat  it  ? 

Geometry. 

I.  A.  P.  T. — A  line  of  given  length  moves  between  two 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  having  one  of  its  ends  on 
each  of  them  ;  hnd  when  its  centre  is  at  a  minimum  distance 
from  a  given  line. 

c 


Let  AB,  AC  be  the  straight  lines  at  right  angles. 

Let  DE  be  the  given  length,  and  FG  the  given  line. 

From  AC  cut  off  any  length  as  AH  less  than  DE. 

From  centre  H  and  distance  DE  describe  a  circle  cutting  AB 
in  K. 

Bisect  HK  in  L,  and  join  AL. 

Then  because  the  angle  HAK  is  a  right  angle,  the  circle 
described  from  centre  L  with  radius  LII  or  LK  will  pass 
through  I^ 

Therefore  AL  =  i  HK  or  J  DE. 

Similarly  if  MN  or  any  other  line  be  drawn  equal  to  DE, 
and  bisected  in  O,  then  AO  =  \  DE. 

.*.  Locus  of  middle  points  of  all  lines  so  placed  is  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  A  and  radius  \  DE. 

Describe  the  circle,  and  draw  AP  at  right  angles  to  FG, 
cutting  the  circle  in  S. 

Then  S  is  the  nearest  point  of  circle  to  FG. 

Draw  ST  perpendicular  to  AB. 

Mike  TV  =  TA;  join  VS  and  produce  it  to  meet  AB  in  X. 

Then  XV  is  the  line  equal  to  DE,  whose  middle  point  S  is 
nearest  to  FG. 

For  AV  is  bisected  in  T,  and  ST  is  parallel  to  AX. 

Therefore  XV  is  bisected  in  S. 

And  VS  =  AS  =  i  DE. 

Wherefore  XV  =  DE. 

Q.  E.  F. 


Alg^ebnu 

I.  B'ham.— Solve  :— 

;c*  -  2^*  +  4;  =  38a     {Hall  and  ICnigki. ) 
jr*  —  2Jf*  +  jr  =  380 
jr«  —  2jr*  +  j:*  —  jf»  +  jc  =  380 
(^»-jc)«-(:t»-^)  =  38o 

x«-jf  =  db^  +  * 
=  20,  or  —  19 
•^  -  ^  +  (if  =  20  +  i,  or  -  19  +  J 
=  V.or-y     

x-^=i:|,crJ:^-75 


X  =  db  f  +  i, 


+  i.ori^^zJ:5  + 


i 


=  5.-4,  or 


I  J:N^-  75 


2.  E.  N.— Solve  :- 


1  2      _  1  _  4 

JT  —  6"^*  —  3        X  "  ^' 

(Prelimhiary  Examinatiottf  Ch<irtered  Accountants^  188S.) 
I  2  I    _  ^ 

-^     -i=4--   ^-- 
X  —  6       X      ^     Jf-3 

X  —  JT  +  6  _  4r  -  12  —  14 

JT*  —  6>c    ~       7r  —  21 

6        =4^-26 

x^  —  6x       jx  —  21 

3(7x-2i)  =  (20:  -  13)  (x^- 64:) 

2lJf  —  63  =  24?*  —  2$X*  +  78jf 

2x*  -  25*''  +  S7X  +  63  =  o  ; 
Assume    x  =  z  +  -V] 

/.    2(5+V)'-2S(.+  V)» 

+  57  (8  +  ¥)  +  63  =  o 
2  (s»  +  v««  +  W«  +  HH")  -  25  («'  +  V«  +  W) 

+  57s  +  H'-*  +  63  =  o 
23*  +  25«»  +  »J»«  +  If s|i  -  25«»  -  »j*s  -  iw*  +■  575 

+  » V*  +  63  =  o 

In  the  cubic  equation 

s2  +  ^s  +  r  =  o. 


•-(-iViii)' 


In  the  given  equation 

7  =  -  '.V  and  r  =■-  -'UVj_ 

.•    -    -    \     «1S        ^     ^  46646  4fl«Tir 


.    /m.,  _      /149401729-  8ooS9\i 

\.x.  >/  ^6656  / 

—    Masts    4.    iv/l4««1ll«40\J 
^     tl«  '  46966        ' 

+  (mil  -  ^^'49321640.1 
^  \  "»«  216      / 

__  (12223  "H  v^4932i64o)^ 
~  ~        6 

,   (12223  -  \/i"4932i64o)J  . 
"^        "  6 

,\  X  =  i  [25  4-  (12223  +  ^1493216401^ 
+  (12223  -  \/i4932r()40)^]. 
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3.  Algebra. — A  certain  number  of  plums  was  bought  for  a 
shilling.      If  each  plum  had  been  a  half-penny  dearer,  the 
number    of   plums    in  a  shilling's   worth  would    have    been 
diminished  by  two.    How  many  were  bought  at  first  ? 
Let  X  =  Number  of  plums  for  a  shilling, 

Then  -1^  s  Price  of  each  plum  in  halfpence ; 


X 


=  24  X 


X 
X 


jc  +  24 
(x  -  2)  (jr  +  24)  =  24r 
jt*  +  224:  —  48  =  24r 
jf*  +  22Jr  —  24jr  =  48 
A«  -  2x  =  48 
JP*  —  2JP  +  I    =    49 
JT  -  I   =   =fc  7 
.-.  jr  =   ±7+1 
=  8,  or  -  6. 
.'.  Number  of  plums  bought  at  first  for  a  shilling  =  8.  Ans. 

4.  B'ham. — ^Solve  : — 

27Jr"  +  2iJf  +  8  =  a     (/////  atki  A'nighi.) 
2';x*  +  2iJif  +  8  =  0 
274?*  +  I  +  2i4f  +7  =  0 

27{^+iV)  +  2l(x  +  i}  =  0 

Dividing  by  (x  +  J)] 

27(-«*-5  +W  +  21  =0 

^     3  t 


^-4' 


=  -H 


As  we  divided  by  [x  +  J), 
We  can  put  a*  +  J  =  o 

.-.'  =  -  4.         

5.  Burton.— Prove — 


Log,  (x  +  I)  =  — i^ 

2Jr  +  I 


,..^^-_|,og.(.-.) 


— '  r  '  +  '  +  3   ,  1 


We  have  to  prove  that 


^  TodAuHler.) 


^l.{'  +  I)  -  ^-^  ,  logr.*  +  "  "  ' 


2jr  +  I  L2.3. 


2X  + 

2 


log,(x-.  I) 

1 


T+. 


] 


^*  (^  +  0  -  :;::^  log,  x  +  ^^_*  fog,  {x  -  i) 


2JC  +    I 


2X  —   I 
2Jir  +  I 


=  log.  (i  +  y  +  ipg.x  -  -j±-  }og.x 

+  ??_:^iog./,_lW?fiiIiog. 


=  ,og.(.  +  i)^^;u,g.(.-i) 

?_log.f,-i\ 

I  +  i 

=      ^      log.  Ci  -  1\   +       '       log. ^ 

=  57Ti{'''«'('-?)-^*'^'7ri} 

/.  log,  (>  +  j)  +  log:*  ('  -  i)'  °^  ^°?'  ('  -  p) 


X* 


I    _    I 

2X^  3a-" 


I 

4^ 


And  log. 


X 


•^2TTT|-^^«'0-J^)+i^^^'|^} 

2^  +  I  L     V      J?       2x*        yx*        ^x^      '') 

V*     3^'     5^     7-^'      yj 

2Jf  +   I  L       X         zx^    "   ix^         4Jc7 

X       yx^       S^       7^'         J 
"  2jr  +  I  L""  \2^  "  3^/       \S^  "  sxy 

= ^—  f--—  +        ^        +        3        .      1 

2Jr  +  I  L2.3.^       35-^       4.7.*^         J 


Q.  E.  D. 
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6.  Can*k. — If  0  («)  be  the  sum  of  n  terais  of  an  A.  P., 
find  0  (;i)  in  terms  of  n  and  the  first  two  terms. 

Also  show  that 

0  («  +  3)  -  30  («  +  2)  +  3^  («  +  0  -  0  («)  =  o. 

(  Todhunter.) 

If  a  represent  the  first  term,  and  d  the  differencei 
Then,  0  (»)  =  [2tf  +  (#1  -  i)d.]  2. 

2 

Let  ^  denote  the  second  term, 
Then,  ^  =e  a  -f  ^,  and  d  ^  b  ^  a\ 

/.  ^  («)  =  [2fl  +  (;i  -  I)  (*  -  «)]  ^ 

2 

=  [2a  +  «  (3  -  a)  -  ^  +  j]  2 

2 

=  t»  («  -  «)  +  3a  -  *]  I 

i +  5 

Hence : — 

0  (»  +  3)  -  3  0  («  +  2)  +  3  0  («  +  U  -  0  (») 


:  ^[(«  +  3)*-  3  («  +  2)'+  3  («  +  i)«  -  ««] 
+  2^  [»  +  3  -  3(«  +  2)  +  3('»  +  0-  «] 
=  ^^  [«'  +  6;i  +  9  -  3(«'  +  4«  +  4) 

2 

+  3  (/»»  +  2«  +   I)  -  »«J 

+  ^'^  Z^  [3  -  3«  -  6  +  in  +  3] 


b-^a 


b  ^  a 


[6«  +  9  —  3/1*  —  I2/I  —  12  +  3w' 
.+  6;i  +  3]  +  (?-f -^  X  o) 


X  o 


=  o.  Ans. 
7.  Frank.- Sum  to  n  terms 


(,_  I)-,  (.-yv  (.-•)% 


( Todhunier,) 


to  If  terms 


(,-i)v (..■)•, (._■)% 

=   ('^^  2  +  p)  +  ^f^  -  2  +  ^)  +  (r«-  2  +  ^)  + 

t 

=  (f^  +  r*  +  7^  +  ;Ji«)  +  ^i  +  i  +  p  +  .... 


to  n  terms 


—  2n 


(Sum  of  two  geometrical  progressions) 

I    (I  -  r'^'X 
_  r*  (r2«  -  I)    .  V  \     r*"     / 

r«  (r«"  ^  I)  f^  -  I 

=  ^JP^  ^r'  +  ^:^„ j  -  2«.    Ans. 


(2)  x/s  =    b  \ 

(3)  ^;**  -  n 


8.  Cyclops.— Solve  the  equation : — 

x^  =  a] 

x^  =   b  ^(Jones  and  Cheyne.) 

xyi? 

(I 
(2) 
(3) 
Multiplying  all  together]  x^yh^^  =  td>c 

/.  xy%  ^   ±  ^»Jabc, 

(1)  :?yz  =  a 

xy*      =fc  VoS 

(2)  jcy^g   =   3 

(3)  xy%^  =  ^ 

Arithmetic. 

1.  NiTOR. — A  vat  contains  900  gallons  of  methylated  spirits 
to  which  9  7o  too  I'ttlc  naphtha  has  been  added ;  how  much 
naphtha  must  be  added  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  legal 
standard,  which  is  10  %  of  naphtha  ? 

Quantity  of  naphtha  that  ought  to  have  been  added  at  first 
=  ID  %  of  900  gals. 
=  90  gals, ; 

Quantity  of  naphtha  that  was  added  =  'oo  —  9  ^f  ^  g^i^^ 

=  AV  of  90  gals. 

gals.  gals.  gals. 

,'.  (100  —  10)  :  (9C0  —  W)  ••  *o    •  Total  quantity  of 

naphtha, 
gals.      gals.        gals. 
90    :    *}8^    ::    10    :    Total  quantity. 
=  •M^gals. 

.•.  Quantity  of  naphtha  to  be  added  =  (Yjf-  —  -W)  gals, 
«  f  8  gals. 
=  9  gals.  Ans. 

2.  FoLKRSTONiAN.~A  field  is  25  miles  round.  Three  men 
start  travelling  round  and  round  it. 

A  goes  10  miles  per  hour, 
B     „    33*      ».         ».      » 
C    >t    i3i     »»         »»      • 
Find  least  number  of  hours  when  they  will  be  together  at 
the  starting  point. 

Time  for  A  to  travel  round  =  \\  hrs.  =  }  hrs., 

B      ,.  „       =  r/i  hrs.  =  ^^  hr., 

=  \  hr., 

s=  JJ  hrs. 

Times  =  (},  ^,  V)  ^i^*  respectively. 

L.  C.  M.  of  Numerators       =  15  "I 
G.  C.  M.  of  Denominators  =  2   / 

/.  Time  =  ^  hrs. 

=  7}  hrs.     Ans, 


hrs. 
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3.  Sbx.— A,  B,  and  C  start  together  to  walk  round  a 
drcalar  coarse  280  yards  in  circumference ;  their  rates  of 
walking  are  4,  5,  and  o  miles  respectively  per  hour  ;  after  what 
time  will  they  all  be  together  again  at  the  starting  point,  and 
how  many  rounds  will  each  have  then  made?  (Cer/ijktUf, 
1882.) 


Time  for  A  to  walk  a  round  = 


7 

^^ 

4  X  176Q 

IS 

7X«(i5 


=  ^  min., 
7 


hr. 


C  • 


"" 

5  X  ^7^ 

44 

12 

7X^^, 

1^X44™ 

= 

It  min., 

7 

~~ 

6x^7^^ 

44 

10 

7  X  ^_ 

hr. 


hr. 


Jf^  X  44 
=  H  min. ; 

,             105,  84,  70 
Times  = — min.  respectively. 

L.  C.  M.  of  105,  84,  70  =  420; 

/.  They  are  all  together  at  the  starting  point  in  \^-  min. 

=  9^Y  min. 
No.  of  rounds  made  by  A  =  420  -7-  105  =  4I 


=  4204-105  =  4l 

=  420  ^  84  =  5  y 

=s  420  +    70  =  6J 


4.  Cecilia. — A  woman  sold  7 J  dozen  oranges  for  6i.  2d., 
some  at  the  rate  of  3  for  2jd.,  and  the  rest  at  8  for  6Jd. 
Required  the  number  sold  at  each  rate.  (fCingston  •  Test  Cards,') 

Average  selling  price  =    ^^ilzi 
7j  doz. 

=  Md. 
=  Hd. ; 

Selling  price  of  each  of  1st  lot  =  22: 

3 

=  *d.; 

•I  ».  »      2nd  „    =  -  g- 

=  m-i 

Difference  between  average  price  and  price  of  1st  lot 

=  (*  -  iW' 

90 

=  Ad.  5 
Difference  between  average  price  and  price  of  2nd  lot 

=  (H  -  i«)d. 
=  592  -  585d. 


,*.  No.  in  1st  lot 


720 
No.  in  2nd  lot  ::  ^In    *    Vu 

::  7   :  8; 


/.  No.  in  1st  lot  =  _  7      of  ji  doxen 
7  +  8       '* 

=  A  of  90 

=  42; 
„        „  2nd  „    =90-42 

=  48. 


5.  Learner. — A  man  owes  a  debt  of  ;£"  1,430  due  2  years 
hence ;  he  invests  a  certain  sum  in  the  3  per  cents,  at  73,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  invests  a  like  sum  and  also  the 
interest  on  the  first  sum  in  the  same  funds,  which  have  risen  to 
76.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  sells  out  at  79^,  and 
with  the  interest  realizes  just  enough  to  pay  his  debt.  Find  the 
sum  invested.     (Marlbro*  Arithmetic.) 

Income  first  year  on  an  investment  of  £^^  =  £'^ ; 

Income  second  vear  on  that  and  a  further  investment  of  ;f  73 
and  the  interest  ^3,  or  £*j6  ~  £6 ; 

Amount  received  for  these  investments  on  selling  out 

=  £l9\  X  i 
=  ^159; 

Amount  received  with  interest  =  £1$^  +  £6 

£         £        £ 

.'.    X"^    !    ^15^  •  •   73    '    Sum  invested  each  year. 
3  26 

73 
3r78^ 


;f632  13s.  4d.  Ans. 

6,  Assistant  Master. — A  person  bought  a  French 
watch,  bearing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent ,  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of 
5  per  cent.  ;  had  he  sold  it  for  £^  more  he  would  have  cleared 
I  per  cent,  on  his  bargain.     What  had  the  French  maker  for  it  ? 

Suppose  the  watch  cost  ;f  too. 
Then  cost  with  duty  =  ;^I25 ; 
Loss  =  5  7o  on  £i2S  =  £6  Ss., 
Gain  =  I  %  „      „      =  £1  5s., 
Difference  between  the  two  prices  =  £6  ^9^  +  £1  Js, 

=  ;f  7  los. ; 

/.    Cost  of  watch  =s  /loo  x   4 

7i 
=  ;f  100  X  I 
ss  ;f40.  Ana. 

Trigonometry. 

I.  Third  SrAr.E.— P,  Q,  R  are  points  in  the  sides  BC, 
CA,  and  AB  respectively  of  a  triangle,  such  that 

BP  _  CQ       AR  _ 
BC  -  Ca  ^  AB  ~  ^ ' 
show  that 

PQ9+  QR»+  RP»  =  (a«  +  32  +  f»)  (I  -  3x  +  ^x^). 

(Todhuntcrs  *  Tri^nomftry  for  Beginners.^) 

A 


BP 


CQ   AR 
55"  *  CA  -  AB  =  *» 


I  X, 


BP   CQ   AR 
a    '~    b    ^    c 

.',   BP  =  OLT,  CQ  =  bx,  AR 

PQ«  =  PC«  +  CQ«  -  2PC.CQ  cos  C  1 
1!^  =  QA^  +  AR-  -  2QA.  AR  cos  A  V 


.  =a  rjr. 


QR«  = 
KV  = 


RB»  +  Bpa  -  2RB.BP  cos  B 
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.  PQ«  +  QR«  +  RP* 

=  (flf  -  rtjr)«  +  {bxY  -  2^jf  (<j  -  ax)  COS  C 
+  (^  «  bx)^^  [cxY  -  2r;i:  {h  -  ^jr)  cos  A 
+  (r  —  f jf)*  +  (fljc)*  -  2ajr  (r  —  ex)  cos  B 

=  ^2  -  2<i»jir  +  aV  +  ^V  -  xabx  (i  —  ;r)  cos  C 
+  A»  -  2i^jf  +  /^V  +  rSj:«  -  2bcx  (I  -  jr)  cos  A 
+  ^  -  2^^jr  +  c^x^  +  aV  -  ^acx  (1  -  jr)  cos  B 

=  rt*  +  ^  +  ^  -  2a*jr  -  2^r  -  2^jf *+  2fl»jc*  +  2^jr*  +  2r»jr* 

—  2bcx  (I  —  t)  cos  A  —  2acx  (i  —  jt)  cos  B 

—  20^*  (l  —  jf)  cosC 
=  (fl«  +  ^  +  c^)  -  2Jr  (a'  +  ^  +  ^)  +  2jr»(a*  +  ^  +  f») 

—  2jr  (I  -  x)  \bc  cos  A  +  /?f  cos  B  4-  fl^  cos  C] 
=  (a«  +  ^  +  r*)  (I  -  2;c  +  2j:«) 


—  2Jf  (I  -  JT  1^  X 


jy'  +  ^'  -  tf * 
2^<: 


+  <7r  X  ■ 


a*  +  ^  _  ^« 


=  («'  +  ^  +  r*)  (I  -  2jr  +  2x*) 

-  X  ( I  -  X)  [/>«  +  ^  -  fl'^  +  «■  +  ^  -  ^  +  rt*  +  ^  -  ^J 
=  («*  +  **+  f»)  (I  -  2jr  +  2jr«)  -  (.r  -  x")  («»  +  ^«  +  c*-) 


]P0tu  a  %itAi\  Stj^aol  teas  ^^ramiiteb. 


The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
Infants.  Standards  I.  and  II.  and  the  written  work — 
writing  and  arithmetic  of  Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 
H.  M.  Inspector,  after  examining  the  school  offices, 
found  the  children  of  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  seated  in 
the  main  room  ready  for  their  music  lesson.  Standard 
I.  in  a  centre  class-room  and  the  Infants  in  their  own 
room.  After  overhauling  log  book  he  asked  for  a 
list  of  songs.  While  one  chosen  by  him  was  being 
sung  the  second  master  was  setting  an  exercise  in  four 
pulse  measure  on  the  black  board  in  one  part;  but 
when  he  heard  the  children  do  a  modulator  voluntary 
and  a  number  of  ear  exercises  on  the  school 
harmonium  he  requested  a  second  part  to  be  added. 
Questions  on  the  number  of  pulses,  &c.,  were  allowed 
and  the  treble  and  alto  permitted  to  try  their  parts 
over  before  singing  them  together.  Standards  II. 
and  III.  were  asked  to  sing  by  themselves,  and  also 
tried  with  ear  exercises  given  step-wise  on  the 
harmonium.  Standard  I.  sang  a  song,  and  did  some 
singing,  at  sight  and  by  hand  signs.  The  Infants 
sang  from  modulator,  hand  signs,  and  were  asked  for 
two  action  songs. 

Modulator  Exercise  :— d  nsnrftld'lfnfes 
d'  ta  1  t  d>  n  d'  s  n  d  t,  1,  —  1,  t,  d  r  n  bah  se  1  1 
s  f  n  r  d  t|  1|  &c  Ear  Exercise  for  IV.,  V.,  VI.— 
dnrf;  sndt, ;  rfls;  sfels;  Inspector 
asked  d'  r'  t  d'  and  another.  Standards.  II.  and  III. 
sang  from  modulator  and  did  such  ear  exercises  as  n  f  8, 
r  PI  f,  d'  t  1,  8  f  PI. 

Every  child  in  the  Infant  Classes  had  to  read  and 
spell,  and  answer  on  meanings  of  words,  animals,  &c. 
Mental  Arithmetic  was  given,  and  strict  attention  paid 
that  fingers  were  not  used  in  either  adding  or  sub- 
tracting. A  certain  number  of  capital  and  small 
letters  was  taken  from  all  \  even  those  who  had  but 
just  made  their  attendances  were  expected  to  have 
mastered  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  small  letters. 


The  Infant  Mistress  was  asked  to  give  a  lesson  on 
*  Colour,'  '  A  lesson  in  Arithmetic,'  and  the  Inspector 
asked  for  one  of  a  list  of  12  Object  Lessons  gone 
over  during  the  year,  the  one  selected  being  '  A  Rail- 
way Station.' 

Returning  to  the  senior  class-room.  Standards  IV., 
v.,  and  VI.,  were  seated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
copying  impossible,  and,  provided  with  foolscap,  ink, 
and  pens,  were  ready  for  action.  Standard  VI.  got 
an  essay  to  write  on  *  The  game  I  like  best,'  and  V.  were 
asked  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  story  of  '  NaiK)leon 
and  the  English  Sailor,'  which  was  narrated  by  the 
Inspector. 

While  the  higher  Standards  were  doing  their  written 
work  Standards  I.  and  II.  were  examined  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  The  boys  read  firom  the  one 
set  and  the  girls  from  the  other.  In  Standard  II. 
questions  were  asked  on  the  subject  matter  to  test  the 
intelligence ;  and  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives  were  to  be 
found. 

Writing'. — Standard  I.  wrote  a  line  from  their  books, 
every  alternate  pupil  taking  a  different  line  from  his 
neighbour.  Standard  II.— 'A  famous  doctor  came 
to  the  court  of  an  eastern  prince.  On  his  arrival,  he 
asked,  "  How  do  you  manage  to  live  here  ?  "  "  We  do 
not  eat "  was  the  reply.' 

Arithmetic  for  Standard  I.  read  in  words — 

1.  648  +  701  +  34  +  890  +  215.      2,488.  Ans. 

2.  846  +  642  +  986  +  475  -I-  348.    3,297.  Ans. 

3.  831  —  609.  222.  Ans. 

Standard  II. 

The  children  were  placed  back-to-back  on  the  floor 
and  all  got  the  same  sums. 

1.  7,165  +  9,760  +  4,584  +  6,872  +  4.815 
+  9,186  -*-  783.  43»'65.  Ans. 

2.  70,963  —  9,184.  61,779.  Ans. 

3.  785,402  X  6.  4,712,412.  Ans. 

Standard  III. 

*  A  simple  way  to  catch  eels  is  by  using  a  corn-sack 
in  the  following  manner.  Turn  down  a  hem,  and  run 
a  line  round  the  mouth ;  drop  a  sheep's  paunch  into 
the  sack,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  space  with  straw, 
packing  it  as  tight  as  possible  ;  then  sink  your  sack  in 
the  pond  or  river.' 

Standard  IV. 

'  So  the  news  was  spread  over  the  whole  island  that 
the  Rajah  must  go  to  meet  the  great  spirit  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain ;  and  every  village  sent  forth  its  men, 
and  they  cleared  away  the  jungle  and  made  bridges 
over  the  mountain  streams  and  smoothed  the  rough 
places  for  the  Rajah's  passage.  And  when  they  came 
to  the  steep  and  craggy  rocks  of  the  mountain,  they 
sought  out  the  best  paths,  sometimes  along  the 
bed  of  a  torrent.' 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  Arithmetic  cards 
distributed.  The  sums  were  to  be  worked  and  put  on 
paper  within  the  hour. 

Standard  III. 

I.  Multiply  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
one  by  four  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

29,180,762.  Ans, 
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2.  Divide  eight  hundred  and  four  thousand  and 
sixty  nine  by  sixty  three  (factors). 

12,763.  Ans. 

3.  iAS9fi^$  -^  376.     i222iii-  ^^• 

4.  From  ^^250  OS.  sd.  take  £if)  los.  lo^d. 

;;^2io  9s.  6^.  Ans. 

Standard  IV. 

1.  ^^890  17s.  ijd.  X  273. 

;;^243,204  OS.  9Jd.  Ans. 

2.  Reduce  97,305  stones  to  tons. 

608  tons  3  cwt.  I  stone.  Ans. 

3.  Reduce  fifteen  thousand  and  nine  half  crowns  to 
half-pence. 

900,540  half-pence.  Ans. 

4.  How  many  minutes  in  6  weeks  3  hours  ? 

60,660  min.  Ans. 

Standard  V. 

1.  Find  by  practice  the  cost  of  4,711  articles  at 
£2  13s.  S^d.  each. 

j^i 2,646  IS.  93d.  Ans. 

2.  Make  out  the  following  bill : — 

I  box  of  cod,  176  lbs.,  at  2^d.  per  lb. 

4  salmon,  each  48^  lbs.,  at  io|d.  per  lb. 

5  boxes  of  whelks,  weighing  altogether  4}  cwt., 

at  \A,  per  lb. 
9  lobsters  at  4s.  3d.  each. 
£1  i6s.  8d.  +  £Z  9s.  9d.  +  £1  is.   + 

£1  1 8s.  3d.  =:  ;;^i3  5s.  8d.  Ans. 

3.  From  the  sum  of  J,  ^,  and  ^,  take  J  of  |. 

^  Ans. 

4.  What  is  the  rent  of  150  ac.  15  pis.  when  6  ac. 
3  rds.  18  pis.  are  let  for  ;;^42  19s.  6d.  ? 

^939  i8s.  7^d.  Ans. 

Standard  VI. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  ^  of  6s.  6d.  +  \\  of  £1  i8s. 
—  SA^  of  as.  9d. 

8s.  9d.  Ans. 

2.  What  sum  of  money  will  produce  13s.  6d.  as 
interest  in  5  months  at  4^  per  cent  P 

£16.  Ans. 

3.  In  a  school  the  fees  amount  to  £$  14s.  8d.  m  a 
week ;  100  scholars  pay  3d.  and  the  rest  2d.  How 
many  scholars  were  there  ? 

198.  Ans. 

4.  If  72  men  build  a  wall  140  yds.  long  and  6  ft. 
high  in  14  days,  in  how  many  days  will  112  men  build 
a  wall  80  yds.  long  and  7  ft.  high  ? 

6  days.  Ans. 

In  Standards  III. — ^VI.  every  child  read.  If  they 
managed  to  speak  in  an  easy,  natural  manner,  they 
passed  at  once.  Any  child  hesitating  in  attacking  a 
passage  was  asked  to  try  his  strength  in  another  part 
of  the  book.  After  the  reading  was  over,  the  pupils 
were  tested  as  to  intelligence  and  general  knowledge* 
Parsing  and  analysis  were  taken  firom  the  reading 
book  and  not  confined  to  the  bare  requirements 
given  in  code.  Sentence-making  was  exacted  from 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI. 

▼ou  YIU. 


Standard  III. 

Repetition, — Wordsworth's  *  Pet  Lamb.*  Irregular 
testing  of  individual  children,  one  verse  each,  and  also 
children  required  to  finish  a  verse  after  the  naming  of 
one  or  two  words  at  the  beginning.  Careful  meaning 
of  phrases  and  single  words. 

Standard  IV. 

Thomson's  'Seasons,'  beginning  at  *Now,  when 
the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks.  Meaning  as  in 
Standard  III.  with  sentence-making. 

Standard  V. 

'Saxon  and  Gael.' — Particular  attention  to  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  Meaning  and  sentence- 
making. 

Standard  VI. 

Trial  scene  from  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Several  children  selected  to  act  the  parts.  Teacher 
asked  to  put  some  questions. 

In  Geography  and  History,  Standard  III.  read  from 
a  Historical  Reader  and  answered  questions  on  the 
physical  features  of  Scotland  and  gave  instances  of 
mountains,  capes,  rivers,  &c.,  defining  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  in  words.  One  pupil  teacher  was  asked 
to  give  an  oral  lesson  on  the  life  of  Bruce,  and 
another  examined  the  Standard  on  the  rivers  of 
Scotland. 

Standard  IV. 

Had  to  tell  very  minutely  the  Geography  of  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  England  and  also  that  of  Ireland, 
the  whole  requiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
map.  The  teacher  of  the  class  then  examined  it  on 
the  history  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Inspector  continued 
the  examination  himself  till  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  omitting  no  important  item. 

Standard  V. 

Meanwhile  had  been  drawing  their  favourite  map,  and 
were  thoroughly  tested  first  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  then 
on  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  The  whole  of  their 
History  passed  under  review. 

Standard  VI. 

Drew  a  map  of  India  and  were  asked  the  physical 
features  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  occupations 
and  productions  of  Canada,  interchange  of  products, 
and  causes  influencing  climate.  In  History,  the  wars 
and  constitutional  changes  in  the  present  reign  were  the 
chief  items  of  examination. 

Note. — For  the  guidance  of  Teachers  in  Scotch 
Schools. — Recent  Inspection  Sums  will  appear  in 
future  issues,  when  practicable,  along  with  other  matter 
that  may  be  useful  in  preparing  for  examination. 

SEWING  EXAMINATION. 

Infants. 

(i)  Needle  drill.     (2)  Thimble  drill.      (3)  Knit- 
ting pin  drill. 
A.    Hemming. 
A    Knitting  (6  rows). 
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Standard  I. 

A.  Hemming  (about  5  inches). 

B.  Seaming  and  felling  (about  5  inches). 

C.  Knitting  (6  rows  showing  chain  edge). 

Standard  II. 

A.  Seaming  and  felling  (showing  a  join). 

B.  Knitting  (purl  and  plain,  12  rows). 

Standard  III. 

A.  Stitching  (about  2\  inches)  and  sewing  on  a 

tape. 

B,  Darning    on    canvas  (8  rows)  and  herring- 

boning  (about  3  inches). 

Standard  IV. 

A.  feathering,  stroking,  and  setting  in  (band  5  in.). 

B.  Dam  a  hole  and  mark  letters  £  and  H. 
£*•  Work  a  button-hole  and  sew  on  button. 

D.  Flannel  patch. 

Standard  V. 

A.  Tucking, 

B.  Cut  out  and  tack  together  a  girl's  pinafore. 


Pobel  ^%m\x%  for  f  npU  %tm\%x%. 

BY  C.  J.   DAWSON,  B.A., 
Ex'Preddint  of  the  NdJ.E.  T, 


V. 

Among  the  subjects  for  essays  which  form  suitable 
exercises  in  composition  for  students  such  as  these 
papers  are  intended  to  assist,  none  are  likely  to  afford 
more  useful  practice  than  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  men.  One  advantage  connected  with  such 
exercises  is  that  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  consists  of 
facts  with  which  the  ordinary  reading  of  a  student 
must  make  him  to  some  extent  acquainted.  Another 
is,  that  the  process  of  producing  a  written  composition 
helps  to  strengthen  one's  hold  upon  the  knowledge 
one  has  aheady  obtained,  by  the  necessity  for  giving 
it  definite  shape.  A  third  is,  that  in  biographical 
notices  the  writer  is  obliged  to  direct  his  thoughts 
carefully  to  those  incidents  and  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  life  and  character  of  the  subject  of  his 
sketch,  and  in  this  way  the  power  is  cultivated  of 
forming  and  expressing  opinions  not  only  on  the  par- 
ticular person  written  about,  but  on  others  with  whom 
he  may  be  naturally  compared  or  contrasted. 

One  further  reason  for  practising  the  writing  of 
biographical  essays  which  the  candidate  for  examina- 
tion must  deem  important  is  that  the  life  of  some 
person  famous  in  history,  literature,  or  science,  is  oflen 
appointed  as  the  test  in  composition. 

In  writing  a  sketch  of  a  person's  life  the  student 
may  very  properly  begin  with  a  short  statement  indi- 
cating the  special  work  or  position  which  makes  his 
subject  an  important  person.  He  may  then  give  a 
detailed  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  life.     And, 


lastly,  he  may  sum  up  the  results  of  the  wrork  accom- 
plished by  the  person  of  whom  he  writes,  with  opinioiis 
on  his  character  and  influence,  and  a  statement  of  the 
lessons  which  his  life  is  calculated  to  teach. 

It  is  needless  to  add  a  long  list  of  biographical 
subjects;  but  Milton,  Shakespeare,George  Stephenson, 
Captain  Cook,  Wellington  and  Nelson  are  examples 
which  often  occur  in  examination  papers,  and  are  such 
as  most  students  might  fairly  be  expected  to  deal  with. 

The  name  we  choose  for  the  subject  of  our 
specimen  essay  is  one  we  think  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  teachers,  and  specially  suitable  for  the 
pages  of  an  educational  journal.  It  is  the  name  joS  a 
man  whose  influence  on  modern  literature  and  on 
English  education  is  not  likely  soon  to  pass  away — 

Matthew  Arnold. 

As  poet,  critic,  and  philosopher,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  for  nearly  forty  years  occupied  ca  high 
place  in  the  literary  world ;  as  educational  reformer 
and  school  inspector  he  has  for  almost  the  same 
period  held  a  unique  position  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  national  education. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  born  in  December,  1822^  at 
Laleham,  a  quiet  little  Thames-side  village,  where  liis 
father,  Thomas  Arnold,  was  rector.  His  father  had 
been  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  became 
later,  as  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  schoolmasters,  and  famous  for  his  wide- 
spreading  moral  influence. 

Ailer  a  course  of  private  tuition  Matthew  Arnold 
was  sent  to  Winchester  school.  For  a  time  it  is  said 
he  was  rather  unpopular  among  his  school-fellows, 
because  he  had  been  heaxd  to  speak  to  a  tutor  of  the 
slightness  of  the  tasks  required.  This  unpopularity, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  when  his  companions  came 
to  know  more  of  him,  and  when,  within  a  year  of  his 
entering  the  school,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for 
rhetoric,  all  were  proud  of  him. 

In  1837  he  was  taken  from  Winchester  to  be  taught 
at  Rugby.  Here  he  worked  steadily  and  successfully 
till  1 84 1  when,  having  won  the  open  scholarship  at 
Balliol,  he  entered  that  college.  During  his  career  at 
Oxford  he  won  the  Hertford  Scholarship  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin,  and  the  Newdigate  prize  for  a  poem 
on  '  Cromwell ';  but  he  was  disappointed  at  passing 
the  final  examinations  in  the  second  class.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1845,  a  distinction  his  father 
had  gained  just  thirty  years  before. 

In  1847  he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  in  the  next  year  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  poetry, — *  The  Strayed  Reveller  and 
other  Poems  by  A.'  In  1851  he  was  appointed  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  This  post 
he  obtained,  as  he  told  a  body  of  teachers  in 
November,  1886,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
marry.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman. 

He  published  'Empedocles  on  Etna  and  other 
Poems'  in  1853,  still  anonymously;  but  in  the  next 
year  he  published  two  series  of  poems  with  his  name 
appended.  The  favourable  impression  these  produced 
led  to  his  election  in  1857  to  the  ProfessorsUp  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  for 
ten  years.  During  that  time  he  delivered  lectures  on 
'  Translating  Homer,'  and  on  the  influence  of  '  Celtic 
Literature,'  and  published  'Merope,'  a  tragedy 
fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Drama. 
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He  became  more  famous,  however,  for  his  critical 
contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  which  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  accumulated,  have  been  re-published  in 
vi^umes — 'Essays  in  Criticism/  'Culture  and  Anarchy/ 
'  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism/  and  several  others. 

In  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  on  Education,  Mr.  Arnold  was  employed 
to  visit  and  report  on  the  primary  schools  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  1861  he  published  a  most  valuable 
lepoiton  Education  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
In  1865  he  made  a  second  tour  to  report  on  schools 
provided  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the 
result  was  published  in  1867.  His  last  work  of  this 
special  kind  was  to  visit  and  report  on  certain  features 
of  continental  education  in  1885.  This  report  is 
especially  valuable  at  the  present  critical  time  in  our 
educational  system,  and  on  that  account  has  been, 
issued  as  a  very  cheap  pamphlet. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Arnold  has  entered  much  into 
theological  and  political  controversy,  though  in  the 
latter  he  has  kept  himself  almost  free  from  mere 
party  views. 

In  the  year  1884  Mr.  Arnold  went  on  a  lecturing 
tour  in  America,  and  his  discourses  there  were 
published  in-  England  the  next  year.  A  paper 
containing  his  impressions  in  America  appeared  in 
Aprillast. 

Besides  the  literary  work  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Arnold  edited  selections  from  the  poems  of 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  for  the  'Golden  Treasury* 
series,  and  a  selection  from  Johnson's  'Lives  of 
the  Poets.' 

The.  suddai  death  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  Sunday, 
April  15th,  came  as  a  shock  upon  his  many  friends  and 
admirers-in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  He  had 
gone  to  Liverpool  the  prerious  Friday  to  meet  his 
daughter,  who  was  returning  from  America.  Anti- 
cipating the  meeting  with  her,  he  was  in  the  most 
buoyant  spirits*  On  Sunday  morning  he  had  attended 
service  with  his  wife  and  friends,  and  during  a  walk  in 
the  afternoon  he  suddenly  fell  forwards,  and  died  im- 
mediately from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  His  loss  to 
the  worid  of  letters,  and  to  the  cause  of  education 
can  hardly  be  estimated ;  but  his  works  remain,  and 
through  them  and  through  the  pleasant  memory  of 
the  diarm  which  his  presence  ever  brought  with  it,  his 
influence  frill  still  be  felt,  and  will  we  trust  continue 
to  be  potent  for  good.  One  thought  of  consolation 
that  forces  itself  upon  us  is  that  he  lived  out  a  full 
life  to  the  very  end,  and  was  thus  spared  all  those 
pangs  of  slow  decay  which  he  has  so  beautifully,  yet 
so  sadly,  depicted  in  his  poem  on  '  Growing  Old.' 

'  it  is  to  spend  long  da3rs 
And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young.' 

<  It  is  to  snfifer  this. 

And  feel  bat  half,  and  feebly,  what  we  feel' 

<  It  is— la8t^8tage  of  all— 

When  v»air  frosen  op.  within,  and  quite 
The  phanNmi  of  ounelves. 
To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hoUow  ghost 
That  blamed  the  livu^^  man.' 

Mattlfew  Arnold  was  spared  all  this  ;  and  more  than 
this,  hCLdied  ftill  of  honour^  full  of  influence,  and  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  world's  favour  wrapping  him 
round. 

His  poems  are  remarkable  for  the  careful  finish  and 
ciftamess  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  There  is 
also  noticeable  in  most  of  them  a  tone  of  sadness. 


He  has  been  called  '  the  finest  elegiac  poet  of  this 
century';  and  this,  when  we  remember  that  Shelley's 

*  Adonais '  and  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam  '—certainly 
in  some  sort  an  elegiac  poem — are  brought  into  the 
comparison,  is  very  high  praise.  Of  his  elegiac 
poems  'The  Scholar  Gipsy,'  and  'Thyrsis,'  a  monody 
on  his  college  friend  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  died  at 
Florence  in  1 861,  are  most  noteworthy.  They  are 
especially  beautiful  in  the  numerous  passages  of  pas- 
toral description.  *  Rugby  Chapel '  is  another  favour- 
ite poem  of  this  class*  Among  his  other  poems  the 
best  known  are  *  Sohrab ,  and  Rustum,'  *  The 
Forsaken  Merman,'  *  The  Strayed  Reveller,'  '  Empe- 
docles  on  Etna.' 

The  prose  writing  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  also 
marked  by  those  qualities  of  lucidity  and  moderation 
in  statement  which  he  so  constantly  held  up  as  the 
wants  of  our  time.  A  striking  characteristic  of  his  style 
is  the  use  of  a  polished  but  playful  irony.  The  irony 
was- not  the  less  effective  because  of  its  playfulness  and 
good  humour,  while  the  shafts  of  his  satire  were  the 
keener  because  of  their  polish.  In  many  of  his  works 
too  we  have  to  notice  the  recurrence  of  certain  phrases 
coined  or  adapted  by  the  writer  to  indicate  matters  which 
he  wished  to  emphasise  either  by  way  of  praise  or  blame. 

*  The  Philistines '  represent  the  vulgar,  the  common- 
place, the  narrow,  the  insular,  the  provincial.  *  Sweet- 
ness and  light,' '  sweet  reasonableness,'  '  the  stream  of 
tendency,'  are  examples  of  those  expressions  which 
he  has  embalmed  in  our  language  by  his  skilful  and 
persistent  use  of  them. 

Of  his  polemical  writings  in  theology  and  politics 
this  is  not  the  place  to  treat,  and  therefore  no  more 
need  be  said  than  that  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
presenting  them  have  commanded  careful  attention. 

To  teachers  the  influence  of  Mr.  Arnold  as  a 
worker  and  writer  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
is  what  marks  him  out  for  the  highest  distinction,  and 
claims  from  them  the  heartiest  meed  of  praise.  In 
the  address  in  which  he  took  leave  of  the  teachers  in- 
his  district,  he  said,  '  Though  I  am  a  schoolmaster's 
son  I  confess  that  school  teaching  or  school' inspecting 
is  not  the  line  of  life  I  should  naturally  have  chosen.' 
In  spite  of  this,  for  thirty-five  years  he  discharged 
duties,  some  of  which  he  must  have  found  specially 
irksome,  in  such  a« manner  as  to  win  the  respect,  the 
esteem,  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  with  whom  those 
duties  brought  him  in  contact.  Why  was  this? 
Because  he  had  got  such  a  firm  grasp  of  that  best  of 
all  principles  of  criticism — put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
those  whom  you  would  judge.  This  made  him  *  fair 
and  sympathetic'  as  an  inspector,  as  it  made  him  clear 
and  powerful  as  a  literary  critic.  His  breadth  of  view 
combined  with  his  wide  range  of  knowledge  gained 
in  his  foreign  educational  tours,  tended  to  eliminate 
fads  and  crotchets  which,  being  allowed  free  develop- 
ment, spoil  so  many  inspectors. 

With  regard  to  our  educational  system  it  is  well 
known  that  it  had  not  the  approval  of  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  wished  to  see  it  broadened  and  simplified,  made 
freer  and  better  adapted  to  popular  needs,  as  is 
plainly  shown  in  his  preface  to  the  cheap  edition  of 
his  last  report  on  education  abroad.  But  what  he 
regarded  with  even  more  concern  than  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  our  primary  instruction,  which  is 
at  least  organised,  was  the  utter  want  of  organization 
in  our  secondary  education.   He  was  always  lamenting, 
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even  to  wearineiss,  the  lack  of  what  he  spoke  of 
a3  *  the  one  thing  needful  *  in  our  social  system, — 
'  Unum  porro  est  necessarium'— the  organization 
on  a  sound  basis  of  the  education  of  our  middle 
class.  This  need  remains  still  unsupplied;  but  we 
know,  from  his  own  hand,  that  he  trusted  that  the  work 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  for  which  he  had 
laboured  so  earnestly,  would  be  ultimately  accomplished 
by  the  energy  and  persistence  of  younger  men.  May 
hi3  life-long  wish  be  speedily  fulfilled ! 
(To  be  continued.) 


IPjttirlifalwns  Jpjefrielxrtb* 


The  Royal  Standard  Readers.  London:  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons. 

Standard  I.    The  Six  Birthdays. 

Standard  II.    Stories  and  Pictures  of  Animals. 

Standard  III.  The  Corner  Cupboard,  or  Stories 
of  Common  things. 

Standard  IV.    Young  Folks'  Natural    History. 

Standard  V.    Tlie  Rocket. 

Yet  another  series  of  reading  books  for  elementary 
schools  from  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  Royal 
Readers!  The  distinguishmg  feature  in  this  series 
consists  in  this,  that  the  book  for  each  Standard  is  based 
on  some  leading  subject,  so  that  although  this  is  dealt  with 
in  separate  short  lessons  of  the  ordinary  type,  there  is  a 
continuous  thread  of  interest  running  through  them  all. 

In  *The  Six  Birthdays'  we  have  forty  lessons  founded 
on  incidents  in  the  first  six  years  of  a  child's  life,  with  a 
simple  account  of  her  toys,  her  pets,  her  friends  and  play- 
mates, the  fables  and  fairy-tales  told  for  her  amusement, 
and  the  verses  she  learns  to  repeat.  The  book  includes 
a  selection  of  poetry  well  adapted  for  recitation  in  the 
first  Standard,  and  spelling,  writing,  and  word  exercises 
abound. 

The  Second  Book  contains  an  admirable  course  of 
lessons  on  domestic  animals,  and  the  best  known  of  the 
wilder  sort.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  those  anecdotes 
which  always  delight  children,  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions deserve  special  praise.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson 
is  an  almost  exhaustive  set  of  helps  to  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  matter  it  contains.  A  collection 
of  poems  suitable  for  repetition  follows  the  prose  readings. 

In  the  *  Comer  Cupboard'  for  Standard  III.  we  find  a 
continous  narrative  of  a  holiday  two  school-boys  spent  with 
their  Aunt  Martha.  When  tired  of  play  out  of  doors 
they  come  to  their  Aunt  for  amusement,  and  want  her  to 
tell  some  stories,  not  the  old  tales  they  have  heard  before, 
but  new  ones.  Much  to  their  delight  she  tells  them  day 
by  day  the  story  of  a  Teacup,  the  story  of  Tea,  of  Sugar, 
of  Coffee,  of  Salt,  of  the  Plum  cake,  Currants,  Rice, 
Honey,  Pepper,  Mustard,  and  other  articles  found  in  her 
Comer  Cupboard.  The  whole  course  is  well  constructed, 
and  imparts  much  useful  information  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  The  poems  near  the  end  of  the  book  are  of  a 
more  advanced  kind  than  in  the  earlier  books,  and  include 
many  children's  favourites.  A  series  of  simple  lessons 
in  grammar  is  appended. 

Book  IV..  takes  up  the  subject  of  Natural  History  in  a 
systematic  way,  dealing  with  animals  according  to  classes, 
as  four  handed  animals,  flesh  eating  animals,  insect  eating — 
as  moles,  snouted — as  elephants,  hoofed — as  horses,  and 
others.  This  plan  is  likely  to  be  much  more  beneficial 
than  that  of  introducing  an  occasional  lesson  on  some 
animal  without  any  relation  to  what  has  preceded  or  what 
is  to  follow.  Spelling,  grammar,  and  poetry,  have  foil 
attention  as  in  the  preceding  books. 

*  The  Rocket '  gives  us  the  story  of  George  and  Robert 
Stephenson,  written  in  a  style  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 


boys  in  the  fifth  Standard.  The  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive  derive  importance  from  the 
marvellous  changes  which  have  spmng  therefrom  in  the 
social  life  of  this  and  other  countries  ;  but  beyond  that  the 
record  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  Stephensons  and  their 
friends  have  all  the  charm  of  romance.  In  this  volume 
the  story  of  engineering  progress  is  told  simply  and 
forcibly ;  and  lessons  on  Railways,  Roads,  Canals,  and 
Steamboats  are  included.  The  appendix  of  poetry  in- 
cludes Macaula/s  'Horatius,*  Gray's  *  Elegy,*  Hood's 
*Song  of  the  Shirt'  and  several  other  standard  pieces, 
and  all  are  suitably  annotated.  A  series  of  ^ranunar 
lessons  follow,  with  copious  exercises  chosen  from  the 
reading  lessons. 

This  new  set  of  readers  is  marked  by  the  attractive 
qualities  which  have  made  Messrs.  Nelsons'  works  so 
popular  in  our  schools,  and  is  sure  of  a  favourable 
reception. 

The  Oriel  Geogpraphical  Readers.  Standards 
V.  VL  VII.  London:  Marcus  Ward  and  Co. 
Limited. 

These  three  volumes  complete  the  series  edited  by  Mr. 
A.  Traill.  They  are  distinguished  by  exceedingly  clear 
typography,  the  proper  names  being  brought  out  m  bold 
Clarendon  type.  Coloured  maps  are  effectively  introduced 
into  the  text,  and  each  book  is  well  illustrated.  The 
style  in  which  the  lessons  are  written  is  full  of  interest ; 
for  the  writers  in  their  description  of  countries  and  cities 
have  seized  upon  those  salient  features  which,  by  their 
remarkable  character,  are  likely  to  attract  attention  and 
appeal  to  the  faculty  of  wonder.  They  seem  folly  aware 
that  this  faculty  may  be  made  extremely  useful  in  fixing 
geographical  and  other  facts  on  the  minds  of  children. 
Modem  books  of  travel  have  been  largely  drawn  ufxin, 
and  this  also  helps  to  make  the  lessons  more  impressivCi 
by  giving  an  air  of  reality  and  truthfulness  to  the 
descriptions. 

Several  of  the  lessons  in  the  seventh  Standard  book  are 
based  on  the  Cruise  of  the  'Challenger,'  and  some  on 
other  exploring  expeditions  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  In 
this  book  we  have  also  a  few  colour-printed  illustrations 
in  the  well-known  style  of  Oriel  House.  A  small  number 
of  appropriate  poetical  extracts  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  treated  in  some  of  the  lessons.  A  summary 
of  the  principal  fects  for  memory  work  concludes  each 
book. 

Arithmetic.   By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R. A.S. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Pendle- 
bury, M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  London:  G.  Bell  and 
Son. 

This  Arithmetic,  which  was  very  fully  noticed  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  for  1887, 
has  met  with  considerable  success,  for  it  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  This  edition  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  first  edition,  the  alterations  prin- 
cipally consisting  in  the  omission  of  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  in  the  amplification  of  the  explanations  in 
the  sections  dealing  with  greatest  common  measure, 
decimalization  of  money,  proportion,  interest  and  cube 
root.  No  alterations  have  been  made  which  will  prevent 
the  use  of  the  second  edition  along  with  its  predecessor. 
The  book  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  arithmetical 
examples,  almost  unrivalled  for  variety  and  number,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  answers  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  examples  are  also  published  without  the  answers 
in  a  separate  book. 

French  Series :— Scribe's  *Le  Verre  d'Eau* 

(A.  Barr^re).     Piron's    ^  La  Metromanie' 
(Leon  Delbos).     Galland's  'AU  Baba'  (A. 

Clare).    London :  Whittaker  and  Co. 
That  most  productive  play wright,  5^Af  himself,  tells  us 
that  'Le  Verre  d'Eau'    is  suitable  for   young  people. 
Bristling  as  it  does  with  idiomatic  expressions,  to  enable 
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students  to  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  much  help  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  text  is  a  prime  necessity.  The  nelp 
here  supplied  in  the  notes  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  we  could  have  wished  the  annotator  had  not  been 
quite  so  chary  of  his  notes. 

Piraris  ^  La  Mitrontanie^  though  incapable  of  moving 
oar  deepest  feelings,  is  yet  a  verjr  amusing  play,  and, 
being  written  in  the  purest  French,  is  well  suited  to  take 
its  place  among  the  volumes  of  this  excellent  French 
series.  If  the  editor  had  not  repeated  the  French  text  in 
his  notes  he  would  have  been  able  to  find  room  for  addi- 
tional notes.  Yet  the  notes  we  have  are  to  the  point,  and 
will  help  many  readers  over  a  difficult  style. 

Mr,  Clare  hopes  that  the  story  of  AH  Baba  will  prove 
of  great  utility  as  a  French  Reader  to  students  who 
already  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  language.  In 
addition  to  the  useful  foot-notes  there  is  a  very  necessary 
appendage  to  all  works  on  languages  intended  for  schools, 
VIZ.,  a  vocabulary,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  two  works. 

Whittaker's  Modern  German  Authors.  Lon- 
don :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

These  German  Epic  Tales,  dU  Niebelungen  (Aus 
•  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  National-litteratur'  von  A.  F.  C. 
Vilmar)  and  Walter  und  Hildezund  {Plms  *  Deutsche  Hel- 
densagen '  von  Albert  Richter)  nave  been  most  ably  anno- 
tated by  C.  Neuhaus,  Ph.D.  The  Introduction  and  Notes 
which  are  very  full  and  exhaustive — and  properly  so—take 
up  a  large  proportion  of  the  book.  A  most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  original  text  of  the  Niebelungen-song — 
the  first  'Adventure,'  with  a  literal  translation  on  the 
opposite  page,  is  given  immediately  after  the  Introduction. 
Advanoea  students,  no  doubt,  will  welcome  and  appreciate 
these  two  interesting  specimens  of  German  literature. 

Benedix's  Doktor  Wespe.  Edited  by  Professor 
F.  Lange. 

'  Benedix '  (says  Dr.  Lange)  *  was  essentially  the  clever 
child  of  his  time,  who  delip^hted  in  a  commortrplace^  middle- 
class  conversation^  2LnA  it  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  the 
works  of  Benedix  afford  such  capital  practice  in  idiomatic 
collo<][uial  German.  The  excellence  of  Dr.  Lange's  editorial 
work  IS  too  well  known  to  need  any  commendation  at  our 
hands.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  further  enhanced 
by  a  complete  vocabulary. 

Zopf  und  Schwert.  Edited  with  Literary  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Franz  Lange,  Ph.D. 
Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  historical  comedy  of  the  gifted  but  ill-fated 
Gutzkow,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  and 
novelists  of  modem  German  literature,  in  which  the  Court 
of  Berlin  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  is  depicted 
with  such  humour  and  historical  faithfulness,  has  been  as 
carefully  and  admirably  annotated  by  Herr  Lange  as  the 
other  excellent  editions  of  German  and  French  authors, 
published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker,  already  so  favourably 
noticed  in  the  Practical  Teacher.  The  notes,  though 
short,  are  to  the  point,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  on  delicate  points  of  German 
grammar,  the  derivation  of  words,  and  various  other 
matters  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  Such 
editions  as  these  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  study  of 
German  and  French  literature  in  England. 

Intermediate  German  Course.  By  Franz 
Lange,  Ph.D.    London  :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

'  This  work  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I.  contains  the 
Elements  of  German  Grammar ;  Part  II.  Materials  for 
Trsmslation,  Dictation,  and  Extempore,  also  Conversation 
on  the  Translation  and  Grammatical  Questions,  and  an 
English  Extract  to  be  rendered  into  German,  with  an 
English-German  and  German-English  Vocabulary  at  the 
end.  Both  Parts  are  admirably  worked  out,  and  few 
books  are  better  calculated  to  promote  the  study  of 
German  in  England. 


The  Beginner's  Book  in  French.  With  humor- 
ous pictures  by  Sophie  Doriot.  London :  Swan, 
Sonnenschein,  Lowry,  and  Co. 

An  admirable  book  for  beginners.  Miss  Doriot  very 
truly  says  :  *'  By  giving  children  and  other  beginners  sub- 
jects which  they  like,  or  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
their  curiosity,  they  will,  in  order  to  conquer  the  pNoint 
which  is  luring  them,  master  words  and  expressions  in  a 
time  and  manner  that  will  put  to  defiance  the  best  arranged 
methods.'  First,  we  have  a  humorous  picture,  under 
which  there  are  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  vocabulary  explaining  all  the  words  in  the  poetry, 
and  lastly,  questions  and  answers  on  the  subject  of  the 
picture.  Children  have  a  remarkable  facilityfor  learning 
poetry,  especially  if  repeated  in  chorus.  The  child  or 
oeginner  who  has  committed  to  memory  the  poetry  and 
vocabularies  in  this  little  book  will  have  made  a  capital 
start  towards  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  French 
language. 

The  French  Idiomatical  Pass-Key  to  Usual 
Conversation.  By  Charles  Stuart-Merritt. 
London :  David  Nutt« 

This  book  in  its  main  features  is  like  all  the  thousand 
and  one  books  on  French  conversation,  but  in  addition 
the  editor  and  a  friend  not  only  give  us  fourteen  pages  of 
introduction  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis^  but 
kindly  throw  us  into  the  bargain  some  choice  selections 
from  Byron,  Pope,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Longfellow.  Before  we  are  permitted  to  learn  the  French 
for,  *  I  have  a  pain  in  my  stomach,'  *  What's  the  matter 
wiUi  your  nose,'  &c,  &c.,  we  are  asked  to  ponder  over  these 
lines  from  Scott : — 

'  There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  fece, 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 
The  eyelash  dark  and  downcast  eye  ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned.* 

The  book  would  be  much  improved  by  the  omission  of 
the  poetry,  and  by  printing  the  vocabularies  in  readable 
type. 

A  Companion  to  German  Grammar  and  Com- 
position. By  D.  Edwardes,  M.A.  London: 
David  Nutt. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent,  but  the  execution  is  • 
not  satisfactory.  Herz,  das,  the  heart,-  ens,  en.  What 
is  a  beginner  to  understand  by  — ens  and  en  ?  N.,  Ac. 
Herz  (n.  heart),  G.  Herz — ens,  D.  Herz—en  ;  Plur.,  all 
cases,  Herz — en,  would  be  much  clearer,  and  would  fill  up 
the  vacant  space  in  Herz.  Helf^  I  cannot  help  it,  ich 
kann  es  nicht  dndem^  might  with  advantage  be  omitted, 
and  German  examples  quoted  to  the  numerous  important 
rules  where  a  good  exaniple  would  have  fixed  the  rule  in 
the  student's  memory.  This  we  consider  a  very  serious 
mistake  in  an  otherwise  very  useful  book.  In  German,  as 
in  Greek,  the  particles  doch,  ja,  wohl,  &c,  offer  great,  but 
not  insuperable,  difficulties  for  a  foreigner.  We  find  them 
very  inadeouately  treated  in  the  '  Companion,'  and  yet  a 

§ood  knowledge  of  them  is  ouite  indispensable  to  the  un- 
erstanding  of  the  most  orainarjr  German  sentence,  as 
well  as  for  translating  English  into  German:  ex,  gr,^ 
Bringen  sie  mir  das  Buch  »  bring  me  the  book ;  but 
Bringen  sie  mir  doch  das  Buch=/rax  (or  if  you  please) 
bring  me  the  book.  Doch  softens  an  imperative.  Again, 
es  ist  sonderbar=it  is  a  strange  thing ;  but,  es  ist  dock 
sonderbar^^it  is  in  my  opinion  a  strange  thing.  Here 
again  doch  softens  an  assertion = I  should  Ihink,  J  a  has  a 
greater  force  than  doch,  Fiirchten  sie  es  doch  nicht  =/ra>^ 
do  not  fear  it ;  but,  Fiirchten  sie  es  /«  nicht  =  I  conjure 
you  not  to  be  afraid.  Sie  sprechen  nicht = you  do  not 
speak ;  but,  sie  sprechen /a  nicht =/<i»i  surprised  you  do 
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not  speak.  Das  ist  ein  Brief  von  meinem  Bnider»  that  is 
a  letter  from  my  brother ;  but,  Das  ist  ja  ein  Brief  von 
meinem  Bruder^^e^A^^  (astonishment)  I  that  is  a  letter, 
&c  With  the  modifications  we  have  ventured  to  suggest 
we  feel  sure  the  '  Companion  to  German  Grammar  and 
Composition '  will  prove  a  very  useful  book. 

Ralf's  Rapid  Road  to  Spanish.  London:  George 
Philip  and  Son. 

This  is  far  and  away  the  best  book  for  the  rapid  and 
pleasant  acquisition  of  Spanish  we  have  yet  met  with. 
There  is  not  one  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts— Reading  Lessons,  &c,  and 
Grammar— thus  practice  and  theory  go  hand  in  hand. 
Each  lesson  consists  of  nine  i)arts  :  {a)  a  Spanish  extract 
with  an  interlinear  pronunciation;  {p)  free  translation  of 
the  extract ;  (c)  a  literal  juxtalinear  translation  ;  {d)  the 
pupil  is  then  directed  to  turn  to  his  grammar  and  learn 
certain  portions  necessary  for  the  next  step  ;  (e)  an  analysis 
of  {d)  in  the  form  of  short  sentences  ;  (/)  /f»fa— English 
sentences  (still  taken  frQm(tf))  to  be  rendered  into  Spanish; 
( g)  Spanish  conversation  d,  la  Otto ;  (A)  Spanish  juxtalinear 
commercial  correspondence ;  (0  each  of  the  above  parts 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  grammatical  commentary. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  no  better  system  can  be  devised 
for.  the  rapid  and  pleasant  acquisition  of  a  lang[uage.  All 
the  difficulties  and  peculiarities  in  the  Spanish  extract 
must  be  mastered  in  writing  the  exercises  taken  from  it, 
and  thus  become,  as  it  were,  pegged  down  in  the  memory, 
thus  following  Professor  Blackie's  admirable  system  of 
learning  a  language.  There  are,  however,  several  serious 
omissions  and  many  cases  of  oversight  which  are  most 
detrimental  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  These  we  hope 
to  see  remedied  in  a  future  edition!  No  rules  are  given 
for  the  accentuation  of  Spanish  words.  How  are  cc  pro- 
nounced? The  accent  on  the  verbs  should  be  more  care- 
fully  marked.     Tuvi^re  is  marked  tuvfere,    &c.      For 
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For  Sale. — Five  vols.  *  Casquet  of  Literature, '  original  price 
7s.  6d.  per  vol.  ;  in  splendid  condition ;  good  as  new ;  board 
backs;  what  offers?  Also,  Lee*s  'Advanced  Sound,  Light, 
and  Heat;'  Faunthorpe's  'British  Colonies.'— Address  J.  C. 
Harding,  Post  Office,  Mow  Cop,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

For  Sale. — Davidson  and  Alcock's  'Analysis  and  Para- 
phrasing '  (2s.),  IS.  4d. ;  Makay's  '  Elements  of  Geography ' 
ns.),  IS.  6a.  ;  RouUion's  'French  Grammar  '  (Js.),  is. ;  Mans- 
tbrd's  '  Arithmetic  *  (4s,  6d. ),  2s.  3d.  ;  post  free,  E.  Drury, 
care  of  F.  Farrer,  67,  Orsett-road,  Grays,  Essex. 

What  OfiQsrs  ?— Piper's  '  Mental  Arithmetic,'  2s. ;  Griffith's 
School  Management ;'  Beeton's  '  Classical  Dictionary ;'  WeaJe  s 
'  German  Reader  ;'  Weale's  '  Philology,' '  Our  Bodies,' '  Uses  of 
Plants  ;'  Weale's  '  German  Grammar  ;^  *  Greek  Antiquities,'  all 
is.  each  ;  *  Comic  Reciter ;  *  Our  Young  Ladies  and  Young  Men  ;' 
Milton's  'Comas,'  all  6d.  each  ;  Findlater's  'Language,'  lod.  ; 
'  Jttlitts  Cdesar'  (Clarendon  Press),  2s. ;  'Comus'  (Certificate), 
3a.  ;  Sottthey's  '  Life  of  Nelson ;'  all  new,  or  nearly. — 
J.  Cameron,  Schools,  Wylam. 

New.— Student's  'Hume'  ('7s.  6d.),  for  38.  6d.;  Barnard 
Smith's  'Arithmetic  and  Key'  (13s.),  for  69.  ;  Mason's 
•Grammar'  (3s.  6d.),  for  is.  6d. ;  Curtis'  large  History 
(58.  6d.),  for  2s.  6d.  ;  '  Her  Majesty's  C:olonies '  (58.)  for  2s.  61L 
What  offen  for  'Practical  Teacher'  since  August,  i834 
(47  numbers),  and  'Teachers'  Aid,'  since  commencement 
(143  numbers).  In  good  condition. — '  Popular  Eduoator ' 
(numbers  complete),  lOs.;  Morell's  'Grammar,'  9d. ;  Tod' 
hunter's  'Mensuration.'  is.;  Pott's  'Euclid,'  Qd. ;  Hewitt's 
'Colonies,' 9d. ;  Hamblin  Smith's  'Algebra,'  is.  3d.;  Wood's 
'Algebra,'  2s.  6d. ;  Todhunter's  ' Tngonometry '  (|s.J,  for 
Is.  6d. ;  Colenso's  '  Algebra  and  Key,  4s.  6d. ;  C^Iadman's 
Method,  for  is.,  or  offers  to  J.  Bonson,  4,  Penrhyn  Villa^ 
Springfield  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

For  Sale. — Few  good  books,  Capel,  Hume,  Abbott,  &  c, 
cheap, — Chapman,  Browsholme,  Clitberoe,  Lanes. 


beginners  all  inflections  should  be  separated  frcmi  the 
stem,  thus :  tuv-fste.  The  free  translation  might  be  advan- 
tageously omitted  by  simply  inserting  it  in  brackets  where 
the  literal  translation  does  not  correspond  with  the  English 
idiom.  No  object  is  gained  by  repeating  the  text,  p.  92. 
The  space  thus  gained  should  be  utilized  for  the  inserdon 
of  readin^r  lessons  of  quite  a  different  style  from  those 
already  given.  All  the  endings  at  least  of  the  irregular 
verbs  should  be  printed  in  full  The  Eiercicio  preparatorio 
might  be  profitably  extended.  In  the  introduction  the 
author  says  :  *  It  will  perhaps  surprise  many  to  find  that 
some  ten  thousand  words  in  Spanish  can  be  readily  learned, 
in  a  single  evening  by  the  adoption  of  the  existing 
analogies.^  See  pp.  12  and  13.  This  book  is  nicely 
printed,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  Spanish  in  a  short 
time  we  can  most  cordially  recommend  it. 

Memr  Christmas ;  a  Cantata  for  Schools^and 
ramilies.    By  W.  H.  Doane.     London:   J, 
Curwen  and  Sons. 
Written  in  Mr.  Doane's  usual  style,-  bright,  cheerftil». 
and  melodious,  without  any  great  tax  upon  the  singers, 
this  little  cantata  contains  several  attractive  numbers, 
likely  to  prove  favourites  with  the  litde  ones. 

Nelly's  Dolly;    and  the  Crafty  Old  Spidfer. 

Two    Songs    for    Children,      By    A..  Watson, 
London  :  )•  Curwen  and  Sons. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to>  tbess 
publications.  They  are  printed  on  good  pa4)er  from  bold. 
and  clear  type,  the  voice  parts  being  in  both  notations^, 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  in  staff  notation  only;, 
and  being  full  music  size,  and  published  at  a  shilling 
each,  we  hope  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Curwen,  in  attempting 
to  produce  sheet  music  at  this  low  figure,  will  meet  with, 
the  success  they  deserve. 

The  two  songs  before  us   are   simple  in  style  and 
interesting. 


Mr.  BEBKA7S,  one  of  HiK  Inapectors  of  SchoolB, 
says :— <  Our  School  Literature  should  contain  aucU 
tales  as  those  in  <<  Hughes's  Standard  Stozy  Books."  * 

ADOPTEO  BY  THE  EDINBURBH  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  Schoolmaster  says: — *  Admirable  in  every  respect.** 

HUGHES'S  HEW  STAHDARD 
STORY  BOOKS. 

Large  Type— Beautifully  Illustrated^ Strongly  bomni* 
Size,  small  crown  8t>o. 

Stories  for  Infants       ...    4<1. 

Stories  for  Standard  1 6d.. 

Stories  for  Standard  II lOd.. 

Stories  for  Standard  III Is.  Od. 

Stories  for  Standard  IV Is.  Od; 

Stories  for  Standard  V Is.  6d. 

Stories  for  Standard  VI 2s.  Od. 


The  Irish  TtacJurf  J^mmmi:-^*  The  stories  are  ooCMily  iiUereiciiiK;  hut : 
are  at  the  same  time  well  worth  remembering.  The  pupil  who  reads  or  the 
'* Adventures  of  Alfred,"  the  "Death  of  Harold,"  the  "Adveotuaes  of 
Robin  Hood,"  the  "Battle  of  Crecy,"  the  "  Loss  of  the  White  Ship,**  Und 
similar  stories,  is  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied  muO  he  acquires  a  mote  extcn* 
sive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  hb  oountry.  But  the  stories  are  in  suffi- 
cient variety  to  suit  the  tastes  of  rcaden  haviog  no  love  for  Hbtory. 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Biography,  and  Domostic  Economy,  have 
been  laid  under  contribution,  in  oraer  to  furnish  mateiiab  for  one  of  the 
most  charming  Readers  which  can  possibly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of-«tt 
intclligeat  boy  or  girL'   
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Formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  for 
Schoolmistresses, 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Methods  of  Pestalozzi. 

The  teaching  of  Pestalozzi  may  be  considered  a 
new  point  of  departure  in  the  history  of  education, 
but  from  the  very  fact  that  modern  elementary  educa- 
tion has  been  so  completely  Pestalozzianized  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  much  it  owes  to  Pestalozzi,  His 
principles  have,  in  the  main,  met  with  such  universal 
acceptance  that  they  seem  to  be  almost  self  evident, 
and  to  have  come  to  us,  as  it  were  by  the  light  of 
nature.  We  are  inclined  to  ask,  Who  that  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  could  fail  to  see  that  educa- 
tion in  order  to  be  successful  must  begin  with  the  first 
dawn  of  intelligence,  must  follow  the  natural  order  of 
the  development  of  the  faculties,  must  start  from  the 
point  at  which  the  child  is  standing,  and  advance 
out¥raTd  in  concentric  circles,  to  embrace  wider  and 
wider  fields  of  knowledge  ?  Yet  it  cost  Pestalozzi  the 
unremunerated  labour  of  fifty  anxious  years,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  makes  life  dear,  to  bring  home 
these  and  a  few  more  equally  elementary  truths  to 
the  intelligence  of  mankind. 

Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  these  'principles'  before  Pestalozzi  first  promul- 
gated and  exemplified  them?  The  wise  man  has 
told  us  that  *  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  and 
it  is  true  that  most  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
Pestalozzi's  system  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  like  broken  lights  in  the  earlier  history  of 
education.  His  work  consisted  mainly  in  concentra- 
ting them  into  one  focus.  Thus  Pestalozzi's  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  mother  is  the  first  and  best 
of  educators,  and  the  home  the  first  and  best  of  schools, 
had  been  a  leading  feature  in  Roman  education  2,000 
years  before.  Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Comenius,  the  famous  Moravian  bishop,  in  the  seven- 
teenth, had  taught  that  education  should  begin  '  with 
the  mother's  school  in  every  home.'     Comenius  again 
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had  anticipated  Pestalozzi  in  enunciating  the  truth  that 
education  should  follow  the  order  and  course  of 
nature ;  and  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  man  has  an  innate  tendency  to  improve 
the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed. 
Again,  the  famous  Jesuit  teachers  of  the  Renaissance 
anticipated  Pestalozzi  in  seeing  that  a  primary  condition 
of  success  in  education  is  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  scholar,  so  as  to  be  able,,  firom 
thoroughly  understanding  his  nature  and  character,  to 
apply  the  guidance,  encouragement,  or  restraint,  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  individual.  From  the 
example  of  the  Jansenists  of  the  two  short-lived  Port 
Royal  Schools,  Pestalozzi  might  have  borrowed  another 
leading  feature  of  his  system,  namely,  to  discard 
emulation  as  an  incentive  to  studious  exertion,  and  to 
endeavour  to  supply  its  place  by  making  the  pupil  find 
delight  in  the  sense  of  his  own  accumulating  knowledge 
and  his  own  progress  and  growth  in  intellectual  power. 

p  I  use  the  expression  *  might  have  borrowed ' 

between  advisedly,  for  Pestalozzi  apparently  knew  little, 
Pestalozzi's  and  cared  less,  for  the  previous  history  of 

principles  educational  experiments.  It  was  one  of  the 
and  his    jj^^g^  unfortunate  and  fatal  weaknesses  of  his 

prac  ice.  pQgj^j^j^  jj^^^f  j^g  Yiz.^  early  learned  from  his 
master,  Rousseau,  to  'hate  and  despise  books,'  and 
to  recognise  no  merit  or  value  in  the  exertions  and 
the  experiences  of  the  great  teachers  who  had 
preceded  him.  In  what  then  does  the  importance  and 
originality  of  his  work  consist  ?  Chiefly  in  this,  that 
having  made  out  for  himself  a  few  leading  principles 
which  he  believed  to  be  true  (and  which  turned  out  to 
be  true  in  the  main), — he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
promulgating  them  with  such  dogged  perseverance, 
such  intensity  of  conviction,  and  such  entire  self- 
devotedness,  that  he  compelled  the  world  to  listen  to 
him  at  last.  It  was  to  this,  'the  divine  faculty  of 
taking  pains,'  which,  according  to  the  Germans,  is  the 
true  definition  of  genius, — that  Pestalozzi  owed  his 
success  as  a  practical  teacher ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  hardly  one  of  his  own  principles  of  educa- 
tion which  he  strictly  carried  out  in  the  actual  methods 
and  conduct  of  his  schools.  In  fact,  he  pathetically 
laments  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  discrepancy 
between  the  beauty  and  truth  of  his  principles  and  the 
imperfections  of  his  practice.  He  was  a  poor  unlearned 
man  who  had  undertaken  to  grapple  with  some  of  the 
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profoundest  probleins  which  have  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  mankind ;  and  thoj^igji  his  insight  was  clear, 
and  his  objects  sufficiently  defined,  he  constantly  felt 
the  inadequateness  of  his  practical  poWers  to  carry  out 
his  magnificent  ideals.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  in- 
consistencies which  appear  in  Pestalozzi's  system  when 
fact  comes  face  to  face  with  theory,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  while  he  justly  regards  the  mother's 
instincts  as  the  best  guide  to  the  treatment  of  the 
infant  mind  when  it  first  begins  to  observe  and  inquire, 
he  finds  himself  encountered  by  the  difficulty  that  not 
one  mother  in  ten  is  capable  of  the  task  of  developing 
the  perceptions  of  her  child.  He  is  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  fall  back  upon  *  Compendiums  of  Knowledge  * 
to  be  put  into  the  mother's  hands— compendiums, 
which  he  asserts  will  *  enable  the  mother  of  the  most 
limited  capacity  to  instruct  just  as  well  as  the  most 
talented.  The  mothers  have  only  to  keep  strictly  to 
these  books  in  the  instruction  of  their  children.' 
These  compendiums  brought  down  some  not  unnatural, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  undeserved,  ridicule  upon 
their  author's  head.  As  an  example  of  the  method  of 
teaching  'Language' — *the  mother's  spelling  book,' 
says  he,  *  must  contain  the  entire  range  of  sounds  of 
which  the  language  consists,  and  portions  of  it  should 
be  repeated  daily  in  every  family,  not  only  by  the 
child  who  is  going  through  the  exercises  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  spell,  but  also  by  mothers,  within  hearing 
of  the  child  in  the  cradle ;  in  order  that  these  sounds 
may  by  frequent  repetition  be  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  memory  of  the  child,  even  while  it  is  yet 
unable  to  pronounce  a  single  one  of  them,  that  they 
may  never  be  forgotten.  No  one  imagines  to  what  a 
degree  the  attention  of  infants  is  aroused  by  the  re- 
petition of  such  simple  sounds  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  da,  da, 
da,  ma,  ma,  ma,  la,  la,  la,  or  what  a  charm  such 
repetition  has  for  them.'  On  this  passage,  one  of 
Pestalozzi's  biographers  remarks,  *  if  the  rocking  songs 
sung  to  the  babe  in  the  cradle  are  to  consist  of  such 
bleatings  as  these,  it  is  enough  to  frighten  away  its 
guardian  angels.' 

Again  he  constantly  enlarges,  and  justly,  on  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  mere  word-knowledge  in  education, 
as  opposed  to  the  knowledge  derived  from  perception 
and  experience.  *  In  our  lower  school  establishments,' 
he  says,  *  the  mind  is  loaded  with  a  burden  of  empty 
words  which  has  not  only  effaced  the  impressions  of 
nature,  but  has  even  destroyed  the  inward  suscepti- 
bility to  such  impressions.'  But  in  the  book  for 
mothers,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  occur  passages  which 
seem  to  show  that  Pestalozzi  attributed  something 
little  short  of  a  magical  power  to  words.  The  lessons 
prescribed  by  him  are  found  to  consist  not  even  in 
the  naming  of  objects,  so  much  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
names,  for  their  own  sake.  For  example : — *  Lessons 
in  nature  consist  in  giving  the  children  lists  of  the 
names  of  the  most  important  objects  in  all  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  etc.  The  lists  of  words  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  merely  as  exercises  in 
learning  to  read ;  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  children  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  lists  of  words  that  they  shall  be  able  to  repeat 
them  from  memory  in  the  time  that  is  required  to 
perfect  them  in  reading.'  As  an  example  of  a  less 
objectionable  but  still  quaint  and  roundabout  method 
of  *  teaching  language  through  observation,'  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  quoted  from  the  experiences  of  Ramsauer, 
who   has   been   already   mentioned   as   a   pupil   of 


Pestalozzi.  *  The  hangings  (in  the  castle  of  Burgdorf) 
were  very  old  and  torn,  and  in  front  of  these  we  had 
frequently  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  together, 
and  say  what  we  noticed  in  respect  of  the  form, 
number,  position,  and  colour  of  the  figures  painted 
on  them,  and  the  hole;?  torn  in  them,  and  to  express 
what  we  observed,  in  sentences  gradually  increasing  in 
length.  On  such  ocpasions  he  would  say,  "Boys, 
what  do  you  see?  (He  never  named  the  girls.) 
Answer:  "A  hole  in  the  wainscot."  Pestalozzi: 
"  Now  repeat  after  me : — I  see  a  hole  in  the  wainscot — 
I  see  a  long  hole  in  the  wainscot — through  the  hole  I 
see  the  wall — through  the  long  narrow  hole  I  see  the 
wall.  I  see  figures  on  the  paper-hangings — I  see 
black  figures  on  the  paper  hangings— I  see  round 
black  figures  on  the  paper-hangings — I  see  a  square 
yellow  figure  on  the  paper-hangings — and  so  on." ' 

And  this  curious  illustration  of  his  practical  subordi- 
nation of  observation  and  association  to  names  and 
mechanical  detail,  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  which 
he  actually  employed  in  teaching  geography.  He 
proceeds  thus : — *  One  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Europe 
is  Germany.  The  child  is  first  of  all  made  acquainted 
with  the  divisions  of  Germany  into  ten  circles,  then 
the  names  of  the  towns  of  Germany  are  placed  before 
him,  at  first  in  mere  alphabetical  order  for  him  to  read, 
but  each  of  these  towns  is  previously  marked  with  the 
number  of  the  circle  in  which  it  lies.  As  soon  as  the 
child  can  read  the  names  of  the  towns  fluently  he  is 
taught  the  connection  of  the  numbers  with  the  sub- 
division of  the  main-heads,  etc.,  etc'  In  all  this,  be 
it  observed,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  use  of  a  map.* 

But  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  further  details,. it 
may  be  said  that  Pestalozzi  has,  as  it  were,  set  his  own 
seal  and  signature  to  the  indictment  which  experience 
has  brought  against  his  methods^  in  recording  the 
following  incident.  M.  Glayre,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Bern,  on  hearing  an  explanation 
of  his  system,  came  out  with  the  ominous  remark, 

*  You  want  to  make  education  mechanical.'  *  He  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,'  says  Pestalozzi,  ^  and  supplied 
me  with  the  very  expression  that  indicated  the  object 
of  my  endeavours,  and  the  means  which  I  employed 
for  attaining  it.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Pestalozzi  was  a  self-taught  man,  and  all  the  blunders 
which  occasionally  deface  his  system  were  those  of  a 
self-taught  man.     It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that 

*  he  wanted  the  historical  basis.'  Methods  which  had 
been  discovered  long  before,  tried  and  found  wanting, 
appeared  to  him  as  new  revelations  made  to  himself, 
and  he  had  to     learn    their    inefficiency  by   bitter 

■  ■  ■  — — *        X 

•  It  is  only  fair  to  state  here  in  Pestalozzi's  own  words  the 
method  of  teaching  gQogio.'ghy  wkUh  he  believed  to  be  the  right 
one,  and  which  has  now  been,  in  its  general  outlines,  adopted 
by  most  intelligent  teachers : — 

'  The  instruction  in  this  subject  begins  with  the  obsenration  of 
the  district  in  which  we  live,  as  a  type  of  what  the  surface  of 
the  earth  presents.  It  is  then  separated  into  elementary  instruc- 
tion {a)  including  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geo-. 
graphy,  and  {b)  the  typographical  part  in  which  each  of  the 
departments  of  the  subject^  suggested  by  the  observation  of  the 
surrounding  district,  is  prosecuted  in  a  graduated  course,  and 
then  reciprocal  bearings  brought  out.  By  this  foundation  the 
pupib  are  prepared  for  forming  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  earth  and  man,  of  their  mutual  influences,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  states  and  peoples.  The  children  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  statistical  portion  of  the  subject,  that  is^  the  natural 
productions,  numbers  of  population,  forms  of  government,  etc.-^ 
by  means  of  tabular  vifews.* 
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personal  experience — and  at  his  pupils'  cost.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  'evolved/  like  the  well-known  German 
camel,  'out  of  his  own  consciousness,'  and  he 
exhausted  himself  in  inventing  expedients  which 
either  were  worthless  when  brought  to  a  practical  test 
or  had  been  invented  and  brought  to  perfection  long 
before,  if  he  had  only  known  of  them. 

These  inconsistencies  have  been  dwelt  on  thus  far, 
and  at  some  length,  partly  because  they  seemed  neces- 
sary elements  in  a  true  portraiture  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
partly  to  account  for  the  fact  that  many  of  his  Methods 
have  been  consigned  to  a  not  wholly  unmerited  ob- 
livion, while  his  Principles  have  exerted  an  ever-growing 
influence  on  popular  education — stronger,  perhaps,  at 
the  present  time  than  when  he  was  their  living  ex- 
ponent, and  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  His  prin- 
ciples are  immutable,  his  methods  were  experimental ; 
and  many  of  them,  though  condemned  by  himself  on 
trial,  have  been  unfortunately  perpetuated  bymjudicious 
disciples,  to  the  disadvantage  of  elementary  education 
and  the  detriment  of  Pestalozzi's  fame. 

Of  these  methods,  however,  some  few  which  con- 
tained a  richer  and  more  fruitful  germ,  have  developed 
into  a  world-wide  utility.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  plan  of  simultaneous  syllabic  reading — 
of  mutual  instruction^-of  teaching  form  and  number 
by  concrete  examples,  which  forms  the  basis  on  which 
Frobel  built  up  his  famous  superstructure  of  the 
Kindergarten— and  lastly,  the  introduction  of  object 
lessons,  which  now  enter  largely  into  the  programme 
of  every  good  infant  school.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
were  almost  forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  position,  (i)  Of  simultaneous  reading  Pestalozzi 
sajTs,  '  The  concision  arising  from  a  number  of  children 
repeating  at  once,  after  me  (their  sole  teacher  at  Stanz), 
led  me  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  measured  pace  in 
reading  and  speaking,  and  this  measured  pace 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  lesson.'  (2)  It  was  at 
Stanz  also  that  he  first  hit  upon  the  expedient, 
afterwards  so  largely  adopted  by  Bell  and  Lsuicaster, 
of  setting  children  to  teach  children.  But  Pestalozzi's 
plan  was  very  different  from  what  was  known  in 
England  as  the  '  Monitorial  System,'  by  which  '  one 
child  was  drilled  through  an  artificial  machinery  of 
lifeless  tasks,  and  the  child  so  drilled  employed,  for 
pay,  to  drill  others  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  means.'  '  Seeing  that  I  had  no  assistant  teacher,' 
says  Pestalozzi,  *  I  placed  a  child  of  superior  capacity 
between  two  others.  He  threw  his  arms  round  their 
necks ;  he  taught  them  all  they  knew ;  they  learnt  from 
him  what  they  knew  not ;  they  sat  by  the  side  of  each 
other  with  heartfelt  affection ;  joy  and  love  animated 
their  souls ;  the  life  which  was  awakened  in  them,  and 
which  had  taken  hold  of  their  minds,  carried  both 
teacher  and  learners  forward  with  a  rapidity  and  cheer- 
fulness which  this  process  of  mutual  enlivening  alone 
could  produce.' 

Pestalozzi  ^s  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  elements 
of  knowledge  into  three  branches — Language,  Form, 
and  Number.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
these  three  categories  do  not  embrace  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge  in  its  most  elementary  aspect  There 
are  numberless  phenomena  which  present  themselves 
to  the  observation  of  a  child  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  language,  form,  or  number, — but  for  practical 
purposes  Pestalozzi  tells  us  he  found  this  classification 
work  well. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Infant  School. 

On  coming  into  the  room  the  Inspector  asked  for 
the  schedule  and  cancelled  the  absentees,  and  then 
heard  the  whole  sing  from  the  modulator,  pointing  the 
syllables  himself.    The  intervals  were  rather  diflScult— 

d  n  8  d'     d'  n     1  f  r,  &c. 
One  action  song  was  asked,  and  out  of  a  list  of  twenty 
object  lessons  he  chose  that  on  a  *  Chair '  to  be  given 
by^the  teacher. 

Reading, — Every  one  read — ^the  highest  class  pro- 
fessing Collins's  Infant  Reader. 

Writing. — ^The  whole  of  the  alphabet— both  capital 
and  small  letters  were  asked  and  carefully  examined. 

Arithmetic. — Mental  arithmetic  in  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  up  to  16  was  given  by  the 
teacher. 

Junior  Department. 

Standard  I. 

Professed  two  sets  of  Readers — Blackie's  Graded 
and  Nelson's  Star  Reader.  It  was  a  large  class 
occupying  five  forms,  with  fifteen  on  each  form.  One 
form  read,  another  wrote  a  line,  while  a  third  worked 
the  following  sums,  which  were  given  out  in  words : — 

(0  Add  319,  790,  909,  51,  815. 

2,884.  Ans. 

(2)  Add  987,  789,  867,  759,  949, 

4^51^  Ans. 

(3)  From  900  take  29.  871,  Ans. 
The  rest  of  the  class  was  not  examined. 

Standard  II, 

Showed  writing  copies,  and  was  examined  like 
Standard  I.,  being  asked  for  nouns,  and  also  tried 
with  verbs  and  adjectives.  Dictation  was  taken  from 
their  own  set  of  reading  books.  *  Often  the  hunters 
approach  quite  near  to  a  tiger  before  they  see  it,  as 
the  striped  skin  of  the  animal  is  so  like  the  colour  of 
the  forest  grass.' 

-^n'Mw^AV.— These  sums  were  read  out  in  words  :— 

1.  2,005  +  S^^^^  +  20  +  3,010  +  990  +  9,060. 

20,095.  Ans. 

2.  From  2,090  take  19.  2,071.  Ans. 

The  following  were  given  out  in  figures : — 

3.  From  12,986,530  take  (beginning  below  the  9) 
897,019.  *  12,089,511.  Ans. 

4.  Multiply  975,607  by  6.  SfiS^M^-  Ans. 

The  scholars  were  placed  back  to  back. 
The  intelligence  of  the  class  was  tested  with  closed 
books  in  batches  of  six. 

Senior  Department. 

Music  and  Siuging.—Pifier  a  modulator  exercise 
introducing  ta  and  f e,  as  d*  ta  1  8  fe  8,  the  children 
were  tested  with  moderately  difficult  ear  exercises,  such 
as  1  fr;  drn;  nfs;  dnafrd,  sung  by  the  teacher 
to  the  syllable  la. 
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Singing  test^YJty  D. 
Id    :n    |8    :d>  |1    :f    |r    :d    Is,  :  1,   1 1,  :d    || 

Time  test,-^ 
11    :-   I-  :-   I      :      |U:1.1|1    :      1 1    :-    II 

Questions  were  asked  regarding  number  of  pulses 
and  beating  of  time.  Two  songs  were  sung  after  the 
girls  and  boys  had  sol-fa*d  their  parts  separately  from 
the  book. 

Standard  III. 

Read  a  lesson  from  one  set;  closed  books;  read  a 
lesson  from  second  set ;  closed  books  and  read  again 
from  first  set,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  whole  had 
read. 

Intelligence  was  carefully  tested,  and  the  recitation 
afforded  ample  field  for  meaning  of  phrases  and  single 
words,  not  a  line  being  omitted. 

Dictation  (read  out  by  a  pupil  teacher)  : 

*  All  over  Scotland  there  are  thousands  of  sheep  and 
lambs  diat  graze  on  the  hills  and  plains,  and  in  the 
lovely  valleys.  Are  they  put  there  merely  to  be  looked 
at  ?  No ;  they  are  there  for  use.  They  yield  not  only 
a  great  amount  of  food,  but  also  large  supplies  of 
wool,  which  is  made  into  clothing.* 

Grammar. — Taken  (i)  on  black-board— a  subject 
and  predicate  being  written,  and  the  scholars  asked  to 
complete  the  sentence  with  an  object  if  necessary, 
subjects  and  predicates  being  similarly  required.  (2) 
Sentences  were  given  on  slates,  to  be  analysed  in 
writing.  (3)  Parts  of  speech  were  asked  as  a  volun- 
tary exercise. 

Arithmetic.'-Cztds  were  given  out.     Example  :— 

1.  Multiply  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty  by  eight  thousand  and 
ninety.  7,894,707,400.  Ans. 

2.  Divide  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and 
sixty-eight  by  eighty-one  (factors).  3»§^*  ^^^* 

3.  Divide  7>34S.^7^  by  871.  8,43.^|?|^  Ans. 

4.  Take  ;£'309  los.  4fd.  from  ;^i,ooo. 

;^690  Qs.  7 id.  Ans. 

Geography. — Physical  features  of  Scotland.  As 
many  different  names  for  Capes  as  possible — definitions 
and  illustrative  examples. 

History.-- A  pupil  teacher  questioned  on  the  '  Life 
of  Bruce,'  and  the  Inspector  took  the  chief  incidents 
in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Standard  IV. 

Read  out  of  one  set  of  books  and  were  tested  for 
intelligence  with  closed  books. 

Analysis  was  tested  on  black-board  and  on  slates. 
Construction  of  sentences  introducing  adjective  and 
adverbial  phrases  was  asked,  and  every  word  was 
parsed  as  it  came  in  the  sentence. 

Dictation. — *  Often  when  the  mocking-bird  is  watch- 
ing by  the  nest  in  which  his  mate  is  sitting,  a  rustling 
is  heard  among  the  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Then  two  bright  eyes  glisten  through  the  foliage  ;  and 
presently  a  shining  body  begins  to  wreathe  itself  round 
and  round  the  trunk,  and  slowly  to  ascend.  It  is  the 
black  snake,  who  has  scented  the  eggs  of  the  mocking- 
bird, and  is  determined  to  make  a  feast  of  them.' 


Arithmetic : 

1.  Divide  ;^8i,o68  os.  7d.  by  273. 

;^296  19s.  o^  1tS<^«  Ans. 

2.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  the  month  of 
January  ?  2,678,400  sees.  Ans. 

3.  Reduce  two  hundred  and  nineteen  square  miles 
to  poles.  22,425,600  poles.  Ans. 

4.  How  many  threepences  are  there  in  seven  thou- 
sand and  ninety-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and 
ninepence  ?  567,999  threepences.  Ans. 

Geography  was  tested  by  questions  on  the  physical 
features  of  Ireland,  and  its  chief  towns. 

History. — A  searching  examination  was  made 
respecting  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Revolution ; 
the  Revolution  and  its  results. 

Repetition  taken  as  in  Standard  III. 

Standard  V. 

Reading  from  one  set  of  books.  One  sentence,  if 
well  read,  was  sufficient  for  a  pass. 

Composition. — ^The  title  of  the  story  was  *  Finding 
out  a  Thief.' 

Parsing  and  Analysis  were  tested  from  the  reading 
lesson.  No  one  was  questioned  on  the  construction  of 
sentences. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  Find  by  practice  the  value  of  356  cwts.  at 
£2  17s.  9d.  per  cwt,  ^1027  19s.  Ans. 

2.  Make  out  the  following  bill : — 

83  yds.  at  3s.  9jd.  each. 
39  lbs.  at  2s.  4-|^d.  each. 
90  pencils  at  6d.  per  dozen. 
(£^S  14s.  8^d.  +  £^  I2S.  7id.  4-  3s.  9d.)  = 

;^2o  IIS,  id.  Ans. 

3.  How  many  tons  can  I  purchase  for  ;;^29  3s.  4d. 
at  7d.  per  cwt.  ?  50  tons.  Ans. 

4.  J  of  II  -T-  3t-  i-  Ans. 

Geography. — A  drew  a  map  of  France,  B  a  map  of 
Australia,  C  a  map  of  Spain,  and  put  in  mountains 
and  rivers.  They  were  examined  orally  on  Australia 
and  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  Europe. 

History. — American  War  of  Independence  ;  causes 
of  the  war ;  leaders ;  events ;  decisive  victories.     The 
French  Revolution  was  tested  in  the  same  way,  par- 
ticular reference  being  made  to  the  career  of  Lord 
Nelson. 

Repetition  was  rigidly  tested,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  piece  professed,  no  word  or  phrase  of 
any  consequence  being  passed  over. 

Standard  VI. 

Reading  from  one  set  of  books  —  Star  Reader 
No.  VI.  *  An  Ancient  Roman  Holiday,'  '  Moses  at 
the  Fair,'  and  *  Paper.' 

Parsing  and  Analysis  were  taken  from  paragraph  2, 
*  Paper,'  page  84,  and  questions  were  asked  as  to  what 
constituted  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

Essay.— A  was  to  write  a  *  Description  of  a  Walk 
in  the  Country.'  B  the  *  Biography  of  a  Horse  or  of  a 
Dog.'    C  *  Description  of  a  Menagerie.' 
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Arithmetic : 

1.  A  cistern  containing  1,500  gallons  can  be  emptied 
by  three  pipes  in  24  hours.  In  what  time  would 
another  cistern  containing  500  gallons  be  emptied  by 
six  pipes  ?  4  hrs.  Ans. 

2.  If  I  own  y\  of  a  house  and  sell  f  of  my  share 
for  ;^4So,  what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  ? 

^2,700.  Ans. 

3.  Add  2|  of  2s,  to  '4375  of  i6s.,  and  express  the 
result  as  the  decimal  of  los.  1*225.  ^^' 

4.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £2$$  for  292  days 
at  2^  per  cent.  ^4  14s.  Ans. 

History, — Questions  on  the  various  Reform  Bills, 
Education  Acts,  Russian  War  of  1854 — 55,  and  the 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Geography  of  India,  the  physical  features  requiring 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  map.  Historical 
associations  of  the  country.  No.  i  drew  India; 
No.  2  Africa ;  No.  3  Cape  Colony. 

Repetition, — 'Parting  of  Marmion  and  Douglas,' 
and  some  lines  from  the  *  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ;*  mean- 
ing and  allusions  were  strictly  tested,  but  little  or 
nothing  was  asked  about  the  formation  of  words. 

The  sewing  was  taken  a  Standard  lower,  and  every 
item  as  given  in  Schedule  3  was  asked.  Specimens 
were  vigorously  tested  as  to  firmness  and  capability  of 
withstanding  tear  and  wear.  The  Inspector  for 
example  pushed  his  finger  through  the  button  hole, 
stretched  the  stockings,  pulled  the  patch,  and  strained 
the  dam. 

The  pupil  teachers  were  examined  in  teaching :  one 
took  an  object  lesson  on  the  'Sheep,'  and  another 
examined  Standard  I.  on  Arithmetic. 

The  class  and  general  registers  were  tested  by 
names  taken  at  hap-hazard  from  examination  schedules. 

The  general  results  of  the  examination  were  known 
before  Uie  Inspectors  left,  as  the  teachers  were  allowed 
to  help  in  examining  the  Arithmetic  and  Dictation. 


%\%  6I11SS  of  Uahr;  or,  Cause  anJr  ^Ztd. 

(Comedy  in  Five  Acts,) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  OU,  LES  EFFETS  ET 

LES  CAUSES. 

(ConUdie  en  Cinq  Actes.) 


Sc^ne  III. 
Les  m^mes,  Abigail. 


Scene  III. 
The  same  with  Abigail. 


Abigail, 

Monsieur  de  Saint-Jean  !         Monsieur  de  St  Jean  ! 
[ElleseretoumeversMasham       [She  turns  to  Masham  to 
d  qui  elle  tend  la  main,  whom  she  holds  out  her  hand, 

Bolingbroke, 

Lui-m^me,  ma  ch^re  enfant ;  The  same,  my  dear  child  ; 
et  il  faut  que  vous  soyez  n^e    and    you  must  have  been 

bom 
sous  une  hcureuse  ^toile  ! . . .    under  a  lucky  star ! . . . 
la    premiere   fois  que  vous  the  very  first  time  you  come 

venez  k  la  cour,  to  the  Court, 

y  trouver  deux  amis  ! ...  to  find  two  friends  there  ! ... 

rencontre  bien  rare   en    ce  a  meeting  very  rare  in  this 

paysUt  country  1... 


Abigail, 
[gatment,  [gaily. 

Oui,  vous  avez  raison,  Yes,  you  are  right, 

j'ai    du     bonheur !...surtout  I  have  some  good  luck!... 
aujourd'hui . . .  especially  to-day. . . 

Afasham, 

Vous  voilk  done  ddcidde         You   have   then   made  up 

your  mind 
k  vous  presenter  to  present  yourself 

chez  la  duchesse  de  North um-  before     the    Duchess     of 
berland  ?  Northumberland  ? 

Abigail 

Vous  ne  savez  pas  !  You  do  not  know  ! 

j'ai  appris  que  la  place  dtait  I  have  heard  that  the  place 
donnde. . .  was  given  away. .. 

Masham, 
Et  vous  6tes  si  joyeuse  ?  And  yet  you  are  so  happy  ? 

Abigail. 

C'est  que  j'en  ai  une  autre  I...  Because  I  have  another ! ... 
plus  agrdable,  je  crois...  a   more    pleasant    one,    I 

think... 
et  que  je  dois...  and  which  I  owe... 

Afasham. 

A  qui  done  ?  To  whom  ? 

Abigail. 

Au  hasard.  To  chance. 

Bolingbroke. 

Cela  vaut  mieux ! . . .  That's  better  ! . . . 

c'est  le  plus  commode  et  It    (chance)    is    the    most 

obliging 
le  moins  exigeant  des  pro-  and  the   least  exacting  of 
tecteurs.  protectors. 

Abigail. 

Imagincz-vous  que  Just  fancy  that 

parmi  les  belles  dames  among  the  beautiful  ladies 

quifrdquentaientlesmagasins  who  frequented   Mr.  Tom- 

de  monsieur  Tomwood,  wood's  shop, 

il  y  en  avait  une  there  was  one 

fort  aimable,  fort  gracieusc,     very  amiable,  very  gracious, 
qui  s'adressait  toujours  k  moi,  who  always  came  to  me, 
pour  acheter...or,  when  she  bought  anything 

...now, 
en  achetant  des  diamants...  when  purchasing  diamonds 

on  cause. . .  . .  .people  chat. . . 

Bolingbroke, 

Et  Miss  Abigail  cause  tr^s-  And  Miss  Abigail    speaks 
bien...  very  nicely... 

Abigail 

II   me   semblait    que   cette  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 

dame  lady 

n'dtait  pas  trfes-hcureuse  dans  was  not  very  happy  in  her 

son  menage. . .  married  life. . . 

qu'elle  dtait  esclave  dans  son  that  she  was  a  slave  in  her 

interieur,  private  life  (in  her  home), 

car  elle  me  rdpdtait  souvent  for  she  often  said  to  me  with 

avec  un  soupir. . .  a  sigh . . . 

Ah  I  ma  petite  Abigail,  Ah  !  my  little  Abigail, 

que  vous  6tes  heureuse  ici,      how  happy  you  are  here, 
vous    faites    ce    que    vous  you    do    just    what     you 

voulez...  please... 

Si  on  peut  dire  cela...  How  can  anyone  say  such  a 

thing... 
moi    qui,    enchalnde   k   ce  I  who,  tied  to  a  counter, 

comptoir, 
ne  pouvais  le  quitter...  cannot  leave  it... 

et     ne     voyais      monsieur  nor  see  Mr.  Masham  but 

Masham 
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que    le   dimanche   apr&s  la  on  Sundays  after  mass, 

messe, 
quand  il  n'^tait  pas  dc  ser-  when  he  is  not  on  duty  at 

vice  h  la  cour...  the  Court... 

Enfin  un  jour...il  y  a  pros  At  last  one  day... about  a 

d'un  mois,  month  ago, 

la  belle  dame  eut  la  fantaisie  the  handsome  lady  took  a 

fancy 
d'une   toute  petite    bonbon-  to  a  very  tiny  gold  lozenge 

ni^re  en  or,  box, 

d'un  travail  exquis...presque  of  ex(]uisite  workmanship... 

rien...  atnfle... 

trente  guin^es ! ...  Mais  elle  thirty  guineas... but  she  had 

avait  oubli^  sa  bourse. . .  forgotten  her  purse. . . 

et  je  dis  :  and  I  said : 

On  enverra  ce  bijou  k  llidtel  This  box  shall  be  sent  to 

de  milady. . .  my  lady's  mansion . . . 

Mais  milady,  que  cela  sem-  But    mv  lady,  whom  that 

blait  embarrasser,  (offer)    seemed    to    em- 

barrass, 
h^sitait  \  nommer  son  h6tel,   hesitated  to  name  her  abode, 
sans  doute  k  cause  de  son  no  doubt  on  account  of  her 

mari...  husband... 

kqui  elle  nevoulait  pas  dire...  to  whom  she  did  not  wish  to 

speak  of  it... 
il  y  a  de  grandes  dames  there  are  great  ladies 

qui  ne  disent  pas  k  leurmari. . .  who  do  not  like  to  tell  every- 
thing to  their  husbands 
et     je     m'^criai :     Gardez,  and  I  said :  Take  it,  take  it, 

gardez,  milady,  my  lady, 

je  prends  tout  sur  moi.  I  will  be  responsible  for  it 

Vous  daignez  done  dtre  ma  You  are  willmg  really  to  be 

caution?  my  security ? 

r^pondit-elle  avec  un  sourire  she   exclaimed  with  a  be- 

charmant...  witching  smile... 

Cest  bien,  je'rcviendrai !...     Very  well,  you  will  see  me 

again  soon!... 
— Mais  pas  du  tout,  — But  not  at  all, 

dest  qu'elle  ne  revint  pas...     she  did  not  return... 

Bolingbroke, 

\riarU.  {laughing. 

La  grande  dame  ^tait  une  The    great    lady    was     a 
friponne.  swindler. 

Abigail, 
J'en  eus  bien  peur...  I  was  very  much  afraid  she 

was, 
car  un  mois  s'^tait  €covX€...     for   a   month  had   slipped 

away... 
Monsieur    Tomwood     ^tait  and  Mr.  Tomwood  was  in 

bien  mal  dans  ses  affaires,      very  bad  circumstances, 
et   les  trente   guindes  dont  The  30  guineas  for  which  I 

j'avais  nfpondu,  was  responsible 

je  les  devais  k  lui . . .  must  be  paid  either  to  him . . . 

ou  k  ses  cr^anciers...  or  to  his  creditors... 

C'^tait  Ik  ce  qui  me  d^solait,  That  was  what  troubled  me, 
ce  dont,  pour  rien  au  monde,  and  I  dared  not  speak  of  it 

je  n'aurais  os€  parler  k  per-      to  anyone. . . 

Sonne... 
mais  j'^tais  ddcidde  k  vendre  but  had  resolved  to  sell 
tout  ce  que  ie  poss^dais...       all  I  possessed... 
mes  plus  belles  robes,  m6me  my  finest  dresses,  even  this 

ceUe-ci,  one, 

qui  me  va  bien,  k  ce  qu'on  which    suits   me   so   well, 

dit  people  say. 

Bolingbroke, 
Trte-bicn.  Very  well  indeed. 

Mas?iam, 
£t  qui  vous  rend  encore  plus  And  which  makes  you  still 

jolie,  more  beautiful, 

si  c*est  possible.  if  possible. 

Abigail, 
Voilk  pourquoi   j'avais  tant  That  is  why  it  was  so  diffi- 

de  peine  cult  for  me 

k  me  decider... Enfin  j'dtais  to  decide ...  At  last  I  had 

rdsolue...  decided... 


lorsque  hier  au  soir  when  yesterday  evening 

une  voiture  s'arrdte  k  la  porte,  a  carriage  stopped  at  tlie 

door, 
une  dame  en  descend,  d^tait  a  lady  got  out  of  it— it  was 

milady...  my  lady... 

*Bien     des     affaires     trop  'Important business toolong 

longues 
k  m'expliquer    Favaient  re-  to    explain    bad    detained 

tenue...  her... 

et  puis  elle  ne  pouvait  sortir    and  besides  she  could  not 

leave 
de  chez  elle  k  sa  volontd...      home  when  she  chose... 
et  elle  tenait  cependant  and  yet  she  was  anxious 

k     venir     elle-m^me     s'ac-  to  come  and  pay  her  debts 

quitter'...  herself'... 

Tout  en   parlant   elle  avait  While  she  was  speaking  she 

remar(}u^  observed 

que  j'avais  encore  des  larmes  that  I  had  still  tears  in  my 

dans  les  yeux,  eyes, 

quoique  je  me  fusse  hitde       although  I  hastened 
de  les  essuyer  k  son  arriv^e.    to    dry   them    when     she 

arrived. 
II  fallut  bien   alors  lui  ra-  I  was  compelled  to  tell  her 

conter 
et  ma  d^tresse,  et  ma  posi-  of  my  distress,  position, 

tion, 
et     Tembarras    ou    je     me  and  the  trouble  in  which  I 

trouvais...  was:... 

elle  avait  tant  de  bont^...        She  was  so  kind... 
et  moi  tant  de  chagrin  !  and  I  was  so  put  out ! 

Enfin  je  lui  parlai  de  tout.       At   last  I  told  her   abom 

everything, 
except^        de         monsieur  except  about  Mr.  Masham... 

Masham... 
et    quand    elle    sut   que  je  and  when  she  heard  that  I 

voulais,  intended, 

ce  matin,  me  presenter  chez  this  morning,  to  go  to  the 

la  duchesse  de  Northum-      Duchess  of  Nonhumber- 

berland...  land... 

dest  elle  qui  me  dit :  she  said  : 

N'y  allez  pas,  *  Do  not  go  there, 

vous     senez    trop    malheu-  you  would  be  unhappy... 

reuse... 
d'ailleurslaplaceestdonn^e...  besides  the  place  is  filled 

up... 
Mais  moi,  mon  enfant,  but  my  child, 

je  tiens  dans  le  monde  et  k  la  in  society  and  at  Court   I 

cour  keep  up 

une  maison  assez  consider-  a  large  establishment... 

able... 
ou,  par  malheur,  in  which,  unfortunately, 

je   ne  suis    pas  toujours  la  I  am  not  always  the  mis- 

maitresse...  tress... 

n'importe,  je  vous  y  offre  une  Never  mind,  I  offer  you  a 

place...  place  there... 

voulez-vous  I'accepter  ?. . .         will  you  accept  it  ?. . . 
Et  je  me  jetai  dans  ses  bras  I   threw   myself    into    her 

en  lui  disant :  arms,  saying  : 

Disposez  de  moi  et  de  ma  Do  what  you  like  with  me 

vie...  and  my  life... 

je  ne  vous  quitterai  plus,  I  will  never  leave  you, 

je  partagerai  vos  peines  et  I  will  share  your  grids  and 

vos  chagrins . . .  your  sorrows. 

— Cest  bien,  me  dit-elle  avec  — Very  well,  said  she  with 

Amotion  ;  much  emotion  ; 

pr^sentez-vous    demain    au  present  yourself  to-morrow 

palais,  at  the  palace, 

et  demandez  la  dame  dont  je  and  ask  tor  the  lady  whose 

vous  donne  le  nom.  name  I  give  you. 

Elle  ^crivit  alors  sur  le  comp-  She    then   wrote    on    the 

toir  deux  mots  counter  two  words 

que  j'ai  pris,  que  j'ai  lk...et  which  I  took  and  which  I 

les  voici.  have  here. .  .here  they  are. 

Masham. 
Cest  tr^s-singulier...  Tis  very  singular... 

Bolingbroke, 
Et  ce  papier,  peut-on  le  voir  r  May  we  see  the  paf«r  ? 
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Abigail. 
\le  lui  donnanL  \,S^'^^g  '^  ^^'w* 

Ccrtainement ! . . .  Certainly ! . . . 

Bolingbroke, 
[souriani,  [smiling. 

Ah  !  ah  1  rien  qu'k  sa  bont^,  Ah  1  Ah !  From  her  kind- 
ness alone 
je  I'aurais  devin^e.  I  should  have  guessed  it. 

(A   Abigail.)  Ce  mot  a  6t6  {To    Abigail.)     Was    this 

^crit  devant  vous,  word  written  before  you 

par  votre  nouvelle    protec-  by  your  new  protectress  ? 

trice?... 

Abigail. 

Qui  vraiment...  Est-ce  que.  Yes,  of  course...  Do   you 

par  hasard,  happen 

vousconnaftriezcettedcriture?  to  know  the  writing  ? 

Bolingbroke. 
[froidemenU  [coolly. 

Oui,  mon  enfant...  Yes,  my  child,.. 

c^t  celle  de  la  reine.  it  is  the  Queen's  writing. 

Abigaih 
[avec  jde.  U^yfi^^^y- 

La  reine  !...  cst-il  possible?    The  Queen... Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ? 

Masham. 
[de  mhne.  [j^^xfi^^fy'  * 

La  reine  vous  donne  The  Queen  offers  you 

une  place  aupr^  d'elle...         a  place  near  her  person... 
et    sa   protection!...  et  son  her   protection  !... and    her 

amitie...  friendship... 

voilil  notre  fortune  assur^  k  Your  fortune  is  made  for 
jamais.  ever. 

Bolingbroke. 
[passant  entre  eux  deux.      [passing  between  the  two. 
Attendez,  mes    amis,  atten-  Wait,  my  friends,  wait... 

dez... 
ne  vous  rdjouissez  pas  trop  do  not  rejoice  too  soon  I 
d'^vance  1 

AbigaiL 

C'est  la  reine  qui  Pa  dit,  The  Queen  herself  said  so, 

et  une  reine  est    maitresse  and  the  Queen  is  mistress 
chez  elle  !  in  her  own  house  I  ^ 

Bolingbroke. 

Fas  celle-1^... Douce  et  bonne  Not  that   one... Gentle  and 

]>ar  caract^re,  good  in  disposition, 

mais  faible  et  inddcise,      *      but  weak  and  undecided, 
n'osant  prendre  un  parti  not  daring  to  take  any  side 

sins  prendre  Favis  de  ceux  without  asking  the  advice  of 

.  qui  Tentoiirent,  those  who  surround  her, 

elle  devait  n^cessairement       she  must  of  necessity 
se  laisser  subjuguer  allow  herself  to  be  ruled 

par    ses   conseillers   et   ses  by    her     councillors     and 

.  favoris,  favourites, 

ct'il  s'est  trouvd  pr^s  d'elle      and  there  happened  to  be 

about  her  person 
une  femme  k  I'esprit  ferme,     a  woman  with  a  strong  will, 
r^olu  et  audacieux,  resolute  and  bold, 

au  coup  d'oeil  juste  et  prompt,  with  an  accurate  and  rapid 

glance, 
qui    vise    toujours    droit    et  which    is    always    directed 

haut  I . . .  straight  and  high ! . . . 

c^est  lady  Churchill,  It  is  Lady  Churchill, 

duchesse  de  Marlborough,      Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
plus  grand  g^n^ral  que  son  a  greater  general  than  her 

mari  lui-m^me,  husband  himself, 

plus  adroite  cju'il  n'est  vaillant,  more  skilful  than  he  is  valiant, 
plus    ambitieuse  'qull   n'est  more  ambitious 'than  he  is 

avare»  miserly. 


plus  reine  enfin  que  sa  souve-  more  a  queen,  in  short,  than 
raine,  her  sovereign, 

qu'elle  conduit  et  dirige  par  whom  she  leads  and  directs 
la  main . . .  with  her  hand. . . 

la  main  qui  tient  Ic  sceptre,     that  hand  which  holds  the 

sceptre. 

Abigail. 

La  reine  aime  beaucoup  cette  Does  the  Queen  then  love 
duchesse  ?  this  Duchess  much  ? 

Bolingbroke. 

Elle  la  d^teste  I...  She  hates  her  I... 

en   Fappelant    sa    meilleure  although  all  the  while  she  . 

amie  1 . . .  calls  her  her  best  friend ! . . . 

et  sa  meilleure  amie  le  lui  and  her  best  friend  pays  her 

rend  bien.  back  in  her  own  coin. 


Translate  into  French  the  following  sentences  taken 

from  the  '  Verre  d'Eau.' 

Scene  3. 

Now  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  We  were  in  bad  circttm- 
stances.  It  was  so  difficult  for  me  to  find  her.  They  were 
anxious  (tenir  k)  however  to  come  themselves.  We  should  have 
guessed  it  from  their  kindness  alone;  I  hate  her  and  she  pays 
me  back  in  my  own  coin.  If  that  is  the  case  wc  have  some  hope. 
What  ffoodness !  I  have  not  much  faith  in  it  Another  aitair 
which  I  have  so  much  at  heart. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TRANSLATED    BY     A.     M.     BOWER, 
Late  Master  in  Umoersiiy  College  School,  London, 


Jeanne  iVArc 


XII. 


Joan  of  Arc. 


Son  p^re,  hommc  d'Age  et 

austere, 
entendit     avec     peine     ces 

bruits 
de  visions  et  de  merveilles 
sous  son  toit  de  paysan. 


Her  father,  an  aged    and 

austere  man, 
heard  with    sorrow    these 

reports 
of  visions  and  miracles 
under  his  peasant  roof  ( =  in 

his  humble  home). 
II  ne  croyait  point  sa  famille  He    did   not    consider  his 

family 
worthy  of  these  dangerous 

heavenly  visions, 
of  these  visits  of  angels  and  ' 

saints 
which  made  the  neighbours 

gossip. 
All  connection  with  spirits 


digne  de  ces    favours  dan- 

*    gereuses  du  ciel, 

;de  ces  visites  d'anges  et  de 

saintes 
'qui     faisaient     causer     ses 

voisins. 
Toute     relation     avec    les 

"  esprits 
lui  ^tak  suspecte, 
k  uhe  ^poque  surtout  ou 
la  cr^dulite  superstitieuse 
attribuait  tant  de  choses 
au3f  mauvais  esprits, 
-et  oil  Texorcisme  et  le  bticher 

piinissaient  tout  commerce 
avec  le  monde  invisible. 
II  attribuait  ces  m^lancolies 

et  ces  illusions  de  sa  fille 

k  des  d^sordres  de  santd. 
II  d^sirait  la  marier. 


was  suspected  by  him, 
especially  at  a  time  when 
superstitious  credulity 
attributed  so  many  things 
to  wicked  spirits, 
and  when  exorcism  and  the 
stake 
punished  all  intercourse 
with  the  unseen  world. 
He  (her  father)  attributed 

this  melancholy 
and  these  illusions  of  his 

daughter 
to  a  bad  state  of  health. 
He    wished    to    get    her 

married, 
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afin  que  Pamour  d*un  ^poux 

et  des  enfants    apaisit  son 

Ame, 
et  que  les  distractions  de  la 

mfere  de  famille 

fissent  ^vaporer  ces  imagina- 
tions. 

II  pou^sa  quelquefois 

I'incr^dulitd  jusqu'k  la 
rudessc  ; 

il  dit  \  Jeanne  que, 

*  s'il  apprenait  qu'elle  donndt 
crdance 

k  ses  pr^tendus  entretiens 

avec  les  csprits  tentateurs 
et  qu'elle  se  m^lAt 
aux  hommes  de  guerre, 
il  la  voudrait  voir 

noy<5e  par  ses  fr^res, 

ou  qu'il  la  noierait  lui-meme 


de  ses  propres  mains.' 


Ce  d^plaisir  de  sa  m^re 

et  ces  menaces  mSmes 
de  son  p^re  n'dtouffaient 
ni  les  visions  ni  les  voix. 


so  that    her    love  for  her 

husband 
and    her    children     might 

soothe  her  mind, 
and    (in    order   that)    the 

thoughts  of  the  mother  of 

a  family 
might  cause  these  thoughts 

(fancies)  to  pass  away. 
Sometimes  he  pushed 
his  unbelief  to  harshness  ; 

he  told  Joan  that, 

'  if  he  found  that  she  gave 

credence 
to  these  pretended  conver- 
sations 
with  tempting  spirits 
and  if  she  mingled  with 
men  of  war  (soldiers), 
he  would  like  (wish)  to  see 

her 
drowned  by  her  brothers, 
or  he  would  drown  her  him- 
self 
with  his  own  hands.' 


XIII. 


of    her 


The    displeasure 

mother 
and  even  the  threats 
of  her  father  stifled 
neither  the  visions  nor  the 

voices, 
autre  Obedient  in  everything  else. 


Ob^issante    en    toute 

chose, 
Jeanne  d^sirait  obdir  m6me  Joan  wished  to  be  obedient 


even  in  this 
but  the  inspiration  was 
stronger  than  her  will. 
Heaven  must  be  obeyed 
before  man, 

and  the  heavenly  sign  was 
for  her 

plus  impdrieux  que  la  nature,  more  imperious  (authorita- 
tive) than  nature. 


en  ceci ; 
mais  rinspiration  ^tait 
plus  obstin^e  que  la  volontd. 
Le  ciel  devait  etre  ob^i 
avant  les  hommes, 
et  le  prodige  ^tait  pour  elle 


EUe  g^missait  de  d^sob^ir, 

et  elle  suppliait  Dieu 

de  lui  ^pargner  ces  efforts 
qui  d^chiraient  son  coeur. 
Elle  esp^rait  bien 
obtenir  plus  tard  le  cong^ 

et  le  pardon  de  ses  parents. 


her     dis- 


the 


She     lamented 

obedience, 
and     she     besought 

Almighty 
to  spare  her  these  struggles 
which  tore  her  very  souL 
She  hoped  indeed 
later  to    obtain   the    leave 

(permission) 
and    the    pardon    of    her 

parents, 
as,  in  fact, 
they  pardoned  her 
when  her  glory  had  justified 
her     dis- 


comme,  en  effet, 

ils  lui  pardonn^rent 

quand  sa  gloire  eut  justifi^ 

k  leurs  yeux  sa  d^sobdissance.  in    their     eyes 

obedience. 
L'inspiration  est  comme    le  Inspiration  is  like  genius ; 

gdnie : 
on  ne  la  couronne  we  only  crown  it 

qu'apr^s  I'avoir  combattue.      after  having  fought  with  it. 

XIV. 

Mais  il  y   avait  k  c6td  de  But  there  was  at  Joan's  side 
Jeanne 


un  homme  de  son  sang, 
plus  simple  que  son  p^re, 
ou  plus  tcndre  ou  plus  en- 

thousiastc, 
dans  le  sein  de  qui 
la  pauvre  inspirde  trouvait 


a  man  of  her  own  family, 
more  simple  than  her  father, 
or  more  tender  and  enthu- 
siastic, 
in  whose  heart 
the    poor     inspired    (girl) 
found 


cr^ance  ou  du  moins  piti^ ; 

c*^tait  son  oncle, 

dont  rhistoire  aurait  dii  con- 
server 

la  figure  et  le  nom, 

car  il  fut  le  premier  croyant 

k  sa  ni^ce  et  le  premier  com- 
plice 

de  son  gdnie. 

Ces  seconds  p^res,  dans  les 
families, 

sont  souvent  plus  patemels 

que  les  p^res  vdritables, 

et  ils  ont  plus  de  faiblesse 

pour  les  enfants  de  la  maison, 

parce  qu'ils  se  d^fient 
moins  de  leur  amour 
et  qu'ils  aiment  par  choix 

et  non  par  devoir. 

Tel  paratt  avoir  €X,€ 

I'oncle  de  Jeanne, 

le  p^re  de  predilection,     . 

le  consolateur,  le  confident, 

puis  enfin  I'interm^iaire 
sdduit  par  son  coeur 
entre  sa  ni^e  et  le  ciel. 

Pour  soustraire  Jeanne 
aux   obsessions    et    aux  re- 
proches 

de  son  p^re  et  de  ses  fr^res, 
I'onde  la  prit  quelque  temps 

chez    lui,  sous   pr^texte    de 

soigner 
sa  femme  alit^e. 
Jeanne  profita  de  cc  court 

s^jour 
loin  des  yeux  de  ses  parents 

pour  ob^ir  k  ce  qui  lui  com- 

mandait 
dans  Pime. 
Elle  pria  son  oncle 
d'aller  k  Vaucouleurs, 
ville    de   guerre,  voisine  de 

Domremy, 
et  de  r^clamer  I'inten-ention 

du  sire  de  Baudricourt, 
commandant  de  la  ville, 
pour  qu'elle  pQt  accomplir  sa 

mission. 
L'oncle,  sdduit  par  sa  ni^ce 

et  sans  doute  pouss^  par  sa 
femme, 

se  rendit  avec  simplicity  k 
leurs  ddsirs. 

II  alia  k  Vaucouleurs 

et  rendit  au  sire  de  Baudri- 
court 

le  message  dont 

il  s'dtait  complaisamment 
chargd 

L'homme  de  guerre  dcouta 

avec  une  indulgente  ddrision 

le  pays»an ; 
il  semblait 


credence  or  at  least  pity  ; 

that  was  her  uncle, 

of  whom  history  ought  to 
have  preserved 

the  portrait  and  the  name, 

for  he  was  the  first  believer 

in  his  niece  and  the  first 
who  was  aware 

of  her  genius. 

The  second  fathers,  in 
families, 

are  often  more  fatherly 

than  the  real  fathers, 

and  they  have  more  indul- 
gence 

for  the  children  of  the 
house, 

because  they  mistrust 

their  love  less, 

and  because  they  love  from 
choice 

and  not  from  a  feeling  of 
duty. 

Such  appears  to  have  been 

Joan's  uncle, 

the  father  of  her  choice 
(love), 

her  comforter,  her  con- 
fidant, 

then  finally  her  mediator 

overcome  by  his  love 

between  his  niece  and 
heaven. 

To  protect  Joan 

agamst  the  importunate  re* 
monstrances  and  re- 
proaches 

of  her  father  and  brothers, 

her  uncle  took  her  for  some 
time 

to  his  home,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  taking  care  of 

his  bedridden  wife. 

Joan  profited  by  this  short 
stay 

far  from  the  eyes  of  her 
parents 

to  obey  that  which  com- 
manded her 

in  her  soul. 

She  begged  her  uncle 

to  go  to  Vaucouleurs, 

a  garrison  town,  near  to 
Domremy, 

an^  to  claim  (demand)  the 
mtervention  (mediation) 

of  the  Lord  of  Baudricourt, 

commandant  of  the  town, 

in  order  that  she  mi^t 
fulfil  her  mission. 

The  uncle,  won  over  by  his 
niece 

and  doubtless  urged  on  by 
his  wife, 

good-naturedly  yielded  to 
their  wishes. 

He  went  to  Vaucouleurs 

and  delivered  to  the  Lord  of 
Baudricourt 

the  message  of  which 

he  had  so  kindly  taken 
charge. 

The  officer  in  question  lis- 
tened 

with  indulgent  scorn  to  the 
peasant: 

It  seemed  to  him 
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qu'il  n'y  eftt  qu'^  sourire, 

en  effet,  de  la  d^mence 

d'une  paysanne  dc  dix-sept 
ans 

s'ofirant  k  accomplir  pour  le 
Dauphin 

et  pour  le  royaume 

ce  que  des  milliers  de  cheva- 
liers, 

de  politiques  et  d'hommes 
d'armes 

ne  pouvaient  faire 

par  la  force  du  gdnie  et  des 
bras. 

^Voos  n'avez  autre  chose  k 
faire, 

dit  Baudricourt  au  messager 

des  miracles  enle  cong^diant, 

que  de  renvoyer  votre  ni^e, 

bien  souffletde,  chez  son  p^re.' 

L'onde  revint,  convaincu 

sans  doute  par  Tincrddulit^ 
de  Baudricourt  et  rdsolu 
d'enlever  pour  jamais  cette 

illusion 
de  I'esprit  des  femmes. 
Mais    Jeanne     avait     tant 

d*empire 
sur  lui,  et  la  conviction 
la  rendait  si  doquente, 
qu'dle    reconquit    prompte- 

ment 
la  foi  perdue  de  son  oncle 
et  qu'elle  lui  persuada 
de  la  mener  lui-m^me  k  Vau- 

couleurs, 
k  I'insu  de  ses  parents. 
EUe  sentait  bien  que  c'^tait 
le  pas  d^cisif 
et  qu'une  fois  hors  du  village 

elle  n'y  rentrerait  jamais. 

EUe  fit   confidence  de  son 

depart 
k  une  jeune  fille 
qa'elle  aimait  tendrement, 
nomm^   Mang^te,    et   elle 

pria  avec  elle 
en  la  recommandant  k  Dieu. 

Elle   cacha  son    dessein   k 

celle 
qa'elle  aimait  encore  davan- 

tage 
et  qui  s'appelait  Haumette, 

'  craignant,  dit-elle  apr^ 

de    ne   pouvoir   vaincre   sa 

douleur 
de  la  quitter 
si  elle  lui  disait  adieu  ; 
elle  pleura  beaucoup  en  secret 
et  vainquit  ses  larmes.' 


that  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  smile, 

in  fact,  at  the  madness 

of  a  peasant  girl  of  17  years 
of  age 

who  oSered  herself  to  ac- 
complish for  the  Dauphin 

and  for  his  kingdom 

what  thousands  of  cavaliers, 

of  politicians  and  soldiers 

could  not  effect 

by  the  force  of  genius  and 

of  arms. 
'You  have  nothing  else  to 

said  Baudricourt  to  the 
messenger 

with  the  miracles  as  he  dis- 
missed him, 

than  to  send  back  your 
niece, 

after  having  well  chastised 
her,  home  to  her  father.* 

The  uncle  returned,  con- 
vinced 

no  doubt  hi  Baudricourt's 

want  of  belief  and  resolved 

to  do  a>vay  for  ever  with 
this  illusion 

in  the  minds  of  women. 

But  Joan  had  so  much  in- 
fluence 

over  him,  and  his  firm  faith 

made  her  so  eloquent, 

that  she  quickly  regained 

the  lost  faith  of  her  uncle, 
and  that  she  persuaded  him 
to  take  her  to  Vaucouleurs, 

unknown  to  her  parents. 

She  felt  plainly  that  it  was 

the  decisive  step 

and  that  once  out  of  the 
village 

she  would  never  again  re- 
enter it. 

She  confided  her  departure 

to  a  young  girl 

whom  she  tenderly  loved, 

called    Mangete,   and    she 

prayed  with  her 
while  committing  her  into 

the  hands  of  God 
She  concealed  her  design 

from  her 
whom  she  loved  still  more 

dearly 
and      who      was      called 

Haumette, 
'fearing,   said    she    after- 
wards, 
her    inability  to   overcome 

her  grief 
on  leaving  her 
if  she  bade  her  adieu  ; 
she  wept  much  in  secret 
and  conquered  her  tears.' 


XV, 

V^tue   d'une  robe  de   drap  Dressed  in  a  red  cloth  gown, 

rouge, 
selon  le  costume    des  pay-  according  to  the  customs  of 

sannes  the  peasants 

dc  la  conlr^  Jeanne  partit     of  her  country,  Joan  set  off 


k  pied  avec  son  oncle. 
Arriv^e  k  Vaucouleurs, 
elle  regut  Phospitalite 

chez  la  femme  d'un  charron, 

cousin  de  sa  m^re. 
Baudricourt,      vaincu      par 

I'insistance 
de  I'oncle  et  par  I'obstination 

de  la  ni^ce,  consentit  k  la 

recevoir, 
non  par  cr^dulit^  mais  par 

lassitude. 
II  fut  ^mu  de  la  beautd 

de  cette  jeune  paysanne, 

Sue  son  chevalier  Daulon 
^peint  en  ces  termes 
vers  cette  ^poque : 
'  Elle  ^tait  jeune  fille, 
belle  et  bien  form^, 
dit-il    en    ddcrivant    chaste- 

ment 
jusqu'auxgr&ces  de  la  femme.' 

Baudricourt  I'ayant  inter- 
rogde,         ' 

Jeanne  lui  dit  avec  un  accent 

de  fermet^  modeste 

qui  prenait  son  autorit^ 

non  en  elle-m^me, 

mais  dans  ce  qui 

lui  avait  ^t^  inspire  d'en 
haut : 

'  Je  viens  k  vous 

au  nom  de  Dieu,  mon  Seig- 
neur, 

afin  que  vous  mandiez  au 
Dauphin 

de  se  bien  tenir  ou  il  est, 

de  ne  point  offrir  de  bataille 
aux  ennemis  en  ce  moment, 

parce  que  Dieu  lui  donnera 
secours  dans  la  mi-car6me. 
Le  royaume,  ajouta-t-elle, 

ne  lui  appartient  pas, 

mais  k  Dieu,  son  Seigneur. 
Toutefois  11    lui    destine   le 

royaume ; 
malgr^  les  ennemis,  il  sera  roi, 

et  dest  moi 

qui  le  mineral  sacrcr  k 
Reims )' 


on  foot  with  her  uncle. 

On  arriving  at  Vaucouleurs, 

she  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained 

by  the  wife  of  a  wheel- 
wright, 

her  mother's  cousin. 

Baudricourt,  overcome  by 
the  importunities 

of  the  uncle  and  by  the  per- 
sistency 

of  his  niece,  consented  to 
receive  her, 

not  from  belief  but  out  of 
weariness. 

He  was  touched  by  the 
beauty 

of  this  young  peasant  girl, 

whom  his  captain  Daulon 

describes  in  these  words 

about  this  period : 

*  She  was  a  young  girl, 
beautiful  and  well  formed,' 
said    he,  while    describing 

chastely 

even  the  very  charms  of  the 
woman. 

Baudricourt,  having  inter- 
rogated her, 

Joan  spoke  to  him  in  a  tone 

of  modest  firmness 

which  derived  its  authority 

not  from  herself, 

but  from  what 

had  been  inspired  into  her 
from  on  high : 

*  I  come  to  you 

in  the  name  of  God,   my 

Master, 
in  order  that   you    should 

send  word  to  the  Dauphin 
to  be  on  his  guard  where 

he  is, 
not  to  offer  battle 
to  the  enemy  at  the  present 

time, 
because  God  will  send  him 
succour  in  Lent 
The    kingdom,    continued 

she, 
does  not  belong  to  him  (the 

Dauphin), 
but  to  God,  his  Master. 
Nevertheless,  God  destines 

the  kingdom  for  him  ; 
in  spite  of  his  enemies,  the 

Dauphin  will  be  king, 
and  it  is  I 
who  will  conduct  him  to  be 

crowned  at  Rheims  I ' 


Gnunmatical  Notes,  Questions,  Sentences,  and  Pieces 
for  Translation  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Causer,  to  talk  ;  caoseur,  talker ;  causerie,  pleasant  conver- 
sation ;  causeuse,  a  settee ;  causette,  a  chat.  Le  xnal  =  evil. 
Distractioas  =  change  of  thought  and  thoughtlessness.  Rude 
does  not  mean  r^/r,  out  hard,  Dur  =  hard,  rough.  Impoli  = 
nncivil,  rude.  Cr^ance  =  credence,  credit,  debt  owing  to  the 
criancieTy  creditor ;  le  dSbiteur  owes  une  deiU^  a  debt.  Et  ^«'clle 
se  meldt  (que  put  for  si  takes  subj.), 

CHAPTER  Xnit 
Bien  added  to  a  v^b  intensifies  its  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Se  defier  de  (to  mistrust),  but  se  fier  h  (to  trust).  L'Esprit 
consolateur  or  Le  consolateur,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Se  soustraire 
<i  (=  to  save  or  escape  from) ;  se  soustraire  ^^  (=  to  abstract 
from).  Commander  quelque  chose  h  quelque  (hence  ltd  com- 
mandait),  Voisin  is  both  noun  and  adj.  The  scriptural  *  thy 
neighbour*  »  ton  prochain  (invariable).  Rendre  =  to  give 
back ;  se  rendre  =  to  yield  or  betake  oneself.  La  politique  =: 
policy  ;  le  politique  =  politician.  Note  :  a  mon  (ton,  son, 
notre,  votre,  leur)  insu  =  without  my  (thy,  his,  our,  your,  their) 
knowledge.  Au  vu  et  au  su  de  =  with  the  full  knowledge  of. 
Elle  cacha  son  dessein  h.  (cacher  always  takes  k  5  from ;  but 
se  cacher  de),    Dessein  =  plan ;  dessin  =  drawing. 

CHAFfER  XV. 

Mi  =:  half;  middle ;  mid.  A  mi  —  c6te  =  half-way  up  (the 
hill).  En  r^ferer  ^  =  to  submit  the  case  to.  Le  cure  is  the 
priest  in  charge,  1.^.,  the  rector,  vicar,  incumbent,  but  le  vicaire 
IS  the  curate  of  le  curL 

(To  he  continued.) 


(Bvx  ^txMtixk  Class* 

BY  DR.   GEORGE  BEACH,  M.A. 
Head  Master  of  Christ  Church  School^  MacclesJUid. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

General  Remarks. —  Geography,  as  ordinarily  studied,  is  of 
little  use  for  the  purposes  of  intellectual  training,  appealing  (as 
it  does)  almost  entirely  to  one  of  the  lowest  mental  faculties,  the 
memoiy.  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  *  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  great  absurdity  that  History  and  Geography  should  be  taught 
in  schools,  except  in  the  elementary  ones  for  the  children  of  the 
labouring  classes^  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is  limited.' 

Notwithstanding,  more  than  any  other  j^eople,  Englishmen,  as 
a  conmiercial  and  colonising  nation,  re(}uire  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses a  sound  and  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphical facts  ;  and  now  that  the  franchise  is  extended  to  the 
masses,  whose  suffrages  decide  measures  involving  the  welfare 
or  disaster  of  millions  subject  to  them  (every  Exighshman  rules 
ten  Hindoos),  it  b  incumbent  upon  this  Imperial  race,  whose 
pro-consuls  n\t  immense  territories,  to  have  within  easy  reach 
the  materials  for  forming  at  least  approximately  correct  judg- 
ments. 

Taking  this  view,  it  is  just  and  wise  of  the  Department  to 
insist  so  strenuously,  and  dwell  so  perpetually,  upon  the  geo- 
graphy of  our  Empire.    Knowledge  should  begin  at  home. 

The  questions  propounded  offer,  also,  an  exceedingly  ample 
choice,  are  as  a  rule  verv  fiur  ones,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion are  such  as  an  intelligent  voter  could  say  something  about 
After  a  close  scrutiny  of  about  6ve  hundred  questions  we  cal- 
culate, that  female  students  can  secure  forty  per  cent.,  ^and  male 
students  twenty-five  per  cent  (even  incluaing  Physical  Geo- 
graphv)  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks,  by  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  recent 
extension  of  '  Further  India '  by  the  annexation  of  Burmah  will 
certainly  tend  to  maintain  this  high  per  centage.  After  an.  ex.* 
haustive  analysis  of  the  aforesaid  five  hundred  questions,  we 
fail  to  discover  any  classification  that  would  really  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  us ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  following  points  seem 
the  favourites,  and  are  touched  upon  nearly  every  year.  Almost 
every  paper  contains  a  historical  question,  Notes  of  lesson, 
*  where  and  what '  question,  and  queries  upon  railways,  govern- 
ment, races,  and  productions  ;  lists  of  our  possessions  too  are 
very  frequently  demanded. 

As  to  Method  of  Study. — ^The  map  should  be  ever  under  the 
eye,  and  no  information  should  be  read  without  the  bodily  or 
mental  vision  viewing  the  associated  district 

Let  our  students  striv^  to  cultivate  what  we  will  call  (for  lack 
of  a  better  name)  imaginative  or  associative  memory.  We  our- 
selves (and  we  know  many  other  instances)  having  foigotten  a 


fact,  can  frequently  picture  before  us  the  requisite  page  or  map, 
and  re-read  the  desired  information.  The  eminent  blindfold 
chess-player,  Mr.  Blackbume,  has  told  us  that  this  is  his  modus 
videndi  et  ludendi  et  vincendi. 

We  do  NOT  recommend  the  traditional  method,  still  appli- 
cable to  some  subjects,  and  so  often  insisted  upon,  of  making 
one's  own  abstract  of  geographical  information.  There  being  so 
many  serviceable  epitomes  published,    and  even  the   Uuger  i 
geographies  denoting  the  salient  features  by  large  type,  it  is  . 
simply  waste  of  time. 

The  student  can,  by  reading  only,  digest  at  least  five  pages, 
whilst  compiling  a  written  synopsis  of  one,  and  by  his  own  freely 
made  marks  in  the  margin  of  tne  manual,  can  distinguish  what 
he  considers  essential,  where  his  own  views  di&r  from  the  com* 
pilers,  or  where  the  necessities  of  this  examination  demand. 
This  abstract-making  was  '  all  very,  well '  in  the  da^  of  and*  ' 
quated,  unsuitable  and  inferior  compilations,  but  philanthropic 
publishers  and  litterateurs  have  happily  (reed  the  student  qf  > 
1888  from  much,  though  not  the  whole,  of  this  drudgery. 

When  once  the  primary  features  of  a  country  are  known,  the  ' 
Phpical    Geography,   studied  conjointly,  should    enormously 
assist  with  its  associative  and  deductive  aid.  -    .' 

Sometimes  the  candidate  is  required  and  sometimes  advised,  . 
to  answer  specified  questions.  Let  both  the  command  and  the-  - 
counsel  be  considered  equally  imperative. . 

Map-drawing  czxi  scarcely  have  its,  importance  exaggerated. 
One  question,  at  least,  is  always',  and  oftentimes  severaf,  devoted 
to  it  In  the  Syllabus  itself,  for  females,  it  is  placed  in  the 
foreground.  To  show  the  prevaihng  tendency  it  will  be  merely 
sufficient  to  reproduce  '  my  |  Lords '  ipsa  verba,  which  may  vary 
year  by  year. 

(i)  *  Candidates  must  draw  one  map.'  (2)  'One  map  at 
least  should  be  attempted. '  (3)  '  Map-drawing,  if  well  doae, 
will  obtain  a  large  number  of  marks.'  (4)  *  Illustrate  by  smaU 
sketch  maps  and  diagrams.'  (5)  'Small  sketch  maps  or 
diagrams  may  be  drawn  to  illustrate  anv  answer,  at  the  can- 
didate's discretion.'  (6)  *  Every  map  should  be  drawn  on '  a 
(scale  sufficiently  laige  to  occupy  all  the  blank  space  available.  . 
■If  the  candidate  put  in  and  correctly  number  the  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  exercise. 
Places,  &c.,  must  not  be  indicated  by  letters  or  figures,  referring 
|to  a  list  of  names  at  the  side,  but  the  names  themselves  must  be 
inserted  in  the  map.* 

)    A  red  and  blue  lead,  wherewith  to  colour  his  map,  should  be 
taken  into  the  Examination  by  eveiy  candidate.    This  process  of 
colouring,  occupying  but  a  short  time,  will  certainly  not  meta-  ' 
morphize  a  bad  map  into  a  good  one,  but  will  considerably 
ienhance  the  value  of  the  latter.  .  .    # 

Despite  all  contrary  canons,  we  must  here,^  for  once,  dogmatize 
(and  the  same  principle  applies  to  embellisliing  needlework),  for  ' 
we  speak  that  we  do  KNOW.    Do  not  forget  to  practise  maps  of 
Hvers  and  seas. 

Physical  Geography  is  required  only  from  male  examinees,  but  * 
the  questions  sometimes  assume  that  females  have,  assimilated 
its  inifbrmation  and  principles  in  their  first  year  course.       ...    .  j 

Very  easy  is  oar  task  under' this  head,  for  the  Syllabus  details 
the  particulars  required,  and  the  Department  cling  very  closely,  • 
in  the  questions  set,  to  their  formulated  programme. 

On  all  the  six  enumerated  divisions,  a  question  will  probably  ' 
be  asked,  and  perhaps  any  three  will  be  ordered  tp  be  answered, 
jwhilst  four  other  queries  may  be  upon  the  remainder  of  the-  ^ 
course. 

'  Highly  profitable,  therefore,  will  it  be  to  stud^  attentively 
Physical  Geography,  not  onlv  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  import- 
ance, but  also  for  the  aid  it  fends  to  the  intelligent  grasp  (and  ' 
therefore  remembrance)  of  the  other  branches  of  Geography. 
Any  male  student  in  training,  or  acting  teacher,  who  has  not 
passed  the  Geography  of  the  First  Year  with  credit,  who  has 
failed  altogether,  or  who  has  not  been  examined  on  First  Year 
Papers,  must  take  up  the  First  Year  Geography,  even  if  goixig  ^ 
in  for  Second  Year  Papers. 

The  foregoing  regulation,  which  also  applies  to  History  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  Certificate  curriculum  into,  six  groups^  . 
was  introduced  for  the  Examination  at  Christmas,  1886. 

Physical  Geography,  properly  se  called  (as  distinguished  from 
the  Geography  of  physical  features)  first  appeared  at  Cbriitmas, 
1887.  ,; .:        . 
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HISTORY. 

The  superficial  resemblance  between  Geography  and  History 
is  very  striking,  and  many  of  our  remarks  about  the  former,  as 
regards  its  general  character,  its  text  books,  and  its  methods  of 
study,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  latter. 

Moreover,  History,  apart  from  Geograplw,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood.  The  Department,  therefore,  has  very  pro- 
perly placed  them  in  the  same  group,  and  under  the  same 
regiuations,  and  has  justly  appraised  their  elementary  value,  by 
requiring  them  only  from  new  examinees,  or  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates on  the  First  Year  Papers. 

History,  which  consists  merely  of  the  acquisition  of  facts,  and 
is  not  deductive  and  comparative,  is  of  merely  antiquarian 
value,  and  this  k)wer  level  is  all  that  can  be  amied  at  under 
present  conditions. 

But '  History  repeats  itself,'  and  when  its  cycles  are  under- 
stood, when  of  its  phenomena  the  causes  and  effects  are  duly 
observed  and  correlated,  so  that  the  teaching  of  the  past 
instructs  us  as  to  the  problems  of  the  present,  or  near  future, 
then  its  value  is  practiaUly  and  superlatively  high. 

This  ideal  we  cannot  now  even  aspire  to,  although  to  every 
influential  dtizen  it  is  an  essential,  unless  he  desire  to  be  a 
political  charlatan. 

Although  the  males  and  females  have  different  '  periods  '  to 
study,  it  will  be  found  that  the  questions  given  to  both  sexes 
are  drawn  up  on  the  same  lines.  The  males  may  advantageously 
work  according  to  the  five  sub-divisions  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  females,  pajing  also  particular  attention  to— 
A,  Lives  of  eminent  men  ;  B,  Detaileid  accounts  (with  plan)  of 
great  battles  ;  and  C,  The  most  important  datet. 

Judging  from  past  questions  and  present  events,  we  advise 
special  attention  to  be  also  given  to  the  Growth  of  Education — 
Development  of  Liberty  of  the  Press — Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentation— Privileges  of  Members  of  Parliament — Composition 
of  the  Cabinet — ^^ltiolud  Debt — The  Constitutional  ties  uniting 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles — History  of  Local  Govern- 
ment— Relation  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments — Hbtory 
of  Ireland,  Hindostan  and  South  Africa— The  Tithe  Question 
—and  the  Growth  of  Navy  and  Army,  carefully  noting  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  our  aunliary  forces.  For  the 
last  two  years,  the  candidate  has  only  been  called  upon'  to 
answer  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  given  questions,  and  as  these 
have  been  within  the  syllabus,  and  of  a  reasonable  character, 
no  complaint  lies  under  this  '  head.' 

The  syllabus  for  females  is  the  same  as  last  year's.  They 
will  probably  be  allowed  three  hours,  and  the  males  two-and-a- 
half  hours  for  answering. 

We  riecommend  our  students — I.  To  make  themselves  com- 
plete masters  of  a  rather  scan^  general  historical  outline ;  II. 
To  study  each  of  the  given  divisions  separately ;  III.  To  study 
each  period  or  reign  by  itself ;  IV.  To  learn  thoroughly  the 
most  important  dates.  This  metiiod  wfll  most  assbt  the  memory. 
It  binds  the  facts  toother  with  the  ties,  both  of  contemporaneity 
and  secjuence,  and  is  analogous  to  testing  registers  by  addition 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  columns.  The  dates  too  will  asso- 
ciate  the  events. 

Some  people  cannot  remember  dates.  For  these,  and  none 
other,  we  recommend  some  system  of  MEMORIATECHNICA. 
(5«  below,) 

The  average  male  student  will  probably  require  to  make  an 
Abstract  of  *  McCarthy.'  McLeod's  <  Constitutional  History ' 
should  be  used. 

At  the  request  of  numerous  correspondents  we  append  an 
account  of  '  The  Cabinet '  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


•THE  CABINET,' 

{Inserted  by  special  request,) 

*  I.  Relations  of  the  CaUftet  to  {a)  the  Crown,  and  (b)  the 

Parliament, 
'  Upon  the  Cabinet  it  devolves  to  provide  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  shall  loyally  counsel  and  serve  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  Crown  shall  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  to 
the  nation.  In  the  face  of  the  nation,  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Ministers  are  an  absolute  unity.  The  one  may  concede  to  the 
other ;  but  the  limit  of  concession  by  the  Sovereign  is  at  the 
point  when  he  becomes  willing  to  change  his  Government — ^by 
the  Ministers  when  they  become  unwilling  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  that  is  done  in  the  Crown's  name. 

'  But  the  Cabinet  has  also  relations  with  "  the  Lords,"  which 
need  not  however  be  one  of  entire  unity,  for  their  votes  cannot 
doom  it  to  capital  punishment.  On  the  confidence  of  the 
Commons  it  is  immediately  and  vitally  dependent. 

'  2.    Threefold  (or  fouffold)  capacities  cf  Cabisiet  Ministers. 

*  Every  Minister  acts  in  three  capacities :  (a)  as  administrator 
of  a  department ;  (b)  as  a  member  of  Parliament ;  (c)  and  as  a 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Crown.  Two  Ministers  possess  a 
fourth  capacity,  viz.,  that  of  leaders  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
These  suggest  and  fix  the  course  of  business,  take  the  initiative 
in  ceremonial  procedure,  and  advise  the  Houses  in  any  difficulty. 

•3.  Internal  relations  rf  the  Cabinet, 

*  The  Cabinet  is  an  unity,  and  no  member  in  his  single  capacity 
can  advise  the  Crown,  and  therefore  it  is  a  prime  office  of  dis- 
cretion for  each  Minister  to  settle  what  are  the  departmental 
acts  in  which  he  can  presume  his  ooUeagues*  consent,  and  in 
what  more  delicate,  weighty  or  peculiar  cases  he  must  podtively 
ascertain  it 

«4.  The  Premier. 
'  The  Premier  has  no  power  over  his  colleagues ;  he  ha«  no 
title  to  override  them  in  their  departments ;  liis  vote  counts 
only  as  one  of  theirs ;  he  governs  them  by  influence  only.  But 
thev  are  appointed  or  dismissed  by  the  Sovereign  on  his  advice, 
and  any  weighty  business  would  commonly  go  to  him,  before 
being  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  He  has  many  audiences  with, 
and  reports  to,  the  Sovereign  its  proceeding.  He  is  in  these 
bound  not  to  counterwork  the  Cabinet,  nor  to  undermine  the 
position  of  his  colleagues  in  the  royal  favour.  As  the  Cabinet 
stands  between  the  Sovereign  and  P&rliament,  so  he  stands 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  colleagues. 

'  As  a  rule  the  Premier's  resignation  dissolves  the  Cabinet, 
but  the  defection  of  any  other  member  only  creates  a  vacancy, 
except  when  the  balance  of  forces  is  exceeding  delicate.' — 
{Adapted  from  an  article  by  Mr,  Gladstone,) 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briefly,  and  throu^  this  column^ 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice. 

Answers  demanding  urgency  toUI  be  promptly  forwarded  per  post 
on  receipt  of  stamped  and  addressed  envelope, 

A.  W.,  West  Vale,  Halifax;  H.  M.,  Dunkinfield ;  C.  M., 
Bodmin ;  answered  per  ordinary  letter. 

Historicus  and  others  will  find  their  wishes  met  in  this 
month's  articles. 


MEMORIA  TECHNICA. 


Figure. 

0 

I 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Substituted 
vowel 

1 

a 
(1st  vowel) 

e 
(2nd  vowel) 

i 
(3rd  vowel) 

0 
(4th  vowd) 

u 
(5th  vowel) 

an 

(I +  5) 

oi 

(4  +  3) 

00 

(4  +  4) 

oa 

(4  +  5) 

Substituted 
consonant 

r 
(Round) 

b 
(ist  consonant) 

d 
(Duo) 

t 
(Three) 

(Four) 

{L«fifty) 

(Six) 

(SeJ^) 

k 

(OKto) 

(Novem) 

Examples, 
Battle  of  Minden,  1759 
Mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore, 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815 
Reform  Bill,  1832 

These  Mnemonics  when  once  learned  are  never  forgotten. 

The  thousand  fignre  is  not  required,  as  no  coniuskm  can  arise  from  its  omission. 
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Gaiter  for  Infant. 


24  20.  20. 


000       o      00 


60  Stitches. 


3  oz.  Andalusian  wool 

.   4  pins.    No.  15  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 

Cast  on  64  stitches.    24,  20,  20. 

Knit  I,  purl  i,  for  i  inch« 

Make  a  row  of  holes  by  putting  the  wool  forward  and 
knitting  2  together.   . 

Rib  the  rest  of  the  leg,  viz.,  knit  2,  purl  2. 


A.  When  you  have  ^knitted  4  inches  decrease  for  calf  in 

the  centre  of  the  pin  with  24  stitches. 

Decrease  4  times,  with  6  rounds  between  each  de- 
creasing. 

Knit  the  leg  io}i  inches  long. 

To  form  the  Heel 

B.  Put  30  stitches  on  the  back. pin,  30  on  the  instep. 

Knit  8  rows  backwards  and  for^vards  on  the  heel  pin. 
Cast  off,  and  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  row 
pick  up  4  loops,  and  rib  round  the  instep,  picking 
up  4  loops  on  the  other  side. 

To  form  the  Instep. 

C.  Knit  the  2  first  and  2  last  of  each  succeeding  row 

plain,  and  after  the  2  first,  and  before  the  2  last, 
decrease  in  every  other  row,  by  knitting  2  together. 
When  reduced  to  14  stitches,  knit  2  plain  rows,  and 
cast  off. 

Put  an  elastic  at  the  junction  of  the  heel  and  instep, 
and  a  ribbon  in  the  holes  at  the  knee. 


For  little  infants  before  thejr  can  walk  many  people 
prefer  a  gaiter  with  a  foot  to  it,  in  which  case  the  lollow- 
mg  pattern  will  be  found  to  answer  :— 


When  you  have  knitted  to  the  ankle,  make  a  row  of 
holes. 

A.  Put  20  stitches  on  each  side  pin.    20  on  instep.    Rib 

about  %  an  inch.  Rib  instep  pin  about  i  >i  inches 
more. 

B.  Knit  14  plain  rows. 

C.  Pick  up  the  side  loops.    Knit  back,  and  pick  up)  the 

corresponding  loops  on  the  other  side.  Knit  10 
rows. 

D.  On  the  right  side,  when  you  come  to  the  toe-pin,  knit 

the  tirst  2  and  the  last  2  stitches  together.  Knit 
to  the  end  of  the  heel,  and  back  to  the  other  side. 
Also  round  the  heel  by  knitting  the  2  last  stitches 
of  each  row  together. 

E.  When  the  toe  is  reduced  to  1  stitch  knit  the  sole  of 

the  foot  together  and  cast  off.  The  pattern  pub- 
lished August,  1887,  answers  admirably  for  the 
foot 
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d^ttarferlg  Jlrit^etwal  %t%iB. 


Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 


54 

307 

2 

163 

81 


628 
50 

419 

7 

93 


9 

74 

6 

580 

735 


2.  693 

420 

3.  578 
_36 

Second  Quarter. 


2. 


405 
261 


734 
728 


Third  Quarter. 

2.     347 
249 


902 
5 


II  X  2; 

7x3; 
4X8. 


6X3; 

5  X  10; 
7x6. 


4X  12; 

5X5; 
6X9. 


Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

63  +  5»028  +  4  +  60,905  +  730  +  9,847. 
Take  8,207  from  37,016. 
57,346  X  48. 
29d. ;  47d. ;  54d. 


Second  Quarter. 

*•  15,395  "^  S'    Write  the  answer  in  words. 

2.  37,486  X  716. 

3.  How  many  nuts  will  be  wanted  to  give  37  boys 
and  49  girls  9  each  ? 

4.  75d. ;  88d. ;  94d. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  86,507  X  9,030. 

2.  Divide  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  by  eleven. 

3.  In  a  school  there  are  12  classes  and  38  boys  in 
each  class.     How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school  ? 

4.  io7d. ;  ii9d. ;  i36d. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  7^,333  by  19. 

2.  How  many  times  is  708  contained  in  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  and  sixty  ? 

3.  3x8,5004-650. 

4.  Two  boys  visit  an  orchard  and  bring  an  equal 
number  of  apples.  One  goes  28  times  and  brings  45 
each  time.  The  other  goes  35  times ;  how  many 
apples  does  he  bring  each  time  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Take  £^  ^s.  ^d.  from  ;^52  13s.  ^\d. 

2.  If  a  man  can  ride  58  miles  a  day,  how  many 
days  would  it  take  him  to  travel  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eight  miles  ? 


7id-    +     £S^^    i8s.    II jd.    + 
^674  IIS.  lojd.  +  ;;^43o  17s.  8d. 


3,  £9^z  15s-  n 

£soS  i6s.  gld.  -h 
+  ;^i59  14s.  6Jd. 

4.  A  horse  and  a  donkey  each  draw  3,780  paving- 
stones.  The  horse  draws  70  paving  stones  each 
journey,  and  the  donkey  60.  How  many  more 
journeys  will  the  donkey  take  than  the  horse  P 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  sum  of  five  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence  halfpenny,  sixty-seven  pounds  eighteen 
shillings  and  five  pence  farthing,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  three 
pence,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  a  penny  three  farthings,  thirty 
thousand  and  seventy-nine  pounds  eleven  shilUngs  and 
ten  pence  halfpenny,  and  two  thousand  and  seven 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  seven  pence  farthing  ? 

2.  A  boy  had  3,040  nuts.  He  gave  sixty-seven  to 
each  of  his  twenty-nine  playfellows.  How  many  had 
he  left  for  himself? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  six  thousand  and 
three  pounds  and  half-a-crown  and  ;^798  los.  7id.  ? 

4.  Add  together  fifty  guineas,  thirty  crowns,  twenty 
half-crowns,  and  six  hundred  and  ten  pence. 

Standard  IV.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  1 6s.  7|d.  by  380. 

2.  From  four  thousand  pounds  take  j£^  15s.  lo^d. 
X  796. 

3.  ;£io,o67  13s.  ii^d.  H-  II- 

4.  If  287  articles  cost  ;£'27,52i  i6s.  i^d.,  what  would 
be  the  price  of  one  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  How  many  times  is  17s.  g^d.  contained  in 
;^272  4s.  3d.? 

2.  Reduce  3  qrs.  i  st.  13  lbs.  to  ounces. 

3.  A  person's  income  is  ;^78  per  quarter,  and  he 
saves  £1  5s.  weekly.     What  does  he  spend  yearly  ? 

4.  If  a  penny  is  3  inches  in  circumference,  how 
many  times  will  it  turn  round  on  a  path  of  2  poles 
2  yds.  2ft.? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  How  many  half-pints  of  beer  are  there  in 
69  gals.  3  qts.  I  pt.  ? 

2.  There  are  567  J  square  yards  in  a  garden.  Hov 
many  square  feet  are  there  in  10  such  gardens  ? 

3.  If  eggs  are  sold  at  3  for  2d.,  how  many  can  be 
bought  for  ;^29  13s.  6d.  ? 

4.  John  Jones  loses  5  minutes  from  school  every 
morning  and  10  minutes  every  afternoon.  What  time 
does  he  lose  in  170  days? 


Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 
articles  at 


9s.  5|d. 
form  of 


1.  What  is  the  cost  of  7,935 
each? 

2.  Find,     by  practice,    the    rent    of   a 
i59ac.  3  ro.  28  po.  at  ;^2  5s.  lod.  per  acre. 

3.  What  is  the  price  of  879  articles  at  ;^'8o  i8s.  10  Jd. 
each? 

4.  Fihd  the  cost  for  3  years  219  days  at  50  guineas 
per  annum  (i  year  =  365  days). 
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Second  Quarter. 

1.  If  a  man  walk  10  miles  in  a  hrs.  20  min.,  how 
far  can  he  walk  in  2 1  minutes  P 

2.  If  28  yards  of  silk  cost  £fi  3s.  4d.,  what  quan- 
tity can  be  bought  for  ;;^io  4s.  2d.  ? 

3.  BiU  :- 
6  yds.  at  4s.  9d.  per  yd. ; 


9I  yds.  at  3s.  lod.  per  yd. ; 
loj  yds.  at  " 


IS.  8d.  per  yard ; 
40  rods  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
8}  yds.  at  4s.  2d.  per  yd. 
4.  If  15  tons  14  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  coal  cost  JP^io  9s.  8d., 
what  must  be  paid  for  39  tons  17  cwt.  3  qrs.  ? 


Third  Quarter. 

I-  i  +  tV  +  J  +  |. 

2.  Take  |  from  |,  and  add  |  to  the  result. 

3.  A  tradesman  bought  2  tons  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  6  lbs.  of 
rice  for  ^99  12s. ;  how  much  must  he  charge  per 
cwt.  in  order  to  clear  ;^i4  5s.  6d.  ? 

4.  If  a  man  going  a  journey  ride  \  and  walk  |,  what 
part  is  left  ? 

Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  the  product  of '721  and  io"89  by  the  dif- 
ference between  954*68  and  a  thousand. 

2.  3y*^  -"  ItV>  ^^'^  multiply  the  difference  by  |. 

3.  Simplify  i4'0367  —  -097428  +  '1396  -  12745. 

4.  Reduce  to  a  mixed  number — 

'6 

Second  Quarter* 

1.  If  a  grocer  buy  8^  cwt.  of  sugar  at  2|d.  per  lb., 
and  sell  £%  9s.  2d.  worth  at  the  same  price,  what  part 
of  a  ton  has  he  left  ? 

2.  If  a  room  7  yards  long  take  42  yards  of  carpet 
27  inches  wide,  how  many  yards  will  it  take  when  it  is 
a  yard  wide  ? 

3.  7*875  tons  +  16*27  cwt.  +  ^92  qr.  -I-  50  lbs. 

4.  A  man  left  \  of  his  fortune  to  his  first  son,  \  to 
his  second  son,  \  to  his  daughter,  and  the  remainder 
to  his  wife.  The  wife's  share  was  ;^i,6io.  What  was 
the  amount  left  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  interest  on  ^350  for  19  months  at  3J 
per  cent. 

2.  A  man  owes  ;^78o  15s.,  and  Dossesses 
;^i49  i2s.  10 Jd. ;  what  can  he  pay  in  the  ;^? 

3.  If  ;^47o  be  lent  for  2J  years  at  4J  per  cent., 
what  sum  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  that  time  ? 

4.  A  can  make  a  suit  of  clothes  in  4  days,  B  in  6 
days,  and  C  in  8  days.  How  long  would  it  take  them 
working  together? 


Standard  VTI.— First  Quarter. 
I.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ^^59   15s. 


for  4j 
years  at  ;^3  5s.  per  cent. 

2.  By  investing  ;;^4,ooo  for  5  months  £,10  is 
gained ;  what  will  be  gained  by  investing  ;^5,ooo  for 
II  months? 

VOL.  vni. 


3.  If  the  sum  of  ;;^298  ss.  be  gained  on  ^^3,579, 
what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  P 

4.  If  26  men  in  35  days  do  \  of  their  work,  how 
long  will  it  take  them  to  do  the  whole  of  it,  if  they 
work  an  extra  quarter  day  each  day  ? 


I.  Simplify  :- 


Second  Quarter. 
5'2  X  -6  ^  2*5  -T-  'o8 


3 

TV 


2.  What  is  the  average  of  the  following  sums  of 
money:— ;^9J,  ;^2-6,  9s.  lod.,  ;^r325,  and  J  of  a 
shilling  ? 

3.  A  man  owns  property  worth  ^^4,675,  and  insures 
it  at  the  rate  of  '125  per  cent. ;  what  is  his  net  income  ? 

4.  A  person  rode  2\  hours  at  10  miles  an  hour ; 
then  went  3J  hours  at  8  miles  an  hour ;  and  then 
went  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour  for  15  minutes. 
Find  his  average  speed  per  hour. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  There  is  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water  containing 
15  gals.  3qts.  Of  this  i\\  per  cent,  is  water.  Find 
the  quantity  of  each. 

2.  A  dealer  buys  three  horses  at  ;^3o,  ;^6o,  and 
;^8o  respectively,  and  sells  them  at  profits  of  10,  15, 
and  20  per  cent.  What  is  his  percentage  of  gain  on 
the  whole  P 

3.  If  40  qrs.  are  sold  at  348.  6d.  a  qr.,  60  qrs.  at 
36s.  a  qr.,  30  qrs.  at  378.  a  qr„  20  qrs.  at  38s.  6d. 
a  qr.,  and  10  qrs.  at  39s.  a  qr.,  what  is  the  average 
price  per  qr.  ? 

4.  By  selling  47  yards  of  silk  at  7s.  per  yard,  12 
per  cent,  is  gained ;  what  sum  is  gained  on  the  whole  P 


ANSWERS. 

Standard  I* 

First. 

Sbcond.                   Third. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

607. 
273. 
542. 
22  ;  21  ;  32. 

1,197.                    1,404. 

18;  50;  42.            48;  25;  54- 

Fikst. 

Standard  II. 

Second. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

2.752,608. 

2S.  5d. ;  3s.  iid 

3.079. 
26,839,976. 
774  nuts. 
•  ;  4s.  6d.      6s.  3d. ;  7s.  4d.  ;  7s.  lod. 

Third. 

I. 

2. 

781,158,21a 
989. 

4.    is.  iid.  ;  9s.  iid. ;  iis.4d. 
Standard  III. 

First. 

Second.                   Third. 

I. 
2. 

3- 

4. 

3,807. 
695  times. 
49a 
36applci.       ' 

;f  44  4S.  lojd.          ;f  36,947  93.  8id. 
176  days.                   1.097  nuts. 
/?,050  I5«.  5}d.      ;f5.204  IIS.  io}d. 
9  journeys.                ^65  08.iod. 

Standard  IV. 

First, 

Second. 

I. 
2. 

3. 
4* 

^31653.56. 
^^98 1  OS.  id. 
;f9i5  48.  loM. 
£91  17s.  lofd. 

306  times. 
1,776  oz. 

+  5.                 jf  ^7. 

164  times. 

Third. 

I. 
2. 

1,118  hf.-pt». 
51,075  sq.  ft. 

3.  10,683  eggs. 

4.  42hrs.  3omifL 
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Standard  V.— First, 

;f3,76o  17s.  2id.  3.    >f7i,i5o  98.  Sid. 

;f  366  9s.  io}d.  4.    £\^, 


1.  i^  miles. 

2.  35  yards. 

3.  £1   ' 


£1  l6s.  5^d,  =  £6  6s.  3d. 

4.      ;f26  IIS.   lod. 


Second. 


6d.  +  ;fi    15s.  5jd.   +   173.  6d.  +  8s.  4d.   + 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4. 


Third. 
2^.  3.    £^  6s.  8d. 

«•  4.    H. 

Standard  VT. 
First.  Second.  Third. 

•17325-  iSrton.  ;£'i8os.  2id. 

i6:Ar-  31 J  yds.  3'*-  lod. 

I '333872.      Btns.  I4cwt.  2qrs.  2  lbs.       £$2%  3s.  3d. 
4*.  ;^4,200.  2V»i  days. 


First. 

£^  8s.  3Hd. 

;£'l92    lOS. 

8J  per  cent. 
32  days. 


Standard  VII. 

Second. 
•1536. 

£2  17s.  5ftd. 
^4,669  3s.  ijd. 
8]|^  miles. 

--     O 


Third.     ' 
milk  14  gals.,  water 

I  gal.  3  qts. 
16W  per  cent. 
£1  16s.  35d. 
£1  15s.  3d. 


IPracticul  ^ecbI^iD0rh  in  dljemtntarg  Sf|^0ote, 

BY   MISS  J.   W.   WARREN, 
Inspectress  of  Needlework  to  the  Leicester  School  Board, 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  elementary  exercises 
necessary  to  ensure  the  right  holding  of  both  needle 
and  work,  and  are  ready  to  begin  to  teach  stitches. 
And  here  I  pause  to  give  advice  about  the  materials. 
Several  different  methods  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  with  the  same  result  that  in  the  end  props  are 
discontinued,  and  the  teacher  returns  to  the  ordinary 
materials,  viz.,  plain  white  or  unbleached  calico  and 
cotton.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  prefer  the  help  of 
props  I  would  suggest  one  of  three  things— use  for 
your  first  hemming  the  dotted  calico,  striped  calico, 
or  colored  cottons  with  white  or  unbleached  calico. 
Dotted  calico  can  be  bought  for  6d.  a  yard  at  Moffatt 
and  Paige's.  The  dots  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a 
child  to  insert  the  needle  at  regular  intervals,  and  by 
so  doing  get  at  once  a  rightly-shaped  stitch,  I  have 
seen  this  tried  in  several  schools,  it  is  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  enable  children  at  once  to  make  stitches 
with  very  little  supervision,  but  fails  in  that  the  help 
given  by  the  dots  prevents  their  exercising  sufficient 
observation  to  get  the  same  result  when  the  transfer  to 
ordinary  calico  takes  place.  The  fixing  is  also  a 
drawback,  requiring  very  much  attention  and  ac- 
curacy. Small  country  schools  that  are  poorly  staffed 
will,  however,  find  it  useful. 

Striped  calico  is  very  useful,  and  has  an  advantage 
over  dotted  in  that  the  fixing  is  without  difficulties 
beyond  those  found  in  ordinary  work,  and  can  be 
bought  at  any  draper's  in  the  form  of  print,  which 
should  be  washed  before  it  is  used.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  in  using  the  striped  calico  no  guide  as 
to  the  height  of  stitch  above  and  below  the  hem  is 
given  as  in  the  dotted,  only  the  regularity  is  ensured 
laterally ;  the  shape  of  stitch,  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  to  insert  the  needle,  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher. 


We  now  come  to  the  third,  and,  in  my  opinion,  best 
help,  viz.,  colored  cottons  on  plain  material.  For 
whatever  plan  we  try  the  end  must  come  when  the 
simple  strip  must  be  accomplished  by  each  small 
child.  A  little  rapidity  in  the  beginning  is  bound  to  be 
sacrificed  by  the  work  on  plain  calico ;  but  as  the 
colored  cottons  are  now  a  Code  suggestion  the  child 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  unlearn.  Even  with  all  the 
good  props  suggested  a  bad  or  indifferent  teacher  will 
never  succeed  in  teaching  needlework  thoroughly. 
With  just  a  passing  glance  at  the  diagrams  of  diese 
two  calicoes  we  will  pass  on  to  the  actual  explanation 
of  a  stitch. 

Plan, — ttave  ready  pieces  of  coarse  loose  un- 
bleached calico,  2  inches  by  8  inches,  fixed  with  a 
hem  one-third  of  an  inch  wide.  At  least  ten  stitches  of 
hemming  should  be  done  with  a  6  needle  and  36  black 
cotton,  needle  threaded  and  stuck  ready  for  a  stitch 
before  giving  to  the  child.  Then  place  before  each 
child  a  piece  as  above  with  a  thimble. 

Now  let  the  thimbles  be  put  on  first.  Of  course  drill 
for  this  is  done  with ;  but  the  work-placing,  No.  6 
drill,  must  be  gone  carefully  through  several  times 
until  the  children  can  so  place  the  work  as  to  have 
the  needle  in  exactly  the  right  place  upon  the  finger. 
(It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  placed  ready  for  a 
stitch.)  At  this  point  a  lesson  in  observation  may  be 
given.  The  child  should  be  told  to  look  at  the 
needle,  its  point,  its  eye,  its  shaft,  and,  finally,  the  bit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  work,  also  the  stitches 
already  done ;  more  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  get 
the  slope  of  stitch  than  in  any  other.  Each  child 
has  a  correct  setting  before  it,  and  thus  we  approach 
as  near  to  individual  help  as  we  possibly  can.  Having 
gone  through  this  observation  the  needle  may  be 
grasped,  as  taught  in  combination  drill,  arranged  with 
cotton  in  place,  and  the  needle  drawn  slowly  back- 
wards (not  through  to  the  left).  Notice  that  small 
holes  are  seen  where  it  stood  so  long ;  these  will  serve 
for  the  first  stitch  setting.  The  needle  should  now  be 
held  up  for  inspection,  and  the  command  to  put  it  in 
again  exactly  where  it  came  from  will  give  the  slope  at 
first  without  more  trouble,  this  to  be  drawn  out  and 
repeated  several  times  without  altering  needle  in  right 
hand,  until  understood.  Then  the  directions  in  Sheet 
III.,  Stitch-drill  7,  may  be  gone  through ;  in  this  drill  for 
hemming  stitch  children  should  be  taught  to  look  for 
the  point  of  needle  rather  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
than  over  thumb  nail^  otherwise  a  straight  and  running 
hem  is  the  result.  Great  care  and  infinite  patience 
are  needed  for  direction  2 ;  the  tendency  to  take  the 
thumb  away  too  soon  must  be  overcome,  and  the 
combination  of  progressive  movement  fomjards,  with 
strong  hold  for  guiding  the  needle,  watched  and  in- 
sisted upon,  as  also  the  rapid  leap  of  thimble  to 
regain  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

The  stitch  drill  should  now  form  the  regular  lesson, 
and  should  be  prefaced  every  day  by  the  earlier  ones 
necessary.  Every  stitch  should  be  inspected  by  the 
teacher,  who  can  use  a  candidate  or  monitor  to  assist 
if  the  class  is  large ;  later  on  the  children  may  be 
allowed  to  do  two,  four,  or  six  stitches,  and  then  leave 
one  on  the  needle.  While  it  is  desirous  that  children 
are  not  bored  with  slow  methods  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  too  much  un- 
checked. Nothing  is  more  easily  acquired  than 
slovenly  work.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  a  child  ill- 
taught  in   these  early  lessons  ever  becomes  expert 
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later  on.  The  drill  7  is  for  plain  hemming.  Security 
and  regularity  are  needed  in  this  stiich;  its  use  is 
principally  to  make  neat  the  sides,  edges,  bottoms,  &c., 
of  all  garments,  and  but  for  its  occurrence  in  the 
Government  Schedule  first,  I  should  certainly  recom- 
mend its  taking  a  third  or  fourth  place  in  the  teaching 
of  needlework. 

The  slope  of  stitch  leads  to  much  argument  amongst 
the  uninitiated ;  but  I  feel  sure  only  one  opinion  pre- 
vails amongst  ^ose  who  think  the  matter  out.  The 
right  and  wrong  sides  are  exactly  alike,  the  cotton 
forms  a  succession  of  the  Roman  figure  V,  and  this  is 
obtained  only  by  attending  to  two  points,  viz.,  point  of 
insertiony  zn^  point  of  emergence  of  the  needle. 

While  it  is  absurd  to  teach  a  child  to  count  the 
threads  when  hemming,  it  is  equally  absurd  for  a 
teacher  to  ignore  threads  altogether  in  calculation  as 
to  slope,  distance,  height  and  depth  of  the  stitch.  By 
giving  distance  of  one  stitch  from  another  we  regulate 
our  work  according  to  the  relative  coarseness  or  fine- 
ness of  the  material.  For  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
let  me  therefore  say  that  distance  from  stitch  to  stitch 
both  above  and  below  the  hem  fold  should  be  about 
four  threadSy  distance  below  the  hem  fold  one  thread, 
above  it  two  threads.  When  such  a  piece  is  properly 
pressed  and  folded  the  hem  fold  will  almost  cover  the 
one  thread  below,  and  thus  produce  the  exact  effect 
aimed  at  by  only  just  a  suspicion  of  the  needle*s 
insertion. 

It  will  be  better  for  a  teacher  to  demonstrate  this 
stitch  many  times  upon  the  blackboard  or,  better  still, 
let  the  children  themselves  do  so  upon  their  Kinder 
Garten  perforating  cards.  Quite  one  half  of  the  work 
of  the  rest  of  Schedule  III.  is  done  by  hemming :  this 
is  my  only  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  it.  A 
child  should  be  taught  to  look  back  at  the  place  where 
the  needle  was  put  in  before :  if  it  is  told  to  look  at 
the  last  stitch  it  is  too  bewildering,  seeing  that  there 
are  three  parts  to  remember.  One  excellent  Infants' 
Mistress  I  know  adopts  an  ingenious  method  which 
I  give  for  those  who  may  like  stepping  stones  better 
than  others.  After  doing  the  last  stitch  the  children 
are  taught  to  catch  hold  of  the  cotton  near  where  it 
springs  from  the  calico  and  place  it  down  towards 
the  left,  following  with  their  eyes  the  direction  of  the 
preceding  stitch,  getting  it  parallel  with  it,  then  by 
cleverly  manipulating  it  with  the  left  thumb  hold  it  in 
its  place  until  the  needle  point  is  put  in.  This  plan 
certainly  answers  if  we  want  the  right  direction  and 
regular  hemming  at  all  costs,  but  not  if  any  degree  of 
rapidity  is  to  be  attained. 

The  child  should  keep  the  same  piece  from  one 
lesson  to  another.  A  pencil  mark  may  be  made  where 
the  lesson  of  one  day  ends. 

When  the  striped  calico  is  used  the  needle  must 
be  inserted  at  each  stripe  and  brought  through  above 
on  a  stripe  these  should  be  about  twenty  to  an  inch, 
which  will  give  ten  stitches.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  enough  and  a  little  attention  to  such  details  will 
more  than  repay  a  teacher,  I  have  found  it  useful  to 
mark  a  piece  off  in  half-inches  and  tell  a  child  to  put 
as  many  stitches  as  fingers  upon  its  hand.  Anything 
that  appeals  to  his  observation  without  over  taxing 
eyes  and  strength  should  be  tried  to  get  the  hemming 
right. 


Black  cotton  should  be  used  at  first,  but  not  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  few  weeks ;  it  is  not  nice  to  use 
nor  good  for  the  eyes,  green  is  preferable  and  might 
be  substituted. 

The  hem  should  not  be  too  narrow  for  young 
children  or  it  will  coil  up  under  the  little  thumbs.  One 
third  inch  is  to  be  given  when  the  black  or  green  is 
used;  afterwards  this  width  can  give  place  to  one 
quarter  inch. 

As  the  first  8-inch  strips  cannot  be  utilized  for  gar- 
ments of  any  kind  they  may  be  given  to  the  Infants 
for  slate  rubbers;  thus  the  very  first  work  may  be 
made  useful. 

In  working  Drill  7,  be  careful  to  make  use  of  the 
third  and  fourth  work  fingers  in  guiding  the  cotton 
aright.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  those  who  use 
these  papers  will  quite  avoid  the  rock  upon  which 
so  many  founder,  namely,  keeping  the  cotton  in 
the  hand  and  having  it  just  under  the  last  finger 
instead  of  above  it  and  its  companion,  the  cleanliness 
depends  upon  this,  and  the  manual  dexterity  is  much 
greater  too. 

The  Hemming,  Seaming  and  Stitching  Drills  will 
be  found  in  next  month's  paper,  also  a  sheet  showing 
the  calicoes  to  which  I  have  referred. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sdtnxe  Uotes. 


Most  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been 
made  with  a  new  coal-getting  machine,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Roberts-Horsefield.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  invention  that  it  directly  tends  to 
save  life  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the  necessity  of  blast* 
ing.  It  is  in  fact  a  powerful  hydraulic  machine  which 
by  forcing  a  longitudinal  plate  into  the  coal  brings  it 
down  in  bulk.  Holes  are  drilled  as  in  the  blasting 
process.  The  machine  is  then  applied  at  the  top. 
Two  men  work  the  pumps  and  in  a  short  time  a  huge 
mass  of  over  twenty  tons  is  thrown  down.  There  is 
no  slack  and  very  little  dust.  Under  the  present 
regulations  the  blasting  can  only  be  carried  on  at 
night  when  the  men  are  out  of  the  pit  If 
this  machine  should  come  into  use  coal  could  be 
worked  both  night  and  day.  The  public  generally 
would  rejoice  at  any  new  invention  which  would 
reduce  the  perils  which  miners  bravely  undergo. 
Accidents  might  still  happen  if  blasting  were  discon- 
tinued, as  that  is  only  one,  though  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous,  of  the  sources  of  disaster.  Improvements 
have  still  to  be  effected  in  the  safety  lamp  itself,  and 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  miners  themselves 
have  to  learn  yet  more  perfectly  that  indispensable  as 
courage  is,  it  is  often  of  less  vsdue  than  prudence. 


Dr.  Percy  Frankland  has  recently  communicated 
a  paper  to  *  Nature '  containing  an  interesting  account 
of  the  advances  made  in  Bacteriology  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Pasteur's  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  early  investigation  of  these  minute 
forms  of  life  in  connection  with  his  researches  respect- 
ing the  so-called  spontaneous  generation.      A  great 
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step  forward  in  the  cultivation  of  Bacteria  was  the 
substitution,  by  Koch,  of  a  solid  for  a  liquid  nourish- 
ing medium.  When  living  in  fluids  Uke  broth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  register  the  rate  of  multiplication. 
If,  however,  a  fluid  containing  organisms  be  introduced 
into  gelatine-peptone  whidi  has  been  previously 
melted,  they  can  be  evenly  distributed  through  the 
material,  and  when  it  solidifies  they  are  isolated  and 
confined  to  one  spot.  Ere  long  each  organism  becomes 
a  centre  of  multiplication  and  though  each  of  such 
colonies  may  consist  of  thousands  of  forms  yet  the 
spots  themselves  which  indicate  the  colonies  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  number  of  separate  organisms 
in  a  definite  amount  of  the  original  liquid  taken.  It 
thus  becomes  possible  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  notion 
of  the  number  of  these  microorganisms  in,  say,  a 
teaspoonful  of  water.  Dr.  Frankland  gives  the 
number  of  organisms  found  in  two  gallons  of  air 
during  the  different  months  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
seen  how  closely  the  number  is  connected  with  the 
warmest  months  of  the  year.  January,  4 ;  March,  26 ; 
May,  31 ;  June,  54 ;  July,  63 ;  August,  105  ;  Septem- 
ber, 43 ;  October,  35 ;  November,  13 ;  December,  20. 
The  air  fully  out  at  sea  is  free  from  organisms, 
and  wind,  when  it  has  reached  the  land,  is  free  from 
germs  provided  it  has  come  directly  across  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  water.  At  ordinary  elevations  the  number  of 
germs  is  sensibly  diminished  and  at  great  elevations 
they  are  entirely  absent.  They  are  much  more 
frequent  in  busy  dusty  streets  than  in  quiet  squares 
and  open  parks.  Indoors  their  number  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
in  the  rooms.  It  appears  that  if  water  is  not  frothing 
or  splashing  it  may  contain  almost  any  number  of 
bacteria  without  communicating  them  to  the  air  in 
the  vicinity.  Hence  it  was  found  that  the  air  in 
sewers  was  remarkably  free  from  micro-organisms. 

All  surface  waters  are  found  to  contain  a  consider- 
able number  of  microbes;  water  from  deep  wells, 
especially  firom  the  chalk,  being  on  the  other  hand 
remarkably  free  from  them. 

The  point  of  practical  importance,  how  to  keep 
clear  of  them,  is  not  easily  solved.  That  many  of 
these  forms  are  quite  harmless  is  almost  certain.  It  is 
equally  probable  that  others  are  the  source  of  much 
human  suffering.  The  knowledge  of  these  lowly 
forms  which  is  now  increasing  so  rapidly  cannot  fail 
to  have  many  far  reaching  consequences  in  regard  to 
public  health.  Some  important  results  have  been 
obtained  already.  The  thorough  boiling  of  milk  and 
any  doubtful  water  renders  them  safe  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  Jams  and  tin  meats  can  be  preserved  by 
carefully  excluding  the  air,  or  reducing  the  temperature 
to  a  point  at  which  these  organisms  are  quiescent 
Wounds  heal  more  quickly  and  easily  if  kept  from 
contact  with  the  air.  These  are  matters  of  prime 
concern ;  yet  they  are  perhaps  only  the  first  fruits  of 
what  win  follow. 


The  Laboratory  erected  at  Plymouth  by  the  Marine 
Biological  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  June  30th,  in  the  presence  of  a 
most  distinguished  company,  including  many  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
surprising  and  not  creditable  to  us  to  learn  that  we 
have  lagged  behind  other  nations  in  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  this  kind.     Fishing  is  a  great 


British  industry,  a  most  important  source  of  our  food 
supply.  Yet  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
scientific  enquiry  into  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal way  of  securing  the  largest  and  best  annual 
supply  of  fish.  From  the  general  impressions  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  know  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  present  system  of  fishing  is  wasteful  and 
haphazard.  In  these  times  of  close  competition  when 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen,  where  is  there  a 
more  promising  field  for  enterprise  than  in  supplying 
every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  plenty  of 
cheap  fresh  fish.  Any  movement  whether  commercial 
or  scientific  which  gives  impulse  to  this  undertaking 
is  worthy  of  the  approval  and  support  of  the  English 
people. 


On  Monday  the  8th  of  July  the  air  in  the  channel 
became  so  rarefied  that  objects  could  be  seen  with 
extraordinary  distinctness  at  a  distance  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  from  Dover  and  Folkestone. 
The  Times  says  that  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Gr^sneas, 
Calais,  and  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Napoleon's 
Column  at  Boulogne,  could  be  distinctly  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  every  prominent  object  could  be 
picked  out  along  the  French  coast.  The  distance 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne  as  the  crow  flies  is  28  miles, 
and  the  column  is  about  two  miles  further  inlanTl. 


||0fa  to  f  eac^  ^t\fssA  C^iKrnn  its  Sing 

BY  W.  G.  McNAUGHT, 
Associate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


Division  II. 
Ear  Exercises — continued. 

62.  Besides  practising  the  imitation  exercises  described 
above,  easy  naming  exercises  should  be  given  at  every 
lesson.  Tests  in  naming  by  car  are  not  required  in  the 
examination  of  this  Division,  but  unless  the  practice  is 
begun  early,  and  the  habit  of  observation  established  side 
by  side  with  the  singing  from  notes  or  names,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  higher  Divisions  will  be  much  increased. 

63.  The  general  experience  of  school  teachers  is  that 
note  naming  by  ear  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  teach. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  inherent, 
for  the  best  teachers  and  the  sharpest  pupils  find  it  easier 
to  sing  given  passages  at  sight  than  to  tell  them  (/.^.,  name 
the  notes)  by  ear.  But  allowing  for  this,  it  must  also  be 
said  that  the  inability  of  a  large  number  of  school  teachers 
to  successfully  teach  *  tdling  by  ear '  is  owing  to  two 
closely  connected  and  to  some  extent  removable  csuises, 
viz.,  1st,  the  teacher's  want  of  fluency  in  giving  exercises ; 
and  2nd  in  consequence  of  the  natural  diffidence  arising 
from  this  deficiency  an  extremeiy  unsystematic  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

64.  The  teacher's  difficulty  is  that  he  cannot  readily 
invent  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  and  fluently  sing  them 
off  to  laa.  He  may  wish  and  design  to  sing,  say  a  1  ^  but  in 
the  act  of  laaing  he  finds  himself  singing  something  quite 
different  Conscious  of  this  fiailii^  many  teachers  fall 
back  upon  the  fatal  plan  of  committing  a  few  efSf  phrases 
to  memory,  and  of  eiving  them  as  tests  to  their  pupils  on 
every  occasion.  The  obvious  course  for  a  teacher  is  to 
find  every  possible  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  vo- 
calising {i.e,^  singing  to  lad)  at  sight  Ear  exercises  can 
certainly  never  have  a  fair  chance  until  the  teacher  can 
sing  to  laa  with  the  greatest  facili^.  It  is  alto|[ether 
unfair  to  blame  the  pupils  for  a  teacher's  deficiencies  in 
this  respect 
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65.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  how  intimately  the 
practice  of  laaing  is  associated  with  success  in  telling  by 
ear.  Inasmuch  as  a  pupil  in  telling  has  to  find  the  proper 
name  of  a  tone  disguised  under  the  name  laa  the  advan- 
tage of  singing  all  tones  to  this  syllable  is  easily  under- 
stood A  good  lesson  should  alwavs  include  some  prac- 
tice in  laaing  at  sight,  or  at  least  the  laaing  of  passages 
that  have  been  sol-faad  once  or  twice.  A  systematic 
course  of  laaing  will  be  described  in  dealing  with  the 
requirements  of  Division  III. 

66.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  say  that  vocalising 
exercises  should  follow  the  course  already  laid  down 
for  teaching  the  scale.  That  is,  the  dok  chord  should 
be  mastered  first,  and  the  other  tones  in  the  easiest 
position.  As  vocalising  unknown  music  imposes  a  strain 
upon  the  attention,  it  should  not  be  practised  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  or  when  a  class  is  physically 
and  mentally  fatigued. 

67.  The  exercises  should  be  practised  in  slow  time,  and 
the  pupils  besought  to  think  ot  a  tone  before  they  strike 
it  If  all  the  pupils  of  a  large  class  vocalise  a  new  exer- 
cise simultaneously  there  is  danger  that  many  will  sing 
without  thought,  and  aojuire  practically  nothing.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  principles  of  class  management,  viz., 
the  utilisation  of  the  competitive  instinct,  can  be  applied 
with  effect  in  this  case.  Dividing  the  class  into  sections, 
one  section  can  be  pitted  against  another  to  vocalise  what 
the  other  sol-faas.  Further  remarks  upon  vocalising  will 
be  made  when  Division  III.  is  dealt  with. 

68.  The  practice  thus  indicated  will  be  useful  to  the 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  A  course  of  easy  and 
systematic  ear  telling  should  be  founded  upon  these 
vocalising  exercises.  One  of  the  easiest  exercises  is  to 
get  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  clearly  distinguished. 
Thus  the  teacher  sings  to  laa 

d    n    8 

asking  the  class  to  notice  the  effect  Then  he  promises 
to  sing  again  either  the  same  thing  or  something  different, 
the  class  to  say  what  they  think.  The  teacher  should 
then  sing  four  or  fist,  times  over  the  same  phrase,  and 
finally  he  should  alter  it  to  say  d  8  n.  If  the  difference 
is  felt,  the  next  step  will  be  to  get  the  class  to  tell  whether 
d  n  8  or  d  8  n  is  sung,  then  s  n  d  or  8  d  n,  then  n  8  d 
or  n  d  8.  Next  the  upper  doh'  should  be  added  and  all 
the  variations  beginning  on  doh,  viz. 


d 
d 
d 


d' 

8 

d 


d 
d 
d 


d' 

1*1 

8 


distinguished,  the  class  being  told  the  first  tone.  The 
variations  beginning  from  sok  and  me^  and  dok^  should 
follow 

r 

d' 


and 
and' 
8  d>  n 
8  d'  d 
8  d  d' 
8    d    n 


n 

1*1 
n 
n 
n 
n 


d 

d' 

8 

d' 

8 

d 


d' 
d< 
d> 
d> 
d' 
d' 


8  d 

d  8 

n  d 

d  n 

PI  8 

8  n 


and  gradually  as  the  skill  of  the  pupils  increases  they 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  initial  note.  Similar 
exercises  should  now  be  given  with  the  range  8  to  8|. 

8|  n  d  8  8|  8  d  n 
8|  8  n  d  8|  d  8  n 
8|  n    8    d       8|  d    n    8    etc.,  etc 

If  these  exercises  are  persistently  and  carefully  applied  a 
foundation  of  ear  telling  power  will  be  laid  that  will 
materially  lighten  the  labours  of  higher  standards. 

69.  The   song   requirement   of  this    Division   is   as 
follows : — 

•To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  sweetly, 
a  school  song  set  to  words.    Five  songs  to  be  prepared,' 


70.  To  sin^  a  song  in  tune  and  sweetly  implies  a  certain 
special  attention  to  voice  delivery.  As  a  rule  it  is  difficult 
in  a  school  course  to  find  time  for  voice  exercises.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  get  some  very  good  results  and 
certainly  to  avoid  some  very  bad  results  by  devoting  a 
short  time  weekly  to  special  voice  exercises.  The  faults 
to  be  avoided  are  tendencies  to  shout,  to  sing  feebly,  fiat, 
harshly,  or  with  a  nasal  twang.  The  aim  must  be  to  get 
sweet,  pure,  full  tune  delivered  without  strain.  The  teacher 
must  take  care  that  he  has  control  over  his  own  voice  and 
can  give  a  pattern  in  a  fairly  pleasant  tone  and  in 
good  tune. 

71.  Improper  or  inadequate  breathing  is  at  the  root  of 
many  faults  of  voice  delivery.  Children  are  apt  to  take 
too  little  breath,  and  they  can  seldom  at  first  control  the 
emission  of  breath.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  class, 
standing  in  an  upright  but  easy  position,  should  be 
practised  in  holding  the  breath  from  four  to  six  seconds, 
and  then  should  try  to  hold  a  note  of  medium  pitch 
(F  or  G)  with  a  soft,  clear  quality  of  tone  for  about  the 
same  time.  Then  the  doh  chord  should  be  sung  to  the 
syllables  koo^  kaa^  and  laa  in  the  same  soft  tone, 
breathing  at  t 

/C^  +  /^ 

d        n        8        d'  d'    8    n   d 


koo 
kaa 
laa 


} 


The  same 


koo  koo  koo 
kaa  kaa  kaa 
laa       laa      laa 

For  treble  voices  this  exercise  may  be  sung  in  Keys  D 
and  £,  and  later  on  in  Key  F.  Altos  should  omit  the  d'. 
When  such  an  exercise  can  be  sung  as  described  it  should 
be  practised  with  slurs  ;  that  is,  thus  : — 

d       n       8       d'        d'       8       n       d 
Koo  —  00 — 00 — 00       Koo  —  00  —  00  —  00   etc. 

care  being  taken  to  avoid  sliding. 

72.  Young  children  should  not  be  expected  to  learn 
their  songs  from  a  book.  A  song  is  made  of  little  phrases, 
the  notes  in  each  of  which  should  be  connected  without 
break :  these  little  phrases  can  be  felt  in  reading  at  sight 
only  by  a  fairly  advanced  class.  With  young  children  it 
is  far  better  to  teach  songs  by  pattern.  If  this  is  done 
intelligentl)r,  songs  are  pleasantly  and  quickly  learned 
and  there  is  less  chance  of  errors  creeping  in  that  are 
difiicult  to  root  out 

73.  The  plan  of  teaching  songs  by  pattern  is  to  first 
sin^  the  song  rieht  through,  to  words  if  possible,  in  order 
to  interest  the  class,  and  then  to  pattern,  bit  by  bit,  on  the 
modulator.    Take  the  following  song  as  an  example  : — 


•Where's  the  old  grey  goose.?* 


1- 
Id 


;n.f 
6- 


8:8.8 


f  :d'.l 


5- 

ll  .f  :dM  |8      :- 

9 10 

n  .r  :r  .n   d  .n  :  8 

13- 


7 

8.f  :f 


8 

8- 


f    f  .n  :n  .n 


f  :f  .f 


12- 

|f  . 


n  :ii  .n 


r  :r  .PI    d      :  — 


From  *  *  Songs  and  tunes.* 
1st  Course. 

The  figures  divide  the  song  into  thirteen  fragments. 
Each  fragment  should  be  nattemed  while  the  teacher 
points  on  the  modulator,  ana  then  imitated  by  the  pupils, 
the  teacher  again  pointing.  When  the  fragments  can  be 
singl)r  performed  with  ease,  the  song  can  be  patterned  in 
say  six  or  seven  phrases,  and  finally  it  should  be  sung 
complete  from  the  modulator. 

»  Price  3d.    J,  Curwen  and  Sons,  Warwick  Lane, 
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74.  If  the  song  is  to  be  sung  from  books  and  the  class 
is  made  up  of  children  not  quick  in  ordinary  reading  it 
will  be  well  to  pattern  the  song  again,  bit  by  bit,  the 
children  imitating  from  the  book.  In  doing  this  the 
teacher  should  draw  attention  to  the  time  values  of  the 
notes  and  show  how  the  song  combines  the  time  and 
tune  that  have  been  taught. 

(To  be  continued,) 


p0to  mn  <Sf^a0l  teas  ^iramhub, 

BY   A 
HEAD   TEACHER. 


Infants'  Department. 

Six  Year  Old  Children. 

As  a  Reading  exercise  these  children  were  required 
to  read  a  few  sentences,  or  short  passage  from  *  The 
Little  Reader '  No.  II. 

Writing  and  Dictation, — ^The  children  had  to  write 
their  names,  then  to  copy  the  word  *  House '  from  a 
blackboard,  and  to  write  from  dictation  the  words : — 
Pen^  Book^  Bee,  Ink,  Paper,  and  Day. 

In  Arithmetic  the  following  tests  were  given : — 
2  +  5+4  +  1=  i2;6  +  i2+i4=  32;  12-3 
=  9;i9-— 11=8.  These  were  done  on  slates. 
The  Inspector  also  asked  such  questions  in  Mental 
Arithmetic  as2  +  8+  i;  3  +  6  +  4;  8  —  2.  How 
many  farthings  in  a  half-penny  ?  In  a  penny  ?  In  two- 
pence ?  I  had  20  oranges  and  gave  away  12  ;.  how 
many  were  left  ?  7  and  4  and  3  ;  8  and  5  and  i  and  4. 

For  Sewing  and  Knitting,  the  children  were  divided 
into  two  groups.  In  each  group  boys  and  girls  were 
mixed.  The  first  group  had  to  do  a  piece  of  plain 
hemming  in  blue.    The  second  group  had  knitting. 

Five  Year  Old  Children. 

The  Reading  was  examined  from  Moffatt's  *  Infant 
Readers.' 

Spelling  consisted  of  such  words  as  Co7v,  Boy,  Girl, 
Leg,  Man,  and  BalL 

As  a  Writing  exercise  the  children  had  to  copy  the 
word  '  House '  from  the  blackboard. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  Teacher  questioned  the  class  on 
the  ball-frame. 

Sewing, — ^The  children  were  set  to  do  *  picking.' 

Babies'  Class. 

This  class  wrote  on  slates  from  meniory  the  letters 
a,  h,  m,  0,  b,  and  a  few  figures ;  read  the  letters, 
capital  and  small,  from  Alphabet  Card,  and  a  Reading 
Sheet;  and  then  the  children  were  set  to  thread 
needles. 

Object  Lessons, — The  Inspector  questioned  the 
children  on  the  Elephant^  on  Colour,  on  Time,  and  on 
the  Bell,  The  Master  of  the  School  asked  questions 
on  Glass^  on  a  Pin,  and  on  Milk, 


The  Singing  was  taught  from  note,  and  the 
Inspector  tested  from  the  Modulator,  and  sang  some 
short  passages  for  the  children  to  imitate.  The  Songs 
sung  were  *  The  Doll's  Party,'  and  'Now  we  Little 
Children  assembled  in  School.' 

The  children  recited  two  little  pieces — *  Welcome 
Little  Robin,'  and  *  The  Two  Little  Kittens.' 

^  Upper  Department. 

Standard  I. 

Anthmetic,^{i)  754  +  16  +  830  +  13  +  9 ; 
(2)  909  -  236;  (3)  loi  -  23. 
Answers.— {i)  1,622;  (2)  673;  (3)  78. 

Writing  and  Dictation : — A  few  lines  of  transcription 
from  the  Reading  Book;  and  the  following  words 
from  dictation : — Money,  Spend,  Milk,  WJiite,  Friend, 
Paper, 

Geography — The  questions  were  mostly  on  the 
Plan  of  the  School,  and  the  Points  of  the  Compass. 

Standard  II. 

Arithmetic : — Two  sets  of  sums  were  given :  — 

A.  (i)     Add  7,936  ;  847  ;  58  ;  699  ;  and  83,899. 

(2)  175,002  -  9,148. 

(3)  76,807  X  754. 

(4)  801,004  -T-  7- 

^.     (0  95,387   X   1,068. 

(2)  Add  79,368;  874;  8,376;  789;  and  19. 

(3)  Take  75,479  from  half  a  Million. 

(4)  769,003  ^  II. 

Answers.— A,  (i)  93,439-  (2)  165,854.  (3) 
57,912,478.     (4)  114,429  +  I. 

B.  (i)  101,873,316.  (2)  89,426.  (3)  424,521. 
(4)  69,909  +  4. 

Dictation. — The  exercise  consisted  of  six  lines  from 
one  of  the  reading  books. 

Geography. — ^The  Inspector  questioned  mostly  on 
Mountain,  River,  Plateau,  and  Table-land ;  and  the 
Master  asked  questions  on  the  shape  of  the  Earth, 
the  Axis,  Poles,  Rotation  and  Revolution. 

Standard  III. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  following  are  two  of  the  sets  of 
sums  given :  — 

A.  (i)  Add  together  ;^*7j,365  ns.  8id.,  ;^73 
14s.  9d.,  £iS  i8s.  6Jd.,  ;^799  i8s.  4jd.,  ;^i35 
9$.  lo^d.,  ;^73,469  i8s.  7|d. 

(2)  Take  ^^296  19s.  iifd.  from  five  himdred 
pounds. 

(3)  Divide  806,297  by  384. 

(4)  A  man  having  ;^205,  bought  a  horse  for 
;;^37  los.  6d.,  and,  after  paying  for  a  carriage,  found 
he  had  17  s.  6d.  left.     Find  the  cost  of  the  carriage. 

B.  (i)  Add  ;^349  14s.  7^.,  ;^634  17s.  3d., 
£j6  13s.  7|d.,  ;^9o8  IIS.  lod.,  £s  9^-  9i^* 

(2)  Divide  7,609,351  by  771. 

(3)  From  ;^5o,04i  is.  i^d.  take;£9,892  19s.  4d. 

(4)  }^  3,775  letters  pass  through  a  Post  Office  in 
a  day,  how  many  letters  pass  through  it  in  a  year  ? 

Ansivers. — A.  (i)  ;^i53,863  iis.  lofd.  (2) 
;^303  OS.  o^d.     (3)    2,099  +  281.     (4)   ;^i66  12s. 

B.  (0  ;^i973  7S-  lid.  (2)  9869  +  352. 
(3)     £^o,i^Z  IS.  9jd.  (4)     1,377,875. 
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Geography, — ^The  Inspector  questioned  especially 
on  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  Country,  as,  for  example  : — What  do  the  people 
do  in  Cornwall?  In  the  North  of  England?  In 
Wales  ?  In  the  Channel  Islands  ?  and  so  on. 

Standard  IV. 
Arithmetic. — The  following  is  a  specimen  test:  — 
(i)     Multiply  £i,2Z<i  7S.  4id.  by  217. 

(2)  Divide  ;^87,S7 1  5s.  4fd.  by  91. 

(3)  Reduce  276,829  inches  to  miles. 

(4)  I  earn  50s.  a  week ;  how  much  more  must  I 
earn  per  week  to  have  ;^i97  12s.  per  year  ? 

Answers, — (i)  ;£^i,58o,924  15s.  lojd.  (2) 
;^962  6s.  5d.  +  7if.  (3)  4  mis.  2  fur,  38  pis. 
o  yds.  2  ft,  I  in.     (4)     £,1  6s, 

Grammar, — What  is  a  Personal  Pronoun?  A 
Relative  Pronoun  ?  An  Interrogative  Pronoun  ?  What 
is  the  possessive  of  me  ?  Of  thee  ?  Of  Ar  ?  What  is  the 
objective  of  jA??  Of/?  OitJiou'i  etc. 

Parse, — *  The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 
His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth.* 

Geography, — In  this  Standard  also  the  questions 
were  mostly  on  the  occupations  of  the  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  as : — What  do 
the  people  do  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ?  In  Victoria  ? 
In  Canada  ?  In  New  Zealand  ?  In  New  South  Wales  ? 
and  so  on. 

Music : — The  following  tests  were  given  in  Division  II. 
Modulator,— i}  dsnd'nfnsd'td'slsd. 

Time  Test,—  1 1  : 1  1 1  :- 1 1  : 1  1 1 

Ear  Tests,-s  1  S  d ;   d'  S  1  S  ;    d' 

In  Divisions  III.  and  IV. 
Modulator,-^  f  8  f  e  s  n  s  1  t  d'  ta  1  8  1  t  d'  Pi'  d'. 
Time  Tests,-{i)  1 1    : 1.1 1 1    :—   H    :       || 
(2)11  :-  :-  11    :1    :      |1    :-  :-  |1    :~  :1    || 
Ear  Tests,— 6.  n8fe8;    8nd't;    S8l8ltd'. 

Songs, — *  How  Beautiful  upon  the  Mountains.' 
*  Down  where  the  Bluebells  grow.* 
*The  Mighty  Norseman.* 

In  order  to  make  this  paper  more  complete  and 
useful  we  add  some  questions  for  the  upper  Standards 
given  in  another  school. 

Standard  V. 

Arithmetic— A  Card. — (i)  7,730  at  ^i  7s.  9d. 
each. 

(2)  Add  I  and  |^,  and  take  y*^  from  the  sura. 

(3)  The  rent  of  230  acres  3  rds.  35  pis.  is  ;^307 
19s.  2d.    Find  the  rent  of  92  acres  i  rd,  22  pis. 

(4)  Bought  5f  tons  of  hay  for  ;;^2o  2s.  6d.,  and 
sold  it  at  4s.  per  cwt.     Find  the  gain. 

Answers.'-ii)  ;^io,725  7s.  6d.  (2)  |§. 
(3)     £^^3  3S-  Si     (4)     £2  17s.  6d. 

Composition, — ^The  Inspector  read  a  short  story 
about  a  mischievous  parrot  which  the  children  had  to 
reproduce. 

Standard  VI, 

Arithmetic, — A  Card:— (i)  What  must  be  added 
to  34  to  make  5||? 

(2)  How  many  half-pence  are  left  after  taking  '01 25 
of  a  sovereign  from  '25  of  a  half-crown  ? 


;  1  1 1  :-  1 1  :-  | 
d  1  8. 


(3)  Find  simple  interest  on  ;;^i5o  for  219  days  at 
4  per  cent. 

(4)  What  is  the  value  of  x  in  the  proportion 
2j  :  3i  ::  ^  :  5i- 

Answers.-- (^i)  2^}.  (2)  9.  (3)  £2^  12s.  od. 
(4)  3AV 

Composition, — Write  an  account  of  a  Month's 
Holiday  in.  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  or  of  a  pleasant 
Excursion  to  the  Sea-side ;  or  an  essay  on  London 
Costermongers. 

Grammar, — Searching  questions  were  asked  on  the 
theory  of  analysis ;  and  the  following  sentence  from 
the  passage  for  repetition  was  parsed  and  analysed 
orally :  — 

*  I  that  denied  thee  gold  will  give  my  heart.' 

Geography  for  upper  Standards  was  examined  by 
means  of  a  blank  map  of  Europe. 

Standard  VII. 

Arithmetic, — A  Card : — 

(i)  The  keep  of  35  horses  costs  ;;^io  9s.  6d. 
per  week.  Find  the  cost  of  56  horses  from  May  ist 
to  June  I  ith,  both  inclusive. 

(2)  I  mix  3  lbs.  of  tea  at  2s.  4d.  a  lb.,  9  lbs. 
($  2S.  6d.,  6  lbs.  @  4s.  9^d.,  3I  lbs.  @  5s.  What  is 
the  price  of  the  mixture  per  lb.  ? 

(3)  If  Insurance  is  |  per  cent.,  find  the  amount 
on  ^3,020. 

(4)  In  an  army  8  per  cent,  die,  and  14  per  cent, 
are  killed,  and  there  are  left  1,638  men.  How  many 
were  there  at  first  ? 

Answers, — (i)  ;^ioo  iis.  2|d.  (2)  3s,  S^d. 
(3)     ;^ii  4s.     (4)     2,100  men. 

Drill  was  inspected,  and  the  following  course  was 
pursued: — First  the  boys  were  sized,  then  formed 
into  company,  and  then  such  commands  were  given 
as  *Form  fours  deep,'  'Fours  right,'  'Fours  left,' 
'  Form  cavalry  square,  on  the  left,'  *  Reform  two  deep,' 
'  Dismiss.' 


BY  JOSEPH  H.   COWHAM,   F.G.S., 
Master  of  Method:    Westminster   Training   College, 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Preparation  of  a  Lesson. 

Illustrations,  what  they  are  and  how  to  use 
them. — Oral  teaching  possesses  the  great  advantage 
over  self  instruction  by  reading  and  by  task  work, 
that  at  every  point  of  the  lesson  where  difficulty 
presents  itself  the  teacher  is  present  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  new  light  or  to  supply  additional  material ; 
in  fact  it  is  in  the  skill  the  teacher  manifests  in 
recognizing  and  in  clearing  up  these  difficulties  that 
the  value  of  oral  teaching  mainly  rests. 

In  the  effort  to  assist  the  scholar  to  acquire  new 
knowledge  the  teacher  resorts  very  largely  to  illustra- 
tions.   These  may  be — 

X.  Verbal,  in  which  the  teacher  refers  to  something 
which  is  already  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  which  is  readily  recalled  in  answer  to  his 
statements. 
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2.  Pictorial,  by  which  either  a  complete  represent- 
ation of  the  object  under  discussion  is  exhibited, 
or  a  diagram  is  drawn  showing  distinctly  the  por- 
tions of  the  figure  in  which  most  difficulty  presents 
itself. 

3.  Objects,  Models,  Apparatus,  which  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  the  class. 

Before  taking  the  three  forms  of  illustration  named  above 
in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  whatever  form  of 
illustration  is  adopted  it  should  be  familiar ;  that  an  illustra- 
tion which  itself  requires  explanation  is  faulty. 

A  student  was  recently  teaching  a  first  lesson  to  Standard 
III.  on  the  County  of  Middlesex.  He  began  by  referring 
to  the  size  of  London.  He  sought  to  impress  this  by  a 
description  of  the  small  country  town  from  which  he 
had  recently  come,  and  by  contrasting  it  with  the  size  of 
London.  Now  whilst  this  was  an  illustration  admirably 
suited  to  the  thought  of  the  student  and  most  helpful  to  him 
in  his  efforts  to  realize  the  immense  size  of  London,  it  did 
not  assist  the  London  boy  in  the  least.  The  student  was 
advised  to  take  some  area  well  known  to  all  the  scholars  in 
the  class  ;  to  show  this  area  on  a  sketch  map  and  make  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  wider  area  covered  by 
London ;  and  thus  to  encourage  the  children  to  estimate  by 
careful  measurement  the  size  ofLondon,  and  the  time  required 
to  walk  across  or  to  travel  round  it.  In  this  way  the 
children,  instead  of  starting  with  an  illustration  which  is 
unfamiliar  and  which  leaves  them  in  a  hazy  and  doubtful 
condition  of  knowledge,  begin  with  what  is  known,  and  by 
a  process  of  comparison  and  contrast  arrive  at  some  sound 
and  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  town  in  which  they  live. 

Verbal  Illustrations. — That  which  we  under- 
stand by  the  term  verbal  illustration  may  be  best  seen 
in  the  following  contrast  between  the  method  of 
telling  and  that  of  training. 

Example  I.  Suppose  the  word  *  carnivorous '  occurs  in  a 
reading  lesson  :  I  may  explain  it  by  simply  stating  to  the 
class  that  '  all  animals  which  prey  upon  other  animab  are 
termed  carnivorous,'  or  more  briefly  still  that  the  word  means 
'  flesh -eating.*  This  is  the  telling  method.  I  may,  how- 
ever, proceed  by  illustrating  the  use  of  the  term  by  contrasting 
the  food  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  lion  ;  that  of  the  tiger 
and  the  cow,  and  that  of  the  wolf  and  the  rabbit ;  then  I 
may  lead  the  children  to  group  the  animals  named  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  eat  flesh  and  those  which  do  not ; 
then  apply  the  term  '  carnivorous  *  to  the  class  containing 
the  flesh-eating  animals,  and  Anally  ask  the  class  to  define 
the  term.    This  latter  is  the  training  method. 

Example  2.  In  a  Grammar  Lesson  I  may  tell  the  class 
that  '  a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  prevent 
the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  noun  in  discourse.'  I 
may,  however,  lead  the  children  to  the  same  truth  by  the 
following  process : — 

(a)  Examples  supplied  by  the  Teacher : 

1.  John  wrote  beautifully  and  John  gained  a  prize. 

2.  Jane  ran  to  school,  but  Jane  was  late. 

3.  The  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower  and  the 

bee  gathers  honey. 

(b)  Corrections  made  by  the  Class : 

1.  John  wrote  beautifully  and  he  gained  a  prize. 

2.  U.ne  ran  to  school  but  she  was  late. 

3.  The  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower  and  it 

gathers  honey. 

(c)  Children  to  make  similar  examples  to  Group  (a) 

and  correct  them  as  in  Group  (b). 

(d)  Collect  the  results  of  the  teaching^  above  : 

1.  That  there  is  an  awkward  repetition  of  the 

noun  in  the  6rst  group  of  sentences. 

(Children  led  by  teacher  to  state  this. ) 

2.  That  this  is  avoided  in  the  second  group  by 

using  another  word  in  place  of  the  second 
noun.  {By  children  and  tee^her. ) 

3.  The  word  used  in  place  of  the  noun  is  called  a 

pronoun.  ( Told  by  the  teacher, ) 

4.  ueflnition  of  pronoun. 

{Told  by  the  children.) 


Example  3.  In  a  History  Lesson!  may  wish  to  teach 
that  *  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  powerful  monarch.* 
The  simple  statement  will  convey  a  vague  notion  of  the 
truth,  and  this  may  or  may  not  remain — a  mere  skeleton  of 
knowledj^e— in  the  child's  mind.  If,  however,  I  relate  the 
story  ot  Senlac,  the  power  and  bravery  of  William  as  a 
soldier  become  evident ;  his  development  of  the  feudal 
system  illustrates  his  power  of  statesmanship  ;  his  treatment 
of  his  brother  Odo  and  his  son  Robert  is  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  his  will  Thus,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
three  striking  features  of  William's  reign,  the  children  may 
be  led  to  a  much  more  complete  and  full  notion  of  the 
term  *  powerful '  as  applied  to  William  the  Conqueror. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  telling  method  pro- 
ceeds by  the  short  way  of  definition  and  direct  state- 
ment, whilst  the  training  method  in  each  case  is  based 
upon  a  collection  of  examples  and  illustrations. 
Children  are  required  to  take  the  examples  and  illus- 
trations supplied,  and  by  way  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast to  discover  truth  for  themselves,  and  through  the 
effort  to  get  that  training  in  processes  of  thought  which 
in  after  life  will  be  vastly  more  valuable  than  whole 
stores  of  fragmentary  facts  and  statements. 

Pictorial    Illustrations— Pictures    and    Dia- 
^ams. 

A  good  supply  of  pictures  is  valuable  not  only  for 
the  brightness  they  impart  to  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
interest  they  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  but 
also  because  they  form  the  quickest  mode  of  conveying 
correct  and  reliable  information  about  distant  objects 
and  places.  The  pictorial  illustrations  which  are  most 
effective  for  the  purposes  of  oral  teaching  are  not  those 
which  usually  decorate  our  school  walls.  Maps,  illus- 
trations of  various  forms  of  natural  history,  scenes 
from  nature,  historical  events,  mechanical  powers, 
industries,  trades,  &c. — these  have  their  place,  and 
often  yield  valuable  information  when  other  means  of 
teaching  are  not  available,  as,  for  instance,  during 
periods  of  relaxation  from  school  lessons.  The  pic- 
torial illustrations,  however,  most  effective  for  teaching 
purposes  are  those  which  the  teacher  draws  during  the 
progress  of  his  lesson.  These  sketches  are  valuable 
for  the  following  among  other  reasons : — 

1.  The  object  can  be  drawn  to  any  scale. 

2.  Any  portion  of  the  drawing  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance can  be  still  further  enlarged,  and  thus  more  clearly 
mipressed,  e.g^  the  structure  of  the  eye  or  the  foot  of  an 
animal,  a  selected  district  in  geography,  an  operation  in 
science. 

3.  Unimportant  details  may  be  omitted,  and  thus  the 
attention  of  the  scholars  will  be  concentrated  upon  the 
most  essential  features. 

4.  The  drawing  may  be  developed  as  the  lesson  proceeds. 

5.  By  means  of  coloured  chalks  confusion  between  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  drawing  may  be  avoided. 

6.  Thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
ensured. 

7.  When  copied  by  the  class  it  forms  a  concise  record 
available  for  entry  in  their  note  books,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a  training  for  children  to  embody  their  notions 
in  graphic  form. 

Should  the  teacher  find  it  necessary  to  prepare  completed 
sketches  before  beginning  his  lesson,  it  is  best  to  cover  the 
portion  of  the  drawing  not  required  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  lesson  with  paper  held  by  drawing  pins,  and 
uncover  each  portion  of  his  drawing  as  it  is  required. 
Children  are  close  investigators  of  pictures,  and  when  the 
entire  drawing  is  shown  at  first,  the  teacher  finds  for 
a  time  the  attention  of  his  class  difficult  to  direct ;  and  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  his  drawing  has  the  further  advantage 
of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  expectancy  in  his  class  througn- 
out  the  lesson. 
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Object  Illustrations.-~Objects,  Models,  Home- 
made Appliances,  &c.  :— 

It  has  already  been  stated  (Chapter  I.)  that  all,  or 
some  of  these,  may  be  brought  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage into  almost  every  lesson.  With  their  introduction 
an  awakened  interest  is  at  once  manifest  throughout 
the  entire  class.  Unusual  efforts  are  put  forth  by  even 
its  dullest  members  to  see  and  handle  the  new  object. 
When  the  class  is  questioned  uix)n  what  is  remembered 
it  will  be  found  that  whilst  very  much  that  was  verbally 
communicated  is  forgotten,  the  information  gained  by 
a  personal  inspection  of  objects  remains,  and  is  the  first 
to  be  reproduced.  Over  and  beyond  the  help  to  acquisi- 
tion and  retention  which  a  display  of  objects  and  models 
affords,  there  are  distinct  educational  advantages  which 
no  other  form  of  teaching  secures  so  fully  and  readily. 
There  is  the  close  and  well-directed  observation,  by 
which  first  hand  knowledge,  both  full  and  accurate,  is 
obtained ;  the  classification  of  the  facts  observed  is 
conducted  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  for 
whilst  the  efifort  is  easy  the  results  are  sound  and 
lasting ;  the  inspection  of  the  gradual  production  of 
the  finished  article  through  a  series  of  manufacturing 
stages,  and  the  observation  of  the  sequence  of  effects 
obtained  during  the  progressive  stages  of  an  experi- 
ment, these  form  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  more  subtle  and  complex  operations  in 
nature  and  in  science;  and  throughout  the  entire 
exercise  there  is  induced  a  concentrated  state  of  mind, 
which  through  repeated  effort  tends  to  become 
habitual,  and  which,  when  formed,  will  be  of  immense 
service  in  other  branches  of  school  study,  and  in  every 
effort  of  life. 

Objects  should  be  collected  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  scholars  and  their  friends.  Local  industries  and  the 
natural  products  of  the  surrounding  district  should  be  very 
fully  represented.  All  these  should  be  labelled  and  arranged 
in  a  school  cabinet.  Any  objects  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
the  reading  books,  not  already  in  the  cabinet,  should  be 
obtained  and  be  ready  for  exhibition  when  the  lesson  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  is  taken.  The  natural  products  of 
the  area  selected  for  the  geography  lessons  of  the  year  form 
other  objects  of  great  service,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  manufactures  of  the  district,  showing  as  far  as  possible 
the  stages  of  the  industry,  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article.  The  specific  subject,  especially  if  a  science 
be  taken,  will  demand  the  collection  of  material  and  the 
making  oif  apparatus. 

Models,  Home  made  Applimnces,  &c.— These  are 
often  found  to  be  far  more  effective  teaching  material  than 
the  more  elaborate  and  highly  finished  article  which  may 
be  purchased.  As  a  sample  of  many  which  have  been 
maae  and  found  successful,  the  following  may  be  men* 
tioned : — 

1.  Models  of  countries,  counties,  river  basins,  &c, 

in  sand  and  in  plaster. 

2.  The  phases  of  the  moon,  illustrated  by  eight 

painted  balls,  each  mounted  on  the  straightened 
wire  of  a  bill  file. 

3.  The  eclipses  of  both  sun  and  moon,  illustrated 

by  takmg  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard  to  repre- 
sent the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  with  four  discs 
of  cardboard  to  represent  the  moon's  orbit, 
and  intersecting  the  first  plane  at  an  an^le 
of  5**,  and  with  the  line  of  intersection  (hne 
of  nodes)  constant  in  direction. 

4.  A  collar  box  with  a  circular  disc  poised  on  a 

peg  and  carnring  beneath  it  a  magnetised  bar 
of  steel  Tnis  will  illustrate  the  construction 
and  action  of  a  mariner*s  compass. 

5.  A  bar  of  soap  is  readily  carved  into  the  model 

of  a  bone,  and,  with  the  addition  of  powder 
obtained  from  coloured  chalks,  the  structure 
of  a  section  of  bone  is  easily  and  almost  per- 
fectly imitated. 


6.  The  action  of  water  in  springs  may  be  illus- 

trated by  taking  a  small  box  havmg  a  glass 
side,  and  by  arranging  clay  and  gravel  in 
alternate  and  inclined  layers.  The  water 
when  poured  on  the  top  of  the  layers  will  run 
along  the  gravel  bed  oetween  the  layers  of 
clay,  and  may  be  collected  as  at  a  spring,  if 
holes  be  made  the  end  of  the  box  mto  the 
gravel. 

7.  Boys  have  made  for*  themselves  kaleidoscopes, 

cameras,  magic  lanterns,  the  puzzle  of  look- 
ing through  a  brick,  &c.,  thus  applying  the 
most  important  laws  of  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion of  light  in  the  most  instructive  manner. 

The  above  are  examples  of  very  many  appliances  which 
teachers  and  scholars  may  devise  for  tne  mterestine  and 
intelligent  teaching  of  the  class  and  specific  subjects. 
Children  especially  are  delighted  when  an  object  which  they 
themselves  have  constructed  is  counted  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  school  museum. 


PLAN  OF  A  WRITING  LESSON. 
Standard  I. 

A.  Preparation  for  Lesson. 

1.  Arrange  the  class,  an  equal  number  in  each 
desk,  and  cause  each  pupil  to  cover  from  the 
front  row. 

2.  Distribute  writing  material,  pens  and  books,  or 
sheets  ruled  with  horizontal  and  oblique  lines 
(Mulhauser's  rhomboids),  as  shown  on  the  sketch 
below. 

A  writing  monitor  should  be  appointed  whose 
duty  it  is  to  place  at  the  end  of  each  desk  a 
supply  of  books  and  pens.  These,  at  the 
word  of  command,  are  to  be  passed  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  each  scholar. 

3.  The  teacher  should  decide  the  amount  of  matter 
necessary  for  one  lesson,  and  should  further  deter- 
mine the  special  points  in  writing  he  intends  to 
teach. 

In  this  lesson  the  exact  form  of  the  right  line  /, 

the  lower  curve  called  the  link  c/,  and  the 

upper  curve  called  the  hook  9>  arc  to  ^ 
taught. 

B.  Matter  of  the  Lesson. 


The  above  sketch  presents  simple  matter,  sufficient 
for  one  lesson ;  it  is  divided  into  three  parts  as 
follows : — 
i.  The  first  line  consisting  of  letters  made  up 
of  the  right  line  and  link. 
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ii.  The  second  line  containing  letters  intro- 
ducing the  hook  in  addition  to  the  forms 
taught  in  the  first  line. 

iii.  Words  made  up  of  letters  taken  from  lines 
i.  and  ii. 

C.  Oral  Teaching. 

Before  the  class  begin  to  write  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  mode  of  writing  the  first  line. 

{a)  Write  the  line  on  the  black-board  under 
the  observation  of  the  class. 

{U)  Show  the  scholars  that  the  right  line  is 
perfectly  straight  and  is  the  same  thickness 
from  top  to  bottom. 

This  may  be  further  impressed  by  making 
an  irregular  stroke  /  and  by  asking  the 
class  to  state  wherein  it  is  faulty. 

{c)  The  lower  curve  (link)  is  exactly  the  same 
shape  in  every  letter  on  the  sketch.  The 
common  faults  are:  — (i)  The  curve  is  made 
too  pointed  or  too  flat  /  (,.  (2)  The  up 
stroke  is  made  too  straight,  so  that  if  con- 
tinued it  would  cut  through  the  following 
down  stroke.  Show  these  errors  by  ex- 
amples, and  allow  the  class  to  detect  and 
correct  them, 

N.B. — The  same  method  of  oral  teaching 
may  be  continued  with  lines  i.  and  ii. 
after  the  preceding  line  or  lines  have 
been  satisfactorily  taught, 

D.  Class  exercise  in  Writing:. 

Before  allowing  the  class  to  write,  arrange  each 
scholar  in  the  exact  position  you  wish  him  to 
occupy,  and  start  the  writing  exercise  by  means  of 
the  following  signals : — 

*  One.' — Each  pupil  at  this  signal  should  place 

his  book  or  paper  exactly  in  front  of  him, 
with  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  his  paper 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

Y  *  Two  * — The  scholars  turn  the  lefl  side  to  the 
desk  and  place  the  lefl  arm  upon  it;  the 
lefl  hand  to  rest  upon,  and  steady  the  paper. 

*  Three.' — Take  up  the  pen  and  hold  it  out 

slightly  in  front. 

The  teacher  seated  at  a  table  may  do 
each  of  these  movements  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  class,  and  should  be  espe- 
cially on  the  alert  at  this  stage  in  order 
to  detect  any  pen  held  awkwardly.  The 
steadiness  or  otherwise  of  his  class  at 
this  point  will  be  a  fair  indication  of  the 
kind  of  writing  he  may  expect  from  his 
class.  Unless  these  operations  are  per- 
formed in  perfect  order  the  writing  which 
follows  will  be  sure  to  suffer. 

*  Four.'— The  children  now  dip  the  pen  and 

proceed,  to  write  the  first  line  twice. 


E.  Supervision  of  the  Class. 

The  teacher  must  stimulate  every  member  of  his 
class  during  the  writing  effort.  A  careless  stroke 
will  spoil  the  copy.  The  children  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  every  fresh  line  attempted 
must  be  an  improvement  upon  the  last.  In  order 
to  do  this  : — 

1.  Move  quickly  round  the  entire  class,  pausing 
chiefly  where  careless  writing  is  known  to  be 
probable. 

2.  Any  observations  the  teacher  directs  to  indi- 
viduals may  be  in  sufficiently  loud  a  tone  of 
voice  to  be  heard  by  the  entire  class. 

3.  Whilst  no  fault  is  passed  over  without  cor- 
rection (by  pencil)  it  is  well  to  commend 
efforts  on  the  part  of  any  scholars  which 
are  very  successful. 

It  is  not  well  to  praise  frequently  indi- 
viduals by  name ;  their  work,  however, 
may  be  commended  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  remainder  of  the  class  to  im- 
proved effort. 


F.  Correction  of  Faults. 

Whilst  individual  faults  are  best  corrected  during 
the  supervision  stage,  there  will  be  certain 
common  errors  sufficiently  marked  to  allow  of 
class  correction.   In  order  to  do  this  effectively :  — 

1.  Use  a  black-board  ruled  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch  above. 

2.  Write  the  common  errors  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  and  allow  the  pupils  to  recognise  and 
state  them. 

3.  Write  the  corrected  letter  on  the  board  as 
a  model  for  the  class. 

4.  When  two  or  three  common  errors  (not 
more)  have  been  thus  corrected  the  class 
should  be  encouraged  to  write  one  more 
line — the  last  and  best — before  proceeding 
to  the  next  line  of  writing  matter. 


G.  Close  of  the  Lesson. 

After  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  lesson  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  described  above,  the 
lesson  may  be  closed  by  affixing  a  mark  as  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  each 
scholar.  This  is  advisable  with  junior  classes, 
but  with  older  children  other  and  higher  incen- 
tives to  excellent  work  may  be  applied.  After 
the  general  review  of  the  writing  of  the  class  the 
materials  must  be  passed  to  the  end  of  each  desk 
for  orderly  disposal  by  the  monitor. 
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RULES. 

X.  Each  conrespondent  b  restricted  to  wu  fuestum.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
•end  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  £sdth  and  for  &cility  of  reference. 

3.0- When  a  pseudonjrm  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  legibly ^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  month,  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — '  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Algebra. 

1.  Quadratic— Solve  : — 

[(I  +  xy  +Jr^*  +  [(I  -  xf  +/]*  =  4J 
(4-4f*)*=i8-4/»  J- 

(I)  [(I  +  xY  +/]*  +  [(I  -  x)»  +y]*  =  4 
[(i+')*  +  y]*=4-[(i-*)»+>^* 
Squaring!  (i  +  J^)'  +  /  =  x6  -  8  [(i  -  x)«  +/]* 

+  (I  -  xf  Arf 

8  [(I  -  xf  +y]i  =  16  +  (I  -  .r)»  -  (I  +  xf 

=  16  — 4jr 

2[(l-x)»+>^]*  =  4-^ 
4  [(I  -jr)«+>2]  =  i6-8jf  +  jc« 

4(1  -  2j:  +  jf")  +  4/  =  16  -  Sjt  +  jf" 
4  —  8jr  -I-  4jr«  +  4^  =  x6  -  Sjt  +  *• 
4;'»  s=  12  -  3Jr». 

(2)  (4-:r»)«=l8-4y* 
,6  -  8jr«  +  ;«:»  =  18  -  (12  -  yi^ 
=  18-12  ^-ajr' 
=  6  +  3x« 
X*  -  iijc'  =  —  10 
X*-  IIJra  +  (Y)-  =   -  10+  »|» 
=  V 

x«  =  ±  f  +  V 
=  10,  or  I 

.'.  Jf  =  ±  I,  or  ±  \/ia 
4^  =  12  -  3jc2 

=  12  —  3,  or  12  —  30 

=  9,  or  —  18 
2^  =  ±  3,  or  ±  3  \/^^ 
.-.  ^=  ±f,  or±3(-J)4. 

Notes, — (i)  You  copied  your  query  incorrectly  both  times, 
as  you  placed  the  4  from  the  tirst  equation  as  belonghig  to  the 
second  equation  also,  instead  of  having  a  comma  between  the 
two  equations.  This  carelessness  caused  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  labour. 

(2)  If  in  future  ^ou  send  a  query,  please  enclose  it  in  an 
envelope,  otherwise  it  will  not  receive  attention. 

2.  A  Mathematician. — If  p  rajrs  are  drawn  through  one 
point  in  a  plane,  andf  ravs  through  another  point,  no  two  of  the 
rays  being  parallel,  and  if  all  the  points  of  intersection  are 
joined  two  and  two  by  straight  lines,  find  the  number  of  lines. 

No.  of  points  of  intersection  =  /^ ; 

.'.  No.  of  straight  lines  —  \pq  (pq  —  i). 


3«  —  I 
3.  Eleve. — If  the  »th  term  of  an  A. P.  is       ^      ,   and   S 

=  ~  (3/1  +1),  find  the  series. 


(i)fl  +  (/i-i)^  =  ^^" 


(2) 

« 

2 

aa  +  {ft 

-l)rf 

}  =  n(3»  +  .) 

(2). 

aa  +  (H- 

.|)rf  = 

i  (3«  +  ») 
*(3»-0    (0 
iofs 

i- 

a+(n■ 

-!)</  = 

3«-i 
=       6 

(» 

-i)rf  = 

—        2 

.•.  Scries  =  J,  ^,  |,  \\  &c. 
The  series  could  have  been  found  more  easily  thus  : — 
Let  «  =  I, 

2  —  1 
Then,  first  term  =  — ^  -  =  J  ; 

Let »  =  2, 

Then,  second  term  =  — >-    =  §  ; 

.-.  Difference  =  f  -  J  =  4  ; 
.'.  Series  =  i,  ^,  J,  &c. 


Arithmetic. 

I.  Gyms.  — Part  of  a  sum  of  ;f 3,000  is  invested  to  produce 
3^  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  4^  per  cent.  If  the  interest  ^n 
the  whole  for  a  year  amount  to  ^  1 22  9s.  10  Jd,,  find  the  sum 
invested  at  each  rate. 

Interest  on  jf  3,000  at  4^  7o  =  ;^»  35 ; 
Difference  between  this  interest  and  the  interest  received 
=  ;^I35  -  ;f  "2  9s.  io|d. 
=  ;fi35-;f»22/,\ 

=  £i2m\ 
Difference  between  the  interest  on  /"i    at  4 J  and   3 J  7o 
respectively  =  jCjin  i 

.'.  Sum  invested  at  3i  7^  =  ^^(12^?^  -r  j^ 

=    ;f  1,250     lOS. 

Sum  invested  at  4J  7o  =  ;^3»ooo  —  ;ti,250  los. 
=  ;Ci>749  'Qs» 
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2.  A.  M. — A  farm  is  let  for  jf  96  and  the  value  of  a  certain 
number  of  quarters  of  wheat.  When  wheat  is  383.  a  quarter, 
the  whole  rent  is  15  per  cent,  lower  than  when  it  is  563. 
a  quarter.  Find  the  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  which  are 
paid  as  part  of  the  rent.     [Barnard  Smith,) 

Difference  of  (56s.  —  388.)  or  18s,  in  the  price  of  wheat 
makes  a  difference  of  15  per  cent  on  the  whole  rent.,  when 
wheat  is  56s.  a  quarter  ; 

.'.  (No.  of  qrs.  x  x8)s.  =  15  per  cent,  of 

[£9^  +  (No.  of  qrs,  x  S6)s.] 
=  Aof;{:96  +  Aof 

(No.  of  qrs.  x  56)s. 
=  2888.  +  (No.  of  qrs.  X  56  x  A)»- 
=  288s.  +  (Na  of  qrs.  X  *4*)8. 
(No.  of  qrs.  X  i8)s.  -  (No.  of  qrs.  X  V)«-  =  288s. 
No.  of  qrs.  X  (18  -  V)  =  288 
No.  of  qrs.  X  V  =  288 
.'.  No.  of  qrs.  =  288  X  A« 
=  30.    Ans. 

Tiis^onometry. 

I.  Wiltshire  Yokel. — A  balloon  was  observed  to  be  due 
S.  and  at  an  elevation  of  30''  at  noon  ;  and  its  shadow  was  one 
mile  from  the  place  of  observation,  the  sun's  altitude  being  4^^ 
At  1 1  a.m.  and  i  p.m.  the  bearings  of  the  balloon  were  S.E.  by 
S.  and  S.W.  by  W.  respectively  Find  the  velocity  and  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  balloon,  supposing  it  to  move 
uniformly  at  a  constant  height.  And  show  that  the  nearest 
distance  of  the  balloon  from  the  place  of  observation  was 


^3  +  '  v'lo  -h  3  v^g   mUes. 


( Todhunter^s  *  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.') 


Let  O  represent  the  position  of  the  observer,  and  let  A,  B,  C, 
represent  the  points  on  the  ground  which  are  vertically  under 
the  balloon  at  11,  12,  and  i  crclock  respectively. 

Then  ABC  is  a  straight  line,  AB  =  BC,  and  OB  is  the 
direction  due  South  from  O. 

The  angle  BOA  =  33!**,  and  the  angle  BOC  =:  J6J^ 

Therefore  the  angle  AOC  is  a  right  angle  ;  and  since  B  is  the 
middle  point  of  AC,  it  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  could  be 
described  on  AC  as  diameter,  and  which  would  pass  throuj?h  O. 

Thus  BO  =  BC  =  BA. 

Let  h  denote  the  height  of  the  balloon,  and  D  the  point  on 
OB  where  the  shadow  of  the  balloon  falls  at  noon. 

Then  since  the  altitude  of  the  sun  s  45**, 
BD  rr  Acot  45**  =  h; 
OB  =  A  cot  30**  =  h  v/J ; 

But  OD  represents  i  mile ; 

OB  =  OD  +  BD 

h  (V'J-  I)  =  I 

V3-  I 

=  _    ^  ^3  +  I  ^  y/J^-i 

(v/3-0  ^^^3+  0        3-1 

2 — • 

BC  ^  BO 
s  I  +h 


-  3  +  v^ 


.".  The  balloon  moves  at  the  rate  of  ?-± — 3  p^iles  an  hour. 

2 

The  angle  BCO  =  angle  BOC  =  56^°; 
/.  The  angle  OBC  =  i8o*  -  (56^*  X  2) 

=  l8o*-.ii2j' 

=  67^; 
.*.  Direction  of  the  balloon  is  W.N.W. 

Draw  OP  perpendicular  to  AC ;  then  the  balloon  is  nearest 
to  O,  when  it  is  vertically  over  P. 

/.  Distance*  a  A*  +  OP« 

=  A*  +  OB»  sin«  OBC 
«  A*  +  OB»  sin*  67i' 

^)'(io+3Vi) 


Diitance 


-  ^3+  I  v/ — T 
=*  —^ —  V  10  -I- 


3  v^2  miles. 


2.  Wiltshire  Yokel.— The  altitude  of  a  cloud  was 
observed  to  be  a,  and  that  of  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  to 
be  /9,  and  the  distance  of  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  from  the 
station  of  the  observer  was  found  to  be  <*  feet ;  show  that  the 


f  sin  tt  sin  /3 


feet 


height  of  the  cloud  was     .    .»  ^   -^  i 

{Toiihunier's  'Trigonometry  for  Beginners.*) 


0  P 

Let  A  represent  the  station  of  the  observer  and  C  the  cloud. 

Draw  AS  towards  the  sun,  and  through  C  draw  CO  parallel 
to  AS,  meeting  the  ground  at  O. 

Then  O  will  be  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  clond. 

This  depends  on  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
sun  the  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  station  and  to 
the  cloud  may  be  considered  parallel. 

Draw  CP  perpendicular  to  the  line  representing  the  ground. 

Then  CP  represents  the  height  of  the  balloon. 

CO      sinOAC 
AO  "  sin  OCA 

sin  a 

^  sin  (COP- OAC) 

sin  g        ' 
""  sin  (/3  —  a) 
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,'.  Height  of  cloodwM 


__^       AO  tin  • 
'•  ^"  "  •iii(^-a) 
f  sin  tt 

CP 
TO-iinCOP 

aa  sin  /9 
/.  CP  =  CO  sin  p 

iin  (i3  -  a) 
c  sin  tt  sin  p 


Meduyiics. 


feet. 


■—  ■    . — ^A    descending   weight    P   draws  a   weight 

Q  up  an  inclined  plane  whose  height  and  length  are  A  and  / 
respectively,  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  summit  of 
the  plane. .  Find  where  the  cord  must  oe  cut  that  the  weight  Q 
may  just  reach  the  top  of  the  plane. 


AC  «  /,  BC  «  4«  If  the  point  where  the  string  is  cut  is  at  D, 
then  let  AD  s=  x  and  therefore  DC  as  /  —  x.  Q  starts  from  A  and 
acted  on  by  the  accelerating  force  acquires  a  velocity  at  D  which 
just  cartiei  it  on  to  C.    The  acceleration  Is  plainly 

Hence  t^  m  2  f  (  P^Q  )  * ^' 

The  string  is  wyw  cut  and  the  velocity  v  is  sufficient  to  carry  Q  to 
the  top  of  the  plane  against  the  acceleration  ^. 


Hence»*«^2(/-*jr) ii. 

^T  IP  +  Q) 
(P/-Q>t)  X 


From  L  and  ii.  2^j  (/  *-  x) 


(P  +  QR 
{Vi^^J5i±VA±^ 
'      '  (P  +  Q)>l 

'"*(P+Q)A 
^M(P±Q)^P+S 


p(7+Ay 

General 

I.  MagistM.^A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  cube>  measuring 
3  feet  each  way,  is  filled  with  water. 

Find — (i)  The  pressure  on  its  base  in  vacuo. 
(2)  The  same  in  air.    {Blacklegs  'Mechanics.') 
(I)  Presraie  in  vacuo  si  (3'  x  1000)  oa. 
-  iiflpo  lbs. 

=  A\'A  lbs. 

=  1*687^  lbs.    Ans. 

(2)  Pressure  in  air  =  (3*  X  144  X  15)  lbs.  +  i,687j  lbs. 
3  (19,440  +  i,687i)  lbs. 
«  gi,i27t  lbs.     Ans. 


2.  A  Studint— -The  following  are  the  eight  cases  of 
Proposition  3,  Book  1. 1 — 

1.  The  given  line  has  two  extremities,  to  each  of  which  a 
line  noay  be  drawn  from  the  given  point.    This  gives  2  cases. 

2.  The  equilateral  triangle  may  be  described  on  either  side 
of  this  line.     This  gives  4  cases. 

3.  The  side  BD  of  the  equilateral  triangle  ABD  may  be 
produced  either  way.    This  gives  8  cases. 

Note, — When  the  given  point  lies  either  in  the  line  or  in  the 
line  produced,  the  distinction,  which  arises  from  joining  the  two 
ends  of  the  line  with  the  given  point,  no  longer  exists,  and  there 
are  onlv  4  cases  of  the  problem. 

You  have  given  the  4  cases  of  (i)  and  (2),  and  have  omitted 
the  4  cases  under  (3).  The  Jth  and  6th  cases  you  give 
fall  under  (i)  and  (3),  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  8 
cases.    (See  Note.) 

3.  J.  D.  M. — Please  repeat  your  query,  giving  full  particulars 
as  to  Ci,  Cfl,  ftc,  as  we  have  not  the  Algebra  to  refer  to. 

The  right  hand  expression  is  a  Harmonical  Progression. 

4.  Sper.' — Three  or  four  hours  study  is  ample.  You  can  do 
a  good  deal  in  that  time,  if  you  are  not  tired  when  you  begin. 
You  say  you  know  a  smattering  of  Latin.  That  ma^  mean 
nearly  all  the  accidence  or  almost  nothing.  A  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Latin  is  required  and  you  had  better  devote 
one  hour  a  day  to  it,  and  if  you  are  not  master  of  the  accidence 
yovL  should  learn  that  by  repeating  small  portions  of  it  many 
times  over  each  day.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  you  can 
hardly  teach  yourself  satisfactorily.  If  you  get  a  competent 
teacher  do  as  he  wishes  you.  Meantime  read  Dr.  Abbott's 
'  Via  Latina.'  You  do  not  want  a  special  list  of  all  necessary 
books.  You  can  find  them  mentioned  over  and  over  again  in 
the  Query  Column  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Pilactical 
Teacher.  For  the  French  and  German  you  should  by  all 
means  take  Hughes's  new  *  French  and  German  Journal.'  It 
contains  just  what  you  want, 

5.  £.  W.-*We  have  not  yet  met  with  anybody  who  will 
say  he  quite  understands  the  new  regulations.  We  are  strongly 
of  ofjimon  that  the  answer  to  your  question  is  NO.  The 
examination  was  not  intended  for  other  than  students.  We 
will  keep  your  enquiry  before  us  and  reply  to  you  again  if  we 
find  that  you  can  present  yourself  as  you  suggest. 

6.  WiDMORB.— Any  good  book  on  English  composition 
contains  a  chapter  on  the  Essay  and  often  hints  on  writing 
tbem.  If  you  can  express  yourself  clearly,  easily,  and  gram« 
matically,  what  you  want  is  rather  to  practice  writing  than 
to  read  about  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  books.  Read  the 
papers  on  the  Essay  in  the  pRACxrcAL  Teacher.  The  main 
thing  is  practice  and  the  study  of  the  best  models. 

7.  A  Pupil  Teacher. — Not  in  this  column.  Space  is  a 
consideration.  You  can,  however,  no  doubt  refer  to  back 
numbers  and  read  the  answers  to  examination  questions.  For 
the  case  you  mention,  write,  say,  four  plain  and  neat  sentences 
on  each  of  the  following  heads. — It  increases  our  own  pleasure. 
It  enables  us  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  It  greatly  mcreases 
our  power. 

8.  ANNULt;s.'-*If  you  have  the  means  of  doing  so  consult 
Maxwell's  paper  on  Saturn's  Rings.  Be  more  deBnite.  Do  you 
want  an  account  suitable  for  Standard  VII.,  or  for  the  honours 
paper  in  a  South  Kensington  Examination  ? 

9.  Mab. — We  think  not.  But  you  would  do  well  to  write 
and  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  the  question. 
You  might  hear  of  the  sort  of  thing  you  want. 

10.  IxiON. — Yes.  (i)  Twisden's  ' Mechanics,'  Lock's  'Dy- 
namics for  beginners.'  Todhunter's  *  Mechanics  for  beginners.' 
For  the  advanced  algebra  you  would  do  well  to  add  C.  Smith's  or 
Hall  and  Knight's  larger  books  to  Todhunter's  *  Manual.'  By 
comparing  the  chapters  on  the  same  subjects  you  will  get 
considerable  help.  Smith's  'Conic  Sections'  (\lacmillan  and 
Co.)  is  also  an  admirable  book.  For  the  Calculus,  use 
Williamson's  books  (Longmans  and  Ca).  They  are  excellent. 
For  the  sound,  Ught,  and  heat  (Elementary)  you  might  choose 
several  books.  Try  Longmans  and  Co.'s  new  book  by  M.  R« 
Wright. 

11.  Querist. — The  English  subjects  for  males  at  the  2nd 
year  certificate  examination,  1888,  are : — Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar,  Milton's  Comus,  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison.  There  will  be  questions  on  paraphrasing  and  on  the 
style,  language,  and  subject  matter.  Heller's  Code  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons,  Old  Bailey. 
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1 2.  W.  H. — Do  you  see  the  Qaery  Column  regularly  ?  If  so  you 
will  often  see  books  recommended.  Make  a  note  of  what  you 
are  likely  to  want.  The  first  thing  for  you  to  j^et  is  the  syllabus. 
You  can  get  that  by  writing  to  the  Registrar,  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly.  You  must  then  decide  what  subjects  you 
will  take  and  at  what  date  you  will  sit.  Until  that  is  done,  we 
do  not  know  what  subjects  you  will  have  to  study.  The  books 
you  require  depend  partly  upon  what  you  know  already  and 
partly  upon  what  you  want  to  prepare  for. 

13.  Scot. — Grammar,  Smith's  (Murray),  3s.  6d. ;  Arithmetic, 
B.  Smith's  (Macmillan),  4s.  6d. ;  Mensuration,  Todhunter*s 
(Macmillan),  2s.  6d. ;  History,  Green's  (Longmans),  6s.  ;  Latin, 
Abbott's  *  Via  Latina  *  (Seeley  and  Co. ),  js.  6d. ;  Algebra, 
Todhunter's  (Macmillan),  2s  6d. ;  Geography,  Mackay's  (W. 
Blackwood  &  Son) ;  French,  Progressive  Course  (Macmillan),  is. 
and  Is.  6d.;  Music,  Dunstan's  Manual  (Hughes),  3s. 

14.  R.  O.  R. — ^There  is  a  small  text  book  by  Remsen,  2s.  6d., 
that  would  suit  you  very  well.  Work  at  it  as  well  as  read  it. 
For  a  grammar  you  could  consult  Fasnacht's  (Macmillan)  or 
a  score  others.  Be  sure  to  read  Hughes's  *  French  and  German 
Journal.'     It  contains  exactly  what  you  want. 

15.  H.  G.  Goldsmith. — Yes,  the  syllabus  is  quite  clear. 
Unless  you  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  that  group  before  Christ- 
mas, 1588,  you  must  take  arithmetic.  Now  you  have  not  thus 
qualified,  therefore  you  must  take  the  arithmetic. 


f  «pil  %%^t\%x^  f  reparation  papers. 


The  following  is  a  test  paper  for  the  pupil  teachers  who 
are  to  be  examined  in  April.  It  covers  about  one-third 
of  the  work  of  the  year.  On  receipt  of  a  postal  order 
for  one  shilling,  any  single  set  of  papers  will  be 
examined,  valued,  and  returned  post  free,  if  sent  to  us 
not  later  than  August  20th. 

TEST   PAPERS    FOR    PUPIL  TEACHERS 
WHO   ARE   TO   BE    EXAMINED   IN   APRIL. 

Directions. 

1.  Write  on  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  on  one  side  only. 

2.  At  the  top  of  each  half  sheet  write  your  name  in  full,  the 
full  address  of  your  school,  and  the  year  the  papers  of  which 
you  are  taking. 

3.  Do  not  write  the  questions,  but  preBx  to  each  answer  the 
number  of  the  question  to  which  it  corresponds. 

4.  Do  not  use  any  book  or  writing  from  which  answers  may 
be  copied. 

5.  keep  strictly  to  the  time  allowed. 

6.  If  you  have  not  time  to  answer  all  the  questions,  choose 
those  you  can  answer  best ;  but  do  not  omit  the  whole  of  any 
one  subject. 

7.  If  you  wish  them  examined,  corrected,  and  valued,  send 
them  to  the  office  of  the  *  Practical  Teacher,'  Pilgrim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  together  with  a  shilling  postal  order,  not 

•later  than  the  20th  August.    They  will  be  returned  post  free. 

END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

{  Three  and  a  half  hcnirs  allmved.) 

Arithmetic. 

(Z>j  three  sums  only.) 

MALES. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  k  fraction  and  k  fragment^ 
How  would  you  show  the  difference  to  a  class  ?  Write  down 
the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  vulgar  fractions,  with 
examples.     (35) 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M  of  all  the  numbers  from  I  to  12,  and 
the  G.  C.  M.  of  575  and  915.  Write  down  a  rule  for  finding 
the  G.  C.  M.  of  three  numbers.     (35) 

3.  What  fraction  of  3  cwt.  16  lb.  is  ^^  of  2  qrs.  7  lb.  ?     (30) 

4.  Simplfy|^*tjV    (3°) 

^   X   O  -r-   Iia 


FEMALES. 

1.  Practice  is  a  short  method  for  what  rule?  Work  the  fol- 
lowing by  both  methods.     396  at  lis.  6Jd.    (35) 

2.  3.523U  articles  at  ;f20  los.  lojd.  each.     (35) 

3.  3  lb.  4  oz.  7  dwt.  of  silver  at  £^  2s.  6d.  per  lb.     (30) 

4.  Make  out  the  following  bill :  7  lb.  at  2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  16  lb. 
at  7d.  per  lb.,  11  oz.  at  is.  7d.  per  oz.,  gib.  at  3id.  per  lb.,  7  lb. 
at  7jd.,  3j  lb.  at  is.  lod.  per  lb.    (30) 

Geog:nph7. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Answer  three  questions  only, ) 

1.  Draw  a  full  map  of  England  and  Wales,  or  your  own 
county,  or  Scotland.     Insert  parallels,  if  you  can.     (40) 

2.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  Wales.     (20) 

3.  What  are  the  chief  manufacturing  and  the  chief  mining 
counties  of  England  ?  Give  the  towns  in  each.     (20) 

4.  Where  and  what  are  the  following? — Skiddaw,  Bala, 
Bangor,  Leeds,  Avon,  Middlesex,  Ulverston,  Stonehenge, 
Hastings,  Deal     (20) 

Grammar. 

Males  and  Females. 

{Answer  three  question  only,) 

1.  Analyse  the  following  lines  : — 

Again  I  sit  within  the  mansion, 

In  the  old  familiar  seat ; 
And  shade  and  sunshine  chase  each  other 

O'er  the  carpet  at  my  feet.    (20) 

Bayard  Taylor. 

2.  Parse  the  last  two  lines.    (40) 

3.  Give  definitions  and  examples  of  Abstract  Nouns,  Posses- 
sive Pronouns,  Transitive  Verbs,  the  Passive  Voice,  the  Impera- 
tive Mood,  Nouns  in  Apposition,  the  Nominative  Absolute.    (20) 

4.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  to  lie,  standi  sit, 
fly,  catch,  bereave,  cut,  abide,   thrive,  smite,     (20) 

Composition. 

{Read  the  following  story  once  only,  and  then  write  it  from 
memory.) 

'  Admiral  Blake,  when  a  captain,  was  sent  with  a  small  squad- 
ron to  the  West  Indies  on  a  secret  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlements.  It  happened  in  an  engagement  that  one 
of  the  ships  blew  up.  The  crews  were  very  much  discouraged, 
but  Blake,  who  was  not  to  be  subdued  oy  one  unsucces»ful 
occurrence,  called  out  to  his  men  : — *  Well,  my  lads,  you  have 
seen  an  English  ship  blown  up ;  and  now  let's  see  what  figure 
a  Spanish  one  will  make  in  the  same  situation.'  This  well- 
timed  harangue  raised  their  spirits  immediately,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  he  set  his  antagonist  on  fire.  *  There,*  said  he,  *  I  knew 
we  should  have  our  revenge  soon !'    (40) 

History. 

1.  Name  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  give  the  dates 
of  their  foundation.     (25) 

2.  Write  an  account  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest.     (25) 

3.  Name  the  Roman  Emperors  and  generals  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  conquest  of  Britain  as  fully  as  you  can,  and 
write  a  full  account  of  one  of  them.     (30) 

4.  What  was  the  JVitan  f  Who  were  called  to  it  ?  What  were 
Romescot  and  Danegelt  ?    (25) 

END    OF   SECOND   YEAR 

FIRST    PAPER. 
(  Three  and  a  hcUf  hours  allowed,) 
Euclid. 


{Answer  two  questions,  including  question  3,  if  you  can.) 

1.  To  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a  given  finite 
straight  line.     (20) 

2.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  one  another  the 
sides  which  subtend  or  arc  opposite  to  the  equal  angles,  are  also 
equal.     (20) 

3.  A  line  which  bisects  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  also- 
bisects  the  base.  .  Prove  that  the  triangle  is  isosceles.     (30) 
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Arithmetic 

FEMALES. 

{Answer  the  questions  set  for  first  year  Males.) 
Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  questions  i  and  2,  and  one  other  question,) 

I.  I/o7u  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another^ s  will, 
Whose^  armour  is  his  honest  thought^ 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  I 
Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are^ 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death — 
Not  tied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath. 
AnaljTse  the  above  passage.    (20) 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics.     (40) 

3.  Paraphrase  the  passage.    (20) 

4.  What  are  copulative  verbs,  defective  verbs,  rcfl*xive  pro- 
fwu9is,  correlative  conjunctions,  gerunds  f    Give  examples.     (20) 

Geography. 

{Answer  three  questions  only, ) 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  and  insert  the  chief 
physical  features  ;  parallels  and  meridians  required,  if  possible. 
(30) 

2.  Describe  fully  the  Alps,  or  the  Scandinavian  range.     {25) 

3.  Give  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  describe  minutely 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone.     (25) 

4.  What  are  the  chief  minerals  of  Europe ;  where  are  they 
found ;  and  what  are  the  chief  mining  centres  of  the  different 
countries  ?    (25) 

SECOND   PAPER. 
(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allaroed. ) 

Needlework  for  Females. 
{One  hour  allowed,) 

Arithmetic. 


{Do  three  sums  only.) 

1.  If  the  carriage  of  3cwt.  3qrs.  14  lbs.  for  104J  miles  cost 
£1  148.  lod.,  what  should  be  charged  for  the  carriage  of  5  tons 
a  distance  of  93  miles  ?    (30) 

2.  A  man  spends  6j  per  cent,  of  his  income,  and  has  jf434 
remaining  ;  what  is  his  income  ?    (30) 

3.  The  population  of  a  town  was  5,600  in  186 1,  and  4,802  in 
1871 ;  what  per  cent,  was  the  decrease  ?    (30) 

4.  What  is  ratio  f  proportion  t  interest  t  What  are  the  usual 
methods  of  working  examples  in  proportion  ?  State  the  merits 
of  each.     (40) 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(Ansvoer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  What  were  the  respective  claims  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Harold  to  the  throne  of  England  ?  Give  the  chief  events 
of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  with  dates.     (30) 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  struggle  for  the  English  crown 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.     (25) 

3.  What  were  the  chief  features  of  the  Norman  rule  in 
England  ?     (25) 

4.  How  could  you  show  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
^aws  and  language,  &c.,  of  England  that  there  had  been  a 
Norman  conquest?    (25) 


Teaching. 

{Answer  two  questions  only.) 

1.  Correct  the  following  piece  of  Dictation,  putting  in  all 
needful  stops,  capitals,  and  other  grammatical  signs  : — 

A  scythain  prince  named  anacharsis  came  to  athens  to  lern 
the  wisdom  of  the  greekes.  he  arived  about  the  year  b  c  594  he 
betook  himself  to  Solons  house  sent  him  word  who  he  was  and 
said  i  wish  to  live  with  you  if  i  shall  not  cause  you  inconvenence 
solon  replied  seek  for  hospitality  in  your  own  country  for  he 
like  the  other  greekes  considered  the  Scythians  barbarian's 
Anacharsis  forthwith  entered  the  philosophers  apartment  and 
said  I  am  here  in  my  own  country  justice  demands  that  hos- 
pitality should  unite  us.     (20) 

2.  Give  six  specimens  of  the  various  provincialisms  which 
you  have  detected  in  your  reading  class,  and  say  how  you  try 
to  correct  them.     (20) 

3.  Write  the  word  *  Multiplication '  as  a  specimen  of  copy- 
setting  on  the  blackboard.  Say  what  directions  you  would  give 
about  the  heights  of  various  letters,  and  the  method  of  forming 
and  joining  the  letters.    (20) 

^  4.  Write  a  dozen  examples  of  questions  in  Second  Standard 
Mental  Arithmetic.    (20j 

END   OF   THIRD   YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

Euclid. 

MALES. 
(Answer  two  questions,  including  question  3,  if  you  can,) 

1.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  is 
equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles,  and  the  three 
interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles.    (30) 

2.  The  straight  lines  which  join  the  extremities  of  equal  and 
parallel  straight  lines  are  themselves  equal  and  parallel.     (20) 

3.  ABCD  is  a  parallelogram  having  the  side  A R  greater  than 
the  side  AC.  The  angle  at  C  is  bisected  by  the  line  CE,  which 
meets  the  line  DB  produced  to  E.  Show  that  three  isosceles 
triangles  are  formed  in  the  figure.     (30) 

• 

Algebra. 

MALES. 

{Answer  tzao  questions,  including  questioft  i  tfyou  can.) 

I.  Define  the  terms  product,  quotient,  co-efficient ,  indices,  root, 
and  factor,  and  give  examples  of  each. 
If  /I  =  3  and  ^  =  2,  find  the  value  of 


a^  +  c^b  +  a-^  +    a/^»  -f  bK     (30) 

2.  Show  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 

Add  {X  +  yf,  {X  — ^)».  {x  +  y)  {x  ~ y).    (20) 

3.  Prove  that  (x*  +  y«  +  »«)  (a*  +  ^^  +  c^)  —  {ax  -^  by  -^ 
cz)'^  =  {bx  —  ayf  +  {cy  —  bzY  +  {az  —  cx)\     (20) 

Mensuration. 

MALES. 
{Answer  one  question  only, ) 

1.  How  do  you  find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  ?  Of  a  rhombus  ? 
Of  any  parallelogram  ?  Find  the  area  of  a  garden  30  ft.  6  in. 
long  by  6J  yds.  wide.    (20^ 

2.  How  much  paper,  f  yd.  wide,  would  be  required  for  the 
walls  of  a  room  15  feet  long,  13  feet  broad,  and  10^  feet  high  ? 

(20) 
Arithmetic 

FEMALES. 
{Anstver  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Which  is  greatest  and  by  how  much  : — '^  or  76  ?  What 
is  the  rule  for  converting  recurring  and  non-recurring  decimals 
to  vulgar  fractions  ?    (40) 

2.  Add  '75  to  '075,  substract  "075  from  the  sum,  multiply  the 
remainder  by  7*5,  and  divide  the  product  by  '0075.     (30) 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  "325  of  a  cwt.  in  ozs.  ?     (30) 

4.  I  lost  7  of  my  money,  then  I  spent  ^  of  the  remainder  ; 
with  I  of  what  was  then  left  I  bought  a  book,  and  then  found  I 
had  5s.  in  my  pocket.     How  much  had  I  to  commence  with  ? 

(30) 
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GnuniUAr. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Atuwer  qtusHatu  i  and  2,  and  one  otfur  qmesHon.) 

Th V  chainf  the  anmeasured  universe  surround ; 

Upfuld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  insMred  with  breath ! 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound. 

And  bountifully  mingled  life  and  death  ! 
As  sparks  mount  upward  from  the  fienr  blaze 

So  suns  are  bom,  so  worlds  spring  ^^ff^  from  Thee  I 
And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rajrs, 

SAim  round  the  silver  snow,  the  ^geantry 
Of  AeaveH*s  bright  army  glitters  in  Thy  praise. 

DensAavin, 

1.  Paraphrase  the  above  passage  from  an  *Ode  to  the 
Almighty,     (20} 

2.  Analyse  the  last  five  lines  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

(40) 

3.  Write  ten  Latin  prefixes  with  their  meanings  with  two 
examples  of  the  use  of  each.     (20) 

4.  Write  a  short  lesson  on  Mood.    (20)  ^ 

Geography. 

{Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Siberia  or  China,  or  Africa.  (30) 

2.  Write  full  notes  of  the  physical  features  of  India.  Illus- 
trate by  a  rough  sketch  map.     (25) 

3.  Name  the  rivers  running  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Asia 
and  write  a  description  of  one  of  them.     Give  a  sketch  map. 

(25) 

4.  Which  are  the  principal  mineral  districts  of  Asia  ?  What 
articles  do  we  export  to  Asia  ?  (25) 

SBCOND  PAPER. 

(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed,) 

Needlework  for  Females. 
{One  hour.) 
Arithmetic 

MALES. 

(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Four  reapers  begin  to  cut  a  field  of  barley ;  after  working 
for  five  days  they  have  cut  10  acres  ;  two  additional  men  are 
then  employed,  who  work  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  whole  is 
cut  in  three  days  more.  How  many  acres  does  the  field 
contain  ?    (40) 

2.  Find  the  banker's  discount  on  a  bill  for  ^^731  os.  6d.,  due 
2^  years  hence,  at  5J  per  cent     What  will  the  banker  gain  ? 

(30) 

3.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  the  discount  on  ^3, 729  7s.  6d., 
due  4  years  hence,  be  equal  to  the  interest  on  ^4,661  145.  4^d. 
for  the  same  time.    (30) 

A.  A  certain  number  of  apples  were  bought  at  four  a  penny, 
ana  an  equal  number  at  three  a  penny.  The  whole  were  sold 
at  seven  for  two  pence ;  find  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent.    (30) 

History. 

MALEI^  AND  FEMALES. 
(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Give  a  list  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  with  dates, 
and  a  full  account  of  one  of  them.     (25) 

2.  Explain  the  title  of  Tames  I.  to  the  English  throne.  What 
were  the  chief  events  of  his  reign  ?    Give  dates.    (30) 

3.  Who  was  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  Write  a  short  account  of  the 
Protectorate.    (25) 

4.  What  attempts  were  made  against  the  lives  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Stuart  period  ?    Give  dates.     (25) 

Teachins:. 

{Answer  two  questions  only,) 

1.  Write  full  notes  for  a  lesson  on  Voice,  Trade  H^inds,  or 
Volcanoes,  If  in  infant  school  Shades  of  Colour  for  highest 
class.  A  Tea  Cup  for  second  class.  State  what  apparatus,  &c., 
you  would  use.    (20) 

2.  How  do  vou  teach  the  different  uses  of  words  as  parts  of 
speech?  TaJce  the  words  but  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
iUustratmg  your  answer.    (20) 

3.  Write  a  dozen  specimen  (questions  yon  would  use  when 
revising  a  lesson  on  Pronouns  (given  to  upper  classes)  or  Coal 
(to  infants).    (20) 


END   OF   FOURTH   YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

(  Three  and  a  half  hours  edUwed) 

Enclid 

MALES. 

(Answer  two  questions,  including  Question  3,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Write  out  the  definitions  and  the  first  pcopoatian  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Euclid.     (30) 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  also  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  bc^een  the  points  of 
section,  is  equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line,    (ao) 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  puts,  prove  that  the 
s<|uares  on  the  two  puts  are  least  when  tne  division  is  in  the 
middle  point  of  the  line.    (30) 

Algebfa. 

{Answer  two  questions,) 
I.  What  is  an  equation  1  an  identity  t    Solve  the  eqvatloD 


JLZJ  =  J  X  ^LJl-i-  J.  (20) 


(20) 


2.  Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms 
/-»  jc*  +  jr  -  12        .     ...        jr*  +  g»jr»  +  a* 

^  '    jfi^S^-^lx  -  3  •     ^  '  ^  +   «*-«•*  -  a< 
^.  li  a  :  b  ::  c  z  d  show  that 

fna  ±  nb  _^  mc  ±  nd     ._^% 
ma  mc 


Menstiration. 
{AnsToer  one  question^ 

1.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  drcumference  is  115I 
yards.     (20) 

2.  A  regular  pentagon  has  a  side  of  6j^  inches,  find  its  area. 

(20) 

Arithmetic 

FEMALBS. 
{Answer  three  questions  only.) 

I.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £6fijo  for  73  days  at  3i  per 
cent,     (w) 

2.-  What  sum  invested  at  2*  per  cent  will  amount  to  jf  7,680 
in  3  years,  at  simple  interest  f    (30) 

3.  In  what  time  will  the  simple  interest  on  any  sum  of  money 
at  3f  per  cent,  be  "09375  of  the  principal  ?    (40) 

4.  If  3  per  cent,  more  be  gained  by  selling  a  horse  for  jf  83  5s. 
than  by  selling  it  for  £^i,  what  was  the  original  price  ?    (30) 

Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Ansvoer  qtustions  I  and  2,  and  two  other  questions,) 

1.  So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blahbing-^ 
Altkou^  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing — 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. — Raleigh, 
Analyse  the  above  passage.    (20) 
3,  Parse  the  words  in  italics.     (20) 

3.  What  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language. 
State  what  parts  of  it  are  Saxon.    (20) 

4.  Write  notes  for  a  lesson  on  Voice,     (20) 

5.  Explain,  as  to  a  class,  the  above  verse,  pointing  out  the 
languages  from  which  the  words  are  derived.     (20) 

Geography. 
{Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  Canada,  or 
Australia.    (30) 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  seasons  ?    (20) 

3.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  the  fact  that  the  people 
in  Australia  see  the  sun  in  the  north  and  we  do  not,  and  that  they 
have  summer  when  we  have  winter.    (20) 

4.  Name  the  planets  and  state  their  respective  distances  from 
the  sun.    (20) 

5.  Write  an  account  of  the  physical  features  of  S.  Americftf 
or  N.  America.     (20) 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

( Two  h^mrs  and  a  half  allatved,) 

(Needlework  for  Females.     One  hour.) 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

{Anyiuer  three  questions  only. ) 

f.  If  15  men,  12  women,  and  9  boys  can  complete  a  piece  of 
work  in  50  days,  what  time  would  it  take  9  inen,  15  women,  and 
18  boys  to  do  four  times  as  roach,  the  parts  done  by  each  in  the 
same  time  3,  2,  and  i  ?    (35) 

2.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  consisted  of  520  men  after 
engaging  in  two  battles  ;  in  the  6rst  it  lost  one  man  in  every  25, 
and  in  the  second  y%  of  the  remainder.  Of  how  many  men  did 
the  troop  originally  consist.     (35) 

3.  Find  the  sauare  root  of  549081  and  of  5}.     (30) 

4.  A  man  sold  jf*! 9,200  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  at  85,  and  in- 
vested the  proceeds  in  Four  per  Cfent  Stock  at  96.  What  was 
his  income  before  and  after  the  transaction  ?    (30) 

Hiitory. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(Ansjver  three  questions  only.) 

1.  What  were  the  chief  provisions  of  Magna  Charta.     (25) 

2.  What  was  the  Domesday  Book  ?  Wlio  ordered  its  com- 
pilation?   Why?    (Answer  fully.)    (25) 

3.  State  how  the  country  was  governed  during  the  Heptarchy, 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  after  1066.    (30) 

4.  Give  with  dates  a  list  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Norman 
Kings.     (25) 

Teaching. 
(Ansioer  tivo  questions  only,) 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  : — 
(a)  The  Steam  Engine,     (b)  A  Storm,     (c)  Snow.     (20) 

2.  Write  a  list  of  object  lessons  suitable  for  the  Second  and 
Third  Standards.     (20) 

3.  How  do  you  teach  spelling  ?    (20) 

FOR  TEACHERS  IN  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  *  A  Bear,'  or  *  An  Oak  tree,'  or 
*  A  Visit  to  the  Seaside.'    (20) 

2.  Give  a  few  examples  in  paper-folding,  and  say  what  benefit 
children  derive  from  such  lessons.    (20) 

3.  Name  the  varied  occupations  you  use  in  your  school,  and 
say  what  faculties  of  the  child  are  developed  by  each.    (20) 


Poiril  (Bn^Tx^B  far  fttpil  fiac^ers* 

BY  C,  J.   DAWSON,   B.A., 
Ex' President  of  the  K  U.E,  T. 


VI. 

In  previous  papers  of  this  series  suggestions  have 
been  made  of  various  means  by  which  the  students 
for  whom  they  are  written  may  acquire  facility  in  the 
composition  of  short  essays.  In  this  paper  a  further 
suggestion  is  offered  which,  we  have  the  best  possible 
reason  for  knowing,  may  prove  very  serviceable  if  fairly 
put  into  practice.  There  are  few  persons  preparing 
themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  who  have  not 
frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses on  subjects  which  may  interest  them  as 
teachers  and  be  of  practical  use  to  them  in  their 
studies  or  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Now  the 
reporting  of  such  lectures  or  addresses  will  afford 
excellent  practice  in  composition. 
VOL.  viiu 


To  those  who  may  have  become  expert  in  the 
useful  art  of  writing  shorthand,  it  will  of  course  be 
possible  to  take  down  fully  the  very  words  of  the 
lecturer.  Then  the  exercise  which  would  properly 
follow  of  transcribing  the  shorthand  report  into  long- 
hand would  be  in  some  measure  an  exercise  in 
composition.  This,  however,  is  a  rather  laborious  task, 
and  is  not,  for  our  present  purpose,  so  useful  as  another 
kind  of  reporting  which  we  have  chiefly  in  view,  and 
which  is  available  for  such  as  may  be  quite  ignorant 
of  shorthand.  We  mean  reporting  from  memory, 
which  may  be  practised  either  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  short  notes  taken  during  the  lecture. 

If  the  matter  be  reproduced  entirely  from  memory 
its  fullness  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  retentiveness  of 
the  memory,  and  that  will  depend  largely  on  the 
closeness  with  which  attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  lecture.  But  as  a  result  of  experience  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  conscious  intention  of  reproduc- 
ing what  is  heard  conduces  to  closeness  of  attention, 
and  further  that  the  practice  of  such  reproduction  is  a 
great  help  to  strengthening  the  memory.  Attention  and 
memory  are  not,  however,  the  only  mental  processes 
concerned  in  this  practice  of  composition.  It  may 
well  be  that  of  themselves  they  are  not  the  chief 
means  by  which  students  may  gain  the  greatest 
advantage  from  hearing  lectures. 

It  is  not  by  mere  mechanical  absorption  into  the 
body  that  food  becomes  of  leal  service  to  man,  it  is 
by  the  natural  processes  of  chemical  and  physiological 
change  that  it  becomes  assimilated  and  converted 
into  living  energy  of  nerve  and  muscle.  So  it  is 
with  the  mental  food  of  useful  information.  It 
becomes  of  greatest  use  to  us  not  by  mere  verbal 
appropriation  by  the  memory,  but  by  that  complete 
assimilation  which  comes  of  letting  the  various  mental 
forces  work  upon  it  in  the  processes  of  reflection  and 
comparison.  Hence  we  recommend  the  student  who 
would  get  the  most  benefit  from  a  lecture  not  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  bare  report  or  summary  of  its  con- 
tents, but  to  make  free  use  of  the  information  it 
conveys,  to  supplement  that  information  by  such  other 
thoughts  as  it  may  suggest,  and  to  so  arrange  the 
materials  as  to  form  a  well-connected  essay  on  the 
subject.  Thus  he  may  make  the  substance  of  the 
lecture  thoroughly  his  own,  and  gain  a  decided  step 
forward  in  the  art  of  composition. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks  by  a 
short  essay,  founded  on  the  substance  of  an  address 
recently  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  on  a  sub- 
ject of  special  interest  and  importance.  The  lectured 
was  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  a  medical  man  who  has 
devoted  his  professional  abilities  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  subject  was  one  he  has  made  his  own. 

The  Observation  of  Children  at  School  as  to 
Mental  Faculty  and  Brain  Condition. 

Educational  systems  can  only  be  successful  when 
they  are  properly  adapted  to  the  mental  condition  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  applied.  But  the  character  of 
the  mental  faculties  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  brain,  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  cannot  be 
observed  directly.  It  is  a  matter  of  inference,  either 
from  observation  of  the  results  of  its  action  in  learning 
lessons,  or  from  other  indications.  Teachers,  es- 
pecially under  the  prevailing  system  of  education,  are 
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liable  to  regard  only  those  results  which  manifest 
themselves  in  examination,  and  for  the  great  majority 
of  healthy  children  such  results  may  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  character  of  brain  and  mind. 

There  are,  however,  in  every  school  certain  children, 
usually  a  small  proportion,  who  differ  considerably 
from  the  average  in  their  mental  power;  and  if  we 
look  only  to  the  kind  of  work  they  do  we  may  draw 
incorrect  conclusions.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  such  children  that  the  physical  indications  from 
which  the  condition  of  their  brain  and  nervous 
system  may  be  inferred  should  be  carefully  observed. 
Those  children  who  have  weak  brains,  who,  in  the 
working  of  the  nervous  system,  differ  greatly  from  the 
average,  are  more  apt  to  get  into  trouble,  are  more 
liable  to  develop  tendencies  to  evil. 

Hence  the  subject  is  important  not  only  to  teachers, 
but  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  treatment  of 
children,  to  parents,  school-managers,  school-inspectors, 
and  those  who  legislate  on  education.  Its  special  im- 
portance to  teachers  lies  in  the  facts,  first,  that  they  are 
held  so  directly  responsible  for  the  results  of  instruction, 
and  secondly,  that  they  have  peculiar  opportunities  for 
thorough  and  systematic  observation  of  children. 

Our  knowledge  on  the  general  question  of  the 
condition  of  brain  and  nerve  in  children  is  not 
so  full  as  it  should  be.  This  probably  arises  less 
from  any  want  of  readiness  to  observe,  than  from  want 
of  guidance  as  to  what  and  how  to  observe.  Now  to 
be  of  real  use,  observations  must  be,  not  vague  and 
general,  but  scientific  and  methodical;  and  further 
they  must  be  definitely  recorded.  If  teachers  will 
devote  some  attention  to  this,  a  body  of  facts  may  be 
collected  which  may  not  only  serve  a  useful  purpose 
for  the  individual  observers,  but  may  also  form  a  basis 
for  larger  generalisations  for  the  public  good. 

Among  the  points  to  be  observed  the  following  may 
be  mentioned;  size,  form,  physiognomy.  Notice 
whether  a  child  is  small  or  large  for  age,  \diether  fat 
not  only  in  face,  but  as  to  trunk  and  limbs.  Notice 
also  shape  of  head,  and  any  deformity  of  body  or  limb. 

Then  look  to  the  signs  of  active  condition  of  brain. 
Physical  signs  will  indicate  whether  it  is  fresh  or  tired, 
weak  or  over-excited.  Remember  that  what  is  most 
important  is  the  correct  observation  and  the  exact 
recording  of  facts ;  and  do  not  be  too  ready  to  draw 
inferences.  If,  for  example,  a  child  is  fidgetty  and 
mischievous,  notice  carefully  whether  the  restlessness 
continues  if  his  position  be  changed,  or  if  he  be 
moved  from  his  neighbours. 

Young  children  are  full  of  spontaneous  movement. 
As  we  become  older  spontaneous  movement  becomes 
less  and  less,  until  almost  all  movement  is  a  matter  of 
effort.  Fatigue  is  not  shown  by  a  child  being  motion- 
less. Rather  with  fatigue  spontaneous  movements 
begin  to  increase.  With  regard  to  such  movements 
the  teacher  should  notice  what  parts  of  the  body  are 
most  affected  by  them,  and  to  what  extent, 

A  teacher  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
correct  conclusion  at  once  from  his  observations,  much 
less  must  he  suppose  that  careful  observation  will  lead 
directly  to  the  discovery  of  proper  modes  of  treatment 
or  specific  remedies  for  defects.  He  may,  however,  be 
sure  that  the  more  systematic  his  observations  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  lead  to  true  inferences,  and 
that  correct  diagnosis  is  a  preliminary^o  proper 
scientific  treatment. 


Here  are  some  physical  signs  of  a  state  of  nervous 
weakness  in  a  child :  restlessness  in  sleep,  nightmare, 
grinding  of  teeth ;  too  tall  for  weight,  face  too  thin,  or 
possibly  arms  too  thin,  head  not  held  upright,  shoulders 
not  on  same  level,  trunk  slightly  inclined  to  one  side 
(best  seen  from  back).  The  balance  of  the  body  is 
a  very  important  matter  to  observe.  It  may  be  well 
noticed  by  asking  the  children  to  hold  their  hands 
straight  out  in  front  with  palms  downwards.  While 
the  healthy  child  vrill,  as  a  rule,  keep  them  horizontal 
in  a  line  with  the  shoulder,  with  all  the  fingers  in  the 
same  plane,  the  weak  or  nervous  child  will  have  the 
arms  inclined,  the  wrists  bent,  the  hands  drooping,  or 
the  fingers  awkwardly  separated. 

The  face  gives  many  indications  of  brain  condition. 
A  furrowed  brow,  knitting  of  the  eyebrows,  vertical 
furrows  between  the  eyebrows,  often  indicate  chronic 
headaches  or  nervous  exhaustion.  The  middle  part 
of  the  face  shows  early  signs  of  weariness,  as  in  the 
fulness  of  the  lower  eyehds.  Want  of  movement  in 
the  mouth  is  also  a  mark  of  fatigue.  The  child  who  is 
fresh  an«l  healthy  exhibits  constant  play  of  features. 
Restless  eyes  are  thought  to  be  indicative  of  inatten- 
tion ;  but  other  features  and  parts  of  the  body  should 
be  noticed,  or  the  inference  may  be  a  wrong  one. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  points  which  should  be 
observed  for  the  purpose  set  before  us.  If  teachers 
generally  would  follow  the  suggestions  given,  valuable 
results  would  surely  be  attained.  A  word  should  be 
said  before  closing  to  warn  the  reader  against  supposing 
that  when  observations  are  made,  and  correct  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  them  as  to  weakness  of  brain  or 
nerves  in  certain  children,  that  the  only  consequence 
should  be  to  withdraw  such  children  from  instruction. 
This  would  be  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  evil, 
and  would  probably  occasion  a  moral  deterioration 
most  disastrous  to  the  children  so  neglected,  and  also 
to  society.  The  proper  training  of  these  children  is 
therefore  a  momentous  matter  for  the  State.  When 
careful  observation  has  discovered  which  children 
deviate  so  far  from  the  normal  condition  as  to  be  unfit 
for  the  ordinary  mode  of  training,  then  comes  the  serious 
question  what  plan  must  be  adopted  for  their  education, 
and  with  this  problem  the  present  essay  does  not 
attempt  to  deal. 

(To  be  continued.) 

tf^blma^,  1887. 

Male  Candidates. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Greek. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  hoc  Languages. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

SeCI'ION  I. 

I.  Translate  into  English : — 

'ETret^j)  ik  avvriKQoVf  Xiyet  6  KX^apx^^C  rdSe*  '£yw, 
J  ^iafra^k^vrif  olla  fikv  iifuv  6pKove  yeycPtifjiivovQ  kqI 
^ej^iac  Be^ofiiyoi,  /Lir)  itBiKriaeiv  oXKtiXovq'  ^i/Xorro^ 
fieyoy  ^e  ae  re  opH  wq  xoXc/aiovc  4/iac,  ical  ^/icic  opvv 
rec  TavTu  &vrt0vXorrof(e6a.  'Exec  he  aKowwy  ovihf 
hvvafiai  o{/r€  9^  aladiadai  weipdf^evov  ijfidc  KaKWQ 
iroielv,  eydt  re  era^Ste  oKa  on  IjfietQ  ye  olS'  iwiyoovfjiey 
TOiovToy  oiiiyf  Mo£^  fioi  etc  Xdyovc  0*01  iXBelv  oxa;c»  ci 
^vyaifxeBa,  l^iXoifiey  dXX^Xb»v  r^v  &irifTTiay*      Kai  yap 
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olia  ^ii|  dvOpwirovc  rove  /x^v  ^if  SiaffoXfic  touq  Ee  koI 
e£  viro\l/iaQ,  dt  fofltidiyrtc  (!iXXi)Xoi/c»  ^Baaai  ftovXa- 
fAtroi  wply  iraBtiVf  hroirfffay  iiviiiceara  koku  rove  o&t€ 
fiiWorrac  oCr*  ai  (iovKoftivovQ  roioVroy  ohliv.  Tac 
olv  roiavraQ  iiyyotfAovurat  yofxiCiay  avyovffiaiQ  fiiiXiara 
hy  iraveadai  iJKw  kui  ^liaaKtiy  oe  /SovXo/iat  wc  9v  lifiiv 
o^K  dpOii>c  dir«9re<c* 

2.  Parse  aiffOeo'dni,  k^iXotfity,  tpQAtrai. 

3.  ij  xoXw  /x€  ^<S£j7c  cfiiraiaav  eXri2ec» 

^v  Trarpoc  v/nwv  Ir  Xdycuv  ror'  i^Xwiaa, 

iro\  fiky  yap'Apyoc  ^ve/x'  6  ji:or6a>'af>'  xari^p, 

E^pvo'O^iac  ^'  ^/xcXXec  oiioyo'eci'  Zo^lovq^ 

r^C  icaXXucapTTov  rparoc  Ix*'''  lleXaflryiaCy 

0TOX7/V  re  0i|poc  ha^k^aWt  af  Kupq 

\iovTOi,  jjirep  avroc  ^£wirX/fcro  • 

<rv  i*  ^ffOa  Qfi(iQy  riav  ^ikapfidrtay  &yti^f 

IfyicXiypa  ire2f'a  ra^a  y^c  KCKrrffiiyoi, 

dtQ  e^i'retdeg  toy  Karacrwetpayra  at  * 

€c  2cfiav  3^  9^y  aXeiifrripioy 

^vKoy  KaOiei  ialiaXoy,  ypevifl  Zoaiy, 

aol  ^  ^v  iwepac  toTq  iKtifivXoic  work 

To^mat  ^liKreiy  OixaXiay  vif^tr-^ero, 

rpelc  i*  oyrag  w/iac  rpiirri/j^oic  Tvpayylai 

irnrt^o  evvpyou,  fiiya  ^poy&y  elay^piqp 

iyw  0^  yvfupag  iKpodiyta(nfAtiy, 

Ki^Sri  9vyd\j/ov9,  €K  r*  ^AOrjyaiuy  \QoyuQ 

l,irdpTtig  re  Oi|/3wi^  0*  arc  iiyfffAfiiyoi  cdX^c 

wpvfiyritrioiai  fiioy  ixoir  eUaifioya, 

4.  Parse  il<70a,  KeKTr^fiiyog,  KaOiei,  hyrififieyogf 
caX^C* 

(i)  When  they  met,  Clearchus  said,  *  I  know,  Tissa- 
phemes,  that  we  have  exchanged  oaths  and  given 
pledges  that  we  will  do  no  injury  to  each  other ;  but  I 
see  that  you  are  on  your  guard  against  us  as  against 
enemies,  and  we,  seeing  this,  are,  on  our  side,  on  our 
guard  against  you.  But  as  on  observation  I  cannot 
detect  you  in  any  attempt  to  harm  us,  and  I  am  sure 
that  for  our  part  we  have  no  such  thought  in  our 
minds,  1  determined  to  seek  an  interview  with  you, 
that  we  might,  if  possible,  remove  our  mutual  distrust. 
For  I  have  known  cases  before  now,  arising  sometimes 
from  false  insinuation,  sometimes  from  suspicion,  in 
which  men,  standing  in  fear  of  each  other,  and  wishing 
to  strike  the  first  blow  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  it, 
have  done  irremediable  wrong  to  those  who  neither 
designed  nor  desired  anything  such  as  was  suspected. 
Thinking  then  that  misunderstandings  of  this  kind 
may  easiest  be  ended  by  free  intercourse,  I  have 
come  to  you  and  desire  to  prove  to  you  that  your 
distrust  of  us  is  unfounded.' 

araOeffdai.    2  aor.,  inf.,  depon.  of  alaOdyofiau 
eiiXoifiey.      2  aor.,  opt.,  act.,  ist  plu.  of  k^aipiu. 
^ddaai,         I  aor.,  inf.,  act.  of  ^Oavw. 

(3)  Far  have  my  hopes  dashed  me  down  from  that 
expectation  which  once  I  dreamed  should  come  to 
pass  according  to  your  father's  words.  On  you  your 
father  was  to  bestow  Argos  when  he  died,  and  you 
were  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  Eurystheus,  holding 
sway  over  the  fertile  Pelasgian  land;  and  on  your 
head  it  was  his  will  to  set  tne  lion's  fell,  the  armour 
wherewith  he  was  wont  to  arm  himself.  You  were  to 
be  lord  of  Thebes,  the  city  of  chariots,  possessing  the 
plains,  that  were  my  maniage  portion:  such  promise  did 
you  win  from  your  sire ;  and  in  your  hands  he  would 
&in  place  his  weapon  of  fence,  the  club  cunningly 


fashioned,  a  traitor  gift.*  To  you  he  promised  to  give 
Oechalia,  which  he  made  boot  of  in  the  days  of  old 
with  his  far-ranging  arrows.  And  so  with  threefold 
princedoms  did  your  father  exalt  you  his  three  sons  in 
the  pride  of  his  manly  strength.  And  my  part  was  to 
choose  for  you  your  brides,  seeking  alliances  from  the 
Athenian  land,  from  Sparta  and  Thebes,  that,  like 
ships  well  moored  with  stout  cables,  you  might  live  a 
prosperous  life. 

(4) 

i(<r6a.  2  sing.,  imperf.,  indie,  e//it  (be). 

KexTfifiiyoc    Perf.,  part.,  depon.,  nom.,  sing.,  masc, 

KaOiei.  3rd  sing.,  imperf.,  indie,  act.,  KaOiiifu, 

iiyflfifiiyoc    Perf.,  part.,  pass.,  nom.,  sing.,    masc, 

iiydvTW, 
KdXft.  Dat.,  pi.  mas.,  icaX^c   (Attic  form  for 

iraXoc,  a  cable). 

Section  II. 

Translate  into  Greek  : — 

(a,)  If  Cyrus  ha  J  not  come,  the  Greeks  would  not 
have  marched  against  the  king. 

(d.)  As  to  the  Tigris,  ye  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cross  it. 

(r.)  There  was  a  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Caenae  by  name,  whence  they  brought  bread 
and  cheese. 

(</.)  It  is  right  to  destroy  utterly  those  who 
forswear  themselves. 

(e,)  So  long  as  I  live  thou  shalt  never  kill  the 
children  of  Herakles. 

(/)  Standing  afar  off  he  repels  his  foes  with 
arrows. 

(g.)  The  son  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
father. 

(a)  ei  fi^  ^XOev  6  Kvpog,  (iaeriXe'i  o^k  hy  kwearpa' 
revaayro  oi  'EXXi;Fec. 

(^)  Toy  Sk  Tiypiyra  TorafAoy  fare  i2>c  ^ia/Jfli'«« 
itCvyaroy, 

(c)  tripay  ^k  ro^  irorauoD  iroXtc  ^VeTro  oyofia  Katyai, 
*£  ^C  ^provc  K(fl  rvpovg  iifjyoy. 

(d)  llk-atoy  yap  droXXvaOai  tovq  ^topKovyraQ, 

(e)  €fiov  idyroc  oh  KreyeiQ  irort  roCc    'HpaicX^eovc 

(y")  ^i:oc  &^e0Tbic  iroXe^iovc  dfiT^yerai  To^eufAaaty. 
(^)   hfitStyvfiOt  rf  warpl  6  vaiQ. 

Section  III. 

1.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Clearchus,  as  sketched  by  Xenophon.  Who  were 
the  Ephori  whom  he  mentions?  State  what  you 
know  of  Gorgias. 

2.  (a,)  •Hv  fiky  HXBofity  oioy  dwUyrtc  trayreXw^  ay 

^w6  Xi/iov  AiroXoi/icOa.  Comment  on  the 
case  of  oioy,  and  the  use  of  the  optative. 
(^.)  "la^e  it  wov  fj  Airo<rraxr«  rt  ij  diroreixi^ei 
(&c  Airopoc  civ  //  6^6c'  One  editor  reads 
jj  for  eifi ;  give  reasons  for  supporting 
(i)  the  text;  (2)  the  emendation. 
(c,)   'AXX'   o^K  kiio9  ye  Stewdaeig  \aipttiy  vore. 

Translate  and  comment. 
(^,)  oi  yap   itrO^  oxov 

iaSXdy  ri  ipdaag  iidprvp^v  Xd&oig  irarpav. 
Translate  and  comment. 

*  A  g:ift  pioinii94  bvt  not  completed. 
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3.  Give  the  exact  derivations  of  the  following 
words : — dramatist,  paralysis,  apostle,  practical,  epi- 
gram, economy,  poet. 

4.  Point  out  any  peculiar  uses  of  the  imperfect 
tense  occurring  in  the  books  set. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  uses  of  My  vaput  rpdc 
and  v€fl,  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative 
cases  respectively. 

1.  Clearchus^  chief  characteristic  was  his  restless 
energy  and  ambition,  which  found  their  best  oppor- 
tunity in  war  and  made  peace  intolerable  to  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  persuaded  the 
Spartan  government  to  send  him  with  a  force  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  to  protect  the  Greek  cities 
there  from  the  Thracians.  Being  recalled,  he  refused 
obedience,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence. 
He  then  threw  himself  into  the  schemes  of  Cyrus, 
raised  a  force  for  him,  and  joined  him  on  his  march 
to  Babylon.  It  was  by  his  influence  that  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  were  dissuaded  from  abandoning 
Cyrus  when  they  discovered  the  real  object  of  the 
prince.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Cunaxa, 
and  was,  after  Cyrus's  death,  tacitly  acknowledged  by 
the  Greeks  as  their  commander.  He  fell  into  the 
trap  laid  for  him  by  Tissaphernes,  and  with  the  other 
Greek  generals  was  captured,  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  and 
beheaded.  He  was  an  able  general ;  maintaining 
discipline  by  a  severity  which  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  men,  though  his  coolness  and  resourcefulness 
in  moments  of  danger  won  their  confidence  and 
admiration. 

The  Ephori  were  five  magistrates  of  Sparta,  whose 
functions  were  originally  judicial.  They  gradually, 
however,  extended  their  authority,  and  at  this  time 
may  be  considered  as  the  chiefs  of  the  executive,  the 
two  kings  being  little  more  than  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  army. 

GorpaSy  of  Leontini  in  Sicily,  a  sophist,  or  profes- 
sional lecturer  on  philosophy  and  literature.  He  was 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  has  given  his  name  to 
one  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  mentions  that 
Proxenus  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

2.  {a)  olov,  an  extension  of  the  cognate  accusa- 

tive, carrying  on  the  meaning  of  the  verb 

ay — airoXoifieda,  the  apodosis  of  an  indis- 
tinct future  condition,  the  protasis  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  participle, 
aTrt6yT€C» 

(b)  (i)  the  reading  J  is  in  agreement  with  the 
usual  rule,  that  in  final  clauses  ('in  order 
that '),  the  primary  conjunctive  is  used  if 
the  verb  of  the  principal  clause  be 
primary. 
(2)  The  defence  of  the  reading  ecij,  which 
breaks  the  above  rule,  is  *that  the 
speaker  introduces  the  aim  of  another 
person,  not  as  existing  in  his  own  mind, 
but  in  the  mind  of  that  person,  so  that 
the  sentence  partakes  of  the  character  of 
oratio  ohliqua^ 

(^.)  *  But  never  shalt  thou  lord  it  over  me  at 
thy  will.'  An  idiomatic  use  of  xa'pw* 
'rejoicing,'  /.^.,  without  suffering  for  or 
repenting  of  your  act. 


(//.)  *  For  thou  wouldst  find  nowhere  a  country 
that  would  bear  witness  to  any  noble 
deed  of  thine.'  Literally  *  There  is  no 
V  place  where  thou  wouldst  get  (thy) 
native  land  as  a  witness,  having  done 
any  good  deed.' 

Xa/3oic  av  is  the  apodosis  of  a  con- 
ditional    sentence    whose    protasis   is 
not    expressed,   being   readily  supplied 
from  the  sense  of  the  context   '  if  thou 
shouldst  make  the  attempt.' 
3.     dramatist.  Formed  from  stem  dramat-  with  suf- 
fix 'ist,    Greek  ^pci/xa  from  verb 
Bpautf  to  do. 
paralysis.    Borrowed  from  the  Greek,  x-opaXv- 
aiQ,  a  compound  of  ^rapa,  pre- 
position, and  XvaiQ  from  stem  Xv-, 
loose, 
apostle.      From  the  Greek  InroaroXoc,  one  who 
is   sent :     compounded    of   airoy 
preposition,  and  noun  stem  <n-oX- 
related    to    verb    stem  ^reX-  of 
ar  iWut,  ' 
practical.    Formed  with  adjectival  suffix    -aU 
from  stem  practic-  \    Greek  »par- 
rtc-oc,   from  verb  stem  irpai:-  of 
TTpaa'TOf, 
epigram.     From  Greek  eirlypa^fia  compounded       i 
from  €7ri,  preposition  ^d  yp&fifia       \ 
from  ypaifno, 
economy.  From  Greek  oiKotSfiog  (the  e  repre* 
senting  a  more  correct  ai) ;  olicoc, 
house,  and  yifna,  distribute,  man* 
age,  direct, 
poet.  From     Greek    iroiiyrr)c,    a    maker, 

formed  by  suffix  -riyc  from  voU^. 
(4)  The  imperfect  tense  is  oflen  used  of  an  action  con- 
templated, but  never  completed.  Very  good  instances 
are  the  imperfects  in  the  second  passage  for  translation 
in  Sect.  I.,  cfc/ic,  afi<p0a\\€,  icaOleif  etc.,  which  all 
express  the  intention  of  Herakles  in  the  bestowal  of 
his  property  on  his  sons,  an  intention  which  was  not 
to  be  carried  out. 

5.     errl  with  genitive,  'rest  upon.' 
€vl  with  dative,  *  rest  at '  or  *  on.' 
Ctrl  with  accusative  *  to '  or  *  against '  (motion 

implied). 
vapa  with  genitive  *  motion  from  beside.* 
vapa  with  dative  '  rest  by  the  side  of.' 
trapa  with  accusative  *  motion  to  or  by  the  side 

of.' 
vpoQ  with  genitive  '  motion  from  near.' 
irp6q  with  dative  *  rest  at  or  near.' 
vp6s  with  accusative  *  motion  to  near.' 

Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
FIRST  YEAR, 

Latin. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  ttffo  Languages; 
Female  Candidates  in  otie  only. 

Two  Aours  allorjoed  for  this  Paper  for  Male  Candidates; 
Three  hours  for  Fettuue  Candidates, 

Section  I. 

I.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a)  Sophocles  ad  summam  senectutem  tragcedias  fecit :  quod 
propter  studium  quum  rem  negligere  faminarem  videretur,  a 
filiis  in  judicium  vocatus  est,  ut,  quemadmodum  nostro  more 
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male  rem  frerentibus  patribus  bonis  interdici  solet,  sic  i//Hm 
qoasi  desipientem  a  re  familiari  removerent  judices.  Turn 
senex  dicitur  earn  fabulam,  quam  in  manibus  habebat  et 
proxime  scripserat,  (Edipum  Coloneum  recitasse  judicibus, 
qi]aesisse<}ue,  nam  illud  carmen  desipientis  videretur  ? 

{d)  Cujus  sermone  ita  turn  cupioe  /rtudar,  quasi  jam  divin- 
arem,  id  quod  evenit,  illo  ensimcto/ore  unde  discerem  neminem. 

2.  Parse  ful]y  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

3.  Say  briefly  what  is  the  object  of  the  dialogue  De  Sefuctu/e, 
and  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  argument. 

4.  Decline  the  present  Indicative  of  tiixissett  potest^  roettit. 
What  kind  of  verts  are  potest,  itufuitt  frutbar)  What  is  the 
past  Indicative  of  dwinarem  !    Decline  it. 

(i)  (a)  Sophocles  composed  tragedies  to  extreme  old  age,  but 
app«uring  to  neglect  in  tnis  occupation  his  private  affairs,  a  suit 
was  brought  against  him  by  his  sons,  to  the  end  that,  just  as 
amongst  us  fathers  who  manage  their  affairs  ill  are  interdicted  from 
the  control  of  their  property,  he  too  as  being  fallen  into  his  dotage, 
might  be  removea  by  the  court  from  the  management  of  his 
private  estate.  Upon  this  the  old  man  is  said  to  have  read 
aloud  to  the  court  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  which  he  held  in  his 
hands  and  had  recently  wntten,  and  to  have  asked  whether 
they  thought  that  poem  the  work  of  a  dotard. 

(i)  In  his  conversation  I  at  that  time  took  an  eager  delight, 
just  as  though  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what  proved  to  be  the  nict, 
that  after  his  death  I  should  have  no  one  from  whom  I  could  leam. 

(2)  videretur — 3rd    pers.,    sing.,    imperf.,    subj.    of    videor 

(deponent). 
ilium — ace,  sing.,  masc.  of  ille  (demonstrative  used  as  3rd 

personal  pronoun)  object  of  revioveretU, 
fruJ>ar — 1st  pers.,  sin^.,  imperf.,  ind.  o{  fru&r  (deponent). 
fore — fut  inf.  of  sum  ;  m  substantival  clause,  depending  on 

divitiarem, 

(3)  The  purpose  of  *  The  Treatise  de  Senectute '  is  to  dis- 
prove the  justice  of  the  common  complaints  against  old  age, 
that  it  cripples  a  man's  activity*  numbs  his  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, ana  forces  him  to  live  with  the  fear  of  aeath  constantly 
present  to  his  mind.  The  treatise  is  intended  rather  to  please 
Dy  its  literary  grace  than  to  convince  by  its  logic.  The  answers 
to  the  accusations  made  against  old  age  are,  that  granting  the 
vigour  of  the  body  decays,  that  of  the  mind  increases ;  that 
the  pleasures  the  old  lose  their  power  of  enjoying  are  chiefly  the 
lower  and  animal  pleasures  ;  but  to  intellectual  pleasure  they 
are  at  least  as  susceptible  as  ever.  As  to  the  fear  of  death, 
there  is  no  period  of  human  life  which  is  exempt  from  it ;  death 
fnay  come  soon  to  the  young ;  it  must  come  soon  to  the  old — 
that  is  the  difference.  And  after  all  is  death  an  event  so 
^eatly  to  be  feared  ? 

(4)  dico,  dicis,  dicit  possum,  potes,  potest 
dicimus,  dicitis,  dicunt      possumus,  potestis,  possunt 

evenio,  evenis,  evenit 

evenimus,  evenitis,  eveniunt 
Potest  is  an  irregularly  declined  verb,  a  compound  of  podtis 
(pote)  and  est. 

Inquit  is  a  defective  verb. 
Fruebar  is  a  deponent  verb. 

Section  II. 
I.  Translate  into  Latin  :— 

(a)  For  I  know  the  (just)  control  and  evenness  of  your  mind. 
{F)  This  is  the  custom  in  use  among  philosophers, 
(r)  He  died  the  year  before  I  was  Censor. 
(</)  Sophocles  composed  tragedies  to  extreme  old  age. 
(^)  I  discover   four   causes  for  the  apparent  misery  of  old 
age  (translate — ^Why  old  age  may  seem  wretched). 
(a\  Novi  enim  moderationem  animi  tui  et  aequitatem. 
{b\  Sic  enim  inter  philosophos  fieri  solet. 
\cS  Anno  ante  me  censorem  mortuus  est. 
\a)  Sophocles  ad  summam  senectutem  tragcedias  scripsit. 
\e)  Reperio  quattuor  caussas,  cur  senectus  misera  videatur. 

Section  III. 

1.  Give  the  dative  and  accusative  singular  and  plural  of — 
versus^  liber,  vita,  senex,  studium,  tnr.  What  cases  in  Latin 
nouns  have  often  the  same  endings  ? 

2.  Uteretur,    What  sort  of  verb  is  this  ?    Give  similar  ones. 

3.  Give  the  Latin  for  two,  the  third,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty, 
the  twentieth,  a  hundred,  the  hundredth,  a  thousand,  the 
thousandth. 

4.  Give  two  verbs,  with  their  meanings,  compounded  from 
ferre,  Ugere,  audire,  cedere.  Classify  the  conjugations  of  each 
of  the  above  verbs. 

5.  How  many  classes  of  adiectives  are  there  in  Latin  ?  Write 
out  the  singular  of  bonus,  and  the  plural  of  foci  lis. 


(0 

Versui 

libero  (child) 

libro  (book) 

Iber-o-DE-o 

liber-um-am-um 

vitae 

seni 

studio 


versum  versibus 

liberum  liberis 

librum  libris 

liber-is 
liber-os-as-a 
vitam  vitis 


versus 
liberos 
libros 

>   (adj.  free) 

vitas 


senem  senibus  senes 

studium  studiis  studia 

viro  .  virum  viris  viros 

In  the  first  declension  :  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing. ,  dat.  and  abl. 
plural,  have  often  the  same  endings. 

In  the  second  declension  :    the  dative  and  abl  sing.,  dative 
and  abl.  plural. 

In  the  third  declension  :  the  dative  and  abl.  sing.,  nom.  and 
accus.  plural,  dative  and  abl.  plural 

In  the  fourth  declension:    the  gen.  sing.,  nom.   and  accus. 
plural,  dative  and  abl  plural. 

In  the  fifth  declension :  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing.,  gen.  and 
dat.  plural,  nom.  and  accus.  plural,  dative  and  abl  plural 

In  all  declensions,  nom.  and  voc.  sing,  and  plural 

(2)  Deponent    Fungor  fruor  utor  vescor  loquor  miror  adorior, 
etc. 

(3)  duo,  tertius,  duodecim,  octodecim  or  duodeviginti,  vigiad, 
vicesimus,  centum,  centesimus,  mille,  millesimus. 

(4)  Confero,  compare  :    aufero,  take  away, 
colligo,  collect :    deligo,  choose, 
exaudio,  overhear  :   obedio,  obey, 
discedo,  depart :    concedo,  yield. 

Legere  and  cedere  are  of  the  third  conjugation,  consonantal 
stems,  so  is  ferre  for  fer-ere. 

Audire  is  of  the  4th  conjugation,  -1  stems. 

(5)  Two.  (i)  Those  of  three  terminations  'O  and  -a  stems. 
(2)  (a)  Those  of  two  terminations,  consonantal  or  -i  stems. 
(b)  Of  the  -i  stems  some  have  distinct  masculine,  fern.,  and 

neut.  forms  in  the  nom.  sin^.,  as  acer,  acris,  acre. 

{c)  Others  have  no  distinctive  form  for  the  neut  nom.  sing., 

as  verax. 

N.    bonus        bona        bonum  faciles  facilia 

V.     bone         bona        bonum  faciles  facilia 

A.     bonum      bonam     bonum  faciles  facilia 

G.     boni  bonae        boni  facilium 

D.     bone  bonae       bono  facilibus 

AG.     bono         bona        bono 


(To  be  continued.) 


)vi^\\  %%wi\ix  (lEirammation  f  apfera. 
(Scotlanir*) 

28TH  April,  1888. 


END   OF    FIRST   YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 
( Ttvo  /tours  atui  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 
Dictation. 
Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
'  Acknowledgment.* 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the 
sentence  *  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets.' 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

1.  From  the  sum  of  A,  }, },  and  },  take  the  difference  between 
|of3tof2jof-,>,andV«. 

W(i4.J.t4.J)='^-^^-^^^^^  =  W 
{b)  I  of  3i  of  2j  of  T^i  =  1  X  V  X  t  X  A  =  it 

(0  W-(H-il)  =  W  =  ?J:   Ans. 

2.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days,  B  in  9,  and  C  in  10; 
how  long  should  tney  take  to  do  it  if  they  all  work  together? 

A  does  t  or  H  in  i  day. 
"      »i     ir  >»  io      »» 

^       »»     1  o  •»   TmT       »» 

A,  B,  and  C  do  \l      „ 
.*.  They  will  do  the  whole  in  |^  or  2^^  days.     Ans. 
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3.  The  half  of  J  of  a  block  of  buildings  was  sold  for  ;f  625  '275 ; 
by-and-by,  when  the  valuation  of  the  whole  property  had  fallen 
by  ;^48o,  what  should  be  paid  for  '^  of  it  ? 

{a)  i  of  4  =  iV     /.  value  of  the  whole  =  j^62S*275  x  ^ 
„  „        =  ;^2o84-25 

(^)  •?  or  J  of  (;f 2084-25  -  ;f48o  =  ^i^^^^.XJ 

;^"2297S 
=  9 

s  ;f  1247  75 
>»  =  ;gi247  iss.    Ans. 

4,  Take  (by  decimals)  %  from  the  product  of  -009  and  137-281. 

137-281 
009 
I  -235529000000 

♦  *     'g57'4ag57i4^ 

•37838614285^.    Ans. 

FEMALES. 

I.  Find,  by  Practice,  the  rent  of  918^  acres  of  land  at  ;f  24 
17s.  2d.  per  acre« 


918 


s  price  of  918  ac.  at  /^\  each. 

—  11         >j        *4    •» 

*  M         »i      ;f24    f, 

=  »»         f»       'o*»     »> 

^  »>  91  5**      »» 

*=  »*  »»         2S.     ,1 

—  %%  If        2d.    „ 

=  „  „/24i78.2d.ea. 

2.  Make  out  and  receipt  a  bill  for  \ — 6  cheeses,  each  averaging 
i^^lbs.  at  31^98  per  ton;  3  hams,  each  weighing  18^ lbs.,  at 
9^0.  per  lb. ;  2  firkins  of  butter,  weighing  210  lbs.,  at  ^5  7s«  4d. 
per  cwt. ;  3,000  eggs  at  lo^d.  per  dozen. 

Ayr,  28th  April,  1888. 
Mrs.  Scott, 

Bought  of  Mr.  Millar. 


los.  =  i  of  J^\ 

5s.  =    \  of  I09. 

25.  =  i      ,. 

2d.  =  T^j  of  2S. 


3673  0 

0 
6 

22038  0 

459  2 

229  II 

91  16 

7  13 

0 
6 

1 

22826  3 

Jt 

£   s. 

•3  9 
..  2  3 
..  10  I 
..  10  13 
/^6~8 


d. 


II 
3 


6  cheeses,  each  13!  lbs.,  at  ;^98  per  ton 

3  hams,  each  18^  lbs.,  at  9^d.  per  lb. 

2  firkins  butter  (210  lbs.)  at  £^  7s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

3,000  eggs  at  lojd.  per  dozen  


MiUar. 


3.  Take  the  sum  of  2^,  \  and  34,  from  the  difference  between 
3J  and  18,^^ 

J'?A  -  ^Wr  (»»  +  *  +  3*)  « 

(18H  -  3«)  -  (a«  +  W  +  3  If)  « 
14H  -  7M  =  H«H  -  7HS» 
=  7TVfe»  Ans. 

4.  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  408,  357,  612,  and  544. 


r       "^ 
735740811 

|357|3i7 


i|5i 


544  io 


i345L| 
17   34 
34 


17  =  G.  C.  M.  Ans. 


Grammar. 

1.  The  following  passage  is  to  be  analysed  in  detail : — 

'  They  were  all  Anghts  of  fame  and  had  seen  service  in  most 
of  the  wars  of  their  time,  but  had  now  met  in  their  old  age, 
where  in  their  youth  they  had  parted  many  years  be/ore.  * 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,  and  also  the  word  '  both  '  in  the 
following  sentences : — 

{a)  *  They  were  boik  soldiers.' 

{b)  *  He  was  bclA  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.' 

{e)  *  You  cannot  bol/i  read  at  once.' 

{d)  *  You  cannot  both  read  and  eat  at  the  same  time.' 


Analysis. 


o 


X 


I 

O 


M 


V3 


a 


U 


If-! 


.a 


ipi 


•8 


I 


a 
'S 


-8 

.a 


OS 


1^ 


73 

s 


t 


1 

I 


1 


•3 

p. 


en 
c  o  '*^ 


o 


.    V 


^ 

>» 


$  €>  a 


.s 

I 

IS" 

f*5  a  o 

■s 


9 
.a 


ii. 


Parsing. 

All — indef.  num.  adj.,  predic.  of  'they.' 

most — adj.  super,  deg.,  mod.  (wars)  or  used  as  a  noun  obj. 

gov.  by  *in.* 
kmghu — com.  noun,  mas.,  plur.,  nom.  after '  were,'  in  appc& 

with  *they.' 
w^/v— subord.  conj.,  introd.  subord.  adv,  sent,  of  *  place ' 

and  mod.  *  had  met.' 
^eaff— com.  noun,  neut,  plur.,  obj.  of  '  time.' 
before — prep.  gov.  (time),  used  as  adj.  qual.  'years.' 

Both. 
\aS  Adj.  quaL  *  thejr,' 
\b)  Conj.,  cor-rel.  with  'and.' 
{c)  Indef.  adj.  pron.,  qual.  *  you,* 
\d)  Conj.,  cor-rel.  with  '  and.' 

3«  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  clause  and  a  sentence, 
and  between  a  clause  and  a  phrase  ?  Give  several  examples  of  each. 

A  '  sentence '  is  a  combination  of  words  forming  a  complete 
thought;  as,  they  are  wearied ;  he  has  written;  she  gave  orders. 

A  '  clause '  is  a  subordinate  member  of  a  sentence  containing 
a  finite  verb ;  as,  when  he  comes ;  after  we  knew ;  which  was 
understood. 
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A  *  phrase'  is  any  combmation  of  words  which  does  not 
contain  a  finite  verb  expressed  or  understood ;  as»  in  coming ; 
on  returning ;  before  going  home. 

4.  What  do  yon  mean  by  *  analysing '  a  sentence  ?  Can  a 
•ward  be  analysed  ? 

Analysis  is  the  division  of  a  sentence  into  its  primary  elements, 
as  the  separating  of  the  grammatical  subject  with  its  adjuncts 
from  the  predicate  verb  with  whatever  is  attached  to  it  as 
object,  complement,  or  adverbial  adjunct. 

A  word  may  be  analjrsed  by  showing  the  root  if  a  primitive  ; 
or  nx>t,  prefix  or  affix,  if  a  derivative ;  or  by  separating  its  parts 
if  a  compound. 

SECOND    PAPER. 

(  Two  hours  attd  a  half  allowed  for  tkU  paper,) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  indicating  the  chief  physical 
features. 

2.  Explain  the  terms  river*basin  and  watershed.  Describe 
the  principal  river-basins  of  Scotland  with  their  watersheds. 

A  rtver-basin  is  the  whole  area  which  supplies  the  water  to  a 
river,  and  the  watershed  is  the  slope  between  the  ridge  of  the 
basin  and  the  river  itself. 

The  eight  most  important  basins  of  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
Tay,  Tweed,  and  Soiway,  Forth,  Dee,  and  Don,  Spey,  Clyde, 
Linnhe  basin,  and  Moray  basin. 

Three  of  these  lie  north  of  the  Grampians,  viz.,  the  Moray 
basin  and  the  basin  of  the  Dee  and  Don  on  the  east  side,  and 
the  Linnhe  basin  on  the  west ;  and  their  united  areas  comprise 
almost  the  whole  of  the  district  known  as  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
Just  to  the  south  of  these  lie  the  basins  of  the  Tay  and  Forth 
on  the  east  side  and  that  of  the  Clyde  on  the  west.  These 
touch  each  other  and  are  separated  from  the  former  three  by 
the  Grampian  chain  and  from  the  Tweed  and  the  Soiway  basins 
by  the  Lammermoor  and  Lowther  ranges.  The  first  is  sep- 
arated from  the  second  by  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  the  second 
from  the  third  by  the  Cfampsie  Fells.  The  basins  of  the 
Tweed  and  Soiway  constitute  the  southern  Highlands.  They 
are  separated  from  England  by  the  Cheviot  range  and  from 
each  other  by  the  Lowthers ;  while  the  Tweed  basin  is  separated 
from  the  Forth  by  the  Lammermoors,  and  the  Soiway  basin 
from  the  Clyde  by  the  Lowther  range. 

3.  Where  are  the  following  places  situated,  and  for  what  is 
each  notable : — Hull,  Dunfermline,  Macclesfield,  Balmoral, 
Huddersfield,  Kilmarnock? 

/full,  on  the  Humber,  in  Yorkshire,  is  the  fourth  commercial 
city  in  England  ;  its  annual  exports  exceed ;£'i  2,000,000  sterling, 
being  the  great  outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  the  West 
Riding. 

Dunfermline,  ilk  Fife,  near  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is  a  place  of 
great  historical  interest,  and  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures. 
Charles  L  was  bom  here,  and  Bruce  was  buried  in  its  Abbey. 

Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire,  employs  10,000  hands  in  the  silk- 
vreaving. 

Balmoral  Castle,  the  Highland  residence  of  the  Queen, 
is  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  river  Dee. 

Huddersfield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  basin  of  the  Aire,  is  a  great 
seat  of  the  woollen  trade. 

Kiltnamock,  in  the  middle  of  Ayrshire,  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  County,  and  has  numerous  manufactures^ 

History. 

(Answer  any  two  of  the  following  questions.) 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain. 

Cicsar  first  invaded  Britain  in  B.C.  55.  He  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  caused  the  Britons  to  submit  to  him.  He 
returned  to  Gaul  m  a  short  time  and  in  the  following  year 
(B.C.  54)  he  again  invaded  Britain.  He  found  the  £ritons 
united  under  Cassivelkunus.  Csesar,  however  defeated  the 
Britons,  stormed  a  fort  at  Veralam  and  compelled  them  to  give 
hosti^es.  He  then  left  with  his  prisoners  of  war,  who  were 
sold  for  slaves. 

2.  Describe  the  policy  and  Government  of  King  Canute. 
Canute's  policy  was  one  of  peace.    He  proved  himself  to  be 

a  wise  and  just  ruler.  He  maintained  the  English  laws  and 
ruled  by  them  impartially.  The  country  was  divided  into  four 
earldoms — Northumberland,  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Wessex, 
a  prominent  noble  being  appointed  to  rule  each  under  the  king. 
He  forced  a  king  of  Scotland  to  submit  to  him  and  ruled  with 
a  firm  hand,  not  only  England,  but  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
part  of  Sweden. 


3.  What  do  we  know  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  ? 
Whence  is  our  knowledge  derived  t 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  called  Druidism,  was  a 
gloomy,  mysterious,  and  superstitious  paganism  with  rites 
practised  in  dark  groves  of  oak,  with  human  sacrifices  and 
doctrines  left  unwritten  and  communicated  only  to  a  few 
persons.  The  Druids  venerated  the  oak  and  mistletoe  and 
believed  in  several  gods. 

Our  knowledge  of  thp  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  is 
derived  from  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

4.  Give  a  full  account  of  King  Alfred,  his  life  and  his  work 
as  soldier  and  as  legislator. 

Alfred  was  bom  at  Wantage  in  849  and  was  twenty-two 
years  of  a^e  when  he  became  kins^  (871).  He  had  then  as 
nard  a  task  before  him  as  ever  any  king  has  had — to  reconquer 
his  country  and  to  re-dvilize  his  people.  For  seven  years  he 
fought  the  Danes  with  varying  success,  but  in  878  he  was 
driven  to  the  marshes  of  Athelney.  Here  he  bided  his  time  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  meanwhile  making  several  successful 
sallies  against  the  invader.  In  the  guise  of  a  harper  he  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Danbh  numbers  and 
plans,  and  falling  i^on  his  enemies  at  Ethandune  he  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  treaty  of  Wedraore  gave  the  Danes  a 
large  part  of  land  to  re-peopfe,  which  district  got  the  name  of 
Danelagh.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  sea  he  organised  a 
powerful  fleet  to  repel  invasions.  From  878  till  891  his 
dominions  were  at  peace  and  during  these  years  he  rebuilt 
towns,  churches,  and  monasteries.  Sctiools  were  founded  and 
scholars  were  invited  from  abroad  to  instruct  the  students; 
traders  and  craftsmen  from  the  Continent  revived  expiring 
commerce,  and  introduced  new  arts  and  manufactures.  Himself 
a  scholar,  he  encouraged  the  revival  of  learning  by  his  own 
labours  and  example.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice 
Alfred  introduced  or  revived  the  division  of  the  whole  kingdom 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings ;  the  laws  of  his  pre- 
decessors were  collected  and  remodelled.  His  great  designs 
perished  with  him  in  901. 

CompositioiL 

Write  the  substance  of  the  passage  read  to  you  ;  or  a  short 
letter  describing  how  you  spent  your  last  holiday. 

Glasgow,  28th  April,  1888. 
Dear  Sir, 

My  last  holiday  was  spent  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner,  for  it 
was  spent  in  the  place  hallowed  by  association  with  the  life  of 
our  national  poet,  Robert  Bums. 

Having  purchased  a  return-ticket  at  St.  Enoch's  station  I  was 
whirled  away  through  Renfrew  and  Ayrshire  to  Ayr,  the  county 
town  which  Burns  has  characterised  as  one— 
*  Wham  ne'er  a  toun  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses. ' 

At  the  town  were  found  a  long  array  of  conveyances  of  all 
sorts  and  siascs,  whose  drivers  were  ouite  ready  to  carry  us  to 

*  The  Monument  *  for  a  shilling  a  head.  Along  with  some  other 
holiday-makers,  I  took  a  seat,  and  away  we  rattled  past  a 
number  of  villas  nestling  among  gardens  and  trees,  past  the 
famous  race-course,  and  along  a  well-kept  country  road  till  we 
reached  the  cottage — the  auld  day  biggin— where  Bums  was 
bom.  Entering  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book,  which  bears  the 
autographs  of  some  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  world,  we 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  everything  worth  looking  at,  and 
then  repaired  to  Alloway  Kirk — the  scene  of  the  most  vivid 
picture  in  *  Tarn  o'Shanter' — ^whence  we  directed  our  steps  to 

*  The  Monument,'  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  sea  and  land.  Alloway  Bridge,  which  the  witches  dared 
not  cross,  had  to  be  seen,  and  afler  half-a-day  had  been  spent 
in  this  vicinity,  we  returned  to  ramble  along  the  streets  and 
esplanade  of  Ayr,  and  with  a  last  food  look  at  the  '  Auld  '  and 
the  ;  New  Brigs '  we  left  for  Glasgow,  with  an  ample  fund  for 
future  talk  or  reflection. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  A.  Hume. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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IPttWicatioiw  S^^^^^^^^ 


Oassell  and  Co. — 

Slojd.     By  Emily  Lord. 

Casseirs  Coloured  Historical  Wall  Sheets — Queen  Elizabeth 
at  Tilbury  Fort. 

Houlston  and  Sons— 

The     Beautiful    Valley   Series   of    Sermons    to    Children. 
Nos.  3  and  4. 

JaxTold  and  Sons— 

The  Young  England  School  Series.     Standards  i  to  7. 

Johnston,  W,  and  A.  K.— 

Pictorial   Astronomical    and  Geographical   Diagrams   (with 

Handbook). 
Orosian  Geography.    By  J.  McCubbin  and  Daniel  T.  Holmes. 

Longmans  and  Co. — 

Longmans'  School  Grammar.    By  David  Salmon. 

Macmillan  and  Co.— 

Arithmetical   Exercises,   &c.     By   H.   S.   Hall,   M.A.,  and 

S.  R.  Knight,  B.A. 
Die  Karavane  (Hauff).    By  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D. 

Moffieitt  and  Paige— 

The  Aldine  Reciter.     By  A.  H.  Miles. 

Murray,  John— 

A  Readable  English  Dictionary.     By  David  Milne,  M.A, 

Nutt,  David— 

A  Stepping-stone  to  French  Translation.    By  B.  Probst. 

Philip,  Q.,  and  Son— 

Philips'    Handy- Volume  Atlases:     British   America;    Aus- 
tralasia. 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co.— 

The  Comhill  Magazine.     July  and  August. 

Whlttaker  and  Co.— 

Drawing  and  Designing.     By  C.  G.  Leland. 

Williams  and  Norgate— 

La  Fontaine's  Fables  Choisies.     By  Leon  Delbos. 


Uttblirafums  glebictoeb. 


Some  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation. By  William  H.  Payne,  A.M.  London : 
Blackie  and  Son. 

The  work  before  us  has  the  credit  of  being  the  most 
authoritative  contribution  to  the  science  of  education  in 
America.  It  is  the  effort  of  an  educationist  of  high 
repute  who  approaches  his  subject  with  the  double  quali- 
fication of  philosophic  training,  combined  with  much 
practical  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  object 
of  the  author,  according  to  his  own  statement,  has  been 
*  to  encourage  among  teachers  the  habit  of  serious  reflec- 
tion upon  some  of  the  greater  problems  in  education  to 
the  end  that  they  may  find  a  new  delight  in  an  occupa- 
tion otherwise  monotonous  and  uninspiring.'  Mr.  Payne 
treats  with  great  reverence  the  educational  theories  of  the 
past,  and  views  with  almost  harsh  suspicion  the  modem 
notions  which  have  been  promulgated  by  Rousseau, 
Spencer,  and  Bain.  At  the  same  time  there  is  through- 
out the  essays  an  approval  of  their  doctrine ;  especially 
is  this  manifest  when  methods  of  teaching  are  justified 
by  reference  to  the  principles  of  mental  science. 

*  I  am  in  nowise  disposed  to  break  with  the  past,  and 
to  dream  of  an  approaching  revolution  in  educational 
theory  and  practice,'  says  Mr.  Payne.  *A  better  future 
for  the  schools  is  doubtless  fore-ordained,  but  this  is  to  be 
a  growth,  slow  and  halting,  like  all  other  forms  of  growth, 


and  a  growth  out  of  past  conditions  and  products.  Since 
the  human  mind  has  been  studied  by  the  acutest  thinkers 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  since  the  wisest  and  the 
best  of  men  have  been  working  at  the  educational  problem 
under  all  conceivable  conditions,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  all  this  mighty  effort  must  go  for  naught,  and 
that  educational  science  must  be  constructed  de  novoJ 

The  leader  necessarily  asks  the  names  of  these  educa- 
tional revolutionists  \yho  state  *  basic  principles  each  of 
which  expresses  the  half  of  a  truth,  but  with  such  distor- 
tion and  exaggeration  as  to  be  a  virtual  untruth.*  The 
author  shall  answer  for  himself  : 

*  Ancient  education  was  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  accumulated  knowledge,  that  is,  with  knowledge 
which  could  be  acquired  through  the  interpretation  of 
language.  We  may  properly  and  conveniently  call  this 
secondhand  knowledge.  The  extreme  modem  theory  is 
that  learning  is  a  process  of  discovery  or  of  re-discover>'. 
To  employ  the  conceit  of  Rousseau,  the  pupil  shall  not 
leam  science  but  shall  discover  it.  Throw  aside  books, 
take  nothing  for  granted,  assume  that  the  world  of  know- 
ledge is  unexplored,  and  then  rise  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  universe  by  repeating  the  experiences  of  the  race. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  latest  theory  of  learning  and  teaching. 
Locke  was  unconsciously  the  author  of  it  .  •  •  .  and 
Spencer  has  attempted,  by  specious  sophistry,  to  establish 
it  on  a  basis  of  philosophy.' 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
little  work  on  Education  for  an  answer  to  this  violent  and, 
as  we  think,  uncalled  for  attack.  At  the  same  time  we  ask 
them  to  consider  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  : 

*  The  most  of  the  science  that  we  leam  we  must  leam  as 
literature,  and  not  experimentally,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether,  for  the  ends  of  culture,  secondhand  knowledge 
(/.  e,  from  books)  is  not  better  than  first  hand  knowledge. 
For  practical  or  professional  uses  physiology  should,  no 
doubt,  be  leamea  in  the  dissecting  room  and  in  the  phy- 
siological laboratory  ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  general 
culture  it  should  be  leamed  from  books.' 

Now  let  any  teacher  of  physiology  ask  himself  what 
kind  of  physiological  science  can  be  learned  from  text 
books  alone  ?  Is  it  not  the  superficial  smattering  of  un- 
digested knowledge  which,  whilst  it  is  held,  ministers 
chiefly  to  the  vanity  of  its  possessor,  and  when  it  is  partly 
forgotten  leaves  the  mincl  struggling  with  scraps  of  dis- 
connected facts  which  had  better  never  been  accumulated. 
And  tlijs  form  of  acquisition  is  designated  by  Mr.  Payne 

*  Culture,'  the  culture  surely  arising  from  half  knowledge, 
superstition  and  mental  indolence. 

In  the  chapter  on  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation we  gladly  note  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  modem  theory 
of  education.  Taking  for  text  Matthew  Amold's  state* 
ment  that  '  the  ideal  of  a  general  liberal  training  is  to 
carry  us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world,'  he 
adds,  *  the  two  factors  in  this  conception  are  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within,  the  one  discoverable  by 
observation,  the  other  by  reflection.  The  historical  fact 
that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is,  that  the  current  of 
opinion  has  flowed  first  towards  one  of  these  regions  of 
knowledge  and  then,  by  a  recoil  movement,  towards  the 
other.  We  of  to-day  are  either  promoting  the  recoil 
towards  realism  or  physical  philosophy,  or  are  borne 
along  in  the  current  in  spite  of  our  resistance.  The 
indications  of  fact  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Object 
teaching,  sense  training,  the  culture  of  the  observing 
powers,  manual  training,  are  positive  marks,  while  the 
warfare  against  the  classics,  the  discredit  thrown  upon 
metaphysics  and  a  relaxing  of  faith  in  ideals  and  in 
whatever  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured  are  negative 

indications  of  the  same  fact In  the  meantime 

the  man  of  one  idea  will  continue  to  lift  up  his  voice. 
On  the  one  side  there  will  be  prescribed  an  exclusive 
intellectual  diet  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematical 
roots,  and  on  the  other  of  bugs,  butterflies,  and  botanical 
roots.  But  for  ourselves  and  our  children  we  will  order  a 
mixed  diet.     Our  sons  shall  be  able  to  read  the  Iliad  and 
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to  ANALYSE  AIR,  £ARTH  AND  WATER,  and  our  daughters 
to  read  Dante  and  to  make  bread  and  cook  a  beefsteak. 
Our  educational  creed  shall  embrace  both  the  trained 
head  and  the  trained  hand.' 

With  this  enunciation  of  educational  system  we  heartily 
agree,  at  the  same  time  we  have  difficulty  in  reconciling  it 
with  the  principles  of  educational  science  hitherto  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Payne.  The  scope  and  methods  of  the 
education  the  parent  desires  for  his  children  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  principles  of  the  professor. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Pestalozzian  maxim  *  Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,'  the  author  starts  by 
asserting  *  that  this  well  worn  "  principle  "  is  a  bit  of  edu- 
cational cant  that  passes  current  to  save  the  labour  of 
thinking.'  Again,  in  the  wide  application  of  this  maxim 
to  educational  processes,  it  is  termed  *  nonsense  and 
cant'  The  author  further  states  *  this  maxim  is  often 
employed  to  justify  the  constiuctive  or  synthetic  method 
of  teaching  geography,  according  to  which  the  pupil 
proceeds  from  schoolyard  to  township,  from  township  to 
county,  from  county  to  state,  from  state  to  nation,  from 
nation  to  continent,  from  continent  to  hemisphere,  and 
finally  to  the  globe.  But  ....  this  specious  method  is 
false,  is  absolutelywithout  scientific  justification.'  Now  this 
is  a  specific  charge,  and  the  ground  is  familiar.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  combat  the  position  ourselves  we  will  adopt 
a  more  effective  method  of  warfare.  Prof.  Payne  shall 
9hswer  himself.  Among  his  concluding  remarks  on  this 
chapter  are  the  following  :  *  I  do  not  believe  this  dogma 
(maxim)  can  be  employed  with  any  certainty,  save  in 
cases  where  language  is  the  medium  of  instruction.'  In 
a  previous  chapter,  pp.  91  and  93,  the  Professor  argues 
that  geographical  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  inaccessible 
by  direct  means,  and  is  acquired  almost  exclusively  through 
language.  So  that  we  are  now  to  accept  the  conclusion 
that  geographical  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  maxim  the  use  of  which  just  before  has 
been  denounced  as  *  specious,  false,  and  absolutely  without 
justification.' 

In  concluding  a  brief  preface  Prof.  Payne  states  that 
'  in  bringing  these  essays  together  into  a  volume  I  have 
tried  to  cancel  repetitions  that  almost  invariably  appear 
in  such  a  scries  of  detached  papers  ;  but  after  all  my  care 
some  such  repetitions  of  thought,  expression  and  illustra- 
tion remain  to  tax  the  indulgence  of  the  reader.'  There 
are  repetitions,  it  is  true,  of  statements  long  held  by  our 
foremost  educationists  of  such  an  excellent  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  serious  contradictions  some  of  which  we 
have  dared  to  indicate. 

Practical  Papers  on  Digesting  Returns  into 
Summaries.    By  George  E.  Skerry.    London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
This  is  a  selection  of  twenty-four  examination  tests  in 
the  work  of  digesting  and  tabulating  statistical  informa- 
tion, with  hints  for  the  guidance  of  students.    The  exer- 
cise is  a  valuable  and  necessary  one  to  many  besides 
Civil  Servants,  and  the  suggestions  given  in  this  little  book 
are  very  useful.    The  papers  have  been  actually  set  in 
the  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  therefore  afford  excel- 
lent practice  for  would-be  competitors. 

Rejrnolds's  Experimental  Chemistry.  Part  IV. 
Organic.  London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
This  completes  the  author's  well  kno^^^^  course  of  ex- 
perimental chemistry,  and  provides  the  student  with  a 
practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  introduction  to  the  great 
organic  division  of  the  science.  Those  who  have  used 
the  former  parts  are  already  familiar  with  the  method 
Professor  Reynolds  has  successfully  employed  in  the 
inorganic  branch  of  the  subject.  In  his  own  words,  he 
has  sought  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  without 
overburdening  him  by  undue  detail.  The  book  consists 
of  21  chapters  of  about  18  pages  each.  Minute  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  making  1 50  experiments,  which  are 


intended  to  introduce  to  the  student's  observation  all  that 
it  is  really  essential  he  should  know  in  a  first  course  on 
the  sul)ject.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
small  manual  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  honest  book.  A 
student  who  worked  through  it,  as  its  author  instructs  him 
to  do,  would  gain  a  real  insight  of  what  organic  chemistry 
is.  The  book  could  be  read  through  in  a  week  ;  but  if  the 
1 50  experiments  are  carefully  done,  a  student  who  spends 
four  hours  a  week  for  a  year  at  the  subject  will  not  have 
wasted  his  time.  We  have  not  compared  the  table  of 
contents  with  the  requirements  of  the  various  examination 
boards.  Should  the  subjects  demanded  be  found  in  this 
book,  a  student  could  hardly  find  a  better  guide  ;  and  in 
any  case  it  will  be  excellent  upon  all  the  matters  it  takes 
up.  We  very  strongly  recommend  Professor  Reynolds's 
*  Experimental  Chemistry '  as  a  whole,  and  especially  this 
last  contribution. 

Bell's  Reading  Books.    The  Life  of  Columbus. 

By  Sarah  Crompton. 
The  Talisman.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Abridged 

for  use  in  Schools.    London:  George  Bell  and 

Sons. 
These  are  the  two  latest  issues  of  an  excellent  series  of 
short  books.  Miss  Crompton  teMs  the  deej)ly  touching 
story  of  Columbus,  his  perseverance  in  difficulty,  his 
noble  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success,  his  patience 
under  misfortune,  in  simple  language  and  pleasing  style. 
Children  cannot  well  look  upon  reading  as  a  disajgreeable 
task  if  their  lessoiis  are  given  from  a  book  like  this,  which 
has  as  deep  an  interest  as  attaches  to  a  romance  of  fiction. 
Some  chapters  are  added  on  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  Vasco 
Nunez,  and  Pizarro,  companions  and  followers  of 
Columbus  ;  but  the  story  of  the  Conquest  of  America  by 
the  Spaniards  is  so  full  of  cruel  deeds  and  treachery,  that 
it  is  hardly  pleasant  reading. 

*  The  Talisman '  is  for  children  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels ;  and  this  edition  will  be 
welcomed  in  many  schools.  It  is  abridged  only  in  order 
to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a  school  reading  book, 
and  this  does  not  involve  other  alteration  of  the  text  than 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  paragraph  or  two  to  connect 
portions  of  the  tale. 

Civil  Service  Arithmetic.  By  R.  Johnston, 
F.R.G.S.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

As  this  book  has  passed  into  its  twentieth  edition,  the 
public  at  any  rate  nave  accepted  it  as  useful  ;  and  we 
need  therefore  add  very  little  about  it. 

In  the  preface  to  this  new  edition  the  author  draws 
attention  to  his  treatment  of  Circulating  Decimals,  as  well 
as  Simple  Proportion,  and  one  or  two  other  subjects. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Proportion,  both  Simple  and  Com- 
pound, taught  as  such,  but  we  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Ignoring  the  unitary  method  altogether. 

Other  scales  than  the  denary  are  carefully  explained, 
and  the  work  is  not  only  full  of  examples  on  each  method 
explained,  but  is  supplemented  by  some  competitive 
examination  papers  set  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners. 

Longmans'  New  Reading  Sheets.  London: 
I^ngmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  the  primer  to  Longmans' 
Readers  will  be  aware  of  the  care  employed  in  their 
compilation  and  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  the 
lessons  are  built.  These  sheets  are  eight  in  number  and 
are  a  reproduction  of  the  primer  on  linen  printed  on  both 
sides,  and  suspended  on  rollers.  They  can  be  easily 
seen  by  the  largest  class.  Each  sheet  after  the  first 
contains  a  lesson  in  word  making,  together  with  one 
or  two  words  which  are  to  be  learnt  by  sight  and  sound, 
the  pattern  being  given.  These  words  made  and  given 
are  then  combined  in  a  reading  lesson,  and  as  the 
words  arc  supposed  to  have  been  properly  learnt,  phrasing 
is  introduced  from  the  beginnmg.  The  lessons  are 
thoroughly  well  prepared,  and  the  get-up  of  the  sheets 
is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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White's  Grammar  School  Texts :  Virgil's 
^neid  XI.     London:  Longmans  and  Co. 

Dr.  White's  library  of  Latin  and  Greek  texts  is  growing 
apace.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment in  this  volume  from  any  of  its  predecessors  that  we 
can  see.  The  notes  and  information  is  all  given  under 
the  different  words  in  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Whether  this  is  the  best  plan  or  not  we  will  leave 
others  to  say ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  led  the 
learned  editor  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  is  very  apparent  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
admirable  dictionary.  The  etymology  contained  in  the 
vocabulary  is  its  most  important  feature,  and  we  believe 
that  quite  young  students  are  soon  fascinated  with  this 
study. 

We  may  give  as  a  proof  of  how  thoroughly  this  par- 
ticular book  is  done,  that  its  vocabulary  covers  double  the 
space  occupied  by  that  to  the  first  book  of  the  i€!neid, 
whereas  the  book  itself  is  only  some  fifty  lines  longer. 

(a)  Infants'  Drill. 

(b)  Infants' Needlework :  Instructions  for  the 
Knitting  Frames.  By  Mrs.  Hibbert.  Lon- 
don :  J.  Marshall  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Hibbert  is  a  successful  infant  school  teacher  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  she  has  given  the  benefit  of  her  long 
experience  of  teaching  infants  to  others  in  a  series  of 
little  handbooks,  of  which  the  two  named  form  a  part. 
The  first  manual  consists  of  a  letter-press  description  of 
a  number  of  movements  suitable  for  exercises  for  infants, 
whether  in  seats,  desks,  or  on  galleries.  The  movements 
are  simple,  yet  very  effective,  and  must  be  conducive  to 
good  order  and  discipline.  The  book  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  infant  teachers. 

As  one  of  a  series  of  varied  occupations  Mrs.  Hibbert 
has  introduced  knitting  frames.  Manual  (b)  j§^ives  instruc- 
tions for  their  use,  prices  of  various  materials  with  the 
amount  required,  making  the  directions  of  great  practical 
value. 

Modern  Gymnastic  Exercises.  By  A.  Alex- 
ander. London  and  Liverpool :  George  Philip 
and  Son. 

This  book  has  been  published  for  the  use  of  those 
members  of  Physical  Recreation  Classes  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  professional  teaching.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  movements  with  light  dumb  bells,  bar-bells, 
and  Indiar\  clubs,  set  to  simple  music,  together  with  a 
number  of  directions  for  exercises  on  the  parallel  and 
horizontal  bars,  the  trapeze,  swinging  rings,  and  the  vault- 
ing horse.  There  is  some  danger  of  youths  overtaxing 
themselves  when  turned  into  a  gymnasium  alone,  but 
moderate  exercise  in  such  a  place  must  always  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  physique,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Alexander  is  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  If  his 
advice  be  followed  no  evil  results  will  ensue.  We  can  as 
cordially  recommend  the  book  under  notice  as  we  formerly 
recommended  the  book  of  exercises  for  schools,  and  it 
will  be  possible  for  many  teachers  to  introduce  some  of 
these  e.xcrcises  into  the  ordinary  movements  in  use  every 
day. 

Lives  of  Great  and  Good  Women.  London 
and  Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Messrs.  Chambers  have  conferred  upon  every  one 
engaged  in  the  education  of  girls  a  lasting  favour  by  the 
publication  of  this  highly  interesting  and  attractive  volume. 
With  girls  themselves  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite.  Twenty- 
six  short,  cris]),  instructive  and  entertaining  biographies  of 
some  of  the  best,  bravest  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
world's  women  are  here  brought  together,  and  no  girl  can 
rise  from  their  perusal  without  better  aspirations  and  more 
lofty  purposes  than  previously.  It  will  be  an  attractive 
gift  book  during  this  and  future  years. 


Po3mter's  Drawing  for  the  Standards.   Books 

25 — 28.    London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

The  books  Nos.  25 — 28  complete  the  series.  They  in- 
clude freehand  and  geometrical  requirements  for  Standard 
VII.  Book  25  has  eight  examples  of  single  objects  or 
groups  of  objects  to  be  used  preparatory  to  studying 
light  and  shade  from  the  actual  model  and  cast.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Clear  directions  for 
the  special  objects  and  general  remarks  on  shading  ac- 
company the  examples.  Books  26—28  comprise  the 
further  plane  geometry,  and  the  plans  and  elevations  of 
rectangular  and  circular  solids  which  complete  the 
elementary  school  course.  The  whole  series  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  a  child  who  has 
thoroughly  mastered  it  will  have  the  elements  of  technical 
instruction  at  command  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  any 
branch  of  mechanical  work  with  an  inteUigence  not  other- 
wise attainable. 

Natural  History  Object  Lessons.    By  G.  Ricks. 
London :  Wm.  Isbister. 

The  value  of  a  book  of  object  lessons  depends  mainly 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  three  conditions  : — 

(i)  The  careful  selection  of  suitable  and  accurate  infer- 
mation. 

(2)  The  arrangement  of   the  collected  material  in  ^ 
logical  series  both  as  to  the  lessons  as  a  whole,  and  the 
parts  into  which  each  lesson  is  divided. 

(3)  The  amount  of  guidance  afforded  the  teacher  in  his 
presentation  of  knowledge  to  his  class  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  ways  : — 

(rt)  By  apt  illustration  both  in  statement  and  picture. 
\b)  By  frequent  appeal  to  the  associations  of  related 

matter  by  means  of  comparison  and  contrast. 
{c)  By  the   indication   of  modes  of  stimulating  the 
scholars  to  mental  activity,  so  that  what  is  taught 
may  not  only  be  interwoven  with  matter  already 
known,  but  may  remain  a  permanent  posses- 
sion as  valuable  for  further  acquisition  as  for 
present  enlightenment. 
{(T)  By  showing  how  to  train  and  develop  the  habit  of 
expecting  and    recognising  the  relationships 
which  everywhere  exist  in  the  world  of  natural 
objects  with  which  the  pupil  is  in  daily  contact. 
Mr.  Ricks  devotes  one  half  of  his  book  to  the  material 
out  of  which  the  object  lessons  are  to  be  made.     The 
chapters  on  plant  structures  are  admirable  ;  the  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,   and  the  matter  is  selected  with  a 
teacher's  skill  and  a  scientist's  knowledge.   The  remaining 
half  of  the  work  consists    of    specimen  lessons.      The 
arrangement  of  these  in  systematic  courses  for  the  various 
classes  is  left  to  the  teacher.    As  a  consequence  we  find 
the  lesson  on  *  Paws  and  Claws,'  followed  by  a  lesson  on 
the  *  Cocoa-nut ;'  lesson  iii.  is  on  '  Cotton  and  Wool,'  and 
lesson  iv.  on  *  An  Egg.'     It  would  have  increased  <he 
value  of  his  work  immensely  if  Mr.  Ricks  had  arranged 
these  lessons  with  more  system.    Young  teachers  need 
especial  guidance  in  this  systematic  arrangement  of  their 
object  teaching.    The  lessons  embodying  a  comparison 
between  allied  structures  will  be  very  helpful  and  sugges- 
tive :  the  *  outlines  '  are  at  times  mere  skeletons,  and  will 
need  very  skilful  dressing  in  order  to  make  them  attrac- 
tive ;  see,  e.g,^  the  outline  lesson  on  *  An  Egg,'  p.  182.  W^e 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  model  sketches  for  the 
black-board  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Brave   Men  of   Old.      By   Robert  Fisher,  M.A. 
London  and  Manchester :  Jno.  Heywood. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  twelve  simple  narratives 
of  the  minor  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  will  help 
many  persons  who  have  not  leisure  to  peruse  larger  works 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  character  and  the  writings 
of  these  '  brave  men  of  old,'  and  to  take  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  books  and  the  lessons  they  were  meant  to 
teach. 
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Little  Favourites.  Juvenile  Poems  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Bella  Gall,  Teacher.  London: 
Hamilton  Adams  and  Co. 

The  title  fairly  describes  this  booklet.  The  short  pieces 
it  contains  are  mostly  well-known  and  are  from  pens  of 
well-known  writers.  We  have  Mary  Hewitt's  *  Buttercups 
and  Daisies'  Campbell's  *  Poor  Dog  Tray'  and  several  of 
Ann  and  Jane  Taylor's  verses.  We  hardly  understand 
whether  thebookis  intended  for  use  by  children  themselves, 
or  for  the  teacher's  use.  If  the  latter,  the  simple 
explanations  of  words  and  phrases  must  be  needless  ;  and 
if  the  former,  the  book  is  not  substantial  enough.  If  it  is 
meant  for  preparing  for  code  requirements,  as  a  prefatory 
note  suggests,  many  of  the  poems  are  unsuitable,  for  they 
are  distinctly  religious.  We  do  not  know  why  some  of 
the  pieces  have  been  curtailed,  as  Miss  Ingelow's  *  Seven 
Times  One,'  Mrs.  Alexander's  *  Little  Birds,'  and  Mrs. 
Hemans'  *  Better  Land.' 

Songs  for  School  and  Home  Use.  By  Alfred 
S.  Hill.  Third  Edition.  Manchester :  J.  Hey- 
wood. 

A  useful  collection  of  simple  melodies,  with  appropriate 
words,  suitable  for  all  classes  of  schools. 

Silkworms  ('Young  Collector'  Series).  By 
E.  A.  Butler,  B. A.,  B.Sc.  London :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co. 

In  this  nicelv  got  up  little  volume  Mr.  Butler  has 
presented  us  with  a  pleasantly  written  and  most  instructive 
account  of  Silkworms  of  all  kinds,  comprising  a  brief 
outline  of  their  history  from  the  time  of  their  first 
domestication  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity  until  the 
present  day,  a  sketch  of  their  development  from  the  ^%% 
to  the  perfect  insect,  a  description  of  their  internal  and 
external  anatomy,  and  a  few  practical  suggestions  with 
regard  to  their  management.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly 
good  one.  Mr.  Butler  has  carefully  avoided  two  of  the 
great  temptations  which  beset  the  zoological  writer :  the 
one,  to  be  unduly  scientific,  and  to  adopt  lan^age  '  not 
understanded  of  the  people  ;'  the  other,  to  be  mteresting 
and  amusing  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  And  yet  he 
has  contrived  to  pack  a  wonderful  amount  of  sound 
information  into  a  small  compass,  and  to  treat  his  subject 
with  an  exhaustiveness  leavmg  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  A  word  of  special  praise  is  due  to  the  singularly 
happy  manner  in  which  he  has  described  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  silkworms  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
development.  The  illustrations  are  not  numerous,  but 
are  without  exception  well  executed  and  accurate ;  and, 
both  to  silkworm  breeders  and  to  all  others  interested  in 
entomological  subjects,  the  book  is  one  which  we  can 
most  thoroughly  recommend. 

British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs.  By  W. 
Harcourt  Bath.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co. 

A  little  volume  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the 
preceding  ;  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  speak  of  it  in  terms 
of  similar  praise.  Mr.  Bath  has  not  the  knack  of 
imparting  information  in  the  attractive  manner  so 
essential  to  all  who  write  upon  natural  history  subjects  for 
the  benefit  of  general  readers.  He  mentions  a  few 
disconnected  facts  with  regard  to  a  bird,  perhaps  gives  a 
superficial  description  of  its  plumage  or  its  eggs,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  next ;  and  more  than  this  is  required  by 
the  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Bath  either  consistent,  or  in  all  cases  accurate.  He  makes 
no  mention,  for  example,  of  the  slight  but  constant  distinc- 
tions which  separate  the  marsh  tit  from  the  cole  tit, 
although  many  birds  which  not  even  the  merest  novice 
could  fail  to  recognise  are  somewhat  minutely  described. 
The  bullfinch,  we  are  told,  is  *nowhere  found  in  abundance' ; 
many  farmers  and  gardeners  could  tell  a  different  tale. 
The  curlew  is  described  as  a  rarity,  and  the  woodcock  as 


a  greater  rarity  still.  The  nest  of  the  long-tailed  tit  is 
stated  as  'generally  fixed  in  the  fork  of  some  tree,' 
whereas  it  is  more  commonly  situated  in  a  low,  thick  bush  ; 
the  bird  itself  is  described  as  congregating  during  winter 
in  large  flocks,  whereas  the  members  of  each  family  only 
live  together  ;  and,  most  curious  blunder  of  all,  the  red- 
breast is  given  as  *  one  of  our  greatest  benefactors.'  Cer- 
tainly the  bird  is  not  in  any  way  mischievous,  but  why  it 
should  thus  be  glorified  above  the  starling,  the  rook,  the 
nightjar,  the  kestrel,  and  the  owls— whose  beneficial 
work  is  completely  ignored—  passes  our  comprehension 
altogether.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  the  short  appendix,  on  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  birds,  by  Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  which, 
as  is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  so  high  an 
authority,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Full  instructions 
are  given  for  skinning,  mounting,  and  arranging  speci- 
mens for  the  collection,  and—  we  are  delighted  to  see — 
the  practice  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  even  for  such  a 
purpose,  is  reprehended  in  the  strongest  terms.  Even  this 
portion  of  the  book,  however,  is  disfigured  by  six  of  the  very 
worst  illustrations  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  see, 
and  we  can  only  regret  that  matter  so  excellent  as 
Mr.  Sharpe's  letterpress  should  not  have  appeared  under 
more  favourable  conditions. 

A    Manual   of   the   Type-Writer.     By    John 
Harrison.     London :  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 

This  little  book  describes  tiie  form  and  working  of  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  instruments  of  the  day — the 
Remington  Typewriter.  There  are  of  course  other 
mechanical  writers  in  existence  besides  the  Remington, 
but  the  various  types  of  this  instrument  seem  by  4heir 
general  excellence  and  by  their  extensive  adoption  in  all 
parts  of  the  business  world  to  be  facile  principeSy  and 
almost  to  merit  the  mode  in  which  they  are  alluded  to  in 
the  title  of  the  manual  now  under  review  as  *  the  Type- 
Writer.' 

Ever  since  writing  began  there  has  been  a  race  between 
the  pen  and  the  tongue;  and  the  pen  has  proved  thus  far  the 
laggard.  Shorthand  has  of  course  done  wonders  on  the 
pen's  behalf,  but  even  the  swiftest  shorthand -writer  is  beaten 
by  a  rapid  talker  in  anything  like  a  sustained  effort.  To  the 
general  public  too  the  phonetic  symbolism  of  shorthand 
is  as  a  sealed  book.  Not  so  the  symbols  registered  by 
the  type-writer.  Clearness  and  legibility  are  their  main 
features;  and  all  persons — and  they  are  legion — who  have 
been  hampered  and  delayed  by  the  villanous  hand-writing 
of  their  correspondents  will  welcome  the  time  when 
mechanical  type-writing  becomes  universal :  at  any  rate 
in  business  communications.  In  speed  the  type-writer 
cannot  of  course  compete  with  shorthand,  but  a  speed  of 
40  words  per  minute  is  by  no  means  uncommon  and  for 
sharp  bursts  a  speed  even  of  twice  that  is  not  unknown. 
What  this  means  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
one  considers  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  writing  in  a 
fairly  legible  style  is  about  fifteen  words  per  minute,  if 
due  attention  is  paid  to  dotting  the  i*s  and  crossing  the 
fs.  In  addition  to  legibility  therefore,  speed  is  a  merit 
possessed  by  the  type-writer.  In  America  stenography 
and  the  use  of  the  mechanical  writer  go  hand  in  hand  : 
the  letters  are  taken  down  in  the  one,  and  transcribed  by 
the  other :  and  as  far  as  the  present  writer's  experience 
goes,  nearly  half  of  the  business  communications  sent  to 
this  country  by  high  class  American  firms  is  type-written. 
The  holder  of  the  combined  offices  of  *  stenographer '  and 
*  machine  operator'  seems  to  enjoy  quite  a  professional 
status  and  to  command  very  fair  remuneration;  as  indeed 
they  ought  to  when  their  qualifications  in  the  way  of  finger- 
deftness  and  thought-celerity  are  considered.  The  type- 
writer seems  to  be  especially  adapted  for  ladies'  use,  and 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  in  this  country  it  has  already 
initiated  a  well  defined  calling  for  educated  women.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  extended  use  of  the  Remington 
type-writer  is  its  price,  which,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
we  fear  almost  prohibitive  of  its  general  adoption. 

Mr.  Harrison's  little  manual  draws  attention  to  an 
instrument  whose  capabilities  cannot  be  too  widely  known. 
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Elementary  Introduction  to  Chemical  Theory. 
H.  Macan,  M.A.  (Oxen.),  F.C.S.  Manchester : 
John  Heywood, 
This  IS  a  small  volume  of  40  pages,  containing  short 
statements  of  facts  and  principles  which  have  to  be  gone 
over  and  over  until  they  become,  in  some  way  or  other, 
part  of  the  pupil's  mental  possessions.  The  book  may  be 
useful.  It  certainly  might  be  more  so.  The  statements 
are  a  little  too  dogmatic,  too  unqualified.  Surely  the 
atomic  theory  should  have  been  mentioned,  and  its 
author.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  stating  what  that  cele- 
brated theory  was  invented  for,  and  how  it  accomplishes 
the  task.  Why  should  a  boy  learn  that  *  an  atom  never 
remains  in  any  substance  without  being  joined  to  some 
other  atom'?  The  boy  is  told  that  the  relative  weights 
of  the  molecules  can  be  determined  in  virtue  of  Avogadro's 
law.  He  then  reads  that  chemical  analysis  will  tell  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  elements  in  the  molecule,  so 
we  find  at  once  the  relative  weight  of  the  elements  of  the 
weight  of  the  atoms  of  the  substances.  Would  this  be 
clear  to  the  boy's  mind?  Would  it  not  be  better  he 
should  learn  a  statement  like  this  by  heart  ?  What  the 
boy  wants  to  know  is  how  many  atoms  there  are  in  the 
molecules  whose  relative  weights  are  under  consideration. 
Analysis  gives  the  percentage  composition  by  weight  or 
by  volume,  and  that  is  all.  We  have  enlarged  upon  this, 
perhaps  unduly,  because  of  the  tendency  to  give  boys  a 
sort  of  rough  outline  which  can  be  corrected  afterwards. 
We  think  this  method  is  wrong.  It  is  inevitable  that 
there  must  be  much  to  add  ;  there  ought  to  be  nothing  to 
unlearn. 

The  'Practical'  Mental  Arithmetic.     By  an 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Tendon:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co, 

The  *  Inspector  of  Schools'  complains,  and  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  that  Mental  Arithmetic  seems  to  be 
the  least  successfully  taught  subject  in  Elementary  Schools, 
The  causes  of  this  failure  he  attributes  to  *  want  of  system ' 
and  'habitual  neglect.'  He  then  gives  some  general 
hints  to  teachers  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  lessons  in 
this  important  part  of  education.  The  *  want  of  system ' 
he  has  shown  how  to  remedy  by  bTiilding  up  a  very  long 
and  capital  series  of  examples  of  questions  based  upon  a 
definite  plan,  carrying  it  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
standards. 

The  greatest  need  for  quantity  and  variety  as  every 
practical  teacher  knows  is  in  the  lower  standards,  which 
often  are  left  to  the  care  of  junior  and  inexperienced 
teachers.  How  these  standards  are  cared  for  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  of  there  being  upwards  of  a  thousand 
questions  for  Standards  I.  and  II.  Every  teacher  would 
be  amply  repaid  in  the  success  of  the  school  if  he  would 
purchase  the  book  and  go  through  the  examples  with  his 
pupil  teachers  and  junior  assistants  during  the  time 
appointed  for  lessons  for  the  former.  The  little  book 
thoroughly  deserves  the  adjective  *  Practical '  included  in 
the  title. 

Kinder  und  Hausmarchen  gesammelt  durch 
die  Briider  Grimm.  With  Notes  and  Voca- 
bularies, by  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  the  title  the  author  has  omitted  to  mention  the  most 
valuable  feature  in  the  book— Imitative  Exercises.  For 
ourselves,  we  hope  detached  sentences  will  be  banished 
from  every  school.  Does  any  boy  ever  remember  these 
'disjecta  membra'  except  with  a  shudder?  Boys  take 
great  interest  in  imitating  what  they  have  read,  and  they 
must  study  the  text  carefully  and  thoroughly,  otherwise 
they  cannot  do  the  imitative  exercises.  These  exercises 
bring  out  (educate)  every  good  linguistic  quality  the  pupil 
possesses.  The  tales  are  very  interesting,  the  notes  very 
full  and  explanatory,  and  there  is  also  a  useful  alphabetical 
vocabulary.  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
wish  to  make  rapid  and  solid  progress  in  German. 


The  Mermaids :  A  Cantata  for  Female  Voices. 

By  John  Kinross.      London :    J.  Curwen  and 
Sons. 

The  cantata  before  us  is  a  work  of  such  exceptional 
merit  that  it  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Mr. 
Kinross  has  before  received  honourable  mention  in  these 
pages  in  connection  with  the  musical  illustrations  for  Mrs. 
Curwen's  admirable  little  work  *  The  Child  Pianist ;'  we 
therefore  turned  to  the  present  composition  with  plea- 
surable anticipations  which  have  been,  on  the  whole,  fully 
realized.  The  cantata  throughout  shows  the  hand  of  the 
musician — scholarly,  graceful,  imaginative,  refined.  At 
places  it  is  a  little  difficult,  but  the  difficulties  are  of  a 
kind  that  repay  practice. 

The  accompaniments,  too,  are  recU  accompaniments, 
not  mere  doublings  of  the  voice  parts ;  and  they  are 
added  with  much  skill,  judgment,  and  effect. 

Altogether,  *The  Mermaids'  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
cantatas  for  female  voices  we  have  ever  seen. 

Criticising  the  music  from  the  high  standpoint  it  natu- 
rally challenges,  we  observe  a  lack  of  *  breadth,'  especially 
in  the  rhythm  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  short  chorus 
and  a  recitative,  the  movements  are  all  either  in  triple  or 
compound  measures — *  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.' 

We  think,  also,  that  the  long  intermezzo.  No.  6,  might 
be  considerably  shortened,  with  advantage  to  the  work. 

Oxford,  Cambridge  and  College  of  Preceptors 
Examination  Papers.     By  Rev.  Geo.  Litting, 
M.A.,   LL.B.,  and    George    Home.      Ix>ndon: 
Educational  Supply  Association,  Ld.,   Holborn 
Viaduct 
One  of  the  chief   resuhs  of  this  age  of   competitive 
examinations  is  the  preparation  of  examination  tests  and 
questions.     Instead  of  education  only  being  considered, 
all  the  teacher's  aim  is  perforce  to  keep  some  examination 
in  view  and  the  end  ot  his  efforts  is  the  success  of  his 
pupils  in  these  tests.     Mental  disciplin  counts  for  little  in 
the  efforts  he  puts  forth.     Until  there  is  a  radical  change 
in  our  system  we  suppose  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
and  if  the  end  justifies  the  means  then  the  preparation 
of  these  examination  papers  is  thoroughly  justified.    The 
title  of  the  volume  before  us  sufficiently  describes  the 
nature  of  the  work.     It  contains  fourteen  sets  of  progres- 
sive tests,  increasing  in  extent  and  difficulty,  in  twelve 
different  subjects,  embracing  all  the  essential  and  some 
of  the  special  subjects  of  the  three  examinations  named. 
The  questions  are  practical  and  may  be  used  as  tests  of 
general  progress  if  necessary,  without  special  reference  to 
the  particular  object  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Seeley's  Cheap  School  Books.  Arithmetical 
Exercises.  By  F.  C.  Horton,  B.A.  London : 
Seeley  and  Co. 
This  is  a  collection  of  one  hundred  short  papers  of 
miscellaneous  examples  in  arithmetic.  Each  paper 
contains  six  questions,  which  have  been  selected  from 
examinations  of  various  grades  from  those  given  in 
elementary  schools  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  those 
given  at  the  universities,  and  to  candidates  for  the  civil 
service,  the  army  and  the  navy.  There  is  some  gradua- 
tion in  the  exercises,  as  the  earlier  ones  are  conhned  to 
elementary  rules,  and  additional  difficulties  are  introduced 
at  successive  points  in  the  book.  The  questions  may  be 
used  with  any  text-book  and  will  doubtless  prove  useful 
for  testing  the  progress  of  pupils. 

Junior  Church  Catechism.  By  M.  T.  Yates. 
London  and  Manchester :  John  Heywood. 
This  pamphlet  intended  for  young  children  contains  a 
reprint  of  the  Church  Catechism  without  notes,  a  list  of 
the  difficult  words  with  meanings,  and  a  second  reprint 
of  the  Catechism  and  notes  to  the  same  in  parallel  columns. 
The  teaching  in  some  of  the  notes  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  large  numbers  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 
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Handbell  Ringing.    By  C.  W.  Fletcher.    London : 
J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Royal  Criterion  Handbell  Ringers, 
has  produced  an  admirably  clear  and  explicit  work  on  the 
mysterious  subject  of  which  he  treats. 

The  special  notation  required,  the  arranp^ements  of  the 
bells  for  particular  keys,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  staff 
or  sol-fa  notations  for  hand-bell  purposes  are  explained  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  interesting  manner,  and  the 
minutest  details  are  dealt  with,  without  unduly  prolonging 
the  volume. 

We  cordially  recommend  all  our  readers  who  feel 
interested  in  this  popular  and  fascinating  subject  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  book. 

A  few  of  the  staff  notation  examples  show  traces  of 
haste  in  the  printing,  as  several  blunders  have  escaped 
attention  (particularly  on  pp.  41 — 43). 

These  do  not,  however,  materially  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book. 

Sight-Singing   and   the    Theory   of  Music. 

Revised    and    Enlarged    Edition.       London  : 
National  Society's   Depository. 

This  useful  and  carefully  prepared  little  work  reappears 
with  several  improvements.  It  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  New  Code  and  the  *  Moveable  Do  ' 
system  is  adopted.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  use  the  Sol- Fa  syllables  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Curwen  :  the  names  do^  rd^  nie^  fa,  so,  la,  te,  do\ 
are  in  reality  a  compromise  between  the  *  Fixed  Do '  and 
the  Sol-Fa  names.  Thus,  the  second  note  of  the  scale, 
called  by  Sol-Faists  *ray,*  and  by  Staff  Notationists, 
generally,  *re*  (pronounced  ray)  appears  in  the  present 
work  as  rd.  To  a  Sol-Faist,  ra  is  the  *flat  of  ray';  and 
as  most  teachers  now  get  at  least  a  smattering  of  Tonic 
Sol-Fa,  the  names  adopted  in  the  book  before  us  would 
certainly  be  confusing  and  perhaps  misleading. 

A  Merry  Party.    A  Kindersingspiel.    ByA.L. 
Cowley.    London :  J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Cowley's  long  experience  in  connection  with  school 
music  has  been  turned  to  practical  account  in  this  little 
work — a  most  interesting  and  effective  cantata.  Striking 
effects  are  constantly  produced  by  the  most  simple 
means,  and,  both  in  matter  and  arrangement,  the  work 
stands  far  above  the  average  school- cantata.  The  excel- 
lent round  which  forms  No.  16  is  a  most  happy  effort, 
and  testifies  to  the  musicianly  skill  which  Mr.  Cowley  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  work.  Altogether,  we  consider 
*  A  Merry  Party '  to  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  repertoire  of  school  music. 

The  Musical  Profession.  By  Henry  Fisher, 
Mus.  Doc.  London :  J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
Dr.  Fisher  has  given  us  a  very  interesting,  instructive 
and  readable  book,  treating  most  exhaustively  on  all  the 
important  questions  relating  to  the  Musical  Profession. 
Preparation,  Examination,  Actual  Work,  Difficulties, 
Methods,  Legal  Matters,  and  a  hundred  other  points  of 
more  or  less  importance  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
work,  and  Dr.  Fisner  has  thrown  light  upon  them  all.  We 
think  there  are  only  two  things  which  will  interfere  •with 
the  success  of  the  publication,  \Xs  bulk^  and  its  price. 
Could  Dr.  Fisher  see  his  way  to  the  issue  of  an  Abridged 
Tabulated  Edition,  or  Svnopsis  of  his  book,  to  be  sold  say 
at  a  shilling,  he  would  confer  a  boon  upon  all  young 
musicians  who  contemplate  entering  the  profession. 

The  Armada:  School  Cantata.  Compiled  by 
A.  J.  Foxwell.  London :  J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
Though  not  wanting  in  effectiveness  and  interest  we 
cannot  give  unqualified  praise  to  this  compilation.  With 
some  few  exceptions  the  music  is  decidedly  commonplace, 
and  such  words  as  those  of  No.  4,  *  What  a  bother  'tis 
with  women,  &c,*  are  hardly  appropriate  or  becoming  on 
the  lips  of  young  children. 


The  Fairy  Grotto.  By  E.  W.  Stratton.  London : 
J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
This  Operetta  is  so  bright  and  tuneful,  and  the  general 
effect  of  it  so  pleasing,  that  it  seem^  to  us  a  pity  that  the 
harmonies  are  not  more  correctly  written.  In  fact  the 
whole  composition  is  so  good  that  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Mr.  Stratton  could  make  it  much  better  if  he  wrote  more 
carefully.  There  is  a  general  looseness  and  exaggerated 
freedom  in  the  progression  of  the  parts  which  will  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  the  work  among  musicians,  who  would 
otherwise  admire  the  unmistakeable  ability  of  the 
composer. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  for  use  in  the 
higher  forms.  By  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A.,  and 
W.  R.  Inge,  M.A. 

The  Eton  Horace :  Part  L  Odes  and  Epodes 
(Text  and  Notes).  By  F.  W.  Cornish,  M.A. 
London :  John  Murray. 

Whatever  adverse  criticism  may  be  made  upon  these 
two  books  will  certainly  not  extend  to  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  published,  which  is  in  every  respect  ad- 
mirable. Nor  is  this  praise  by  any  means  entirely  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  publisher.  In  both  instances,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  in  the  Grammar, 
the  task  of  the  student  has  been  lightened  in  every  pos- 
sible way  by  the  judicious  variations  of  type,  each  applied, 
so  to  say,  with  a  definite  pictorial  purpose,  so  as  to  make 
the  eye  help  the  understanding  of  the  learner  to  the 
farthest  possible  limit  Take  an  instance  at  random 
from  page  147  of  the  Grammar,  on  which  the  formation 
of  the  present  stem  in  the  3rd  conjugation  is  discussed. 
One  of  the  examples  given  is  nanciscor :  the  word  is 
printed  na-n-c-i-scor.  The  letter  n  is  in  leaded  type, 
showing  that  in  it  the  reader  is  to  look  for  the  example  of 
the  rule  in  Question,  the  nasalisation  of  the  verb  stem 
nac  ;  whilst  the  italicised  i  reminds  him  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  stem,  but  is  merely  a  link-vowel  between  the 
stem  and  the  suffix  -sc  Helps  like  this  in  a  school-book 
are  of  a  value  and  importance  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  teachers.  The  philological  part  of  the  accidence 
is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  very  thoroughly  done  and  clearly 
arranged ;  the  fourth  chapter,  on  the  laws  of  sound- 
change,  is  a  good  case  in  point.  The  chapter  occupies 
less  than  seven  pages  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  boys  go  up  from  school  with  classical  scholar- 
ships to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  owning  any  dear  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  contained  therein,  which  he  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  philological  structure  of  the  Latin 
language. 

Any  exposition  of  the  syntactical  construction  of  a 
language  is  always  more  open  to  difference  of  opinion 
than  the  accidence.  Where,  for  instance,  two  uses  of  a 
case,  such  as  the  instrumental  and  modal  ablatives,  closely 
approach  each  other,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction which  will  satisfy  everybody.  Nor  does  the  Eton 
Grammar  settle  the  question ;  it  would  be  hard  for  the 
teacher  to  decline  to  accept  the  explanation  of  injuria 
suspectum  as  an  ablative  of  manner,  and  insist  on  clas- 
sifying it  as  an  ablative  of  attendant  circumstances,  minus 
the  usual  qualifying  adjective  or  genitive.  Mr.  Rob/s  rule 
seems  better,  that  the  ablative  of  manner  is  ordinarily  so 
qualified,  except  where  it  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
instrumental  ablative,  and  in  certain  old  phrases.  So 
too  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  third  personal  reflexive 
pronoun  are  hardly  satisfactory.  If  the  learner  is  taught 
that  *  in  a  dependent  clause,  when  the  Subject  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Subject  of  the  sentence,  se  and  suus  refer 
regularly  to  the  Subject  of  the  sentence,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  dependent  clause,'  is  he  not  bound  to  believe  that 
such  a  sentence  as  Casar  militibus  imperat,  ut  se  reci- 
perent^  is  false  Latin  ? 

The  Eton  Horace  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  written  for  boys  who  ought  not  to  be  reading 
Horace  at  all.  If  a  boy  is  so  young,  or  so  backward,  as 
to  need  notes  like  that  on  Ode  xxxi.,  17,  in  the  first  book, 
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in  which  the  words  are  re-arranged  in  the  English  order, 
as  well  as  interspersed  with  explanation  and  translation, 
is  it  likely  that,  unable  by  himself  to  make  out  the 
sense  of  a  single  sentence,  he  will  at  all  realise  or  appre- 
ciate the  connection  of  thought  or  the  general  drift  of  the 
whole  Ode  ?  The  notes  do  not  lay  much  claim  to  origin- 
ality, being  taken,  as  the  prefatory  note  states,  principally 
from  Orelli.  If  their  object  is  simply  to  enable  the 
average  boy  of  the  middle  and  lower  forms  of  a  public 
school  to  produce  a  fairly  correct  translation  of  his  lesson, 
.they  may  be  said  to  satisfy  the  requirements ;  it  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  the  analysis  of  the  matter  which 
precedes  the  notes  on  each  Ode  will  accomplish  the 
hopeless  task  of  instilling  into  such  a  boy  any  sense  of 
the  delicate  allusiveness,  the  subtle  transitions  of  thought, 
the  graces  of  expression  in  which  lies  the  whole  charm  of 
Horace's  Odes,  and  of  lyric  poetry  generally. 

Geographical  Reader :  No  6,  Holbom  Series. 

London :  Educational  Supply  Association,  Lim. 
This  is  a  thoroughly'interesting  reader,  neither  too  difficult 
in  the  phraseology  nor  too  full  of  useless  names.  A 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  chapters 
word-pictures  of  the  countries  and  the  peoples  of  which 
they  treat.  The  notes,  maps,  and  facts  in  the  appendix 
are  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  the  type,  paper, 
binding,  and  illustrations  are  among  the  best  of  their  kmd. 

The  Training  College  Music  Course.      By 

Edward  Mills,  Mus.  Bach.,  Oxon.     London :  J. 

Curwen  and  Sons. 
The  Music  Teacher  in  three  Metropolitan  Training 
Colleges,  Mr.  Mills  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  dis- 
.covenng  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  students  in  training. 
The  book  before  us  is  a  Staff  Notation  course,  Vocal  and 
Theoretical,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  well  grad- 
uated exercises  in  addition  to  examination  papers  and 
questions. 


The  Leipzig  Album.    A  Collection  of  two-part 

songs  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools.     Parts  L 

and  n.     London :  J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 

A  most  admirable  collection  of  two-part  songs.     The 

music  is  of  a  high  class  and  not  too  difficult,  and  the 

Staff  Notation  copies  before  us  are  handsomely  got  up 

and  printed   in  clear  and  bold  type.    A  cheap   Sol-Fa 

edition  is  also  published.     We  hope  Messrs.  Curwen  will 

be  able  to  contmue  this  most  excellent  series. 

The  Shepherd*s  Garden ;  a  Cantata  for  equal 
voices. 

Life  at  Sea;  an  Operetta  for  Boys'  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  T.  M,  Pattison.  London : 
J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 

Both  these  little  works  are  in  Mr.  Pattison's  tuneful  and 
melodious  style,  being  effective  without  demanding  too 
much  from  the  performers.  They  can  be  confidently 
recommended  for  school  use. 

The  Musical  Inspection :  how  to  prepare  for 

it.     By  a  School  Music  Instructor.      London: 

J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
This  is  a  very  useful  and  well  written  hand-book  and 
should  be  in  the  Library  of  every  school  teacher. 
Though  specially  compiled  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Sol-Fa  Notation,  the  hints  on  the  art  and  methods  of 
teaching  will  be  found  vs^luable  and  interesting  to  those 
who  prefer  the  Staff. 

The   Scholar's   Geography.    By  J.   S.    Hom. 

London  and  Manchester :  John  Heywood, 
This  book  is  intended  for    elementary  schools.      It 
contains  the  facts  common  to  books  of  this  class,  arranged 
in  sections  of  a  suitable  length  for  memory  work.      It  is 
strongly  bound  and  well  printed. 
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CHAPTER  Y.---contint4ed. 

I-essonsin  ^^  ^'^  lessons  in  Language  we  have 
I^Anguage,  already  learned  something  in  former  pages, 
Form,  and  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  theory  on  which 
Number.  ^  intended  language  should  be  taught, 
though  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  imitate  his  practice 
in  all  its  details.  The  first  step,  he  tells  us,  is  to  teach 
the  child  to  distinguish  articulate  sounds  and  imitate 
them.  The  second  is  to  teach  him  to  name  every- 
thing brought  under  his  notice,  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  a  supply  of  words.  The  third  is  to  teach  him  to 
distinguish  and  name  the  most  striking  parts,  cha- 
racteristics, and  qualities  of  particular  objects — to 
observe  them  with  intelligence,  and  then  express  him- 
self correctly  in  describing  them.  The  fourth  is  to 
teach  him  to  abstract,  generalise,  and  classify  in 
language.  The  fifth,  and  last,  is  to  teach  him  to 
describe  not  only  the  qualities  of  objects,  but  their 
uses,  combinations  and  relative  values ;  and  to  assign 
them  their  several  places  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
world.  In  this  way  the  habit  of  viewing  the  material 
world  with  intelligence  is  excited  and  cultivated,  and 
this  is  combined  with  the  power  of  correct  and  ready 
expression.  *  language,'  Pestalozzi  observes,  *  is  the 
reflex  of  all  the  impressions  which  Nature's  entire 
domain  has  made  on  the  human  race.  Therefore  I 
make  use  of  it,  and  endeavour,  by  the  guidance  of  its 
uttered  sounds,  to  reproduce  in  the  child  the  selfsame 
impressions  which,  in  the  human  race,  have  occasioned 
and  formed  these  sounds.  Great  is  the  gift  of 
language !  It  gives  to  the  child  in  one  moment  what 
Nature  required  thousands  of  years  to  give  to  man.' 
Compare  these  observations  with  the  statement  of 
Pestalozzi's  opinions  in  p.  282,  and  mark  how,  in 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  words  and  things,  this 
profound  but  irresolute  thinker  fluctuated  between  the 
two  great  schools  of  thought  which  have  divided  the 
world  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
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Secondly,  with  respect  to  Form.  Pestalozzi  in- 
vented a  few  of  those  simple  mechanical  appliances 
by  which  the  eye  and  touch  of  babies  are  taught  to 
distinguish  between  round  and  square,  a  process  which 
we  find  thus  magniloquently  described :  *  He  learns 
the  data  of  the  science  from  the  examination  of 
geometrical  solids.'  Under  the  head  of  form  he  in- 
cluded writing,  drawing,  and  geometry,  holding  that 
the  basis  of  each  of  these  requirements  was  the 
perception  of  shape  and  dimension.  Drawing  ought 
to  be  an  universal  accomplishment,  because  it  leads 
the  child  fi-om  vague  percei)tions  to  clear  ideas.  The 
art  of  measuring  must,  however,  precede  that  of 
drawing.  *If  a  child,'  says  he,  *is  called  upon  to 
imitate  objects  before  he  has  acquired  a  distinct 
notion  of  their  proportions,  his  instructions  in  the  art 
of  drawing  will  fail  to  produce  on  his  mental  develop- 
ment the  beneficial  influence  which  alone  makes  it 
worth  learning.'  Then,  again,  writing,  he  contended, 
should  be  taught,  not  before,  but  after  drawing,  *  for 
writing  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  linear  drawing,  and  that  of 
fixed  forms,  from  which  no  arbitrary  or  fanciful 
deviations  are  permissible.'  * 

As  to  the  method  of*  imparting  the  last  of  the  three 
Pestalozzian  *  elements,'  namely.  Number,  he  thus 
writes  himself :  *The  rudiments  of  number  should 
always  be  taught  by  submitting  to  the  eye  of  the  child 
certain  objects  representing  the  units.  A  child  can 
conceive  the  idea  of  "  two  balls,"  "  two  roses,"  "  two 
books,"  but  it  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  "  two "  in 
the  abstract.'  To  this  Dr.  Mayo  adds:  *When  the 
child  has  been  thus  exercised  in  distinguishing  and 
naming  "one,"  "two,"  "three,"  the  number  of  the 
diflerent  objects  presented,  he  will  soon  have  an 
intuitive  perception  that  the  terms  "one,"  "two," 
"three "are  always  the  same,  while  the  objects,  to 
which  they  are  applied,  vary ;  he  will  thus  be  prepared 
to  separate  the  idea  of  number  from  that  of  the  thing, 
and  so  ascend  to  the  abstract  idea.  When  he  has  a 
correct  idea  of  the  numbers  up  to  ten,  he  is  ready  to 
carry  on  different  combinations  of  these  numbers.  By 
practical  examples,  he  learns  to  form  rules  for  himself 
— he  works  his  own  way,  acquiring  power,  vigour,  and 

*  The  principles  of  Pestalozzi's  system  of  Geometrical  instruc- 
tion have  been  successfully  and  beautifully  applied  in  'The 
Lessons  on  Form '  of  Mr.  Reiner,  late  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Training  College. 
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readiness  at  each  advance ;  he  is  not  led  hoodwinked 
through  the  intricacies  of  arithmetic,  but  understands 
what  he  is  about,  first  becoming  aojuainted  with 
elements,  and  then  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  results  of  their  various  combinations.  The  whole 
is  a  reasonable  exercise.* 

To  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  Pestalozzian 
method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  Latin,  for  which 
this  seeins  to  be  the  proper  place.  Dr.  Mayo  thus 
writes  in  one  of  the  letters  from  which  extracts  have 
already  been  given  :  *  Pestalozzi  does  not  begin  with 
definitions,  because  children  never  comprehend  them ; 
but  first,  calling  up  the  idea  in  the  child's  mind  by 
conversing  with  him,  he  gives  him  the  simple  sen- 
tence ^^leo  est  animal''  Here  the  words  leo  and 
animal^  being,  one  almost  the  same,  the  other  quite 
the  same  as  those  which  express  the  same  ideas  in 
English,  they  readily  enter  Uie  child's  mind.  From 
this  he  proceeds  to  **  an  ape  is — what  ?  "  "  an  animaV^ 
"  Simla  est — what  ? ,"  "  animal,''  the  child  using  the 
word  he  had  learned  just  before.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner  he  stocks  the  child's  mind  with  words,  before 
he  enters  on  the  inflexions  of  those  words,  always 
endeavouring  to  link  what  the  child  has  to  learn  with 
what  he  has  already  acquired.  In  the  declensions  he 
does  not  propose  to  the  child  "  musa,  a  Muse,  musa, 
of  a  Muse  " — words  which  cannot  interest  the  child, 
because  they  represent  only  parts  of  ideas — but  he 
involves  the  important  word  in  sentences,  thus :  "  rosa 
est  flos  amcenissimus  horti^'  "  rosa  odor  est  suavis^'  &c., 
through  all  the  cases.  The  child  having  learned  the 
inflexion  of  rosa,  has  a  similar  word  proposed  to  him, 
also  enveloped  in  little  sentences,  but  he  is  now  re- 
quired to  find  the  terminations.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  briefly  these :  you  do  not  disgust  the 
child  with  his  first  intellectual  exertions,  you  exercise 
other  faculties  besides  memory,  you  enrich  his  mind 
with  a  great  number  of  ideas,  and  you  furnish  him  with 
a  copia  verborum  before  you  set  him  down  to  translate 
a  classical  author,  or  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  a 
connected  chain  in  the  language.*  The  same  writer 
thus  contrasts  the  above  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
teaching  language :  *  In  spite  of  every  indication  that 
the  youthful  mind  spontaneously  gives  that  it  is  led 
from  the  perception  of  particulars  to  the  conception  of 
universal  propositions — that  it  must  first  see  embodied 
in  realities  and  clothed  with  circumstances,  the  ideas 
which  it  is  afterwards  to  recognise  in  their  pure, 
abstract,  intellectual  form — the  prevailing  practice  is 
forcibly  to  drive  a  child  of  tender  years  through  the 
generalities  of  grammar,  unintelligible  and  uninterest- 
ing to  him  ;  till  at  last,  in  the  course  of  their  practical 
application,  the  true  order  of  thought  is  established 
in  his  mind,  and  he  understands  and  appreciates  his 

f-ammar,  through  the  knowledge  which  he  derives 
om  studying  the  language  itself' 

The  ideas  thus  enunciated  were  developed  with  well- 
known  success  in  Dr.  Mayo's  own  Pestalozzian  school 
at  Cheam.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  *  Hamiltonian* 
method,  and  of  the  *  Mastery  System '  of  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  which  is  daily  commending  itself  more  and  more 
to  the  minds  of  educationalists,  as  the  true,  rational, 
and  scientific  method ;  and,  backed  by  his  able  and 
persevering  advocacy,  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  in  the 
coming  generation,  the  whole  English  system  of  teach- 
ing languages  living  and  dead. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I^e  'A  man  should  know  something  about 

Principles  everything,  and  everything  about  something/ 
of  .  It  was  a  very  shallow  retort  on  the  part  of  a 
Pestalozzi.  distinguished  architect,  to  whom  complaint 
was  made  that  a  building  which  he  had  erected  was 
crumbling  to  pieces  from  defective  materials :  *  I  am 
an  architect,  and  not  a  brick-burner.'  A  consummate 
artist  is  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  the  minutest 
details  involved  in  his  art,  and  an  architect  should  have 
learned,  not  only  how  to  bum  bricks  but  to  lay  them ; 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  strength 
and  durability  of  materials,  and  so  ascend  through 
statical  certainties  and  mechanical  calculations  to 
these  grand  imaginative  conceptions  by  which  monu- 
mental structures  are  raised,  and  domes  *  hung  high  in 
air,'  defying  the  assaults  of  time.  Those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the  history  of  Pestalozzi 
thus  far  will  have  seen  that  he  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able, perhaps  in  an  unequalled  degree,  the  gifts  by 
which  children's  hearts  and  sympathies  are  won.  He 
was  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  little  folks,  with  a  child  upon  his  knee, 
absorbed  in  the  delightful  task  of  making  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  delightful.  It  is  in  this  aspect  of 
his  character  that  *  Father  Pestalozzi '  is  best  known 
and  best  remembered  by  his  own  pupils,  and  those 
who  have  learned  from  them  to  love  him.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  along  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  gentle  enthusiasm  of  a  village  dominie  of  the  old 
school,  Pestalozzi  was  gifted  with  a  profound  and 
original  insight  into  what  may  be  called  the  'meta- 
physics '  of  education,  and  that  he  speaks  when  he 
addresses  the  world  at  large,  with  all  the  authority 
of  a  great  thinker,  and  a  full  confidence  in  the  in- 
spiration of  genius. 

(^To  be  continued.) 


(^narttrls  Jlrit^ikal  f  «sts* 


Standard  I,— First  Quarter. 

I.  140 

36 

7 

98 

a.  746 

341      4. 

3.  859 
317 

Second  Quarter. 

2  X  12; 

9x3; 
4x7. 

I.   6s 

729 

4 
80 

903 

a.  561 

458      4. 

3'  304 
Third  Quarter. 

5x35 
4X4; 

II  X6. 

I.  417 
608 

390 

87a 

a.  125 

69      4. 

3.  903 
89s 

"X4; 
5x9; 

8X6. 
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Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 
I.  459  +  70  +  8,065  +  912  +  3»6o8  +  57,381. 


2.  From  40,001  take  29,063. 
words. 

3.  80,927  X  59- 

4.  32d. ;  43d. ;  69d. 


Write  the  answer  in 


Second  Quarter. 

I-  58,073  X  720. 

2.  27,156  -7-  4. 

3.  What  number  added  to  forty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  six  will  make  one  hundred  thousand  ? 

4.  83d.;  97d. ;  io4d. 

Third  Quarter. 

I-  71,386^  12. 

2.  84,957  X  8,006. 

3.  A  man  had  250  apples.  He  sold  nine  each  to 
eighteen  boys.     How  many  had  he  left  ? 

4.  ii2d. ;  i38d. ;  i42d. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  22,678  -r  23. 

2.  Divide  the  product  of  595  and  456  by  408. 

3.  How  often  is  five  hundred  and  seventy  contained 
in  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  ? 

4.  In  building  a  house  there  were  used  18,346  red 
bricks  and  2,098  white  bricks.  How  many  cartloads 
were  there,  reckoning  269  in  a  load  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  ^^503  16s.  5id.,  ;^8i  los.  iiid., 
£t  15s.  7d.,  £^  19s.  8|d.,  ^29  4s.  lojd.,  and 
;;^37o  1 8s.  9id. 

2.  From  ;68o5  i6s.  4|d.  take  ^795  17s.  9jd. 

3.  A  boy  had  a  bag  of  marbles  out  of  which  he 
gave  27  boys  8  each.  He  then  had  84  left.  How 
many  had  he  at  first  ? 

4.  After  spending  4s.  7  Jd.,  giving  away  2s.  9d.,  and 
losing  5id.,  how  much  had  I  left  out  of  half-a- 
sovereign  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Take  ;^8,475  i8s.  lo^d.  from  ;£^30,oo2  6s.  3^d. 

2.  What  number  must  be  multiplied  by  76  to  get 
the  same  answer  as  1,615  multiplied  by  348  ? 

3.  Eleven  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  seven  pence 
farthing  +  six  hundred  and  five  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  and  nine  pence  halfpenny  +  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  nineteen  shillings 
and  six  pence  farthing  +  seven  thousand  and  eighty- 
six  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence  three 
farthings  +  fifty  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine 
pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny 
4-  six  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  twelve  shillings 
and  ten  pence  three  farthings. 

4.  A  and  B  have  together  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
If  A  has  ^£"8,706  14s.  9jd.,  how  much  has  one  more 
than  the  other  ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

I-  £^^  13s.  S^d.  X  605. 

2.  Divide  seven  hundred  pounds  and  thiee  half- 
crowns  by  nineteen. 


3.  What  must  be  paid  for  40  dozen  bottles  of  wine 
at  4s.  8d.  per  bottle  ? 

4.  ;^ioS,709  15s.  iifd.  -f-  178. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  A  man  buys  540  marbles  at  3  dozen  for  2d.,  and 
sells  them  at  10  a  penny*    What  does  he  gain  ? 

2.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  2|  tons  ? 

3.  How  many  tiles  9  inches  long  will  make  a  border 
17  poles  in  length  ? 

4.  A  farmer  bought  18  sheep  for  ;^46  los.  3d.,  and 
sold  them  for  ;^5o.  How  much  did  he  gain  on  each 
sheep? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  5  ac.  2,795  sq.  yds.  to  sq.  inches. 

2.  How  many  stones,  &c.,  are  there  in  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  and  seventeen  drams  ? 

3.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  ? 

4.  A  man  drinks  a  pint  of  beer  daily,  the  cost  of 
which  is  2^d.  How  much  will  he  spend  in  beer  in 
3  years,  one  of  them  being  a  leap  year  ? 

Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 

1.  A  man  owes  J[filo^  but  can  only  pay  7s.  9d.  in 
the  pound.    How  much  do  the  creditors  lose  ? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  2,417  articles  at;£'7  7  s.  7id. 
eachp 

3.  Find  the  value  of  247  qrs.  6  tns.  i  pk.  at  34s.  8d. 
per  quarter. 

4.  What  will  17  trucks  of  coals,  each  2  tons 
19  cwt.  I  qr.,  cost  at  us.  8d.  per  ton  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  If  a  man  pay  ;^37  i6s.  income  tax,  at  the  rate 
of  7d.  in  the  ;^,  what  is  his  income  ? 

2.  Make  out  a  bill  for : — 

3  stones  of  flour  at  i  Jd.  per  lb. ; 
7  doz.  lemons  at  8  for  a  shilling ; 
4J  lbs.  of  sugar  at  3d.  per  lb. ; 
7  ounces  of  tea  at  3s.  4d.  per  lb. ; 
5  doz.  oranges  at  3  for  2d. 

3.  If  17  cwt.  3  qrs.  7  lbs.  are  carried  100  miles  for 
1 6s.  9d.,  how  far  should  4  tons  13  cwt.  3  qrs.  be 
carried  for  the  same  money  P 

4.  Bill : 

90  nail-brushes  at  5s.  6d.  per  doz.  ; 
2  doz.  hat-brushes  at  is.  2^d.  each ; 
3^  doz.  clothes-brushes  at  2s.  9d.  each ; 
123  tooth-brushes  at  4s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  must  be  taken  from  f  +  |  to  leave  %  ? 

2.  A  train  uses  17  cwt.  36 lbs.  of  coal  a  day;  what 
will  it  use  in  23  days  ? 

3.  Write  y^l%  in  a  simpler  form. 

4.  Fromia  -t-  I  +  «  take  (i  +  i). 
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Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  What  must  2^  be  multiplied  by  to  give  7?  ? 

2.  (5006  X  3j)  —  (1-05  -r  -064). 

3.  Find  the  total  length  of  four  pieces  of  cloth, 
measuring  17^  yards,  25^-  yards,  }fo{^  yards,  and 
49  J  yards  respectively. 

4.  Simplify: — 

'35  --  '^ 
5— « — • 

•039 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  decimal  of  ;^7i  is  J  of  J  of  a  crown  ? 

2.  If  ^  of  a  ship  cost  ;^i  1,732,  what  is  tl^e  value  of 
^ji  of  the  ship  ? 

3.  Find  the  value  of  '9  of  j£2*t$  -f-  "4  of  8'25. 

4.  After  spending  |-  of  my  money  I  find  I  have  left 
one  five  pound  note,  three  half-sovereigns,  two  half- 
crowns,  and  ten  pennies.     How  much  had  I  at  first  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  travels  on  a  tricycle  and  goes  48  miles  a  day. 
B  starts  7  days  after  on  a  bicycle,  and  travels  76  miles 
a  day.     How  long  will  it  take  B  to  catch  A  P 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  ;^298  15s.  for  6  J  years  at 
3J  per  cent. 

3.  If  a  clerk  have  a  salary  of  ^g6  5s.  a  year,  com- 
mencing I  St  March,  how  much  should  he  receive  on 
leaving  his  employment  on  the  evening  of  5th  of 
October  ? 

4.  What  principal  will  obtain  ;^49  19s.  interest  in 
3  years  at  2I  per  cent.  ? 

Standard  VII. — First  Quarter. 

1.  If  18  men  earn  ^25  for  4  days*  work,  how 
much  will  26  men  earn  in  27  days  ? 

2.  What  sum  will  amount  to  ;^769  8s.  9d.  in  5 J 
years  at  3 J  per  cent.  ? 

3.  If  '625  of  a  ton  be  carried  7  miles  for  ;^2  6s.  8d., 
what  weight  ought  to  be  carried  3  miles  for  4s.  ? 

4.  If  in  a  school  '68  of  the  children  are  boys,  and 
there  are  54  more  boys  than  girls,  how  many  children 
are  in  the  school  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  average  of  17  cwt.  22  lbs.,  5  tons 
II  cwt.  49  lbs.,  and  19  stone. 

2.  In  what  time  will  ;;^85o  amount  to  ;^969  los.  7^d. 
at  3f  per  cent.  ? 

3.  A  man  sold  198  pairs  of  boots  for  ^133  13s.  at 
a  profit  of  IS.  9d.  per  pair.  What  was  the  average 
cost  per  pair  ? 

4.  A  leap  year  began  on  a  Monday.  What  decimal 
of  the  year  would  the  Mondays  be  ?  (Answer  to  five 
places  of  decimals.) 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  piano  was  sold  for  ;^4i  12s.  6d.  at  a  loss  of 
7  J  per  cent.    What  was  the  cost  price  ? 

2.  Find  the  average  of  4*59,  67,  -025,  3-14,  19^008, 
and  *6. 


3^.  A  farmer  had  560  animals;  71^  per  cent,  were 
sheep,  15  per  cent,  were  cows,  and  the  rest  were 
horses.     Find  the  number  of  each  kind. 

4.  The  number  at  an  examination  was  259,  of  which 
234  were  successful.  What  per  centage  failed? 
(Answer  to  three  decimal  places.) 


First. 

1.  7S2. 

2.  405. 

3.  642. 

4.  24  ;  27  ;  28. 


ANSWERS. 
Standard  I. 

Second. 

1,781. 

103. 

274. 

IS;  16;  66. 


Third. 
2,848. 

If- 

48;  45;  48. 


Standard  II. 
First.  Second. 

1.  7o»495-  41,812,560. 

2.  10,938.  6,789. 

3.  4,774,693-  50,294. 

4.  2s.  8d. ;  3s.  7d.;  5s.  9d.        6s.  iid. ;  Ss.  id.  ;  8s.  Sd. 

Third. 

1.  5,948  +  la  3.     88  apples. 

2.  680,165,742.  4.     9s. 4d.  ;  IIS.  6d.  ;  lis.  lod. 


Standard  III. 
Second. 


Third. 


_  j,323  i8s.  2d. 

£2,S^  108.  5d. 


First. 

1.  986.  £997  ^4i^'  ;f2i,526  7s.  4}d. 

2.  665.  £9  i8s.  7id.  7,395. 

3.  790  times.  300  marbles.  465,3 

4.  76  cartloads.  2s.  2d. 

St.\ndard  IV. 
First.  Second. 

1.  ;f 36.714  OS.    iijd.  2S. 

2.  £36  17s.  2jd.  +  7q.  98,56002. 

3.  £112.  374  tiles. 

4.  £S93  17s.  6d.  +  47  q-  3s-  »oJd. 

Third, 

1.  34,985,520  sq.  in.  3.     7,948.800  sec. 

2.  53  St.  4  oz.  I  dr.  4.     £i  I  8s.  4d. 

Standard  V.— First. 

1.  ;f4io  7s.  6d.  3.    ^429  9s.  9d. 

2.  /i  7,837  19s-  3id-  4.    £29  7s.  6jd. 

Second. 

1.  ;^I,296. 

2.  5s.  3d.   +   los.  6d.    +    IS.  2id.    +    IS.  5id.  +  ^s,  4d.  = 

;flIS.8Jd. 

3.  19  miles. 

4.  £2  IS.  3d.    +  £1  93.   +  £s  15s.  6d.    +  £2  6s.  ijd.  = 
;fii  IIS.  lojd. 

Third. 

1.  «.  3.    tV 

2.  19  tons  18  cwt.  44  lbs.      4.     ^|. 


First. 

1.  3^ 

2.  rii475- 

3.  i29TVff  yds. 
4-  3*5. 


Standard  VI. 

Second. 
•020S3. 

;f4,525  4s. 

13s.  6d. 

^9  los.  2d.    • 

Standard  VII. 
Second. 


Third. 
12  days. 
£S66  14s.  3jd. 
£57  15s. 
£740. 


Third. 


First. 

1.  .£243  15s.  2  tns.  3  cwt.  75  lbs.    £4S' 

2.  ;^65o.  3 J  years.  1 572716. 

3.  *  1 25  ton  or  2}  cwt.     lis.  9d.  400  sheep,     84 

cows,   and   76 
horses. 

4.  150  children.  '14480...  9*652...% 
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d&ur  Certififati  Class. 

BY  DR.   GEORGE   BEACH,    M.A. 
Head  MasUr  of  Christ  Church  School,  Macclesfield, 


EUCLID. 


In  our  view  there  is  no  other  branch  of  Mathematics 
comparable  with  Euclid  as  regards  practical  utility  and  educa- 
tional value.  Without  its  results.  Astronomy,  Optics.  Mechanics, 
Navigation  and  a  host  of  kindred  sciences  could  not  exist 
except  in  rudimentary  forms.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  there  is  NO  physical  science  but  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Euclid,  whilst  to  the  ordinary  artisan  it  is  also  extremely 
helpful.  Its  educational  value,  disciplinary  and  logical,  is  immense 
in  correcting  any  tendency  towards  fallacious  and  difluse 
reasoning,  or  illogical  assumptions.  Like  an  old  Roman  road 
lasting  throughout  generations,  it  traverses  the  mathematical 
area,  and  is  still  the  great  highway  to  geometrical  results. 

Its  only  danger  is  the  one  common  to  mathematical  research  in 
general,  and  to  which  incredulous  minds  are  peculiarly  suscept- 
ible, that  of  refusing  credit  to  all  things  (and  there  are  many 
such)  that  cannot  be  weighed,  measured,  calculated,  or  demon- 
strated with  absolute  and  precise  certainty.  Literary  study, 
especially  of  poetry,  is,  however,  an  efficient  rectifier  of  this 
narrowing  tendency,  and  is  in  fact  its  natural  antidote. 

As  regards  the  Certificate  Exam,  the  questions  propounded 
before  1882  are  not  of  much  technical  assistance  to  us,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  queries  of  the  last  six  years  are  materially 
helpful ;  and  on  these  latter  we  therefore  base  our  observations. 

Only  eight  questions  are  allowed  to  be  answered,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  will  be  given  from  which  the  selection  may  be 
made.  The  first  eleven  will  probably  be  duplex,  consisting 
both  of  a  proposition  and  a  deduction,  whilst  the  twelfth  will 
be  a  deduction  alone,  but  presenting  more  than  average 
difficulty.  In  answering,  '  Capital  letters  (excluding  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F),  not  numbers,  must  be  used  in  the  diagrams.  The 
only  signs  allowed  are  -f-  and  =.  The  square  on  PQ  may  be 
written  "sq.  on  PQ,'*  and  the  rectangle  contained  by  PQ  and  RS, 
••rect.  PQ,  RS,"  Other  abbreviations,  if  employed,  must  not 
be  ambiguous.' 

First  will  doubtless  come  (as  is  the  invariable  practice)  two 
questions  on  Book  I.,  followed  by  one  question  on  Book  II., 
four  on  Book  III.,  two  on  Book  VI.,  and  lastly  the  aforesaid 
difficult  deduction. 

The  examiners  appear  to  have  no  favourite  questions  in  Book 
I.,  but  throughout  the  remaining  books  the  inquisitorial  mind  is 
fairly  manifest.  In  Book  II.,  Propositions  3,  4,  12,  15  ;  in 
Book  III.,  Propositions  3  (set  four  times),  15,  17,  18  (set  three 


times),  22  (four  times),  32,  3c,  36;   in  Book  IV.,  4,  5,  6,  10 
(four  times) ;  in  Book  VI.,  2  (I01 
the  highest  esteem. 


(four  times) ;  in  Book  VI.,  2  (four  times),  8,  13  arc  evidently  in 


The  Propositions  should  be  frequently  revised  by  the  pupil. 
This  even  with  our  limited  time  is  quite  practicable  as  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  to  re -peruse  even  Book 
L  or  III.  The  practice  of  merely  committing  to  memory  is  as 
ttseless  as  it  is  foolish. 

Not  only  should  Euclid's  results  be  thoroughly  understood, 
but  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  logical  methods  employed  (such 
as  'Superposition,'  *Reductio  ad  Absurdum,'  *  Reductio  ad 
exhaustum*)  should  be  conceived.  All  the  divers  converses  of 
theorems,  all  the  terms  employed,  all  the  restrictions  introduced, 
should  be  capable  of  enunciation  and  explanation  by  the  student. 

The  Deductions  (and  we  use  the  term  generically  to  comprise 
•Riders,'  'Exercises,'  'Cuts,*  etc.)  are  generally  based  upon 
the  annexed  propositions.  Those  upon  Book  III.,  and  those 
from  Book  I.  applied  to  exercises  upon  other  '  Books,'  are  most 
in  vogue.  '  Candidates  are  reminded  that  correct  solutions  of 
the  Deductions  obtain  high  marks. ' 

They  are  thus  of  higher  value  than  the  Propositions,  and 
rightly  so,  for  they  are  practically  innumerable  and  cannot  be 
mechanically  crammed  up  like  the  limited  number  of  the 
Propositions. 

Even  books  of  Deductions  should  only  be  used  like  Arithmetical 
'  Keys.*  They  are  exceedingly  useful  as  walking-sticks,  but 
utterly  useless  as  crutches. 


The  examinee  must  become  skilled  in  Geometrical  Analysis 
(specimens  of  which  are  given  in  every  good  edition  of  Euclid) 
and  especially  should  be  able  to  construct  triangles,  as  these 
are  really  the  foundation  of  all  constructions. 

If  when  our  students  are  endeavouring  to  solve  Deductions, 
they  are  able  to  propound  original  ones  which  their  investigations 
have  suggested,  the  unction  of  confidence  may  be  fairly  applied, 
but  the  mind  which  cannot  originate  Deductions  'cannot  retain 
communicated  ones. 

The  following  '  Key  *  Deductions  are  of  essential  importance, 
and  are  useful  (speaking  generally)  throughout  all  the  'six 
books.' 

'  The  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
is  parallel  to  the  base.' 

'  The  middle  point  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  is  equidistant  from  the  three  angles.* 

*  The  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  upon  a  given  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  point  to 
the  line.' 

*  The  diagonals  of  parallelograms  bisect  each  other. ' 

'  Equal  triangles  upon  equal  bases  are  between  equidistant 
parallels. ' 

'  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  any  triangle  is 
double  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  half  the  base,  and  the 
line  joining  the  vertex  to  the  middle  point  of  the  base. ' 

'  The  common  chord  of  two  intersecting  circles  bisects  the 
common  tangent.' 

Considerations  of  symmetry  frequently  assist  the  solver, 
e.g.,,  '  in  inscribing  an  e(]uilateral  triangle  in  a  square.*  Here  it 
is  evident  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  must  meet  in  the 
extremity  of,  and  be  equally  inclined  to  the  diagonal  of, 
the  square. 

By  considering  extreme  '  cases '  we  can  often  arrive  at  a 
general  solution,  as  in  '  if  from  any  point  without  a  circle,  lines 
be  drawn  cutting  the  circle,  and  making  equal  angles  with  the 
longest  line,  they  will  cut  oflf  equal  segments.' 

By  imagining  the  extreme  case,  where  the  given  point  is  in 
the  circumference,  the  demonstration  is  at  once  suggested. 

A  general  solution  can  often  be  built  up  from  the  simple 
cases,  see  Euclid  III.,  35. 

As  Book  III.  is  so  much  utilised,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
student  to  take  the  elements  of  ordinary  problems  (such  as 
points,  lines,  angles,  circles,  touching,  cutting,  intercepting) 
and  combine  them  (generally  in  threes)  into  every  possible 
variety. 

A  very  difficult  and  instructive  exercise  is  to  prove  that 
certain  problems  are  impossible. 

Maxima,  Minima,  Constants  and  Loci,  should  not  be 
neglected.  Proposition  III.,  15,  is  an  example  of  Maxima, 
ana  Propositions  III.,  7  and  8  of  both  Maxima  and  Minima. 
As  an  instance  of '  Constants,*  'The  sum  of  the  opposite  angles 
of  any  quadrilateral  figure  described  in  a  circle  is  invariable,' 
may  be  adduced.  As  a  specimen  of  *  Loci*  take  the  following: 
'  The  loci  of  the  vertices  of  all  equal  triangles  upon  the  same 
base  are  lines  parallel  to  this  base.' 

ALGEBRA. 

Eleven  questions  may  probably  be  answered  in  Algebra  and 
Mensuration,  nine  in  the  former  subject  and  two  in  the  latter, 
and  verv  little  latitude  of  choice  is  allowed  ;  in  fact  the  paper 
is  (speaking  relatively)  a  distinctly  difficult  one,  demanding  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 

None  of  the  points  enumerated  in  the  Second  Year  Syllabus 
ever  remain  untested  ;  the  First  Year  Course  is  likewise  again 
brought  under  review,  and  the  general  algebraic  proficiency  of 
the  candidate  is  examined  into.  In  connection  with  the  amount 
of  knowledge  required  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  words 
'  at  least '  in  the  foot-note  which  expands  this  part  of  the 
Syllabus.  Scales  of  Notation  although  not  expressly  mentioned 
are  sometimes  asked  for  under  cover  of  this  phrase. 

As  is  natural  in  a  fairly  advanced  paper,  not  only  are 
problems  and  mechanical  questions  propounaed,  but  the  proofs 
of  various  formulae  and  theorems,  and  the  explanation  of 
divers  processes  are  demanded. 

'  Solutions  must  be  given  at  such  a  length  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  Examiner,  otherwise  the  answer  will  be  considered  of  no 
value.' 

In  Mensuration  the  relative  value  of  cubes,  spheres,  cylinders, 
and  cones  of  the  same  altitude,  with  problems  respecting  rings, 
hollow  bodies,  and  frustra  of  cones,  are  favourites ;  3^-  is  always 
assumed  as  the  value  of  ir,  and  answers  need  not  be  carried 
farther  than  two  decimal  places. 
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Male  candidates  who  have  not  been  previously  examined,  or 
have  failed,  or  who  have  not  passed  satisfactorily  in  Arithmetic, 
must  take  Arithmetic  instead  of  Mensuration. 

Factors, — ^The  importance  of  facility  in  factorising  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on.  The  most  advanced  student  can  always 
(ind  something  to  learn  about  factors.  Knight's  Algebraic 
Factors,  published  by  Blackie,  is  a  very  helpful  Tittle  work. 

Besides  the  directions  usually  given,  attention  is  solicited  for 
the  following  three  methods. 

A.  When  the  coefficients  of  an  expression  can  be  disintegrated 
into  groups,  so  that  each  group  has  its  coefficients  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  expression  majr  be  factorised.  This  process  is  really 
separating  the  product  into  the  various  expressions  (lines  of  a 
multiplication  sum)  of  which  it  is  the  total. 

Example,    dx^  —  \s^y  —  I  is^^  —  y^/  —  3xy  —  y^  = 
d««  -  \2x^  +  z:^f  -  Zx^  +  %x^y  -  id^y  +  4ry  -  4*/  + 

3jf«(2j:»  -  i^  +  xr*  -y)  +  ii^y{23^  -  4^V  +  JCJ^  -/)  + 

jV*(2J^  —  4jc^  +  jrv* — y)  = 

B.  When  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  a  sura  is 
«ero,  X  "  I  is  a  factor. 

ExampU, 
j;*  -  7jf*  +  4r»  -  5jr  +  7  =  (JP  -  I)  (jc»  -  dr'  -  2jr  -  7). 

C.  To  factoriae  \2j^  +  Z2xy  +  8j/*.  12  X  8  =  96.  Now 
find  two  numbers  whose  sura  is  22  and  product  96.  These  are 
16  and  6.    Then  proceed  as  in  'A.* 

I2jr«  +  22xy  +  8j^  =  I2jir3+  i6xy  +  6xv  +  ?y*  =  4^^  (3^  +  4)y  + 

=  (4Jf  +  2^)  (pr  +  4;^). 
Miscellaneous  Notes, — Be  prepared  to  solve  Quadratics  by 
factorising,  after  having  arranged  the  equations  in  the  form 
3jc3  -  5j;  -  28  =  o,  3j:»  -  12^  +  7jf  -  28  =  o,  34:  (jt  -  4)  +  7 
(jc  -  4)  =  o,  {yc  +  7)  (^  -  4)  =  o»  (3*  +  7)  =  o,  and 
(^  -  4)  =  o,  etc. 

A  good  instance  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  5th  Question 
of  the  1884  paper.     '  Find  the  common  root  of  these  equations. ' 
jJ  _  9^:8  -  i6jc  +  144  =  o,  (j:  +  4)  (a:  -  4)  {:r  -  9)  =  o 
jc»  +  7^2  -  20jf  -  96  =  o,  (JT  +  3)  (*  -  4)  (•*  +  8)  =  o 
Prove  the  theorems. 

*  When  «  +  I  figures  of  a  square  root  have  been  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  method,  n  more  may  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
division  only,  if  the  root  contain  but  2;*  +  I  figures.* 

*  When  »  +  2  figures  of  a  cube  root  have  been  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  method,  n  more  may  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
division  only,  if  the  root  contain  but  2»  +  2  figures.' 

The  twenty  exercises  on  the  Progressions,  in  Todhunter's 
larger  Algebra,  should  be  worked,  as  invariably  they  appear 
more  or  less  disguised  in  the  Examination  Paper. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is 
always  asked  for,  and  freouently  the  number  of  permutations  of 
n  things  (which  are  not  all  different)  taken  altogether. 

Investigate  the  method  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a 
binomial  surd,  one  of  whose  terms  is  a  quadratic  surd,  and  the 
other  rational. 

Be  able  to  prove  that  Log  n  to  the  base  b  may  be  found  by 

multiplying  Log«;f  by  Ijn^ya  or  by  l^^- 

The  process  of  obtaining  the  co-efficients  of  any  expansion  of 
{x  -^yY  roay  be  thus  popularised.  Take  for  instance  {x  +  y)^ 
Here  the  ist  C.  is  i,  the  2nd  C.  is  }  of  the  1st  C,  the  3rd  C. 
is  5  of  the  2nd  C,  the  4th  C.  is  \  of  the  3rd  C,  etc 

*  In  the  expansion  of  (jr  +  ^)",  the  C.  of  the  rth  term  from 
the  beginning  is  equal  to  the  C.  of  the  rth  term  from  the  end.' 
For  the  rth  term  from  the  beginning  may  be  made  the  rth  term 
from  the  end,  by  writing  {y  +  x)«  instead  of  [x  4-  yy. 

Both  in  the  combinations,  pennutations  and  the  binomial 
theorem  many  common  sense  and  yet  scientific  methods  of  proof 
(as  the  above  instance)  will  suggest  themselves,  which  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  more  ordinary,  ponderous  and  formal  proofs. 
Instances  of  '  Mathemarical  Induction '  should  be  mastered. 

ARITHMETIC. 

For  Females. 

For  the  last  eight    years  ten  questions  is  the    maximum 

number  allowed  to  be  answered,   and    these    selected    from 

fourteen  or  fifteen*    The  ample  time  of  two  and  a  half  hours,  or 

fifteen  minutes  per  sum  is  granted.     'The  solutions  must  be 


given  at  such  length,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Examiner, 
otherwise  the  answers  will  be  considered  of  no  value.'  One 
question  at  least  is  every  year  set  upon  Discount,  Stocks, 
Compound  Interest,  Square  Root,  Insurance,  Percentages, 
Vulgar  or  Decimal  Fractions,  and  problems  involving  either 
G.C.M.  or  L.C.M.,  and  very  frequently,  though  not  annually, 
upon  Ratios,  Proportionate  Shares,  Partneremps,  Clock  sums 
(gaining  or  losing  time,  position  of  fingers),  Averages, '  Mixtures,* 
Compound  Proportion,  the  properties  of  the  figure  *9,*  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Calendar,  and  the  Theory  of  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions. 

Queries  have  also  appeared  respecting  the  theory  of  nearly 
all  the  rules  required,  and  definitions  or  explanations  of  the 
terms  etc. ,  fraction,  ratio,  proportion,  fourth  and  third  propor- 
tionals, finite  and  recurring  decimals,  root,  factor,  measure, 
multiple,  power,  numeration,  average,  prime,  composite,  concrete, 
and  abstract  numbers,  true  and  banlcers'  (ordinary)  discount, 
present  worth,  the  funds,  stocks,  stocks  at  a  premium  or  discount, 
brokerage  and  cancelling. 

Proofs  of  the  common  arithmetical  operations,  and  the  'short 
cuts '  of  Mental  Arithmetic  should  be  capable  of  easy  and  rapid 
reproduction,  and  our  old  friend  *  demonstrate  the  rule  for  con- 
verting a  "mixed  repeater"  into  its  equivalent  vulgar  fraction ' 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  relations  of  discount,  interest,  present  worth  and  princi- 
pal to  each  other,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space  to  one 
another  must  be  thoroughly  digested. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  know  how  to  calculate  the  areas 
of  squares  and  rectangles  (especially  when  faces  of  solids  or 
hollow  figures^  and  the  cubical  content  of  rectangular  solids. 
Elementary  Algebra,  as  far  as  the  solution  of  simple  equations, 
is  of  enormous  assistance. 

These  formulae  should  be  committed  to    memory: — A    = 

LxB,  L  =  ^,  B=^;    C   =  AxH,  C  =  LxBxH, 

A  =  ^,  H  =  ~  \  where  L  =  length,  B  width  or  breadth,  H 
rl  A 

=  height,  depth,  or  thickness,  A  =  superficial  area,  and  C 

s  cubical  content. 

Note  that  a  fraction  (say  f )  means  3-^4,  1X3,  and  as  j  is 
to  4, —  and  that  in  clock  sums  respecting  the  position  of  the 
hands  (or  fingers),  the  principle  is  '  that  the  big  hnger  gains  on 
the  little  finger  55  minutes  in  ever^  hour,' — and  that  there 
cannot  be  square  or  cubic  measures  of  weight  or  value,  but  only 
of  extent. 

Problems  out  of  the  usual  *  rut'  involving  the  principles  of  the 
G.C.M.  (H.C.F.),  L.C.M.,  and  compound  interest,  and  those 
where  rate  per  £^  and  per  cent,  are  mixed,  are  not  to  be 
neglected.  For  Miscellaneous  problems  make  extensive  use  of 
Capel's  '  Catch  Questions.' 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briefly^  and  throu^  this  eolumHf 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice. 

Answers  demanding  urgency  will  be  promptly  forwarded  per  pasi 
on  receipt  of  stamped  and  addressed  envelope, 

A  Correction, — In  the  August  Routine  for  Females,  2iid 
Lesson  of  Wednesday,  Week  two,  please  read  *  between  Dis- 
count and  Interest  *  instead  of  *  between  Principal  and  Preseat 
Worth.' 

Enquirer  (Middlesboro*). — ^The  Paraphrasing  for  Females 
is  from  *  Caesar*  only,  and  not  from  'Addison,'  whilst  the  lan- 
guage, style,  and  allusions  should  be  from  '  Addison  only. '  It 
is  not  safe,  however,  altogether  to  neglect  these  latter  points 
in  *  Caesar. ' 

*  Hopeful  One,*  *  Comus,*  *  Insipiens  (Incipiens  ?) '  answered 
per  ordinary  letter. 

Censor. — We  have  at  your  command  invoked  our  muse  of 
literal  translation  with  the  following  result — 

*  Now  mid  the  lines  of  his  embattled  powers 
The  lofty  general  of  the  pigmies  stalks, 
Awfiil,  majestic ;  solemnly  he  walks^ 
And  with  gigantic  body  all  the  rest  o'ertowers, 
Rising  amidst  them,  in  his  stature  tall 
He  by  his  elbow's  height,  exceeds  them  all.' 

Puzzled  One. — ^We  think  that  a  little  study  will  enable  you 
to  decipher  the  meaning.  The  first  part  of  the  Mnemonic  repre- 
sents the  event,  and  the  last  three  (or  four)  letters  each  denote 
a  figure,  thus  giving  the  date.  Try  again.  You  will  certainly 
make  a  very  good  writer,  but  at  present  your  capitals  require 
attention,  and  in  the  large^hand,  you  should  join  your  letters 
higher  up. 
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How  would 

you  diet 
(x)  a  patient 

after  a 
lengthened 

fast? 

(a)  a  person 

suffering 

from  skin 

disease  ? 

Write  a      1       Stocks 
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copy  of 
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will  make  a 

wise  man 
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TRANSLATED    BY    A.    M.     BOWER, 
Late  Master  in  University  College  School^  London, 


Jeanne  d'Arc. 


Joan  of  Arc. 


CHAPTER  XW,— continued. 


Baudricourt  la  congddia 

pour  r^fl^chir, 

craignant  sans  doute 

de  trop  mdpriser  ou  de  trop 

croire 
dans  un  temps  ou 
rincr^ulit^    autant    que    la 

croyance 

r)uvait  lui  fitre  imputde 
faute  par  la  voix  publique. 

II  en  r^fifra  prudemment  au 

clcrg^, 
juge  en  mati^re  sumaturelle. 

II  consulta  Ic  cure  de  Vau- 

couleurs. 
lis  all^rcnt    ensemble    avec 

solennit^ 
visiter  la  jeune  pay^anne 

chez  sa  cousine, 

la  femme  du  charron. 

Le  cur^,  pour  6ire  prdt 

k  toute  occurrence, 

avail  revdtu  ses  habits  sacer- 

dotaux, 
armure  contre   Tesprit    ten- 

tateur. 
U  exorcisa  Jeanne, 
au  cas  ou  clle  serait  obsddee 

d'un  d^mon,  et  la  somma 

de  se  retircr  si  elle  dtait 
en  commerce  avec  Satan. 
Mais  les  demons  de  Jeanne 
n'etaient  que  sa  piet^  et  son 

g^nie. 
Elle  subit  Tdpreuve 
sans  donner  aucun  scandalc 
au  pr6tre  et  k  Thomme  de 

guerre. 
lis  se  retir^rent  ind^cis   et 

touches. 

XVI. 

Le  bruit  de  cette  visite 
du  gouverneur  et  du  pretre 
chez  la  femme  du  charron 
dtonna  et  ^difia  la  petite  ville. 

Lc  peuplc  de  toute  condition 
et  les  femmes  surtout  sV  por- 

tirent. 
La  mission  de  Jeanne  devint 
la  foi  de  c)uelques-uns 
ci  I'entretien  de  tous. 
Le  bruit  avait  trop  ^clat^ 


Baudricourt  dismissed  her 
in  order  to  reflect, 
being  afraid  no  doubt 
of  despising    or   believing 

too  much 
at  a  time  when 
unbelief  as  well  as  faith 

might  be  reproached  him 

as  a  fault  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation. 

He  prudently  submitted  the 
case  to  the  clergy, 

the  (proper)  judges  in  super- 
natural matters. 

He  consulted  the  parish 
priest  of  Vaucouleurs. 

They  went  solemnly  together 

to  visit  (see)  the  young 
peasant 

at  the  house  of  her  cousin, 

the  wheelwright's  wife. 

The  parish  priest,  in  order 
to  De  reaay 

for  every  eventuality, 

had  put  on  his  priestly  vest- 
ments 

(as)  armour  against  the  evil 
spirit. 

He  exorcised  Joan, 

in  case  she  should  be  pos- 
sessed 

by  an  evil  spirit,  and  sum- 
moned her 

to  depart  if  she  had 

dealings  with  Satan. 

But  the  evil  spirits  of  Joan 

were  only  her  piety  and  her 
genius. 

She  underwent  the  proof 

without  giving  any  scandal 

to  the  priest  and  the  warrior. 

They  withdrew  undecided 
and  deeply  moved. 


The  noise  of  this  visit 
of  the  Governor  and  priest 
to  the  wheelwright's  house 
astonished  and  edified  the 

small  town. 
People  of  all  ranks, 
especially  women,  came  to 

see  her. 
Joan's  mission  became 
an  article  of  faith  to  some 
and  of  conversation  to  all. 
The  report  had  spread  too 

far 


pour  qu'il  fAt  loisible 

k  Baudricourt  de  I'etoufTer. 

L'opinion  I'accusait  d€]\ 

d'indiffi^rence  et  de  mollesse. 

*  Negliger  un  tel  secours  du 

ciel, 
n'dtait-ce  pas  trahir 
le  Dauphin  et  la  France  ?  * 
Un   gentilhomme    des    en- 
virons, 
^tant  venu  voir  Jeanne 
comme  les  autres,  lui  dit, 
en      mani^re      d'accusation 

contre  Baudricourt : 
'  Eh  bien,  ma  mie, 
il  faudra  done  que  le  roi  soit 

chass^ 
et     que     nous      devenions 

Anglais  1 ' 
Jeanne  mela  ses  plaintes 

k  celles  du  gentilhomme  et 

du  peuple, 
mais    elle   parut    moins    se 

lamenter 
sur  ellc-meme    que    sur    la 

France  ; 
et,  se  rassurant  sur  la  pro- 

messe 
qu'elle  avait  cntendue    d'en 

haut : 

*  Cependant,  dit-elle, 

il  faudra  bien  qu'avant  la  mi- 

car^me 
on  me  conduise  au  Dauphin, 

duss^-je,  pour  y  aller, 

user  me&  jambcs  jusqu'aux 

genoux. 
Car  personne  au  monde,  ni 

rois, 
ni    dues,     ni     iille    du    roi 

d'Ecosse, 
ne    peuvent     reprcndre     le 

royaume  de  France  ; 
et  il  n'y  a  pour  lui 
d'autres    secours    que    moi- 

m^me, 
quoique  j'aimasse  mieux,' 

ajouta-t-elle  avec  tristesse, 

*  resler  k  filer 

pr^s  de  ma  pauvre  m^re  !... 
Car  je  sais  bien  que 
batailler     n'est     pas     mon 

ouvrage  ; 
mais  il  faut  que  j'aille  et  que 

je  fasse 
ce  qui  m'est  command^, 
car  mon  Seigneur  le  veut.' 
On  lui  demanda : 

*  Et  qui  est  votre  Seigneur  ?' 
Elle  r^pondit :  *  C'cst  Dieu  !' 
Deux     chevaliers     presents 

s'emurent, 
Tun  jeune,  I'autre  vieux. 

lis  lui  promirent  sur  leur  foi, 

la  main  dans  sa  main, 
qu'avec  Taide  de  Dieu 
ils  lui  feraient  parler  au  roi. 


for  it  to  be  possible 

for  Baudricourt  to  stifle  it. 

Public  opinion  already  ac- 
cused him 

of  indifference  and  want  of 
energy. 

*  To  despise  such  assistance 

from  heaven, 
was  it  not  betraying 
the  Dauphin  and  France  ?* 
A  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 
having  gone  to  visit  Joan 
like  the  others,  said  to  her, 
by  way  of  accusing  Baudri- 
court : 

*  Well,  my  dear  maid, 

the  King  must,  I  suppose, 

be  banished 
and     we     must      become 

English?' 
Joan    mingled     her     com- 
plaints 
with  those  of  the  gentleman 

and  the  nation, 
but    she    seemed    less    to 

lament 
over     herself     than     over 

France  ; 
and,  strengthening   herself 

with  the  promise, 
which  she  had  heard  from 

above  : 
She     exclaimed :    *  Never- 
theless, 
it  is  necessary  that  before 

mid- Lent 
I  must  be  taken  before  the 

Dauphin, 
even  if  I  should  be  obliged, 

to  reach  there, 
to  wear  away  my  legs  even 

to  the  knees. 
For  no   one  in  the  world, 

neither  kings, 
nor  dukes,  nor  the  King  of 

Scotland's  daughter, 
can    recover   the    kingdom 

of  France ; 
and  there  is  for  him 
no  other  help  than  myself, 

although  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred,' 
she  added  sadly, 

*  to  stay  at  home  spinning 
near  my  poor  mother. 
For  I  know  very  well  that 
fighting  is  not  my  work  ; 

but  I  must  go  and  do 

what  is  commanded  me, 
for  my  Master  wills  it.' 
They  asked  her : 

*  And  who  is  your  Master.'*' 
She  answered  ;  *  God ! ' 
Two  knights  present  were 

deeply  moved ; 
the  one  young,  the   other 

old. 
They  promised  her,  on  their 

honour, 
with  their  hands  in  hers, 
that  with  God's  help 
they  would  enable    her  tc 

speak  to  the  king. 
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XVII. 


Pendant  ces  d^lais 

qui  semblaient  commandos 

par  le  respect  in^me  pour  le 

Dauphin, 
Baudricourt  conduisit  Jeanne 
au  due  de  Lorraine, 
de   qui    il   relevait   k  Vau- 

couleurs, 
afin  de  ddcharger  sa  respon- 

sabilitd 
et  de  prendre  ses  ordres, 
Le  due  vit  Jeanne  et  Tinter- 

rogea 
sur  une  maladie 
dont  il  ^tatt  en  ce  moment 

affligd. 
Elle  ne  lui  parla  que 
de  gudrir  son  Ame 
en    se    rdconciliant  avec  la 

duchesse 
dont  il  dtait  sdpard. 

Baudricourt  la  ramena  k  Vau- 

couleurs. 
Pendant    le    voyage     et    le 

sdjour 
de  Jeanne  chez  le  due  de 

Lorraine, 
le  Dauj)hin  lui-m^me  avait 

€\,€  avisd 
par  lettres  de  la  mer\'eillc  de 

Domremy. 
Quelques-uns  pensent  que 
Baudricourt       avait      voulu 

prendre, 
avant  toute  resolution, 

les  ordres  du  Dauphin  et  de 

sa  belle-m^re, 
la  reine  Yolande  d'Anjou  : 
le  Dauphin,  la  reine  Yolande 

et  le  due  de  Lorraine 
devaient  sc   concerter  avec 

Baudricourt 
pour    faire    profiter   \    leur 

cause 
Papparition  d'une  jeune, 
belle  et  pieuse  fille, 
digne  de  protection  divine 
pour  les  peuples,  d'enthou- 

siasme 
pour  raraide,  de  ddlivrance 

pour  le  royaume. 

Cette  opinion  n'a  rien  que  de 

vraisemblable, 
et  la  politique  d'une  pareille 

foi 
n'en  exclut  pas  la  sincerity 
dans  un  si^cle  ou  les  cours  et 

les  camps 
partageaient  toutes  les  croy- 

ances  du  peuple. 
Les     preparatifs     pour     le 

voyage 
et  pour  la  r^eption  de  Jeanne 

a  la  cour, 
et  les  respects  du  Dauphin 

et  de  la  reine  Yolande 
pour  elle  k  son  arriv^, 
montr^rent  assez 
qu'on  attendait  le  prodige 
et    qu'on    d^irait    le    faire 
Plater. 


During  these  delays 
which  seemed  necessary 
out     of    respect     for    the 

Dauphin, 
Baudricourt  conducted  Joan 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
under  whom  he  held  his  fief 

at  Vaucouleurs, 
in   order  to  discharge   his 

responsibility 
and  receive  his  orders. 
The  Duke  saw  Joan  and 

questioned  her 
about  a  disease 
by  which  at  that  time  he  was 

afflicted. 
She  spoke  to  him 
onlv  of  healing  his  soul 
by  becoming  reconciled  to 

the  Duchess 
from  whom  he  was  sepa- 
rated. 
Baudricourt  took  her  back 

to  Vaucouleurs. 
During  the  journey  and  the 

residence 
of  Joan    at    the  Duke    of 

Lorraine's, 
the   Dauphin  himself  had 

been  informed 
by  letters  of  the  wonderful 
apparition  of  Domremy. 
Some  people  think  that 
Baudncourt  had  wished  to 

take, 
before  (adopting)  any  reso- 
lution, 
the  orders  of  the  Dauphin 
and  of  his  mother-in-law. 
Queen  Yolande  d'Anjou : 
the    Dauphin,    the    Queen 

Yolande 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
were  to  concert  measures 

with  Baudricourt 
to  turn  to  the  advantage  of 

their  side  (cause) 
the  appearance  of  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  pious  maiden, 
worthy  of  divine  protection 
for  the  nations,  of  enthu- 
siasm 
for    the   army,  of  deliver- 
ance 
for  the  kingdom. 
This  opinion  is  most  likely, 

and  the  policy  of  such  a 

belief 
does  not  exclude  its  sincerity 
in  an  age  when  courts  and 

camps 
shared    all    the   beliefs    of 

the  people. 
The   preparations    for   the 

journey 
and  for  the    reception    of 

Joan  at  the  court, 
and  the  great  respect  of  the 

Dauphin 
and  of  Queen  Yolande, 
for  her  on  her  arrival, 
were  sufficient  proof 
that  they  expected  a  marvel 
and  they  ardently  longed  to 

see  it  manifested. 


XVIIL 


Les  habitants  de  Vaucouleurs 

achet^rent 
k  Jeanne  un  cheval  du  prix 

de  seize  francs 
et  des  habits   d'homme  de 

guerre 
pour  prot(!ger  sa  personne 
autant  que  pour  manifester 

sa  mission  guerri^re. 
Baudricourt    lui  donna  une 

6pde. 
Le  bruit  de  son  depart 
pour  Tarmde  s'^tant  rdpandu 
jusqu'k.  Domremy,  son  p^re, 

sa  m^re,  ses  freres  accouru- 

rent 
pour  laretenir  et  la  reprendre. 

Elle  pleura  avec  eux,  mais 

ses  larmes 
amoUissant  son  coeur, 

ne  purent  amollir  sa  resolu- 
tion. 
Elle  partit,  en  compagnie 
des  deux  gentilshommes 
et  de  quelques  cavaliers  de 

leur  suite, 
pour     Chinon    oil    dtait  le 

le  Dauphin. 
Son  escorte  lui  fit  traverser 
rapidement  les  provinces 

ou  dominaient  les  Anglais  et 

les  Bourguignonsy 
dans  la  crainte  que 
leur  ddpot  ne  leur  flit  enlevd 

Indecis  d'abord  sur  la  nature 

des  inspirations  de  la  jeune 

fille, 
tant6t  ils  la  v^ndraient 

com  me  une  sainte, 
tanl6t  ils  s'en  ^loignaient 

comme  d'une  sorci^re 
possddde  d*un  raauvais  gdnie. 
Quelques-uns  memc  ddlib^- 

r^rent 
secr^tement     s*ils     ne     s'en 

ddferaient  pas 
en  route  en  la  precipitant 

dans    quelque    torrent    des 

monta^nes 
et  en  attnbuant  sa  disparition 

k  un  enlevement  du  ddmon. 

Souvent,  pr6s  d'exdcuter  Icar 

complot, 
ils  furent  retenus 
comme  par  une  main  divine. 
La  jeunesse,  la  beautd,  Tin- 

nocence 
et  la  sainte  candeur  de  la 

jeune  fille 
furent  sans  doute  le  charme 
qui    fl^chit    leurs    cceurs  ct 

leurs  bras. 
Partis  incrddules, 

ils  arriv^rent  con  vain  cus. 


The  inhabitants  of  Vau- 
couleurs bought 

for  Joan  a  horse  for  sixteen 
francs, 

and  a  soldier's  dress 

to  protect  her  person, 

as  well  as  to  indicate  her 

warlike  mission. 
Baudricourt  presented  her 

with  a  sword. 
The  report  of  her  departure 
for  the  army  having  spread 
as    far   as  Domremy,    her 
father, 

mother  and  brothers  has- 
tened 
to  detain  her  and  take  her 

home. 
She  wept  with  them,  but  her 

tears, 
(although)  they  softened  her 

heart, 
(yet)  could  not  weaken  her 

resolution. 
She  set  out,  in  company 
with  two  noblemen 
and  some  cavaliers  of  their 

suite, 
for     Chinon,     where     the 

Dauphin  was. 
Her  escort  made  her  travel 
rapidly    through    the    pro- 
vinces 
in  which  the  English  and 

Burgundians  held  sway, 
from  the  fear  that 
their     charge      might     be 

carried  off  from  them. 
Uncertain  at  first  as  to  the 

nature 
of  the  inspirations  of  the 

young  girl, 
sometimes  they  reverenced 

her 
as  a  saint, 
at  other  times  they  kept  at 

a  distance  from  her 
as  from  a  sorceress 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit 
Some  even  deliberated 

secretly  whether  they  should 
not  get  rid  of  her 

during  the  journey,  by  hurl- 
ing her 

down  into  some  mountain 
stream 

and  attributing  her  dis- 
appearance 

to  the  carrying  off  of  a 
demon. 

Often  (when)  on  the  point 
of  executing  their  project, 

they  were  restrained 

as  by  a  divine  hand. 

The  youth,  beauty,  inno- 
cence, 

and  the  saintly  candour  of 
the  young  girl 

■were  doubtless  the  charm 

which  subdued  their  hearts 
and  arms. 

(Although  they)  set  out  in- 
cred\uous, 

they  arrived  convinced. 
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XIX. 

La  cour  errante  ^tait  The  wandering  court  were 

au  chateau  de  Chinon,  pr^s  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near 

de  Tours.  Tours. 

On  y  attendait  I'inspirde  de  There  they  awaited  the  in- 

Vaucouleurs  spired  (maiden)  of  Vau- 

couleurs 
avec  des  sentiments  divers,     with       various        feelings 

(thoughts). 
Les  conseillers    rdputds  les  The  councillors,  reputed  the 

plus  sages  wisest, 

ddconseillaient    le   Dauphin  endeavoured    to     dissuade 


d'accueillir 
et  d'dcouter  une  infant  qui, 

si  elle  n'^tait  pas  un  instru 

ment 
de  range  des  t^n^bres, 
^tait  au  moins  la  messag^re 
de  sa  propre  illusion. 
D*autres,    plus   cr^lules 

plus  legers, 


the    Dauphin    from    re- 
ceiving 
and  listening  to   a    young 

girl  who, 
if  she  were  not  an  instru- 
ment 
of  the  angel  of  darkness, 
was  at  least  the  messenger 
of  her  own  illusions, 
ou  Others,  more  credulous  or 
more  thoughtless. 


poussaient  le  Dauphin  k  con-  urged  the  Dauphin  at  least 

suiter  du  moins  cet  oracle,      to  consult  this  oracle. 
La    reine    Yolande    et    les  Queen    Yolande    and    her 

favorites  favourites 

dtaient    fibres    que  le  salut  were  proud  that  deliverance 
vint  d'une  femme.  should     come     from    a 

woman. 
Faciles  k  croire,    port  des  k  Credulous  (= easy  of  belief ), 

sdduire  apt  to  lead  astray 

et  k  6tre  sdduites,  and  to  be  led  astray, 

ellessentaientquelesmoyens  they    perceived     that     all 

humains  human  means 

de  relever  la  cause  du  roi        of  restoring  (reviving)  the 

king's  cause 
dtaient     dpuisds    et    qu'un  were  exhausted,  and  that  a 

ressort  sumaturel,  supernatural  impulse, 

vrai  ou  suppose,  real  or  supposed, 

pouvait  seul  rendre  Tenlhou-  could  alone  restore  enthu- 

siasme  siasm 

avec  Pespdrance  aux  soldats  with  hope  to  the  soldiers 

and  people. 
*  It  was  j)erhaps  the  Almighty 
who  raised  up  (sent)   this 

help.' 
(Whether  it  was)  policy  or 

credulity, 
all  means  were  acceptable 
vain  cue  et  to  a  vanquished  and  des- 
pairing cause. 
Le  Dauphin  flottant,  comme  The  Dauphin  wavering,  like 

le  jeunesse,  youth, 

de  Vamour  k  la  gloire  between  love  and  glory, 

et  des  conseils  graves  aux  grave  counsels  and  woman's 

conseils  fdminins,  advice, 

^tait  k  une  de  ces  crises  was  in  one  of  those  crises 

d'affaissement  moral  ou  of  moral  prostration  when 

Ton  est  enclin  k  tout  croire      we  are  inclined  (ready)  to 

believe  everything 
parce  qu'on  n'a  plus  rien  k  because  we    have   nothing 
attendre.  more  to  expect. 


et  aux  peuples. 
*  Cdtait  peut-etre  Dieu 
qui  suscitait  ce  secours.' 

Politique  ou  crddulitd, 


tout  dtait  bon 
pour  une  cause 


ddsespdrde. 


Grammatical  Notes,  Questions,  Sentences,  and  Pieces 
for  TransUtioo  to  Jesnne  d'Arc 

CHAPTER  XVL 

S*y  portirent  (carried  themselvea  there).  How  do  you  do  = 
comment  vous  portez-vous  =  how  do  you  carry  yourself?  or 
comment  allez-vous  ?  ( achow  goes  it  ?).  Ma  amie  was  formerly 
m(a)amie,  my  dear  girl.  In  old  French  m*,  t',  s',  were  used 
instead  of  ma,  ta,  sa,  before  a  fern.  sing,  noun  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  In  </««t'-je,  /j/iW-je,  parle-'}Q,  the  acute  accent  is  only 
euphonic  (placed  there  for  the  sake  of  sound).  User  dt  (k  to 
use);    abuser  de  («:  to  abuse);    but  usery   to  wear  ont^  apd 


abuutt  to  decoive»  take  an  accusative  (no  de).  S'^roouvoir,  to 
move  oneself,  to  be  moved.  ///  lid  feraunt  parler  au  roi. 
This  construction  seems  a  violation  of  the  rule  that  /aire  takes 
an  accusative  nof  a  dative  as  here  after  it  if  the  infinitive  which 
follows/(]f>^  has  not  an  accusative  after  itself.  If,  however,  any 
ambiguity  would  arise  the  dative  must  be  used.  lis  la  feraient 
parler,  would  mean,  they  would  force  her  to  speak* 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Faire  profiter  h.  leur  cause  Papparition  (note  the  order). 
N*a  rien  que  de  vraisemblable  =  has  nothing  but  (what  is)  pro- 
bable =  Is  probable.    Voyage  =  journey,  voyage,  travel. 

CHAPTER  XVIII, 

Une  maison  m-habit^e  =  an  m» -inhabited  house.  Seize 
francs  =5  seize  livres  :  the  livre  =  then  5  to  9  francs.  Gentils- 
hommes  =  noblemen,  not  Gentlemen^  whicli  is  the  same  as  in 
English. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Dd-conseiller  {d^'m  composition  is  a  negative). 

(To  be  continued,) 


®^ie  (^Irbb  d  WSinitx ;  0r,  €nnH  anir  tf fferf* 

(Comedy  in  Five  Acts.) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  ou,  LES  EFFETS  ET 

LES  CAUSES. 

(Com^die  en  Cinq  Actes.) 


Sc^ne  III. 


Abigail, 


Scene  III. 


Et  pourquoi  ne  pas  rompre  Why  not  break  with  her  ? 
avec  elle... 

rmrquoi  ne  pas  se  soustraire  Why  not  escape 
une  domination  insupport-  from       such       intolerable 
able  ?  tyranny  ? 

Bolinghroke, 


Cela,   mon  enfant,  est  plus 

difficile 
k  vous  expliquer.  Dans  notre 

pays... 
en  Angleterre,  Masham  vous 

la  dira, 
ce  n'est  pas  la  reine, 

dest  la  majority  qui  r^gne ; 
et  le  parti  whig,  dont  Marl- 
borough 9St  le  chef, 
a    non-seulement    pour    lui 

I'armde, 
mais  le  parlement !... 
La  majority  leur  est  acquise  ! 
et  la  reme  Anne,  dont  onvante 

le  r^gne  glorieux, 
est  forcde  de  subir  des  minis- 

tres 
qui  lui  d^plaisent, 
une  favorite  qui  la  tyrannise 

et  des  amis 
qui  ne  I'aiment  pas. 
Bien  plus...ses    int^rdts    de 

cceur, 
ses  d^sirs  les  plus  chers 
I'obligent  presque  k  faire  la 

cour 
k  I'alti^re  duchesse,  car  son 

fr^re, 
le  dernier  des  Stuarts, 


That,  child,  is  more  difficult 

to  explain  to  you.     In  our 

country, 
in  England,   Masham  will 

tell  you  the  same, 
it  is  not  the    Queen    that 

reigns 
but  the  majority ; 
and  the  Whig  party,  of  whom 

Marlborough  is  the  he^, 
has  not  only  on  its  side  the 

army, 
but  the  Parliament  1 
They  have  a  majority. 
Queen  Anne,  whose  glorious 

reign  they  boast  of, 
is  forced  to  accept  ministers 

who  are  displeasing  to  her, 
a  favourite  who  tyrannizes 

over  her,  and  friends 
who  do  not  love  her. 
More  than  that,  her  dearest 

interests, 
her  most  cnerished  wishes 
almost  compel  her  to  pay 

court 
to  the  haughty  duchess ;  for 

her  brother 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
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que  la  nation  a  banni, 

ne  pcut  etre  rappel^en  Angle- 

terrc 
que  par  un  bill  du  parlement, 
et  ce    bill,  c'est    encore    la 

majorite, 
(Test  le  parti  Marlborough 
qui  peut  seul  I'appuyer 
et  le  faire  r^ussir... 

La  duchesse  Pa  promis... 

aussi  tout  cMekson  influence. 

Surintendante  de  la  reine, 

die  ordonne,  r^gle,  decide, 

nomme  ^  tous  les  emplois, 

et  un  choix  fait  sans  son  aveu 
excitera  sa  defiance, 

sa  jalousie,  son  reftis  peut- 

dtre. 
VoilJi  pourquoi,  mes  amis,  la 

reine 
me  parait   aujourd'hui   bien 

bardie, 
et    la  nomination   d' Abigail 

bien  douteuso*  encore ! 


whom  the  nation  banished, 

cannot  be  recalled  to  Eng- 
land 

without  a  Hill  of  Parliament, 

and  (as  to)  this  bill,  it  is  the 
majority  again, 

the  party  of  Marlborough 

who  alone  can  support  it 

and  carry  it  through  Parlia- 
ment (pass  it). 

The  duchess  has  pro- 
mised it ; 

therefore,  everything  yields 
to  her  influence. 

Superintendent  of  the 
Queen's  household, 

she  orders,  regulates, 
decides, 

appoints  to  all  employments 
(posts), 

and  a  choice  made  without 
her  assent  would  rouse 
her  distrust, 

her  jealousy,  and  perhaps 
meet  with  her  refusal. 

This  is  why,  my  friends,  the 
Queen 

appears  to  me  very  bold, 

and  the  appointment  of 
Abigail  still  very  doubtful ! 


Abigail, 

Ah  !  s'il  en  est  ainsi !...  Ah  !  if  such  is  the  case  ! 

si  cela  depend  seulement  de  If  that    depends    on    the 

la  duchesse,  duchess  alone, 

rassurez-vous  !...j'ai   quelque  be  easy,  as  I  have  yet  some 

espoir !  hopes ! 


Afasham, 
Et  lequcl .?  What  hopes  (have  you)  ? 

Abigail, 
Je  suis  un  peu  sa  parente.        I  am  slightly  related  to  her. 

Bolingbroki, 
Vous,  Abigail  ?  You,  Abigail  ? 

Abigail. 

Eh  !      oui     vraiment  ...  par  Yes,    of    course — by    mis- 
mesalliance  !  alliance, 
un  cousin  k  elle,  un  Churchill,  a  cousin  of  hers,  a  Churchill, 
s'dtait  brouilie  avec  sa  noble  quarrelled  with   his    noble 

family 


famille 
en  dpousant  ma  m^re  1 


when      he 
mother  I 


married     my 


Masham, 


Est-il  possible ?...parente  de  Is  it  possible?    A  relation 
la  duchesse  !  of  the  duchess  ! 


Abigail, 


Parentc  bien  eloign^e... 

et  jamais  je  ne  m'^tais  pr^- 

sentde  devant  elle, 
parce    qu'elle    avait    refusd 

autrefois 
de  rccevoir  et  de  reconnaitre 

ma  m^re... 
mais  moi...pauvre  fille...qui 

ne  lui  demanderai  rien 
que  de  ne  pas  me  nuire... 
que  de  ne  pas  s'opposer  aux 

bont^s  de  la  reine... 


A  very  distant  one. 

I  never  troubled  her  with 

my  presence, 
because  she  had   formerly 

refused 
to  receive  and  acknowledge 

my  mother. 
But  I  (though  a)  poor  girl, 

will  ask  her  for  nothing 
except  not  to  hurt  me, 
nor  to  oppose  the  Queen's 

goodness. 


Bolingbroke, 


Ce  n'est  pas  une  raison... 
vous  ne  la  connaissez  pas... 
Mais  cette  fois  du  moins  je 

puis  vous  servir, 
et  je  le  ferai...dusse-je  m'at- 

tirer  sa  haine ! 


Ah  !  que  de  bont^s  ! 


That  is  not  a  reason. 

You  do  not  know  her. 

But  this  time  at  least  1  can 

help  you, 
and  I  will  do  it,  even  should 

I   draw  down  her  ange. 

on  myself. 


Abigail, 

Oh  !  how  very  kind  of  you ! 


Masham, 
Comment    les    reconnaitre  How  can   we   ever   thank 


jamais  ! 


Par  votre  amiti^. 


you! 

Bolingbroke. 

By  your  friendship. 


Abigail, 

That  is  very  little. 

Bolingbroke. 

C'est  beaucoup !    pour  moi,  It  is  very  much  for  me,  a 

statesman, 
who  have  not  much  faith  in 
it. 
( Vivemenf)    Je    ci*ois    k   la  ( Warmly)  I  believe  in  yours 

v6tre  et  j'y  compte  !...  and  I  rely  upon  it. 

{Leurprenant  la  main)  Entre  ( Talking  hold  of  their  hands) 

nous  d^ormais...  Henceforth  between  us 

alliance  offensive   et  d^fen-  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
sive !  fensive. 


C'est  bien  peu  1 


homme  d'etat... 
qui  n'y  crois  gu^re. 


Abigail, 
\souriant 


{smtUng 


Alliance  redoutable ! 


A  formidable  alliance  I 


Bolingbroke. 

Plus  que  vous  ne  croyez  peut-  More    formidable    perhaps 

^tre,  than  you  imagine, 

et  grice  au  ciel,  la  journ^  and  thank  Heaven,  this  day 

sera  bonne  !  will  be  a  lucky  one  ! 

deux  succ^  k  emporterl...  Two    successes  to  win — a 

la  place  d' Abigail...  place  for  Abigail... 

et  une  autre  aitaire  qui  me  and  another  aflair  which  I 

tient  au  coeur...  have  much  at  heart 

une  lettre  que  je  voudrais  k  a  letter  which  I  should  like 

tout  prix  at  any  cost 

faire  arriver  ce  matin  entre  to  get  this  morning  into  the 

les  mains  de  la  reine...  Queen's  hands, 

j'en  attends  et  j'en  cherche  I  am  waiting  for  and  seeking 

les  moyens...  the  means  (to  send  it). 

Ah !  si  Abigail  dtait  nomm^e  I  Ah  !    if  Abigail  only  were 

appointed  ! 
si  elle  dtait  reque  parmi  les  If  she  were  received  amon^ 

femmes  de  Sa  Majesty,  the  ladies  of  her  Majesty, 

tous  mes  messages  parvien-  all  mymessages  would  reach 

draient  her  (the  Queen) 

en  depit  de  la  duchesse.  in  spite  of  the  Duchess. 

Masham. 
\vivcment.  [warmly 

N'est-cc  que  cela?...  Is  that  all? 

je  puis  vous  rendre  ce  service.  I  can  do  you  this  service. 


Est-il  possible ! 


Bolingbroke, 

Is  it  possible ! 


Masham. 

Tous  les  matins  k  dix  heures,  Every  morning  at  10  o'clock 

et  les  voici  bientfit,  and  it  will  soon  be  ten, 

je  porte  k  Sa  Majesty  pen-  I  take  her  Majesty  while  at 

dant  son  d^jeOner  her  breakfast 

{prenant  Ic  journal  sur  la  {taking  up  the  newspaper 
-  table  a.  droite)  from  the  table  on  the  right) 
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la  Gazette  du  tnonde  dl^gant    the  Gazette  of  the  fashion- 
able world 
et  des  gens  h  la  mode^  and  of  people  d,  la  modcy 

qu'elle  parcourt  en  prenant  which  she  skims  over  as  she 

son  the  ;  sips  her  tea  ; 

elle  regarde  les  gravures,         she  looks  at  the  engravings 
et  parfois  me  dit  de  lui  lire      and  sometimes  tells  me  to 

read  her 
les    articles  de  bals   et    de  the  articles  about  balls  and 

raouts.  routs. 

Bolingbroke, 

A  merveille  !...c|uel  bonheur    Excellent !  What  luck 
que  la  royaut^  lise  le  journal  that  royalty  should  read  the 

des  modes...  Fashionable  Gazette 

dest  le  seul  qu'on  lui  per-  it  is  the  only  one   allowed 

mette...  her. 

{Glissant  une  Uttre  sous  la  {Slipping  a  letter  under  the 

couverture  du  journal)  cover  of  the  journal) 

La  lettredu  marquis au  milieu  The  Marquis's  letter  in  the 

midst 
des  vertugadins  et  des  fal-  of    farthingales    and    fur- 

balas.  belows. 

Et     pendant    que    nous    y  And  while  we  are  talking 

sommes...  about  it 

( Tirant   un  journal   de  sa  ( Taking  a  newspaper  out  of 

poche),  his  pocket), 

Abigail, 

Que  faites-vous  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Bolingbroke. 

Un  num^ro  du  journal  PExa-  A  copy  of  the  Examiner 

minateur 
que  je  glisse  sous  la  couver-  which   I  am  going  to  slip 

ture.  under  the  cover. 

Sa  Majesty  verra  comment  Her  Majesty  will  see  how 

Pon  traite  they  treat 

le    due    et    la  duchesse  de  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 

Marlborough ...  M arlborough . 

die  et  toute  sa  cour  en  seront  She   and  her   whole   court 

indign^es...  will  be  indignant  at  it. 

VoilJi     dix     heures,     aller,  There's   ten   o'clock,  away 

Masham...allez  !  with  you,  Masham,  go  ! 

Masham. 
\sortant par  la  ported. droite,  [Exit  on  the  right. 

Comptez  sur  moi  1  Trust  to  me. 


Sc^ne  IV. 
Abigail,  Bolingbroke. 


Scene  IV. 
Abigail,  Bolingbroke. 


Bolingbroke, 

Vous  le  voyez !  le  trait^  de  You  see,  the  treaty  of  the 
la  triple  alliance  triple  alliance 

produit  ddjk  ses  effets...  already  produces  results. 

c'est  Masham  qui  nous  pro-  Masham  is  our  patron  and 
t^ge  et  nous  sert !  serves  our  interests. 

Abigail, 

Lui !  peut-^tre  !...  He,  well  yes, 

mais  moi  qui  suis  si  peu  de  but  I  am  of  so  little  use. 
chose  ! 

Bolingbroke. 

II  ne  faut  pas  mdpriser  les  We  must  not  despise  little 

petites  choses,  things, 

c'est  par  elles  qu'on  arrive  through  them  we  arrive  at 

aux  grandes  ! . . .  great  ones. . . . 

Vouscroyezpeut-6tre,comme  You    think,    perhaps,    like 

tout  le  monde,  everyone  else, 

que    les    catastrophes    poli-  that  political  crises,  revolu- 

tiques,  les  revolutions,  tions, 

les  chutes  d'empire,  viennent  the  fall  of  empires,  spring 

de  causes  from  serious, 

graves,     profondes,    impor-  profound     and     important 

tantes . . .  Erreur  !  causes.    N  ot  at  all. 


Les  ^tats  sont  subjuguds 
ou  conduits  par  des  h^ros, 
par  des  grands  hommes  ; 
mais    ces    grands    hommes 

sont  men^s  eux-niemes 
par    leurs     passions,     leurs 

caprices,  leurs  vanites ; 
c'est-2i-dire  par  ce  qu'il  y  a 

de  plus  petit  et  de  plus  miser- 
able au  monde. 
Vous  ne   savez    pas  qu'une 

fen^tre 
du  chiteau  de  Trianon, 
critiau^e  par  Louis  XIV. 
et  defendue  par  Louvois, 
a  fait  naitre  la  guerre 
qui  embrase  1' Europe  en  ce 

moment. 
C'est  k  la  vanit^  blessee  d'un 

courtisan 
que    le    royaume  a  dfi    ses 

d^sastres  ; 
c'est  a  une  cause  plus  futile 

encore 
qu'il     devra    peut-^tre     son 

salut. 
Et  sans  aller  plus  loig... 

moi  qui  vous  parle,  moi, 
Henri  de  Saint- Jean, 

qui  jusqu'k  vingt-six  ans  fus 
regard^ 

comme  un  elegant,  un  dtourdi, 

un  homme  incapable  d'occu- 

pations  s^rieuses... 
savez- vous  comment  tout  d'un 

coup 
je  devins  un  homme  d'dtat, 
comment      j'arrivai      h     la 

chambre, 
aux  aflfaires,  au  minist^re  ? 


States  are  conquered 
and  governed  by  heroes 
and  great  men  ; 
but  these    great    men  arc 

themselves  carried  away 
by  their  passions,  their  ca- 
prices and  their  vanities  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  everything 

that  is 
meanest  and  lowest  in  the 

world. 
You  do  not   know  that  a 

window 
in  the  castle  of  Trianon, 
criticised  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  defended  by  Louvois, 
was  the  cause  of  the  war 
which  is  now  setting  Europe 

in  flames. 
It  is  to  the  wounded  vanity 

of  a  courtier 
that  the  kingdom  owes  its 

misfortunes ; 
it  is  to  a  still  more  trifling 

cause 
that  it  will  owe  perhaps  its 

safety. 
And    without    going     any 

further, 
I  who  now  speak  to  you,  I, 

Henri  de  St.  Jean, 
who  until    I  was   six    and 

twenty    years    old,    was 

looked  upon 
as  a  fashionable  gentleman, 

a  thoughtless  fellow, 
a  man  incapable  of  serious 

work — 
do    you  know  how  all    at 

once 
I  became  a  statesman, 
how  I  became  a  member  of 

the  House  of  Commons, 
how  I  received  a  high  ap- 
pointment and  became  a 

Minister  ? 


Non  vraiment. 


Abigail. 

Not  at  all. 

Bolingbroke. 


Eh  bicn  !  ma  ch^re  enfant.     Well,  my  dear  child, 

je  devins  ministre  parce  que    I  became  a  Minister  because 

je  savaisdanserlasarabande;  I  knew  how  to  dance   the 

sarabande ; 
et  je  perdis  le  pouvoir  and  I  lost  power 

parce  que  j'^tais  enrhumd.       because  1  caught  a  cold. 


Est-il  possible  ? 


Abigail. 

Is  it  possible  ? 


Bolingbroke, 
[regardant  du  cot^  de  lap-  [looking  towards  the  Queen' s 
partement  de  la  reine.  apartment. 


Je  vous  conterai  cela  un  autre 

jour, 
quand  nous  aurons  le  temps. 
Et    maintenant,     sans     me 

laisser  abattre, 
je  combats  k  mon  poste, 
dans  les  rangs  desvaincus !... 


I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
some  day, 

when  we  have  time. 

And  now,  without  .illowing 
myself  to  be  discouraged, 

I  am  fighting  <3t  my  post 

in  the  ranks  of  the  van- 
quished. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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C. 


Lady's  Belt. 


D. 


To  increase. 

Knit  12.  Make  a  stitch,  by  picking  up  a  loop.  Knit 
to  within  12  of  the  end.  Make  another  stitch. 
Knit  12. 

The  reverse  row  plain  knitting. 

Continue  these  increasings  till  you  have  75  stitches. 

Knit  7>i  inches  plain,  or  longer  if  required. 

To  decrease. 

Knit  12.     Knit  2  together.     Knit  to  within  14  of  the 

end.     Knit  2  together. 
The  reverse  row  plain  knitting. 
Decrease  till  you  have  36  stitches  left.  Knit  6  inches. 

Slip  the  first  stitch.  Knit  the  2  next  together  at  the 
beginning  of  every  row  till  you  have  only  3  stitches 
left. 

Slip  I.     Knit  2  together,  pull  the  sdipped  stitch  over. 

Sew  a  tape  to  each  end. 


Jtrpil  %tdit\%t  (!Eiraminalion  fapers. 
(Scotlanir.) 

28th  April,  1888. 


2  Bone  pins.    No.  1 1  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 

3  skeins  knitting  cotton.    No.  3.     3  thread. 

Cast  on  36  stitches.    Knit  i  inch. 


To  form  the  Slit. 

A.  Knit  6.    Cast  off  all  but  the  6  last. 

B.  In  the  reverse  row,  knit  6.    Cast  on  24.    Knit  8  inches 

plain. 


END   OF    FIRST   YEAR. 

Needlework. 
Gather  6  inches  of  material  and  set  it  into  a  stitched  band 
(3  inches). 
Show  two  ways  of  sewing  on  a  tape. 

.Latin. 

1.  Decline  together puUAra  vir£o  and  eadem  facies, 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  does  the  ablative  of  the  third 
declension  end  in  i.     Give  examples. 

3.  Write  out  the  future  indicative  active  of  rego^  and  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  passive  of  audio.  Give  the  English  of 
amandus^  docturus^  rectum  iri,  auditu, 

4.  Translate  into  English  and  parse  the  words  in  italics : — 

{a, )  Romulus  urbem  Romam  vocat, 
{b,)  Amicus  meus  in  ea  donio  habitati  quam  f rater  tuns 
cedijicavit, 

Optionau 

Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(o.)  The  Consul  himself  was  wounded. 
{b, )  The  King  praised  the  soldiers,  because  they  fought 
very  bravely. 

Latin. 


Plur. 
pulchne  vnigines 
pulchrarum  virginum 
pulchris  virginibus 
pulchras  virgines 
pulchrse  virgines 
pulchris  virginibus 

eaedem  facies 


Sing. 

(i)  N.  Pulchra  virgo 

G.  Pulchroe  virginis 

D.  Pulchrse  virgini 

Ace.  Pulchram  virginem 

V.  Pulchra  virgo 

Abl.  Pulchra  viigine 

N.      Eadem  facies 

G.      Ejusdem  faciei 

D.      Eidem  faciei 

Ace.  Eandem  faciem  easdem  facies 

Abl.  Eidem  facie 

(2)  Nouns  which  have  their  stems  in  »  might  form  the  ablative 
in  f,  but  such  is  the  case  only — I.  With  those  which  make  the 
accusative  in  im,  2.  With  the  neuter  nouns  in  e,  al,  and  or, 
3.  With  all  adjectives  in  -is,  -is,  ^e,  and  ^er  'is  -^;  as,  amusst, 
ravi,  siti  ;  mart,  vectigali,  calcari  ;  miti,  acri. 

(3) 


Future  Indie.  Act. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1.  Regam        regemus 

2.  Reges  regetis 

3.  Reget  regent 


Imperfect  Subj.  Passive. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Audirer  audiremur 

Audireris  audiremini 

Audiretur         audirentur 
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English. 

Amatidus — ^to  be  loved,  deserving  or  requiring  to  be  loved. 
Docturus^\3/t\ii%  about  to  be  taught. 
Rectum  iri — ^to  be  about  to  be  ruled. 
AwHtu — to  be  heard. 

Translation. 

(4)  (^)  Romulus  calls  the  city  '  Rome.' 

(b)  Mv  friend  lives  in  that  bouse,  which  thy  brother 
built. 

Parsing. 

Urbtm — ace,  sing.,  fern.,  noun,  3rd  decL,  'nrbs  -is'  gov. by 

*  vocat.* 
tfocat'-reg.,  trans,  verb,   ist  coni.,  act,  indie,  pres.,  3ni 

pers.,  sing.,  agr.with  *  Romulus'  (voco  »aui  -a/um  -are.) 
ea — abl,  sing.,  fern.,  demonst  adj.  f  j,  m,  «/,  qual.  <  domo.' 
domo--^\,^  sing.,  fem.,  noun,  partlv  4th  and  partly  2nd 

decL,  domus,  dom^s  (dom  is  a  locative,  meaning  '  at 

home  *). 
quam—tiCCt  sing,,  fem.,  anteced.  *domo/  rel.  pron.  qui^ 

quae^  quod,  gov.  by  *  ccdiBcavit* 
tedificavU — reg.,  trans,  verb,   ist  conj.,  adifao  -avi  -atum 

are,  indie,  pret.,  3rd  pers.,  sing.,  agr,  with  *  frater.' 


END  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

Dictation. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write,  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Acknowledgment.' 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence '  Kind  hearts  are  more  tnan  coronets.' 

Arithmetic. 


I.  For  what  time  was  ;f  312  los.  invested  in  2}  per  cent  when 
it  amounted  to /33 1  8s.  i^d.  ? 


£Z12  los. 
or 

62506. 
£2  15s. 
or 
1320  halfd. 


£100 

or 
2000s. 
;f  181  8s.  .ijd. 

or 
9075  halfd. 


I  yr.  :  time. 


I  yr.  X  2000  X  9075         .  . 

-^—7 T112.  ss  2\  yrs.    Ans. 

62C0  V  1120  ^  ■ 


6250  X  1320 

2.  ;f  2,350  was  invested  in  the  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents, 
at  94 ;  by-and-bye  the  price  fell  to  90,  and  then  I  sold  out  and 
bought  house  property  which  yielded  me  my  original  income ; 
what  per  centage  did  I  get  from  the  property  ? 

{«)  £9A  '  £^3So  ::  £ii  :  ist  income. 

£7  X   ^350  =  £S7  108. 

2  X  94 
(^)  94  :  90  ::  ;f235o  :  sum  realised. 

£s^^= £2.250. 

W  ;f  2.250  :  jf  100  ::  if  87-5  :  per  centage  from  property. 
£S7-5  X  100  ^^  ^ 

2250  -^ 

3.  A  cargo  of  coals,  weighing  96  tons,  and  sold  for  ;^42  lis., 
realised  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  of  per  cent.  ;  find  the  prime  cost. 

£io6l  :  ;f  100  ::  £42  iis.  :  prime  cost. 

£42  IIS.  X  100  X  8  ^  851S.  X  800 
851  851 

B  8008.  B  £4/0,  Ans. 


FEMALES. 

I.  Find  the  value  of  (|  of  4 J  +  i)  of  5  fur.  20  po,,   and 
(\  of  2})  of  £3  08.  6d. 

(«)  (I  of  4l  +  1)  of  5  fur.  20  po.  =  (i^5  +j^  of  220  po. 

=  (2A  +  to)  of  220  po. 

=   JJof220p0. 

=  594po.= 

I  m.  6  fur.  34  po.  Ans. 


W(|0f2})0f;f3  0S.6d. 


=  i 


X   II 


5  X  4 

121S.  X  33 

2  X  20 


of  6o|s. 


=  ^  =  A  19s.  9i^T^d.  Ans. 
40         

2.  Reduce  to  decimals  J,  |J,  fy,  y^^g  and  ^W 

4=  1:?.=  -6.  Ans. 
*         5       — 

IS  B  *J2  =  ;6^Ans. 

^  =  y-=  -065714^.  Ans. 

^'^=I34«  -OI4&  Ans. 
9         ■"■^" 

3.  How  many  revolutions  should  a  wheel  i}  in.  in  circum- 
ference make  in  a  journey  of  half  a  mile  ? 

Half  a  mile  =  2640  ft.  =  31680  in. 

Revolutions  =  31680  +  i|  in.  b  ^'^  X  6 


190080 


B  17280.  Ans. 


4.  Divide  sixty  shillings  among  19  bovs  and  13  girls  so  that  a 
boy  may  have  one-third  more  than  a  girl. 

13  girls  get  13    shares 
19  boys  get  2a     „ 
Total  shares  b  38J 

.*.  A  girl's  share  =  ^  b 
and  a  boy's  =  is.  6Md. 

EncUd. 

(Booh-worh  toeil  done  will  gU  thi  niark  '  G:) 

1.  Define  point,  straight  line,  and  sHperfides, 
A  point  has  position  but  not  magnitude. 

A  straight  line  is  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points  ;  or  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points. 

A  superficies  or  surface  is  that  which  has  length  and  breadth. 

2.  To  describe  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal 
figure,  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

Euclid,  Bk.  I.,  Prop.  45. 

3.  On  a  ^iven  line  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  with  sides 
equal  to  a  given  straight  line.    What  is  the  condition  implied  ? 
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Let  AB  be  the  given  base  and  C  the  straight  line,  to  which 
the  sides  arc  to  be  equal.  [  The  condition  iwtplied  is  thai  C must 
be  greater  than  half  the  base.     (I.  20.).] 

From  the  centre  A.  with  a  radius  equal  to  C,  describe  ihe 
circle  DEF,  and  from  the  centre  B,  with  the  same  radius,  de- 
scribe the  circle  DGF. 

Then  from  the  point  D,  where  the  circles  cut  one  another  (for 
they  will  cut  one  another  because  the  radius  of  each  is  greater 
than  half  the  line  AB),  draw  DA,  DU  to  the  points  A  and  B, 
the  extremities  of  the  given  base. 

Now  because  A  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  DEF,  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  C,  then  AD  is  equal  to  C.  For  the  same  reason  BD 
is  equal  to  C.  Wherefore  an  isosceles  triangle  ADB  has  been 
constructed  on  the  given  base  AB,  and  with  sides  equal  to  C. 

Q.E.F. 

Grammar. 

*  Of  Nelson  and  the  North 
Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle^-rcv  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  drown, 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brattd 
In  a  bold  determined  hand. 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on,* 

1.  Give  a  general  analysis  of  the  above  passage. 

2.  Parse  fully  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

General  Analysis. 

A.  Of  Nelson  and  the  North  sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 

(Principal  sentence). 

a  I.  When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth  all  the  might  of  Den- 
mark's crown.     (Subord.  adj.  sent,  of  time  to  A.) 

a  2.  (and)  (when)  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone. 
(Subord.  adj.  sent,  of  time  to  A.) 

B.  By  each  gun  (was)  a  lighted  brand  in  a  bold  determined 

hand.     ( Principal  sent. ) 

C.  (and)  the  Prince  of  all  the  land  led  them  on.     {Principal 

sent,  in  copulative  co.-ord,  with  B.) 

Parsing. 

Sing—Ureg.   trans,  verb,  sing,  sang,  snng,  imper.,   pres., 

2nd  pcrs.,  subj.  understood. 
firce—^d].  qual.   *  battle.*      (It  might  be  adv.  too,  mod. 

*  came  '). 
might— ahstr.  noun,  neut. ,  sing.,  nom.,  subj.  of  *  came'). 
deep — abstr.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  *  along.' 
brand — com.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  nonu,  subj.  of  *was.' 
on — adv.  of  manner,  mod.  *  led,* 

3.  Give  examples  to  illustrate  {a)  the  omission  of  the  ante- 
cedent {b)  the  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun. 

(a)  I.  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. 

2.  You  may  tell  whom  vou  will. 

3.  How  shall  I  curse  whom'God  hath  not  cursed  ? 
{b)  I.  I  know  the  talc  you  toFd. 

2.  i^*:neas  left  Troy  the  very  night  it  was  taken. 

3.  In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

(  Tjvo  hours  and  a  half  allowed /or  this  paper,) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Baltic,  naming  the  gulfs,  river  mouths, 
and  islands. 

2.  State  as  fuUv  as  you  can  the  exact  position  of  the  follow- 
ing, and  add  anything  you  know  about  each  :— Palermo,  Odessa, 
Lahore,  Elsinore,  Benares,  Sophia,  Delhi. 

Palermo  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  climates  in  Europe.  It  is  a  seaport,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  dreadful  massacre  call  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers  *  six 
hundred  years  ago. 

Odessa  is  a  city  and  seaport  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Bug.  It  has  a  great  export 
trade  in  grain. 


Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravee,  on  the  highway  from  Deltii  to  Kabul.  It  contains  many 
temples  and  magnificent  buildings. 

Elsinore  is  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
to  the  north  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Sound.  Vessels  used  to  pay  toll  to  the  Kiug  of  Denmark  in 
order  to  pass  this  place. 

Beiares  is  a  famous  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  division 
of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Brahminical  learning. 

Sophia,  on  the  Isker,  in  Bulgaria,  manufactures  woollen  and 
silk  goods,  leather  and  tobacco,  and  has  considerable  trade. 

Delhi,  the  chief  city  of  the  division  of  the  same  mune,  and 
long  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  stands  on  the  Jumna.  It  is 
very  strongly  fortified,  has  an  excellent  college,  and  in  1857  it 
was  taken  by  the  British  from  the  insurgent  sepoys,  by  whom  it 
had  been  seized  in  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

3.  How  would  you  explain  this  sentence  to  a  class  ? — ^Thc 
ship  was  last  spoken  in  lat.  20°  S.,  long.  10°  W. 

Taking  a  terrestial  globe,  or  a  map  of  the  world,  I  would 
explain  terms  latitude  and  longitude.  The  former  being  a  name 
denoting  the  distance  of  a  place  counted  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  north  or  south  of  the  Equator,  the  latter  a  name 
denoting  similarly  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  of  the 
first  meridian  which  for  this  countrv  passes  through  Greenwich 
Observatory.  After  ensuring  myself  that  the  cl^  has  got  a 
clear  idea  of  these,  I  would  find  a  point  on  the  Equator  10"  west 
of  Greenwich,  and,  running  along  the  line  southwards,  stop  at 
the  parallel  of  latitude  20^  from  the  Equator,  and  show  that  the 
point  where  these  lines  meet  is  the  very  spot  required. 

History. 

{Answer  any  tioo  of  the  foll<noing  questions^ 

1.  State  the  claims  of  William  the  Conuueror  to  the  throne 
of  England ;  and  tell  what  you  know  of  tne  Feudal  System  he 
instituted,  and  of  the  Saxon  land  tenure  it  displaced.  Explain 
the  terms  Domesday  Book  and  Curfew  Bell. 

William  the  Conqueror  founded  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England  on  the  purpose,  if  not  the  testament  of,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  on  the  oath  which  Harold  had  made  to  promote 
the  Duke's  succession  to  it.  The  Feudal  System  was  the  tenure 
of  land  by  military  service.  All  lands  belonged  in  the  iint 
instance  to  the  King,  and  were  by  him  apportioned  to  his 
vassals,  and  in  turn  let  by  them  to  sub-vassals  or  retainers. 
This  system,  though  in  vogue  in  Saxon  times,  was  the  distmc- 
tive  feature  of  the  Norman  period.  The  feudal  tenure  of  lands 
still  exists,  in  theory  at  least,  all  land  in  England  being  held 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Crown.  Falkland  was  the  land 
of  the  folc,  or  people,  in  Saxon  England.  TheFolcland  was  that 
portion  of  the  kingdom  which  was  retained  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  and  with  a  view  to  increasing  population,  and  the 
growing  wants  of  the  community — was  not  permitted  to  become 
allodial  estate  or  absolute  private  property.  The  holder  of 
folcland  paid  rent  for  his  lands,  and  could  be  dispossessed  at 
will. 

Domesday  Book  is  the  record  of  a  survey  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  consists  of  two  volumes,  and  contains  the  names 
of  every  town  and  village,  the  names  of  estates,  their  value, 
size,  owners,  and  other  information. 

Curfew  Bell  was  a  bell  tolled  in  NoAnan  England  as  a  signal 
to  extmguish  all  fires  and  lights. 

2.  State  the  names  of  the  various  Scottish  sovereigns  that 
suffered  imprisonment  in  England  during  the  period  1066— 1603, 
with  the  circumstances,  places,  and  dates  of  imprisonment. 

William  the  Lion,  who  had  supported  the  sons  of  Henry  11. 
of  England  in  their  rebellion  against  their  father,  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  Alnwick  Castle,  1 1 74,  and  regained  his  liberty  only  on 
condition  of  becoming  liegeman  of  Henry  for  his  territories. 

At  Nevil's  Cross,  1346,  Philippa  defeated  and  took  prisoner 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  after 
being  led  through  the  streets  of  London.  He  was  detained  a 
prisoner  for  eleven  years. 

James  I.  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner  off  Flamborough 
Head  by  an  English  ship,  as  he  was  being  conveyed  to  France 
(1406).  He  was  kept  a  pnsoner  in  London  for  eighteen  years, 
but  received  an  excellent  education. 

When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  refuge  in  England  (iq68) 
Elizabeth  detained  her  a  prisoner,  and  she  was  ordered  from 
castle  to  castle,  till,  finally  confined  in  Fotheringay,  she  was 
beheaded  there  in  1587,  after  an  imprisonmqnt  of  eighteen 
years. 
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3.  State  what  you  know  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  youth  appeared,  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence.  He  was  crowned  king  in  Ireland,  but  on  landing  in 
England  his  little  army  was  overthrown  at  Stoke-imon  Trent, 
1487.  The  pretended  earl,  who  was  one  Lambert  Simnel,  son 
of  an  Oxford  joiner,  was  captured  and  treated  with  contemptuous 
mercy,  Henry  making  him  scullion  in  his  kitchen. 

Perkin  Warbeck  claimed  the  throne  in  the  same  reign,  as 
being  the  duke  of  York  who  was  said  to  have  been  murdered 
in  the  tower  with  Edward  V.  by  their  uncle  Richard.  Hq  in- 
vaded England  and  beaiegea  Exeter,  but  his  army  being 
dispersed  he  took  refuge  in  Beaulieu  Abbey.  Being  drawn 
from  it  by  a  promise  of  pardon  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor, 
1499. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  Henry  Eighth *s  attack  on  the 
monasteries. 

After  the  fall  of  Wolscy  his  power  was  conferred  upon 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  became  Henry's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  and  as  during  his  administration  all  the 
monastic  foundations  were  destroyed,  he  has  been  called  '  The 
Hammer  of  the  Monks.' 

In  1536  an  Act  of  Parliament  dissolved  the  smaller  mon- 
.  asteries  and  their  revenues  were  given  to  the  king.     The  north- 
country  people  broke  out  in  a  revolt  called  the  '  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace     which  was  easily  quelled  ;    and    then    followed    the 
.  destruction  of  the  larger  houses.  Abbots  and  prion  were  made 
to  surrender  them  as  of  free  will  to  the  king,  and  an  Act  was 
passed,  1539,  confirming  these  and  future  surrenders.     Of  the 
vast  wealth  thus  thrown  into  Henry's  hands,  part  went  to  found 
new  bishoprics,  and  part  to  fortify  the  coast,  but  most  went  in 
.  lavish  grants  to  courtiers,  whilst  many  abbeys  were   pulled 
down  for  the  sake  of  their  stone  and  lead. 

Composition* 
Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  '  Fuel '  or  '  Birds*  Nests.* 

FuEr.. 

Things  to  he  seen, — Fuel^  pieces  of  wood^  eAareoal,  peat,  coal, 
.  patent  fuel,  coke. 

Definition. — Fuel  consists  of  such  combustibles  commonly  used 
.  for  fires  or  furnaces,  such  as  coal,  wood,  turf,  &c. ,  which  differ 

•  in  value  according  to  their  power  of  giving  out  heat 

Kinds  of  Fuel, — Wood — originally  used  by  man ;  best  known 

.  to  him  in  early  stages  of  civilization ;  different  kinds  give  out  heat 

'  according  to  dryness  and  weight     Newly  felled  wood  contains 

large  quantities  of  sap  and  moisture,  therefore  less  valuable  for 

•  fad  than  dry  well-seasoned  wood.  Charcoal  (  manufacture  to  be 
described) — used  where  smoke  cannot  be  tolerated  ;  dangerous' 
to  health  (why\.  Peat — ^remains  of  dead  plants  (describe  bog 
and  method  of,  cutting  and  drying  peat),  sometimes  called  *  turt* 
Turf,  properly,  upper  layer  of  a  field  containing  roots  of  living 

.  plants;  peat  does  not  give  so  much  heat  as  the  same  weight  of 
ooaL  Ctf«/— Advert  to  coal  fire ;  question  on  coal-mining ;  coal- 
field ;  collier ;  immense  coal  wealth  of  England ;  coal  tne  most 
commonly  used  fuel  of  civilized  countries  when  obtainable ; 

•  heating  power  greater  than  charcoal.  Patent  Fuels — made 
from  coal-dross  mixed  with  tar,  pitch,  sawdust,  &c. ;  made  ir^ 
great  quantities  in  Scotland  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Baird  and  Coy. ; 
called  briquettes ;  very  handy  for  all  kinds  of  fires.  Gas — 
Often  takes  the  place  of  fuel. 

Latin. 

1.  Go  through  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive   of 
prositm,  nolo,  and  malo, 

2.  Give  the  participles  of  eo,  and  the  imperatives  and  infini- 
tives of  _^  and  nolo, 

3.  Distinguish  the  use  of  nostrum  and  nostri,  and  express  in 
Latin  :^  the  one,  the  other,  some,  others,  the  former,  the  latter. 

4.;  Translate,  parsing,  with  syntax,  the  words  in  italics  : — 
{a.)  Amicum  fallere  turpissimum  est. 
{b.)  Non  idoneus  fuit,  qui  exercitui  praesset, 

5.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

[a.)  We  know  that  Hannibal  was  conquered  by  Scipio.   . 

{b,)  He  arrived  before  the  ambftssadord  departed. 
VOL.   VIII. 


Presrxt  Indicative 
Sing  Plural 


Prrsent  SUBJUN'CTIVE 
Sing,  Plural 


I. 

prosum 

prosumus 

prosim 

prosimus 

2. 

prodes 

prodestis 

prosis 

prosit  is 

3. 

prodest 

prosunt 

])ro3it 

prosint 

1. 

nolo 

nolumus 

nolim 

nolimus 

2. 

nonvis 

nonvultus 

nolis 

nolitis 

3- 

nonvult 

nolunt 

nolit 

nolint 

I. 

malo 

malumus 

malim 

malim  lis 

2. 

mavultis 

mavultis 

maliii 

malitis 

3. 

mavult 

malunt 

malit 

malint 

2.  Participles  of  ^"^ — Pres.,  iens,  cuntis.    Fut.,  iturus-n-um.^ 
Infinitives— Prcs. ,  fieri.     Fut.,  factum  iri.     Perf.,  factum  iri. 

„      nolle.  —  t*       noluissc. 

3.  (a)  Nostrum  is  used  only  in  a  partitive  sense,  as  multi 
nostrum,  many  of  us ;  whereas  fiostri  is  the  regular  genitive,  as 
mentor  est  nostri,  he  is  mindful  of  us. 

(b)  The  one,  alter ;  some,  alii ;  the  other,  alter ;  others,  alii 
the  former,  ille  prior ;  the  latter,  hie  posterior. 

4.  Translation  into  English  :-^ 

(a)  To  deceive  a  friend  is  very  mean. 

[b)  There  was  not  a  fit  man  to  command  the  army. 

Parsing. 

Fallere — ^irre^.  trans,  verb,  SLCt,fallo,fefelli,falsum,falltre, 

3rd.  conj.,  inf.,  pres.,  here  gerundial. 
turpissimum — adj.,   ist.   and  2nd.  conj.,  turpissi mus-a-um, 

superl.  deg.  of  turpis-ior-issimus,  neut. ,  nom.,  predic. 

of '  fallere  amicum. 
qui — reL  pron.,  qui,  quae,  quod,  anteced.  *  idoneus,'  nom., 

mas.,  subj.  of  *  prceesset' 
exercitui — com.  noun,  mas.,  4th  decl,  exercitus-ils,  sing., 

dat,  gov.  by  *  prceesset  * 
processet—xmg,  verb,  pncsum-fui-esse,  subj.,  impcrf.,  3rd 

pers. ,  sing.,  agr,  with  *  qui,* 

5.  Translation  Jn to  Latin  i— 

(a)  Scimus  Hannibalem  a  Scipione  victum  esse. 

{b)  Advenit  priusquam  legati  discesserant.  .    ^ 

Teaching. 

1.  What  faults  in  reading  are  common  among  young  scholars, 
and  how  would  you  correct  them  ? 

2.  State  the  proper  way  of  holding  the  pen  in  writing. 
What  is  this  intended  to  secure  ?  Why  should  the  use  of  short 
pencils  be  avoided  ? 

1.  The  faults  in  reading,  common  among  young  scholars,  are 
errors  of  pronunciation  afiecting  the  sounds  of  single  words, 
neglecting  the  phrases,  and  shouting,  or  its  opposite.  Errors  in 
pronunciation  should  be  corrected  at  once,  and  the  attention  of 
the  whole  class  called  to  the  errors  made,  the  young  reader 
being  interrupted  for  the  purpose.  This  mode  should  be 
employed  till  the  class  is  able  to  read  easy  narrative  freely. 
Bad  phrasing  begins  with  narrative  rieading  and  this  can  only 
be  avoided  by  pattern  on  the  teacher's  part,  and  showing  how 
words  are  grouped  together  in  meaning.  Shouting  may  be 
toned  down  by  pattera  giving,  requesting  the  pupil  to  read  as 
he  speaks ;  and  reading  in  too  low  a  voice  may  be  cured  by  the 
teacher  standing  well  back  from  the  class,  and  encouraging  the 
little  one  to  speak  well  out,  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  good  distance. 

2.  The  pen  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  (bent)  and  the 
first  two  fingers;  the  first  finger  on  the  pen,  and  the  edge. of 
the  middle  finger  just  supporting  and  keeping  the  jien  in 
position.  The  pen  must  be  kept  in  a  sloping  position,  passing 
between  the  second  joint  and  knuckle  of.  the  iirst  linger,  and 
pointing  up  towards  the  right  ear. 

This  secures  a  less  laborious  style. of  writing,  great  facility  in 
using  the  pen,  and  is  less  fatiguing  than  other  methods. 

Short  Pencils  should  -be  avoided  as  tcachii^  a  bad  style  of 
holding  the  pen^  the  pupil  being  forced  to  hold  these  short 
pencils  only  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  so  that  when  he 
comes  to  write  with  a  pert- he  naturally  thinks  that  he  should 
follow  up  his  usual  style. 
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END    OF   THIRD   YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
(  Two  hours  attd  a  half  allowed. ) 

DicUtioiL 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write,  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  word 
*  Acknowledgment/ 

Write,  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the  sen- 
tence '  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets.* 

Arithmetic. 

MALES. 

(Sol'oe  any  two  of  the  foll<nmng  quesHonsi) 

1.  What  is  the  average  attendance  in  each  of  the  two  follow- 
ing schools :— (a)  a  school  of  1,230  pupils  and  \^\  per  cent, 
absent ;  (^)  a  school  of  560  pupils  with  a  daily  average  of  69 
absentees?  Calculate  the  percentage  of  absenteeism  in  the 
latter. 

(tf)        100    :    87 J     ::     1230  pupils    :    aver.  att. 
1230  pupils  X  87^  ^   ,0^6.  iig^    Ans. 

100  -^-.,-^ 

(b)    (i)    56c — 69  =  491  daily  average.     Ans. 

(a)    560     :     69     ::     100    :    percentage  of  absentees. 

100  xf?  ^  6^  ^   ,2VV    Ans. 
560  560         — 

2.  How  much  must  I  invest  in  the  3J  per  cents,  at  99}  to 
realise  an  income  of  ;f  350  a  year  ? 

3i     »    350     ••     £>^\     •    8"™  required. 

i^\y,m  «  390J50  ^  ^^^  ^,, 

3.  Find  thft  square  root  of  34850. 

I  3»48,5p(iJ»14i;    Ans. 
I  X  ^  »     J  '"^'^ 

28  X  8  s  I  a<4 


3.  If  building  ground  be  bought  for  15s.  9d.  per  square  yard, 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  half  an  acre  ? 


3450 
2196 


366X  6  = 

I  15400 
3724  X  4  =  I  14896 

50400 


37241  X  I  =  1  37241 

FEMALES. 

I.  Add  by  decimals  xo*ot»  i»  ^A*  t>  Zhi  a»^  *^ 
tAtj  =       "SOS 

6^  =  6674 
»  =   -^85 

3:»'3  =  3-1^5 

23* 

3?T^  I  >f??ii 


074074 
714285 
555555 


2.  ;f  1875*825  was  the  price  paid  for  ^  share  of  a  farm  ;  by- 
and  bye,  when  the  value  of  the  whole  farm  had  fallen  by 
;f  1440,  what  should  be  paid  for  *^  of  it  ? 

(2)  [a)  Value  of  the  whole  farm  =  /i875-825  X  V, 

=  ^625275. 

(^)  Price  of  'J  when  the  value  has  fallen  by  ;f  1440  = 

;g625275-;f-440X  4  =  ^481275x7 

^  i:33689'25 

9 
=  ;f  3743  5g-    Ans. 


Half  an  acre  =  2420  sq.  yds. 


I         8. 

2420   0 

=  value  at  ;f  I. 

I2IO  0 

=   ,.  „  los. 

605   0 

=   M  »»  5s. 

60  10 

=   .,  „  6d. 

30  5 

»   ,.  .,  3d. 

;fi90J  15 

=   »  M  15s.  9<i. 

Ans. 

los.  =  J  of  j^I 
5s.  =  J  of  lOS. 
6d.  =  fa  of  5s. 
3d.  =iof6d. 


4.  A  bankrupt's  debts  are  ;f  1290 ;  he  pays  one  dividend, 
los.  8d.  in  the  ^,  and  by-and-bye  another,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d. 
in  the  £,^  of  what  he  is  still  owing;  find  the  loss  per  £  to  the 
creditors. 

{a\  By  paying  lOs.  8d.  in  the  £  he  still  owes  9s.  4d.  in 
thei;. 

[h)  By  paying  7s.  6d.  in  the  £  he  pays  ^  or  |  of  the  9s.  4d. 
still  owing  in  the  £, 

(f )  \  of  9s.  4d.  =  3s.  6d.  ;  he  therefore  owes  (93.  4d.  — 
3s.  6d.),  or  58.  lod.  is  the  loss  to  the  creditors. 


Euclid. 

(Book  7Vjrk  well  done  will  get  the  mark  *  (7.*) 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected,  and  produced  to  any  pcAoi^ 
the  square  on  the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  the  square  on 
the  part  of  it  produced,  are  togetner  double  of  the  square  on 
half  the  line  bisected  and  of  the  square  on  the  line  made  ap  of 
the  half  and  the  part  produced. 

Euclid,  Book  II.     Prop.  10. 

2.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
squares  of  the  whole  line  and  one  of  the  parts  shall  be  equal  to 
twice  the  square  of  the  other  part. 


k   6 


J 


Let  AB  be  the  given  line.    Produce  AB  to  C,  makinj;  .\C  so 
that  the  square  upon  it  shall  be  equal  to  three  times  the  squue 
upon  AB.     From  BA  cut  off  BD  equal  to  BC,  then  the  squares 
upon  AB  and  BD  shall  be  double  of  the  square  upoli  BD. 
( IVe  way  say  that  CD  is  bisected  in  B,  and  produced  to  A») 

.*.  (II.  10)  the  squares  upon  AC  and  AD  are  equal  to 
twice  the  square  upon  BD  and  twice  the  square  upon  AB. 
But  the  square  upon  AC  =  three  times  the  square  upon  AB. 
.*.  three  times  the  square  upon  AB,  together  with  the  square 
upon  AD,  are  equal  to  twice  the  square  upon  AB  and  twice  the 
square  upon  BD.  Take  away  twice  the  square  upon  AB  from 
each  of  tnese  equals,  and  the  square  upon  AB,  together  with 
the  square  upon  AD,  is  equal  to  twice  the  square  upon  BD. 
Therefore  AB  is  divided  in  D,  so  that  the  squares,  &c.    Q.E.F. 

Algebim. 

{Solve  any  three  of  the  following  qiiestiotis^ 

I.  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  G.C.M.  of  two  algebraical 
quantities,  and  Bnd  the  G.C.M.  of 

2jr<  —  7jc'  +  I2jc'  —  ilx  +  3  and  jp*  —  j^  +  5jf'  —  2Jf. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  the  two  expressions ;  arrange  then 
according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and 
suppose  the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  A  not 
less  than  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B.  Divide  A  by  B ; 
then  make  the  remainder  a  divisor  and  B  the  dividend.  Again 
make  the  new  remainder  the  divisor  and  the  preceding  divisor 
the  dividend.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  there  is  no  remainder ; 
then  the  last  divisor  is  the  G.C.M. 


2jr*--  7jc»+  l2Jr»—  I 


Ijc  +  3)  «»  -  ;c*  +  5JE»  -  2x 

2 

2Jf« 


^jfi  —  2J:»+ioa*— 4« 

2j:«- 7x*+ I2jt*— I  ijr*+3x 
^x)  7t*— I4j:*«f  2rjg*— 7x 
j:*—  2jc*+  3Jf— I 
JK*  -  2J;'  +  ^  —  i)2a:*  -  7^?*  +  I2jr*  —  iljc  +  3(2x  —  3 
2jc<  —  4j;'  +  dy*  —  2JC 
-  3jc'-H6jr»-9Jf  +  3 
j:i3^_+  ^i~  9*+_3_ 
•'•  ^  -  2x*  +  3JC  ^  I  =  G.C.M. 
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3.  Find  X  from  the  following  equation  : — 

a  {x^b)  {x-^c)  -^(jc-tf)  (*-/)- (tf-^)  (:r-fl)  {x-b)  =  o 

a{x^b)  (jr-r)  -^(;r-tf)(x-f)-.(fl-^)  (jt-a)  (jc-^)  =  o 

ojfl^abx'^acx  +  abcbx^  +  a^j?  +  ^jr  —  a^^  —  iw:^  +  ^jr*  + 

fl'jc  —  fl^jp  +  obx  —  ^- JT  —  a*^  +  rt^  =  o 
After  collecting,  tux  -^bcx  -^c^x  —  ^jr  —  «*^  +  ff^*  =  o 
Transposing,  <?jp  —  «•*  +  bcx  ^  i^x  ss  aH  —  <i^ 

jr  r«i«  -  rt^  +  ^  -  ^)  =  a^  (fl  -  *) 
Jt  (tf  +  ^  —  f )  =  fl^ 
ab 

X 


a  +  b  —  c 


Ans. 


3.  A  ship's  crew  have  provisions  for  100  days.  They  pick 
np  a  shipwrecked  crew  of  30  men,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
provisions  will  last  for  only  60  days.    What  was  the  crew  ? 

Let  X  ss.  number  of  crew 
Then  jt  :  x  +  ao  ::  60  :  100 
Or  loar  =  6ar  +  1200 
loox  ->  60(r  =  1200 
40ir  s   1200 
X  =  ^    number  of  crew.    Ans. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  an  isosceles  triangle  of  which  each  of  the 
equal  sides  is  7  ft  I  in.  and  the  base  6  ft. 

Perp.  height  =  n/  85*  in.  —  36-*in7 

„        „       =:  \/ 7225— 1296 

>•        „       =  V  5929 

„         „       =         77  in.    =  6S 

Area  =    r,ft.  x  6r\  ^    ,04 sq.ft.    Ans. 


Grafflmar. 

Spur  §n  thy  way! — since  now  thitte  ear 
Has  brookM  thy  veterans'  wish  to  hear, 
WhO|  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exclaim'd, — while  tears  of  anguish  came. 
Wrung  Jorth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and  shame, — 
*  0,  that  he  had  but  died  ! ' 

1.  Give  a  general  Analysis  of  the  above  passage. 

2.  Paiie  the  words  in  UalUs. 

ANALYSIS. 

A.  'Spor  on  thy  way.' — Principal  scnUnce, 

Oi,  '  Since  now  thine  ear  has  brooked  thy  veterans'  wish 

to  hear.' — Subenf.  adv.  clause,  to  A, 
a,.  'Who  exclaimed,   «*0,   that  he  had  but    died.'" 

— Subord,  adj.,  sent  to  a\. 
a^  *  While  tears  of  anguish  came,  wrung  forth  by  pride, 

and  rage,  and  shame.' — Subord.  adv.  sent,  to  a%, 
a^,  '  O,  that  he  had  but  died.' — Subord,  noun  sent,  to  a^ 

PARSING. 

5^i^--Reg.,  intran.,  verb,  imper.,  pres.  2nd  pers.  agr. 

with  (thou). 
on — Prep.,  relating  *spur'  and  'way.' 
nuy— Com.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  ^v.  by  *on.' 
ji  11^^— Subord.    conj.  of  condition,  mtrod.,  subord.  adv. 

sent. 
tAin€ — (=^hy)  pronoun,  poss.,  adj.,  qual.  'ear.' 
foraiff^— -Complete    part  of    irreg.    trans,    verb,    loring, 

wrung<i  Tvrung,  qual.  '  tears.' 
fortA — Adv..  *  motion  from '  mod.  *  wrung.' 
(7— imerjection,  'grief.' 
but — Adv.,  mod., '  died.' 

3.  What  is  an  Interjection  ?  Do  Interjections  govern  cases  ? 
if  so,  give  examples. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  which  expresses  any  sudden  wish  or 
emotion  ot  the  mind,  but  it  does  not  express  a  definite  idea. 

Interjections  can  scarcely  be  said  to  govern  a  case,  but  some  of 
them  are  followed  by  an  object ;  as.  Ah  me  I  Oh  dear  me  !  but 
this  occurs  only  with  the  first  person* 


4.  What  Latin  prefixes  occur  in  the  following  words  i-^mbigu* 
ous,  eject,  oppose,  redeem,  uniform  ?    Give  their  meaning. 

Word 

Prefix 

Meaning 

ambiguous 

ambissambo 

both 

effect 

ef=ex 

out  of 

oppose 

opzrob 

against 

redeem 

red = re 

again 

uniform 

uni = unus 

one 

SECOND  PAPER. 
(  7W  hcurs  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa  and  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  it     Show  the  physical  features. 

2.  Describe  the  physical  features  and  name  the  productions  of 
Cape  Colony. 

(2)  In  the  southern  and  more  populous  part  oi  the  colony  the 
rise  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  takes  place  in  well  marked 
terraces,  the  edges  of  which,  facing  seawards,  present  the 
appearance  of  mountains  on  the  outside.  The  innermost 
terrace  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  true  mountain  ran^c  with 
peaks  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  but  the  tabTe>Iands 
on  either  side  are  3,000  feet  in  height  or  more.  These  table- 
lands are  called  Karroos,  and  that  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
mountain  range  just  mentioned  is  in  most  parts  at  least  seventy 
miles  in  breadth,  and  is  known  as  the  Great  Karroo.  The 
general  slope  of  the  Karroos  is  towards  the  interior,  but  outside 
of  the  inner  mountain  range  the  rivers  nevertheless  all  flow 
directly  seawards,  and  break  through  the  edges  of  the  table- 
lands in  deep  gorges  called  Kloofs. 

The  chiet  productions  are  wool,  diamonds,  ostrich-feathers, 
wine,  copper,  gold,  and  heaths. 

3.  Give  the  situation  of  the  following  places  : — ^Tunis,  Lake 
Ngami,  Muscat,  Khiva,  Lake  Baikal,  &ngkok.  Nankin,  Sierra 
Lmne. 

Tunis  is  in  North  Africa  on  the  west  side  of  a  lagoon,  and 
within  ten  miles  of  ancient  Carthage. 

Lake  Ngami  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi  north  of  the  Kalihari 
Desert  in  South  Africa. 

Muscat  is  situated  ia  the  east  comer  of  Arabia  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Khiva  is  in  Western  Turkestan  near  the  Oxus. 

Lake  Baikal  lies  in  Eastern  Siberia  on  the  River  Lena, 

Bangkok  stands  on  the  Menam  in  Siam. 

Nankin  stands  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  China  and  com- 
municates with  Pekin  by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal 

Sierra  Leone  in  West  Africa  is  watered  by  the  Rokelle  or 
Sierra  Leone  River. 

History. 

(Answer  any  two  of  the  following  questions. ) 

1.  Describe  the  Porteous  Riots. 

The  Porteous  Riots  took  place  in  1736.  A  mob  in  Edinburgh, 
roused  to  madness  by  the  execution  of  a  smuggler  named 
Wilson  who  had  magnanimously  assisted  a  fellow  prisoner  to 
escape,  attacked  the  hangman  and  the  soldiers.  Captain 
Porteous,  of  the  City  Guard,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  the 
crowd  and  several  people  were  killed.  For  this  rash  act  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  a  reprieve  was  obtained,  and  it  was 
immediately  reported  that  a  pardon  would  follow.  The  rioters, 
not  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey,  broke  open  the  jail  and 
hanged  the  captain  on  a  dyer's  pole.  The  government,  en- 
raged at  this,  brought  in  a  bill  to  demolish  the  walls  of  Edin- 
burgh and  take  away  the  charter  of  the  city,  but  so  strongly 
was  the  measure  opposed  by  the  Scottish  members  that  it  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

2.  What  do  ^on  know  of  the  attempts  of  the  first  two  Stuarts 
to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  ? 

In  161 7,  when  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  James  I.  tried  to  make 
the  Church  of  Scotland  less  different  from  the  Church  of 
England,    For  this  purpose  he  proclaimed  that  public  worship 
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should  be  held  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsunday ;  and  in  a  General  Assembly, 
held  at  Perth  (1618),  he  got  what  are  known  as  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth  passed,  all  with  the  same  end  in  view.  This 
was  greatly  against  the  wishes  of  the  Scotoh,  and  James 
prudently  took  care  not  to  go  too  far. 

In  1633  Charles  visited  Scotland  and  was  crowned  at  Holy- 
rood.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  English  form  of  religion  was 
to  be  forced  on  Scotland  with  more  determination  than  ever, 
especially  when  Laud  became  Archbishop.  A  prayer-book  was 
at  this  time  in  use  in  Scotland,  and  in  1637  an  attempt  was 
made  to  do  away  with  it,  and  to  impose,  instead,  a  prayer- 
book  prepared  by  Laud,  similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  introduction  of  the  new  book  was  fiercely 
When  it  was  first  used  in  Edinburgh  a  riot   took 


place  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  stools  were  flung  at  the  clergy- 
man, a  certain  woman,  Jenny  Geddesy  being,  it  is  said,  the  first 
to  throw.  In  order  the  better  to  resist  attempts  against  the 
religion  of  Scotland,  a  body  known  as  The  Tables  was  elected 
by  those  opposed  to  the  innovations.  The  body  consisted  of 
sixteen  men,  elected  four  each  by  the  greater  nobles,  the  lesser 
nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  clergy.  Under  its  leadership  the 
Scotch  banded  themselves  together,  and  the  document  known 
as  the  National  Ci/venant  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  ranks. 
By  this  document  persons  bound  themselves  to  resist  all  changes 
in  religion,  and  to  join  together  for  mutual  defence.  A  great 
a.ssembly  of  the  Church  met  in  Glasgow  and  abolished  the 
office  of  Bishop.  In  1639  Charles  proceeded  against  Scotland 
with  an  army.  The  Covenanters,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
tinder  General  Leslie,  marched  to  meet  him,  but  when  the  two 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  a  temporary  peace  was 
concluded,  without  any  fighting. 

3.  Narrate  the  military  operations  in  the  Crimean  War,  with 
dates. 

In  1854,  an  army  of  51,000  men,  under  Marshal  St.  Amaud 
and  Lord  Raglan,  landed  at  Eupatoria  in  September.  As  they 
marched  along  the  shore  of  the  Crimea  they  discovered  50,000 
Russians  lining  the  slopes  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  In  three 
hours  the  passage  of  tne  river  was  forced,  and  the  enemy  fell 
back  on  Sebastopol.  The  French  and  English  took  up  a 
position  to  the  south  of  the  town.  In  October  the  bombardment 
of  Sebastopol  began ;  but  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be 
almost  impregnable.  A  Russian  attack  on  the  British  base  at 
P.alaklava  was  repulsed,  and  here  occurred  the  brilliant,  though 
•  useless,  cJiarge  of  the  Light  Bri^de.  Near  Inkertnan^  in  the 
same  year,  November  5,  the  Russians  attacked  the  British 
position  in  the  grey  morning,  and  though  surprised  and  out- 
numbered, the  British  soldiers  and  officers,  fightmg  side  by  side, 
held  their  own  till,  aided  by  the  French,  they  forced  the  enemy 
to  retreat,  leaving  an  immense  number  of  dead.  During  the 
winter  the  troops  suffered  severely,  but  under  Lord  Palmerston's  * 
Government  a  better  management  took  place.  In  the  beginning 
of  1855  thie  Czar  Nicholas  died,  and  Sardinia  having  joined  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  her  troops,  along  with  the  French, 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Tcherndya,  In 
September  the  French  took  the  Malakoff  Tower ^  and  a  British 
forlorn -hope  managed  to  seize  the  Redan^  but  the  enemy's  guns 
forced  them  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  During  the  next  night 
the  Russian  leader  led  off  the  garrison  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  town,  which  they  ultimately  left,  after  sinking  their  ships. 
The  bombardment  of  Sveaborg  and  the  defence  kA  Kars  are  the 
only  other  important  events  outside  of  the  Crimea. 

Composition. 

Write  a  letter  on  *  A  Railway  Station  *  or  'Winter  Amusements.' 

Glasgow,  30th  April,  1888. 
My  dear  nephew. 

It  may  afford  vou  some  amusement,  if  not  information,  to  read 
a  description  of  a  railway  station,  and  that  one  the  famed 
St.  Enoch's  belonging  to  our  own  city. 

As  we  approach  the  entrance  up  the  slope  in  front  of  the 
hotel  we  have  no  idea  of  the  great  business  going  on  inside. 
Entering  one  of  the  doorways  we  find  a  crowd  round  the  little 
pigeon  holes  waiting  for  their  tickets,  and  when  got,  each 
traveller  is  seen  rushing  off  to  take  his  seat.  The  arrangements 
for  ticket-selling  are  all  for  ease  to  the  clerks,  whatever 
travellers  may  find.  Emerging  from  the  hall  we  find  ourselves 
on  a  spacious  pavement  under  a  huge  over-arching  roof  of 
ornamental  iron-work.  As  we  stand  for  a  moment  we  see 
every  facility  for  supplying  human  needs— refreshments  for  the 


hungry  or  thirsty,  literary  food  for  the  student,  oi'amusin£  taattcr 
for  a  pastime  ;  telegraph  office  for  a  message  to  warn  ourtriends; 
a  hotel  door  open  for  the  reception  of  wearied  travellers; 
offices  to  guard  luggage  that  may  for  the  present  be  only  an 
encumbrance,  and,  I  declare,  a  barber's  shopwhere,  on  stepping 
from  the  train,  your  beard  may  be  shaved,  your  hair  cut,  and 
your  face  washed  if  you  can't  get  a  bath  to  destroy  all  traces  of 
travel.  Then  at  night  how  strange  and  grand  it  is  to  watch  the 
mixed  multitude  running  here  and  there,  followed  by  an  immense 
shadow — almost  a  second  self — cast  by  the  weird  light  of  the 
electric  lamps  !  The  student  of  human  nature  cannot  find  i 
much  finer  place  for  indulging  his  fancies  than  St,  Enoch's 
Station,  Glasgow. 

I  am. 

Your  loving  uncle,    . 
John  SmIth. 

Latin. 

1.  Translate : — 

{a)  Gallis  magno  ad  pugnam  erat  impedimento,  auod  ploriboj 
corum  scatis  uno  ictu  pilorum  trans fixis  et  cotligatis,  cua 
ferrum  se  infiexisset,  neque  evelere  neque  sinistra  impcdita 
satis  commode  pugnare  poterant,  multi  ut  diu  iactato  brachio 
procoptarent  scutum  manu  emittere  et  nudo  corpora  pugnare. 

{J))  Et  quod  omnibus  fructibus  amissis  domi  nihil  crat  qno 
famem  tolerarent  AUobrogibus  imperavit  ut  f/V  frumenti-copiam 
facerent ;  ipsos  oppida  vicosque,  quos  incender^rit.restiluere  iasa't. 
Id  ea  maxime  ratione  fecit,  quod  noluit  feum  locum,  oade 
Helvitii  discesserant,  vacare,  ne  propter  bonitatem  a^oram 
Germani,  (}ui  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  e  suis  finibus  in  Helvitionun  ' 
fines  transirent  et  finitimi  Galliae  provinciac  Allobrbgibosqae 
essent. 

2.  Parse  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  words  in  italics 

Translation. 

(a)  It  proved  a  great  impediment  to  the  Gauls  as  r^ds 
the  fight  for  several  of  their  shields  being  transfixed  and  Ixxad 
togetner  by  a  single  blow  of  the  faVelins,  they  could  not,  wien 
the  iron  had  bent  itself,  either  pull  them  out  nor  with  riflV  Ui 
hand  embarrassed,  could  they  fight  conveniently  enough ;  so  that 
many,  their  arms  being  tossed  to  and  fro  for  a  long  tiraeptcfened 
to  cast  their  shields  front*  their  hinds  and  with  the  body 
unprotected. 

\b)  And  because  all  the  fruits  of  the  ground  being  lo^  there 
was  nothing  at  home  by  which  they  could  avert  starvation,  he 
ordered  the  Allobrogesto  procure  a  supply  of  corn  for  them,  and 
ordered  themselves  to  rebuild  th6  towns  and  Villages  which  thej 
had  burned.  He  did  that  principally  for  this  reason,  becans 
he  was  unwilling  that  the  place,  front  which,  the  Allobroge^M 
departed  should  be  unoccupied,  lest  the  Germans  who  dwell 
beyond  the  Rhine,  should  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the 
lands,  cross  over  from  their  own  territories  into  the  territories  cj 
the  Helvitti,  and  should  be  neighbours  to  the  province  (?f  G*!" 
and  the  AUobrogcs.  '  .  > 

PARSING. 

Transfixis — abL,  pi.,   neut.,    complete   part,  trans,  verb, 

3rd,  conj. ,  transfigOt  fixif  fixum,  figere^  forming  witi 

'scutis'abl.  absolute. 
<!^<?/;«— sometimes  considered  a  gen.  of  *  domus '  but  more 

properly  a  locative  meaning  *  athome,*andequiva.eBt 

to  an  '  adverb  of  place.' 
Mj-dat,  pi.,  indirect  object,  demons,  pron.,  w,  eOy  J^- 
facerent— \x^n%,   verb,  3rd  Qoviy  fado^jfeci^  facttAm^  foitf^y 

subj.,  impef.,  3rd  pers.,  pi.,  agr*  with  (allobroges). 

3.  What  are  the  rules  of  oratio  obliqua  J 

In  oblique  narration  the  principal  verb  must  be  in  the  i^fif^^^ 
mood,  and  the  subordinate  clauses  that  express  the  on^tniu^ 
speaker's  words  or  opinions  will  have  their  Verbs  in  the  j«p- 
pmctive  mood. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  : —      '  . 

(fl)  Caesar  feared  lest  the  Germans  ^lould  occupy  tne 
territories  of  the  Helvitii,  ...... 

[b)  If  I  find  your  son  in  the  city,  will  you  not  rejoice 
greatly?  .   r  ,  '  .  .' 

{c)  The  General  married  the  daughter  of  the  King.        ■ 

Translation. 

(a)  Caesar  timebit  ut  Germani  fines  Helvitiorufe  ocrtipaf^J^- 
{b)  Si  filium  tuum  in  urbc  inveniam,  nonne  mulf d^  g^^^)^f 
{c)  Dux  filiam  regis  \fi  matrimonium  duxit.  .       • 
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Tenching. 

I  -  How  would  you  begin  to  teach  Grammar  to  a  Second  or 
Xlilrd  Standard  ?    Give  a  short  outline  of  a  iirst  lesson. 

First  Lesson  in  Grammar  to  Standard  II. 

Having  written  a  few  very  simple  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
such  as  'birds  sing,*  *  boys  talk,'  *  ducks  swim,'  the  pupils  will 
be  brought  to  see  that  there  are  two  essentialparts  Ti)  a.  naming 
part,  and  (2)  an  acting  or  affirming  part.  From  these  the  two 
furulamental  parts  of  speech,  the  noun  and  the  verb,  may  be 
illustrated ;  the  naming  part  being  the  nouti  and  the  affirming 
part  the  verb.  For  a  hrst  lesson  names  of  persons,  as  boy,  girl, 
man,  woman ;  names  of  trades,  as  farmer,  sailor,  baker,  &c., 
can  easily  be  got,  and  the  pupils  will  see  that  though  these 
-words  agree  in  being  nam^s  ot  persons,  yet  they  differ  in  not 
beings  the  same  person.  Thus,  thi  word  baker  is  a  noun  because 
it  denotes  a  person  who  bakes;  the  word  sailor  is  a  noun 
because  it  denotes  a  person  that  sails,  and  so  on ;  further 
examples  being  got  from  the  class,  with  reasons  for  the  words 
being  nouns. 

-''O,-  Write  notes  of  a  Lesson  for  an  Infant  Class  on  *  Money.' 
.  Notes  of  a  Lesson  on  'Money.* 

•  J-;  Things  to  be  seen  and  inspectrd. — Real  coins  \ 
farthings  halfpenny^  penny  ;  threepenny  piece  ;  sixpence^  shillings 
Jfqr^n,  half-crown^  and  the  others^  if  thought  necessary. 

II.  Introduction. — Question  as  to  who  have  gone  to  shop; 
-what  was  bought?  what  some  would  like  to  buy;  what  is 
buying  ?  what  was  paid  ?  and  name  of  what  is  given  for  goods 
bought ;  thus  elicitmg  the  term  *  Money.  * 

III.  What  is  Money  ?— Coins  of  metal  (let  the  metallic  ring 
of  a  coin  be  heard),  as  gold,  silver,,  bronze  ;  different,  names 
given  to  distinguish  the  coins — which  is  the  most  valuable  ? — 
children  to  examine  the  coins,  and  tell  .what  they  see  on  them, 
their  shape,  colour,  comparative  weight,  hardness. 

I  \'.  Uses  of  Money.  —Paying  for  work  done ;  goods  bought ; 
raiiway  fares ;  question  as  to  saving  money  as  provision  for  old 
age;  helping  parents;  children  can  save  money  by  being  care- 
ful of  their  clothing,  books,  &c. 

END   OF    FOURTH    YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

( Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Dictation.. 

Write  from  dictation,  in  a  neat  ha.nd,  with  correct  spelling 
and  punctuation,  the  passage  read  by  the  Inspector. 

Penmanship. 

Write  in-  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the 
word  'Acknowledgement.' 

Write  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy-setting,  the 
sentence  '  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets/ 

-. :  .  Arithmetic 

males. 
{Solve  any  Two  of  th^  following  qtiestions.) 

1.  At  what  rate  of  interest  will  the  present  worth  of  ^^99  8s. 
9d.,  payable  two  years  hence,  be  £f)2  los.  ? 

;^99  8s.  9d.  —  £^z  los.  =  £6  i8s.  9d.  interest  for  2  yrs. 
Prcs.  worth  Prcs.  worth     Interest 
£^2  los.  :  ;f  100  ::  £6  i8s.  gd.  ;  rate  for  2  yrs. 
or  i665d. 
i665d.  X  lOO 
92  .  5 

.*.  £li  for^  yrS'  =  2£p-c«  pe^  annum. 

2.  Two  men  run  a  race,  the  one  at  the  rate  of  350  yards  a 
'minute,  the  other  325 ;  express  in  miles  the  distance  by  which 
.ithe  former  will  beat  the  latter  in  a  distance  of  3J  miles. 

(a)  Yds.  in  3J  mis.  =  1760  X  3J  =  6160  yds. 

{b)  No.  of  min.  run  by  1st  =  ViV  =  ^7i  min. 

•  '^(<:)  The  1st.  gains  25  yds.  every  min.  and  /.  he  gains  2$  yds. 
.'x'  111  ^  449  yds.  in  3 J  mis.  and  440  yds.  =  ^  ml    Ans* 


=  l8ood  «  £7\, 


3.  The  surface  of  a  rectangle  8  inches  wide  is  the  fifth  part  of 
a  square  yard ;  fmd  its  length. 

Length  of  rectangle  =   — g^ — " 

-  9  X  144  . 

-  Tx  8  ^'^• 

«  '-3*  =  32f  in*  =  2  ft.  8|  in. 


FEMALES. 


tunc 


1.  For  what  time  was  £1^6  5s.  invested  at  2 J  per  cent. 
when  it  amounted  io £iys  3s.  ijd;? 

£2    15s.  :  £1%    i8s.    ijd. 

or  or 

1320  halfd.  9075  halfd. 

£iS6i  :  £100 

Lyn_x.9,o75   X   100x4.^     41  yrs.    Ans. 
1320    x     625  ^  ^  ■ 

2.  See  ^d  yr^  Arithmetic,     Males,     N'o,  3. 

3.  If  30  men  can  reap  60  acres  of  wheat  in  15  days  of  14 
hours  each,  how  many  days  should  20  men  and  35  women 
take  to  cut  ^6%  acres,  if  three  women  do  as  much  as  two  men  ? 

35  women  =  35  X  j  =  23^  men. 
43^  men  :     30  men  1         ,  ^  , 
66  ac        :    86J  ac   I   =  •  ^5  days  :  time 

IS  days  X  30  X  ^^" 
43*  X  60 

4.  See  3rd yr,  Arith.     Males.     A\  /. 


^_45.days  X_90  X26o^^^  ig  days. 
130  X  180  '^     ^ 


Euclid. 
(BookiOorky  70elldone,  will  get  **  C'*J 

1.  If  a  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  is 
equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles,  and  the  three 
interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

Bk.  I*,  Propi  32. 

2.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  A 
circle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Bk.  III.,  Prop.. 22. 

3.  Two  tangents  are  drawn  to  a  circle  from  a  lx)int  A, 
meeting  it  in  B  and  C.  P  is  any  point  on  the  circumference 
outside  Of  A  B  C.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  A  B  P* 
A  C  P  is  constat. 


Since  the  figure  A  B  C  P  is  a  rectilineal  quadrilateral  figure,  its 
four  interior  angles  are  equal  to  four  right  angles.  Now  since 
the  angle  at  A  is  constant,  and  the  value  of  the  angle  B  P  C  is 
the  same  wherever  P  may  fall  on  the  circumference,  beins^ 
always  m  the  same  segment,  therefore  the  sum  of  A  B  P, 
A  C  P  will  always  equal  the  difference  between  four  right 
angles  and  the  sum  of  the  two  constant  angles  B  A  C,  B  P  C. 
Wherefore  the  sum  of  A  B  P  and  A  C  P  is  constant. 

Q.E.a 
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Al^^ebra. 
(Solve  any  three  of  the  following  questions.) 
I.  Simplify — 


y(y^') 


« (g  +  Jt) 


After  cancelling,  the  above  expressions  become  : 


(jr-y)(*-«) 


y 


(5-x)(»-.j.) 


(X-5)(>^-jr)         (^  -  2)  X  -  (*-^) 


(j.-s)(x-^) 


Therefore  the  expression 

5-  X y  +  » 

{X'-y){X'-z)        (y-'Z)(x^y)        (^x  -  z)  (y  -  z) 
L.C.  Denominators  =  (Jf  -  >*)  (jf  —  s)  (^  -  «) 
Therefore  the  expression  becomes 

x{y-z) y^x^z) 

(x  -y)  {x  -  «)  (^  -  «)         U  -;')  (^  -  «)  Cy  -  «) 

«  (*_-^) 


(*-c)(^-r)(*-jK) 
^  xy  —  xz  ^xy-\-yz  +  xz-^yz 
"  '    lx-y){X'-z)  (y-z) 
=  a 

2.  Solve  the  following  equation — 

{X  +   I)    <JC  +  2)    _    7  16  — Jf« 

x^— I  "3        2Jr(4  +  jr) 

After  cancelling,  the  equation  becomes 
x+  2       7   .   4_7^J? 
j:  —  I       3  "**     2  jp 
Clearing  of  fractions 

6jr»  +  I2j:  =  14JC'  —  r4Ji:  +  I2jr  —  12  —  3Jr-  +  3jr 
Transposing  and  collecting 

5j:»—  iijc  =  12 

Completing  square 
Taking  the  root 

■^       =H±«=i(or-4X    Ans. 

3.  An^ox  is  sold  for  ^24*    The  gain  per  cent  is  equal  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  animal     What  was  the  cost. 

Let  £x  =  the  prime  cost, 

4rpercentofjr=  5— of  jt  =  ^ 

.'.  ^  +  —  =  24 

100 
locu  +  4:«  s  2,400 
Completingjsquare 

x"  +  ICO*  +  2,500  ss  4,900 
Taking  root 

JP  +  SO  =  ±  70 
jf  +  70  —  50  =  ;g2a    Ans. 

4.  The  radius  of  a  circle  being  9  ft.,  find  the  area  of  a  sector 
having  an  angle  of  55  degrees. 

(a)  The  area  of  the  circle  =  9*  X  31416  =s  254*47 

(^)         360®  :  55**  ••  254'47  '  required  area. 

2S4'47  X  5S        254-47  XII,    g.g 
360  "^  72 

/.  Area  of  Sector  =  30*877  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

Gnunmar. 
*  The  king  I  fear  is  poisoned  by  a  monk : 
I  left  him  altnosf  speechlessy  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  hicwn  of  this. 
I.  Give  a  general  analyas  of  the  above  passage. 
2»  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


GBNEEAL  ANALYSIS. 

A,  *  I  i^9i:—Prineifal  sent. 

a,  '(that)  the  king  is  poisoned  by  a  monk.' — SubprtL 
noun  sent,  object  of  A, 

B,  I  left  him  almost  speechless. — Principal  sent, 

C,  I  broke  out  to  acquaint  you  with  thu  eviir-^Ptituipal 

sentence,    Co-ord,  wfth  B, 

^,  'that  vou  might  the  better  aim  yon  to  the 

time.^— 5»^^.  adv.  aent^  ^ purpose  to  C 
^.  *  than  (you  would  ba««  done}.' — Subord.  adv, 

comparison  to  C, 
f*,  *  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this.'    Subard^  itdo. 

unt,  ofeondUicn  to  ^. 


PARSING* 

almost — ^adv.  of  decree  mod. '  speechless.* 

speechless — ^predicating  adj.,  quaL  'bim.* 

<w/— adv.  place  mod.  <  broke*' 

The — adv.  mod. '  better.' 

better^-^y,  of  manner,  com.  deg.,  mod.  *  aim.' 

arm — reg.  trans,  verb,  act,  infin.,  pres.,  gov^byaiuc.  Ytah 

•might.' 
7>itf» — subord.  conj. ,  introd.  elliptical  sent,  of  oompariaan. 
i^n^i&if— complete  part  of  irr^.  verb  ;  hnow,  huw^  Jbtm^n^ 
forming,  with  '  had,'  past  perf.,  indie* 

3.  Tell  the  derivation  of : — March,  Circumference^  Catasftf^pke^ 
Finger^  Grandfather,  Marigold,  Ccdieo,  CenHgrade* 


Word. 

Derivation. 

March 
Circumference 

Catastrophe 
Finger 

Grandfather 

Marigold 

Calico 

Centigrade 

(Latm)  Mars,  the  god  of  waf* 

(Latin)  circum,  round  abont,   and  ferreS 
to  carry.                                               / 

(Greek)  caia,  down,  strophe,  a  tuning. 

(English)  probably  from  the  samevNltttt 
♦fang'  (fangen,  to  seize).                       \ 

(Latin  through  French)    gratul^    great;' 
(Saxon)  fador,  or  fader,  a  fother. 

(Hebrew)   Mary    (French,    Marie),    and 
(EngUsh)  gold  or  gpuld,  gold. 

(Indian)  Calicut,  the  town  whence  it  wu 
imported. 

(lAtin)  Centum,  a  hundred;  and^mbAv, 
a  step,  a  degree.                                      1 

4.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following  sentences  :— 

{a)  The  room  was  full  from  one  end  to  another. 

{b)  Neither  James  nor  his  brother  knew  their  lessons  to-day. 

\e)  He  went  out  to  get  change  of  a  sovereign. 

\d)  Are  either  of  these  boys  your  friend? 

Corrections. 

(a)  The  room  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

\b)  Neither  James  nor  his  brother  knew  hb  lessons  to-daj. 

\c)  He  went  out  to  get  change  for  a  sovereign. 

\d)  Is  either  of  these  boys  your  friend  ? 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Geography. 

(  Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.} 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean, 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  Gulf-stream. 

The  Gulp  Stream. 
The  main  stream  of  the  great  Atlantic  current  sweeps  past 
the  coast  of  S.  America,  and,  passing  through  the  Windward 
Islands  and  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  it  gets  the  name  of  the  '  Gulf  Stream.'  As  the  current 
sweeps  round  the  Gulf  it  becomes  very  warm,  and  b  swollen  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  till  at  length  it  forces  its  way  out 
into  the  Atlantic  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  in  a  stream  onrora 
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30  to  40  miles  wide,  and  600  or  700  feet  deep,  and  at  a  speed 
of  about  80  miles  a  day.  At  first  it  keeps  pretty  close  to  the 
coast  of  America,  but  by  degrees  widens  out,  and  bears  away  to 
the  east,  running  between  Newfoundland  and  the  Azores.  There 
it  parts.  The  main  body  turns  round  the  Azores,  and  goes  off 
southwards  between  those  islands  and  Spain  down  to  the  African 
ooasL  The  other  portion  runs  on  northward  between  Britain 
And  Iceland,  giving  warmth  and  moisture  to  Cornwall,  Ireland, 
the  Hebrides,  and  the  Shetland  Islands;  The  northward  motion 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  necessitates  a  southward  motion  from  the 
'PolMr  Seas,  and  so  a  current  of  cold  water  runs  immediately 
beaeath  it  past  Labrador  to  replace  the  warm  water  brought 
firom  the  tropics. 

3.  Describe  the  physical  features  and  productions  of  British 
Couimbiiu    What  advantages  does  it  offer  to  emigrants  ? 

The  Cftstem  bouadanr  of  British  Columbia  is  formed  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  ana  in  this  part  of  the  immense  ranee  is 
Mount  Hooker.  Moat  of  British  Columbia  is  high  table-land, 
pn^ped  up  by  the  Rockies  on  the  one  side  and  the  Cascade 
Kange  on  the  other.  Through  this  table-land  the  rivers  Skeena 
and  Ftaaer  have  cnawed  out  deep  ravines,  just  as  the  Pacific 
kas  fretted  the  shores  into  creeks  and  inlets.  The  mountain 
aides  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  haunted  by  the 
gmzly  bear,  and  the  plateau  between  the  ridges  is  covered  with 
grassy  prairies. 

The  climate  is  not  very  pleasant  and  the  settlers  who  resort 
thither  are  attracted  by  the  gold  along  the  River  Frazer. 

Vancouver  Island,  about  the  size  of  Scotland,  though 
mouDtainous  and  barren  abounds  in  coal,  the  export  of  which 
to  phfeoes  on  the  seaboard  afibrds  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to 
the  capital,  Victoria.  Other  sources  of  wealth  are  gold  and 
fldraoo  fisheries.  So  plentiful  are  salmon  on  the  Columbian 
rivers  that  in  some  places  during  the  spawning  season  the  fish 
have  been  known  to  push  each  other  ashore.  Land  is  obtained 
00  easy  and  liberal  terms,  and  there  is  a  gVeat  demand  for  female 
jervants  as  the  mates  largely  outnumber  the  females. 

History. 

(Answer  any  two  of  the  following  questions.) 

I.  Give  some  account  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  Privy 
Council  in  the  period  1603- 1707. 

3.  State,  with  dates,  the  terms  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Riot  Act. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  Robert  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt  ? 

4.  State  generally  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Crimean  War, 
the  terms  of  the  treatv  that  closed  it,  and  anv  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  have  since  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

(2)  In  1670  Charles  II.  concluded  with  Louis  XIV.  a  Secret 
Treatv  at  Dover  in  which  Charles  agreed— (a)  to  declare 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic ;  {b)  to  aid  Ix>uis  in  his  designs  on 
Holland  and  Spain  ;  Louis  agreed  10  pay  Charles  a  pension  of 
j^i 20,000  a  year,  and  to  send  6,000  men  in  case  of  opposition 
in  £n£land. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  1679  declares  that: — (a)  All 
persons,  except  those'  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  can 
demand  a  writ  directing  the  jailer  to  bring  them  before  him  so 
that  the  l^ality  of  their  imprisonment  may  be  tested. 

{b)  All  persons  charged  with  treason  or  felony  must  be  tried 
at  the  next  sessions  after  commitment  or  else  admitted  to  bail. 

U)  No  person  can  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence. 

The  Riot  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  (1715)  and 
provides  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  01  twelve  or  more 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace,  and  a  magistrate 
or  other  officer  reads  an  order  commanding  them  to  disperse, 
ail  who  remain  after  that  order  are  guilty  of  felony. 

(3)  Sir  Robert  Walpole  Earl  of  Orford  was  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge  and  entered  parliament  where  he  soon 

gined  such  a  reputation  as  to  be  made  secretary  of  war  and  to 
ve  other  appointments,  but  a  change  of  parties  deprived  him 
of  his  offices  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  On  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  he  a^in  came  to  the  front,  and  from 
1 714  to  1742,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  when  the  South 
Sea  scheme  was  in  full  operation,  he  guided  the  af&irs  of 
England.  His  personal  history  is  lost  in  that  of  England ;  and 
few,  except  his  own  partisans,  can  look  on  that  long  period  as 
one  in  which  this  country  was  even  maintaining  its  reputation  for 
honesty.  He  ruled  the  Commons  by  bribery  and  the  king  by 
the  grossest  flattery.  He  was  made  a  peer  for  his  services  and 
died  in  1745. 

William  Pitt,  Eari  of  Chatham,  was  a  great  parliamentary 
orator  and  political  leader  of  the  last  century.    After  studying 


at  Oxford  he  entered  the  army,  but  beinc  elected  a  member  of 
parliament  he  set  out  on  a  career  which  Ted  him  more  rapidly 
and  surely  to  fame.  From  his  great  abilities  he  rose  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  which  he  held  almost  continuously  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  His  administration  was  marked 
by  great  vigour  and  enterprise,  and  it  was  so  successful  that  the 
people  dazzled  by  the  great  victories  forgot  the  heavy  taxes 
imposed  to  maintain  the  armies.  On  the  accession  of  George 
III.  he  resigned  his  post,  but  when  American  affairs  became 
critical  he  was  made  head  of  the  government.  However  the 
minbters  he  had  collected  were  of  too  miscellaneous  and  incon- 
sistent a  kind  and  he  soon  laid  down  office  again.  He  appeared 
in  his  place  as  usual  and  spoke  in  favour  of  Wilkes  and  the 
Dissenters  against  the  American  war  till  he  closed  his  career  by 
falling  in  a  fit  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Carried  to 
his  house  he  never  rallied  but  died  in  1 778. 

Composition. 

Write  an  essay  on  the  utility  of  History  as  a  school  subject. 

History. 

History  and  especially  the  history  of  one's  own  country  is 
ver^  properly  maae  a  subject  of  study  in  schools.  It  is  a  study 
which  tends  ytxy  materially  not  only  to  bring  out  the  critical 
powers  but  also  to  strengthen  the  moral  sense  of  the  student. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  reading  of  a  trustworthy 
record  of  the  deeds  done  by  British  heroes  and  statesmen  must 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  minds  of  British  boys  and 
girls,  as  our  history  is  fuU  of  the  very  best  lessons  for  them. 
History  must  not  be  considered  a  mere  catalogue  of  kings  and 
queens  with  the  events  of  each  reign  to  be  committed  to  memory ; 
but  the  pupils  must  be  trained  to  follow  out  the  gradual 
development  of  the  nation  by  observipg  the  steady  process  of 
its  growth  under  certain  never  changing  laws.  A  more  im- 
portant function  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  prepare  the  young 
for  taking  their  places  and  performing  their  parts  as  good 
citizens  o?  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  studying  history  not  to  take  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  national  character,  but  to  see  that  the  triumphs  of 
peace  have  been  as  glorious  as  the  victories  of  our  warriors,  and 
also  not  to  form  an  overestimate  of  our  nation,  but  to  learn 
that  other  nations  have  their  history  and  must  feel  like  our- 
selves that  they  also  are  countrymen  of  no  mean  country. 

1.  Translate  :— 

MxAsxA  hsec  contra :  '  Tuus  o  regina,  quid  optes, 
Explorare  labor ;  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est 
Tu  mihi,  quodcunque  hoc  regni,  tu  sceptra  Jovemque^ 
Concilias ;  tu  das  epulis  accumbere  divum, 
Nimborunique  fa(fis  tempestatumque  potentem.' 

Hec  ubi  dicta,  cavum  conversa  euspide  montem 
Impulit  in  latus ;  ac  venti  velut  agmine  facto, 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant. 
liuttbuere  mari,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 
Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt  creberque  procellis 
Africus,  et  vastos  volvuni  ad  litora  fiuctus : 
Insequitur  clamorque  virum  stridorque  rudentum. 

2.  Parse  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  Express  in  Latin  in  fts  many  ways  as  you  can — '  Ambassa- 
dors came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  peace.' 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  :— 

Orgetorix  persuaded  the  Helvetii  to  quit  their  territories  and 
seek  a  new  settlement  (sedes).  They  were  easily  per- 
suaded, because  they  were  prevented  by  their  narrow 
confines  from  making  war  on.  their  neighbours.  Thev 
established  peace  and  friendship  with  the  states  through 
whose  territories  they  intended  to  pass,  and  at  the  same 
time  asked  the  Raurici  and  others  to  bum  their  towns 
and  go  with  them. 

Optional. 

5.  Translate  :— 

Interea,  dum  haec^  geruntur^  hostium  copiae  ex  Arvemis 
equitesoue,  qui  toti  Galliae  erant  imperati,  conveniunt. 
Magno  norum  coacto  numero  cum  Caesar  in  Seouanos 
per  extremos  Liujg^onum  fines  iter  faceret,  ^uo  mdiius 
subsidium  provinciae  ferri  posset,  drcitermillia  passuum 
X  ab  Romanis  trials  costris  Vercingetorix  consedit  con* 
vocatisque  ad  concilium  praefectis  equitum  venisse  tem- 
pus  victoriae  demonstrate 
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-  (1)  .IColus  says  thus  in  reply  : — *Thy  work,  O  queen,  is  to 
cijacovcr  w  hat  thou  wishest ;  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  with  zeal 
what  thou  dost  command.  Thy  gift  to  me  is  all  this  kingdom 
which  I  have,  and  this  ray  sceptre,  thou  makest  Jove  my  friend, 
thou  grantcst  me  a  seat  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods,  and 
causest  me  to  be  lord  of  storms  and  tempests.' 

When  these  words  were  said  he  turned  the  point  of  his  spear 
and  pushed  on  its  side  the  hollow  mountain  ;  and  the  winas  as 
in  a  fonned  line  rush  forth  where  a  passage  is  given  them  and 
blow  with  a  blast  across  the  world.  They  swoop  down  upon 
the  sea  and  Eunis  (the  east  wind),  and  Notus  (the  south)  and  the 
storm-crowded  Africus  (the  south-west),  together  lash  the  whole 
ocean  from  its  lowest  depths,  and  roll  huge  billows  to  the  shore. 
Then  follow  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  creaking  of  the 
cprdagCr 

Parsing. 

(2)  Epulis — locative    abl.    pi.      noun,     1st    decL,     tpulae^ 

epulartinu 
cuspide-^2i}Q\,  absol.-  with  ctrnversdj  noun,  3rd  decl.,  cuspisy 

cuspidis. 
Incubiiere — trans,  verb,  3rd  con].,  htcumbo  -adnti  -cubiium 

-cumhere,  prct.,  indie,  3rd  pcrs.,  pi.,  subj.  (venti). 
vohunt — trans,    verb,    3rd  conj,,   voho,   volvi,   volutuhi, 

volverej  pres.,  indie,  3rd,  pi.,  subj.,  Eurus,  &c. 

(3)  Ambassadors  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  peace :  LegatI 
Uomam  venerunt  (a)  pacem  pttitum ;  {b)  pacem  petendi  causd^ 
or  pacis  pctettdce  causd  ;  (c)  ad  pacem  petettdum^  or  ad  pacem 
pcfetidam  ;  (dj  pacem  petit uri  ;  (<•)  qui  or  ut  pacem  peterent, 

(4)  Translation  into  Latin  : — 

Orgetorix  Helvitiis  persuaait  ut  de  finibus  suis  exirent  et  novas 
5edes  peterent.  Id  facile  iis  persuasum  est,  quod  angustis 
finibus  prohibiti  sunt  quominus  finitimis  bellum  inferre  possent. 
]*acem  ct  amicitiam  cum  civitatibus,  quarum  per  fines  iter  facere 
iis  crat  in  animo,  confirmarunt,  et  eodem  tempore  ab  Rauricis 
et  aliis  pctierunt  ut  oppidis  suis  exustis  una  cum  iis  proficisce- 
rentur. 

Optional. 

(5)  In  the  meantime  while  these  things  are  being  done,  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  and  the  horsemen  of  the  Arvemi,  who  had 
been  demanded  from  all  Gaul,  assemble.  A  ^eat  number  of 
these  being  collected,,  when  Cajsar  was  passmg  through  the 
frontiers  of  the  Lingones  against  the  Sequani,  a  reserve  force 
was  tl^e  more  easily  obtained  ;  about  ten  miles  from  the  three 
camps  Vcrcingetorix  encamps,  and  having  called  a  council  of 
the  prefects  of  cavalry,  he  shows  that  the  -  time  for  victory  had 


Teaching^. 

What  points  would  you  most  insist  on  in  the  reading  of  Sbcth 
Standard  scholars?  What  common  faults  are  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  reading  of  poetry  ?  or, 

Write  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on — 

{a)  The  Revolution  of  1688 ;  or, 
{b)  The  Indian  Mutiny. 

In  the  reading  of  Sixth  Standard  scholars  I  should  endeavour 
to  make  them  as  far  as  possible  read  so  intelligently  and  expres- 
sively as  to  enable  me  to  follow  the  meaning  easily  and  rapidly 
when  listening  without  a  book.  To  attain  this  excellence  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  utterance  of  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds,  so  that  the  full  sound  of  the  word  may  be  heard ;  to 
correct  accent  and  emphasis  ;  to  the  pitch  and  modulation  of  the 
voice ;  and  to  the  giving  of  such  practice  that  the  scholar's 
reading  may  become  as  natural  as  when  he  narrates  some 
incident  of  his  daily  life  to  his  schoolfellow. 

In  reading  poetry  the  common  faults  are  a  sing-song  style, 
pausing  at  the  caesura,  and  allowing  the  voice  to  faU  at  the  end 
of  the  lines,  regardless  of  the  meaning — the  last  fault  being 
mt>st  usual  when  the  poetry  is  rhymed. 
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How  to  Give  a  Lesson. 

A.  The  Introduction. — If  the  lesson  be  one  of 
a  well-arranged  series,  as  we  strongly  advise  it  should' 
be,  it  will  suffice  to  revise  briefly  the  chief  points  tauglit 
in  the  previous  lesson ;  in  this  way  a  connection  is' 
easily  and  naturally  established  between  that  aheady 
acquired  and  the  new  matter  to  be  taught.  A  few 
questions  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  and  truths  of  the  past  lesson,  and  serve  to 
arouse  the  mental  activity  of  the  class,  and  also  to 
awaken  their  sympathy  and  enlist  their  co-operation. 
If  no  previous  teaching  is  available  upon  which  to 
base  an  introduction,  announce  the  subject  and  at 
once  begin  to  teach  it. 

The  youn^  teacher  is  strongly  cautioned  against  attemptiog 
to  lead  the  children  to  the  subject  of  his  lesson  by  a  process  of 
training.    Such  introductions  are  often  attempted,  and  are  very 
rarely  successful.     A  teacher  recently  gave  a  lesson  on  *  Chalk.' 
As  the  children  were  in  a  London  school  he  thought  they 
might  know  Brighton.     By  questioning  them,  he  found  that 
many  of  his  scholars  had  been  there.     *  Well,  what  did  yoa 
notice?'    said  the  teacher.      'Boats,  the  steamer,   the  pier.' 
These  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  given  in  answer  by 
different  children  ;  some  boys  were  anxious  to  cause  a  diveiaoo 
by  suggesting  donkeys,  niggers,  &c ,  but  one  boy  fortanately 
thought  of  the  *  cliff,     *  Yes,'  said  the  teacher,  delighted  to  be 
getting  near,  as  ne  thought,  to  the  subject  of   his  lessoii. 
'What  was  the    cliff  composed    of?'      '.Stone,*    'concrete,' 
'  *  Cement,'  said  the  children  in  succession.      '  No,   I  don't  *ant 
those,'  said  the  teacher,  almost  in  despair.      'What  are  the 
cliffs  composed  of  when  you  get  away  from  the  town  T    After 
wasting  nve  minutes'  time,  and  still  worse,  after  diverting  the 
thought  of  the  class  from  the  subject  to  a  host  of  particulars  of " 
no   value  for  the  purposes  of  his  lesson,   he    proceeded  to 
examine  specimens  of    chalk    with  which    he    nad  provided 
himself.    This  was  where  he  mi^ht  well  have  begun  his  lesson, 
but  having  taken  the  children  in  thought  to  Brighton,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  brought  them  back    to  observe  the 
specimens  of  chalk  he  held  before  them. 

As  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  pass  over  a  carefully 
thought  out  introduction,  and  proceed  to  make  the- 
class  understand  that  you  have  something  new  to 
Impart,  Children  soon  weary  of  revising  past  work ; 
the  introduction  should  quickly  place  the  scholars  in 
the  attitude  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn,  and 
the  best  way  to  ensure  this  is  to  show  them  that  the 
teacher  is  prepared  with  a  lesson  he  is  able  to  teach. 

A  Grannnar  Lesson  is  easily  introduced  by  placing  sen* 
tences  on  the  board  for  inspection  by  the  class* 

An  Object  Lesson  by  the  exhibition  of  an  object,  or  a 
picture,  or  by  the  performance  of  an  experiment. 

A  Geography  Lesson  by  showing  a  model  of  the  dis* 
trict  selected  for  teaching. 

A  Reading  Lesson  by  a  very  brief  account  of  the  subject 
of  the  lesson,  of  its  author,  or  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  events  of  which  the  lesson  is  an  account. 

A  Writing  Lesson  by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  very  com- 
mon faults  in  the  writing  of  the  class,  followed  by  a  spccH 
men  of  excelleht  writing  in  the  teacher's  best  style. 

The  Arithmetic  Lesson  is  beat  prefaced  by  a  fevj 
simple  examples,  to  be  worked  by  the  class  meniaUv  and 
embodving  as  far  as  possible  the  rule  to  be  taught  or 
applied. 
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.  ^.  The.  Lesson  proper  and  how  its  matter 
may  be  communicated. — Every.lesson  should  aim 
at  carrying  further  the  knowledge  already  in  the  pos- 
sessipn  of  the  class,  and  whilst  the  children  may  be 
led  to  secure  some  of  the  new  knowledge  for  them- 
selves .there,  will  necessarily  be  other  matter  iiirhich 
must"  be  communicated  by  the  teacher.  He  must, 
hovfeyer,  be  always  on  his  guard  agafnst  continuously 
talking  to  his  class  for  more  than 'a  few  seconds  at 
a*  time;  There  is  danger,  unless  this  caution  be 
dfe^livedv  tRat  too  much  matter  wilT  be  supplied  for 
c^jilete  'reception"  'by  the  class ;.  when  this  fault 
dedurs  it  will- be  evident  in  the  indifference  which  the 
cTiildren'  soon  begin  to  manifest  ;  the  method  of 
teaching  must  be  immediately  changed;  the  children 
nilist  be  encouraged  tb  take  a  moi-e  active  part  in 
the  lesson;  questions  must  be  asked  upon  what'  has 
been  told,  and  attempts  must  be  made  by  the  children 
t6' connect  what  has  been  taught  with  an)rthing  they 
previously  knew.  In  this  way  the  teacher  will  be 
able  to  impart  new  matter  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  *  children ;' he  will  secure  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  review  of  what  has  been  already  learned 
without  the  irksomeness  of  a  formal  revision;  new 
lAatter  will  also  be  associated,'  and  thus  the  laws  of 
memory  will  be  observed ;  erroneous  notions  will  be 
discovered  as  soon  as  formed  and  before  they  have 
become,  established,  and  through  all  the,  lesson  the 
teacher  .will  carry  with,  him  that  thought  aijd  effort  on 
the  part  of  his  scholars  which  no  amount  of  lecturing 
alone  is  able  either  to  arouse  or  to  maintain. 

(a)  Matter  taught  by  a  judicious  admixture 
ol^Statement,  Illustration,  and  Questioning.— 

Much  of  what  is  called  *  tact '  in  teaching  is  the  power 
a  •  teacher  manifests  during  the  development  of,  his 
lesion  to  determine  which  mode  he  shall  adopt  in 
communicating  his  information.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  an  object  or  an  experiment  is  under  observation 
there  is  very  much  that  the  children  themselves 
should  state,  and  the  more  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
tell,  the  better ;  at  the  same  .'time  there  are  less  obvious 
qualities  in  an  object,  and-  there  are  subtle  processes 
in  an  experiment  to  which  the .  attention  of  his  class 
must  be  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Examples  of  Teaching  :-— 

I,  Sjuppose.  the. teacher  wishes  to    show,  his  class  the 
..    effect  of  heat  upon  solids  and  liquids,  he  may  perform  the 
experiment  illustrated  by  Fig.  I. 


Lewi  after 
Htaitng 

Le'dei  befor9 
Heating 


Al  first,  after  applying  heat,  the  wg^Jef  is  noticed  to- fall 
i^lightly  in  the  tube ;  after  a  few  seconds  and  after  further 
application  of  heat  the  water  will  begin  to  rise,  and  will 
continue  to  do.  this  with  the  continued  heightening  of  the 
temperature  of  thie  water  in  the  vessel.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  immediate  effects  are  apparently  contradictory. 
.Sometliing.  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  class ;  the  rising  of 


the  water  in  the  tube  is  clearly. due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
liquid  under  the  influence  of  heating.  This  effect  is  noticed 
and  will  be  at  once  stated  by  the  class  in  answer  to  the 
question,  'What  do  you  observe?*  The  cause  also  of 
what  they  observe  may  be  obtained  from  the  class,  for  the 
only  change  of  condition  has  been  the  application  of  heat 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  now  to  call  the  attention  • 
of  his  pupils  to  the  fact  that  the  glass  vessel  would '  first 
feel  the  enects  of  heating ;  if  it. expand  then  the- vessel  will 

••  hold  more  water  than  at  first,  and  this  expansion  of  the 
glass  will  manifest  itself  in  the  slight  lowering  of  the  water 
in  the  tube.  In.  this  way.  our  experimeijt.hifts.. taught  bvi>. 
truths.'  (i)  That  heat  causes  water  tor  expand. '  (^  Thav 
heat  also  causes  the  glass  vessel  co^tajning,  the  watec,  to 
expand.    The  first  truth,  both  as  to  effect  and  cause,  fbUbWs 

-  -    directly  from  the  experiment,  and  is  entirely  "worked  ou^  by^ 
.    the.class  by  means  o£  observation,  reasoning,  and  of'  state*  - 

.      ment,  stimulated  and  guided   by,  the  questioning, -of  the! 

. '  teacher.  The  second  truth,  so  far  as  eflect  alone  is  con-, 
cemed,  is  observed  and  stated  by  the  class;  tut  furtlier 

'  direction  and  statement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  re- 
quired before  the  cause  of -what  they  observe  is  made  clear 
to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Suppose^  further,  that  a  number, 
of  experiments  show  that  wjienever  heat  is  applied  to  solids 
and  liquids  the  class  may  observe  the  same  result.  The 
general  truth  *  that  heat  causes  solids  and  liquids  to  expattd^ 
will  soon  be  established  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and- 

«     should  find  expression  from  them  in  the  truth  or  law  just> 

^     enunciated. 

2.  In  order  further  to  assist  in  distinguishing  what  must 
be  told  by  the  teacher  from  what  may  be  found  out  and 
stated  by  the  class,  the  example  of.  teaching  followed  on 
page  304  in  the  Practical  Teacher  of  last  month  may  be 
quoted.  When  the  functions  of  the  Pronoun  had  been 
taught  through  the  examination  on  the  part  of  the  pupib  of 
many  examples  selected  by  the  teacher,  and  when  these 
functions  had  been  stated  by  the  class,  then  the  new  term 
'  Pronoun '  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  teacher,  whilst 
its  definition  was  made  by  the  class. 

(3)  An,  instance  of  the  attempt  frequently  made  to  lead 
children  to  state  what  the  teacher  should  tell  will  complete 
our  examples.  By  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  sen- 
tences, under  the  direction  of  the  teacher^  the  distiiiction 
between  the  word  or  ^  group  of  words,  which  indicate  the 
doer  of  an  action,  and  the  word  or  group  of  words  which 
denote  the  action,  has  been  established  in  the  minds 
of ^  the  children ;  instead,  however,  of  immediately 
associating  the  terms  subject  and  predicate  with  each  group 
of  words  respectively,  there  is  mterposed  an  attempt  to 
train  out  these  words  ;  the  children  are  asked  to  state  the 
name  we  use  of  a  book  to  signify  *  the  person,  or  place,  or 
thin^  which  it  is  all  about ; '  or  they  are  told  to  thi^  of 
hearing  a  sermon,  and  to  tiame  the  topic  about  which  the 
preacher  discourses ;  or  of  a  story,  the  person'  about  whom 
It  is  told.  In  this  way  the  various  uses  of  the  term  *  subject  * 
are  introduced  as  though  their  introductiop .  could  iQ  any 
way  be  made  helpful  to  the  association  of  the  word  sub- 
ject with  its  technical  application  in  grammar  Instead  of 
assisting,  the  child  to  the  right  use  'of  the  terms  Subject 
and  Predicate,  this  method  confuses  the  child,  and  by  the 
time  the  term  is  supplied  its  ^punmatical  value  has 
become  much  weakened,  if  not  entirely  lost.  As  soon  as 
the  children  have  seized  a  notion,  let  the  teacher  imme- 
diately supply  the  term  associated  with  it. 

'  In   these  examples,  the    following   conditions    of 
teaching  the  matter  of  a  lesson  are  enforced : — 

1.  That  children  should  be  encouraged  to  state  fully 
what  they  know ^  already,,  and  what  they  observe- durmg 
the  progress  of  a  lesson. 

2.  That  the  teachgr  must  be  ready  to  state  those  condi" 
.   tions  and  those  facts  which  may  fairly  be  expected  to 

escape  the  notice  of  his  pupils,  or  may  .be  beyond  their 
knowledge. 

3.  That  whilst  the  teacher  collects  and  arranges  his  facts, 
and^is  examples,  the  children  must  be  led  to  <x)mpare  and 
to  classify  them,  and  also  to  announce  the  results  of  their 
comparisons  aim  reflections. 
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4,  Thjit  cbtMren  should  tell  the  teacher  all  they  obieive 
in  an  experiment,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher, 
oe  led  to  state  the  less  obvious  effects,. and,  further,  by  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning,  to  connect  these  with  their  causes. 

5.  That  the  operation  of  teaching  exemplified  above  is 
an  admixture  of  illostration,  questioning,  and  statement 
jttdiciously  distributed  and  arranged  by  the  teacher  with 

•  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  class. 

(b)  Questions:  thdr  place  and  power. 

A  question  when  put  by  the  teacher  to  a  group  of 
children  assumes  more  or  less  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  class  of  the  subject  wtti  which  it  deals,  and 
its  effect  should  be  to  arouse  the  scholars  to  use  the 
knowledge  they  have  for  the  purpose  (i)  of  making  it 
more  perfect,  (a)  of  associating  with  it  other  and  less 
familiar  matter,  and  (3)  of  acquiring  information  that 
is  entirely  new.  Questions  intended  to  recall  matter 
previously  taught  are  easily  formed,  and  are  named, 
with  slight  variations  of  meaning.  Tentative,  Revi- 
sion, Kecapitulation,  and  Examination  ques- 
tions respectively.  Questions  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  mind  in  finding  out  wherein 
its  knowledge  is  faulty,  in  supplementing  knowledge 
that  k  incomplete,  and  in  accumulating  fresh  know- 
ledge, may  with  justice  be  termed  Educational. 

Z.  Tentative  questions  are  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  lesson,  and  at  every  new  departure  during 
the  progress  of  the  lesson ;  they  are  used  to  dis- 
cover the  amount  and  character  of  the  know- 
ledge Already  possessed  by  the  dass.  As  the 
teacher  cannot  be  sure  of  any  individual  scholar 
being  able  to  answer  them,  they  ought  to  be 
put  so  that  any  child  may  show  his  ability  to 
Answer  by  ^low  of  hand.  Tentative  questions 
should  be  few,  and  be  rapidly  completed. 

2.  Questions  of  Revision  are  asked  at  the  finish 
of  each  stage  of  the  lesson,  and  should  be  put  so 
as  to  review  the  information  taught  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  originally  acquired ;  in  this  way 
the  associations  of  matter  first  formed  are  still 
further  strengthened,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
permanent  retention  of  knowledge  and  its  ready 
recovery  are  aided.  It  is  further  necessary  to 
revise  before  the  amount  of  matter  taught  becomes 
great,  for  if  delayed  too  long  the  first  impressions 
become  weakened,  and  may  possibly  be  lost 
altogether.  This  is  evident  when  a  teacher, 
during  revision,  finds  it  necessary  to  help  his 
class  in  their  attempts  at  recovery. 

3.  Recapitulation  Questions  are  of  the  same 
nature,  and  have  the  same  force  as  *  Questions 
of  Revision.'  They  come  at  the  end  of  a  lesson, 
and  thus  form  the  final  review  of  the  matter 
taught. 

4*  Eacaminatibn  Questions  are  set  either  over 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  or  upon  a  considerable 
area  in  any  particular  subject.  They  are  useful 
as  a  stimulus  to  thorough  review  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  especially  when  the  range  of  matter  is 
not  great ;  and  they  further  serve  to  bring  out 
the  ability  of  the  pupil,  particularly  if  they  are 
framed  with  the  view  of  requiring  an  application  of 
knowledge  acquired  rather  than  a  display  of  facts 
which  have  been  committed  to  memory.    When 


however,  the  range  of  tqucs  is  very  wide,  and  the 
questioning  is  satisfied  with  an  exercise  of  memoffy, 
the  examination  becomes  of  doubtful  value,  and 
sooner  or  later  ctittivatet  '  cram/  of  the  worst 
kind. 

5.  Educational  Questioning.— This  is  thefomof 
Questioning  most  important  to  acquire  and  moBt 
difficult  to  describe.  It  assiufies  great  variety  oC 
forms,  changing  with  every  lesson  and  witk 
every  teacher^  In  common  with  die  modes  of 
questioning  already  described,  it  rests  opoft 
knowledge  wUch  the  children  have  previoudly 
acquired,  but  differs  in  that  this  is  used  cKiefij 
to  advance  to  further  knowledge,  and  m 
order  to  arouse  in  the  dass^  mental  efibit  of  tbe 
highest  order.  The  successful  answ^  to  suck 
questioning  demands,  it  may  be,  the  new  associar 
tion  of  notions  already  familiar  in  their  sepaxate 
condition.  In  this  case  the  imagination  of  tbe 
pupil  is  exercised.  Frequently  it  requires  the 
arrangement  of  ^ke  facts  and  examples  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  new,  or  an  extended  and  generalised 
truth,  thus  calling  into  activity  (i)  tbe  judpnaU  m 
the  arrangement  of  classes  of  facts,  ^nd  (a)  the 
reasoning  potver  in  arriving  at  and  in  fofwktoting 
the  new  truth. 

Ezaiaptasitf  Teaidiing.    (a)  EjEercise  of  MeacMy. 

If,  for  example,  I  edc  a  dau  Co  tell  Bie  what  they  haw 
learned  mbont  the  eaith  as  to  its  shape,  its  adze,  and  its 
movements,  I  shfUl  receive  in  repW.a  Dumber  of  fiscts  .which 
have  been  stored  in  the  mind  from  previons  leiaoos,  tad 
which  are  now  reproduced  by  an  efiiMt  of  memory. 

(b)  Exercise  of  Observation  and  of  Judgment. 

I  proceed  to  make  these  facts  the  basis  of  a  leeaon  ea 
similar  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  selecting  Mars  faecave 
of  its  mahy  points  of  similarity  with  our  earth,  and  Jupiter 
on  account  of  its  points  of  contrast. 

I  first  direct  attention  to  some  simple  balb»*  constructed 
so  as  to  illustrate  the  relative  size  of  these  heavenly 
bodies,  and  placed  so  as  to  show  their  relative  distance 
fnom  the  enn.  A  few  moments  are  allowed  for  observatioo 
on  the  part  of  the  class,  and  then  the  teacher  asks  one  of 
its  members  to  state  what  he  notices  about  the  distance  of 
these  objects  from  the  sun ;  another  is  asked  to  state  what 
he  observes  about  their  sizes.  In  this  way  he  obtains,  in 
answers  from  the  class,  'that  Jupiter  is  much  further  from 
the  sun  than  either  the  earth  or  Mars/  and  that '  whilst 
Mars  is  less  than  the  earth,  Jupiter  is  much  larger  thaa 
either.'  The  questions  in  thu  case  have  execcised  and 
directed  the  cburvaiion  of  the  children,  and  their  answers 
indicate  that  they  have  made  successful  eflbrts  of  com- 
parison, thus  calling  into  action  a  simple  form  otjudgmdni^ 

{c)  Exercise  of  Memoiy  and  of  Judgment 

More  infoimation  is  now  supplied  by  the  teacher — 'that 
Jupiter  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in  au>ut  10  hours,  whilst 
Mars  Ukes  24^  hours,  and  the  earth  about  ^  hows.  A 
Question  is  now  of  service  requiring  the  sdiolars  to  calculate 
Uie  length  o(  day  on  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies  respec- 
tively. In  their  answers  the  cbildcen  assodaie  the  length 
of  day  with  the  period  of  rotatbn.  In  the  same  wav  I  may 
deal  with  the  incUoatioD  of  the  axis  of  each  heavenly  body 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  show 
by  j^tftgram  or  model  that,  whilst  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
inclined  23^*",  that  of  Mars  is  neady  29%  whilst  that  of 
Jupiter  is  mclined  only  3^  If  a  lesson  on  the  nith's 
seasons  has  been  siven  previously,  a  question  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  connect  the  inclination 'of 
the  axis  of  Mars  with  a  similarity  of  seasons  on  boUi  tlie 
earth  and  Mars,  and  also  to  contrast  the  seasons  in  Jupiter 
with  those  of  the  smaller  planets.  Groups  of  facts  are  in 
this  way  being  formed,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
remembered,  whilst  in  the  effort  of  arrangement  there  is  an 
exercise  and  training  of  )^^  judgment. 

•  See  Notes  of  Lesson  in  Practical  Teacher  of  this  month. 
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{d)  Exercise  of  Reasoning. 

Sufficient  facts  are  now  accumulated  for  the  exer- 
cise of  higher  efforts  of  intellect,  e.g.,  if  the  children 
are  led  by  a  series  of  questions  of  revision  to  recall 
the  many  points  of  similarity  established  between  the 
earth  and  its  neighbour  Mars— distance  from  the  sun, 
period  of  revolution,  length  of  day,  their  seasons,  and 
then  add  that  both  have  a  surface  covered  in  part 
with  land  and  in  part  with  water,  and  that  both  have 
aa  atmosphere — ^^e  class  might  now  be  asked  to  con- 
jecture any  other  probable  similarity.    The  answer 
*  life,  animal  and  vegetable,*  would  manifest  the  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  class  to  adopt  the  imperfect  form  of 
reason  termed  analogy.    If,  now,  we  take  the  three 
heavenly  bodies  under  consideration,  and  require  the 
class,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  to  state  the  points  of 
ag;reement  amongst  them  all — revolving  round  the 
sun,  and  shining  with  reflected  light— then  ask  them 
to  distinguish  these  resemblances  from  the  points  in 
which  they  dis^^ree,  we  get  an  excellent  exerdse  of 
the  judgment ;  and  when  we  apply  the  name  *  planets  * 
to  these  heavenly  bodies  and  ^rther  ask  the  class  to 
^fine  the  term,  then  by  the  successful  effort  to  answer 
the  question  we  have  aroused  and  exercised  one  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers  possessed  by  our  pupils, 
viz.,  that  oi  abstraction  and  oi  inductive  reasoning. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  skilful  use  of  questions  may  awaken  the  class 
to  Ae  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination;  to 
the  formation  of  jg^eneral  notions  and  of  correct 
Judgments;  ana  lastly,  to  simple  exercises  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  The  object  of  'educational 
questioning*  has  been  admirably  summed  up  in  the 
lowing  remarks  by  Dr.  Fitch.  He  says  :— *  Ques- 
tioning ought  to  set  the  learners  thinking,  to  promote 
activity  and  energy  on  their  part,  to  arouse  the  whole 
mental  faculty  into  action  instead  of  blindly  cultivating 
the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  inteliectud 
powers.  That  is  the  best  questioning  which  best 
stimulates  action  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  which 
gives  him  a  habit  of  thinking  and  of  enquiring  for 
himself,  which  tends  in  great  measure  to  render  him 
independent  of  his  teacher.  The  success  of  our 
teadiing  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which 
we  have  strengthened  the  judgment  and  enlarged  the 
capacity  0f  our  pupils,  and  imparted  to  them  that 
searching  and  enquiring  spirit  which  is  a  far  surer 
basis  for  all  future  acquisition  than  any  amount  of 
mere  information.' 

(To  he  eontinuid.) 


|M»  &  S^ttAt\  ^t\tstA  foas  (i^iramhub. 


Infants. — As  this  class  was  not  entered  specially  as 
an  Infant  Department  no  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
their  attainments.  A  short  sentence  was  read  by  each 
one  from  the  book  professed  by  each  class. 

Writing.-^Ont  class,  the  highest,  transcribed  a  Hne 
of  print,  the  second  wrote  a  few  capital  and  small 
lettecsy  and  the  lowest  made  some  small  letters. 

Arithmetic. — A  good'  deal  of  simple  mental  arith- 
metic was  required  in  all  the  combinations,  adding, 
subtracting,-  multiplying,  and  dividing.     How  many 


articles  in  a  dozen  P  half-a-dozen ?  two  dozen?  How 
many  in  a  score  ?  half  a  score  ?  a  score  and  a  dozen  ? 
&c.  How  many  threepenny  books  for  a  sixpence? 
for  a  shilling?  tor  ninepence?  pay  for  a  sevenpenny 
book  out  of  a  shilling,  how  much  left?  Three  threes 
added  together  "i  two  fours  P  two  sixes  P 

No  singing  Was  taken,  though  it  was  enquired  into. 

The  infants  were  examined  in  the  largest  room, 
while  Standards  IV,,  V.  and  VI.  were  doing  their 
written  work — ^a  most  objectionable  practice. 

Standard  I. 

Heading. — ^A  number  of  the  bo)rs  read  from  Collinses 
Improved  Series,  and  the  same  number  of  girls  read 
rrom  Chambers's  Graduated. 

Writing  and  Arithmetic. — ^While  the  half  of  the 
others  who  had  not  read  worked  the  following  sums, 
the  other  half  transcribed  a  line  from  one  of  the 
reading,  books. 

Arithmetic  read  in  words,  and  children  placed  back 
to  back.  Those  looking  in  one  direction  did  Set  A, 
while  those  looking  in  the  otlier  direction  did  Set  B. 

-^-  (j)  305  +  407  +  90  +  600  +  15. 

1417.  Ans. 

(2)  987  +  789  -I-  879  +  999  -I-  887. 

4,54 1 »  Ans, 

(3)  401  —  195*  ao6.  Ans. 

-^'  (0  503  +  704  +  19  +  ^  +  51* 

1,283.  AnSt 

(«)  7^  +  976  +  849  +  567  +  786. 

3,947.  Ans. 

(3)  902  —  607.  295.  Ana. 

Standard  II. 

^/o^m^.— The  reading  books  were  of  the  same 
series  as  Standard  I.  One-fourth  xe^  from  their  own 
set,  Collins's  Improved,  and  one-fourth  read  from 
the  school  set,  Chambers's  Graduated.  These  were 
examined  with  closed  books  on  the  lessons  read,  and 
asked  for  verbs^  nouns;,  and  adjectives  in  a  desultory 
style. 

Writing. — ^Wfaile  the  tfiird  and  fourth  wrote  the 
following  lines  to  dictation,  the  remainder  of  the 
class  worked  the  two  sets  of  sums  which  were  given 
similarly  to  Standard  I. 

2)tt;/fl//wi.—^  Presently  two  of  the  birds  tried  ta 
lift  the  lame  little  fellow  by  seizing  his  wings  in  their 
bills,  but  diat  plan  woidd  not  «or|t«* 

Arithmetic, — A.  (j)  5W709  4-  4,008  +  7,984  + 
9,^7^  +  5.986  +  7i29S  (words).  381858  Ans. 


(2)  7,004  —  309  (words).  6fi<^ 

(3)  2,934,67s  -  896,786  (figures). 

2,037,889  Ans. 

.     (4)  2,997,586  X  6  (figures).       l^,gSs,Sl6  An%. 
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.&':'(i)  7,093  +  8,976  +  6,739  +  9>998  +  7,9^7 
+  6,9^18.  '  47,781  Ans. 

(2)  9,040  -■  806.  8;,234.  Ans. 

.(S-)  2,L34.9o<^  -  176,491  (A^f^^^O-' 

1,958,409.  Ans. 

/O4)  7,532,4^8  X  4..        30,12.9,872.  Ans. 

.The,  music  of  Standards  Land  II..  was  taken  to- 
gethef-rrOiie  song  being  asked,  and  the  following 
niodiilator  exercise  given  by  the  Inspector  :— 

Modulaior  Exercise  :~K^y  Q.    dnsd'lfrt, 


f      1 


t     d'.pi     1 


1     n     s     t     d> 


Standard  II. 


Copy  books  were  asked,  for,  and'  a. handful  being- 
taken  at  random,  six  or  seven  were  minutely  looked 
through; 

Stanbard  III. 

Reading, — This  was  taken  from  both  sets  of  books. 
When  one  .  form  had  read  from  Collins's  Improved 
Reader,  the  next  read  from  Chambers's  Graduated,  and 
s©  on  alternately  till  every  one  had  read.  The  books 
were  then  closed  and  the  class  tested  for  intelligence. 

Repetition  .and  Grammar  were  taken  together.  Each 
one  repeated  a  few  lines  of  *  The  Village  Blacksmith.' 
Along  with  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases,  every 
personal  pronoun  was  taken,  in  order  to  find  if  the 
pupils  knew  the  noun  for  which  it  stood.  Simple 
sentences  were  selected  from  the  lines  by  the  Inspector, 
and  these  were  analysed  by  the  scholars. 

Geography  and  History. — The  standard  was  ex- 
amined on  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Scotland,  and 
a  few  of  the  scholars  were  taken  out  in  order  to  be 
tested  on  their  ability  to  find  places  on  the  map. 

In  history  the  examiner  began  with  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  and  questioned  minutely  « rejecting 
Bruce,  his  life  and  reign.  Only  a  few  questions  were 
asked  on  the  life  of  Mary,  but  as  a  semi-voluntary 
exercise  he  tried  the  class  on  the  marriage  that  led  to 
the  union  of  the  .Crowns,  in  1603. 

'Arithmetic— Spedrntn  cards. 

.A.     (0     Multiply  eighty  =  thousand  sijiA   seventyr: 
nine  by  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight. 

:     .    76i,39J>i33.  Ans. 
(2)     152,958,059  -T-  159. 

26^^000^  Ans. 

.  (3)    .  Divide  nine  hundred  and' four  thousand  foar. 
hiancjred  and  ten  by  forty-five  (factors). 

20,098,  AnSi 


r(4)  Add'.tdgether  ^^37  os.-  4^d.;.  £2   17s.  6d.  ; 
£gg  9s.  o^d. ;  and  £ig  12s.  s^d. 

£iS^  19s*  2Jd.  Ans. 
:R.(i)  239,38^818-^8:17.. 

2>93o>PQJ-?nT»  Ans. 

(2)  Divide  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  by  sixtj-thtee. 

14,007.  Ans. 
(■3)  Multiply  730,049  by  3,960. 

!„..... .  .     '  2,890,994,040.  Aiis. 


(4)  Subtract  ;£'990  17s.  i|d.  from;£^8,o75  13s.  4^- 
;^7,o84  i6s.  2^d.  Ans. 

Music  was  taken  with  Standard  IV.,  and  the  writing 
copies  were  looked  through. 

Standard  IV. 

Reading, — The  boys  read  from  CoUins's  Readers, 
and  the  girls  from  Nelson's  Historical  and  Geographical 
Reader.     (Before  this  arrangement  was  arrived  at  the 
examiner  took  a  vote  of  the  class  as  to  which  book . 
was  the  favourite,  and  the  majority  chose  the  latter.) 
The  intelligence  was  tested  from  CoUins's,  and  a  few ' 
questions  on  grammar  and  analysis  were  takenfrom : 
the  same  book.     The  following  sentences  were  to  be  * 
answered  on  paper.    Analyse  the  following  sentences, 
parsing  the  words  underlined  (italics). 

^;/In  the  evening  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  sea.  - 

B,^  After- his  defeat  Bimcq  found ,  refuge  in  the  Isle 
of  Rathlin., 

Repetition, — One  here  and  there  throughput  the 
class  had  to  repeat  a.few  lines  from  *  The  Battle  of  Mor- 
garten,*  but  everyone  had  to  answer  on  meanings  and  ; 
allusions.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  *  pronouns,'* 
as  in  III.,  and  questions  given  on  the  geography  of 
Switzerland,  as  to  its  people,  industries,  and  appear^ 
ance,  with  particular  reference  to  avalanches.  Story 
of  *  Tell  and  the  Apple '  was  alluded  to. 

Zr/>/<?r)/.— Commonwealth ;  character  of  -  Crom vveli," 
success  as.  a  general  and  as  a  ruler ;    Charles  II. ;  le-. 
turning  to  Montrose's  campaigns  in  Scotland,  and  some 
questions  on  Charles  I. 

Geography, — Mountains    and   rivers   of  England ; 
capes  and  rivers  of  Ireland. . 

Writmg, — Copies  were  lodced  by  sample.     Curious 
test  of  discipline :  the  class  was  told  to  prepare  a  page 
of  history  while  the  examiner  tested  the  intelligence  of' 
Standard  III.  "  • 

Arithmetic. —  »  . 

A,  (i)  Reduce  1,5 1 6,680  poles  to  miles.  "* 
j                                               4,739  ™^es  5  fur.  Ans. 

(2)  Multiply -;^97  2s.  ii^d.  by  5,a68. 

;^49g>345  ^^s-  Jod*  Ans.   -  - 

(3)  How  many  half-crowns  in  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  and  eighty  farthings  ?     6,084.  Ans. 

4.  In  3  qrs.  3  ozs.  how  many  ozs  ? 

1)347  ozs. .  An5. 

B,  (i)  Multiply  ;^2  8s.  6^d.  by  5,  and  subtract 
the  result  from  ^204  6s.  ;^i92  3S..3^d.  Ans. 

(2)  Multiply  31  cwts.  I  qr.  3  lbs.  by  sixty-one. 

95  tons  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  15  lbs.  Ans. 

(3)  Divide  tw^o  hundred  and  six  thousand  aad  fifty 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  seven  pence,  by  three 
thousand  one  hundred  arid  twenty-four.     . 

;^65  19s.  I  jd.'  Ans. 

,»(4)  Reduce  7,643,219  poles  .to  sq.  miles. 

74  sq,  mlsi  410  ac.  1.9  pp.  Ans;  . 
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Standard  V. 

Reading. — ^This  Standard  had  two  sets  of  books — 
CoUins's   Improved   and  Nelson's  Hist,   and   Geog. . 
Readers.    The  reading  was  taken  from  the  latter. 

Writing.—h  rather  lengthy  story  about  a  shipwreck 
was  read  twice,  and  at  the  same  time  two  sentences 
were  given  for  analysis,  with  three  or  four  words  to  be 
parsed  on  paper.  '..     . . 

Geography, — Maps  of  (i)  India,  (2)  Australia,  and 
(3)  Spain  were  given  alternately,  and  when  these 
maps  were  handed  in,  with  physical  features  marked, 
the  pupils  were  asked  to  indicate  the  position  of  three 
or  four  important  towns. 

History.  —  The    cause,    incidents,    and    result    of 
American  War  of  Independence,  with  special  questions 
.on  English  and  American  generals  and  statesmen. 

Repetition.— VoxXxon  of  'Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  with 
grammar  and  syntax  of  the  passage. 

Arithmetic.  — 


of?. 


(0 


Multiply  the  difference  of  ^^  and  -^^  by 


1 

1£l 


Ans. 


(2)  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  370  articles  at 
;;^i5o  1 8s.  9|d.  each. 

£S^M^  OS'  7id.  Ans. 

(3)  Make  out  and  receipt  the  following  bill : — 

48  lbs.  at  IS.  i|d.  per  Ibi 
11^  lbs.  at  IS.  4d.  per  lb. 
62  lbs.  at  6\d.  per  lb. 
Milk  for  14  days  at  3"Jd.  per  day. 
{'£2  14s.  +  155.  4d.  +  £1  43s.  yd.  +  4S.  Td.) 

Total,  £s  7s.  Ans. 

(4)  Income  tax  being  levied  at  the  rate  of 
£i  7s.  id.  for  ;^ioo,  what  is  a  person's  income  on 
which  ^121   17SV  6d.  is  paid? 

;;^9,ooo.  Ans. 

B.  (i)  Find  the  worth  of  479  articles  at 
;^7i  6s.  1 1  id.  each. 

;^34,i75  13s.  o^d.  Ans. 

(2)  .   Make  but  and  receipt  the  following  bill : — 

1,300  penholders  at  4d.  per  score. 
84  lead  pencils  at  9d,  per  dozen. 
47  articles  at  i^d.  each. 
10  boxes  at  3d.  per  box. 
{£1  IS.  8d.  .+  ss.  3d.  +  8s.  9jd.  +  2s.  6d.) 
Total,  £1  17s.  2Jd.  Ans. 

(3)  Find  the  dividend  on  a  debt  of  £626  6s.  3d. 
of  a  bankrupt  who  pays  13s.  4d.  in  the  £. 

j^4i7  IPS.  lod.  Ans. 

(4)  Divide  the  sum  of  ^  and  4 J  by  f  x  5 J. 

2^^.  Ans. 

Gopy-books  of  Standard  V.  were  also  asked  fori 
_      . .  ,  Standard  VI. 

Reading.— This  standard  iread  only  fi^m  *CollJns's 
Improved  and  the  examiner  was  satisfied  with  one  or 
•  two  sentences  fVom  each  member  of  the  class. 

Grammar  and  analysis  were  done  on  paper,  and 
taken  away  by  the  Inspector.  The  heads  of  a  letter 
were  given,  the  matter  being  about  a  painter  who 
^  painted  from  memory  the  picture  of  his  dead-  child, 
"and  th^r  point  of  the  story  was  to  show  that  a  work 
done  from  love  was  better  executed  than  that  which 
was  done  for  money  alone. 


Repetition.— This  was  taken  along  with  Standard  V. 
and  examined  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Geography.-^h  list  of  the  Colonies  was  asked,  and 
a  general  and  then  a  particular  questioning  on  the 
Australian  Colonies  followed.  An  imaginary  voyage 
round  the  world  from  London  eastwards  and  back  to 
London  was  an  interesting  feature  of  this  subject. 

-ff/V/d?r>'.— After  a  running  fire  of  questions  on  the 
whole  of  their  portion  from  George  IV.  to  the  present 
times,  a  minute  account  of  the  history  of  the  Reform 
-Act  of  1832  was  asked  for.  ..• 

Arithmetic:-^ A;\^)  Ifthe  carriage  of  5^  cwts.  for 
25  miles  cost  lod.,  what  will  it  cost  to  have  21  cwts. 
42  lbs.  conveyed  63  miles  ?  8s.  6g(l  Ans. 

(2)  What  is  the  amount  in  minutes  of  ^  of  i  week 
+  I  of-  a  day  +  ^  of  an  hour  ?       3,655^  mi n^  Ans. 

(3)  Find  the  value  of  4-^  gallons,  #hen  the  cost 
of  £io*5  gallons  is  £^l  ?  2s.  A\\d.  Ans. 

(4)  If  the  amount  of  ;^36o  at  the  end  of  four  years  * 
be  ;^S40,  what  is  the  rate  per  cent.  ?         12^.  Ans. 

B.  (i)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3!  days,  B  in 
4^  days,  when  will  they  do  it  working  together  ? 

i^|X  days.  Ans. 

(2)  Reduce  4i  roods  to  the  decimal  of  24  square 
incheSi  294,030.  Ans. 

(3)  In  what  time  will  the  mterest  on  ;^25o  jmount 
^^  £^S  12.S.  6d.,'  at  2^  per  cent.?   * 

2^  yrs.  Ans. 

-(4)  Simplif/4>^7-;?So'f^-ijs. 

£62  6s.  Ans. 

Music. — The  Inspector  pointed  the  following  exercise 
on.  the  modulator:  ,  (Key  C.)— d.  8  fe  S  d^t  1  d'  ta  1 
t  d*^  1  86  1  8  86  1  8  fe  n  f6  8  1  n  f  f  d  8  d*  ta  1  1  ta  d' 

No  ear  exercise!  \vas'gfven.  -  •  -^ 

} 


.V/f^/-7Vj/.— (Key  E.)  :  .n     .f     |8  .8  : 8    .8 

1 8     .,P!    :d     .n,d|8,    .s,  :8„t,.r,t,|d  :      .n     } 

In    jn    :p!    x     |d6  .d  :-     .de  tr  .r  \%  ^.l^sr} 

:|-f   .'     :.rvf.«,f.-|8-  .,w  :-d.  "  •    H  ^  • 

The  teachers  of  Standards  III.',  iV.  arid'  V.  were 
asked*,  toxorrect  the  .work  qf  their  own  classes. 

The  registers  were  tested  byt^e  InSpeAor's  assist- 
ant, who  tpok  pne  name  from  evCfr^  Standard  on  the 
Schedules. .   . 

5««'/«^— First  day. of  Inspection.  ..Three  children 
from  InfaJnt  Department,  and  the  same  number  from 
Standards  I.  and  II.  were  selected  to  do  specimens  of 
the  work  set  for  them  in  Schedule  3.  At  the  same 
time  the  pupil  teachers  wrought  the  work  allotted  to 
them,  as  much  or  as  many  specimens'  as  they  could  do 
.  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  the  second  day,  three  girls 
from  each  of  the  upper  Standards  III.,  IV.,  V.  and 
yi.,  were  asked  to  do  different  pdrtions  from  the 
divisions  as  per  Schedule  3. 

,  These  specimens  were  done  not  in  the  presence  of 
r  the  Inspector,  but-  jn- a  room. apart  'firom  the  others. 
The  .mistress  and  pupil  teachers  .#ere  allowed  to  super- 
inteiwi  and*  supply  «the  girls  with  needles,  thread,  &c. 
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BY   JOSEPH    H.    COWHAM,    F.G.S., 
^<»//r  </  Method:    IVestmUuter  Traimng  Colkge. 


INFORMATION  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 


A.  Region  of  Motions  of  the  Earth  as  a 
Member  of  the  Solar  S7Srt;em. 

u  That  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  once 
in  each  year. 

!•  That  it  rotates  on  its  axis  once  a  day,  thus 
causing  Day  and  Night. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   AND   TEACHING 
HINTS- 


1.  The  following  diagram  may  be  used  to  represent  the  earth 
in  two  positions  with  an  interval  of  six  months  between  them. 

2.  The  e£kct  of  rotation  is  best  shown  by  placing  a  paper 
cylinder  over  half  the  globe,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  a  portioD 
of  th«  earth  then  rotates  in  the  dark  whibt  the  remaining  portioD 
rotates  in  the  light 


4  That  its  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  but  19  inclined  from 
the  perpendicular  23^^ 

.  That  in  consequence  of  its  motion  of  revo- 
lution, and  the  constant  direction  the  axis 
maintains  In  space,  the  earth  has  four  seasons 
—Spring,  Summer,  Autumti  and 
Winter. 


B.  Points  of  Comparison  between  the  Earth 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Solar  System. 


Distances  from  the 
Sun. 

{a)  Tlie  mean  distance 
ef  the  earth  from  the 
sun  has  been  carefully 
calculated,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  91^ 
millions  of  miles. 


3.  This  inclination  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

4.  The  opposite  seasons  of  winter  and  smnmer  will  be  readily 
recalled  by  reference  to  the  earth  at  the  winter  and  summer 
solstices.  (For  full  explanation  see  Lesson  on  Climate  in 
Practical  Teacher,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  9.) 


{a)  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  so  great  that  it 
is  difficult  to  impart  the  notion  of  it  to  children.  The  fastest  trains 
are  those  running  between  London  and  Edinburgh  and  their 
average  speed  is  about  54  miles  per  hour.  If  now  we  suppose 
a  train  able  to  travel  at  an  average  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour— a 
mile  per  minute — and  this  train  to  leave  cur  earth  in  the  year 
1S88  it  would  arrive  at  the  sun  in  the  year  2063,  af^er  rushing 
along{night  and  day  during  175  years. 


Fis:.  3« 


Illustration  of  the  relative  distances  of  each  body  in  the  Solar  System 
from  the  Sun  and  from  each  other. 


{b)  If  now  we  compare  the  distance  of 
each  of  the  other  bodies  under  con- 
sideration with  the  earth's  distance,  we 
get  the  following  approximate  results: — 

Mercury -39  Jupiter 5*3 

Venus 72  Saturn 9*5 

Eaftht.... X*  Uranus    19' 

Mara    ............ 1*5    [  Neptune.... 30* 


The  rings  round  the  Earth  and  some  of  the  other  bodies 
represent  the  number  of  moons  or  satellites.  In  order  to  make 
the  relative  distances  here  illustrated  more  familiar,  simple 
problems  like  the  following  should  be  worked  by  the  class : 

If  a  train  travelling  60  miles  an  hour  reaches  the  sun  in  ^KY*"^ 
how  long  would  it  take  a  train  to  travel  over  the  distance  oetwoes 
(«)  Jupiter  and  the  Sun  {b)  Jupiter  and  the  Earth. 
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2.  Relative  size  of  each  member 
of  the  Solar  System  compared 
with  the  Earth. 

If  we  reckon  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  8000  miles,  and  its 
circumference  25,000,  then  the 
length  of  diameter  of  each  of 
the  otiier  members  of  the  system  will 
be  as  follows:  — 


•  ^ 


mn  uRn    mrs 


SITWUI 


Fig.  3.  Diagram  of  models  drawn  to  scale  illustrating  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  bodies  named. 


Mercury  '37 

Venus  -9 

Earth i- 

Mars    *6 

Sun 


Jupiter io*5 

Saturn 9* 

Uranus    4* 

Neptune 4*5 


3.  Revolution    round 
length  of  Year. 


the    Sun  and 


Firstly,  encourage  the  class  to  realize  the  size  of  the  Earth  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  suggested  for  obtaining  the  notion  of 
the  Sun*s  dbtance.  A  train  would  require  17}  days  to  travel 
round  the  earth  at  the  equator,  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 
Secondly,  work  out  the  time  required  for  a  similar  train  to  travel 
round  Jupiter,  viz.,  181  "6  days.  Then  do  the  same  for  the 
other  bodies.  In  this  way  the  size  of  each  heavenly  body  will 
be  well  impressed 


(a)  By  reference  to  Fig  2  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  are  there  shown  to  revolve  in 
the  same  direction  round  the  sun. 

{b)  The  earth's  year  consists  of  the  time 
required  to  make  one  revolution  round 
the  sun ;  the  year  of  each  of  the  other 
members  of  the  system  is  determined  in 
the  same  way,  and  is  found  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  every  case. 

(/)  The  lengths  of  year  reckoned  in  days 
of  our  earth  are  as  follows : — 


days  of  our 
Earth 

Mercury 88 

Venus 225 

Earth 365J 

Mars  687 


days of our 
Earth 

Jupiter 4,333 

Saturn 10,759 

Uranus 30,687 

Neptune 60,127 


(a)  After  referring  to  diagram  2,  it  would  be  well  to  stale  that 
the  movements  of  the  system,  whether  of  revolution  or  of 
rotation,  are  all  in  the  same  direction,  i,e,,  from  west  to  cast. 

The  movement  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  b  an  exception 


{b)  The  class  will  know  already  the  first  half  of  the  para- 
graph. Connect  the  second  half  with  their  previous  knowledge 
by  simple  statement. 


{c)  All  these  figures  need  not  be  learned  at  first.  .  The  atten* 
tion  of  the  class  should  be  drawn  (i)  to  the  great  difference  in 
the  year  of  those  bodies  outside  of  the  planetoids  from  that  of 
those  nearer  the  sun ;  (2)  to  the  similarity  existing  between  the 
table  of  distances  and  this  table,  and  thus  prepare  for  the 
establishment  of  Kepler's  3rd  law  in  future  lessons. 


4.  Rotation  and  the  Length  of  Day 
upon  each  member  of  the  Solar 
System. 

{a)  Haw  known  to  rotate. — By  observing 
Mars,  for  instance^  it  is  found  that  the 
patches  on  its  surface  take  different 
positions  at  shoit  intervals,  and  it  is 
inferred  that  this  is  due  to  Mars  rotating 
on  its  axis. 

(b)  Similar  movements  are  observed  on 
other  members  of  the  system. 


Mars  at  6  p.m.  Mars  at  12  p.m. 

Fig.  4«  Mars  observed  after  an  interval  of  six  hoars  showing 
evidence  of  rotatory  movement 
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if)  I>iffer€nt  rates  0/ rotation, — ^These  are 
calculated  in  hours  of  earth  movement, 
and  are  as  follows : — 


hourii 

Mercury 24 

Venus 23J 

Earth  (nearly)  ...24 
Mars  24^ 


hours 
Jupiter  (nearly)...  10 

Saturn    loj^ 

Uranus  12 

Neptune ? 


The  similarity  of  the  day  on  the  heavenly  bodies  near  the 
earth  will  at  once  be  noted,  and  the  "great  difference  between 
their  days  and  those  of  the  larger  bodbs  must  be  pointed  out 
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The  Earth  revolves  and  rotates;  and  because  its  axis  is  inclined 
it  has  chang^es  of  season. 

Distance  of  heavenly  bodies  shown  on  the  diagram,  fig.  2,  Mercury  IS 
nearest,  and  Neptune  is  faithest  away  from  the  Sun. 

The  size  of  each  is  stated  in  the  Table  and  illustrated  by  diagram.  The 
largest  "next  to  the  Sun  is  Jupiter. 

Each  member  of  the  system  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  the  same  direction. 
Those  furthest  away  have  the  longest  year.  Neptune  has  a  year 
almost  165  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  Earth. 

Each  also  rotates,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Earth.  Jupiter,  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  bodies  revolving  round  the  Sun,  rotates  in  the 
least  time,  viz.,  in  10  hours. 
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'      Teaching  Songs. --continued, 

75.  When  the  tune  is  familiar  the  words  should  be  care- 
fully spoken,  with  special  attention  to  proper  and  clear 
pronunciation.  The  teacher  should  say  the  words  a  few 
at  a  time,  the  class  repeating.  When  a  verse  has  been 
repeated  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  one  or  two  of  the  clearest 
speakers  amongst  th^  .children  to  say  the  words  to.  the 
other  children.  Faults  of  pronunciation  that  are  bad 
enough  in  ordinary  speech  become  intensified  whenthey 
are  laid  bare  by  the.  deliberation  of  utterance  necessitated 
by  the  tones  dweh  upon  in  sinjging.  Quite  apart  from 
provincial  peculiarities  against  whicli  it  is  futile  to  war  in 
singing  if  they  are  to  be  permitted  in  other  lessons  and 
in  speech  generally,  there  are  common  faults  that  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  tolerated.  Among  these  faults 
may  be  mentioned  : 

1st.  The  dropping  of  final  consonants.    Thus  the 
following  words  : — 
*  Then  midst  our  dejection,  how  sweet  to  have  earned 
The  blest  recollection  of  kindness  returned,' 
may  come  out  as — 

*  Then  mist  our  dejection  how  swee  to  have  earn 
The  bles  recollection  of  kiness  return.' 
2nd.  Saying  *  in '  for  *  ing.' 

3rd.  Running  the  end  of  one  word  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next. 

4th.  Taking  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
.    .5th.    Using  a  \vrong  vowel  in  sustained,  soiinds. 
Thus,  singing  W  at  (i)  instead. of  as  at  (2). . 

„   .(,)..  Id.    K-r..  \-r,}-A    ..ri^)  .td.^-.;.,.  ■■ 

fe-ar fc r— ar 


here 


de-ar- 
yer- 


fc- 
de- 
he- 


-ar 
-ar 


It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject  here. 
A  teacher  can  easily  obser\-e  these  and  other  faults  for 
himself.  If  he  is  conscious  that  in  his  own  speech  and 
singing  he  has  unfortunately  contracted  bad  habits  be 
should  seek  eyery  assistance  obtainable.  Only  those  who 
have  thitf  selection  of  teachers  kiiow  to  what  extent  manner 
and  good  speech  influence  choice.  .  Curwen's  Standard 
G7wry^*  provijdes  many  excellent  studies  in  pronunciation 
that  go  quite  as  far  as  any  good  singer  6r  school  teacher 
need  study  in  this  direction*.  :    .1     1 

76.  It  is  not  wise  in  this  Division  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
pattern .  teaching  described  in  Sections  74  and  75  to  fix 
uine'^nd  wordi  in  the  inemoiy.  Ttie  songs  so  taught 
should  be  sung,  from  the  blackboard;  from  printed  charts 
or  from  books.  The  eye  in  this  way  can  be  accustomed 
to  notation,  and  the  song  can  be  made  to  pointedly  illus- 
trate the  time,  tune  and  ear  studies. 

77.  When, , after  patterninjg: 'as  described,  the  class  is 
ready  to  sing  from  the  written. or.  printed  notation,  it  will 

;$UlUbe  found  necessary  to  pattern  the  fitting  of  the  words 
to  the  music.    The  use  of  the  slur-line. 


Is 


1 


|r 

:-.d   Id 

whis    . 

ii 

•  pers, 

:-••     Is 

foils.  . 

} 


The       wind gent   •  ly 

-:i      1JL ^d^ It    '  :i 

The        rain   light   •   ly 

which  indicates  the  tones  that  are  to  be  sung  to  one 
syllable,  should  be  made  quite  clear,  and  the  proper 
phrasing  of  the  words  t6  bring  bat  the  sehse  should  not 
be  left  to  chance. 

78.  Finally,  the  song  rpust  t>e  sung  with  due  expression. 
The  direct  refining  influence  that  may; be  reached  through 
song  cannot  be  hoped  for  if  children  are  permitted  to 
sing'  loudly  and  coarsely,  or  without  attempting  to  sing 
the  words  with  feeling  and  thoughtful  expression.  And 
the  influence  upon  the  amusements  of  after  life,  which  it 
is  hoped  the  present  training  of  the  child's  tastes  and 
feelings  will  exert,  cannot  reasonably,  be^  expected  if  the 
Bertiitiful  arid  touching  lA  ntasTc  is  never  .experienced  in 

. ^ ..: 1—1 — 
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schcM>L  When  once  the  faculties  of  expression  have  been 
aroused  in  children  they  are  eager  to  look  for  the  pic- 
turesque effects  of  loud  and  soft,  gay  and  grave,  &c.,  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  words  being  sung,  and  they  take 
only  a  fonnal  interest  in  songs  that  are  monotonously 
drawled  through  from  beginning  to  end  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  expression.  Teachers  should  make  it 
a  point  to  consider  the  expression  of  the  songs  they 
teach.  Ingenuity  and  good  taste  will  often  discover  effects 
that  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  surface. 

79.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  choice 
of  songs  for  school  use  is  by  no  means  a  slight  matter. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that  songs  are  chosen  for  practice 
in  the  most  fortuitous  manner ;  their  fitness  for  school 
purposes  evidently  not  being  in  the  least  considered.  A 
teacher  struck  with  the  prettiness  of  some  song  admirably 
performed  with  accompaniment  at  a  concert  (the  words  as 
likely  as  not  dolefully  describing  the  pangs  of  blighted 
love)  or  with  some  part-song,  sung  by  an  adult  choral 
society,  forthwith  introduces  the  melody,  minus  the  indis- 
pensable harmony,  to  a  class  of  children,  who  are  said  to 
be  not  musical  if  they  do  not  readily  take  10  it.  The 
present  writer  once  heard  Weiss's  elaborate  setting  of 
'The  Village  Blacksmith'  presented  as  school  music  by  a 
large  class  of  boys  who  could  not  sing  a  few  notes  in  tune. 
The  song  was  sung  without  accompaniment,  the  key  being 
taken  again  and  again  because  of  the  constant  flattening. 
In  this  case  the  choice  of  music  rather  than  of  words  was 
at  fault.  On  another  occasion,  when  taking  an  eminent 
musician  to  an  elementary  school  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  him  the  condition  of  music  in  schools  of  this 
type,  we  were  treated  to  the  performance  of  a  difficult 
chromatic  piece  in  three  or  four  parts,  sung  atrociously  out 
of  tune  by  a  class  of  boys  whose  ears  we  knew  were 
being  almost  irrecoverably  vitiated  by  the  tolerance  of 
false  intonation  that  unfortunately  comes  of  frequent  prac- 
tics  of  this  sort.  The  motive  of  teachers  in  seeking  to 
secure  for  their  pupils  the  refinement  and  culture  found  in 
the  practice  of  the  best  music  deserves  to  be  commended. 
The  '  school  music '  offered  for  choice  nowadays  is  only 
too  often  commonplace  and  weak,  and,  in  turning  away 
from  such  dull  trivialities,  teachers  are  wise.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  selection  of  difHcult  music  never  intended 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  a  school  class  with  only 
moderate  attainments,  is  no  gain  but  rather  a  hindrance  to 
progress. 

80  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Code  requirements  say 
that  five  SCHOOL  songs  are  to  be  prepared  The  de- 
scription *  school  song'  covers  a  wide  field  of  choice.  It 
may  include  an  infants'  song  and  a  classical  trio  for  treble 
and  alto  voices— *  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,'  and  Rubin- 
stein's duets.  Strictly,  a  school  song  is  one  in  which  the 
music  is  tuneful,  pretty  and  easily  remembered,  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  words  in  accent  and  feeling,  and  set  to 
words  that  afford  instruction  (without  being  intrusively 
didactic)  and  innocent  amusement,  and  that  can  be  sun^ 
at  home  to  parents.  Whatever  else  is  taught  beside,  it 
should  be  the  teacher's  care  to  see  that  songs  of  this  type 
are  taught  to  all  the  younger  children  in  a  school.  The 
choice  of^all  other  music  of  a  different  type  to  be  studied 
in  addition  to  real  school  songs  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
discretion.  The  rule  should  be — choose  only  that  music 
the  class  can  be  fairly  expected  to  master,  and  that  the 
resources  at  disposal  can  perform  completely  as  written 
by  the  composer. 

81.  Children  in  the  third  Standard  should  be  taught 
something  of  absolute  pitch  and  the  pitching  of  keys. 
Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  various 
pieces  and  exercises  that  have  been  practised  the  key-tone 
doh  has  been  sometimes  one  sound  and  sometimes 
another,  higher  or  lower ;  and  the  teacher  should  inform 
the  children  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  them  to  learn 
the  names  which  are  commonly  used  to  describe  the 
various  sounds  that  can  be  taken  for  dohs  or  key  tones. 
Much  explanation  of  the  difference  between  absolute 
pitch  and  relative  pitch  is  unnecessary  at  this  stage. 
It  will  suffice  at  first  for  the   children  to  learn  that 
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certain  sounds  are  known  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that 
when  these  sounds  are  performed  in  succession  they  form 
the  familiar  tune  of  the  scale,  and  that  the  position  of  a 
sound  in  the  series  is  called  its  PITCH,    The  alphabetical 

O  d' 

B  t 


F 
E 


f 
n 


scale  of  pitches  should  be  displayed  side  by  side  with  the 
scale  of  sol-fa  syllables,  and  taking  care  to  secure  the  right 
pitch  for  *  C,'  the  class  should  be  practised  in  singing  up 
and  down  the  scale,  using  the  alphabetical  names  until 
they  are  learnt  by  heart.  Unless  the  teacher  is  quite 
assured  of  his  ability  to  sing  *  C '  from  memory  (it  is 
suiprisingto  find  so  many  under  delusions  in  this  connection) 
it  is  best  to  give  the  *  C '  from  a  tuning  foric,  the  sight, 
and  invariable  sound  of  which  will  help  the  class  to 
remember  what  is  meant  by  *  pitch.'  When  the  pitch 
scale  is  familiar  the  class  should  be  practised  in  pitching 
keys  that  fall  upon  *  natural'  {Le,  not  sharpened  or 
flattened)  notes.  Suppose  *  Key  F '  {i,e,  doh  to  be  pitched 
on  F)  is  to  be  found.  The  sound  of  C  is  given  from  the 
fork  and  the  class  sings  down  the  alpabetical  scale  to  *  F ' 


d' 
t 


C 
B 


1  A 
S  G 
f        F  doh  doh  doh  doh 


soh 

/\ 


doh 


(knowing  the  tune  to  be  d'  t  1  s  f )  and  calling  the  *  F 
doh  several  times,  sings  the  chord  to  *  establish '  the  key. 
In  pitching  keys  on  this  plan  it  is  for  some  time  necessary 
to  sing  the  doh  several  times  before  singing  the  chord, 
because  most  of  the  *  natural'  keys  (as  B,  A,  E,  or  D)  are 
really  violent  and  difficult  transitions  from  the  key  of  C 
just  established  in  the  ear  by  the  descending  progression. 
When  the  doh  is  high  in  the  scale  of  pitch  the  ^h  chord 
should  be  sung,  say  as  follows  :— 

d'      C 

t        B  Chord. 

1        A  =  doh  doh  doh.    d  n  d  S,  d. 

82.  Other  ways  of  pitching  keys,  chiefly  useful  for  the 
teacher  at  present,  but  which  may  be  gradually  taught  in 
upper  Standards,  are  now  described  to  complete  the 
reference  to  the  subject 

The  major  keys  mostly  used  in  vocal  music  arc  : — 

C    D    E    F    G    A    (B  rarely) 
Eb  Ab    Bb 

The  practised  teacher  generally  quickly  finds  any  of 
these  dohs  (i)  by  observing  the  interval  from  C  to  the 
pitch  sought  for,  or,  by  observing  the  tone  of  the  scale 
that  C  forms  in  the  key  sought  for. 

Examples : — 
(i)KeyE.    C  to  E  equals  d' n.    Sing  d' n.    Call  1% /ifeA 
(2)  Key  Ab.  C  =  me 

Bb  =  ray 
doh  =  Ab  =  doh 
Call  C  me^  and  sing  n    r    d 

CC 
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The  second  plan  is  the  best  for  the  Keys  F,  B^,  E^ 
and  A|^,  when  it  can  be  adopted  without  uncertainty. 

E' 


E'b 

d> 

D' 

t 

C»        s 

r 

1 

n 

B 

Bb  f 

d 

r 

A        n 

Ab 

d 

G        r 

83.  In  large  schools,  where  Standards  I.  and  II.  are 
taught  separately,  a  higher  proficiency  may  be  demanded 
from  Standard  II.  than  from  Standard  I.  No  specific 
points  are  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  expected  that  great 
fluency  in  the  work  of  Standard  II.,  and  evidences  of 
preparation  for  the  work  of  Division  III.,  will  naturally  be 
looked  for.  The  points  in  the  work  of  Division  III.,  that 
should  (if  possible)  be  taught  to  Standard  II.,  are  the 
following : — 

1st.  Easy  leaps  to  and  from — 

ray^  fah^  lah^  and  te, 
2nd.  Three-pulse  measure. 
3rd.  Pulsc-and-a-half  notes. 

(Id  :-     .d     II) 

TAA    -    AATAI 
4th.  Whole  pulse  rests. 
5th.  Written  exercises  in  tune. 
6th.  Ear  tests  in  naming  tones  next  to  one  another 
in  scale  order. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  points  in  the 
sections  given  to  Division  III. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  half-yearly  examination  of  pupil  teachers  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  October  20th.  By  the  time  this 
magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  the  whole  of 
the  year's  work  should  be  accomplished,  and  the  six 
or  seven  weeks  remaining  should  be  spent  in  careful 
revision.  This  should  be  set  about  in  a  systematic 
way.  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  should 
be  properly  divided,  and  a  subject  allotted  to  each 
division.  No  part  of  the  work  should  be  delayed,  as 
it  may  happen  that  circumstances  will  arise  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  time  which  may  have  been  fixed  for 
any  special  work. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  pupil  teachers  the 
necessity  of  careful  definition.  Memory  work  we  have 
found  to  be  often  seriously  neglected,  and  the  result 
is  a  slipshod,  inaccurate  style  in  many  examination 
papers.  Repeating  by  rote  has  many  advantages.  It 
compels  the  learner  to  give  a  close  attention  to  what 
has  to  be  repeated.  The  memory  is  strengthened, 
and  the  bare  facts  learned,  uninteresting  it  may  be  in 
themselves,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  good  mental 
work.  It  also  accustoms  the  pupil  to  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  to  be  used,  and  a  better  style  of 
work  generally  is  acquired. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  too  often  reiterate  our 
advice  as  to  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  rationale  of 
every  process  in  arithmetic.  In  fact  this  is  almost 
the  only  part  of  this  subject  which  can  be  revised,  I 


unless  a  key  has  been  kept  of  the  difficult  examples 
worked  during  the  year.  In  History,  care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  of  actions 
as  seen  in  the  development  of  future  events.  The 
leading  events  and  dates  of  each  period  should  be 
learned  by  heart,  while  a  list  of  the  prominent  persons 
should  be  made,  and  a  short  description  of  their  life 
and  work  should  be  known.  For  the  map  drawing 
exercise,  a  list  of  the  principal  maps  with  their  parallels 
and  meridians  should  be  known.  From  a  good  atlas 
a  table  in  the  following  fashion  should  be  made  out. 
Thus  :— 

England:  Central  meridian  2^  Proceed  by  ones. 
3^  each  side.     Lowest  parallel  50^.     Six  high. 

Ireland:  C.  M.  8®.  By  ones.  2 J  each  side. 
L,  P.  5 1  J.     Four  high. 

It  only  remains  to  fix  the  size  of  each  degree  by  the 
usual  method,  and  a  map  with  correct  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  would  be  the  result.  Below  we  give  a 
test  paper  based  on  the  pattern  of  previous  govern- 
ment papers.  Every  pupil  teacher  should  attempt  it. 
It  will  give  familiarity  with  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  It  will  discount  the  nervousness  which  more 
or  less  attaches  to  every  examination.  It  will  find  out 
weak  points  and  possibly  lead  to  their  remedy.  It  will 
give  practice  in  making  a  neat  paper,  an  attainment 
which  every  one  does  not  possess.  We  offer  to  ex- 
amine any  set  of  papers  and  return  them  free  by  post, 
with  marks,  notes,  and  comments,  if  sent  to  us  at  the 
office  of  The  Practical  Teacher,  4,  Pilgrim  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  not  later  than  the 
loth  September,  on  receipt  of  a  postal  order  for 
one  shilling. 

TEST   PAPERS   FOR   PUPIL  TEACHERS 
WHO  ARE  TO  BE  EXAMINED  IN  OCTOBER. 

Directioiis. 

1.  Write  OQ  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  on  one  side  only. 

2.  At  the  top  of  each  half  sheet  write  your  name  in  full,  the 
full  address  of  your  school,  and  the  year  the  papers  of  which 
yoa  are  taking. 

3.  Do  not  write  the  questions,  but  prefix  to  each  answer  the 
number  of  the  question  to  which  it  corresponds. 

4.  Do  not  use  any  book  or  writing  from  which  answers  may 
be  copied. 

5.  keep  strictly  to  the  time  allowed. 

0.  If  you  have  not  time  to  answer  all  the  questions,  choose 
those  vou  can  answer  best ;  but  do  not  omit  the  whole  of  any 
one  subject. 

7.  If  you  wish  them  examined,  corrected,  and  valued,  tend 
them  to  the  office  of  the  *  Practical  Tbachbk,'  Pilgrim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  together  with  a  shilling  postal  order,  not 
later  than  the  loth  September.  They  wiU  be  returned  post 
free. 

END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

Three  and  a  half  hours  allowed. 

Arithmetic. 

{Do  three  questions  only,  including  ptestion  4,  if  you  cetn.'S 

MALES  ONLY. 

1.  Find  tKe  L.  C.  M.  of  no,  1,155,  *°^  ^Al^  How  would 
you  show  to  a  class  that  it  was  the  L.  C.  M.  ? 

2.  What  fraction  of  ;f  i  4s.  6|d.  is  6s.  7}d.,  and  what  decimal 
of  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  7  lbs.  is  I  cwt.  I  qr.  ? 

3.  A  German  20-mark  piece  is  worth  jf  "979 ;  find  to  the 
nearest  farthing  the  value  of  3725*39  marks. 

4.  How  would  you  show  to  a  class  by  the  division  of  a 
line  that  }  =  ({,  and  that  th^  difference  between  f  and  }  is  -^  ? 

Simplify  ^-i- [(A  xiJ)-jW. 
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FKMALBS  ONLY. 

1.  Find,  by  practicCi  the  valae  of  23  tons  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs. 
^^  £3  ^3^'  4^*  per  ton. 

2.  Make  out  in  proper  form  and  receipt  the  following  bill : — 
12  bars  of  soap,  each  3  lbs.,  at  3^  per  lb. ;  164  lbs.  of  tea  at 

30s.  per  dozen  lbs ;  12  packets  of  candles,  each  6^  lbs.,  at  ii^d. 
per  lb. 

3.  Find  the  least  sum  of  money  which  can  be  paid  with  an 
exact  number  of  either  sixpences,  halfpennies,  or  dollars  (a 
dollar  =  4s.  2d.). 

4.  Find  theG.  C.  M.  of  53,261  and  52,779.  Prove  that  the 
number  you  have  found  is  the  G.  C.  M. 

Composition. 

(The  passage  is  read  once  by  the  Inspector,  and  you  are 
expected  to  write  the  substance  of  it  from  memory.  Read  the 
following  once  yourself  and  then  write  it). 

The  following  instance  is  related  of  the  practice  of  economy 
by  a  dog.  Dandic  was  a  Newfoundland  aog  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  in  Edinburgh.  He  frequently  had  money  given  him  ; 
because,  besides  other  interesting  signs  of  sagacity,  he  would  go 
to  the  baker's  and  buy  his  own  bread.  But  Dandie  received 
more  money  than  his  needs  called  for,  and  so  he  took  to 
hoarding  it.  This  his  master  discovered  in  consequence  of  the 
dog  appearing  one  da^  with  a  breakfast  roll  when  it  was  known 
no  one  had  given  him  money.  Search  was  made  in  the 
room  where  the  dog  slept,  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  was  found 
in  his  bed,  the  dog  being  very  excited  as  the  servant  approached 
his  hiding  place.  He  did  not  give  up  his  saving  propensities, 
but  found  a  different  place  of  concealment,  and  always  exhibited 
a  great  dislike  to  the  servant  who  had  discovered  his  first  hoard. 

Grunnuu** 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

(Answer  questions  i  and  2,  and  one  other  question.) 

1.  Analyse  fully  the  following  passage  : — 

Yet  to  their  destined  purpose  true^ 
Undaunted  toiled  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  looked  where  shelter  lay^ 
"Sot /or  Artomish  Castle  drew. 

Nor  steered  for  Aros  bay. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

3.  Write  out  six  of  the  ordinary  terminations  of  English  nouns 
and  adjectives,  with  an  example  for  each. 

4.  Show  that  the  word  that  may  be  a  relative  pronoun,  a 
conjunction,  and  an  adjective ;  and  that  the  word  Out  may  be 
an  adverb,  a  conjunction,  or  a  preposition.  Make  a  sentence 
for  each. 

Geos^phy. 

(AnsTver  three  questions  only. ) 
MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Australia,  showing  the  divisions,  the 
mountains,  rivers,  and  chief  towns. 

2.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  physical  characteristics  of 
Wales. 

3.  Name  the  commercial  ports  of  the  British  empire,  and  say 
what  are  the  chief  exports  of  each. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Portsmouth, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Perth,  Inverness,  Sydney,  and  Hobart  Town  ? 

Histoiy. 

{Anszoer  txoo  questions  only,) 

1.  What  advantages  did  England  derive  from  its  occupation 
by  the  Romans  and  Saxons  respectively  ? 

2.  Give  a  list  of  the  Saxon  kings  from  Egbert  to  Harold,  with 
dates. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  or  of  the 
rise  of  the  power  of  Wetsex. 


END   OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 

T^ree  and  a  half  hours  allowed. 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symbob  for 
words  may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  operation^  such 
as  -,  +,  X.] 

(Answer  two  questions^  including  Question  3,  if  you  can  do  so.) 

1.  If  from  the  ends  of  a  side  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn  two 
straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  two  straight 
lines  shall  be  together  less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  but  shall  contain  a  greater  angle. 

2.  The  greater  angle  of  every  triangle  is  subtended  by  the 
greater  side,  or  has  the  greater  side  opposite  to  it. 

3.  Define  a  triangle;  show  how  many  kinds  of  triangles 
there  are  according  to  the  variation  both  of  the  angles  and  of 
the  sides.  In  the  diagram  of  £uclid,  I.,  21,  by  how  much  does 
the  greater  angle,  BDC,  exceed  the  less,  BAC. 

Arithmetic 

FEMALES  ONLY. 

(Ansroer  three  questions  only,  including  the  last  if  you  can, ) 

1.  What  is  a  measure,  a  common  measure,  the  greatest  common 
measure  ?    Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  8,214,  i»xio,  and  1702. 

2.  If  I  pay  away  }  of  m^  money,  and  then  f  of  what  is  left, 
what  fraction  of  the  whole  is  left  ? 

3.  Reduce  4^  oz.  Troy  to  the  fraction  of  5  lbs.  Troy,  and 
+  of  J  of  £4  108.  to  the  fraction  of  |  of  I  of  j^*!  I2s.  6i 

4.  What  is  a  decimal  fraction  ?  Show  as  you  would  to  a  class 
how  to  convert  ^  and  |  to  decimal  fractions.  How  would  you 
explain  the  reason  of  each  of  these  forming  a  recurring  decimal  ? 

Grammar. 
(Answer  questions  I  and  2,  and  one  other  question.) 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

1.  Our  outward  life  requires  them  not ; 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 

To  beautify  the  earth  ; 
To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope 

IVheneW  his  faith  is  dtm  ; 
For  IVho  80  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  much  more  care  for  him. 

Express,  in  your  own  words,  the  meaning  of  the  above  verses 
on  '  Flowers.* 

2.  Analyse  them. 

3.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

4.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  dividing  them  if 
you  can  into  prefix,  root,  and  affix,  with  the  signification  of 
each  :— Extraction,  concession,  purify,  nonsense,  satisfaction, 
prelude. 

Geography. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Anstoer  three  questions  only,  including  the  last  if  you  can.) 

1.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  British  India  ?  Give  as 
full  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  trade  between  India  and  our 
own  country. 

2.  Draw,  with  meridians  and  parallels  if  yon  can,  a  full  map 
of  France  or  of  Turkey.  In  the  latter  show  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  its  area  since  1854. 

3.  Place  in  order  the  names  of  the  six  countries  in  Europe 
with  which  we  do  the  most  trade,  and  state  in  each  case  of  what 
the  export  and  import  trade  consists. 

4.  Where  and  what  are  the  following  : — Buda-Pesth,  Lyons, 
The  Matterhom,  Snaehatten,  Nijm-Novgorod,  Astrakhan, 
Galatz,  Metz. 

5.  Define  latitude  and  longitude.  State  the  difference  in  time 
between  a  place  in  15^  W.  long,  and  one  4^^  £.  long.,  and  in 
climate  between  a  place  15^  N.  and  one  50**  N. 
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SECOND   PAPER. 

Ttvo  kottrs  and  a  half  allmtfcd, 

(Ofie  hour  allmoed  to  females  for  needleioork,  while  males  are 
engaged  with  arithmetic.) 

Arithmetic. 

MALES  ONLY. 
(Ansruer  three  questions  only^  including  the  last  if  you  can.) 

1.  A  banker  charged  34  per  cent,  on  a  bill  for  ^666  13s.  4d., 
drawn  March  and  at  eight  months,  and  discounted  on  the  8th  of 
June.  Find  the  difference  between  his  charge  and  true 
discount. 

2.  A  person  has  ;f  26,041  of  a  four  per  cent,  stock.  He  saves 
each  year  a  fourth  of  his  income  and  invests  it  at  4  per  cent. 
What  is  his  income  in  the  fourth  year  ? 

3.  If  2  roods  15  per.  cost  ^39  7s.  6d.,  what  will  8  acres 
1 7  per.  cost  ? 

4.  Explain  the  terms  Interest^  Profit  and  Loss,  and  Stock,  and 
find  the  price  of  the  4  per  cents.  when;^4,68o  produces  ;^i8o. 

History. 

(Answer  three  questions.) 

1.  What  effect  had  the  Norman  Invasion  on  the  habits, 
manners,  government,  and  language  of  Britain  ? 

2.  Write  as  fully  as  you  can  an  account  of  the  political  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  Reformation  in  England. 

3.  What  was  the  Feudal  System  ?  Trace  its  history.  Or, 
write  an  account  of  Magna  Chart  a  and  its  chief  provisions. 

4.  State  what  events  are  connected  with  three  of  the  following 
places:  —  Worcester,  Halidon  Hill,  Evesham,  Berwick, 
Hedfi^ely  Moor,  Hexham  ;  also  give  a  short  account  of  three  of 
the  following  persons : — Fym,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Warwick, 
Lambert  Simnel,  Odo,  Owen  Glendower. 

Teachia^^. 
[Ansitfer  two  questions  only,) 

1.  How  many  lines  are  needed  in  a  single  copy  to  teach 
young  children  with  the  greatest  ease  the  forms,  proportions, 
and  the  method  of  joining  letters  ?  Rule  a  specimen,  and  write 
the  word  bicuspid  in  it. 

2.  State  the  method  you  have  used  in  correcting  mistakes  in 
reading.  How  have  you  endeavoured  to  secure  expressive  and 
intelligent  reading?  If  you  have  read  to  the  class  yoursdf 
state  vour  reasons  for  doing  so. 

3.  How  do  you  teach  spelling  {a)  to  infants,  or  (b)  to  the 
older  scholars  ?  What  are  the  various  advantages  attached  to 
your  method  ? 

END   OF   THIRD   YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Three  ami  a  half  hours  allowed, 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 
{Answer  two  questions,  including  question  3,  if  you  can  do  so.) 

1.  To  describe  a  square  on  a  given  finite  straight  line. 

2.  To  a  straight  line  to  apply  a  parallelo^m  which  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure,  and  having  one  of  its  angles 
equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

3.  Show  how  to  divide  a  square  into  four  equal  portions  by 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  In  one  of  its  sides. 

Algebra. 

(Ansioer  three  questions,  including  question  4,  ifyoti  can  do  so,) 

1.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  the  method  of  subtrac- 
tion in  algebra.  From  jr  +  2^  +  4*  take  —  34f  +  ^  —  s,  as  an 
example. 

2.  Express  algebraically  that   if  a  —  ^  be  divided  by  the 

square  of  4  a'  ^,  the  quotient  is  x ;  and  simplify  ^2 —     .^ 

3*j  m^  tr  jr 

3.  Form  expressions  for  jrby  removing  brackets,  and  simplifying 
the  following  :— 

X  =  [(rt  -  >/^+  b)  (a  +  %/ar+  b)]  -  (a**  +  b^) 
(at  -  fl!  ^1  +  ^1) 

4.  If  /  +  w  =s  «,  show  that  m^  —  w"  +  2  ^w  +  3*  =  O, 
and  solve  the  equation : — 


4-y  —  15   .    lar  —  8 
*  -  3i         2Jr  —  2 


8x  -  26      5x-  i^ 
2JC-6   "*"    X  -  i 


Mensuration. 

{Amwer  one  question.) 

1.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  14  inches,  and  its  height 
18  inches.  What  is  the  area  of  the  triangle?  The  area  of 
another  triangle  is  81  square  inches,  and  its  base  36  inches. 
What  is  the  height  of  the  triangle  ? 

2.  What  would  be  the  area  of  a  square  sheet  of  paper  if  two 
corners  were  cut  off,  making  the  sides  12,  ^^,  9,  5,  5|,  and 
5^-  inches  long  respectively,  when  the  length  of  the  perpendicalar 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  each  of  the  sides  is  6  incnes  long  ? 

Arithmetic 

FEMALES  ONLY. 
{AftSTver  three  questions  ofily,  including  the  last  if  you  can.) 

,.  Simplify  (5-634  X   0057)  +  (^5  ^  "igf) 

2.  Reduce  )  of  2 is.  to  the  decimal  of  j^i. 

3.  A  person,  after  paying  7d.  in  the  pound  income  tax,  has 
;^349  IDS.  left.    What  was  his  gross  income  ? 

4.  How  do  you  explain  to  a  class  the  meaning  of  a  recairing 
decimal  ?    Show,  in  aecimals,  the  difference  between  \  and  \. 

Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  three  questions  only.) 

I.  Be  not  deceived  ;  if  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.      Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griexfed — 
Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one — 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Paraphrase  the  above  passage  from  a  speech  of  Bratus  in 
Shakespeare's  '  Julius  Caesar.  * 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  Analyse  the  first  six  lines. 

4.  Arrange  the  words  of  the  lines  in  three  divisions. — 
English,  I^tin,  and  Other  I.4inguages — ^and  give  the  roots, 
prefixes  and  affixes  of  the  Latin  words. 

Geography. 

Males  and  Females. 
(Answer  three  questions  otily,  including  the  last,  if  you  can.) 

1.  What  are  the  chief  products,  divisions,  rivers  and  towns 
of  Siberia  ? 

2.  Write  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  Japan. 

3.  Where  are  the  following,  and  for  what  are  they  noted  :— 
Mandalay,  Tonquin,  Hong  Kong,  Tokio,  Jeddah,  Alecca,  Suca, 
Pictermaritzburg,  Nyassa,  Kimberley  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Gulf  Stream?  Trace  its  origin,  course  and 
effects.     Name  also  the  chief  currents  found  in  the  ocean. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

( Two  hours  and  a  half  allazved.) 

[One  hour  allowed  to  Females  for  Needlework  while  Males 
work  Arithmetic] 

Arithmetic. 

males  only. 

(AnsToer  three  questiofis  only,  including  the  last,  if  you  can.) 

1.  The  area  of  a  square  garden  is  4  roods  I  per.  29yda 
6}  ft  ;  find  the  length  of  a  side. 

2.  A  sum  of  ;f  50,000  for  drainage  purposes  has  to  be  raised 
from  four  townships  A,  B,  C,  D.  A  is  rated  at  ;f  175,002, 
B  is  rated  at  £^2,AZ^,  C  is  rated  at  ;f22,ii6,  and  D  is  rated 
at  ;^204,448.  How  much  in  the  £  must  the  rate  be,  and  what 
will  each  township  have  to  pay  ? 

3.  If  sugar  can  be  bought  at  £x  14s.  per  cwt.  how  must  it 
be  sold  to  gain  I2|  per  cent.,  after  allowing  a  disconnt  of 
7 J  per  cent.  ? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Stock.  The  difference  between 
the  incomes  derived  from  investing  a  certain  sum  in  5  per  cent 
stock  at  127,  and  in  5^  per  cent  stock  at  135  is  £^  14s.  Fmd 
the  amount  invested  ana  the  income  resulting  from  each. 
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History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
[Annogr  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Give  in  order,  with  dates,  the  principal  events  connected 
with  the  War  of  American  Independence. 

2.  What  led  to  the  Union  of  the  Parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland  ?  State  as  fully  as  you  can  the  advantages  derived  by 
each  country  from  the  Union. 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  three  of  the  following  : — Warren 
Hastings,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Tippoo  Saib,  Lord  Clive, 
Richard  Cromwell,  General  Havelock. 

4.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  mention  any 
other  fiscal  reforms  of  the  present  reign. 

Teaching:. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(Ansjoer  two  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  out  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
(tf,  for  older  scholars)  Winds  ;  (^,  for  infants)  The  Ox. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  groups  of  facts  you  would  teach  to 
the  Third  Standard  in  Geography  ?  On  which  would  you  lay 
most  stress,  and  why  ? 

3.  Give  a  list  of  the  varied  occupations  you  employ  in  the 
Infant  School  and  say  what  advantage  you  expect  the  children 
to  derive  from  them. 

4.  What  illustrations  do  you  use  to  show  the  various  uses  of 
the  verb  ? 

END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER. 
(  Three  atid  a  half  hours  allowed^ 
Eodid. 

MALES  ONLY. 

•  [All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  s3rmbols  for  tttords 
VDOiy  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  operation  as  + ,  • ,  X .] 

{Answer  two  questions  only^  including  No,  j  if  you  can), 

1.  In  obtuse  angled  triangles,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn 
from  either  of  the  acute  angles  to  the  opposite  side  produced, 
the  square  on  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse  angle  is  greater 
than' the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  the  acute  angles  by 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  side  upon  which,  when  pro- 
duced, the  perpendicular  falls,  and  the  straight  line  intercepted 
between  the  perpendicular  and  the  obtuse  angle. 

2.  To  describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
rectilineal  figure. 

3.  Prove  geometrically  that  if  a  straight  line,  be  trisected  the 
square  on  the  whole  line  equals  nine  times  the  square  on  a  third 
part  of  it. 

Algebra. 
{Answer  three  questions,  including  i  and  ^  if  you  can.) 

1.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  4^*  +  8  +  i ,  <i»  —  i ,  a*+ 1  +  3  +3^. 

cr  or  a 

Find  the  L.C.M.  of  I20jc*  +  7&r*  —  45^  —  27,  I2ar»  +  98** 
—  42j:  —  36,  and  20^"  +  3Jr  —  9. 

2.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 

[(-5)-(-^)?-'*^) 

3.  Find  the  square  root  of  a*  +  ^*  +  ^  +  2a^  +  %bc  +  2£a, 

4.  Solve  the  equations  ! — 

[a)  x^  +  V'jr'  — 5  =  II. 

(b)  45y  =  «'-^. 

2  (x*  +  y)  = «« +  ^. 

Mensuration. 

{Answer  one  question,) 

1.  The  area  of  a  circular  plot  of  grass  is  100  square  yards  ; 
find  the  area  of  the  inscribed  square. 

2.  The  two  parallel  chords  of  a  zone  are  16  and  12,  and  their 
perpendicular  distance  is  2 ;    what  is  the  area  of  the  zone. 


Arithmetic 

FEMALES  ONLY. 
(Answer  three  questions.) 

1.  How  should  I  affect  my  income  by  selling  out  from  the  1} 
per  cents,  at  47^,  and  investing  in  the  3f  at  99  ? 

2.  A  pays  £g  3s.  4d.  more  rates  than  B  though  their  incomes 
are  the  same  :  living  in  different  towns  they  are  rated  at  2s.  and 
IS.  4d.  in  the  £  respectively ;  what  is  their  income  ? 

3.  In  gunpowder  75  parts  by  weight  are  saltpetre,  10  parts 
sulphur,  and  15  parts  charcoal.  How  many  pounds  weight  of 
each  ingredient  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  16  cwt.  of  gun- 
p  owder  ? 

4.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs.,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  1,000  ozs. ;  how  many  gallons  are  there  in  a  cubic  foot. 

Grammar, 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

{Answer  questions  i  and  4,  and  one  other  qtustion,) 

I.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  here, 
And  nofu  so  poor  to  do  him  rcveretue. 

0  masters  !   if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrongs  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Which  you  all  know  arc  honourable  men ; 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  ihe  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage. 

2.  Pick  out  the  Latin  words  and  give  their  meaning  and 
derivation. 

3.  Analyse  the  first  six  lines. 

4.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

5.  Write  a  short  life  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  I^ocke,  Bacon,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Byron,  or  Bums,  and  give  a  list  of  the  works  of 
any  one  of  the  others. 

Geos^phy. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Answer  three  questions,)  • 

1.  Write  what  ^ou  know  about  the  sun  under  the  following 
heads :  Size,  position,  surface,  its  revolution,  its  spots. 

2.  What  do  you  know  about  the  climate  of  various  parts  of 
America  ? 

3.  Define  the  terms :  Zenith,  nadir,  horizon,  aphelion, 
perihelion,  planet,  asteroids,  solstice,  equinox. 

4.  State  as  manv  particulars  as  vou  can  about  Cairo, 
Valparaiso,  Lima,  Cotopaxi,  Monte  Video,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Adnanople,  Varna,  Sydney. 

SECOND    PAPER. 

( TufO  hours  attd  a  half  allowed,) 

[One  hour  allowed  to  Females  for  Needlework  while  Males 
are  engaged  with  Arithmetic] 

Arithmetic. 

MALF.S  ONLY, 

{Answer  three  questions.) 

1.  A  monkev,  climbing  up  a  greased  pole,  ascends  three 
feet  and  slips  down  2  feet  in  alternate  seconds  until  he  reaches 
the  top  of  tne  pole.  If  the  pole  be  60  feet  high,  how  long  will 
it  take  him  to  reach  the  top  ? 

2.  During  a  distillation  the  fluid  that  comes  over  in  3 
consecutive  hours  contains  53,  jo,  and  48  per  cent,  of  alcoliol 
respectively.  The  rates  at  which  it  comes  over  during  these 
three  hours  are  in  the  ratios  of  I,  2,  and  3.  What  is  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  whole  mixture  ? 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  the  present  values  of  ;f  808  los. 
due  2  years  hence,  according  as  simple  or  compound  interest  is 
reckoned,  money  being  worth  5  per  cent. 

4.  A  man  buys  eggs  at  a  certain  price  per  score  and  sells  them 
at  half  that  price  per  doz. ;  what  is  his  gaiin  or  loss  per  cent.  ? 
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Hiatoiy. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

(Answer'  three  questions  onfy,) 

1.  Name  with  dates  the  chief  events  of  Victoria's  reign. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  various  Reform  Bilb  of  this 
century,  and  state  the  changes  they  have  effected. 

3.  What  historical  events  are  connected  with  the  following 
places : — Utrecht,  Bunker's  Hill,  Crecy,  Hastings,  Worcester, 
Dunbar,  Waterloo,  Ramilies,  Quebec  ? 

4-,  Who  were  the  chief  writers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ?  What 
period  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  Augustan  age  of  English  Literature '? 

Teaching:, 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

(Ansztfer  two  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  h— 
{a)  The  Cotton  Plant. 

(b)  English  Fruit  Trees. 

(V)  The  Moods  of  Verbs. 

(d)  For  Infants.— A  Country  Walk. 

\e)  For  Infants.— The  Herring. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  the  combinations  of  letters  which  present 
difficulty  to  a  child  owin^  to  their  varied  pronunciation  in 
different  words.    Give  specimen  words. 

3.  Show  how  you  teach  subtraction  to  young  children. 

4.  For  what  purpose  do  you  ^ve  Object  Lessons  ?  State  the 
various  kinds  of  lessons  you  give  for  developing  the  various 
faculties  of  a  child. 


%t^i^  m  Peittal  Jlrit^mtiw. 


Standard  I. 

I.  What  are  4  plus  5  plus  6  ?  15.  Ans. 
'     2.  What  is  the  half  of  15  ?                      7  J.  Ans. 

3.  Take  twice  six  from  three  times  seven, 

9.  Ans. 

4.  If  I  give  6  boys  8  apples  each,  how  many  shall 
I  give  away  ?  48.  Ans. 

5.  How  much  would  they  cost  at  4  a  penny  ? 

IS.  Ans. 

6.  8  X  s  —  30*  io«  Ans. 

7.  How  many  boots  make  7  pairs  P         14.  Ans. 

8.  What  does  fourteen  mean  ? 

Four  and  ten.  Ans. 

9.  How  many  quarters  can  I  get  from  5  apples  ?   . 

20.  Ans. 

10.  I  had  a  score  of  apples,  and  gave  a  dozen  away ; 
how  many  had  1  left  ?  8.  Ans. 

II.  A  boy  had  30  nuts :  to  how  many  of  his  play- 
mates could  he  give  4  each  ?  7.  Ans. 

12.  How  many  would  he  have  left  F         2.  Ans. 

13.  How  many  penny  books  can  I  get  for  28.  2d.  P 

26.  Ans. 

14.  Which  of  these  two  figures  represents  the  larger 
number?  2.  Ans. 

15.  Find  the  cost  of  3  pounds  of  sugar  at  2jd. 
per  pound.  7^d.  Ans. 

16.  What   change   would    you   receive   out  of   a 
shilling?  4^d.  Ans. 

17.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  3d.  a  pound  can 
I  get  for  IS*  6d.  ?  6.  Ans. 


18.  What  is  the  difference  between  six  sixpences 
and  half-a-crown  ?  6d.  Ans. 

19.  What  gold  coin  can  you  get  for  two  crowns  ? 

Half-a-sovereign.  Ans. 

20.  Find  the  cost  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  b^ 
at  9d.  a  pound.  is.  i^d.  Ans. 

Standard  H. 

1.  What  is  the  quarter  of  7,  8,  and  9  ?      6.  Ans. 

2.  A  butcher  has  2  score  sheep;  he  sells  15  and 
kills  II ;  how  many  has  he  left  ?  14.  Ans. 

3.  There  are  8  desks  and  7  boys  in  a  desk ;  how 
many  boys  are  there  altogether?  56.  Ans. 

4.  How  many  boys  will  be  left  after  3  rows  have 
been  dismissed  ?  35.  Ans. 

(Note. — 5  rows  of  7  each  would  be  left). 

•  5.  I  give  7  boys  7  marbles  each,  and  have  one  left ; 
how  many  had  I  at  first  ?  50.  Ans. 

6.  17  +  5-^11x9  —  4-r7«  2.  Ans. 

7.  There  are  20  rooks  in  a  tree;  a  fanner  shoots  a 
quarter  of  them ;  how  many  are  left  ?         15.  Ans. 

8.  What  do  you  call  the  number  which  is  made  up 
of  nine  tens  ?  Ninety.  Ans. 

9.  How  many  shillings  are  equal  to  90  pence  ? 

7^.  Ans. 

10.  How  many  twopenny  buns  can  you  get   for 
7s.  6d.  ?  45.  Ans. 

11.  What  is  the  cost  of  half-a-dozen  oranges  at  two 
for  ijd.  ?  4^.  Ans. 

12.  How  many  farthings  is  that  ?  18.  Ans. 

13.  Find  the  cost  of  7  lbs.  of  bacon  at  8d.  a  pound. 

4s.  8d.  Ans. 

14.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  sove- 
reign? 15s.  4d.  Ans. 

15.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  a  pound-and-a- 
half  of  beef?  24.  Ans. 

16.  H6w  many  dzys  are  there  in  September? 

30.  Ans. 

17.  If  a  boy  save  a  penny  a  day  what  will  he  save 
in  a  month  ?  2  s.  4d.  Ans. 

18.  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  an  hour-and-ft- 
half  ?  90.  Ans. 

19.  Find  the  price  of  half-a-pound  of  tea  at  half-a- 
crown  a  pound.    Give  the  answer  in  farthings. 

60.  Ans. 

20J  How  many  walnuts  at  8  a  penny  could  you  get 
for  8Jd.  ?  68.  Ans. 

Standard  III. 

1.  What  is  ten  times  75  ?  750.  Ans. 

2.  How  many  more  is  required  to  make  a  thousand  ? 

250.  Ans. 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  a  thousand  farthings  ? 

jQi  OS.  lod.  Ans. 

4.  How  many  apples  must  be  cut  up  to  give  26 
girls  a  quarter  each  ?  7.  Ans. 

5.  What  part  of  an  apple  would  be  left  ? 

\,  Ans. 

6.  How  old  is  a  boy  this  year  who  was  bom  in 
1879  ?  9  years.  Ans» 
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7.  What  is  the  half  of  half-a-guinea  ? 

5s.  3d.  Ans. 

8.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  half-a-guinea  P 

126.  Ans. 

9.  Which  of  these  figures  represents  the  largest 
number?  i,  Ans, 

10.  AVhat  would  5  dozen  apples  cost  at  a  halfpenny 
each  ?  2S.  6d.  Ans. 

11.  From  £^  take  7  times  5s.  £^  5s.  Ans. 

12.  Find  the  price  of  4^  lbs.  of  mutton  at  lod.  a 
pound.  3s.  pd.  Ans. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  }  lb.  of  butter  at  is.  8d.  a 
pound  ?  IS.  3d.  Ans. 

14.  Take  is.  3d.  from  half-a-sovereign. 

8s.  9d.  Ans. 

15.  A  person  bought  80  eggs  at  is.  3d.  a  score ; 
how  much  did  they  cost  ?  5s.  Ans. 

16.  Find  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  milk  at  2d.  a  pint. 

IS.  4d.  Ans. 

17.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  a  week  ? 

168.  Ans. 

18.  How  many  days  are  there  in  2  years  ? 

730,  Ans. 

19.  If  a  boy  earn  sixpence  every  day,  how  much 
will  he  get  for  the  month  of  September  ? 

15s.  Ans. 

20.  What  is  the  cost  of  3  stone  of  potatoes  at  a 
penny  a  pound  ?  3s.  6d.  Ans. 

Standard  IV. 

1.  How  many  less  than  a  hundred  is  4  times  19  P 

34.  Ans. 

2.  Divide  200  nuts  equally  among  17  boys  and  23 
girls;  how  many  is  that  for  eachp  5.  Ans. 

3.  I  bought  7  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and 
sold  it  at  IS.  8d. ;  how  much  did  I  gain  ? 

2S.  I  id.  Ans. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  9  lbs.  of  beef  at  9^d.  per  lb. 

8s.  i^.  Ans. 

5.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  sove- 
reign P  IIS.  io|d.  Ans. 

6.  How  many  half-crown  hats  can  be  bought  for 
£1  i2s.  6d.  ?  29.  Ans. 

7.  How  much  is  }  of  a  sovereign?        i6s.  Ans. 

8.  What  change  would  you  get  out  of  a  crown  afler 
buying  16  eggs  at  is.  6d.  a  dozen  P  3s   Ans. 

9.  A  horse  ruiis  a  mile  in  3  minutes ;  how  far  could 
it  go  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  at  the  same  rate  P 

25  miles.  Ans. 

10.  How  many  minutes  has  a  boy  been  over  his 
sums  who  takes  from  2.45  to  3.25  P  40.  Ans. 

11.  Find  the  price  of  3  gross  of  buttons  at  4^d. 
per  dozen.  13s.  6d.  Ans. 

12.  What  part  of  a  foot  is  half-an-inch.    ^.  Ans. 

13.  If  I  run  220  yards  in  a  minute,  how  long  will  it 
take  to  run  a  mile  P  8  minutes.  Ans. 

14.  How  many  stone  are  there  in  half-a-cwt.  ? 

4.  Ans. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  cwt.  of  sugar  at  3d.  a 
pound  P  jQi  8s.  Ans. 

16.  Divide  the  quarter  of  jQi  8$.  amons;  16  boys; 
how  much  is  diat  for  each  P  5|d.  Ans. 


17.  If  two  ounces  of  pepper  cost  3jd.,  what  does 
it  cost  a  pound  P  2s.  4d.  Ans. 

18.  If  seven  sheep  cost  ;£2i,  what  will  5  cost? 

£iS.  Ans. 

19.  What  is  the  area  of  a  ceiling  in  square  yards, 
which  is  IS  ft.  long  and  12ft.  broad  P  20.  Ans. 

20.  What  would  it  cost  whitewashing  at  a  halfpenny 
a  square  foot  P  7s.  6d.  Ans. 

Standard  V. 

1.  Take  the  square  of  9  from  the  square  of  10. 

19,  Ans. 

2.  What  is  the  G.C.M.  of  72  and  96  P     24.  Ans. 

3.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

60.  Ans. 

4.  Which  is  greater,  i  or  |  ?  i.  Ans. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  P  A-  ^ns. 

6.  Take  i  from  }.  tt-  Ans. 

7.  What  fraction  of  a  florin  is  8d.  P  \.  Ans. 

8.  I  give  16  girls  a  third  of  an  apple  each ;  how 
many  apples  must  I  cut  up  P  6.  Ans. 

9.  How  much  should  I  have  left  P  f.  Ans, 

10.  How  many  twelfths  are  there  in  §  P    8.  Ans. 

11.  After  spending  |  of  my  money,  what  fraction 
have  I  left?  |.  Ans. 

12.  If  I  have  half-a-crown  left,  how  much  had  I  at 
first  P  8s.  9d.  Ans. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  f  of  half-a- 
crown  and  4  of  a  florin  P  2d.  Ans. 

14.  Find  the  cost  of  3  tons  5  cwt.  at  los.  a  ton. 

£1  i2s.  6d.  Ans. 

15.  If  9  horses  are  worth  ;^225,  how  many  horses 
could  I  get  for  ;£ioo  P  4»  Ans. 

16.  If  6  horses  plough  a  field  in   five  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  4  horses  ?  7|  days.  Ans. 

17.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;£'200  for  3  years 
at  4  per  cent.  £^A'  Ans. 

18.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  ^^450  at  3i  P^^ 
cent,  for  2  years  P  £zi  los.  Ans. 

19.  I  bought  a  horse  for  ;£ 50,  and  sold  it  to  gain 
50  per  cent. ;  how  much  did  I  get  for  it  P 

£lS^  Ans. 

20.  A  piano,  which  cost  ^30,  was  sold  at  a  loss  of 
20  per  cent. ;  what  was  received  for  it  ? 

;^24.  Ans. 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

I.  I  give  i  of  an  apple  to  Harry,  |  to  John,  and 
the  rest  to  Will ;  what  is  Will's  share  ?        tt-  Ans. 
a.  How  many  tenths  are  there  in  13I P 

136.  Ans. 

3.  Which  is  greater,  '5  or  '35  P  'S-  Ans. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  ?  '15-  Ans. 

5.  What  vulgar  fraction  is  equal  to  this  decimal  P 

/^.  Ans. 

6.  Which  is  greater,  -47  or  '470  P 

Both  alike.  Ans. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  '4  and  '4  P 

•04.  Ans. 

8.  Express  the  difference  as  a  vulgar  fraction  in  its 
lowest  terms.  -f^*  Ans. 

9.  Multiply  '0705  by  100.  7*05.  Ans. 
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10.  Find  the  value  of  '975  of  jQi» 

19s.  6d.  Ans. 

11.  What  is  the  value  of  •428571  of  half-a-guinea  ? 

4s.  6d.  Ans. 

12.  What  decimal  of  a  shilling  is  ^\d.  ? 

■625.  Ans. 

13.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;^250  for  6  months 
at  2  J  per  cent.  jQ^  2s.  6d.  Ans. 

14.  \Vhat  is  5  per  cent,  on  £$6*j  8s.  9d. 

;^28  7s.  5id.  Ans. 

15.  An  agent  is  paid  5  per  cent,  commission,  and 
receives  £14  9s.  6d. ;  how  much  has  he  collected  ? 

;^289  10s.  Ans. 

16.  In  what  time  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself 
at  4  per  cent,  f  25  years.  Ans. 

17.  What  is  the  area  of  a  square  room  in  square 
yards,  which  is  60  ft.  round  ?  25.  Ans. 

18.  If  I  bought  a  knife  for  9d.y  and  sold  it  for  is., 
what  did  I  gain  per  cent.  ?  33^.  Ans. 

19.  If  I  bought  it  for  is.,  and  sold  it  for  9d.,  what 
did  I  lose  per  cent.  ?  25.  Ans. 

20.  In  a  school  of  450  children  96  per  cent,  passed 
in  reading ;  how  many  failed  ?  18.  Ans. 


^jonb0n  (tlnifaersitij  Patrkulation. 


The  following  new  instructions  respecting  the  mode 
of  entry  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  the 
University  of  London  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  those  of  our  readers  who  intend  to  pass  that  exa- 
mination. 

The  registrar  gives  notice  that  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  candidates  for  the  examinations 
of  the  university,  all  candidates  for  matriculation  will 
henceforth  be  required  to  comply  with  the  following 
instructions  : — 

1.  Not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  examination  every  candidate  must  apply 
to  the  registrar  by  letter  for  a  Fonn  of  Entry ^  which, 
together  with  all  particulars  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  examination,  will  be  sent  to  him  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  the  application. 

2.  This  form,  duly  filled  up,  must  be  returned  to 
the  registrar  not  less  than  four  weeks  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination,  and  with  it,  in  the  same 
cover ^  must  be  sent  {a)  the  candidate's  certificate  ofage, 
and  (Jf)  his  fee  for  the  examination. 

No  candidate's  name  will  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates  unless  his  form  of  entry,  certificate  of  age, 
and  fee  shall  have  been  received  at  the  university  on  or 
before  the  fourth  Monday  before  the  commencement 
of  the  examination. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  closing  of  the  list,  and 
not  previously,  each  candidate's  certificate  and  fee  will 
be  acknowledged,  his  certificate  will  be  returned,  and 
a  number,  by  which  he  is  to  be  designated  throughout 
the  examination,  will  be  assigned  to  him. 

Examiners  in  the  Universii-v  of  London,  1888. 

Latin,— FroL  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  D.Lit.,  LL.D.,  and 
Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Greek.— Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  W.  Wayte,  M.A. 


English. — Prof.  E.  Arber,  and  Henry  Craik,  Esq.,M.A. 

French. — Rev.  E.  Brette,  B.D.,  and  A.  Esclangon, 
Esq. 

German. — Prof.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  and  Herman 
Hager,  Ph.D. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science. — Prof.  Adamson,  LL.D., 
and  Prof.  Knight,  M.A. 

Political  Economy. — Prof.  C.  E.  Bastable,  M.A.,  and 
Prof.  I.  S.  Nicholson,  D.Sc,  M.A. 

Physics.— V\oi.  FitzGerald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  R.  T. 
Glazebrook,  M.A. 

Chemistry.— ?tof.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  and  Prof. 
W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc. 

Mathematics.— Viol.  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  M.A.,  and  J. 
Larmor,  M.A,  D.Sc. 

Botany.— YxoL  O.  Bower,  M.A.,  and  Prof.  H.  M. 
Ward,  M.A. 

Zoology. — Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  and  Adam 
Sedgwick,  M.A. 

Geology.— Ytoi.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  and  Prof.  W. 
Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A. 

Physiology. — Prof.  J.  N.  Langley,  M.A.,  and  Prof. 
Schafer. 


^ablixattons  ^crtxb^Hr. 


Bell,  G.,  and  Sons^ 

Greek  Testament  Selectbns.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
The  Building  of  the  British  Isles.     By  A.  J.  Jukes- Browne, 

B.A..  F.G.S. 
The  Cambridge  Texts,  wth  Notes  : — 
Virgil's  iltneid,  Books  i  &  2. 

,,      Georgics,  Books  i  and  2,  3  and  4. 
„       Bucolics. 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Books  I  and  2,  3  and  4. 

Blackie  and  Son^ 

:  Earth  Knowledge.     Part  II.    By  Wi  Jerome  Harrison  and 
H.Rowland  Wakefield. 
Whisk  and  Buzz.     By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Garlick. 
Ablett's  Drawing  Series  for  the  Standards. 

Chambers,  W.  and  B.— 

Our  Animal  Friends. 

Carwen,  J.,  and  Sons— 

The  School   Music  Teacher.     By  John  Evans  and  W.  G. 

McNaught. 
The  Call  to  Song.     By  J.  Evans  and  A.  L.  Cowley. 

Educational  Supply  Association,  The— 

Twelve  Rules  for  helping  English  people  to  rersember  French 
Genders. 

Heywood,  John- 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  A.  Gardiner. 
Second  Grade    Perspective,    Parts  11  and  12.      By  G.  O. 
Blacker. 

Hirschfeld  Bros. 

Hossfeld's  New  Method  for  Learning  the  Spanish  Language. 
By  Tomas  Enrique  Gurrin. 

Marcus  Ward  &  Co.— 

The  Oriel  Geographical  Reader.    Standard  H. 

National  Society,  The— 

A  Summary  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Roval  Commission, 
1886— 1888.     By  E.  Herbert  Lyon. 

Nelson,  T.,  and  Sons— 

The  Royal  Star  Arithmetic  Cards.    Standards  L  to  VIL 
The  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers — Great  Authors. 

Sonnenschein  and  Go.— 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.     Parts  6  and  7. 
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Miners  ^thxxtu 

KULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  om  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3.0*  When  a  pseudon]rm  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  legibly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  oflSce  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — •  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street^  Ludgate  Hill^  London^  E,C, 


Algebra. 
I.  J.  D.  M.— Prove  that 

23  n 

=  l  +  i  +  iH-...  +  i. 
Let  tilt  d^t  //g,...  (i^  represent  the  first  differ ences  of  the  series 


^,  =    -  i  ; 


=  i; 


1.2.3 

&€.,  &C. 

rf._,  =  (_  ,)»  +  .  ^.^.^■..{n-^) 

I  .2.3...  H 

=     (_    ,)»  +  !   I. 

n 
The  («  +  l)th  term  of  series 

o,  I,  (I  +  4)»  («  +  i  +  *)»•••  (i  +  4  +  i  +•••  +  }^ 

is  the  sum  of  l,  4*  i**"  — 
n 

The  first  order  of  differences  of 

o.  I,  (I  +  4).  (I  +  4  +  4).-  (1  +  4+4  +...  +  ;') 

is  the  series  I,  4»  4»  •••  -  » 
n 

If  Di,  D.2,  Da,...D„  represent  the  first  difference s  of  the  above 
series, 

.*.  Da  =  </i,   Dg  =  r/j,...  Dh  =  ^n-i  ; 

The  («  +  l)th  term  of  the  above  series,  putting  a  for  first 
terra 

=r  «  +  D,  «  +  D,  l^!L=Jl  +  D3  'ii'-L-.-Oi^^Jl^  +.. 

1.2  1.2.3 

+  D»_i  n  +  D« 
(But  rt  =  o,  Di  =  I,  Da  =  ^1  =  -  4» 
Dg  =  iU  =  4." 
D,  =  ^,_,  =   (-  i)--nl) 

1.2  ^  1.2.3 

-...   +(-  !)*•*-»  i 

=  Cx-  C,  X  4  +  Cg  X  4-... 

+  (-  i)»-*-«C.  X  I; 

...  Ci-?2  +  ^-..,  +  (-  i)*  +  '  ^ 
23  '       '  « 


=  1  +  4  +  4  +•••  +  -• 


Q.  E.  D. 


*      25 


2.  4lh  Year  P.  T. — From  each  of  a  number  of  gold  coins 
a  person  filed  a  fifth  part,  and  had  passed  |  of  them,  gaining 
thereby  52s.  6d.,  when  the  rest  were  seized  as  light  coin,  except 
one  with  which  the  man  decamped,  having  lost  on  the  whole 
I  as  much  as  he  had  gained  before  ;  how  many  coins  were  there 
at  first  ? 

Gain  on  each  coin  passed  =  \  of  its  value, 
Loss      „         „      seized  =  \         ,,         ; 

.•.(^'-Ox*  =  (-l)(fxj) 

4  (2Jr  -  S) 
25 

^  7f 

25 

8jf  —  20  =  7j: 

8j:  -  7j:  =  20 

.*.  X  =  20. 

.•.  No.  of  coins  =  20.     Ans. 

3.  Felix. — Given  --   ^    /-  =  -7=  +- — - — ^  *  to  find 

value  of  X, 

a^x rt_        I 

a     ^     I  —a*x 

=  ('  +  ^  ^^  (i  —a  Vx) 
I  -  fl  v'x 

=  I  +  rt  Vx 
—  a  =  \/x  +  flj: 
ax  +  y/x  =  —  a 

x  + =  —  I 


^     /I     ^  V2«/  4«* 


Vjc  +  : 


_  I  -  40^ 


^^  = Ti 


•.,.{ 


■}■ 


Or,  ;r  =  '-4^':k2Vi-4/x«+l 
4/?* 

—  2  —  4/2'  J:  2  \/l  —  i^-* 

4«' 

-  (^  -^  2g*)  :fc  V^I  —  4tf^ 
"  2a* 
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4.  W.  Masters. — ^A  banker  gives  £\\o  15s.  cash  for  a 
bill  ;  his  profit  is  is.  4d.     Find  the  true  discount  on  the  bill. 

Present  worth  of  bill  =  j^4io  15*.  +  is.  4d. 

s  Z410  x^s.  4d. ; 
Discount  =  Interest  on  Present  Worth, 

And,  Difference  between  Discount  and   Interest  =  Interest 
on  Discount. 

Let  X  =  Interest  on  ^^i  in  fraction  of  a  pound  for  the  given 
time  at  the  given  rate, 

Then,  4ioJf  x  j:  X  x  =  t*^ 
24649**  =  4 
IS7X  =  2 

.'.  *  =  Tfr- 
/.  Discount  =  (4io}jJ  x  tIt);C 
724649       _1W 

=  W;^ 

=  ;f  5  4s.  8d.    Ans. 

Tris^onometry. 
I.  Wiltshire  Yokel.— If  a  point  be  taken  within  a  triangle 
so  that  the  sides  subtend  equal  angles  at  it,  and  a,  B,  yhe  tne 
distances  of  this  point  from  the  angular  points  of  the  triangle, 
show  that 

«'  +  ^  +  .>  =   2{a^  +  p^-^y^)-i-±^^-^^^^, 

V3 
(  Todhunier's  *  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.  *) 


Let  ABC  denote  the  triangle,  and  O  the  point  within  it 

Then  the  angles  AOB,   BOC,  COA  are  all  equal,  so  that 
each  is  120°. 

Let  OA  =  tt,  OB  =  ft  OC  =  7. 

Then,  BC^  =  BO"  +  CO*  -  2BO .  CO  cos  I20% 

That  is,  a«  =  j8*  +  7*  +  /37 ; 

Similarly,  ^  =  7*  +  a*  +  7a, 

And,  r*  =  a'  +  /3«  -f  tt/3  ; 

.*.  By  addition, 

tf»  +  ^  +  f»  =  2  (tt"  +  /3«  +  y»)  +  a/3  +  /J7  +  70. 
Now,  area  of  triangle  BOC  =  J  /37  sin  120" 

-  ?W3. 

"■   ~^' 

Similarly,  area  of  triangle  COA  =  ^^ — 3, 

4 


And,  „ 

Hence,  by  addition, 


AOB  = 


agvj. 


vr 


Area  of  triangle  ABC  =  (a/J  -f  /37  +  70)  — i, 

4 

/.  a/3  +  /37  H-  7a  =  -1— .area  of  triangle  ABC. 
V3 
Wherefore, 

«.  +  ^  +  ^  =   2  („.  ^.  ^  +  ^)  +  4  area  of  triangle 

V3 


2.  Wiltshire  Yokel.— Show  that  the  length  of  the  straight 
line  drawn  to  bisect  the  angle  A  of  a  triangle,  and  terminated 

by  the  opposite  side  is  ?*L£2ii_^. 

(  TodkuftUr^s  *  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.') 

A 


In  the  triangle  ABC  let  AD  bisect  the  angle  BAC. 
Then,  area  of  triangle  BAD  =  ^  BA.  AD  sin  BAD 
ss  ^  r  •  AD  sin  i  A  ; 
Similarly,  area  of  triangle  CAD  s  ^  ^  •  AD  sin  ^  A ; 
Hence,  by  addition, 

J  AD  (*  +  f)  sin  J  A  =  area  of  triangle  ABC 
=  ^  ^r  sin  A 
=  At  sin  I A  C3S  ^  Ay 

,    AD  =  ^^i\ 
6  +  c 
Note, — Please  refer  to  Rule  i  of  Query  Column. 

Arithmetic* 

I.  Annie  Lindsay. — ^Two  houses  are  built  by  two  sets  of 
men  in  days  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  20  :  27.  If  each  set  had 
worked  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day,  the  ratio  would  have 
been  2:3.  If  each  had  been  built  by  the  other  set  of  men 
working  as  they  actually  did  the  ratio  would  have  been  108  :  125. 
If  30  men  were  employed  on  the  first  who  worked  9  hours  a  day, 
how  manv  were  employed  on  the  second  and  how  many  hours  a 
day  did  they  work  ?    ^Marlborough  Arithmetic) 

(i)  Time  for  1st  house  :  Time  for  2nd  house 

::   No.  of  men  in  1st  set  x  No.  of  hours  per  day  x  20 
:  No.  of  men  in  2nd  set  x  No.  of  hours  per  day  x  27. 

(2)  Time  for  1st  house  :  Time  for  2nd  house 

::   Number  of  men  in  1st  set  x  2 
:    Number  of  men  in  2nd  set  X  3. 

(3)  Time  for  1st  house  :  Time  for  2nd  house 

: :  No.  of  men  in  2nd  set  X  No,  of  hours  per  day  X  loS 
:  No.  of  men  in  1st  set  X  Na  of  hours  per  day  x  125. 
Let  M  stand  for  number  of  men  in  2nd  set,  and  H  for  number 
of  hours  they  work  per  (Jay. 

(tt)  No.  of  men  in  1st  set  x  No.  of  hours  per  day  X  20 

:  No.  of  men  in  2nd  set  X  No.  of  hours  per  day  x  27 
::   No.  of  men  in  1st  set  x  2 
:  No.  of  men  in  2nd  set  x  3 ; 

/.  S^  X  ^  X  i^is^  :  M  X  H  X  i?7  ::  3^  X  ^  :  M  X  s 
10  5 

10  M  =  M  X  H 

/.  H  =  10. 

QS)  No.  of  men  in  1st  set  X  2  :  No.  of  men  in  2nd  set  X  3 

::  No.  of  men  in  2nd  set  X  No«  of  hours  per  day  x  108 

:  No.  of  men  in  1st  set  X  No.  of  hours  per  day  X  125 ; 

.-.  S^si  X  i^  :  M  X  s  ::  M  X  V>  X  ^  :  ifc»  X  ^  X  125 

M  X  M  =  625 
.-.  M  =  \/'625 
=  25. 

,',  Number  of  men  in  2nd  set  =  25  "1 
Number  of  hours  per  day    =   10.  J 
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Geometry. 

I.  A  Student.— A  series  of  circles  touch  a  fixed  straight 
line  at  a  fixed  point ;  show  that  the  tangents  at  the  points  where 
they  cut  a  parallel  fixed  straight  line  all  touch  a  fixed  circle? 
( Tadhunter^ 


Let  A  be  the  fixed  point  in  the  fixed  straight  line. 

Let  a  circle  which  touches  the  fixed  straight  line  at  A  cut  the 
fixed  parallel  straight  line  at  B  and  C. 

Draw  a  tangent  to  this  circle  at  B,  and  let  it  meet  the  fixed 
straight  line  at  D. 

Draw  AE  perpendicular  to  BD  produced,  and  AF  perpendi- 
cular to  BC.    Join  AB,  AC. 

iVfl^— Z  DBA  =  Z  ACB.  (in.  33.) 
And  Z  ABC  =  Z  ACB,  (I.  4.) 
because  AF  passes  through  the  centre  (III,  19),    and  conse- 
quenily  bisects  BC  (III.  3). 

/.  Z  DBA  =:  Z  ABC.     (Ax.  i.) 
Hence  in  the  two  triangles  ABE,  ABF, 
The  side  AB  is  common, 

Z  ABE  =  Z  DBA, 
And  Z  AEB  =r  Z  AFB,  (Ax.  11.) 
.-.  AE  =  AF,    (L  26.) 
Hence  the  straight  line  through  B  will  touch  at  E  the  circle 
described  from  A  as  centre  with  radius  equal  to  the  fixed 
length  AF. 

Similarly  the  tangent  at  C  to  the  circle  will  touch  the  same 
fixed  circle. 

In  the  same  manner  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  tangents 
to  any  other  circle,  which  touches  the  fixed  straight  Kne  at  A, 
at  the  Doints  where  it  cuts  the  fixed  parallel  straight  Kne,  will 
touch  the  same  fixed  circle. 

Q.  E.  D. 

General 

I.  Mechanic— One  pound  of  lead  (S.G.  11)  is  tied  to  a 
piece  of  cork  (S.G.  '22),  and  when  they  are  put  inVater,  one- 
half  of  the  coric  is  immersed. 
How  much  does  the  cork  weigh  ?         {Bfackic's  '  Mechanics.') 
Weight  of  lead        j  weight  of  cork 

II  .  *22 

=  Weight  of  water  displaced  ; 
If  W  represent  weight  of  cork  in  lbs., 

Then,    L^  +  i:^Jpi  =  (I  +  W)lbs. 


IT  + 


I  +  w 


•22 

25  w 

II 

I  +  2sw  =  II  +  II  w 

25W  -  II  W  =11-1 
14  W  =   10 

.-.  W  =  f 
.\  Weight  of  cork  =  4  lb. 

2.  Eighteen. — We  must  compfiment  yon  upon  rour  excel- 
lent writing.  Your  book  bst  is  very  good.  Wrigley  s  '  Mathe- 
matical Problems'  is  a  capital  boc^  You  can  get  a  secondhand 
copy  for  a  few  shillings.  Perhaps  the  best  recent  book  on 
Mechanism  is  Professor  Kennedy^  *  Principles  of  Mechanism,' 
Macmillan  and  Co.  If  you  want  to  study  Conic  Sections 
analytically,  get  C.  Smith's  'Conic  Sections,'  Macmillan,  7s,  6d. 

3.  Plymouth. — Have  ^ou  read  the  new  regulations  ?  If  so 
you  will  have  noticed  the  importance  attached  to  blackboard. 
Study  that  branch  of  the  work  and  apply  for  permission  to  take 
that  subject  at  a  training  college. 


4.  Nant. — ^The  book  you  name  is  a  good  one.  But  you 
must  remember  that  the  enunciations  given  at  Christmas  will 
be  nearly  in  the  words  used  by  Potts  and  Todhunter.  Hence, 
if  you  are  not  familiar  with  them,  you  may  not  recognise  them, 
and  if  you  fail  to  identify  the  propositions  you  cannot  prove 
them.  As  to  symbols,  refer  to  the  subject  of  Euclid  in  this 
magazine  for  this  month,  page  333.  You  must  observe  the  in- 
structions on  the  paper  given  you. 

5.  Mater. — Any  sta^e  except  the  ist  and  2nd.  Choose  the 
one  you  prefer,  and  we  will  then  recommend  books. 

6.  See  Why. — We  suppose  you  mean  the  subjects  in  Latin 
and  Greek  if  you  take  it.  You  do  not  expect  us  to  print  the 
Syllabus.  For  January,  1889,  the  Latin  subject  is  *  Sallust's 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline.'  For  June,  1889,  the  Latin  subject  is 
Vergil's  ifcieid,  Books  I.  and  II.  For  January,  1889,  the  Greek 
subject  is  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI.  For  June,  1889,  the  Greek 
subject  is  Cyropscdia,  Book  V.  For  a  detailed  Sylkbus,  write 
to  the  Registrar,  Burh'ngton  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

7.  Chick. — We  believe  you  can.  Make  application  and 
enquire. 

8.  Cariad.— The  large  hand  is  the  worst.  The  curves 
badly  shaped,  down  straight  strokes  uneven,  and  here  and  there 
bent.  The  slant  is  uniform  and  correct.  Writing  shows  pro- 
mise. 70  per  cent.  Small  hand  is  bold  and  legible.  It  only 
lacks  smoothness,  elegance.  Try  good  ink  and  a  suitable  pen. 
85  per  cent. 

9.  W.R.S. — Undoubtedly  the  best  books  for  your  purpose 
are  C.  Snriith's  *  Conic  Sections,*  Macmillan,  7s.  6d.,  and  Wil- 
liamson's *  Differential  Calculus,'  Longman  and  Co.,  ics.  6d. 
They  may  seem  hard  at  first,  but  they  are  quite  .within  your 
capacity.    The  remainder  will  be  given  next  month. 


Scurwt  ^aita. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  letter  to  Nature  has  called 
attention  to  what  are  called  functionless  organs. 
Organic  Nature  is,  he  says,  fiill  of  structures  which 
are  either  wholly  or  partly  functionless.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  abort^,  sometimes  degenerated,  some- 
times rudimentary,  sometimes  representative.  But 
under  whatever  name  the  Darwinian  philosophy 
almost  invariably  explains  them  as  structures  or  parts 
of  structures  which  must  have  once  been  useful  and 
have  become  functionless  by  atrophy  or  disuse ;  they 
are  interpreted  as  relics  of  a  past  in  which  they  were 
useful,  never  as  utilities  which  are  yet  to  be.  I  have 
often  thought,  says  the  duke,  that  if  the  doctrine  of 
development  be  true  functionless  organs  must  be,  as 
often  as  not,  the  germs  of  potential  use  and  not 
necessarily  at  all  the  remains  of  past  actual  use, 
organs  in  the  process  of  being  built  up  for  the 
discharge  of  a  very  definite  and  peculiar  function,  a 
function  for  which  they  are  not  yet  fit  or  but  very 
imperfectly  fitted.  Such  a  view  if  true  would  not  tell 
against  development  or  evolution,  but  it  would  tell 
and  tell  fatally  against  the  element  of  fortuity  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  natural  selection. 

In  reply  to  the  duke  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester 
states  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  origin  of 
species  by  natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  everywhere  being  more  completely  demonstrated  by 
reasoning  and  observation.  Mr  J.  T.  Hurst  asks  if  we 
are  to  expect  that  the  coccyx  is  prophetic  of  a  tail  to 
the  human  family  or  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  rudimentary  covering  of  hair  on  the  human 
body  will  develop  into  a  warm  coat  similar  to  that  of 
the  bear  or  the  beaver. 
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The  great  volcanic  eruption  in  KrakataO  in  1883 
can  hardly  be  yet  forgotten.  Before  the  eruption  the 
island  was  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  all  trace 
of  which  was  obliterated  by  that  alarming  event.  Dr. 
M.  Tent  has  just  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  island.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  all  vegetable  life 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  island.  Most 
surprising  therefore  is  it  to  learn  that  at  the  present 
time  a  very  considerable  vegetation  has  sprung  up, 
eleven  species  of  ferns  were  collected.  Examination 
showed  that  fresh  water  Algae  had  covered  the  pumice 
stone  and  cinders  and  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
ferns  much  as  they  prepare  a  soil  in  which  flowering 
plants  will  germinate  and  thrive.  Beside  ferns  there 
were  found  many  plants  which  are  known  to  appear 
very  soon  on  recently  raised  coral  islands.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  vegetable  life  of  the  island  has 
been  renewed  is  most  striking  and  instructive. 

From  time  to  time  testimony  continues  to  be  borne 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  study  of  physics. 
Sometimes  it  is  on  account  of  the  educational  value 
of  it,  sometimes  it  is  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  many  other  sciences.  The 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  only  recently  decided 
to  issue  a  new  and  more  general  syllabus  for  elemen- 
tary students.  Professor  Gardiner  in  an  address  to 
the  British  Medical  Association  gave  utterance  to  a  re- 
markably strong  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  physics  to  the 
medical  practitioner.  We  quote  an  extract  from  his 
speech,  *  When  we  consider,'  he  said,  *  how  completely 
modern  science  has  demonstrated  the  subordination 
of  living  bodies  and  physiological  processes,  not  to  a 
wholly  detatched  set  of  laws  termed  vital,  but  to  all 
the  most  elementary  laws  of  matter ;  and  further  the 
correlation  of  all  the  physical  forces  throughout  the 
universe,  so  that  the  living  body  and  its  environment 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  throughout  infinite  space 
and  time,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  I  think,  that  some 
kind  of  systematised  instruction  in  physics,  and  not  a 
mere  elementary  examination  in  mechanics,  should  be 
an  essential  part  of  an  education  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  profession.  And  when  we  further  consider 
that  most  of  the  great  advances  in  medical  diagnoses 
in  the  present  day  through  the  stethoscope,  microscope, 
laryngoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  sphygmograph,  and 
electrcity  as  applied  to  muscle  and  nerve,  involve 
applications  of  pure  physics  which  are  neither  remote 
from  practice,  nor  yet  to  be  easily  mastered  by  the 
beginner,  and  that  in  the  case  of  electricity  and  other 
physical  reagents,  even  heat  and  cold,  we  are  every  day 
extending  the  domain  of  these  sciences  in  therapeutics 
and  still  more  perhaps  in  preventive  medicine  and 
sanitary  science,  their  claim  for  an  extended  recognition 
in  teaching  seems  to  be  enormously  enhanced.  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  physical  laboratory 
will  become  an  absolutely  essential  preliminary  step  in 
the  education  of  the  physician  of  the  future,  and  that 
those  who  have  not  undergone  this  training  will  be 
hopelessly  distanced  in  the  race." 
*  * 

'  Sir  Philip  Magnus  reports  that  in  the  present  year 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
candidates  examined  for  the  certificates  in  technology. 
In  1887,  5508  were  examined,  of  whom  3090  passed, 
in  i888,  6166  were  examined,  of  whom  3510  passed. 


Examinations  have  been  held  this  year  in  49  subjects. 
The  subjects  in  which  the  least  number  of  candidates 
presented  themselves  are  those  connected  with  the 
chemical  industries,  and  the  examiners  in  these  subjects 
generally  remark  that  few  of  the  candidates  are  found 
to  possess  that  combined  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles  and  of  technical  processes  which  is  desirable. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  has  been 
most  marked  in  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  and  jute  manu- 
facture, carpentry,  masonry,  and  brickwork.  The 
average  percentage  of  failure  has  fallen  firom  43*8 
to  43*1  **/o,  and  from  the  separate  reports  of  the 
examiners  it  appears  that  in  most  subjects  there  is 
improvement  in  the  candidates'  written  answers  and 
practical  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  technological  institutions  in  different  parts 
of  London  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  examination. 


fnbltraiians  llibiebellr. 


Royal  Standafd  Readers.  The  Boy  makes 
the  Man.  For  Standard  VI.  London:  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons. 
This  volume  forms  a  fitdng  conclusion  to  Messrs- 
Nelson's  latest  series  of  reading  books  for  the  Standards- 
Its  contents  consist  largely  of  biographical  sketches, 
illustrating  the  boyhood  and  manhood  of  eminent  men, 
such  as  Nelson,  Livingstone,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  West.  Moral  teaching  is  thus  given  in  its 
most  attractive  form— the  exhibition  of  examples.  In- 
terspersed with  the  narrative  lessons  are  others  consisting 
of  striking  quotations  from  great  writers,  and  a  selection 
of  spirited  poems  and  songs.  Helps  to  understand  the 
lessons  and  exercises  in  word-making  and  grammar  are 
given  in  the  lavish  manner  characteristic  of  similar  works 
from  the  same  publishers. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Education.  (Parts 
L  to  VII.)  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein, 
Lowry,  and  Co. 

With  what  satisfaction  and  hope  does  the  teacher  of 
to-day  take  up  a  work  like  this.  When  called  upon  to 
pronounce  with  authority  upon  any  one  of  the  modem 
and  manifold  developments  of  the  art  he  professes  he 
will  now,  he  trusts,  be  able  to  arm  himself  with  a  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  information  worthy  his  position,  and  the 
knowledge  for  which  the  world  gives  him  credit.  Alas  for 
human  aspirations  !  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  this 
case  many  of  the  teacher's  hopes  at  least  will  be  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

The  articles  on  *  Health  in  School '  are  clever,  they  are 
up  to  date,  and  are  applied  to  the  conditions  of  school 
life  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  of  great  practical 
value ;  those  on  the  various  laws  of  mental  science  are 
extremely  well  done  from  their  purely  psychological  side, 
but  surely  some  serious  attempt  should  be  made  at  their 
application  to  the  actual  life  and  work  of  the  school.  In 
a  comparatively  new  science  there  is  need  of  abundance 
of  exami)les ;  here,  however,  whilst  the  generalities  of 
mental  science  are  adniirably  stated,  there  is  little  or  no 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  living  and  organic  connection 
with  the  methods  and  discipline  of  the  school.  If  the 
work  be  tested  by  the  light  and  guidance  it  yields  upon 
the  newest  development  of  English  education —that  of 
manual  instruction— it  falls  far  short  of  expectancy.  An 
article  of  little  more  than  a  page  in  extent  is  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  is  for  the  most  part  culled  from  American 
reports  ;  the  only  references  to  work  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land are  to  the  workshops  at  Clifton,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
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and  Uppingham,  and  these  are  dismissed  in  half-a-dozen 
lines.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  institution  at  Brad- 
ford, with  its  thousand  students,  and  that  in  connection 
with  the  City  Guilds,  of  the  work  long  conducted  at  King's 
College,  Dulwich  and  Finsbury  Colleges,  and  the  Poly- 
technic in  London,  at  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  and  Bir- 
mingham. The  fact  that  more  than  200  teachers  of 
various  grades  attended  lectures  and  took  part  in  the 
demonstration  at  one  London  centre  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  the  work  has  assumed  a  tangible  form 
under  the  direction  of  the  London  School  Board,  should 
find  place  in  any  account  of  manual  instruction  in  Eng- 
land. The  article  reminds  us  of  some  educationists  m 
England  who,  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  teaching  is  men- 
tioned, air  their  knowledge  of  education  abroad  in  order  to 
bide  their  ignorance  of  what  is  being  done  at  home.  We 
notice  frequently  that  the  relative  importance  of  topics  is 
not  nicely  balanced  ;  for  example,  the  article  on  '  Schools 
of  the  Middle  Ages  *  takes  up  more  than  three  times  the 
space  allowed  the  article  on  *  Middle  Class  Schools  ;' 
again,  the  article  on  Mnemonics  is  longer  than  the  article 
on  Memory.  The  works  for  further  reference  mentioned 
under  many  of  the  articles  will  be  found  of  great  practical 
service  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

In  the  later  issues  we  find  a  short  and  reliable  account 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Pestalozzi,  an  article  on  *  Punc- 
tuation,' twice  the  length  of  the  article  following  on 
'  Punishment,'  and  a  capital  account  (unfinished)  of  the 
*  Renaissance  in  its  relation  to  Education.'  The  article 
on  '  Reading '  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  educationists  from  Locke 
to  Bain,  and  the  reader  is  left  in  the  midst  of  doctrines 
and  theories  of  the  most  conflicting  kind  with  the 
slightest  of  guidance  from  the  author.  We  could  wish 
the  notion  of  M.  Renan  that  Christ  was  taught  on  the 
Simultaneous  System  had  been  omitted.  It  serves  no 
purpose  as  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  teaching  of 
reading,  and  its  introduction  is  flippant  if  not  irreverent. 

First  Elements  of  Experimental  Geometry. 

By   Paul   Bert.     Translated  from  the  French. 
London :  Cassell  and  Company,  Limited. 

Every  teacher  under  the  Code  is  acquainted  with  the 
note  at  the  foot  of  Schedule  IV.  which  says,  *  it  is  intended 
that  the  instruction  in  the  science  subjects  shall  be  given 
mainly  by  experiment  and  illustration.'  And  almost  every 
teacher  knows  that  it  is  useless  in  the  race  for  percentages 
to  attempt  to  prepare  for  an  examination  through  these 
means  either  solely  or  chiefly.  We  have  no  doubt  many 
teachers  also  have  again  and  again  thought  how  little 
application  could  be  made  of  the  mass  of  definitions  and 
tricks  taught  for  a  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  science 
subjects.  Great  outcry  has  of  late  been  made  respecting 
technical  education,  and'its  commencement  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools.  So  long  as  it  remains  an  inducement  to 
pass  an  examination  by  the  payment  of  so  much  per  pass, 
so  long  will  bastard  methods  of  instruction  be  continued. 
Once,  however,  assure  managers  and  teachers  that  they 
will  not  have  to  suffer  pecuniarily  by  the  adoption  of  good 
methods,  and  those  methods  will  at  once  come  into  use. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  drawing,  and  especially 
geometry,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  practical  knowledge  in 
after  life.  But  the  learning  of  a  mass  of  definitions  and 
the  ability  to  draw  figures  is  generally  the  sum  of  all  the 
knowledge  most  of  our  boys  get.  Here,  however,  is  a 
book  before  us  which  gives  definitions  only  as  new  figures 
are  introduced,  and  which  makes  a  practical  application 
of  every  fact  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  teach.  In  a 
series  of  forty-four  short  lessons,  the  pupil  by  remarkably 
easy  stages  is  made  acquainted  with  lines,  surfaces, 
solids  and  angles,  and  the  methods  of  calculating 
lengths,  areas  and  contents,  besides  learning  how  to 
draw  geometrical  figures  and  plans,  and  how  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  surveying.  It  is  certain  that  a  new  era 
would  dawn  upon  our  educational  world  if  such  books  as 
those  of  Paul  Bert  were  generally  used  in  our  schools. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  a  pupil  who  had  mastered  this 


little  book  would  be  infinitely  better  prepared  for  service 
as  a  mechanic  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  go  through 
the  usual  lessons  in  geometrical  drawing  in  our  schools. 
The  translator  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  well,  while 
the  printers,  by  good  type,  chaste  binding,  and  the  use  of 
the  original  illustrations,  have  done  their  best  in  supplying 
a  thoroughly  practical  manual.  A  series  of  questions  on 
each  lesson  adds  largely  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Our  Animal  Friends.  London  and  Edinburgh : 
W.  and  R.  Chambers. 
Messrs.  Chambers  have  added  a  handsome  volume 
with  the  above  title  to  their  list  of  gift  books.  It  abounds 
with  stories  of  the  horse,  dog,  cat,  and  elephant.  These 
are  arranged  to  show  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
animals,  and  the  qualities  which  they  develop.  Thus  we 
have  stories  describing  the  personal  attachment,  fidelity, 
educability,  and  sagacity  of  the  dog ;  the  affection, 
courage,  memory,  and  intelligence  of  the  cat ;  the  courage, 
revenge,  obstinacy,  and  docility  of  the  horse ;  and  the 
employment,  obedience,  gratitude,  revenge,  &c.,  of  the 
elephant.  The  book  is  neatly  got  up,  well  illustrated,  and 
its  perusal  must  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  kindness  to  animals  being  inculcated  in  almost 
every  descriptive  page. 

Horn's  (a)  Geography  of  the  British  Empire; 

(b)  Geography  of  the   Five  Continents: 

(c)  Grammar  and  Geography  for  Third 
Standard.     Manchester:  John  Heywood. 

These  are  cheap  and  generally  accurate  little  summaries 
of  the  geography  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  suit- 
able for  memory  work  for  the  various  standards.  The  two 
marked  (a)  and  (b)  may  be  had  together  in  cloth.  Standard 
III.  has  lessons  in  Grammar  as  well  as  Geography. 

(a)  The  Standard  Arithmetic.     By  Ebenezer 
L.  Jones. 

(b)  The  New  Graded  Arithmetic.    By  C.  H. 
Wykes.     Manchester :  John  Heywood. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  (a)  is  now  being  published. 
Part  II.,  under  notice,  contains  a  large  collection  of 
questions  on  every  kind  of  British  weights  and  measures, 
necessary  and  unnecessary  to  be  taught  in  our  schools. 

Part  VI.  of  (b)  is  intended  for  Standard  VI.,  and  con- 
tains nearly  nine  hundred  graduated  questions  for  one 
penny. 

Donald's  Hamper.    By  A.  J.  Foxwell  and  C.  H. 
Lewis. 

Prairie  Life.    By  A.  J.  Foxwell.  London:  J.  Curwen 
and  Sons. 

These  are  two  little  Operettas  or  Cantatas  for  school 
use.  The  music  is  easy  and  cheerful,  and  may  be 
attempted  in  any  schools  where  the  children  sing  in  two 
or  more  parts. 

New  Songs  for  English  Schools.    By  H.  Kreuz. 
London  :  G.  Gill  and  Sons. 

This  little  work  contains  25  capital  songs  in  two  and 
three  parts ;  and,  being  printed  in  both  notations,  it  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  teachers  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  New  Code. 

The  Infant  Action  Song  and  Recitation  Book 

By  Mrs.  Hibbert.    London  :  J.  Marshall  and  Co. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Practical  Teacher  to  Part  IV.  of  this  little  work, 
which  fully  sustains  and  supplements  the  excellent  prac- 
tical features  of  the  preceding  parts. 

A  misprint  on  page  108,  last  score,  3rd  bar,  in  the 
tenor,  gives  rise  to  some  ugly  consecutives. 
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Arithmetic  Drill  Sheets  for  Infants.  London 
and  Edinburgh :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

A  very  serviceable  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  an 
Infant  School.  Five  large  sheets  of  tou^h  parchment 
paper  are  mounted  on  a  roller  and  printed  m  two  colours, 
the  first  with  names,  numbers  and  dots  of  the  ten  numerals ; 
the  others— two  with  little  exercises  in  addition  up  to  tens, 
and  the  other  with  subtraction  sums  of  the  same  kind, 
one  of  each  having  answers  and  the  other  being  without. 
They  will  save  time,  and  will  give  the  familiarity  with  these 
exercises  necessary  to  ensure  rapid  and  correct  mental 
work.  They  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  this  well- 
known  Edinburgh  House,  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

Musical  Terms  ;   a  short  Dictionary.    By  A. 

Kennedy,  M.A.,  &c.     London  :   J.  Curwen  and 
Sons. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  convenient  Dictionary,  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Stainer  and  Barrett's  *  Musical 
Terms '  in  Novello's  Series  of  Primers.  The  addition  of 
the  pronunciation  of  all  difficult  words  renders  this  little 
book  extremely  valuable  to  musical  students,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  studymg 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  works. 

Royal  Star  Arithmethic Cards.  Seven  Packets. 
Standards  L— VIL  Edinburgh  :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons. 

These  packets  each  contain  thirty-six  cards  of  In- 
spector's Test  Sums,  with  six  mental  arithmetic  sums 
printed  on  the  opposite  side  of  each  card.  The  sums, 
both  tests  and  mental,  are  practical,  and  the  answers  may 
be  relied  upon.  The  cards  are  of  thin,  but  tough  and 
durable,  parchment  paper. 


HIGH    COURT   OF   JUSTICE. 

CHANCERY  DIVISION. 

(Before   Mr.   Justice   North.) 

HUGHES   V,   CHAPMAN   AND   HALL,  LIMITED. 

On  Friday,  July  27th,  Mr.  Cookson-Crackenthorpe, 
Q.C.  — with  whom  was  Mr.  G.  Benson  Clough — 
moved  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes,  Pilgrim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  for  an  interim  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Limited,  publishers,  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  from  issuing  any  further  copies  of  a  work 
entitled  '  Mechanical  and  Experimental  Chemistry,' 
by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Aveling.  This  book  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pirated  edition  (errors  included) 
of  a  work  issued  by  the  plaintiff  in  1886,  entitled 
Dr,  Aveling' s  Chemistry  0/ the  Non-Metallics. 

The  defendants  on  having  the  fact  drawn  to  their 
attention  were  willing  to  treat  the  motion  as  the  trial 
of  the  action,  and  submit  to  a  perpetual  injunction. 
Upon  the  plaintiff  waiving  his  claim  to  damages  they 
also  undertook  to  pay  all  costs,  including  costs  as 
between  solicitor  and  client. 

Mr.  Justice  North  accordingly  granted  a  perpetual 
injunction  in  the  terms  asked. 


Owiaff  to  ^ttM9,'<M^  on  our  space  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over 
until  next  issue  the  following  papers :— '  Model  Essay,'  '  Practical 
Needlework  in  Elementary  Schools,'  the  *  School  Son;/  as  well 
as  several  Reviews. 


A.  o.  DJLiHfsoN's  sc»:ooi:4  ssries. 
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CHAPTER  Nl.— continued. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  combination  of  gifts! 
The  famous  writers  on  education  who  preceded 
him  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  philosophers  and 
theorists,  and  had  left  to  others  the  practical  task  of 
carrying  their  principles  into  effect.  His  own  master, 
Rousseau,  after  elaborating  a  scheme  for  the  education 
of  an  imaginary  son,  *  Emile,'*  in  such  affectionate  and 
touching  detail,  had  allowed  his  own  children  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  foundling  hospital.  Pestalozzi*s 
strength  lay  in  the  two  extremes — in  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  way  by  which  to  win  the  confidence 
and  the  affections  of  the  individual  child,  and  in  deep 
and  far-reaching  research  into  the  scientific  principles 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  To  revert  to  our 
illustration  of  the  architect,  Pestalozzi  may  indeed  be 
said  to  have  understood  the  composition  of  a  brick 
and  the  way  to  handle  it, — in  planning  lofty  and 
enduring  thought-edifices,  he  was  in  his  element  still ; 
but  between  moulding  bricks  and  designing  palaces 
there  lies  a  whole  region  of  practical  activity,  skill,  and 
knowledge  requisite  for  success,  and  in  this  region  he 
was  no  heXXer  than  an  old  woman  or  a  child.  We 
have  his  own  confession  that  *  in  spite  of  his  grand 
ideals  embracing  the  destinies  of  the  whole  human 
race,  he  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  and  ability 
requisite  for  conducting  a  village  school.'f  His  life 
was  therefore  a  succession  of  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments, notwithstanding  his  rare  natural  endowments 
and  his  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  highest  and 
most  unselfish  objects. 


*  See  page  3. 

t  Speaking  of  the  intended  opening  of  a  new  educational 
institution,  *  I,'  says  he,  'was  to  represent  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery ;  really,  in  certain  respects,  I  was  more  fitted  to  be  the 
donkey,  or,  at  least,  the  sheep  of  the  monastery  than  the  abbot. 
My  fnends,  I  speak  plainly/ 

VOL.  VIII. 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  ill-success  as  a  schoolmaster,  because  that  ill- 
success  has  brought  discredit  on  his  system,  and  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  is  unsound,  or  at  the  best,  un- 
practical— 2l  charge  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
fact  of  the  survival,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
the  successive  revivals,  of  his  principles.  His  position 
in  the  history  of  Education  would  seem  to  be  this : — 
On  the  manner  of  teaching  particular  subjects  his 
influence  was  partial  and  comparatively  unimportant ; 
but  he  compelled  the  educational  world  to  revise  the 
whole  of  their  task,  to  take  into  their  perview  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  man,  and  the  means  of  leading 
him  from  his  youth  upwards  straight  towards  that 
destiny.  'I  find  the  battle  raging,'  says  Pestalozzi, 
'  about  particular  and  isolated  systems  of  instruction ; 
the  mind  is  filled  with  fragments  of  truth,  while  the 
very  spirit  of  truth  itself  is  quenched ;  we  have  forms, 
not  so  much  of  thinking,  as  of  verbal  expressions 
about  what  has  been  thought — forms  which  suck  the 
blood  out  of  good  sense,  like  a  marten  that  fixes 
itself  on  the  neck  of  a  poor  dove.  /  put  to  my- 
self the  question,  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
wanted  to  give  a  single  child  all  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  practical  skill  which  he  requires  in  order 
to  attend  properly  to  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  so 
attain  to  inward  contentment  ? " '  This  passage, 
taken  alone,  might  almost  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Pestalozzi  took  such  a  view  of  the  objects  of  education 
as  might  have  commended  itself  to  the  mind  of  an 
Epicurus  or  an  Antonine;  and  I  have  quoted  it, 
partly  with  a  view  of  correcting  that  impression,  and 
partly  because  it  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
main  topic  of  this  chapter. 

His  It  is  commonly  said,  by  those  who  have 

religious  undertaken  to  expound  the  'Principles  of 
teaching.  Pestalozzi,'  that '  the  first  of  those  principles 
is  that  education  must  be  religious*  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that,  in  common  with  most  men  of  reflection  and 
intelligence,  Pestalozzi  held  that  education  without 
religion  loses  half  its  depth  and  value,  and  more  than 
half  its  moulding  influence  and  penetrative  power; 
but  to  say  that  religion  was  *  the  leading  principle,'  or 
even  a  *  prominent  feature  *  in  his  system,  involves  a 
grave  misconception.  Nor  would  it  be  quite  true 
(though  perhaps  it  might  be  nearer  to  the  truth)  to 
say,   as    some    have    said,   that    Pestalozzi    was    an 
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enthusiast  whose  enthusiasm  took  the  form  of  sub- 
ordinating everything  ID  intellectual  and  moral  culture ; 
— that  religion  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  *  subsidiary 
to  that  end/  and  that  his  eAdeavour  wrts  to  'apply 
Christianity  to  the  business  of  education.'  The  fact 
is  that  with  him  religion  was  an  antecedent  condition,  a 
presupposed  element,  apart  from  which  education 
would  be  useless  or  impossible.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  religion  was  to  be  taught,  as  that  everything  was . 
to  be  taught  religiously.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
lessons  in  natural  science  and  history  were  to  be  of 
such  a  character,  that  the  child  himself  could  not  fail 
to  infer  the  necessity  of  a  Final  Cause  and  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  The  works  of  God  were  to  be 
successively  presented  in  such  vivid  and  attractive 
colours  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  that  childish 
wonder  should  gradually  brighten  into  admiration,  and 
admiration  warm  into  love.  And  *  there  were  to  be  not 
only  religious  lessons,  but  religious  influence,  and 
religious  example;  religion  in  spirit,  in  aims,  in 
methods,  in  associations,  in  principles,  in  practice.' 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  here  again  Pestalozzi's 
actual  practice  fell  lamentably  short  of  liis  ideal.  At 
Yverdun,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  of  his  own  pupils,  religion  was  far  too  much 
'presupposed,'  and  too  little  inculcated.  Moreover 
the  religion  which  is  said  to  have  *  pervaded  the 
institution'  was  a  religion  of  the  feelings, — ignoring 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  ignoring  doctrine, 
almost  ignoring  Scripture,  and  deriving  no  strength  or 
authority  either  from  church  tradition  or  from  sacra- 
mental communication  of  grace.  In  fact,  Pestalozzi's 
own  religious  views  were  for  a  long  period  of  his  life 
dim  and  unsettled  in  the  extreme,  and  though  they 
cleared  and  brightened  with  his  advancing  age,  they 
were  never  wholly  free  from  the  transcendentalism  and 
haziness  which  are  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
characteristic  of  Teutonic  Protestantism. 

(To  he  continued,) 


BY   DR.    GEORGE   BEACH,    M.A. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  name  of  this  subject  might  with  some  propriety  discard 
its  adjective  and  stand  alone  as  *  Economy,'  for  this  word  itself 
means  the  regulation  of  a  household. 

Schoolmistresses  have  been  frequently  reproached  with 
knowinjj  nothing  of  the  art,  and  but  a  mere  '  smattering '  of 
the  science  of  Domestic  Economy. 

We  believe  this  censure  to  be  without  sufficient  foundation, 
for  *  only  a  per  centage  of  the  marks  will  be  given  for  this  paper 
in  the  case  of  those  students  who  do  not  present  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  college  superintendent,  to  tl.e  eHect  that  she  is 
satisfied  with  their  practical  efficiency  in  some  specific '1  portion 
of  the  work  usually  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indus- 
trial Training. ' 

In  fact,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  in  j^^ome  colleges  this' neces- 
sity for  practical  knowledge  is  utilised  as  a  pretext  for  imposing 
a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  upon  the  students,  especially  in 
the  way  of  laundry  work. 

Against  the  Syllabus  itself,  and  the  (|Ucstions  based  thereon, 
no  fair  complaint  can  be  lodged,  th.;  knuwlcdgc  require  1  being 
essential,  and  the  tests  imposed  very  fait  ones. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  *  Household  Management,' 
added  to  the*  last  Syllabus,  immensely  increased  the  area,  of 
itudy.  Until  i88^^  *  the  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school 
premises,  scholars,  and  teachers'  were  demanded:  but  with 
greater  propriety  these  are  now  required  under  the  head  of 
School  Management. 

In  short,  as  the  teacher  legally  and  actually  stands  towards 
the  scholar  *in  loco  pareniis^  who  can  dmw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  school  and  the  home«  School  Management 
and  Domestic  Economy  ? 

As  a  rule  twelve  questions  are  propounded,  of  which  eight 
may  be  answered.  No  portion  of  the  Syllabus  is  left  untested, 
and  several  questions  are  generally  addressed  to  common  sense 
and  practical  experience.     The  first  year's  course  is  also  revised. 

It  is,  moreover,  most  afifecting  to  note  with  what  touching 
solicitude  a  paternal  department  watches  over  the  lone  school- 
mistress (always  assumed  to  be  dedicated  to  livelong  spinster- 
hood),  brooding  over  her  mental  and  bodily  habits,  her  meals, 
her  disposal  oif  superabundant  cash,  her  longevity,  and  even 
insisting  on  the  need  of  relaxation  and  holidays.  Consiclerable 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  teaching  of  cooking  in  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Pood^  Beverages^  Cookinj^^  &>c. — Questions  have  been  aske<I 
respecting  the  constituents  of  common  articles  of  food,  the  value 
of  a  fish  diet,  non-nitrogenous  diets,  what  diets  will  produce 
warmth,  fat,  vigour,  muscle  and  bone ;  the  difi'erent  methods  of 
cooking  meat,  the  evils  of  bad  cooking,  defects  of  ordinary 
domestic  cooking,  scientific  objects  of  cooking,  French  versus 
English  cooking,  penny  dinners  for  school  children,  several 
economical  family  dinners,  how  to  cook  herring,  mackerel,  cod, 
plaice,  potatoes  and  bean.«c,  how  to  make  bread,  beef- tea, 
mutton-broth,  pea-soup,  Irish  stew,  plum  pudding  and  apple  pie, 
different  methods  of  stewing  (whether  to  cook  meat  or  make 
soup);  the  impurities  of  water  and  their  remedies,  cookery 
classes,  provision  of  fuel  and  apparatus  for  them,  cookery 
teacher's  salary,  scheme  of  lessons  for  class,  materials  for 
demonstration  lessons,  disposal  of  cooked  dishes,  the  resulting 
benefit ;  scheme  of  lessons  on  cottage  cookery,  on  sick  coukcry, 
schemes  of  lessons  for  the  stages  of  Domestic  Economy  as  a 
*  specific ';  the  merits  of  closed  versus  open  fire  places,  the  utensils 
required  for  class  and  home  cookery,  the  action  of  the  liver  and 
lungs  upon  food  and  air,  the  qualifications  of  a  good  sick  nurse, 
and  rules  for  managing  a  sick-room. 

Clothing,  ^T'c. — This  really  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
First  Year  Syllabus,  but  in  the  Second  Year,  information  has 
been  requested  about  the  animal  and  other  substances  used  in 
dress,  the  means  of  preparing  these,  the  washing  of  difiercnt 
fabrics,  the  different  methods  of  ironing,  the  colour  of  clothes, 
fashions  in  dress,  the  arrangements  of  a  laundry,  and  the  qua- 
lities and  use  of  borax,  sooa,  ox-gall,  chloride  of  lime,  soap, 
starch,  alum,  salt,  blue,  hard  and  soft  water,  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  the  necessity  of  personal  cleanliness. 

I/ome,  iSr'r. — The  candidate  has  been  examined  upon  ventila- 
tion, its  best  methods,  its  ordinary  defects  ;  upon  drainage,  v.ith 
special  reference  to  disconnection,  sewer- ventilation  and  trapping; 
upon  the  site,  aspect,  drainage,  elevation  and  "vvatcr-supply  of 
dwellings ;  and  has  been  requested  to  draw  the  plans  of  the 
ground  and  upper  floors  of  a  working-man's  cottage. 

Household  and  ScJiool  Mana^qemcnt.  — Queries  are  propounded 
concerning  the  disposal  of  an  artisan's  or  peasant's  daily  or 
weekly  wage  (the  number  in  family  being  given; ;  concerning 
lime- washing  versus  papering;  concerning  the  history  of,  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against,  vaccination ;  concerning  the 
causes^and  symptoms  of,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against, 
scarlet  and  other  fevers,  cholera,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  mumps,  ringworm,  and  other  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases ;  concerninj'  the  ordinary  disinfectants,  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  case  of  croup,  nose- bleeding,  dog-bite, 
poisoning,  scalds,  bums,  cuts,  wounds,  fainting  and  broken 
bones. 

Investments  ami  Saving, — Inquiries  are  made  relating  to  high 
interest  and  bad  security.  Government  and  school  savings' 
banks,  Post  Office  annuities,  life  insurance,  and  friendly  ar.d  co- 
operative societies.  The  increased  facilities  for  saving  ailbrdcd 
by  Government  within  the  last  month  should  be  ascertained. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  questions  have  been 
ihrejhcd  out  to  compile  the  above  analysis  ;  and  our  lady  readers 
may  perchance  have  their  confidence  in  ic  increased,  when  we 
inform  them  that  we  write  not  only  from  studied  theory,  but 
also  iroin  an  almost  unique  nia^«ulinc  and  practical  experience 
of  the  various  enumerated  detaib. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
may  be  defined  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  general  causes  influencing  and  regulating  the 
production,  accumulation,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
things  having  an  exchangeable  value,  in  reference  to  the  effects 
of  such  production,  accumulation,  distribution  and  consumption 
upon  the  national  wealth  and  welfare. 

This  definition  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  ordinary 
ones,  and,  by  including  such  points  as  the  dtstribuHon  as  well  as 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  welfare  in  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  somewhat  redeems  the  science  from  the 
charges  of  cool-bloodedness  with  which  in  its  infancy  it  was 
{)erhaps  justly  assailed.  According  to  this  definition,  a  political 
system  which  allows  immense  fortunes  to  exist  side  by  side  with, 
and  perhaps  at  the  expense  of,  wide-spread  destitution — which 
permits  of  a  monopoly  of  land  whilst  multitudes  of  able-bodied 
labourers  are  emigrating,  is  radically  vicious  (Pliny  says 
*  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam.')  Mill  says  '  Political  Economy 
is  more  akin  to  the  physical  sciences  than  any  other  branch  of 
politics.  Some  people  decry  it  as  unfeeling,  but  it  is  no  more 
unfeeling  than  Gravitation,  which  breaks  the  neck  without 
scruple  of  the  most  amiable  person  who  seriously  infringes  its 
laws.'  It  is  not  empirical ;  its  laws  are  as  natural  as  those  of 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  Legislation  cannot  for  it  create  new 
principles,  it  can  only  limit  the  action  of,  or  allow  free  scope  to, 
those  alreadjr  naturally  operative.  Nevertheless,  the  science  is 
distinctly  national  in  its  aspirations  ;  it  does  not  contemplate  the 
welfare  of  other  countries  except  as  subsidiary  and  conaucive  to 
our  own.  It  aims  at  securing  for  the  fatherland  the  peculiar 
advantages  distributed  throughout  the  world ;  but  as  these  are 
very  evenly  apportioned,  fortunately  the  patriot  and  cos- 
mopolitan are  not  necessarily  antagonistic 

In  view  of  the  numerous  complex  social  questions,  impera- 
tively demanding  solution,  the  Department  has  acted  with 
unwonted  wisdom  in  including  this  subject  within  the  certificate 
curriculum ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  as  far  as  elementary  schools 
are  concerned  (see  first  question  for  1882)  the  scholars'  imma- 
turity of  intellect  will  only  allow  its  principles  to  be  dogmatically 
inculcated. 

The  student  should  read  Cassell's  *Laws  of  every  day  life,' 
and  'Citizen  Reader,'  which  although  professedly  written  for 
the  scholars  of  elementary  schools  are  eminently  worthy  of  more 
than  the  casual  perusal  of  everybody. 

Our  candidates  may  take  it  in  some  instances  instead  of  a 
second  language.  Where  this  is  allowed,  we  should  advise 
them  to  do  so. 

Apparently,  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  detailed 
knowledge  required,  for  the  Syllabus  only  states  that  *  Elemen- 
tary questions  in  Political  Economy '  will  be  given.  It  is,  how- 
ever, significant  that  from  187 1  (when  Mrs.  Fawcett's  able  little 
manual  appeared)  until  1885,  the  Syllabus  said  *  Works  on  this 
subject  published  0/  late  years  for  the  use  of  schools,  contain 
matter  to  which  these  questions  will  have  reference.' 

Our  analyses  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's  book,  and  the  certificate  ques- 
tions, corroborate  the  inference,  that  under  the  general  title 
•Works'  Mrs.  Fawcett's  *Work'  was  indicated.  With  a 
little  supplementalising  it  even  now  continues  the  best  for  our 
purpose. 

Until  1873  any  paper  which  fell  below  fair  was  cancelled,  but 
we  know  that  now  tnis  regulation  has  been  rescinded,  and  in 
any  case  we  trust  it  could  not  have  affected  our  students. 

In  the  examination,  probably  the  generous  choice  of  eight 
out  of  fourteen  questions  will  be  conceded,  but  the  last  question 
(alway^s  a  Notes  of  Lesson  on  one  of  three  given  subjects)  is 
practically  compulsory,  students  being  *  advised''  to  answer  it. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  departmental  *  may '  is 
equivalent  to  '  must.' 

One  question  at  least  is  always  a  general  one,  and  frequently 
illustrations  from  History  of  iU-eflfccts  resulting  from  the  vio- 
lation of  economic  laws  (such  as  the  attempts  to  fix  the  price  of 
labour  or  commodities,  and  to  obtain  both  good  secunty  and 
extortionate  interest)  are  requested. 

Bearing  in  mind  our  former  deductions,  and  despite  the  taci- 
turn Syllabus,  we  can  readily,  from  a  tabulation  and  com- 
parison of  two  hundred  and  thirty  cuestions,  unveil  its  mysteries, 

The  area  of  enquiry  being  strictly  elementary,  the  questions 
naturally  tend  to  repeat  themselves.  For  instance,  in  the  1883 
paper,  no  question  appeared  which  has  not  been  set  before  or 
since  that  date. 

It  seems  likely  from  current  controversies  and  events,  that 
some  of  the  following  questions  (all  of  which  have  previously 
done  duty)  will  be  re-asked  : — *  Why  am  I  bound  to  oljcy  the 
law?'  •  Descril>e  Bi-metallism. '  •Enumt-ratti  the  rcctnt 
reforms  of  taxation.'     *  Compare   the  centralisation  with  the 


localisation  of  Government'    '  Discuss  Peasant  Proprietorship, 

*  What  do  you  know  of  the  theory  of  Rent  ? '  *  Describe  the 
difierent   systems  of  Land-tenure.      *What  is  Tenant-right?' 

*  Explain  the  causes  of   the  existing  agricultural  depression.* 

*  Give  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. '  *  What  do  you 
know  of  Fair  Trade  and  Retaliatory  Duties  ? '  *What  is  the 
area  of  Political  Economy,  and  how  do  its  laws  differ  from  sta- 
tutory enactments  ?  * 

Most  of  the  following  points  have  also  been  touched  upon 
several  times  : — 

Wealth, — Its  production  from  labour,  its  natural  sources,  how 
it  differs  from  capital,  the  fallacies  of  the  mercantile  system. 

Capital, — Necessity  for  its  unequal  distribution,  fixed  and  cir- 
culating capital,  productive  and  unproductive  consumption  of 
capital,  luxury  versus  prodigality,  luxury  versus  necessities, 
relation  of  capital  to  labour. 

Labour, — Conditions  of  efficient  labour,  division  of  labour, 
division  of  labour  versus  invention,  co-operation  of  labour,  greater 
produce  for  less  labour  really  means  higher  wages,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  localising  any  industry,  description  of 
any  manufacturing  industry,  effects  upon  labour  of  sanitation 
and  technical  education,  machinery  versus  labour,  trades  unions, 
strikes,  boards  of  arbitration,  co-operative  stores,  industrial  part- 
nerships. Communism,  Factory  Acts,  demand  for  commodities  not 
necessarily  a  demand  for  labour. 

Wages. — How  nature  of  occupation  affects  wages,  population 
versus  wages,  profit  versus  wages,  poor  relief^versus  wages. 
Mill's  wages  fund  theory,  employers  versus  employes. 

Trade  and  Commerce, — Supply  and  demand,  monopolies 
versus  competition,  benefits  of  commerce,  diversity  of  produc- 
tions is  the  sanction  of  exchange,  free  trade  is  the  territorial 
division  of  labour,  civilising  efiects  of  trade,  consumer  versus 
producer,  law  of  diminishing  returns,  balance  of  trade, 
exports  and  imports,  value  versus  price,  natural  versus  market 
pnce,  fixed  legal  prices,  price  of  residuals  or  subsidiaries,  profit 
versus  interest,  elements  of  profit,  credit,  universal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  joint  stock  companies,  effect  of  war  upon 
economic  conditions. 

Currency^  ks*c, — The  three  essential  qualities  of  a  true 
currency,  explanation  of  our  use  of  three  metals  with  a  mono- 
metallic standard,  intrinsic  value  of  currency,  appreciation  and 
depreciation  of  gold,  debasement  of  currency,  paper  currency, 
convertible  and  inconvertible  currency,  bills  of  exchange, 
banking  transactions,  runs  on  a  bank,  savings'  banks,  savings 
versus  insurance. 

Taxes t  &*c, — ^The  principles  of  a  good  tax,  direct  and  indirect 
tax,  income  tax — its  history,  merits  and  defects,  poll  taxes,  the. 
National  Debt,  Customs,  Poor  Rate,  Post  Office,  when  should 
war  expenditure  be  met  by  loans,  and  when  by  taxes. 

Land^  *Sr»r. — Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  margin  of  cultivation, 
object  of  Jewish  land  laws. 

N.B.— Nothing  of  any  importance  given  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  is  omitted  from  the  above  analysis. 

Corrections  of  last  Month's  Article. 

Page  333,  line  37,  insert  *  two  on  Book  IV.'  after  the  words 
*  four  on  Book  IIL' 

Page  333,  line  41,  read  14  instead  of  15. 

Page  334,  fourth  line  of  'C,'  read  (3^  +  4^)  instead  of 
(3^  +  4)^'. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briefly^  and  throug^i  this  column^ 
to  any  seeking  information  or  advice. 

Answers  demanding  urgency  will  be  promptly  forwarded  per  post 
on  receipt  of  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Admirer. — You  may  expect  no  fonnal  Parsing  or  Analysis 
in  the  Second  Year  Grammar  Paper  for  Males,  although  occa- 
sionally you  are  called  upon  to  'explain  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities. '  Parsing  and  Analysis  were  last  given  at  Christmas, 
1877. 

John  S.  (Tranmere).— We  cannot  tell. 

J.  F.  (West  Boldon),  Timidus  (Hartlepool)  answered  per 
ordinary  post. 

Anno  Sec u n do. — ( i )  In  English  *  Nominative  Absolute ' ; 
(2)  In  Latin  *  Ablative  Absolute';  (3)  In  Greek  'Genitive 
Absolute. ' 

Puzzled. — You  will  find  the  required  infbnnatipn  in  our  first 
(March)  paper. 

Masterman  Ready. — We  shall  give  a  series  of  questions 
next  month. 

H.  P.  S.  (Wolverhampton)  and  T.  P.  (Stockport).— - 
McLcod's  Constitutional  History  is  published  by  W.  Stewart 
and  Co.,  Mulboni  Viaduct  Stcf)s,  price  3s.  6d. 

Orcjanisi.— Muiic  will  be  Heated  of  next  month. 
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finittmij  Paps. 

BY    MRS,    J.     D.     HARRIS. 


Lady's  Canadian  Mufflkr. 


5  Pins.     No.  14  Chamber's  bell  gauge. 

2^  oz.  of  Auchenia  wool. 

Cast  on  24 — 24—20. 

Knit  I,  Purl  i,  for  yi  an  inch. 

A.  Make  a  row  of  holes  by  putting  the  wool  forward  and 

knitting  2  together. 

To  increase  for  the  Elbow. 

B.  Knit  12.     Pick  up  a  loop  and  purl  it.     This  is  to  be 

the  seam  stitch  down  the  back  of  the  arm. 

In  every  4th  succeeding  round,  increase  i  each  side 
the  seam  stitch  till  you  have  75  stitches  in  all. 

To  decrease  for  the  Ann. 

C.  Knit  2  together  each  side  the  seam  with  6  rounds 

between  till  you  have  only  63  stitches  left. 

Knit  plain  till  the  arm  is  12  inches  long. 

D.  Make  a  row  of  holes. 
Knit  6  more  rounds. 


To  form  the  Thumb  Gusset 

E.  It  will  now  be  better  to  add  another  pin,  as  the  thumb 

must  of  course  be  exactly  op;)05itc  the  elbow. 

Put  15  stitches  each  side  the  scam  stitch  on  i  pin,  12 
on  the  next,  7  on  the  thumb  pin,  1 2  on  the  other. 

Knit  3  on  the  thumb  pin,  make  a  stitch,  knit  i,  make 
a  stitch,  knit  3. 

Knit  2  plain  rounds. 

N.B. — The  increasings  for  the  gusset  are  always 
after  the  first  3  stitches,  and  before  the  last  3 
on  the  thumb  pin  with  2  rounds  between  each 
increasing. 

Increase  till  you  have  18  stitches  in  the  gusset. 

You  can  now  discard  the  extra  pin.  Add  the  1st 
3  stitches  and  the  last  3  to  the  side  pins,  making 
15  on  each.  Thread  the  18  gusset  stitches  on  a 
piece  of  wool,  and  knit  for  the  hand  about  3  inches. 

F.  Reduce  each    side    the    seam  stitch   3   times,   with 

2  rounds  between. 

G.  Knit  2.      Knit  2  together  all  round  with  one  plain 

round  between  till  you  have  only  31  stitches  left. 
Put  15  each  side  the  scam  stitch,  knit  together  and 
cast  off. 


T/ic  Thumb, 

H.  Put  7  stitches  on  the  ist  pin,  7  on  the  2nd,  4  on  the 
3rd,  add  4  more  at  the  opening.  Knit  the  thumb 
the  length  required.  Then  knit  2,  knit  2  together 
till  you  have  only  9  left,  break  oflf  the  wool,  thread 
the  9  stitches,  draw  them  up  and  fasten  off. 
The  back  of  the  hand  should  be  embroidered  gaily. 
A  ribbon  run  in  at  the  wrist,  and  an  elastic  and 
bow  of  ribbon  at  the  elbow.  As  this  muffler  is  to 
be  worn  over  the  gloves,  plenty  of  room  should  be 
be  allowed 
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^ttarterlg  ^ntj^metital  ®csts, 


Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 

I. 

S 
370 

6 

83 

4?9 

3.  593 
SO 

3.  783 
4" 

Second  Quarter. 

4.  10  X  3 ; 
3X8; 

5X4. 

I. 

27 

4 
613 
890 

35 

a.  836 
54 

3.  673 
6.^8 

Third  Quarter. 

4.   3X3; 
4X11; 
7x5. 

I. 

506 

73 

951 

7 
384 

?.  207 
109 

3-  345 
56 

4.  4X9; 
8X5; 
6x  12. 

Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

1.  4,019  +  706  +  s  +  30,680  +  92  +  15,015. 

2.  Take  59,987  from  60,016. 

3.  73,618  X  67. 

4.  37d.;  56d.;  7  id. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  30,468  -f-  6.    Write  the  answer  in  words. 

2.  9S»704  X  30S. 

3.  An  orchard  has  46  rows  of  trees,  7  in  a  row,  and 
37  rows  of  trees;  9  in  a  row.  How  many  trees  are 
there  in  the  orchard  ? 

4.  93d.;  i02d. ;  ii7d. 

Third  Quarter, 

I.  64,973  X  9,400. 

a.  SSi776  ~  7. 
V  3,  How  many  nails  will  it  take  to  shoe  359  horses, 
if  each  shoe  require  eight  nails  ? 

4.  I28d. ;  i35d. ;  I4id. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  by  seventy-nine. 

2.  How  many  times  is  407  contained  in  398,860  ? 

3.  What  number  divided  by  139  brings  the  quotient 
139  and  79  remainder? 

4.  Find  the  quotient  of  728,852  and  2,836. 

Second  Quarter. 

I.  Take  7id.  from  ten  thousand  pounds. 

a.  £1  19s.  8Jd.  +  ;^5o  6s.  io:}d.  +  6Jd. 
+  -;^«oi,904  17s.  o|d.  +  £&  13s.  ii^d.  + 
A3iOSS»oo6  1 8s.  +  ^  7,020  15s.  3d. 


3*  A  boy  exchanged  406  marbles  for  some  nuts, 
and  for  every  seven  marbles  he  got  three  nuts.  How 
many  nuts  did  he  get  ? 

4.  A  man  bought  a  coat  for  28s.,  a  vest  for  12s.  6d., 
a  pair  of  trousers  for  19s.  6d.,  and  a  dozen  collars  at 
6^d.  each  ;  what  change  had  he  out  of  a  five  pound 
noteP 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Add  sixty-nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  a 
farthing,  twen^  thousand  and  ten  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  eight  pence  halfpenny,  ten  pence 
farthing,  seven  hundred  pounds  and  sixpence,  two 
hundred  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four 
pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  nine  pence  three 
farthings,  three  thousand  and  nine  pounds  fourteen 
shillings,  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  eleven  pence  farthing. 

2.  Seven  hundred  and  three  thousand  and  seventy- 
three  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  five  pence  farthing 
minus  seventy  thousand  &ree  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  seven  pence  three 
farthings. 

3.  A  farmer  bought  85  sheep  for  ;^i65  15s.;  how 
many  shillings  did  each  sheep  cost  F 

4.  From  thirty  guineas  take  thirteen  half-guineas. 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  ;j^9i5  los.  8id.  by  619. 

2.  From  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  take  nine 
thousand  and  ninety  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  a 
penny  three  farthings. 

3.  ;£7,o86  9s.  5jd.  X  3i07o- 

4.  Divide  ten  million  ten  thousand  and  ten  pounds 
and  ten  pence  by  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  143,054  inches  to  miles,  &c. 

2.  If  I  had  70  guineas,  how  many  men  could  I  pay 
their  wages  at  24s.  6d.  each  ? 

3.  17  parcels,  each  weighing  19  stone,  were  made 
out  of  6  tons  14  cwt.    How  many  lbs.  were  left? 

4.  What  will  a  man's  wage  amount  to  in  a  year  (not 
reckoning  Sundays)  at  4s.  lod.  per  day  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coals  when  288  tons 

cost  ;^I98. 

2.  If  a  foot  of  telegraph  wire  weigh  3  oz.,  what 
would  half  a  mile  weigh  ? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  739  gallons  of  milk  at  2^. 
per  pint  ? 

4.  How  many  fields,  each  3  a.  3  r.  33  po.,  can  be 
made  from  an  estate  containing  130  a.  2  r.  9  po. 

Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  and  ninety 
articles  at  i6s.  lofd.  each. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  19  tons  17  gwt.  ^t 
^i  7s.  8^d.  per  cwt»  ? 
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3.  What  is  the  amount  for  a6  days  10  hrs.  52  min. 
at  15s.  a  day  ? 

4.  Find  the  cost  for  5  miles  6  fur.  8  po.,  charging 
ad.  a  yard  for  wire,  and  ^3  15s,  a  mile  for  the  labour. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  How  long  will  it  take  35  horses  to  eat  some  food 
which  65  horses  can  eat  in  28  days  ? 

2.  If  3  ac.  3  ro.  30  po.  produce  a  crop  worth 
;£5i  3s.  9d.,  how  much  was  that  per  acre? 

3.  Make  an  account  for : — 

340  herrings  at  is.  4d.  per  score; 
54  oysters  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen ; 
3  dozen  rabbits  at  13d.  each ; 
si  dozen  mackerel  at  5jd.  each. 

4.  What  must  be  given  for  17  acres  18  square  poles 
of  land  at  the  rate  of  ;^io9  los.  per  acre  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  AVhich  is  the  greater  and  by  how  much—: 
i  +  I  or  i  +  i  ? 

2.  Bill:— 

17  J  yards  at  is.  lod.  per  yard ; 

23  yards  at  8^d.  per  yard ; 

19  blankets  at  19s.  6d.  per  pair; 

13  pairs  of  blankets  at  15s.  9d.  per  pair; 

40  towels  at  IIS.  per  dozen. 

3.  A  boy  filled  \  of  a  book  on  Monday,  \  on  Tues- 
day, and  f  on  Wednesday.  How  much  was  there 
left? 

4.  If  a  train  travel  40  miles  an  hour,  how  many 
yards  does  it  go  in  a  second  ? 

Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Add  15  eighths,  17  ninths,  13  sevenths,  and 
19  fifths. 

2.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  numbers  from 
2  to  12  P 

3-  (7*549^  X  •00385)  -t-  10,000. 


4.  Divide  \ 1  by  -^. 


SscoND  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  794^  articles  at  £^i  155.  8}d. 
each. 

2.  Reduce  5|d.  to  the  decimal  of  13s.  9d. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  7^  and  9^^  and  subtract  it 
from  i7'*S7. 

4.  If  a  snail  crawl  4-J  inches  in  2  J  minutes,  how  long 
will  it  take  to  crawl  three  quarters  of  a  yard  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  interest  on  ;^3,S97  i6s.  8d.  at  3  per 
cent,  for  half  a  year  ? 

2.  From  J  of  ^  of  10  guineas  take  \  of  W  of  ;^2. 

3.  To  what  sum  will  ;f  495   amount  in  2\  years 
at  4 J  per  cent.  ?  ... 

4.  Take  the  least  from  the  greatest  of  798,  798, 
^nd  798, 


Standard  VII.— First  Quarter. 

1.  A,  B,  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days. 
B  can  do  it  in  24  days,  and  C  in  20  days.  In  what 
time  can  A  do  it  ? 

2.  I  travelled  247^  miles  in  Z\  days  of  8^  hours 
each.  What  distance  can  I  go  at  the  same  rate  in 
10  days  of  9  hours  each  ? 

3.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  ;j^3Si  ss.  amount  to 
;^435  IIS.  in  6  years  ? 

4.  If  18  men  work  8  days  of  9  hours  each  for 
;£2  2  I  OS.,  how  many  hours  per  day  must  24  men 
work  to  obtain  ;^3o  in  6  days. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  What  principal  will  gain  ;£6o  2s.  3d.  in  3^  years 
at  3  per  cent.  ? 

2.  Find  the  average  of  all  the  numbers  ending  in 
seven  from  i  to  100. 

3.  Divide  the  sum  of  5*38  and  5*38  by  their  differ- 
ence. 

4.  Ten  suits  of  clothes  contain  an  average  of  4^ 
yards ;  4  of  them  have  4  J  yards  each,  and  5  of  them 
4^  yards  each ;  what  does  the  remaining  suit  contain  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  If  IS.  9d.  be  gained  on  9  yards  of  flannel  at 
lojjd.  per  yard,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent,  ? 

2.  What  number  increased  40  per  cent,  amounts 
to  264 J  ? 

3.  Three  fields  are  purchased  for  ;^49o,  ^^768,  and 
;^*2,i86 ;  they  contain  3  a.  3  r.  25  po.,  5  a.  i  r.  30  po., 
and  8  a.  2r.  15  po.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  all 
per  acre  ? 

4.  By  selling  a  watch  for  £,1  is.,  6  per  cent,  was 
lost;  what  should  it  have  been  sold  for  to  gain  12 
per  cent.  ? 

ANSWERS. 


FlUST. 

I.   872. 

2.  542. 

3.  371. 

4.  20  ;  24  ;  20. 


First. 


Standard  I. 
Second. 

782. 
34, 

9;  44;  35. 
Standard  II. 


Third. 

1.826. 

9S. 

289. 

36  ;  40  ;  72. 


Second. 

1.  50.517.  5.078. 

2.  29.  29.476,832. 

3.  4f932,4o6.  655  trees. 

4.  3s.  id. ;  4s.  8cl. ;  5^'.  iid.      7s.  9d. ;  8s.  6d.  ;  9s.  9^]. 

Third. 

1.  610,746,200.  3.     11,488  nails. 

2.  7,968.  4.     IDS.  8d.;  IIS.  3d.  ;  lis.9d. 

Standard  III. 
First.  Second.  Third. 

1.  s,i8n-ii.  ;t9.999  198.  4j<l. .  ;^2 70.095  198.  lod. 

2.  980  times.  ;i;3,266,999ias.  lid.  £632,765  195.  9id^ 

3.  19,40a  174  nuts.  30  shillings. 
4-  257.  AX  I3*  ^  A24  13s.  6d, 
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Standard  IV. 


First. 


Second. 


1.  ;£^566,7I5  15s.  6Jd.  2 mis.  2 fur.  2po.  2  yds.  2  ft.  2 in. 

2,  /'290,909  4s.  lojd.  60  men. 

3-  /^i, 755.475  i-^.  ojd.  10,486  lbs. 

4-  jt",776  95.7jd. +904.  /75  12s.  lod. 

Third. 

1.  13s.  Qd.  3.     £(i\  IIS.  8d. 

2.  7,920oz.,  or4Cwt.  iqr.  iQlbs.    4.     33  lie  Ids, 

Standard  V. — First. 

I.     ;f42,3i5  "s.  7jd.  3.    /19  i6s.  9id. 

«.    >f549  "s.  Iiid.  4.    /;io6  7s.  Hd, 

Second. 

1.  52  day.4. 

2.  /i3- 

3.  £\  2s.  8d.    +    IIS.  3.^  +   C^  19^.   +  C^    ics.  3d.  = 
;f  5  33.  2d. 

4.  ;tl.^'573  i^s.  4id. 

Third. 

1.  i  -t-  Jby^gs^. 

2.  i!:i  I2S.  id.   +  163.  3id.   +   Ccy  5s.  3<1.  -I-  fxo  4s.  9d.  + 
£\  i6s.  8d.  =  ;f23  15s.  oid. 

J"     'ill* 

4.     19 J  yards. 


First. 


Standard  VI. 
Second. 


Third. 


1.  9i vt^.  /1.419  los.  ijd.  ;f53  19s.  4id. 

2.  27,720.  -0:^5.  £^\  3s.  I  Id. 

3.  '000002906596.  -3^  ;f552  17s.  ojd. 

4.  ^ly.  15  minutes.  'O^'Qi*  or  jTr^TT* 


First. 


1.  30  days. 

2.  324  miles. 

3.  4  per  cent. 

4.  12  hours. 


Standard  VII. 

Second. 

Third. 

;^572  los. 
52. 

2,133. 
5i  yards. 

28|  per  cent. 
189. 
/■192. 
;f8  8s. 

%^t\  ^.^sags  for  ipujjil  f  tuckers* 

BY   C.   J.   DAWSON,   B.A., 
Ex' President  of  the  N,U,E.  T, 


VII. 

The  specimen  essay  which  we  gave  last  month  for  the 
benefit  of  our  students  was  of  a  practical  kind,  and  its 
subject  was  one  which  must  prove  specially  interesting 
to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  We  refer 
to  it  now  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  home  the  hint 
that,  where  it  is  possible,  subjects  for  essays  should  be 
treated  in  a  practical  manner. 

Amongst  our  homely  proverbs  are  many  which 
afford  excellent  opportunity  for  such  practical  treat- 
mi  nt  in  the  form  of  explanatory  amplification  and 
instructive  illustration.  Some  popular  sayings,  indeed, 
express  moral  truth  in  a  subtle  or  poetical  fashion,  and 
thus  invite  an  argumentative  style  in  unravelling  and 
illustrating  their  meaning.  But  others  are  eminently 
plain  and  practical,  and  can  best  be  treated  by  stating 
and  grouping  facts  v/hich  are  learnt  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  serve  to  explain  and  exemplify  the 
teaching  embodied  in  the  sayings, 


As  a  sample  of  this  particular  kind  of  subject  and 
its  treatment  we  propose  to  place  before  our  readers 
this  month  an  essay  on  the  practical  proverb — 

Fire  is  a  Good  Servant  but  a  Bad  Master. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
familiar  saying,  "Fire  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master."  It  is  easy  to  express  its  meaning  in  other 
words.  It  means  that  fire  is  of  great  use  to  us  as  long 
as  it  is  under  control,  but  it  does  great  mischief  when 
it  passes  beyond  control. 

Fire  may  be  defined  as  the  manifestation  of  chemical 
changes  in  substances  subject  to  great  heat.  As  long 
as  heat  and  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  it  can 
be  governed  useful  results  may  be  secured,  but  when 
this  heat  and  its  consequences  go  on  extending  to  fresh 
materials,  and  become  independent  of  human  direc- 
tion, the  result  may  be  great  danger  and  destruction 
of  j)roperty  and  of  life. 

In  considering  the  manifold  uses  of  fire  we  can 
hardly  help  recalling  the  fact  that  man  has  been 
defined  as  the  only  animal  that  makes  a  fire.  The 
natural  method  of  kindling  a  fire  as  practised  by 
savages  is  that  of  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  dry 
wood.  It  has  been  adopted  by  travellers  and  other 
civilised  people  when  dependent  on  the  simplest 
operations  for  the  preparation  of  their  food.  Other 
natural  means  of  producing  great  heat  and  kindling 
fire  for  the  service  of  man  have  been  discovered,  as 
the  striking  of  flint  or  other  hard  stone  against  steeJ, 
and  the  use  of  a  convex  glass  in  condensing  the  sun's 
rays.  Such  plans  have  not  only  been  serviceable  in 
assisting  man  to  prepare  his  food,  but  have  also  led  to 
many  useful  inventions  and  discoveries. 

It  would  take  long  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds 
of  service  which  fire  is  made  to  render.  If  cookery 
was  its  first  application,  its  use  was  early  extended  to 
the  working  of  metals  and  simple  manufactures  ;  and, 
in  later  times,  through  the  discovery  of  the  power  of 
steam,  fire  has  become  serviceable  in  assisting  different 
modes  of  locomotion,  and  increasing  man's  power  in 
almost  every  form  of  manufacture.  Brewing, .  the 
distillation  of  spirits  and  essences,  the  making  of  gas 
from  coal,  the  making  of  soaps  and  other  chemical 
products,  are  in  large  measure  dependent  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

Consider  how  fire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  control. 
Fire-places,  grates,  furnaces,  or  braziers  are  constructed 
to  limit  the  extent  of  its  heat.  Air  currents  to  fan  the 
flames  are  carefully  directed  and  kept  subject  to  neces- 
sary checks,  as  by  means  of  dampers.  These  are  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  fire  is  made  the  servant  of  man. 
Among  other  modes  in  which  it  is  made  serviceable 
we  may  name  the  means  by  which  it  can  easily  be 
produced  where  desired,  as  by  the  invention  of  Inciter 
matches,  the  storing  of  gas  in  reservoirs  and  its  con- 
veyance in  pipes,  the  use  of  mineral  and  other  oils  for 
lighting  and  heating.  Such  facilities  for  making  fire 
available  for  use  involve  additional  risks  if  propor- 
tionate care  be  not  taken  to  keep  control  over  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  how  fire  may  become 
our  master.  There  are  some  forms  of  this  danger 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  absolutely  preventible. 
The  lightning  from  the  clouds  may  strike  buildings  or 
pther  collection3  of  inflammable  materials,      Som^ 
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substances  stored  in  close  places  generate  heat  by  a 
form  of  fermentation,  and  take  fire  by  what  is  called 
spontaneous  combustion.  And  again,  quickly  moving 
parts  of  machinery  may  become  over-heated  by  friction, 
and  ignite  inflammable  substances  in  contact  with 
them.  It  is  possible,  however,  and  usual  to  take  pre- 
cautions which  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  risks 
of  this  sort,  and  so  prevent  fire  on  many  occasions 
from  becoming  the  master.  Thus,  lofty  buildings  are 
usually  furnished  with  long  metal  rods  extending  above 
their  highest  point,  and  leading  down  into  the  ground. 
The  electricity  which  might  be  a  source  of  danger  is 
thus  often  carried  down  this  conductor  into  the  earth 
and  made  harmless.  Materials  likely  to  generate  spon- 
taneous combustion  should  be  disturbed  and  ventilated 
at  intervals ;  and  machinery  subject  to  great  friction 
should  be  properly  oiled  before  being  put  in  motion, 
and  afterwards  cooled  from  time  to  time  with  water. 

When  fire  gains  the  mastery  over  man  it  is  most 
commonly  through  some  act  of  carelessness,  arising 
often  from  a  want  of  thought  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
combustion  may  be  caused,  and  the  speed  with  which 
it  may  then  pass  beyond  control.  The  careless  use  of 
matches,  ignorant  or  random  meddling  with  lamps 
for  burning  paraffin  or  petroleum,  negligence  of  gas 
escaping  from  a  pipe,  or  foolish  search  for  the  escape 
with  a  light,  are  among,  the  frequent  causes  of  destruc- 
tive fires.  Means  have  been  devised  for  lessening  the 
risks  from  such  accidents  as  these ;  as  for  example,  the 
invention  of  safety  matches  which  will  ignite  only  on  a 
specially-prepared  surface,  and  of  lamps  so  constructed 
that  the  flame  is  extinguished  by  disturbing  them. 
In  referring  to  the  careless  use  of  matches  we  are 
reminded  that  a  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  place  a  small  tax  on  lucifer  matches,  but 
was  led  to  abandon  it  by  an  outcry  against  it  as  a  tax 
on  industry.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  a  tax, 
by  causing  greater  care  in  this  matter,  might  have 
done  indirectly  far  more  good  in  the  prevention  of 
fires  than  harm  in  diminishing  the  production  of 
matches. 

Sometimes  (but  we  trust  this  is  a  comparatively 
rare  occurrence)  fires  have  been  intentionally  caused 
for  the  purposes  of  revenge  or  gain.  This,  which  is 
called  arson  or  incendiarism,  is  very  properly  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  criminal  offence  and  subjects  the 
offender,  if  convicted,  to  severe  punishment.  If  we 
only  think  of  the  terrible  consequences  to  innocent 
people  which  an  action  of  this  kind  may  involve,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  condemn  its  wickedness. 

The  cases  are  probably  more  frequent  where  fire 
gains  the  upper  hand,  and  causes  much  loss  and 
damage,  through  a  kind  of  criminal  carelessness ;  as 
when  a  thoughtless  mother  leaves  helpless  children 
within  reach  of  fire,  or  when  a  foolish  person  under 
the  bad  influence  of  drink  smokes  his  pipe  in  the 
midst  of  inflammable  materials.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  three  little  children  were  burnt  to  death  in  St. 
Pancras  through  the  former  of  these  causes. 

It  is  the  danger  of  fire  becoming  our  master  through 
acts  of  carelessness  that  makes  it  so  important  that  the 
truth  and  full  meaning  of  the  common  proverb  should 
be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  children  as  well  as 
adults.  But  when  all  is  done  that  is  possible  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  and  in  the  form  of  preventive 
contrivances,  fire  will  continue  on  occasions  through 
accident  and  want  of  human  foresight  to  gain  the 


mastery  over  human  agency.  It  is  then  that  means 
for  regaining  control  become  important.  For  this 
purpose  many  plans  have  been  adopted.  Most  towns 
are  supplied  with  a  Fire  Brigade,  a  band  of  men  either 
paid  officers  or  volunteers  who  undertake  the  task  of 
putting  out  any  fire  that  may  occur  in  their  district. 
They  are  provided  with  fire-engines  and  hose  or  pipes 
to  throw  a  stream  of  water  on  the  flaming  materials. 
They  have  ladders  and  fire-escapes  also  to  rescue  if 
possible  any  persons  who  may  be  in  the  buildings  on 
fire.  To  give  them  a  chance  of  success  in  their  task 
a  good  supply  of  water  is  necessary,  and  in  every  well- 
managed  town  care  is  taken  that  abundance  of  water 
shall  be  easily  accessible  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  fire  it  is  often  possible  to  put 
it  out  and  to  save  life  by  the  use  of  smaller  means,  such 
as  the  fire  extincteurs  and  hand  grenades  which  have 
been  devised  for  throwing  on  the  flames  a  chemical 
composition  which  will  not  support  combustion.  A 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  contrivances  for 
preventing  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  fire 
was  recently  on  view  at  the  Fire-Rescue  Exhibition 
in  London ;  but  of  these  the  tale  would  be  too  long 
to  tell  here. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  this  essay 
without  some  reference  to  Fire  Insurance.  This  is  a 
plan  by  which  persons  whose  property  may  be 
accidentally  burnt  may  yet  guard  themselves  against 
absolute  loss.  By  paying  a  small  annual  charge 
varying  for  different  places  according  to  the  estimated 
risk  of  fire,  one  may  secure  in  the  event  of  accidental 
fire  the  payment  from  the  funds  of  an  Insurance 
Company  of  such  a  sum  as  may  at  least  partly  com- 
pensate for  the  damage  done.  This  is  a  form  of 
co-operative  security  to  which  every  prudent  house- 
holder should  give  attention.  The  establishment  of 
such  societies  for  defence  against  the  tyrannical 
mastery  of  fire  is  one  of  the  most  practical  lesions 
derived  from  the  familiar  proverb  which  forms  our  text, 

(To  be  continued.) 


BY   MISS  J.    W.   WARREN, 
Ifupjctress  of  Niedleioork  to  the  IMcester  School  Board, 


As  I  have  promised  to  keep  close  to  the  Govern- 
ment requirements  in  these  papers,  I  shall,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  myself,  remind  my  readers  that,  up 
to  now,  I  have  explained  the  work  below  Standard  I. 
This  belonging  to  an  Infants'  School  proper,  the 
drills  I  have  written  out,  up  to  hemming  inclusive, 
are  for  Infants,  In  a  good  school  much  more  can  be 
done  than  mere  strip  hemming,  and  should  be 
attempted,  but  all  coarser  or  finer  material  than  that 
described  should  be  avoided.  Pocket  handkerchiefs 
and  plain  towels  may  be  hemmed,  also  pinafores. 
The  18 inch  strips  maybe  made  into  driving  reins 
for  the  babies*  rooms,  or,  when  sewn  together  by  the 
elder  children,  will  serve  for  stays  ;  in  which  case  they 
should  be  lined  with  flannel  or  soft  plain  kait.t^d.Q0tton 
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strips.  Directly  the  children  in  a  class  can  do  the 
running  stitch  with  some  success,  their  pieces  should 
be  retained  and  examined  by  Head  Teacher  in  her 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  examination.  This  plan  serves 
two  ends — one,  to  correct  untidy  work ;  the  other,  to 
encourage  careful  effort.  The  best  should  be  given 
to  each  child  for  its  home,  when  not  wanted.  The 
different  drills,  plans  of  progress  and  stepping  stones 
with  reference  to  needlework  should  be  written  up 
somewhere  in  the  School  so  that  teachers  lose  no  time  in 
learning  the  methods,  but  can  at  once  follow  the  order 
of  work,  and  thus  aim  at  the  general  good.  Unity  of 
method  is  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  this  all- 
important  hand  work,  and  it  should  go  through  each 
class,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  most 
careful  teachers  should  be  chosen  for  the  stitch,  and 
other  drills.  If  coloured  cottons  are  used,  then  at 
least  the  two  highest  should  be  in  each  class,  so 
that  a  proper  grading  may  be  effected.  Time  is 
saved  by  dividing  a  class  into  upper  and  lower 
divisions,  giving  the  lower  red,  and  the  upper  blue, 
cotton.  The  blue  will  probably  work  by  themselves 
a  few  stitches  while  the  teacher  goes  through  the 
stitch  orders  in  red. 

llie  strips,  &c.,  should  never  be  fixed  in  class  time. 
In  some  schools  this  is  very  general,  but  no 
other  lesson  is  ever  attempted  in  this  way.  Young 
teachers  should  remember  that  every  moment  spent 
with  a  pupil  is  wasted  and  lost  to  such,  if  not  given  up 
solely  to  teaching  and  instruction.  The  plan  of  pre- 
paring work  while  a  child  is  *  going  on,'  is  quite  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  take  a  Buffon  to  read  when 
giving  a  lesson  on  the  camel  or  antelope. 

A  plain  sampler,  of  moderately  fine  Java  canvas,  on 
which  the  hemming  stitch  to  standard  size  is  worked, 
might  be  done  by  all  the  upper  infants.  The  threads, 
of  course,  would  be  counted,  and  the  regular  slope  of 
stitch  ensured.  As  the  Kindergarten  so  greatly  aids 
needlework  by  the  beauty  of  material,  variety  of  work, 
and  interest  excited,  there  remains  but  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  reform  in  needlework.  We  will 
now  go  on  to  consider  the  needs  for  a  ist  Standard 
plan,  which  is  but  a  very  little  advance  upon  previous 
work,  and  will  occupy  a  very  short  space  indeed. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  Infants  for  the 
annual  Government  Inspection,  while  being  no  blind 
worshipper  of  code  Inspectors,  I  still  think  that  they 
should  be  studied  so  far  as  to  make  the  work  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  The  little  prepared  strips  should 
be  within  reach  of  each  class  so  that  no  time  be  lost, 
and  another  important  thing  is  that  a  different 
material  be  not  given ;  this  ridiculous  plan  is  fatal  to 
success.  Plain  hemming  looks  better  on  coarse  light 
coloured  holland  than  perhaps  on  any  other  material, 
and  this  should  be  used  once  a  month,  at  least,  if 
intended  for  examination.  Girls'  mistresses  will  often 
save  their  scraps  if  asked  to  do  so.  The  needles  and 
cottons  should  be  the  same  as  those  used  always,  and 
in  no  case  should  children  be  hurried — no  uneasy  mind 
will  obey  ever  such  willing  fingers ;  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility will  be  worked  out  in  fantastic  stitches.  I  need 
scarcely  add  in  concluding  suggestions  on  this  part  of 
my  papers  that  every  class  below  the  hemming  classes 
should  be  prepared  to  go  through  the  means  of 
work  by  their  drills,  plays,  songs,  &c.  None  of  this 
lower  work  will  be  despised  by  an  examiner  who 
understands  his  mission.  A  day  now  and  then  during 
the  school  year  should  be  set  apart  for  a  visit  from 


parents  previously  invited  to  see  their  children  taught. 
More  sympathy  is  sadly  needed  in  this  direction; 
besides,  when  they  are  helped  to  see  the  regularity  and 
management  needed  for  teaching  needlework  they 
will  cease  to  complain  that  their  children  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  miscellaneous  articles  from  home  to 
sew,  patch,  dam,  and  the  like. 

Standard  I. — Hemming^  seaming^  felling  any  gar- 
vient  or  otlur  useful  article  which  can  be  completed  by 
the  above  stitclusy  e.g.,  pinafore^  pillow  slip^  or  pocket 
handkerchief    In  small,  mixed,  &*c,,  dfc, 

I  then  turn  to  revised  instructions,  and  find  that  in 
the  hem  alone  we  must  show  a  join.  In  this  Standard 
are  therefore  given  three  new  things  to  teach — ^seam- 
ing, felling,  joining.  Beginning  on,  and  fastening  off 
and  fixing  should  certainly  belong  to  this  Standard 
too,  but  I  will  describe  only  those  actually  asked  for. 

Plan. — Keep  still  for  some  months  to  the  coarse 
brown  calico  suggested  before;  dispense  (in  hemming)  ' 
with  spots,  stripes,  or  black  cotton.  Take,  in  place  of 
black,  a  white  or  rose  pink,  so  keeping  three  colours 
going.  Change  your  cotton  in  size  to  JVbs.  40  or  jo, 
and  use  sizes  y  or  8  in  needles,  betweens  or  ground 
downs. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  if  the  calico  is  cut  parallel  with 
the  selvege,  as  it  keeps  more  smooth,  and  cut  by 
thread,  when  time  and  stuff  allow. 

Cut  your  calico  strips  for  general  practice  larger 
than  those  for  specimens.    Remember  that  we  have 
to  get  in  garments,  and  some  training  is  necessair  in 
order  that  children  may  deal  with  larger  pieces  satis- 
factorily.    14  by  4  will  be  found  a  good  size  for  the 
plain  hemming.     These  will  admit  of  four  joinings  in 
the  long  sides,  giving  eight  for  practice  in  the  whole 
strip.     Each  strip  should  be  carefully  fixed  by  the 
teachers  with  the  \  inch  hem,  and  will  last  about  a 
month.    The  name  of  the  child  should  be  written  in 
ink  upon  each  strip. 

The  hem  should  first  be  taught  for  some  few  weeks 
independent  of  the  join  as  it  may  chance  that  even  the 
upper  part  of  Standard  I.  are  unfamiliar  with  your 
exact  slope  of  stitch  and  method  of  work.  They  should 
do  this  with  red  cotton,  and  afler  working  two  or  three 
inches  the  teacher  should  cut  each  needleful  off  about 
a  half  inch  from  the  work.  Let  children  well  examine 
this  thread;  it  comes  out  above  the  hemfold.  Now  with 
the  needle's  point  carefully  lift  this  fold  a  little  and  find 
the  cotton  like  a  small  bar  running  through ;  this  can  be 
caught  by  the  needle's  point  and  pulled  through  so  as  to 
come  under  the  fold.  The  end  is  now  ready  for  the  new 
joining  to  be  begun,  the  needle  must  now  be  threaded 
with  blue  cotton,  the  work  on  the  finger  exactly  as  for 
plain  hem  but  the  position  of  the  needle  to  be  just 
reversed,  that  is  pointing  over  the  hem  fold  to  the  right. 
Now  slip  the  point  under  the  hem  and  try  to  put  it 
through  the  upper  fold  exactly  where  the  small  end 
was  before  you  pulled  it  through ;  draw  it  carefully 
through  towards  the  right  and  from  you  until  the  end 
is  the  same  length  as  the  end  of  red  akeady  lying 
under  the  fold.  Both  these  ends  must  now  with  the 
needle  be  arranged  pointing  to  the  left,  lying  not  under 
but  just  peepingyr^wi  under  the  edge  of  fold,  and  each 
of  the  next  six  hem  stitches  must  take  them  up  in 
working.  This  is  in  simple  matter  of  fact  what  has  to 
be  done,  but  it  needs  still  fiirther  explanation  if  to  b^ 
of  any  practical  use. 
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[October,  i8S8. 


®iesis  in  genial  §lrit|^metir. 


Standard  I. 

1.  Add  together  9,  8,  7,  and  6.  30. 

2.  Into  how  many  fives  can  I  place  30  books  ?     6. 

3.  Into  how  many  tens  can  I  put  them  ?  3. 

4.  Four  boys    and    three    girls   divided    42   nuts 
equally  ;  how  many  did  each  child  get  ?  6. 

5.  How  many  sixes  are  the  same  as  eight  threes  ? 

4. 

6.  Take  4  times  12  from  60.  12. 

7.  What  does  12  mean  ?  Two  and  ten. 

8.  Give  another  name  for  12.  A  dozen. 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  3  dozen  oranges  at  4  a  penny  ? 

9d. 

10.  How  many  farthings  are  there  in  three  pence 
halfpenny  ?  14. 

11.  What   would    14    lemons  cost  at   sixpence  a 
dozen  ?  7d. 

12.  How  many  days  are  there  in  a  month  ?     28, 

Standard  II, 

1.  Five  girls  took  eight  nuts  each  ;  how  many  were 
left  out  of  half  a  hundred  ?  10. 

2.  How  much  would  half  a  hundred  cost  at  20  a 
penny  ?  2  4d. 

3.  How  many  dozen  are  there  in  3  score  ?         5. 

4.  Whzft  is  the  half  of  5  +  6  +  7  ?  9. 

5.  If  5  marbles  cost  a  halfpenny,  how  many  could 
you  get  for  9d.  ?  90. 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  4  lbs.  of  sugar  at  3^d.  a 
pound  ?  IS.  2d. 

7.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  florin  ? 

lod. 

8.  How  many  florins  are  equal  to  6  crowns?     15. 

9.  Three  boys  saved  a  crown  ;  how  much  did  each 
save,  if  they  saved  equally  ?  is.  8d. 

10.  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour?  45. 

11.  If  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  cost  9d.,  how 
much  is  that  per  lb.  ?  3s. 

12.  If  1 1  lbs.  cost  3s.,  what  does  a  lb.  cost?     2s. 

Standard  III. 

1.  How  many  oranges  must  be  cut  up  so  that  50 
children  may  have  a  half  each  ?  25. 

2.  What  is  the  half  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  sove- 
reign ?  2S.  6d. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of   4  score  ^%g%  at  10    for  a 
shilling.  8s. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  72  books  at  half-a-crown  a 
dozen  ?  15s. 

5.  How  much  would  \\  lbs.  of  mutton  cost  at  iid. 
a  pound  ?  is.  4jd. 

6.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  double 
florin?  2s.  7jd. 

7.  If  J  lb.  of  lamb  cost  9d.,    how  much    would 

2  lbs.  cost  ?  2S. 


8.  If  the  railway  fare  for  a  journey  is  3s.  6d.,  what 
is  a  fare  and  a  half?  5s.  3d. 

9.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  half  an  hour  ? 

1,800. 

10.  A  boy  wastes  \  hour  a  day ;  how  much  is  that 
in  3  weeks  ?  5  J  hours. 

11.  How  many  lbs.  are  there  in  3^  stone?      49. 

12.  How  many  half-ounces  are  there  in  li  lbs.  ? 

48. 

Standard  IV. 

1.  What  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  gross  ?  18. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  18  articles  at  3s.  9d.  a  dozen. 

5s.  7id. 

3.  How    much   would    a    boy  save    in   October, 
November,  and  December,  if  he  save  a  penny  a  day  ? 

7s.  8d. 

4.  How  many  more  days  must  he  save  to  have  a 
sovereign  ?  148. 

5.  A  man  works  8  hours  a  day,  and  receives  7d.  an 
hour ;  what  are  his  week's  wages  ?  ;^i  2ii^. 

6.  If  6  nuts  weigh  an  ounce,  how  many  are  there 
in  2ilbs:?  240. 

7.  What  would  they  cost  at  i^d.  for  two  dozen  P 

•  IS.  3d. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  3  stone  of  potatoes  at  2  lbs. 
for  a  penny.  is.  9d. 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  an  ounce  of  tea  at  js.  8d. 
per  lb.  ?  2|d. 

10.  If  a  gallon  of  beer  cost  is.  8d.,  what  is  the  cost 
of  a  pint?  2 id. 

11.  How  much  would  half  a  mile  of  ribbon  cost  at 
eight  yards  a  penny  ?  9s.  2d. 

12.  How  many  pieces  of  board  3  inches  long  can 
be  cut  from  a  piece  2\  yards  in  length  ?  27. 

Standard  V. 

1.  Find  the  difference  between  |  and  ^V        iV* 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  %  and  ^^  ?  if. 

3.  After  giving  away  a  quarter  of  his  marbles  a 
boy  had  15  left ;  how  many  had  he  at  first  ?         20. 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  apples  that  can 
be  arranged  in  fours,  sixes,  or  eights  ?  24. 

5.  How  much  would  a  gross  of  books  cost  at  3 id. 
each  ?  £,2  2s. 

6.  A  and  B  had  17s.  between  them,  and  A  had  5s. 
myre  than  B  ;  how  much  had  B  ?  6s. 

7.  A  square  piece  of  board  contains   25  square 
yards  ;  how  many  feet  long  is  a  side  ?  15. 

8.  How  much  is  five-thirds  of  a  sovereign  ? 

£1  13s.  4d. 

9.  If  9  articles  cost  3s.  9d.,  what  would  17  cost? 

7s.  id. 

10.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  £^^0  at  6  per 
cent,  for  3  months  ?  £<^  5s. 

11.  Find  5  per  cent,  on  ;^79  13s.  4d. 

£z  19s-  8d- 

12.  An   article  which  cost   4s.   was  sold  for   5s.; 
what  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ?  25  per  cent. 
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Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

1.  If  J  of  the  length  of  a  room  is  27  feet,  what  is 
the  length  of  the  room  in  yards?  ii^. 

2.  Take  i/.  from  3^^.  i.\|. 

3.  Bring  ^\  to  a  decimal.  -45. 

4.  Divide  '009  by  '3.  '03. 

5.  What  must  -03  be  multiplied  by  to  make  30  ? 

1,000. 

6.  If  an  article  cost  ;^7,  what  would  '85  of  it  cost? 

7.  What  is  the  commission   on   ;^890   at   ij  per 
cent.  ?  £\i  7S. 

8.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;^3o  for  3  years  at 

3  per  cent.  ;^2  14s. 

9.  What  is  the  interest  on  ;£^650  for  219  days  at 

4  percent.?  ;3^i5  12s. 

10.  Reduce  J  of  a  shilling  to  the  decimal  of  half-a- 
crown.  -25. 

11.  A  shopkeeper  sold  a  hat  for  7s.  6d.,  and  lost 
25  per  cent. ;  how  much  did  it  cost  ?  los. 

12.  If  it  had  been  sold  for  7s.,  what  would  have 
been  the  loss  per  cent.  ?  30. 


Christmas,  1887^ 

Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
SECOND   YEAR. 

Latin. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  tioo  Languages ; 
Female  Candidates  in  one  only. 

Two  hours  allmocd  for  this  Paper  for  Male  Candidal es ; 
Three  hours  for  Fcmr.lc  CandidrJa. 

Section  I. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a)  Anno  ante  me  censorem  mortuus  est,  novem  annis  post 
meora  consulatum,  quura  consul  itcrum,  me  consule,  creatns 
esset.  Num  igitur,  si  ad  centesimum  annum  inxisset,  senectutis 
eum  sure  poEniteret?  Xcc  cnim  cxcursione,  nee  saltu,  nee 
cminus  hastis  aut  cominus  ^s^ladiis  utcrctur,  scd  consilio,  rationc, 
sentcntia.  Qux  nisi  esscnt  in  senibus,  non  summum  consilium 
majores  nostri  appellassent  senatum. 

{b)  O  praestans  animi  juvenis  quantum  ipse  feroci 
Virtute  exsuperas,  tanto  me  impensius  icqtrtm  esl 
Consulere,  atque  omnes  metuentem  expendere  casus, 
Sunt  tibi  regna  patris  Dauni,  sunt  oppida  canta 
Multa  manu  ;  necnon  aurumque  animusquc  Latino  est ; 
Sunt  aliiv  innuptx'  Latin  et  Laurentibus  agrls, 
Nee  genus  indecorcs.     Sine  me  hojc  baud  moUia  fatu 
Stddatis  aperirc  dolis ;  simul  hiec  animo  hauri. 
(<:)  Inclusas  ut  cum  latebroso  in  pumice  pastor 
Vcstigavit  apes,  fumoque  iraplevit  amaro, 
Illae  intus  trepida;  rerum  per  cerea  castra 
Discurrunt,  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iras  ; 
Vol'jitur  ater  odor  tectis  :  turn  munnure  ctrco 
Intus  saxa  sonant :  vacuas  //  fumus  ad  auras. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

4,  Decompose  into  tlicir  scr>.iratc  p:irt:s-~///<-///wj,  respuldica, 
and  trace  the  origin  of  im^aJias,  avidus,  hahiUs, 

5.  In  what  iii.trc  tli.l  X'irgil  writf  ?  How  man,-  fcvt  are  there 
in  his  lines  ?  Of  what  kind  are  iliey  ?  Scan  tlie'lir^t  three  lined 
of  extract  V},  marking;  ilu*  quantities  of  each  syllaMe. 

( I )  (a)  lie  died  the  year  before  T  was  censor,  ninr  years  after  my 
cnn.ulnle,  having  bL!.n  elrrted  co.isul  for  the  semnd  time,  when 
1  h  M  the  o  ;me  oftice.     \'uu  di?  not   think  then   that   if  he  had 


lived  to  be  a  hundred,  his  age  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
regret  to  him?  Instead  of  running,  of  leaping,  of  the 
thrust  of  the  sword,  the  cast  of  the  spear,  he  would  have 
cm))loyed  wisdom,  reason,  judgment.  Unless  these  gifts  resided 
in  the  old,  our  forefathers  would  not  have  named  the  supreme 
council  the  *  assembly  of  elders.* 

{h)  O  gallant  hearted  youth,  the  more  you  abound  in  impet- 
uous valour,  the  more  behoves  it  that  my  prudence  be  untiring, 
that  my  caution  weigh  all  possible  issues.  You  have  the  king- 
dom of  your  father  Daunus,  and  many  a  captured  town, 
Latinus  too  has  gold  and  a  generous  heart.  Other  maidens 
there  arc  in  Latium  and  the  land  of  Laurentum,  maidens  not 
unworthy  of  you  in  birth.  Suffer  me  to  lay  concealment  aside 
and  give  plain  utterance  to  these  hard  sajrings,  and  be  not  deaf 
to  this  besides. 

(^)  As,  when  a  shepherd  has  traced  bees  to  their  fastness  in  a 
cranny  of  the  rock,  and  filled  it  with  pungent  smoke,  the  bees 
within  rush  in  wild  alarm  about  their  wax  built  fortress,  and 
whet  their  rage  with  loud  buzzing.  The  black  foul  vapour  rolls 
through  their  dwelling,  then  the  hollow  rock  sounds  with  their 
slified  hum  ;  the  smoke  escapes  to  the  free  air. 

(2)  wJTiw^r/— 3rd  sing.,  pluperf.,  subj.,  act.,  vivo,  vivere,  vixi, 

victum. 
Sladiis—9h\.   pi.,  gladiits^  masc,    2nd   declens.,   guv.    by 

uterelur, 
impensius— compaivit.,  neut.,  sing.,  used  adverbially,  from 

positive  adv.  impcnsc,  derived  from  the  past  participle 

pass,  of  impcndo, 
indecores—Tiom.^  fem.,  plural,  from  adj.  indecor  or  indecoris. 
Sublatis — abl.,  plur.,   mas.,  past  participle,  passive,  from 

tollOf  susluli,  sublalum,  agreeing  with  dolis  (ablat.  abso* 

lute). 
dolis — abl.,  plur.,  masc.,  from  dolus ^  subst,  2nd  decl. 
Vestigavit^wcrhy  act.,  perf.,  ind.,  3rd  sing,  (subject /rtj/<?r), 

vesti^i^-o,  -arey  -avit  -alum  (ist  conjugation). 
iras — ace,  fem.,  pi.,  object  of  acuunt  irom  ira  (ist  decl.) 
Volvilur — ^verb,  middle  or  passive,  pres.   ind.,  3rd,  sing. 

(subject  odot)y  volvOy  volvere^  volvi,  volutum, 
Cicco — adj.,  neut.,  sing.,  abl.,  agreeing  with  murmure, 
it — verb,  act,  pres.,  indie,   3rd,  sing,   (subject  fumus), 

eOf  ivi  (Ji),  itum,  ire, 

(4)  inclusas,  compounded  from  in  and  clusas  [clausus)  past 
part.  pass,  of  claudo, 

respublica,  really  two  wordsr-tfj  (subst),  publico  (adj.) 

tragacdia^  a  Greek  word  borrowed  rpayjjota  from  rpayoff 
(goat)  and  ^}t^  (contracted  for  aoi^j)  from  aciriw)  a  song, 
probably  from  an  early  custom  of  sacrificing  a  goat  with  singing 
of  hymns  in  honour  of  Dionysus  at  the  vintage  feast ;  in  these 
hymns  the  b^nnings  of  Greek  drama  are  to  be  sought. 

ttvidus,  from  stem  of  avere  (verb,)  to  desire :  compare  av- 
anos, 

hahilis,  from  stem  of  habere  (verb),  to  hold  :  that  which  can 
be  held  or  handled  readily,  like  English  handy. 

(5)  Virgil  wrote  in  hexameters,  lines  of  six  feet,  either  dactyls 
or  spondees. 


liTclu  sas  ut  icum   latj^  br5sd  in   piimicd  pastor 
Vest!  gavTt  a  pes,  fu  moque  im'plcvit  a  maro 
Illle  in  tus    trOpf  da:    re  rum  per   cerea  castra 

Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
SECOND    YEAR. 

Latin. 

Section  IL 

Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(rt)  He  carried  on  war  with  the  spirit  of  youth  (as  a  young 
man)  though  plainly  advanced  in  years. 

(/')  riato  died  in  his  Sist  year  still  composing  (writing). 

{c)  But  who  am  I,  and  what  power  do  I  possess  ? 

(f/)  All  things  the;*  care  about,  they  remember. 

(f)  No  one  is  so  old  as  not  to  reckon  he  may  live  a  year. 

(/)  The  orator,  T  fear,  may  grow  languid  in  old  age  ;  for  his 
function  is  one  not  merely  of  intellect,  but  of  lungs  too,  and 
strength. 
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{a)  Hie  bella  gerebat  ut  adolescens,  cum  plane  grandis  esset 
{b)   Plato  uno  et  octogesimo  anno  scribens  mortuos  est. 

(c)  Sed  quis  ego,  qnidve  possum  ? 

(d)  Omnia,  quce  curant,  meminerunt 

{e)   Nemo  est  tam  senex,  qui  se  annum  non  putet  posse  vivere. 
^  (/)  Orator  metuo  ne  languescat  senectute.     Est  enim  munus 
ejus  non  ingenii  solum,  sed  laterum  etiam  et  virium. 

Male  and  Female  Candidates. 
SECOND    YEAR. 

Latin. 

Section  III. 

1.  Explain  these  expressions — Sapientissimus  quisque :  Sed 
quid  opus  est  plura  ?  Quorsus  igitur  haec  tam  multa  de  Maximo  ? 
Senectutis  eum  sua:  pzenitebit.    Fenerari  pecuniam. 

2.  What  are  deponent  verbs?    Give  instances. 

3.  Distinguish  the  uses  of  Ua  and  tam ;  multum  and  iRu  in  the 
phrase  '  cum  multum  diuque  vixeris ;  *  opes  and  copia, 

4.  *  Faciam  ut  potero^  How  should  we  render  this  in  good 
English  ?  *  Ut  in  homing  RonuinoJ*    How  is  tU  used  here  ? 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  adjectives,  and  explain 
the  full  force  of  their  terminations — verax^  toUrabilis,  sanguinetis, 
lacrimosus. 

Give  two  more  instances  of  each  class. 

(i)  Sapientissimus  quisque, — 'All  wise  men;'  literally  each 
wisest  man. 


This  being  equivalent  to  saying  '  A  sword  is  necessary,'  the  true 
meaning  of  optts  was  forgotten,  and  the  word  treated  as  an 
indeclinable  adjective  with  meaning  of  *  necessary.' 

Quorsus  haCf  etc, — '  What  is  the  object  of  this  long  discourse 
about  Maximui?     Quorsus  is  contracted   for  quo-versus^   lit 

*  Whither  directed  ?*  that  is  *  with  what  end  in  view  ?* 

Senectutis^  etc, — *  He  will  regret  that  he  has  lived  to  be  an 
old  man,'  the  impersonal  verb  panitet  is  followed  by  a  genitive 
of  the  object,  and  an  accusative  of  the  person  feeling  the 
emotion. 

Fenerari  pecuniam, — *  To  lend  money  at  interest.'  Fenerari 
is  a  deponent  verb,  formed  from  the  substantive  fenus  (interest, 
usury),  from  fe-  feu-  (Greek  ^ij ;  compare  fe-tus^  fe-cundus. 
The  notion  that  the  interest  is  tne  child  of  the  capital  is  seen 
also  in  the  Greek  word  t6koq, 

(2)  Deponent  verbs  are  really  survivals  of  the  middle  voice 
in  Latin,  as  uldscor,  I  avenge  myself;  vescor,  I  feed  myself. 

(3)  Ita  is  used  in  expressions  of  manner,  tam  in  expressions  of 
degree  :  e,g.  ita  bontu  est  means  'his  goodness  is  shown  in  such 
a  way  ; '  tam  bonus  est '  his  goodness  is  so  great' 

Afultum  tnvere  means  '  to  live  a  great  deal,'  »>.  to  live  an 
active  occupied  life.  Diu  vivere  means  simply  to  live  a  long 
life. 

Opes  has  its  nearest  parallel  in  English  in  the  word  '  means ; ' 
wealth  or  resources  of  any  kind  looked  at  as  means  to  an  end 
to  be  obtained.  Copiee  rather  corresponds  to  'riches;'  the 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  notion  of  'abundance.'  The  two 
words  are  however  of  the  same  etymological  origin,  cdpia  being 
a  contraction  for  co-dp-ia.  Copia  has  also  the  special  meaning 
of  military  forces,  in  which  opes  is  not  used. 

(4)  '  I  will  do  what  I  can.' 

Ut  in  homine  Romano, — ^Thc  ut  here  qualifies  a  verb  implied, 
e,g,  J!t,znd  adduces  a  fact  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  making 
the  main  statement.  The  literal  meaning  is  '  in  proportion  to 
what  (usually)  happens  in  the  case  of  a  Roman.' 

(5)  Verax, — Stem    ver- ;    the    suffix    -ajt,    of    *  inclination,' 

•  propensity  ;*  cp,  toqu-ax,  pugn-ax, 

Toterabttis,—Stem  totera*,  extension  of  stem  tol-^  with  the 
meaning  of  'lift,'  'carry.'  Suffix  -bilisy  of  'possibility;' 
cp.  taerima-bilis,  affa-biUs, 

Sanguineus. — ^tem  sangtdn-  'blood.'  Suffix  -eus  generally 
of  the  material  of  a  thing  ;  cp.ferr^uSf  auT'Cus, 

Lacrimosus, — Stem  lacrim-  cp.  Greek  ^arpiyx-o.  Suffix  -osus 
meaning  'fullness,'  cp,   verb-ostis,  anim-osus. 


Male  Candidates. 
FIRST    YEAR. 

Greek. 

Male  Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  tjvo  Languages. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

Section  I. 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Ilpdc  ravrra  fieratrrdyrec  oi  "EXXiivec  ifiovXevoyro 
Kai  iLveKpiyayro'  KXiapxoc  ^  IXeyev  'H/icic  ovre 
evyriXdofiey  c&c  BaaiXel  xoXe/x^ffoirccy  o6re  exopevo- 
ficOa  enl  flaaiXia*  AXka  woXkat  irpofaeeic  Kvpoc 
€\ipitrK€Vf  (Sic  (^ai  av  tZ  oMa^  lya  ^/lac  re  iLwapatnceva" 
9T0VQ  Xd/3oi  KoX  i/ific  kvQiiit  livayayoi,  *Exei  fiiyrot 
fjiri  iwpvfiev  airoy  ky  ieiyf  oyra,  ^a\iiydjfifi€y  rai 
OeovQ  Koi  iiydpfiHrovQ  irpoiovyai  a{fT6y,  ey  rf  trpdvOey 
\p6y^  irapi^oyrec  iffidt  airovc  eJ  itoieiy.  'Erei  3^ 
Kvpog  riOvriKeyp  oire  (iaaiKti  iiyTiirowvfieda  r^c 
iipyfjQp  ovT*  iffriy  orov  eyexa  fiovXoifAed*  hy  rifK 
(iatrtXitaQ  x^tpay  kok&c  iroieiy  oi5*  avrov  aTOKreiyai 
ay  ediXotfiey,  iropevoi/ieOa  S*  ay  oiicaBe^  eC  rtc  4/iac  fiif 
Xvfrolri'  iLiiKovyrac  fiiyroi  weipatrofieda  avy  rcit^  deois 
afxvyaadaC  cay  fiiyrot  nc  I) fide  <^o^  cS  voi&y  vTrapyi^f 
Kai  Toirov  €iQ  ye  Siiyafiiy  o^x  imj^cJ/iteOo  eJ  wotovyrcQ. 

2.  Parse  voXefiriaovreCy  oioBa,  ^^trxjijydrifiev,  Tpdirdey^ 
&pX>7c>  Stov,  6.fivyair0ai» 

(i)  Thereupon  the  Greeks  held  a  consultation 
apart,  and,  Clearchus  being  their  spokesman,  made 
this  reply:  For  our  part,  we  neither  assembled  our 
force  for  war  against  the  Persian  king,  nor  was  our 
march  directed  against  him :  but  Cyrus,  as  you  know 
as  well  as  we,  kept  inventing  fresh  pretexts,  that  he 
might  catch  you  unprepared,  and  bring  us  up  the 
country  to  this  place.  When  however  we  presently 
began  to  see  the  danger  of  his  situation,  we  thought 
it  shame  before  gods  and  men  to  desert  him,  we  who 
previously  offer^  ourselves  to  him  for  his  service. 
But  now  that  Cyrus  is  dead,  we  neither  lay  claim 
to  any  part  of  the  king's  dominion,  nor  have  we  any 
motive  for  injuring  the  king's  territory ;  nay,  we  would 
not  seek  his  life,  but  would  march  homeward,  if  we 
were  safe  from  annoyance.  Aggression  on  the  other 
hand  we  will  endeavour  with  the  help  of  heaven  to 
repel :  whilst  if  anyone  is  kind  enough  to  render  us 
any  service,  we  will  repay  the  obligation  in  full 
measure,  as  far  as  our  ability  allows. 

(«) 

voXefiTiffoyrtQ.     fut.  part,  act.,  from  woXcfiiw,  nom.,  pi., 

mas. 
ohOa.  2nd,  sing.,  indie,  of  o72a,  a  perfect 

form  from  stem  1^. 
^(TxvyBfifiey.       ist,   plur.,   ist    aor.,    indie,  passive 

from  a/^x^^^' 
vpoadey.  Adverb  of  time. 

apxvc*  Gen.,  sing,,  fern.,  ist  decl.  from  &pxi' 

orov.  Gen.,  sing.,   neut,  relative  pronoun 

from  an  older  form  of  oaric, 
dfjLvyatrdai,  ist  aor.,  inf.,  middle,  from  iifivyv^ 

Section  II. 

Translate  into  Greek : — 

(a.)  A  certain  man  had  two  daughters  and  three 
sons. 

(^.)  I  am  also  of  that  opinion. 

(c)  On  the  following  day  he  said  nothing ;  but  on 
the  third  he  spoke. 
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{d,)  Tissaphernes  will  break  down  the  bridge  in 
the  course  of  the  night. 

{e,)  I  am  the  man  whom  you  seek. 

{/,)  As  the  sun  was  setting,  he  called  together  the 
Generals  of  the  Greeks. 

{a)  €iy€  nc  lyo  dvyaripac  aal  rptl^  viovi, 
(^)  ^oirei  K&fioi  raDra. 

(r)  rp  fiky  vcrepalq  ovief  iXeyty'  ry  ik  Tpirjf  eiwey, 
(d)  6  Tifftrai^epyvii  rS^y  yifvftay  ri^c  ^i^ktoq  Xvati, 
(f)  ovroc  €lfll  ov  iiiT€lQ. 

(/^  ifXiov  lyyoyroQ  evyeKoXtoe  rovt  rvy  'EXXffywy 
erpartfyov^. 

,  Section  III. 

1.  Name  any  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that 
nouns  in  -oc  not  increasing  in  the  genitive  are 
masculine.     Decline  Eii^pvl,  Aya^,  yvy^. 

2.  Give  the  future,  aorist,  and  perfect  of  /3a<Vw, 
yiy  yibaKiMi,  ip^ofiai,  Byii9Kw.  Give  the  I  St  and  2nd 
aorists  of  tarrifth  and  TiBiifii,  and  state  the  difference 
in  the  usage  of  them. 

3.  Name  four  derivatives  from  ffrftard^,  and  explain 
accurately  how  they  are  formed. 

4.  Give  instances  of  adverbs  used  with  the  article, 
and  state  the  meanings.  How  should  you  translate 
TO  ifiv,  TO  KoXoy,  TO  KaKoy. 

5.  Give  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  ft^yac, 
fiiKpoc,  ftaXa,  iroXv,  k'affdc* 

6.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Clear- 
chus:  and  state  two  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Proxenus  the  Boeotian  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
author. 

(i)  oioQf  KiXeifdotf  yil9otf  yoeoc,  are  all  feminine; 
so  too  names  of  towns,  as  K6piydog, 


Sing. 
N.  and  V.  ^/wpi/f 
Ace.  ^uitpvya 
Gen.  ^iiopv)(og 
Dat.  ^cJpi/^^a 

Sing, 

N.  &yal 

V.  &yai  or  &ya 
Ace.  &yaKTa 
Gen.  AyaKTOQ 
Dat.  ayoKTi 

Sing. 

N.  yvyij 

V.  yi^yai 

Acc.  yuy&iKa 

Gen.  yvyaiKo^ 

Dat,  yvyaixl 

(2) 

Present     future 
palyu  fiii9v      (trans.) 


Plur. 

Cuitpv^ag 
inapv\(uy 
iikipv^t 

Plur. 
AyaKTeg 
&yaKr€c 
ayoKTae 
itydxTwy 
ay  all 

Plur. 
yvyaiK€Q 
ya/vdi«^C 
yvyaacac 
yvyauAy 
yvyal^i 


Dual 
iuSfpvy^e 

^iMpV\€ 

iaupi&y^piy 
iiidpyypiy 

Dual 
Ayaicrt 
&yaKT€ 
iyaKTt 
hyaKTOiV 
kyiiKTOiy 

Dual 
yvyaiKt 
yvydiKe 
yvyaiKt 
yvyaiKoly 
yvyaiKoiy 


aorist. 


perfect 
)    ifitioa  (trans.)    )  ^.^ 
/JjJ<Fo/iuii  (intrans.)  f  ifinr    (intrans.)  J  '^*^^'»'^«- 


yiyymvKia     yvwffo/iac  fyywy 

ip'^ofiai        eXevirofiai  fXdoy 

Oyil9Ki^         Oayovfiai  iBaroy 
YOU  VIII. 


f/ymKa. 
iX^XvBa, 
TtByriKa* 


tanifii  ist    aor.  iffTtiaa,  transitive,  '  I  placed.' 
2nd  aor.  ioTtiy,  intransitive, '  I  stood.' 
r/67/xc  ist   aor.  cdtfica,  transitive,  rarely  used  except 
in  the  singular. 
2nd  aor.  lOrjy,  transitive,  rarely  used  in  the 
singular. 

(3)  (TTpaTtjyoc    from    the    stems    orpar-  and  ijy- 
combined ;  the  o  is  a  stem-suffix,  the  c  the 
inflexional  suffix  for  the  nominative  case. 
oTpariuTfic  from  Stem    <n-par-   by  addition  of 
termination  -cwr  expressing  agency:  the  17 
is  the  stem-suffix ;    the  q  the  nominative 
inflexional  suffix. 
erparia  from  stem  tn-par-  by  addition  of  termina- 
tion -ca    (=  I  +  Stem  suffix  a),    with  a 
collective  or  abstract  force. 
ffrpariyXarijc     from     Stems     crrpar-     and     tiXa- 
(lengthened  from  tXa-  verb-stem  of  eXavybt) 
combined  with  the  termination  -njc  (=  r 
+  Stem-suffix    ri  +  inflexional    nominative 
suffix  c)  expressing  agency. 


ra  ik€l  =  matters 
TO  fiera^i^ 


(4)  ol  yvy  zz  men  of  the  present 
yonder. 

oi  irayv  =  men  of  rank  or  influence. 
=  the  interval. 

r6  Ii6u  ==  sweetness,  delightfulness. 

TO  KoXoy  =  beauty ;  so,  of  moral  beauty  z=  goodness 

TO  KaKoy  zz  evil,  mischief. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

(5)  ^«y«c, 

fiucpdc, 

fiit(uy, 
fUKp^Ttpog, 

/icyioToc 

fiUCpOTaTOQ  "  \ 

/xaXa, 
woXv, 

llil 

eX&xi9T0t 

/idXiora. 

xXcurra. 

KaKwi', 

KaKtoy, 
X€ipoy, 

Kaxurra  \ 
Xeipurra  f 

(6)  The  Greeks  were  on  their  way  back  to  Ionia, 
under  the  treacherous  guidance  of  Tissaphernes. 
Frequent  disturbances  took  place,  owing  to  the 
distrust  felt  towards  each  other  by  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  Clearchus  tried  to  remedy  their  unsatis- 
factory relations  by  coming  to  a  clear  understanding 
with  Tissaphernes.  The  latter  met  him  with  apparent 
frankness,  and  invited  him  to  come  the  next  day  to 
his  tent,  with  the  other  Greek  generals  and  officers, 
promising  to  reveal  then  the  names  of  the  persons 
whose  calumnies  were  the  cause  of  this  mutual 
distrust  Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  went  to 
Tissaphernes  with  four  other  generals  and  twenty 
inferior  officers.  (XoxoyoQ.  The  generals  were 
admitted  to  the  tent,  the  rest  remained  outstde.  At  a 
given  signal  the  officers  outside  were  overwhelmed 
and  put  to  the  sword ;  the  generals  were  arrested,  sent 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  shortly  after  beheaded. 

(a)  Xenophon,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Book  III.,  says 
that  Proxenus  was  an  old  friend  of  his  {^iyo^  Cty 
dpxcf  <oc) ;  and  it  was  on  Proxenus'  persuasion  that 
Xenophon  joined  the  army  of  Cyrus  as  a  Volunteer. 

(Ji)  In  chapter  four  of  the  Second  Book  we  are  told 
of  an  occurrence  which  happened  to  Xenophon  and 
Proxenus,  as  they  were  taking  a  walk  in  front  of  the 
camp  near  Sittake,  one  evening  after  supper. 

EE 
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%tAt%  of  a  ^tssom  on  i\t  anrangtntent  of  \\t  Smaller  §obie8  of  i\t  f  Iantfa:qj  Sgsttnt. 

BY   JOSEPH    H.    COWHAM,    F.G.S„ 
Masltr  of  Method:    Westmimler  Tratning  College, 


INFORMATION  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 


A.    Moons  or  Satellites. 


I.  The  Earth  has  one  satellite  which 
we  call  the  moon. 


(j)  The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth 
at  a  distance  of  238,000  miles  in  a 
little  less  than  30  dajrs. 


{J})  It  shines  by  reflected  sunlight,  and 
owing  to  the  different  positions  it  takes 
with  respect  to  the  Earth  the  illuminated 
portion  presents  a  constantly  changing 
appearance  giving  rise  to  the  Phases 
of  the  Moon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   AND   TEACHING 
HINTS. 


Fig.  I.  Diagram  illustrating  tbe  different  poeitions  occnpiai 
by  the  moon  in  one  revolution  round  the  Earth. 

Refer  again  to  the  diagram  above.  The  moon  at  the  posi- 
tioo  marked  A  appears  to  be  a  full,  bright  orb,  but  at  Bw 
moon  can  be  seen.  If  the  moon  were  self-luminous,  its  appetT* 
ance  would  be  the  same  in  both  positions. 


2.  Jupiter  has  four  satellites,  each  about  as 
large  as  the  moon. 


{a)  These  move  round  the  planet  with 
great  rapidity.  Although  the  nearest 
satellite  is  nearly  as  far  from  Jupiter  as 
our  moon  is  from  the  Earth,  it  rushes 
the  entire  distance  round  the 
planet  in  less  than  two  of  our 
dajrs. 


(^)  Jupiter  and  its  four  satellites  act  as  a 
clock  in  the  heavens,  and  sailors  and 
other  travellers  are  able  to  find  Green- 
wich time  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
when  one  of  the  satellites  is  seen  to  pass 
behind  the  planet. 


Fig.  2.  Diagram  of  model  used  to  illustratejthe  position  and 
movements  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

(<i)  Contrast  the  movement  of  the  moon  round  the  Earth  in 
30  days  with  the  much  more  rapid  movement  of  the  rooow  « 
Jupiter.  The  rapidity  of  movement  will  be  further  impreaed 
by  stating  that  the  moon  movi|^  round  our  earth  at  above  2,000 
miles  per  hour. 

{b)  Place  a  light  in  front  of  the  model  which  represcnte 
Jupiter,  then  move  one  of  the  balls  representing  a  satellite  nntil 
it  passes  behind  the  planet.  This  will  illustrate  an  edipic. 
The  children  must  be  told  that  in  the  real  eclipse  of  a  satclhte 
of  Jupiter  it  can  be  seen  to  occur  over  nearly  one  half  the  Eaith 
at  the  same  time,  /.<?.,  over  that  half  from  which  the  planet  is 
visible. 
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3.  Saturn  has  eight  satellites  only  one  of 
which  is  larger  than  our  moon.  Like  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  these  moons  of  Saturn 
move  very  rapidly  round  the  planet 


(a)  The  nearest  satellite  is  about  one-third 
as  far  from  Saturn  as  the  moon  is 
distant  from  the  Earthy  it  moves  the 
entire  course  round  the  planet  in  less 
than  one  of  our  days* 


(^)  The  satellite  furthest  from  Saturn  is 
about  nine  times  as  far  from  its  planet 
as  the  moon  is  distant  from  the  Earth, 
it  travels  over  one  revolution  in 
about  2\  months. 


Fig.  3.  Drawing  to  show  the  position  of  the  eight  satellites 
of  Satum. 

(a)  The  great  velocity  of  movement  will  be  apparent  if  we 
state  how  rapidly  the  moon  moves  round  our  Earth. 

(h)  By  means  of  this  comparison  the  class  should  be  impressed 
with  the  vast  area  over  which  Satum  and  its  system  of  moons 
extends,  as  well  as  with  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the 
satellites* 


4.  The  most  striking  feature  in  connection 
with  Saturn  are  the  three  rings  of  matter 
which  surround  the  planet. 


These  rings  are  held  by  astronomers  to 
be  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
small  bodies  revolving  round  the  planet 
with  very  great  velocity. 


The  difference  in  the  brightness  of  the 
rings  is  due  to  the  particles  in  the 
innermost  or  dark  ring  being  few  and 
far  apart,  whilst  in  the  outer  and  inner 
bright  rings  the  particles  are  more 
numerous  and  much  closer  together. 


Fig.  4.  Satum  and  its  rings. 

3  represents  the  dark  ring. 
2  is  the  inner  bright  ring. 
I  is  the  outer  bright  ring. 

Lead  the  class  first  to  the  fact  that  each  particle  of  ring 
material  reflects  sunlight.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  bright  dust  particles  glittering  in  a  beam  of  sunlight. 
The  same  example  will  also  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  more 
particles  found  in  a  given  space,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  light  reflected. 


B.    Minor  Planets  or  Plane- 
toids. 


Between  the  planets  Mars 
and  Jupiter  there  is  a  very 
great  distance.  In  this 
space  instead  of  one  large 
planet  being  found  as  some  of  the  old 
astronomers  predicted,  there  are  very 
many  small  ones  called  Minor  Planets 
or  Planetoids. 


In  1845  only  five  of  these  tiny  bodies  had 
been  discovered  but  since  t Hen  additions 
have  been  made  year  by  year  until  now 
there  are  kno¥m  to  be  more  than  250. 


Fig.  5.  In  the  above  drawing  the  space  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  is  seen  to  be  very  great  when  compared  with  that 
between  the^Earth  and  Mars. 

The  dotted  area  represents  the  position  within  which  most  of 
the  minor  planets  are  found  to  move. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  bodies  are  constantly  being 
discovered ;  when,  however,  the  scholars  are  told  that  a 
telescope  is  needed  to  see  them,  they  will  infer  their  small  sire. 
They  make  up  for  their  want  of  size  by  their  number. 
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C.    Comets  and  Meteors* 


The  remaining  bodies  which  have  a  close 
connection  with  the  planetary  system  are 
Comets  and  Meteors. 


{a)  Whilst  planets  keep  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  the  sun  comets  and 
meteors  approach  very  near  at  times, 
and  afterwards  they  remove  to  immense 
distances  from  the  sun,  and  some  never 
return. 

(J))  Planets  reflect  light,  but  meteors  be- 
come self-luminous  when,  by  reason  of 
friction  due  to  their  rapid  flight  through 
the  air,  they  blaze  out  and  form  what 
we  term  shooting  stars. 

(r)  Comets  change  their  appearance  very 
much  in  different  parts  of  their  orbits. 
When  they  are  far  from  the  sun  they 
seem  very  small  and  slowly-moving 
bodies,  but  when  they  approach  the  sun 
their  speed  is  quickened,  their 
tails  are  lengthened,  and  they 
become  so  hot  as  to  give  some 
light  of  their  own. 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  between  the  orbit  of  a  planet  and  that  0( 
a  comet  £  and  a  group  of  meteors  F. 

{a)  A  represents  the  orbit  of  a  planet  B  represents  the 
orbit  of  a  comet 

(3)  The  fact  that  planets  reflect  light  is  shown  by  the  different 
phases  which  they  manifest  The  sudden  blaze  of  a  meteor  is 
familiar  to  all,  though  the  notion  of  falling  stars  may  need 
correction.  The  development  of  heat  by  friction  should  be 
shown  by  actual  experiment  A  string  passed  rapidly  through 
the  closed  hand,  or  simply  rubbing  the  two  hands  together, 
will  be  effective  illustrations. 

{c)  Illustrate  these  changes  by  a  drawing  such  as  Fig.  6. 
D  represents  a  comet  approaching  the  sun ;  £  is  the  same  comet 
near  the  sun.  The  reason  of  these  changes  must  be  left  at 
present.  The  facts,  however,  as  represented  by  the  diagram,  are 
mteresting,  and  will  be  readily  remembered. 


BLACKBOARD   SKETCH. 


1.  The  small  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  dififerent  planets  are  called 

Satellites. 

2.  The  Moon  is  the  £arth's  Satellite.      It  revolves  in  nearly  30  days.     The 

changes  in  its  appearance  are  termed  the  phases  of  the  Moon. 

3.  Jupiter  has  four  Satellites.     They  move  very  rapidly.     By  means  of  their 

eclipses  travellers  In  distant  countries  can  tell  Greenwich  time. 

4.  Saturn  has  eight  Moons.     They  all  move  much  more  rapidly  than  our 

moon.    Saturn  has  three  rings— the  dark  ring^,  the  outer  brig^ht  and 
inner  brig^ht  ring^s. 

5.  The  Minor  Planets  are  small  bodies  revolving  round  the  Sun,  chiefly  in 

the  space  between  Mara  and  Jupiter.     Some  of  these  bodies  are 
discovered  every  year. 

6.  Comets  and  Meteora  differ  from  Planets  in  the  orbits  they  occupy,  and  in 

being  self-luminous. 


t0  %rdii\  %t\m\  (f  ^town  to  Sing 

BY  W.  G.   McNAUGHT, 
Associate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


Division  III. — Standards  III.  and  IV. 
Code  Requirement 

Note  7Vj/.--( Modulator.)  To  sol-fa  from  the  Examiner's 
pointing  on  the  modulator,  or  from  dictation,  in  any  key, 
simple  passages  in  the  major  diatonic  scale,  including 
f  e  and  ta  in  stepwise  progression,  used  thus  :— g  f  e  8 — 
d'  ta  1. 

Examples.     Key  C  or  D. 

(OdnslBnfrsfnBd'tlsfesfnBd' 
ta  1  8  1  t  d>  8  n  d. 


Key  F  or  G. 

(2)  d  8|  n  r  d  t|  d  r  n  d  tai  1|  t,  d  r  n  8  fe  s  f  r  i 

Note  7>j/.— (Written  or  printed.)  To  sol-fa  at  sieht  a 
written  or  printed  exercise,  including  the  notes  of  the 
Doh  chord  m  any  order,  and  any  other  notes  of  the  major 
diatonic  scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

Examples.     Key  C  or  D. 

(1)  d  d  n  r  d  n  8  f  n  8  1  8  1  t  d'. 

Key  F  or  G. 

(2)  8  n  8  d  r  n  f  n  d  t|  d  8,  1|  t|  d  8  n  r  d. 

[The  foregoing  reciuirements  and  examples  are  quoted 
from  a  revised  edition*  of  the  Instructions  as  to  Exami- 
nation in  Singing,  recently  issued  by  the  Scotch  Depart- 
ment As  the  next  edition  to  be  issued  by  the  English 
Department  will  probably  follow  the  new  Scotch  copy) 

*  C  5442,  price  2^. 
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the  wording  and  examples  of  the  latter  will  be  quoted  in 
the  remaininp^  papers  of  this  series.  The  alterations 
made  arc  chiefly  verbal,  and  the  examples  of  tests  are 
new :  the  tune  tests  from  Division  I.  upwards,  illustrating 
the  use  of  the  range 

d    to    d'    (tonic  and  octave) 
and  Si    to    8     (dominant  to  dominant) 

The  necessity  for  special  practice  of  the  dominant  range 
is  mentioned  in  Section  lo  (March  number,  p.  27),  and 
the  spcMcimen  tune  tests  hitherto  given  abundantly  illus- 
trate this  tonal  construction.  The  alterations  for  D  ivisions 
III.  and  IV.  will  be  commented  on  as  the  various  topics 
are  considered.] 

84.  The  modulator  work  must  now  include  free  leaps 
to  and  from  any  tone  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  (that  is 
to  say,  the  tones  of  the  Doh,  Son  and  Fah  chords).  Most 
teachers  will  find  it  necessary  to  prepare  their  voluntaries, 
or  at  least  to  think  over  them  beforehand.  Otherwise 
thev  may  find  themselves  pointing  certain  successions  over 
and  over  again,  or  trying  to  avoid  this  fault  by  pointing 
uglv  unmelodious  successions  that  (quickly  cease  to  interest 
and  instruct  pupils.  A  little  practice  and  careful  obser- 
vation will  soon  enable  a  teacher  to  make  voluntaries  that 
are  fairly  tuneful  if  they  are  not  absolute  tunes.  Volun- 
taries need  not  always  be  rhythmic  because  if  uncertain 
singers  have  £allen  into  the  swing  of  a  regular  pulse  they 
often  feel  impelled  to  sing  a  tone  before  they  have  pro- 
perly preconceived  it  But  as  skill  increases  it  greatly 
adds  to  the  interest  of  voluntaries  if  they  have  a  rhythmic 
swing,  that  is,  a  regular  pulse  which  a  teacher  can  easily 
establish  by  designing  to  do  so.  Again,  phrases  that 
fairly  balance  one  another  can  be  shown  by  lifting  the 
pointer  where  necessary.  Quick  movement  from  note  to 
note  is  rarely  practicable.  Half  pulses  at  the  rate  of 
about  M.  70  can  be  followed,  especially  if  they  involve 
repetitions  of  a  rhythmic  shape  already  impressed  upon 
the  ear.  In  constructing  such  passages  it  is  well  to  use 
stepwise  movement  or  to  repeat  tones  already  struck. 

*  Specimen  Rhythmic  Voluntary. 

M.  60  or  70.     Doh  «  E. 

{  d       :d       In  .f  :8       |  1       :1       |8       :n        | 
PI  jr  :  d       i  n  .r  :  d         r       :  r       |  n      :  —      | 


:r 


Id'.t  :1 
|n.f  :8 


:r 
:1 
:r 


Is  .f  :n 


Id       :~ 


Directly  the  swing  of  the  pulse  is  established  the  pointer 
may  anticipate  the  coming  pulse  without  inconvenience. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  specimen  divides 
only  the  stronger  pulses  and  that  the  rhythm  TAA  TAA 
TAATAI  TAA  comes  again  and  again. 

85.  No  matter  how  carefullv  voluntaries  are  prepared 
they  soon  cease  to  engage  the  interested  attention  of 
pupils  if  time  after  time  they  are  sun^  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  namely,  the  whole  class  singing  every  note  the 
teacher  points.  Innumerable  ways  of  pitting  one  section 
of  a  class  against  another  will  occur  to  every  thoughtful 
teacher.  The  interest  and  emulation  evolved  by  little 
contests  of  skill  assist  the  discipline  and  culture  of  a  class 
in  a  surprising  manner,  and  they  enable  an  observant 
teacher  to  ascertain  the  abilities  of  individuals  in  the  best 
possible  way.  In  Section  29  several  useful  methods  of 
varying  practice  were  described.  The  following  are  other 
plans  of  practice  : — 

(i)  The  teacher  announces  he  will  point  say  four  notes. 
The  class  to  notice  and  recollect  what  was  pointed,  and 
then  to  sing  them. 

(2)  The  class  to  be  divided  into  two,  three,  four  or  more 
sections.  Each  section  to  be  responsible  for  one  or  more 
notes,  and  to  sing  only  these  as  pointed. 


(3)  The  class  to  be  divided  as  above.  Each  section  to 
sing  a  note  in  turn,  />.,  not  look  out  for  one  particular 
tone,  but  for  the  one  that  foils  to  its  turn. 

86.  Teachers  should  have  some  definite  intention  when 
pointing.  The  voluntaries  should  be  designed  (1)  to 
practice  some  particular  leap  or  difficulty,  (2)  to  give 
fluency,  (3)  as  tests  similar  to  those  likely  to  be  applied 
by  the  Department. 

87.  The  practice  of  sol-faaing  may  be  easily  overdone, 
the  result  being  that  pupils  are  incapable  of  singing  at 
sight  very  simple  passages  to  words  or  to  the  syllable  laa. 
It  is  true  that  the  Code  does  not  require  from  any  Division 
power  to  sing  tests  without  sol-faaing.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  more  important  foct  that  no 
really  good  results  even  in  sol-faaing  can  be  attained 
unless  pupils  are  accustomed  to  think  and  sing  without ' 
necessarily  uttering  the  sol-fa  names. 

The  utility  of  laaing  in  helping  pupils  to  tell  ear  tests 
was  shown  in  Sections  64  to  67.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that 
the  syllable  Icui  has  any  special  virtue  apart  from  the 
influence  it  may  exeft  upon  purity  and  sweetness  of  voice 
quality.  Any  other  syllable  or  syllables  that  are  not  the 
sol-fa  syllables  will  answer  the  purpose  in  view.  In  fact 
it  is  better  for  sight-sinking  purpNoses  to  vary  the  singing 
s)rllables  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  following  exercises 
will  be  found  to  be  instructive  and  amusing  : — 

(i)  Follow  pointing,  using  the  names  of  the  letters 

of  the  alphabet,  A  to  Z,  or  the  names  of  figures  one 

to  ten  repeated  as  necessary. 

(2)  Follow  pointing,  using  some  well-known  or 
easily  remembered  words  over  and  over  again  until 
the  end  of  the  voluntary. 

Example, 
dnslsn       rnfsls 

Sing  sweet  •  ly     and  clear  -  ly,     sing  sweet  -  ly    and  clear  -ly. 

Bd'tlsn       drnfs'n 

Sing  sweet  •  ly     and  clear  •  ly,     sing  sweet  -  ly    and  clear  •  ly. 

The  name  of  a  school  or  street,  &c.,  will  of  course 
equally  well  answer  the  purpose. 

(3)  The  teacher  sings  a  short  phrase  to  the  sol-fa 
syllables,  and  the  class  replies,  singing  to  laa  or  other 
syllables  as  directed. 

(4)  If  difficult  leaps  are  to  be  practised  it  will  be 
best  for  the  class  to  first  sol-fa  and  then  vocalise. 

88.  Abundant  blackboard  practice  should  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  modulator  work.  An  advantage  of 
a  written  or  printed  exercise  over  a  modulator  exercise  is 
that  a  pupil  can  see  what  is  coming.  The  plans  of  in- 
teresting a  class  described  in  Sections  85  to  87  are  of 
course  equally  available  for  blackboard  exercises.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  written  note  test,  described  in  the 
requirements  above,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  modulator 
test  of  the  preceding  Division,  the  leaps  being  confined 
to  the  doh  chord.  The  tests  given  m  Section  35  will 
therefore  answer  as  specimens  of  written  tests  for  this 
Division. 

89.  The  tones /^  and  ioy  the  newest  features  of  the  note 
requirements,  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  series  of 
eflfects  we  call  *  a  key  *  has  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
poising  three  similarly  formed  chords  at  certain  distances 
or  intervals  from  one  another  (see  section  33).  Thus  the 
scale  has  been  described  as  being  derived  from  the  tones 
of  the  Doh,  Soh  and  Fah  chords. 

d'    d'    t 


It  has  also  been  noticed  (sec.  33)  that  iteration  tends  to 
make  a  Soh  chord  or  a  Fah  chord  sound  like  a  new  Doh 
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chord  (a  chord  of  repose)  because  the  car  forgets  the  former 
Doh  chord.  It  will  be  easily  seen  then  that  if  the  Soh 
chord  is  so  read^f  to  be  regarded  as  a  Doh  chord  the  use 
of  the  tone  f  0  will  help  the  impression,  Tnis  is  why  the 
free  use  of  f  0  (by  leap  to  and  frpm)  practically  changes 
the  key,  and  as  the  sol-fa  syllables  in  tnis  connection  are 
not  attached  to  their  accustomed  mental  eflfects,  such  a 
method  of  notation  has  to  be  employed  with  great 
discretion.  All  these  facts  are  reproduced  when  ta  is 
used,  ta  helps  to  make  the  Fah  chord  sound  like,  a  Doh 
chord  because  it  provides  what  ta  could  not,  vir.,  a  new 
fah.  Leaps  to  and  from  ta  therefore  create  difficulties  for 
the  reason  given  above.  The  code  recognises  the 
difficulties  associated  with  fe  and  ta  by  expressly 
stipulating  that  only  the  easiest  use  of  these  tones  will  be 
tasted  Thus,  f e  is  to  be  always  preceded  and  followed 
by  ■  (a  f  e  b)  and  ta  is  to  be  always  preceded  by  4'  above 
and  followed  by  1  below. 

(To  be  miHmued.) 


%imxt  |bie»« 


Professor  Tilden's  address  to  the  Chemical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  contains  some  remarks  which 
will  interest  teachers,  and  possibly  irritate  them  too. 
He  thinks  that  at  the  present  time  *'  England  is  as  well 
provided  with  places  of  iostrndion  far  the  study  of 
chemistry  as  any  country  in  the  world,  and  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  heads  of  the  chemical  schools 
have  shgwn  by  their  own  activity  in  research  that  they 
are  qualified  to  give  instruction  of  the  highest  kind. 
But  plenty  of  colleges,  competent  teachers,  and  abun- 
dance of  pupils  have  not  produced  what  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  in  the  way  of  original 
research,  or  even  of  accurate  analytical  work.'  Of 
course  not.  Well  appointed  laboratories  and  eminent 
professors  are  very  well,  but  so  long  as  students  have 
to  pass  examinations  they  will,  if  they  are  wise,  work 
for  them.  The  responsibility  rests  not  with  them,  but 
very  largely  with  the  eminent  professors  themselves. 
•I  could  point,'  says  the  Professor,  *to  prominent 
schools  where  the  chemistry  and  other  branches  of 
science  are  taught  by  a  peripatetic  South  Kensington 
teacher  who  arrives  weekly  with  his  box  of  tricks.' 
This  is  rather  hard  on  the  South  Kensington  teacher 
and  the  peripatetic  system.  The  peripatetic  system 
is,  of  course,  only  a  temporary  expedient.  Without  it, 
in  the  case  mentioned,  as  in  many  others,  chemistry 
would  not  be  taught  at  all,  or  what  might  be  almost  as 
bad,  taught  without  the  help  derived  from  the  box  of 
tricks  which  the  Professor  makes  merry  ^^ith.  In  time 
every  large  school  will  have  its  own  teacher  and  its  own 
box  of  tricks.  Has  the  Professor  himself  never  made 
use  of  a  box  of  tricks?  And  then  why  should 
it  be  thought  an  impossible  thing  for  a  competent 
teacher  to  hail  from  South  Kensington?  The 
Professor  must  settle  that  point  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Science  School.  Most  of  the  so-called  science  teach- 
ing sustained  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
done  by  people  of  this  kind>  he  tells  us.  Be  it  so.  In 
our  opinion  the  country  might  be  worse  served. 
It  appears  to  us  that  to  attack  the  institutions 
which  are  doing  a  great  work  is  inopportune  and  ill- 
advised.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  arguing  the  main 
charge.  To  compare  a  South  Kensington  science 
teacher  to  a  man  who  has  ten  minutes'  start  with  the 


book  will  be  recognised  as  nonsense  at  first  sight  by 
everybody,  even  by  the  Professor  himself.  Surely  it 
is  no  more  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  an  accom- 
plished chemist  in  order  that  he  may  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  chemistry  than  that  a  man  should  be  an 
eminent  mathematician  before  he  can  adequately  ex- 
plain the  i)rinciples  of  arithmetic  or  a  first  rate  artist 
before  he  can  give  suitable  instruction  in  geometry 
and  perspective.  It  is  true  a  man  cannot  teach  what 
he  does  not  know,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  only  a 
few  can  teach  effectively  what  they  do  know.  Know- 
ledge is  only  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  competent 
teacher. 

Meantime  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  professors 
could  themselves  agree  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  or  else  agree  to  leave  the  matter  open.  Only 
give  teachers  more  liberty  to  teach  what  they  think 
best,  and  in  the  way  they  find  most  efifective,  and  there 
would  soon  be  a  marked  improvement  in  Uie  science 
teaching  of  the  country.  It  matters  little  where  you 
go,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same,  nearly  all  the  earnest 
vigorous  work  is  done  with  the  distinct  view  of  passing 
some  examination.  Till  that  is  changed  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  any  great  improvement. 

*** 

The  requirements  for  obtaining  certificates  to  teach 
are  raised  somewhat.  The  possession  of  a  d^ee  no 
kmger  entitles  its  possessor  to  teach  subjects  not 
covered  by  his  d^[ree.  Practically,  the  most  import- 
ant change  is  that  relating  to  pajrment  on  twt>  subjects 
only  other  than — (i)  Practical  Plane  and  S<rfid  Geo- 
metry, and  (5)  Mathematics.  Much  can  be  said  for 
the  restriction  to  two  science  subjects.  A  W 
with  other  subjects  to  learn  cannot  devote  his  atten- 
tion profitably  to  more.  One  wonders  that  the  step 
had  not  been  taken  before.  But  even  now  the  restric- 
tion is  only  upon  payment,  not  upon  examination.  A 
boy  may  still  present  himself  for  examination  in  a 
dozen  science  subjects,  and  be  rewarded  for  it  perhaps 
by  obtaining  a  National  Scholarship.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  for  the  Department  to  go  a  little  farther  and  make 
excellence  in  a  few  subjects,  rather  than  mediocrity  in 
many,  the  basis  of  distributing  their  rewards. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  ration  owes  much 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  much  moxt,  than 
many  critics  are  prepared  to  admit.  Years  before  the 
present  awaking  to  our  deficiencies  and  requirements 
it  was  up  and  doing.  Its  teachers  had  often  to  create 
the  desire  for  what  they  had  to  supply.  They  worked 
hard  and  successfully,  but  unfortunately  they  could 
not  do  it  for  nothing.  It  cannot  be  said  ^t  the 
Department  ever  aslred  or  expected  them  to  60  so. 
We  trust  that  no  dread  of  Ix>rd  Randolph  Omrdwll  will 
lead  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  pare  down 
their  payments  to  such  a  point  as  will  cease  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country 
to  teach  such  classes  as  tkejcan  get  together  with  seal 
and  satisfiiction. 


The  New  Directory  for  x888 — 9  has  been  recent||y 
issued.  As  usual,  the  chief  changes  are  printed  in 
italic  type.  There  are  some  important  alterations  and 
additions.  A  new  elementary  stage  in  general  physics 
has  been  prepared,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  new 
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elementary  chemistry.  Some  preliminary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  barest  elements  of  chemistry  and  physics 
are  felt  to  be  indispensable  in  studying  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  that  this  has  been 
recognised,  and  to  some  extent  provided  for.  In  all 
probability  the  new  subject  will  become  popular,  both 
with  teachers  and  pupils. 


*** 


Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  contributed  an  article 
to  the  August  number  of  the  National  Rmtiv^  on 
Hand-craft.  His  paper  is  well  worth  an  attentive 
perusal.  We  do  not  share  his  apprehension  that  the 
withdrawal  of  scholars  for  two  or  three  hours  a  week 
for  manual  instruction  from  the  obligatory  school 
work,  while  the  requirements'^ of  examiners  remain 
the  same,  could  only  lead  to  increased  over-pressure. 
He  says  that  the  attempt  to  wdtide  such  workshops 
in  Manchester  has  proved  a  mitare,  but  he  omits  to 
state  that  there  are  not  a  few  other  instances  in  which 
such  experiments  have  not  proved  a  failure  but  a  very 
conspicuous  success.  Sir  James  gives  excellent 
reasons  for  conclusions  to  which  many  others  had 
already  come,  that  drawing  and  modelling  should 
henceforward  occupy  a  prominent  part  in  all  school 
programmes.  *  Time,'  he  says,  *  must  be  found  for  the 
thorough  and  methodical  teaching  of  drawing,  which 
in  infant  schools  should  occupy  one  half  the  time, 
and  in  elementary  schools  hold  a  much  more  pro- 
minent and  honoured  place  than  it  has  heretofore 
done.  Drawing  and  modelling,  it  appears  to  me, 
offer  the  true  universal  tmining  of  the  hand,  the  best 
exercise  for  developing  the  hahd  centres  in  the  brain, 
and  the  most  suitable  introduction  to  the  handicrafts 
which  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  must  follow  for  a 
living.'  Ine  enormous  importance  of  the  early  intro- 
duction of  hand  training  is  based  upon  the  physio- 
logical fact  that  recent  research  has  proved  that  the 
most  active  period  of  the  development  of  the  hand 
centres  of  the  brain  extends  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fifteenth. year.  Children  whose  hands  have  been  left 
untrained  up  to  the  fifteenth  year  are  practically  in- 
aqiable  of  high  manual  efficiency  ever  afterwards. 


|jeanttt  b'^rr,  bj  3f amariiw* 


Jeanne  d'Arc 


Joan  of  Arc 


XX. 


Jeanne  arriva  k  Chinon 
dans  ces  circonstances. 
On  la  logea  dans  le  voisinage, 

au  chiteau  du  sire  de  Gau- 

court. 
Visit^e  par  les  dames 
et  par  les  seigneurs  de  la 

suite  du  roi, 
sa  simplicity  ramena  les  uns, 


^difia  les  autres. 

Les  chevaliers  qui  tenaient 
pour  le  roi  dans  Orleans 
avaient    trop     besoin    d'un 
miracle 


Joan  arrived  at  Chinon 
under  such  circumstances. 
They   lodged    her   in    the 

neighbourhood, 
in  the  castle  of  Gaucourt. 

Visited  by  the  ladies 

and  lords  of  the  king's  re- 
tinue, 

Joan's  simplicity  (artless- 
ness)  dispelled  the  preju 
dices  of  some, 

and  strengthened  the  faith 
of  others. 

The  knights  who  were 

for  the  kmg  in  Orleans 

stood  too  much  in  need  of 
a  miracle 


pour  h^stter  k  croire  k  sa 

mission, 
lis  envoy^rent  que!ques-uns 

des  leurs 
implorer  et  encourager  leur 

future  lib^ratrice. 

Le  Dauphin,  k  leur  instiga- 
tion, 
consentit  en  fin  k  la  recevoir ; 

ni^s,  d^s  le  premier  jour, 
il  voulut  I'dprouver. 

L'humble  paysanne  de  Dom- 

remy  fut  introduite, 
dans  son  costume  de  berg^re, 
devant  cctte  cour  d'hommes 

d'armes, 
de  conseillers,  de  courtisans 

et  de  reines. 
Le  Dauphin,  v^tu 
avec  une  simplicite  affect^e 
et  confondu  dans  les  groupes 
de  ses  chevaliers  richement 

arm^s, 
laissa  k  dessein  la  jeune  f^t 

dans  le  doute  sur  celui  d^entre 

tous 
qui  ^tait  son  souverain. 
'Si  Dieu  I'inspire  v^ritable- 

ment, 
se  dit-il, 
il  la  m^nera  k  celui  qui  a  seul 

dans  ses  veines  le  sang  royal ; 

si  dest  le  d^mon, 

il  la  m^nera  au  plus  apparent 

d'entre  mes  hommes  d'armes.' 
Jeanne  s'avanqa  en  effet, 
confuse,  ^blouie,  et  comme 

inddcise 
entre  cette  foule, 
mais  cherchant  d'un  regard 

timide, 
parmi  tous,  le  seul  vers  lequel 

elle  ^tait  envoy^. 

Elle  le  reconnut  sans  inter- 

roger  personne ; 
et    se     dirigeant    modeste- 

ment, 
mais  sans  hesitation,  verslui, 

elle  tomba  k  genoux 

devant  le  jeune  roi. 

'  Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  suis  le 

roi, 
lui  dit  le  prince,  en  cherchant 

k  la  Jeter  dans  le  doute.' 
Mais  Jeanne,  que  son  coeur 

illuminait, 
insistant  avec  plus  de  force : 

*  Par  mon  Dieu,  gentil  prince, 
c'est  vous,  dit-elTe,  et  non  un 

autre  I ' 
Puis,  d'une  voix  plus  haute 
et  plus  solennelle : 
'  Tr6s  -  noble         Seigneur 

Dauphin ! 
poursuivit  Jeanne,  le  roi  des 

cieux  vous  mande 


to  hesitate  to  believe  in  her 

mission. 
They  sent   some  of  their 

number 
to  call  for  and  encourage 

their     future      deliverer 

(Saviour), 
The  Dauphin,  at  their  insti- 
gation, 
at  last  consented  to  receive 

her  ; 
but,  from  the  very  first  day, 
he  desired  to    prove   (try, 

test)  her. 
The    humble     ])easant    of 

Domremywas  introduced, 
in  her  shepherdess  dress, 
before  this  court  of  men  at 

arms, 
councillors,    courtiers    and 

queen. 
The  Dauphin,  clothed 
with  affected  simplicity, 
and  mingling  in  the  groups 
of  his  knights  richly  armed 

designedly  left  the   young 

maiden 
in  doubt  as  to  which  of  them 

was  her  sovereip^. 

*  If  God  really  mspires  her,' 

said  he  to  himself, 

he  will  guide  her  to  him  who 

alone 
has  royal  blood  in  his  veins ; 
if  the  evil  spirit  inspires  her, 
he    will   guide  her  to    the 

most  likely  one 
amonj^  my  Imights.' 
Joan  m  truth  advanced, 
confused,  dazzled,  and  as  if 

uncertain 
among  that  crowd, 
but  seeking  with   a   timid 

look, 
among  all,  the  only  one  to 

whom 
she  was  sent. 
She  recognised  him  without 

asking  anyone ; 
and  going  modestly, 

but   without  hesitation   to- 
wards him  (the  Dauphin), 
she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  the  young  king. 
Mt  is  not  I   who  am  the 


king,' 

said  the  prince  to  her,  while 
trying 

to  make  her  doubt. 

But  Joan,  whose  heart  in- 
spired her  with  the  truth, 

insistingwich  greater  energ>', 
said: 

*  By  Heaven,  noble  prince, 

h  is  yourself  and  no  other  !' 

Then,  in  a  louder 

and  more  solenm  voice  : 

'  Most  noble  Dauphin  ! ' 

continued  Joan,  *the  King  of 
Heaven  sends  you  word 
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par  moi  que  vous  serez  sacrd 

et  couronn^  dans  la  ville  de 

Reims, 
et  son  lieutenant  au  royaume 

de  France !  * 
A  ce  signe,  la  cours'dmerveilla 

et  le  Dauphin  s'^mut 

d'admiration  pour   la   belle 

fille. 
Toutefois  il  voulut  un  autre 

signe 
plus  difficile  et  plus  secret ; 

et,  I'entrainant  k  T^cart  de  sa 

cour 
dans    une     embrasure     de 

fen^tre, 
il  s'entretint    k   voix    basse 

avec  elle 
sur  un  myst^re  de  son  &me 
qui  travaillait  sa  conscience 

et  qui   lui   inspirait  secrcte- 

ment  des  doutes 
sur  son  droit  au  trdne. 
Ce  mystere    n'avait   jamais 

^t^  r^v^l^ 
par  lui  k  personne. 
La     r^ponse     inspir^e     de 

Jeanne, 
bien      qu'elle    ne    fdt     pas 

entendue 
des  assistants, 
rdpandit  visiblement  la  s^cu- 

rit^ 
et  la  joie  sur  le  visage  du 

Dauphin. 
Souvent,       et       r^cemment 

encore, 
il  s'^tait  renferm^  dans  son 

oratoire, 
priant  Dieu  avec  larmes  que, 

s'il  ^tait  en  efTet  le  legitime 
h^ritier 

du  royaume,  la  Providence 
voumt 

le  lui  confirmer  et  ddfendre 

son  heritage  pour  lui,  ou  du 
moins 

lui  eviter  la  mort  et  lui  as- 
surer asile 

parmi  les  Espagnols  ou  les 
Ecossais, 

ses  seuls  amis. 

'  Je  te  dis  de  la  part  de  Dicu, 

lui  repute  Jeanne  k  voix  plus 
haute 

et  en  le  saluant, 

que  tu  es  vrai  fils  de  roi 

et  hdritier  de  la  France  ! ' 


by  me  that  you  will  be  con- 
secrated 
and  crowned  in  the  town  of 

Rheims, 
and    his  lieutenant  in  th^ 

kingdom  of  France.' 
At    this    sign,    the     court 

marvelled 
and  the  Dauphin  was  deeply 

moved 
with    admiration    for    the 

beautiful  maiden. 
However,  he  desired  another 

sign 
(still)    more    difficult    and 

secret ; 
and,  drawing  her  away  from 

his  courtiers 
into  the  recess  of  a  window, 

he  conversed  with  her  in  a 

low  voice 
about  a  secret  of  his  soul 
which  troubled  (tormented) 

his  conscience, 
and  which  secretly  inspired 

him  with  doubts 
as  to  his  right  to  the  throne. 
This  secret  had  never  been 

revealed 
by  him  to  anyone. 
The  inspired  reply  of  Joan, 

although  it  was  not  heard 

by  those  present, 

spread  before    all    eyes  a 

sense  of  security 
and  joy  over  the  Dauphin's 

countenance. 
Often,  and  again  recently, 

he  had  shut  himself  up  in 

his  oratory, 
beseeching    the    Almighty 

with  tears,  that 
if  he  were  truly  the  lawful 

heir 
to  the  kingdom.  Providence 

would 
assure  it  to  him  and  defend 
his  heritage,  or  at  least 

save  him  from  death  and 
secure  him  a  refuge 

among  the  Spanish  or 
Scotch, 

his  only  friends. 

•  I  tell  thee  from  God,' 
Joan  repeated  to  him  with 

a  louder  voice 
as  she  saluted  him, 

*  that  thou  art  the  true  son  of 

a  king 
and  the  heir  of  France  ! ' 


Grammatical  Notes,  Qneations,  Sentences,  and  Pieces 
for  Translatfon  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Croire  quclque  chose,  is  to  consider  it  true :  croire  r)  quelque 
chose,  is,  to  have  faith,  confidence,  trust  in  it :  croire  aux 
sorciers,  is,  to  believe  that  there  are  such  beings  as  sorcerers  ; 
croire  les  sorcicrs,  is,  to  believe  what  sorcerers  say :  croire  en 
Dieu,  is,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  Des  =  from  ;  des 
=  some  ;  d^s  que  s  as  soon  as.  />  iris  humble  (is  the  abso- 
lute superlative)  ;  U  plus  humble  (is  the  superlative  of  com- 
parison). 
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BY  JOSEPH  H.   COWHAM,  F.G.S., 
Master  of  Method:    Westnmuter   Training  College. 


The  Art  of  Questioning. 

Seeing  that  questions  form  so  valuable  a  feature  in 
all  oral  instruction,  it  becomes  of  the  first  importance 
that  a  teacher  should  acquire  and  develop  the  art  of 
questioning.  There  are  many  first  class  speakers  who 
think  clearly,  and  who  can  deliver  a  continuous  dis- 
course with  great  eloquence  and  ease,  who,  neverthe- 
less fail  entirely  when  they  attempt  to  question  a  class 
of  children.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  received  the  necessary  training. 
This  training  involves  the  fulfilment  of  three  main 
conditions,  viz. : — 

(X)  Tlie  power  to  tliink  logically  and  to 
state  clearly;  (2)  Good  models  of  the  art  of 
questioning  for  imitation,  and  (3)  Practice 
in  the  actual  effort  of  teaching. 

Other  things  being  equal,  those  with  wide  informatioo 
make  the  best  teachers ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  othen 
whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  limited,  but  whose  skill  in 
questioning  and  in  communicating  obtained  by  imitation  of 
good  models  and  much  practice,  is  such  that  they  teach 
with  much  success.  It  is  further  important  that  a  teadier 
should  begiii  to  embody  his  thoughts  io  interrogative 
expression  early  in  life  before  other  modes  of  speech  bait 
become  set  ana  habitual. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  forming 
questions.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  no 
amount  of  study  of  rules  can  make  up  for  lack  of 
practice  under  skilful  direction : — 

1.  The  ] 
familiar.' — ^The  ability  1 
the  scholar's  knowledge  and  to  embody  our  thoughts 
in  the  language  of  the  child  is  of  great  value  to  the 
teacher.  A  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  answer 
readily  and  successfully  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  the-  meaning  of  the  several  terms  of  a 
question,  or  if  his  thought  is  expended  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
question  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  question  should  be  definite  and  free  from 
ambiguity. — It  is  almost  as  fatal  to  good  questioning 
that  the  scholar  be  in  doubt  upon  the  i^oint  of  a 
question  as  that  he  fail  to  understand  its  terms.  As 
an  example  of  questioning  which  results  in  leaving 
the  mind  in  doubt  the  following  may  be  quoted. 

A  teacher  was  recently  giving  a  lesson  upon '  the  seasons.' 
Holding  a  rotating  globe  in  nis  hand,  he  said,  '  You  see 
these  two  pegs,  one  at  either  end ;  well  the  globe  tarns 
round  upon  the  piece  of  wire  joining  them.  Now,  what  is 
that  piece  of  wire  called  which  runs  through  the  earth  from 
pole  to  pole?  Answers: — i.  The  telegraph.  2.  The 
Earth's  axis.  The  fault  in  the  teacher's  question  in  this 
example  consisted  in  his  confusing  in  its  terms  two  distinct 
things,  viz.,  the  illustration  with  the  thing  illustrated. 

When  questions  which  are  wanting  in  clearness  of  state- 
ment are  frequently  set,  they  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  guessing  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Instead  of 
being  trained  to  expect  one  correct  reply  only  the  scholars 
cast  about  for  probable  answers  and  supply  any  that  may 
possess  the  slightest  association  with, the  question. 


he  language  of  a  question  should  be  simple  and 
. — ^The  aoility  to  come  down  to  the  level  of 
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^  Whenever  the  teacher  receives,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, erroneous  replies  one  after  the  other  until  at  last  some 
pupil  either  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  question  or 
fortunate  in  making  a  jfuess,  gives  the  correct  answer,  and 
the  teacher  pleased  to  be  thus  rescued  from  a  difficult 
position  says  *  Yes,  that  is  just  the  answer  I  wanted,'  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  that  the  teacher  did  not  get  the 
answer  he  wanted  at  first  because  he  did  not  ask  properly 
for  it. 

3.  When  a  question  has  been  put  in  simple  lan- 
guage, do  not  immediately  proceed  to  amend  it  by 
introducing  an  additional  fact  or  idea,  or  attemptio 
replace  it  by  a  second  question  entirely  different : — 

Questioning  of  the  following  kind  is  sometimes  heard  : — 
A  distinction  is  being  point^  out  between  the  stems  of 
grasses  and  those  of  trees ;  the  children  are  to  notice  the 
fact  that  trees  have  strong  and  solid  trunks  and  branches, 
whilst  grasses  have  hollow  and  for  the  most  part  slender 
stems.  After  showing  the  stems  of  various  grasses,  and  a 
section  of  the  trunk,  or  of  a  large  branch  of  a  tree,  the 
teacher  wishes  the  children  to  state  in  their  own  words  the 
difference  they^  observe.  Instead  of  taking  the  grasses, 
and  after  examining  the  hollow  structure  of  the  stem  and 
representing  its  structure  by  a  diagram  on  the  board,  then 
dealing  in  the  same  way  with  the  structure  of  a  section  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree — exaggerating  somewhat  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each — thus  continuing  and  deepening  the  sense  of 
difference  first  gained  by  direct  observation,  and  finally 
asking  the  simple  and  direct  question,  What  difierence  do 
you  observe  between  the  cut  end  of  the  ijrass  and  that 
of  the  tree  trunk  ?~  instead  of  proceeding  m  this  thorough 
and  straightforward  way,  the  following  unskilful  method  of 
questioning  is  sometimes  followed  :  *  You  see  the  cut  end 
of  this  grass  stem  and  of  this  tree  trunk  ;  tell  me  what 
difierence  you  notice  between  them?  You  saw  me  cut 
across  the  stem  of  grass,  and  I  want  you  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  tree  trunk.  What  is  the  grass  stem  like  ? 

In  this  example  there  are  two  distinct  questions.  The  first 
was  quite  correct,  and  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  it 
would  have  been  most  likely  correctly  answered ;  the  teacher, 
however,  thought  that  the  comparison  it  demanded  was  pro- 
bably in  advance  of  his  class,  hence  he  proceeded  to  simplify 
his  question,  and  instead  of  requiring  a  comparison  between 
two  objects  before  the  class  he  asks  for  the  results  of  their 
observation  of  only  one.  Some  of  the  children  will  answer 
Uie  first  question,  some  of  them  the  second,  and  all  will  be 
more  or  less  bewildered. 

4.  Questions  should  be  logically  arranged. — It  has 
already  been  frequently  urged  in  these  pages  that 
questions  should  be  used  chiefly  for  the  educational 
effect  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  In  order 
that  they  may  stimulate  to  intellectual  effort  of  the 
best  kind  they  should  be  arranged  so  that  if  the  series 
of  questions  and  answers  were  taken  down  they  would 
exhibit  a  clear  and  consecutive  narrative.  In  order 
to  secure  this  sequence  a  thorough  preparation  of  the 
lesson  is  essential.  Now,  whilst  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  teacher  should  prepare  the  order 
in  which  the  several  portions  of  his  lesson  must  be 
taken,  and  picture  to  his  mind  the  probable  course 
the  children  will  follow  at  certain  difficult  and  critical 
stages  of  the  lesson,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  render  his  lesson  discon- 
nected in  thought  and  dead  in  delivery  than  the 
preparation  of  the  actual  questions  to  be  set  during 
the  giving  of  the  lesson.  These  must  of  necessity  be 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  answers  the  children 
give ;  and  as  these  cannot  with  certainty  be  anticipated 
neither  can  the  consequent  questions  be  determined. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  is  occupied  in  the  effort  of 
memory  necessary  to  recall  the  precise  form  of  the 
next  question  instead  of  his  thought  being  concen- 
trated upon  the  answers  of  his  class  and  the  state  of 
mind  these  answers  reveal.    The  best  preparation  is 


that  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  entire  subject,  and 
a  complete  view  of  the  leading  features  of  the  lesson 
in  the  order  of  teaching ;  then,  having  acquired  a 
facility  in  framing  questions,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
will  proceed  in  a  well  ordered  sequence.  A  limited 
divergence  from  the  prepared  plan  may  be  permitted 
in  order  to  give  any  explanations  which  the  children's 
answers  may  suggest,  taking  care,  however,  to  bring 
back  the  class  with  as  little  violence  to  consecutive 
thought  as  possible  to  the  next  step  in  the  lesson. 

5.  Questions  should  demand  a  reasonable  effort  on 

the  part  of  the  scholar:— It  is  as  necessary  that  we 

avoid  questions  which  can  be  answered  with  little  or  no 

thought,  as  that  we  carefully  abstain   from  setting 

questions  which  no  previous  teaching  justifies. 

If  for  example  a  class  of  children  have  been  told  that 
London  stands  on  the  Thames ;  London  is  then  compared 
in  size  with  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Newcastle  respectively  ; 
they  are  further  told  that  the  Thames  carries  more  shipping 
on  its  waters  than  any  other  English  port;  that  the 
river  supplies  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  with  water, 
and  that  it  carries  away  their  refuse.  With  these  facts 
before  them  the  following  questions  may  very  fairly  be  set. 

1.  Which  is  the  most  important  of  the  following  rivers  : — 
the  H umber,  Thames,  or  Mersey? 

2.  Why  is  the  Thames  so  important  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  Thames  more  important  than  the  T^iie. 

The  first  question  requires  an  exercise  oi  fudgnwU 
in  order  to  decide  upon  tne  claim  of  the  Thames  to  pre- 
eminent position. 

The  second  question  serves  to  exercise  the  memory  in 
recalling  and  recounting  the  entire  series  of  claims  upon 
which  the  importance  of  the  Thames  is  based. 

The  third  question  demands  a  comparison  between 
the  series  of  c^ms  just  enumerated,  and  those  which  a 
much  smaller  town  and  port  would  {by  inference)  invest  the 
Tyne. 

Whilst  the  questions  stated  above  are  thus  seen  to 
arise  fairly  out  of  the  matter  previously  communicated, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  and  exercise  simple 
and  useful  intellectual  effort,  the  following  questions 
are  faulty. 

1.  Place  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

2.  So  we  see  that  the  Thames  is  the  most  important 
river.     Is  it  not  ? 

The  first  question  requires  a  further  statement  of  facts. 
The  second  question  can  be  answered  without  awaken- 
ing any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  class. 

Answers  to  Questions. — Nothing  manifests  the 
tact  and  resource  of  a  teacher  more  fully  than  the 
readiness  and  skill  with  which  he  deals  with  the 
answers  to  his  questions.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'grazing*  in  the  sentence  *the  horses  were 
grazing  in  the  field'?  asked  a  teacher.  'Eating' 
answered  a  boy  less  anxious  to  be  correct  than  to  be 
first  in  reply.  *No,*  said  the  teacher,  passing  to 
another  child  for  a  more  correct  answer.  It  was 
afterwards  suggested  to  the  teacher  that  the  first  boy's 
answer  should  have  been  utilised  and  not  negatived. 
*  Yes,  the  horses  were  eating  as.  you  say;  but  suppose 
you  saw  the  same  horses  feeding  out  of  their  nose- 
bags in  the  street,  you  could  not  say  then  that  they 
were  "  grazing,"  Think  a  moment ;  you  have  just  read 
about  these  horses  grazing  in  a  field.  What  would  be 
their  food?  Grass.  Now  tell  me  what  grazing 
means. 
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Children  very  rarely  answer  entirely  without  thought 
and,  whilst  we  check  the  habit  of  guessing  and  all 
hasty  and  ill  considered  speech,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  discourage  all  effort  on  the  i>art  of  our  scholars  by 
receiving  as  entirely  wrong  that  which  is  in  part 
correct. 

The  importance  of  insisting  upon  full  answers  to 
questions  has  already  been  urged.  All  broken  and 
fragmentary  utterances  on  the  part  of  children  must  be 
discouraged,  so  that  their  answers  may  be  of  assistance 
to  them  in  their  efforts  after  careful  thought  and  accurate 
expression. 

To  this  intellectual  result  there  may  be  added  a 
disciplinary  effect  if  only  we  receive  our  replies  from 
as  wide  a  class  area  as  possible ;  for  whilst  answers  are 
accepted  from  the  brighter  members  of  a  class,  who  are 
thus  encouraged  to  maintain  their  leading  position,  it 
is  very  necessary  that  the  slower  members  should  be 
stimulated  to  effort  by  frequent  appeal.  In  this  way 
the  full  advantage  which  emulation,  working  through 
the  entire  class,  yields,  may  be  secured. 

{To  be  continued^ 


|lol\j  a  ^ttAt\  %^w\  teas  (^f amhuir. 


Infants. — Reading. — There  were  three  classes  who 
read  from  Blackie*s  *  Comprehensive  Primers,'  I.  and 
II.,  and  from  Nelson's  *  New  Royal  Reader,'  and  Series. 
In  first  class  all  read,  in  lower  classes  each  read  till 
the  Inspector  said  *  Next* 

Writinf^, — While  one  class  read  the  others  wrote 
the  capitals  K^  Gy  Z>,  K,  and  small  letters  up  to  A. 

Arithmetic, — All  were  arranged  in  gallery,  and  some- 
thing like  the  following  tests  were  given : — 9  and  5  ? 
7  and  8  P  14  and  6  ?  10  and  7  ?  8  and  4  P  9  and  7  ? 
14  and  7  ?  1 1  and  8  ?  7  away  from  9  ?  6  less  than  15  ? 
4  from  12  P  5  from  7  P  3  from  20  P  &c.  A  sheep  has 
four  legs,  a  hen  two ;  how  many  legs  altogether  ?  How 
many  legs  have  two  cows  and  one  calf? 

Object  Lesson, — Pupil  teacher  gave  a  lesson  on  the 
'Ostrich.'  Inspector  did  not  interfere.  Mistress 
gave  a  lesson  on  'Colour.'  A  list  of  lessons  on 
Animals,  Manufactures,  and  Mining  was  submitted. 

il///5iV.- Scale  ofC.  ArdndfAsAldtAd'. 
One  action  song  was  sung. 

Schedule  called  the  first  day  of  examination  and 
the  infants  were  heard  the  second  day. 

Standard  I. 

ReaeUng.'^{'  New  Royal  Reader,'  I.,  and  •  Compre- 
hensive Reader,'  I.).  All  the  pupils  read — half  from 
one  book  and  half  from  the  other,  the  slower  ones 
being  asked  for  two  paragraphs. 

Writing  was  taken  from  *  Comprehensive  Reader,' 
and  the  pupils  being  numbered  i,  2, 3  all  round,  wrote 
a  line  corresponding  to  their  numbers.  Spelling  was 
asked,  and  the  meaning  of  simple  phrases  or  of  words. 


Arithfrntic-^ThAS  as  usual  given  in  words,  the 
pupils  being  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  copying  :— 

1.  402  +  900  +  390  +  401  +  60. 

g»i53'  Ans. 

2.  948  +  785  +  989  +  786  +  845. 

4»35.V  Ans. 

3.  409  —  125.  284.  Ans. 

J/i/jiV.— The  teacher  pointed  a  few  intervaU  as 
d  f  1  8  n  r  8  t  d\  and  then  the  children  sang '  Pretty 
little  Suntieam.' 

Standard  II. 

i?^tfrf/«^.— (Blackie's  *  Comprehensive  Reader,'  II., 
and  *  New  Royal  Reader,'  II.)  All  read,  half  a  dozen 
from  each  book  alternately  round  the  class,  a  sentence, 
a  paragraph,  or  more  according  to  fluency. 

Dictation. — Three  lines  were  taken  from  the  book 
used  all  the  year,  and  were  read  in  single  words  by 
the  pupil  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  class.  The 
slates  were  examined  and  then  grouped  into  those 
having  no  errors,  one  error,  two  errors,  &c.  The 
results  were  noted  by  the  Inspector. 

The  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  asked,  and  the 
nouns  were  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  smarter 
fellows. 

The  copy-books  were  not  looked  at,  but  the  pen- 
manship on  slates  was  minutely  examined. 

Music  was  taken  along  with  the  higher  standards. 

Arithmetic. — Read  in  words — pupils  stood  badtto- 
back. 

I.  9,089  +  7,509,  8,700,  7,098,  9,860,  7,009. 

49,265.  Ans. 

a-  5,093.614  -  3,976,958  {figures). 

2,116,656.  Ans. 

3. 46,913,857  ^  4  (M^^^^y  .  , 

i87i655»4g8«  Ans. 

Standard  III. 

Reading.— {'  Comprehensive  Reader,'  III.,  and 
Collins*8  *  Geographical  and  Historical  Reader,'  III.)» 
The  reading  was  taken  from  the  first,  the  class  standing 
seat  by  seat,  and  one  paragraph  taken  from  each. 

The  meaning  of  single  words  rather  than  phrases 
was  asked. 

Analysis. — The  subject,  predicate,  and  object  were 
required  to  be  selected  from  simple  sentences  chosen 
from  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  noun,  verb  and 
adjective  asked  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  pupil  taken  at 
random. 

Dictation  consisted  of  an  easy  five  lines  from 
*  Comprehensive  Reader.* 

Arithmetic.— Given  from  Cards,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  i — 

I.  Divide  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  by  six  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

1,12711^.  Ans. 


2.  Multiply  ninety*five  thousand  and  eight  by  eight 
thousand  and  ninety-foun 

768,994,752.  Ans. 
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3.  Divide  218,421,616  by  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  8oo,o79TrVly.  Ans. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  ;^3i  os.  7jd. ;  £^^^  i6s.  sd. ; 
13s.  o^d. ;  ;^i4  15s,  ojd. ;  and  los.  2d, 

A97  4s  3^d,  Ans, 

Geography  taken  along  with  Standard  IV.,  so  far 
as  concerns  '  Scotland.'  Questions  were  given  on  the 
islands  on  the  west.  What  separates  Islay  from 
Jura?  Jura  from  Cantyre?  Cantyre  from  ArranP 
Mountains  in  Perth  ?  Rivers  in  Inverness  ?  Towns  in 
Berwick  ?  Capes  in  Ayrshire  ?  Where  is  Ben  More  P 
Ben  Nevis  ? 

Standard  IV.  was  then  questioned  on  Ireland. 

Ricitation, — Each  one  repeated  a  verse  of  '  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter'  and  'The  Inchcape  Bell.*  The 
meanings  of  the  principal  words  were  asked. 

Standard  IV. 

Reading.— ('IJew  Royal  Reader,'  No.  IV.,  and 
'  Royal  Scottish  Reader,'  No.  IV.)  The  whole  class 
read  either  a  paragraph  of  prose  or  a  verse  of  poetry 
from  the  *  Royal  Reader.'  The  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases  from  reading  lessons. 

Grammar  and  Analysis  of  simple  sentences  from 
any  part  of  reading  lesson ;  the  word  to  be  parsed 
being  chosen  by  the  examiner.  About  ten  or  elevet 
sentences  in  all  were  given  to  be  analysed,  and  three 
or  four  of  these  sentences  were  parsed. 

Geography, — See  under  Standard  IIL 

History. — Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  genealogy  and 
dates ;  battles  of  Civil  War ;  causes  of  the  war ; 
military  leaders ;  and  then  a  few  general  questions. 

Recitation. — 'Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,'  a  verse 
round  the  class,  and  then  the  meanings  of  words  and 
phrases. 

Music  taken  with  V.  and  VI. 

Arithmetic. — Four  different  Cards,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sample : — 

1.  From  ;^i,ooo  take  jQ$  8s.  4d.,  and  divide  the 
result  by  8.  £^^A  6s.  5^.  Ans. 

2.  Multiply  ;^643  12s.  ^\A.  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  ^^88,176  3s.  ii^d.  Ans. 

3.  How  many  drams  are  in  3^  cwts.  ? 

ioo»352  drams.  Ans. 

4.  How  much  will  a  profit  of  ;f  30,251  15s.  sd. 
gain  to  each  of  25  shareholders  ? 

;^i,2io  IS.  5d.  Ans. 

Standard  V. 

Reading.— (* 'Sew  Royal  Reader'  and  *  Royal 
Scottish  Reader,'  No.  V.)  The  reading  was  taken 
from  the  first,  and  the  lesson  chosen  was  *  Topsy,'  from 
which  the  intelligence  was  tested. 

Composition. — The  story  of  Napoleon  and  the  British 
sailor  was  told  in  the  Inspector's  own  words,  and  the 
pupils  required  to  reproduce  it  in  the  usual  way. 


Grammar  and  Analysis. — Sentences  containing  a 
principal  clause  and  a  subordinate  one  were  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  to  be  analysed,  and  the  parsing 
of  relative  pronouns  was  a  special  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  examination. 

Arithmetic. — Three  or  four  different  Cards  were  dis- 
tributed, of  which  the  following  is  an  average  spe- 
cimen : — 

1.  If  9  acres  3  roods  32  poles  feed  a  flock  of  25 
sheep,  how  much  will  it  take  to  feed  a  flock  of  480 
sheep?  191  ac.  oro.  6|  po.  Ans. 

2.  Calculate  by  practice  the  value  of  6,245  articles 
at  £z  14s.  9^-  each.  ;^23i340  138-  9^-  Ans. 

3.  If  250  herrings  go  to  a  cran,  and  it  takes  15 
crans  to  fill  a  boat,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  boat 
load  at  i^d.  for  2  ?  £11  14s.  4id.  Ans. 

4.  Simplify  {h  —  J)  ^  |  of  ^^.  _s£.  Ans. 

History. — American  War  of  Independence ;  the  '45 ; 
Questions  on  the  effect  of  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Geography. — Rivers  of  Europe,  source  and  mouth ; 
Lakes  of  Italy ;  River  of  British  Columbia ;  physical 
features  of  British  America ;  towns  (notes  on  them)  of 
Australia. 

Map-drawing  was  not  professed,  but  the  Inspector 
recommended  special  attention  to  this  before  his  next 
visit. 

Recitation. — '  Horatius '  (Macaulay),  from  which  a 
few  lines  were  repeated  by  each,  and  then  meanings 
and  allusions  carefully  gone  over. 

Standard  VI. 

Reading. — (*  New  Royal  •  and  '  Scottish  Readers,' 
No.  VI.)  *  Trysting-tree '  from  Ivanhoe.  Analysis 
and  parsing  from  the  same.  Intelligence  from  reading- 
lesson,  and  this  was  pretty  stiff  for  both  Standard 
V.  and  VI, 

Arithmetic— A.  (i)  When  corn  was  £2  per 
bushel,  the  4  lb.  loaf  cost  6d.  How  much  ought  the 
3  lb.  loaf  to  cost  when  com  has  fallen  to  32s  ? 

j|d.  Ans. 

2.  Simplif^5| 

3.  Express  i*6  of  4s.  2d.  as  the  decimal  of  i8s.  6d. 

•375.  Ans. 

4.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ^^561  los.  for  73 
days  at  2f  per  cent.  P  jQ^  is.  g/^d.  Ans. 

B,  (1)  Express  in  pints  3*645  pecks — '09  qts.  + 
•0018  bushel.  S^rVAP'^^ts.  Ans. 

2.  In  how  many  years  will  ;^i,ooo  become 
;£^i,2i3  6s.  8d.  at  5J  per  cent  ?  .   3||.  Ans. 

3.  If  three  men  enter  into  pattnership  with  a  capital 
of  ;^ 1, 2 50,  the  first  getting  ^  of  the  whole,  and  the 
second  \  of  it,  how  much  does  the  third  enter  with  P 

;£'625.  Ans. 

4.  If  4  tons  be  carried  128  miles  for  £2  8s.,  how 
far  ought  40  cwts.  to  be  carried  for  6s  P 

832  mil^.  Ans. 
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Geography. — Physical  features  of  India  ;  the  rivers 
of  United  States ;  the  countries  of  S.  America ; 
description  of  any  one. 

History, — The  Corn  Laws;  the  Chartists;  the 
Crimean  War ;  the  various  Afghan  wars ;  and  the 
Abyssinian  War. 

Recitation, — '  The  Saxon  and  the  Gael,'  a  few  lines 
from  each,  and  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrased. 

Music. — Modulator,  scale  of  C  with  removes  to  right 
and  left,  all  the  usual  inter\'als  with  d'  ta  1  8  fe  s. 
The  following  was  handed  to  the  teacher  by  the  Inspector 
as  a  modulator  exercise  :  doh  me  soh  te  doh'  me  ray  te| 
doh  soh  ray  me  lah  soh  fe  soh  lah  ray  doh. 


StacatiOy 
Sight-singing  Test, -Key  E. 


w 


w 
:n 


».f  :f.n  If 


I" 


n     :  n     |  n     :  n  .8  } 
r     I  r     :  n  .1  1 1 .8  :  8  .f  e} 

n  .8 1  8  .f :  f  .n  I  f     :—     } 


Is      :—     I  n     :  n 

V         V         V 
I  r       :  r       |  r       :  n  .r   |  r  .d   :  d  .t,  |  d       :•-       || 

Questions  were  asked  on  time,  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted two-pulse,  three-pulse,  &c.,  and  the  different 
accents,  as  strong,  medium,  and  weak.  What  were 
the  signs  for  these  ? 

Registers  were  tested  as  usual  by  taking  names 
from  the  Schedules. 

The  sewing  was  carefully  examined,  and  from  the 
Infants  to  the  Sixth  Standard  Schedule  3  was  taken  as 
a  guide  to  test  practical  work. 


teas  Conbtiftii^. 


lofa  it 


BY  A 

HEAD   TEACHER. 


Standard  I. 
The  following  were  the  Inspector's  instructions : — 

1.  Divide  slates  into  two  equal  parts.   ^ 

2.  Place  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  that  line. 

3.  Make  another  dot  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
that  dot. 

4.  Through  that  dot  draw  a  line  three  inches  long, 
and  parallel  to  the  middle  line. 

5.  Upon  the  line  construct  a  square,  using  rulers 
and  set-squares. 

Each  step  was  done  by  the.  teacher  on  the  black- 
board, and  thei4  by  the  scholars  on  their  slates. 

The  Inspector  left  the  class  and  returned  in  12 
minutes. 

He  then  told  the  children  to  draw  the  same  figure 
freehand,  exactly  under  the  top  one,  and  the  same 
size,  the  top  line  being  as  far  below  the  middle  line  as 
the  base  of  the  top  one  was  above  it.  The  same  time 
was  allowed  for  this  exercise. 


Afterwards  the  teacher  was  requested  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  the  square  and  different  angles. 

The  slates  were  then  collected,  and  examined  indi- 
vidually by  the  Inspector. 

«  Standard  II. 

The  exercise  was  the  same  as  Standard  I.,  but  on 
paper. 

The  children  were  directed  to  divide  the  sides  of 
the  papers  on  which  their  names,  &c.,  were  not 
written  into  two  equal  parts,  by  measuring  5J  inches 
on  each  side  from  the  top,  placing  dots,  and  ruling 
lines  across  the  papers. 

The  centre  of  th^  line  had  then  to  be  found,  and 
marked  by  a  dot.  Another  point  had  then  to  be 
placed  half  an  inch  above  it.  This  formed  the  centre 
of  the  base  line  of  a  square  of  4  inches  side.  The 
square  had  then  to  be  constructed  with  rulers  and  set- 
squares,  the  children  following  the  teacher's  example 
on  the  blackboard,  line  by  line. 

The  second  square  had  to  be  drawn  freehand,  the 
same  size,  and  half  an  inch  below  the  line. 

The  teacher  was  allowed  to  go  round  the  class,  and 
point  out  errors  in  the  first  square,  but  not  in  the 
second. 

The  Inspector  afterwards  questioned  the  class  on 
the  different  angles,  and  called  boys  out  to  draw  acute, 
obtuse,  and  right  angles  on  the  blackboard. 

Standard  III. 

Half  the  class  had  the  following  fireehand  copy 
(which  was  pinned  on  the  blackboard)  to  draw  on  the 
clear  sides  of  their  papers,  marking  off  an  inch  from 
the  top  and  bottom  by  dots,  and  then  drawing  straight 
lines  joining  them  with  rulers : — 
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The  other  half  had  cards,  and  these  were  of  two 
kinds,  each  containing  two  figures,  the  first  to  be 
drawn  freehand,  and  the  second  with  rulers  and  set- 
squares.  The  full  size  of  the  papers  was  taken,  and 
they  had  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  free- 
hand copy  being  drawn  in  the  upper  half,  and  the 
ruled  copy  in  the  lower  half,  and  each  copy  had  to  be 
drawn  half  as  big  again  as  tiie  printed  copy. 

The  following  were  the  figures : — 
(First  Card,) 


Note. — ^The  first  copy  on  each  card  was  the  firee- 
hand' copy. 


Standard  IV. 

Freehand. — ^The  following  freehand  copy  was  pinned 
on  the  blackboard,  and  had  to  be  drawn  by  a  third  of 
the  class  on  the  clear  side  of  the  paper,  a  line  being 
drawn  with  ruler  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  and  bottom,  and  serving  as  the  centre 
line  of  the  figure  : — 


Scale  Drawing. — Another  third  of  the  class  took 
this  subject,  and  cards  were  distributed  containing  two 
questions,  the  cards  being  marked  alternately  on 
squared  paper  and  on  plain  paper. 


The  following  were  the  problems : — 

I.  Draw  the  money  box  on  squared  paper. 


Each 


square  stands  for  \  in. 

2.  Make  a  scale  of  3  fl.  6  in.,  scale  \  in,  to  i  fl. 

1.  Draw  a  scale  of  \  in.  to  i  ft. 

2.  This  is  the  front  view  of  a  looking-glass.    Copy 
it  twice  the  size. 

1.  Draw  the  firont  view  of  a  swing.     Each  square 
stands  for  2  in. 

2.  Draw  the  side  view  of  the  shovel.     Each  square 
stands  for  \  in. 

1.  Draw  a  scale  showing  2  ft.  2  in.,  scale  i^  in.  to  i  ft. 

2.  Draw  the  side  view  of  the  cottage  three  times 
the  size. 

1.  The  drawing  shows  a  side  view  of  a  sentry  box. 
Each  square  stands  for  2  in. 

2.  The  drawing  shows  the  view  of  a  large  screw. 
Each  square  stands  for  \  in. 

Note. — Several  boys  had  the  same  questions. 
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ModeL — ^The  remainder  took  model  drawing.  A 
square  prism  was  placed  on  one  of  its  smaller  ends 
in  the  centre  of  a  blackboard  on  two  chairs,  and  which 
was  consequently  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
eye.    The  model  only  had  to  be  drawn. 

The  following  shows  the  view  of  the  model  from 
the  position  directly  in  front  of  it : — 


Standard  V. 

This  Standard  was  also  divided  into  three  parts  for 
the  three  subjects. 

Freehand. — ^The  following  freehand  copy  was  pinned 
on  the  blackboard,  the  Inspector  telling  the  children 
to  draw  lines  with  rulers  across  and  down  the  middle 
of  the  paper  to  ensure  a  large  copy : — 


Geometry. — ^The  following  wa-e  the  geometrical 
problems,  each  card  containing  three  questions,  and 
several  boys  had  the  same  problems  : — 


1.  Copy  the  given  triangle,  and  bisect  one  of  its 
sides  and  one  of  its  angles. 

2.  Draw  two  right  lines  each  2  feet  long,  which 
shall  meet  at  an  angle  of  90^.  This  problem  has  to 
be  worked  to  the  scale  of  i^  inches  to  i  foot. 

3.  Construct  a  triangle  having  a  base  of  2J  inches, 
and  angles  of  45**,  45**,  and  90". 

I.  Construct  a  triangle  having  angles  of  60®,  45*, 
and  75**,  and  base  2  inches. 

a.  Construct  a  2  ft.  square  to  the  scale  of  \  inch  to 
I  foot. 


3.  Copy  the  given  line  and  point  A.     From  A  draw 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  given  line. 


I.  Copy  these  two  parallel  lines,  and  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  them,  midway  between  them. 


A 


_B 


a.  Copy  the  line  AB  and  maikthe  point  C.    At  C 
draw  a  line  \\  inches  long  perpendicular  to  AB. 
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3.  Make  the  line  AB  the  base  of  a  triangle  with 
angles  of  30^,  60®,  and  90*. 

I.  Make  an  angle  of  60^,  and  bisect  it. 


A  _  D 

2.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  AD  through  the  point  C. 

3.  Draw  an  isosceles  triangle  with  base  2  inches, 
and  the  angle  opposite  the  base  45^ 

Model, — The  model  was  a  vase  standing  on  a  black- 
board placed  on  two  chairs,  and  it  was  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  eye.  The  vase  only  had  to  be 
drawn,  a  space  of  2  inches  being  left  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  paper. 

The  following  shows  one  of  the  views  of  it : — 


Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

Both  Standards  took  the  work  of  Standard  VI.,  and 
as  all  tried  for  the  card  of  merit,  every  boy  took  the 
three  subjects. 


Freehand. — .llie  following  was  the  freehand  copy, 
which  was  pinned  on  the  blackboard,  a  space  of  one 
inch  having  to  be  left  on  the  papers  at  the  top,  bottom, 
and  sides,  and  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle  with 
rulers  : — 


Solid  Geometry. — Each  card  contained  two  problems, 
and  several  boys  had  the  same  questions. 


I 

I.  AB  and  CD  are  the  elevations  of  two  right  lines, 
both  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane.  Copy  the  eleva- 
tions, and  draw  plans. 
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AT?'  i^'A^^  ^^^  elevation  of  a  right  prism,  the  bases 
Aii  and  CD  being  squares.  Copy  the  elevation,  and 
draw  the  plan,  and  on  it  draw  the  plan  of  the  section 
made  by  EF. 


L 


A 


fi 


— iC 


Jd 


I.  This  is  the  plan  of  a  right  prism,  AB  and  CD 
being  squares.  Copy  the  plan,  and  draw  the  eleva- 
tion. 


2.  This  is  the  elevation  of  a  cube.  Copy  the 
elevation,  aud  draw  the  plan,  supposing  the  portion 
above  AB  to  be  taken  away. 


I.  This  is  the  plan  of  a  cube, 
draw  the  elevation. 


Copy  the  plan,  and 


2.  This  is  the  elevation  of  a  right  prism,  the  bases 
being  squares.  The  prism  stands  upon  its  base. 
Copy  the  elevation,  and  draw  the  plan,  also  the  plan 
of  the  section  made  by  AB. 


I.  This  is  the  elevation  of  a  cube.      Copy  the 
elevation,  and  draw  the  plan. 


2.  This  is  the  plan  of  a  right  prism,  and  CD  and 
EF  are  squares.  The  diagonal  in  each  square  is 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane.  Copy  the  plan,  and 
draw  its  elevation,  and  also  the  elevation  of  the  sec- 
tion made  by  AB. 
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MadeL—'Wit.  model  was  an  easel  and  blackboard, 
placed  at  a  very  difficult  angle. 

The  following  shows  one  of  -the  views  of  it : — 


Second  Grade. 

FreehandA-Th&c^  were  two  copies,  viz.,  an  orna- 
mental vase  and  symmetrical  ornamental  work. 

Model. — The  models  were  a  hexagon  and  a  vase, 
not  touching,  placed  on  a  blackboard  which  was  on 
two  chairs.  The  models  were  not  in  the  centre,  and 
the  blackboard  had  to  be  drawn.  The  models  were 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  eye. 
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RULES. 

X.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  am  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  whidi  the 
•question  is  obtained. 

2,  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3-0*  When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  Ugibly,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

%*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — '  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street^  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Mensuration. 

I.  G.  O.  M. — ^The  tip  of  a  bud  of  lotus  was  seen  a  span 
above  the  water ;  forced  by  the  wind  it  gradually  advanced, 
and  was  submerged  at  a  distance  of  two  cubits.  Compute  the 
depth  of  the  water.    {Bantard  Smith, ) 


Let  AB  represent  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  OC  the  lotus  ; 
then  at  B  the  lotus  is  submerged,  and  DO  represents  the  depth  of 
the  water. 


CD  represents  a  span  =  9  in, 
=  36  in. 


DB  represents  2  cubits 


Firsi  Method. 

AD  =  DB  =  36  in. 
CD  X  DE  =  AD  X  DB    (III.  35.) 
9  in.  X  DE  =  36  in.  X  36  in. 
.'.  DE  =  144  in. 
CE  =  CD  +  DE 
=  9  in.  +  144  in. 

=  153  in.  ; 
OC  =  i  CE 
=  76J  in.  ; 
/.  Depth  of  water  (DO)  =  76J  in.  —  9  in, 
=s  67i  in. 
=  5  ft.  7^  in.     Ans. 

Second  Method. 

0B«  =  OD*  +  DB»    (I.  47.) 
=  (OC  -  CD)3  +  DBS 
=  (OB  -  9)»  +  36* 
=  OB«  -  18  OB  +  81  +  1296 
18  OB  =  1377 
/.  OB  =r  76J, 
.C  OD  (Depth  of  water)  =  OB  —  CD 
=  (76i  -  9)  in. 
=  S  ft*  7^  in.     Ans. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  Skii>ton. — A  tradesman  proposed  to  retail  his  goods  at 
ID  per  cent,  profit,  but  adulterates  them  by  adding  \  of  their 
weight  of  an  inferior  article,  which  costs  him  |ths  of  the  price 
of  the  better;  what  proBt  per  cent,  does  he  make,  also  in  what 
proportion  must  he  mix  the  two  kinds  so  as  to  gain  20  per  cent.  ? 
{Lock's  'Arithmetic  for  Schools.*) 

Prime  cost  of  goods  which  are  sold  for  ;£'iio 
=  ;f75  +  tof;f2S 

=  £'iS  +  ;f20 
=  £9S'* 
Profit  =^i  10- ;f 95  =  £iS\ 

£        £        £ 
.'.  ^5  :  100  ::  XS  •  Gain  per  cent. 
19  3 

)3«)(»5 

iL 
no 

95 

=  I  $11  par  cent.     Ans. 

£        £         £ 

X^q  :  \i^  r:  t's^  :   Prime    cost    of   the 
3  25 

goods  sold  for  the  same  money  as  preceding  case  to  gain  20% 
--H'£ 
=  ;f9l!. 
Gain  on  inferior  goods  =  ;£^ioo  —  ;i'9i} 

.•.  Nominal  value  of  inferior  goods  =  £^\  x  5 

=  £^^1 ; 

Value  of  better  goods  =  /"lOO  —  ;^4i  J 
=  £S^^ 

/,  Better  goods  :  Inferior  goods  ::  £s^  :  £^i% 

::   175  :  "5 
::  7  :  5.    Ans. 

2.  SiRNCYN  Pantmoch.— I  leave  home  at  8  o'clock  to 
catch  a  train.  If  I  walk  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  I  shall 
be  10  minutes  too  late,  and  if  I  walk  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an 
hour  I  shall  be  5  minutes  too  soon.  How  far  is  the  station  from 
my  house,  and  when  does  the  train  start?  (/W/i7  Teachers^ 
Examination^  October,  1887.) 

Difference  in  time  between  the  rates  =  (10+5)  min. 

=  15  min.; 
Difference  in  time  for  i  mile  =  (V  —  V)  ""n. 
=s  (15  —  12)  min. 
=  3  min. ; 
/,  Distance  from  station  =  \f-  miles 
=  5  miles ; 
Time    of   arriving    at    station    walking    5    miles    an    hour 
=  9  o'clock, 
.'.  Time  of  train  starting  =  5  min.  past  9. 
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Trigonometry. 

I.  RUSTICUS. — In  the  ambiguous  cast,  when  a,  b  and  A  are 
eiven,show  that  the  circles  circumscribing  both  triangles  are  equal 
in  magnitude,  and  that  the  distance  between  their  centres  is 

V  ii»  cosec'  A  -  ^. 
(  Todhunter^s  '  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.') 

R  (radius)  =  j^^.     (Page  118.) 

Now  the  two  triangles  denoted  by  ABC  in  Case  I.  of  Art.  88 
have  the  same  values  of  a  and  A ; 

.*.  R  has  the  same  value  in  the  two  triangles. 

Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle  point  of  CA  at 
right  angles  to  CA ;  then  the  centre  of  each  circle  is  on  thb 
straight  line. 

The  triangle  for  which  the  angle  at  B  is  acute  It^s  the  centre 
of  the  circle  on  the  same  side  of  CA  as  B ;  the  triangle  for 
which  the  angle  at  B  is  obtuse  has  the  centre  of  the  circle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  C A. 

The  distance  of  each  centre  from  CA  is  numerically  equal  to 
R  cosB. 

Hence  the  distance  between  the  centres  =  2R  cos  B 

=  2R  Vi  -  sin*  B 
=  >/4R'  -  4R*  sin«  B 


'J. 


sin*  A 


rt»  sin»  B 
sin'*  A 


—  Vtf*  coscc'  A  —  ^*. 


Alg^etou 


I,  Heather. — If  the  wth  term  of  an  A.  P.  be  »,  and  the 
nth  term  be  ///,  of  how  many  teims  will  the  sum  be  ^  (m  +  ») 
(m  +  »  —  i),  and  what  will  be  the  last  of  them  ?    ( 7odAnn/fr,) 

If «  =  first  term,  and  d  =  difference, 

Then,  (i)  «  =  «  +  (///  -  i)  ^1 
(2)  m  ■=  a  +  {n  -  l)  </  J 

Subtracting]  n  -  m  —  (w  —  w)  // 
(i»  -«)</=—  (w  —  ft) 
.-.  ^  =  -  I. 

(!)»   =  «  +  (///  —  l)// 

=  <J  +  [(W—  I)  X  -I] 

ss  a  -  m  +  I 

/.    fl   rr   W  4-  If  —   I. 

T^t  X  =  No.  of  terms ; 
Then,  -[2  /i  +  (-r  -  i)  d]  =  Sum  of  terms; 
.^  f  {2(//i  +  «-l)+[(jr-l)x-l]}  =  J(w  +  »)(w  +  w-l) 

X  [2m  +  2/f  —  2  —  JP  +  I)  =  (/»  +  «)(/«  +  «—  I) 

—  jf»  +  jr  (2/«  +  2»  —  i)  =  {m  +  nf  —  (///  +  ») 
jc2  —  X  (2m  +  211  —  I)  =  —  (»i  +  w)'  +  (»f  +  «) 
'im  +  2»_--_iy 

(21W  +  2«  —  i\«       .      .     .-      ^ 
2 )    -(»!+«)«  + (/«  +  ») 

=  [[m  +  If)  -  iP  -  (w  +  »)'  +  [m  +  ;/) 

=  (w  +  nf  -  {m  +  n)  +  J-  (///  +  nf  +  {m  +  n) 

Extracting  1       _  2/;i  +  2«  -  I  _  _j,  , 
square  root  j  2  * 

.*.  4r  =  m  +  11  —  i  i:  ^ 

=  (//i  +  w  —  i),  or  (w  +  «), 
In  the  former  case  the  last  term 

=  (w  +  »  -  I)  +  [  [{m  +  »  -  I)  ~  1}  X  -  ij 

=  w  +  «  —  I  —  »i  —  «  +  2 

=  I. 
In  the  latter  case  the  last  term 

==  (w  +  «-!)+   {[(w  +  ;/)  -  I]  X  -    I } 

SW  +  W  —  I   — W  —  ff+I 
ss  O. 


*-  —  *  \Am  x  <n  —  1^   ss 

Completing  1^  -  x  (2>w  +  2«  -  i)  +  (- 
the  square  J  ^  '        \ 


2.  Jean. — A  man  aged  45  has  a  pension  of  ;f 300  a  year 
during  his  own  life;  he  wishes  to  exchange  it  for  another  to 
continue  not  only  during  his  life,  but  that  of  his  wife,  aged  40. 
What  will  be  this  pension  reckoning  compound  interest  at 
5  per  cent.  ? 

Let  us  take  the  expectation  of  life  at  45  to  be  20,  and  at  40 
to  be  22. 

A^b/^.—We  have  not  got  the  Carlisle  Tables  of  Mortality  to 
get  the  precise  infonnation. 

We  require  the  Present  Value  of  the  annuity  of  £100  at 
5  per  cent,  for  20  years,  and  then  we  have  to  calculate  the 
annuity  for  22  years  that  will  have  the  same  present  value. 

Let  P  denote  the  present  value  in  pounds,  R  the  amount  of 
one  pound  in  one  year,  n  the  number  of  years,  and  A  the 
annuity  in  pounds. 

Then  (I)  PR«  =  ^^'J/a, 


.-.  p  X  (nr  =  i'i  -  r  ^  300, 


(ro5p_i 


Px(i-o5)«^  =  ^— ^^ 


X  3<x), 


Now,  log  (ro5*)  =  20  times  log  I  -05 

=  -0211892991  X  20 

=  -423785982 

=  log  26532972; 

P  X  2  6532972  =  1-6532972  X  6000, 

.  p  _  4133243  X  6000 
•  •  *^  -    6633243    * 

_^  4133243  X  2000 
"~    2211081   ^ 

a«i losi   ^ 

(2)  PR"  =  ^£y  a. 

li^iiiuHi       X   II  05;-  —  1  ^1, 

Iff 

Now,  log  (I •05^)  =  22  times  log  1*05 
=  '0211892991  X  22 
=  '4661645802 
=  log  2-9252605  ; 

'-^'r^  X  2-9252605  =  1-9252605  X  20A, 
413324300        5850521 

•*•  ^  "  2211081  X  ^^its^^  X  %^ 


3850521 

I60300  y 

=  ;f  284  OS.  6}d.     Ans. 


_    «4iai««4ae»60300  y 

— '      asisaissstiioi     X> 


3.  D.  Taylor.— Solve  :— 

JC«+^  =    III 

>''  +  *=    7  J 

First  Method. 

(I)    x'^+y  =  III 

Subtracting]     jc-' -'/  —  jr  -t-  ^  =    4 

('»-y)-(*-^')  =  4 
{x  +  y)  {x  -jk)  —  (x  -  j)  =  4 

(jr-^)(x+^-.i)  =  1x4 
Let  x-y  =  i\ 

And  X  +jf  —  I  =  4j 
Then,  x-y  =  i\ 
x+y  =  5J 
2Jf  =  6 
/.  :r  =  3. 
2>^  =  4 

/.  jf  =  3  and^  =3  2, 
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Second  Method. 

ii)    x^-^ty-  \\\ 
(2)    y  +  x=    7/ 

From  (i)  ^  •=  II  —  JT*; 
/.  (2)  (ii-jc«)«  +  jr  =  7 

121  —  22JC*  +  jr*  +  jT  =  7 
jr*  —  224:*  +  jc  +  114  =  o 

(*  -  3)  (^  +  3^'-  «3^  -  38)  =  o 
If  jf  —  3  =  o 
Then  x  =  3  ; 

If  JC*  +  345*  —  13JC  —  38  =  o,  we  have  a  cubic  equation, 
which  gives  imaginary  values  for  x, 

.*.  The  only  integral  solution  is  jr  =  3  and^^  =  11  —  jr'  =  2. 
GeneraL 

1.  W,  R.  Seymour. — ^A  sluice  gate,  10  feet  square,  is 
placed  vertically  in  water,  the  upper  side  coinciding  with  the 
surface  of  the  fluid ;  required  the  pressure  on  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  the  gate.     (  Wormeirs  *  Hydrostatics.*) 

Depth  of  centre  of  gravity  of  gate  =s  ^  ft. 

=  5  ft. 
„  „    upper  half  =  }  f t  ; 

/,  Pressure  on  whole  gate  =  (lo*  x  5  X  1000)  oz. 
=  500,000  oz. 
=  31,250  lbs.  ; 
„  upper  half  =  (10  x  5  X  f  X  1000)  oz. 

==  125,000  oz. 
=  7,812^  lbs.; 
„  lower  half  =  (31,250  —  7,8i2j)  lbs. 

=  23,437*  lbs. 
Or,  centre  of  gravity  of  lower  half  =  5  ft.  +  f  ft. 

=  ¥ft.; 
/.  Pressure  on  lower  half  =  (10  X  5  X  V  X  1000)  oz. 
=  37Sfax)  oz. 
=  33,437t  lbs. 

2.  S.  Yearsley. — Kindly  repeat  your  query  as  there  is  a 
word  which  is  not  intelligible,  and  we  nave  not  tne  questions  to 
which  we  could  refer. 

3.  Mater.— Try  Lock's  'Trigonometry,*  Part  I.,  C.  Smith's 
or  Todhunter's  '  Algfebra,'  and  Todhunter's  '  Euclid.'  Chambers* 

*  Euclid '  you  would  find  very  useful.  The  questions  you  name 
can  be  purchased  in  a  6d.  pamphlet.  They  are  published  by 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The  syllabus  is  contained  in  the 
directory,  but  you  only  want  parts  of  it.  You  could  have  them 
sent  to  you  direct  by  post  by  writing  to  the  department  and 
enclosing  2d.  in  stamps.    You  need  not  prepay  the  letter. 

4.  J.  J.  M. — You  have  to  take  groups,  and  the  subjects  in 
one  group  where  there  are  more  than  one  are  considered  a 
whole,  what  you  inmly  is  that  if  you  did  badly  in  one  or  more 
subjects  you  mi^ht  fail  although  you  did  excellently  in  the 
others.  There  is  not  much  fear  on  that  head.  Try  to  do 
moderately  well  in  all  the  subjects  you  are  examined  in. 

5.  Tones. — ^Thcre  are  certain  subjects  fixed  and  others  vary 
from  time  to  time.  You  will  obtain  all  information  by  writing 
for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  to  the  Registrar,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  W.C. 

6.  H,  T.  T,— In  Todhunter's  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  the 
subject  is  treated  analytically.  For  the  Geometrical  treatment 
you  can  use  Richardson's  book  (Rivington  &  Co.)  or  Drew's 

*  Conic  Sections.'    Wilson's  *  Solid  Geometry  '  is  very  good. 

7.  En  Tenebres.— Yes  we  hope  so.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  second  question.  All  who  take  first  year's  papers 
have  to  take  Mental  Arithmetic 


8.  B.Sc.— The  syllabus  covers  a  good  deaL  All  the  books 
you  name  are  good,  the  author  of  the  *  Experimental  Physics'  we 
could  not  make  out.  You  had  better  make  arrangements  for 
working  at  the  subject  practically.  You  might  find  Glazebrook's 
'  Optics '  useful.  Formerly  it  was  'almost  necessary  to  read 
Maxwell's  '  Heat,'  a  very  excellent  and  in  parts  very  diflknit 
text-book.     Balfour  Stewart's  '  Heat '  is  good,  so  is  Tait's. 

9.  A.  M. — ^We  do  not  profess  to  give  an  exhaustive  lisL 
Fowne's  manual  of  *  Org^anic  Chemistry '  is  good.  Add  to  it 
Remsen's  'Organic  Chemistry,'  or  Morley's;  'DeschaneV  Ganot; 
'Optics,' Glazcbrook;  'Practical  Physics'  by  B.  Stewyt,  or 
Glazebrook;  Maxwell's  '  Heat'  and  Tait's;  Foster's  'Physiology, 
Theoretical  and  PracticaL'  You  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
Physiology  unless  you  get  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
instruments  of  research.  The  last  question  is  in  this  case  of  no 
importance. 

la  Lex. — Erskine  May  is  the  author  of  a  work  likely  to 
help  yon.  Have  you  consulted  Hallam's  '  Constitutional  His- 
tory '?    A  public  library  would  be  likely  to  contain  both. 

II.  Indecis.— If  you  find  that  teaching  is  irritating  and  dis- 
heartening work  by  all  means  turn  your  attention  to  something 
else.  It  will  be  better  for  you  and  better  for  the  children.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  give  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
If  you  have  no  higher  motive  than  getting  the  most  for  doinf 
the  least  you  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  anything.  If  after  aU 
you  decide  to  become  a  teacher,  get  the  oompletest  training 
within  your  reach. 


12.  W.  A. — In  each  case  write  to  the  Secretary, 
give  you  all  needful  information. 


HewUl 


13.  Eva. — We  only  distinguish  two  kinds  of  writing  on  the 
sheet,  large  and  small  Both  are  carefully  written.  'Diey  are 
legible  and  bold.  They  have  no  other  merit.  There  seems  to 
be  no  attempt  at  uniformity  or  correctness  of  shape,  much  less  of 
elegance.  Use  Cowham's  Copy  Books.  There  may  be  others 
as  good  but  we  do  not  know  them  ;  there  are  none  better. 

14.  G.  Cairns. — Read  Syllabus  and  in  connection  with  it 
parts  of  ^ownes,  Roscoe,  Miller;  for  Practical,  Valentine's 
Analysis  (new  edition). 

15.  Parchment. — Smith's  'Latin  Grammar'  is  clear  and 
sufficient.  The  key  to  the  book  you  name  can  be  got  at  the 
publisher  of  the  composition  if  you  satisfy  him  that  you  are  a 
botiAJide  student.     Second  part,  yes. 

16.  Plymouth.— If  you  passed  in  the  four  subjects  before 
May,  1888,  you  can  complete  your  D  by  passing  either  this 
year  or  next  year  the  black  board  drawing  from  memory,  as 
before.  The  examination  is  held  at  the  Training  collies  early 
in  November.  You  are  probably  too  late  for  this  year,  but  you 
might  possibly  find  a  vacancy  if  you  applied  to  a  Training 
College  at  once. 

17.  S.  E.  PoLAK. — (i)  Yes,  either  this  year  or  next  year,  not 
later.  (2)  About  October  the  8th.  (3)  There  is  no  reliable 
book ;  Poynter*s  Drawing  for  the  Standards,  published  by 
Blackie,  is  good ;  the  parts  containing  instruction  in  Model 
Drawing  might  be  helpful. 

18.  E.  M. — ^We  cannot  give  you  the  information  you  ask. 
You  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

19.  Ignoramus. — The  reference  in  page  334  is  to  those  who 
take  2nd  year  papers.  The  Algebra  paper  has  hitherto  con- 
tained some  questions  in  Mensuration.  In  future  the  questions 
in  Mensuration  are  only  to  be  taken  by  those  who  have  passed 
satisfactorily  in  Arithmetic. 

2a  In  Difficulties. — There  are  no  ambiguities  in  the 
syllabus.  You  are  obliged  to  take  certain  groups,  and  you 
cannot  take  more  than  four,  hence  you  are  precluded  from 
taking  the  language  group  at  all. 

21.  C.  W. — Very  often  one  book  will  not  do  what  you  want. 
Use  the  book  you  have  and  supplement  it  with  any  other  manuals 
you  possess,  such  as  those  of  Ix>ck,  Magnus,  Todhunter. 
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Geometry. 

I.  SuHTRisTis. — If  two  circles  touch  each  other  internally, 
any  chord  of  the  greater  circle  which  touches  the  less  shall  be 
divided  at  the  point  of  its  contact  into  segments,  which  subtend 
equal  angles  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  circles. 
{Todhnnter,) 


Let  the  two  circles  touch  each  other  at  A. 
Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  larger  circle,  and  P  the  centre  of 
the  smaller. 

Let  BCD  be  a  chord  of  the  larger  circle  touching  the  smaller 
circle  at  C. 

Then  BC,  CD  shall  subtend  equal  angles  at  A. 
Join  AC,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  larger  circle  at  £. 
Now  A,  P,  O  are  in  one  straight  line.    (IIL  11.) 
Draw  the  line  AO.    Join  AB,  AD,  PC,  OE,  and  produce 
EG  to  meet  BD  in  F. 
Proofs /_  PAC  =  Z  PCA  1      ,1      X 
and  Z  OAC  =  Z  OEA  /     ^^'  ^'^ 
.-.  Z  PCA  =  Z  OEA  ;    (Ax.  I.) 
Wherefore  OE  is  parallel  to  PC.     (L  28. ) 
Now  PC  is  at  right  angles  to  BD,     (ITL  18.) 
/.  EF  is  at  right  angles  to  BD ;     (L  29.) 

Wherefore  EF  bisecte  BD   (IIL  3.),  and  therefore  arc   BE 
=  arc  ED ; 

/.  Z  BAE  =  Z  E)AE.    (IIL  27.) 

Q.  E.  D. 

2.  The  Old  Man  ok  Cakmel. — If  a  circle  be  described 
round  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  diameters  of  a  parallelogram 
as  a  centre,  show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  straight 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  its  circumference  to  the  four 
angular  points  of  the  parallelogram  is  constant.     ( Tadhunter. ) 


K 


Let  ABCD  be  a  parallelogram,  and  let  the  diagonals  AC, 
BD  intersect  at  O. 

Let  a  circle  be  described  from  O  as  centre,  and  let  P  be  an^ 

nt  on  the  circumference  of  this  circle.  Join  PA,  PB,  PCf, 
D,  PO. 

Proof. — In  any  triangle  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  twice  the  square  on  half  the  base, 
together  with  twice  the  square  on  the  straight  line  which  joins 
the  vertex  to  the  middle  pomt  of  the  base. 

Draw  PE  perpendicular  to  AC.     (I.  12.) 
Then,  PA«  =  AO»  +  PO='  -  2AO.OE,     (II.  13.) 
Va  =  CO«  +  PO2  +  2CO.OE    (II.  12.) 
=  AO''  +  PO^  +  2AO.OE  ; 
.-.  PA2  +  va  =  2AO^  +  2PO«.     (Ax.  2.) 
This  remains  constant  at  whatever  point  of  the  circumference  P 
may  be. 

Similarly  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  PB,  PD  may  be  proved 
to  be  equal  to  twice  the  square  on  BO  and  twice  the  square  on 
PO,  and  therefore  it  also  remains  constant 

,',  Sum  of  squares  on  PA,  PB,  PC,  PD  remains  constant. 

Q.  E.  D. 


on  d^bxuatbn* 


Many  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  who  read  this  Magazine 
will  know  that  for  more  than  two  years  a  Royal  Com- 
mission has  been  sitting,  inquiring  into  the  working  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts.  During  that  time 
they  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  concern- 
ing Pupil  Teachers  being  very  important.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  changes  will  be  made  on 
the  lines  of  the  report  of  the  Commission.  We  wish 
the  Pupil  Teachers  who  read  our  pages  to  be  pre- 
pared for  these  changes.  Considerable  complaints 
were  made  about  the  inadequate  preparation  of 
Pupil  Teachers  for  the  training  given  in  the  Training 
Colleges.  These  complaints  were  not  without  foun- 
dation. Nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  Pupil  Teachers 
who  sit  at  the  Scholarship  Examination  fail  to 
pass  it,  although  it  covers  only  the  work  of  the 
Pupil  Teachership,  Of  those  who  do  pass  the 
greater  proportion  pass  only  in  the  second  and  third 
classes.  This  shows  that  either  there  has  been  a  great 
want  of  ability  or  attention  to  study  on  the  part  of 
the  Pupil  Teacher,  or  that  he  has  been  badly  taught. 
The  Commissioners  seem  to  think  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  both  in  the  Pupil  Teacher  himself 
and  in  the  method  of  his  training.  Statistics  were 
laid  before  them  which  showed  that  Pupil  Teachers 
who  were  taught  in  central  classes  did  better  than 
those  who  were  taught  only  at  their  own  schools. 
They  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  wherever  pos- 
sible Pupil  Teachers  should  be  taught  in  central 
classes,  or  at  least  that  the  teaching  at  the  schools  by 
their  own  masters  or  mistresses  should  be  supple- 
mented by  teaching  in  such  classes. .  Now  it  is  evident 
that  in  very  many  of  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  of 
the  country  such  central  classes  cannot  be  formed. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  Pupil  Teachers  and  their 
Head  Teachers  will  make  still  more  use  of  the  aid  we 
try  to  render  them  in  these  columns  every  month. 
By  following  the  advice  we  give,  and  diligently 
working  the  exercises  we  from  time  to  time  provide, 
much  progress  will  be  made,  faults  will  be  corrected, 
help  obtained,  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  central 
class  teaching  secured. 
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Another  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  that  more  time  should  be  allowed  to  Pupil 
Teachers  for  their  own  studies,  especially  in  their  first 
year  of  service.  We  think  that  this  is  greatly  needed. 
A  good  foundation  can  be  better  laid  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  than  afterwards.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  where  Pupil  Teachers  do  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  requirements  of  Schedule  V.  of  the  Code  in 
their  early  years  they  seldom  get  beyond  it  afterwards, 
and  no  candidate  can  get  a  good  place  in  the  Scholar- 
ship List  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  science  and 
languages  in  addition.  We  would  esfxicially  urge 
Pupil  Teachers,  who  are  now  in  the  early  years  of 
their  apprenticeship,  to  get  beyond  the  mere  require- 
ments of  their  year  in  all  their  ordinary  subjects,  so 
as  to  leave  more  time  for  extra  subjects  afterwards. 

A  Pupil  Teacher  who  has  passed  Standard  VII. 
before  entering  on  his  apprenticeship  should  have  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  all  the  ordinary  subjects  taught 
in  the  school.  It  should  not  be  much  trouble  for  such 
an  one  to  fairly  master  the  whole  of  the  first  year's 
course  in  six  months.  The  other  six  months  might 
very  well  be  employed  in  doing  something  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  year.  The  whole  of  the 
grammar  and  arithmetic  of  the  second  year  should 
be  attempted,  and  a  language  commenced. 

Some  of  the  Commissioners  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  no  ex-Pupil  Teachers  should  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship  who  do 
not  at  least  pass  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  the 
first  or  second  division.  If  their  opinions  are  accepted, 
and  there  is  great  likelihood  that  they  will  be,  a  vast 
improvement  must  take  place,  for  during  the  past  four 
years  an  average  of  more  than  1,100  have  failed  each 
year  even  to  get  into  the  third  division.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession after  their  apprenticeship  is  over,  to  work  the 
harder  now,  so  that  they  may  not  fail  when  it  comes 
to  a  close. 

All  the  Commissioners  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
better  arrangements  should  be  made  for  removing 
Pupil  Teachers  who  are  unfit  for  their  work.  That  un- 
fitness very  often  arises  from  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  Pupil  Teacher  to  instructions  given  him  by  the 
Head  Teacher.  We  cannot  have  any  sympathy  with 
one  who  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  follow  a  good 
pattern  given  him,  but  we  can  and  do  sympathise 
with  a  Pupil  Teacher  who  is  not  properly  instructed 
and  trained.  Evidence  was  given  to  show  that  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  at  least  two  colleges  had 
not  received  their  due  amount  of  instruction.  The 
reix)rt  recommends  that  Pupil  Teachers  be  not  inden- 
tured except  in  schools  where  due  care  will  be  taken 
of  their  instruction  and  training,  and  where  such  has 
not  been  taken  the  privilege  of  having  Pupil  Teachers 
should  be  removed. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  cannot  tell  how  soon, 
or  how  many  of,  these  recommendations  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Government  and  become  law. 
They  will  all  tend  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  we  strongly  advise  both  Head  Teachers 
and  Pupil  Teachers  who  are  anxious  for  the  well-being 
of  themselves  and  their  schools  to  adopt  them,  or 
bring  themselves  abreast  of  them  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 


%\%  (Slass  of  Muttr ;  or,  Cause  anb  ^^%d. 

(Comedy  in  Five  Ads,) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  OU,  LES  EFFETS  ET 
LES  CAUSES. 

(Cofn^die  en  Cinq  Actes.) 


Sc6ne  V. 

Abigail,  Bolingbroke, 
la  Duchesne. 


Scene  V. 

Abigail,  Bolingbroke, 
the  Duchess. 


Bolingbroke, 

Parente  fort  ^loigrw^e,  sans  A  very  distant  relation,  no 

doute...  doubt, 

mais    enfin,  cousine    de    la  but  still,  a  cousin    of    the 

duchesse  dc  Marlborough,      Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
de  la   surintendante   de    la  the  Superintendent  of    the 

reine,  qui,  Queen's  household,  who, 

dans  sa  sdvdrc  impartialite,     in  her  strict  impartiality, 
hdsite  ct  sc  dcmande  hesitates  and  debates  with 

herself 
si    elle    est     d'assez    bonne  whether  she  is  of  a  family 

maison  noble  enough 

pourapprocherdeSaMaieste.  to  approach  the  Queen. 
Vous    comprenez,    madame.  You     understand,    madam, 

que  pour  moi,  that,' as  far  as  I  am  con- 

cerned, 
qui  suis  un  ^crivain  us^  et  I   am  a  hackneyed  writer, 

pass^  de  mode,  and    altogether     out    of 

fashion, 
il  y  aurait  dans  Ic  recit  de  but  there  would  be  in  the 

cette  aventure  story  of  that  adventure 

de  quoi  mc  remettre  en  vogue  enough  (wherewith)  to  bring 

aupr^s  de  nies  lecteurs,  me  into  fashion  again  with 

my  readers, 
et  que  le  journal  VExami-  and    the   Examiner  would 

nnteur  aurait  beau  jeu  have  a  fine  opportunity 

d^  demain  k  s'^gayer  sur  la  from    to-morrow    to    make 

noble  duchesse,  merry  at  the  expense  of 

the  noble  Duchess, 
cousine  de  la  demoiselle  de  the  cousin  of  a  shopgirl 

boutique... 
Mais  rassurez-vous,  madame,  But  be  reassured,  Madam, 
votre  amitid  est  trop  n^ces-  your  friendship  is  too  ne- 

saire  k  votre  jeune  parente,      cessary    to    your    young 

relation 
pour  QUO  je  veuille  la  lui  faire  for  me  to  wish  to  cause  her 

perdre  ;  to  lose  it  ; 

et  k  la  condition  qu'elle  sera  and  on   condition  that  she 

aujourd'hui  admise  shall  to-day  be  admitted 

by  you 
par  vous  dans  la  maison  de  into  her  Majesty's  household 

Sa  Majesty, 
je  m'engage  sur  I'honneur        I   give    you    my    word    of 

honour 
k  n'avoir  jamais  rien  su  de  never  to  have  heard  any- 

cette  anecdote,  thing  of  this  anecdote, 

quclque      piquante      qu'cllc  however  pungent  it  may  be. 

soit... 
J'attends  votre  r^ponsc.  I  await  your  reply. 


The  Duchess, 
\fi}rement. 


\^  proudly 


Je  ne  vous    la    ferai    point  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting 

attend  re.  for  it. 

Je    devais     presenter     mon  I  am  to  present  my  report 

rapport  a  la  rcinc  to  the  Queen 

sur    Tadmission    de     made-  as    to    the     admission     of 

moiselle,  mademoiselle, 

ct    qu'elle   soit  ou   non    ma  and  whether  or  not  she  is 

parente,  my  relative^ 
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cela  ne  changera  rien  k  ma 

decision ; 
je  la  ferai  connaitre  k    Sa 

Majesty... k  elle  seule !... 
Quant  k  vous,    monsieur,  il 

vous  suffira  de  savoir 
que    je    n'ai     jamais     rien 

accord^  k  la  menace, 
annc  impuissante,  du  reste, 

q^ue  je  d^daigne... 
et  SI  j'y  ai  recours  aujourd'hui, 

dest    que    vous    ni'y  aurez 

forcde... 
Quand    on    est    publiciste, 

monsieur  de  Saint- Jean, 
et  surtout  quand  on  est  de 

Topposition, 
avant     de     vouloir     mettre 

de  Fordre  ^ 

dans  les  affaires  de  I'Etat, 
il  faut  en  mettre    dans  les 

siennes. 
Cest  ce  que  vous  n'avez  pas 

foit... 
Vous  avez  des  dettes  ^nomies 
pr^  d'un  million  de  France, 
que  vos  cr^anciers  impatients 

et  d^sesp^r^s 
m'ont  c^d^  pour  un  sixi^me 

pay^  comptant... 
J'ai    tout    rachet^...moi,    si 

avide,  si  int^ress^e... 
Vous    ne    m'accuserez   pas 

cette  fois 
de  vouloir  m'enrichir... 
{souriant)  car  ces  cr^nces 

sont,  dit-on,  d^sastreuses. .. 
mais  elles  ont  un  avantage... 

celui  d'emportcr  la  contrainte 

par  corps... 
avantage    dont  je    n'ai    pu 

profiter  encore 

avec     un    membre    de     la 

chambre  des  communes... 

mais  demain  finit  la  session, 

et  si  la  piquante  anecdote 
dont  vous  parliez  tout  k 
rheure 

parait  dans  le  journal  du 
matin... 

le  journal  du  soir  annoncera 

que  son  spirituel  auteur, 
monsieur  de  Saint-Jean, 

compose  en  ce  moment,  k 
Newgate, 

un  traits  sur  Tart  de  faire  des 
dettes... 

Mais  je  ne  crains  rien,  mon- 
sieur, 

vous  dtes  trop  ndcessaire  k 
vos  amis  et  k  I'opposition 

pour  vouloir  les    priver  de 

votre  pr^ence, 
et  ^uelque  p^nible  que  soit  le 

silence 
pour     un      orateur      aussi 

Eloquent, 
vous  comprendree  mieux  que 

moi 
encore  la  necessite  de  vous 

taire. 
\Ellefait  la  rhfirence  et  sort. 


that  will  change  nothing  in 
my  decision  ; 

I  shall  make  it  known  to  her 
Majesty  and  to  her  alone. 

As  to  you,  Sir,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  you  to  know 

that  I  have  never  yielded  to 
threats, 

a  powerless  arm,  more- 
over, which  I  despise, 

and  if  I  have  recourse  to  it 
to-day, 

it  is  you  who  have  forced 
me  to  do  so. 

When  one  is  a  journalist, 
Monsieur  de  St.  Jean, 

and  especially  when  one 
belongs  to  the  Opposition, 

before  wishing  to  arrange 
(settle) 

the  afiairs  of  the  State, 

one  must  first  arrange  one's 
own. 

That  is  what  you  have  not 
done. 

You  have  enormous  debts, 

nearly  a  million  francs, 

which  your  creditors,  im- 
patient and  desperate, 

have  sold  to  me  for  one- 
sixth,  ready  money. 

I  have  bought  them  all,  I, 
so  greedy,  so  selfish. 

You  will  not  accuse  me  this 
time 

of  wishing  to  enrich  myself, 

{smiling)  for  these  debts, 
they  say,  are  ruinous, 

but  they  have  one  advan- 
tage, 

that  of  carrying  with  them 
the  right  of  arrest  for  debt, 

an  advantage  which  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to 
profit  by 

with  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons... 

but  to-morrow  the  session 
ends, 

and  if  the  pungent  anecdote 
of  which  you  spoke  just 
now 

appears  in  to-morrow  mom- 
mg's  paper, 

the  evening  paper  will  an- 
nounce 

that  itswittyauthor,  Monsieur 
de  St.  Jean, 

is  composing  at  this  hour,  in 
Newgate, 

a  treatise  on  the  'Art  of 
running  into  Debt' 

But  I  have  no  fear,  my  lord, 

you  are  too  necessary  to 
your  friends  and  the  Op- 
position 

to  wish  to  deprive  them  of 
your  presence, 

and  however  painful  silence 
may  be 

for  an  orator  so  eloquent 
(as  yourself), 

you  will  understand  even 
better  than  myself 

the  necessity  of  silence. 

\She  curtseys  and  departs. 


Sc^ne  VI.  Scene  VI. 

Abigail,  Bolingbroke.  Abigail,  Bolingbroke. 

AbigaiL 

Eh  bien  !  qu'en  dites-vous  ?    Well !  what  do  you  say  to 

that? 

Bolingbroke, 
[  gatment,  [^^f* 

Bien  joud,  vrai  Dieu  ! . . .  Well  played,.  Egad, 

c'est  de  bonne  guerre...  it  is  fair  play.      ' 

J'ai    toujours     dit     que     la  I  have  always  said  that  the 

duchesse  Duchess 

^tait  une  femme  de  tete  et  was  a  strong-minded   and 

surtout  d'ex^ution.  above     all     a     resolute 

woman. 
Elle    ne  menace  pas ;    elle  She  does  not  threaten,  she 

frappe...  strikes... 

Et  cette  id^e  demetenirsous  and  this  idea  of  having  me 

sa  d^pendance  at  her  mercy 

en  acquittant  mes  dettes...  by  paying  my  debts  is  ad- 

c'est  admirable  ! . . .  mirable, 

surtout  de  sa  part. . .  especially  for  her. 

Ce   que  n'auraient  pas   fait  What  my  best  friends  would 

mes  meilleurs  amis,  not  have  done, 

elle  I'a  fait... elle  a  pay^  pour  she  has  done  ;  she  has  paid 

moi...  all  for  me. 

il  faut  alors  qu'elle  ait  une  She  must  therefore  nourish 

haine . . .  such  a  hatred . . . 

qui  excite  mon  Emulation  et  as  to  excite  my  emulation 

mon  courage...  and  courage. 

AUons,  Abigail,  du  cceur.         Come,  Abigail,  take  heart. 

Abigail, 

Non,  non...je  renonce  k  tout,  No,  no,   I  give  up  every- 
thing, 
il  y  va  de  votre  liberty  I  your  liberty  is  at  stake. 

Bolingbroke, 
[gatment,  [cheerfully, 

C'est  ce  que  nous  verrons  !      That  is  what  we  shall  see 
et  par  tous  les  moyens  pos-  and  by  every  possible  means. 

sibles... 
{Regardant  une  pendule  qui  {Looking  at  a  clock 

est 
surundespanneauxddroite,)  on  one  of  the  panels  to  the 

right.) 
Ah,  mon  Dieu !  voici  I'heure  Good  heavens  I   It  is  time 
de  la  chambre...  to  go  to  the  House  (of 

Commons), 
je  ne  peux  y  manquer...  I  must  not  fail  to  be  there, 

je  dois  parler  contre  le  due  de  I  have  to  speak  against  the 

Marlborough  Duke  of  Marlborough 

qui  demande  des  subsides...    who    demands    more    sub- 
sidies. 
Je  prouverai  k  la  duchesse       I  will  prove  to  the  Duchess 
que   je   m'entends   en    ^co-  that  I  perfectly  understand 

nomie...  economy, 

jenevoteraipasunschelling...  I   will  not  vote    him    one 

shilling. 
Adieu  !      je     compte      sur  Good     bye,    I     count     on 

Masham,  Masham, 

sur     vous,     et     sur    noire  on  you,  and  on  our  alliance. 

alliance  !... 
[//  sort  par  la  porte  ci  gauche,      [Exit  through  the  door  on 

the  left. 

Act  II.^ 
Sc^ne  I.  Scene  i. 


La  Reine,  un  huissier  du 
palais. 


The  Queen,  an  Usher  of 
the  Palace. 


The  Queen, 

Tant  pis...  That  is  a  pity  (lit.  so  much 

the  worse), 
je  suis  fAch^e  de  ne  pas  les  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
avoir  regus..,  see  them, 
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Monsieur  de  Saint-Jean,  sur- 

tout!... 
Quand  il  ^tait  au  pouvoir... 
tout  allait  au  mieux... 
mes  matinees  ^taient  moins 

longues... 
je  ne  m'ennuyais  pas  tant... 

et  aujourd'hui, 
en  Tabsence  de  la  duchesse, 

cela  se  rencontrait  k  mer- 

veille... 
detail  comme  un  fait  expr^s . . . 

un  bon  hasard.— J'aurais  pu 

causer  avec  lui, 
et  Pavoir  renvoy^, 
dest  d'une  maladresse... 


especially  Monsieur  de  St. 

Jean ! 
When  he  was  in  office, 
every  thin^ent  on  smoothly. 
My  mornings  were  not  so 

long. 
I  was  not  so  fatigued,  and 

to-day, 
in    the     absence     of    the 

Duchess, 
they  came  so  opportunely, 

it  seemed  as  if  it  were  done 

on  purpose, 
a    lucky  chance. — I    could 

have  conversed  with  him 
and  have  dismissed  him, 
it  is  very  annoying. 


Thompson, 

Madame  la  duchesse  me  The  Duchess  had  strictly 
I'avait  tant  recommand^ . . .       ordered  me, 

r^le  g^n^rale  :  toutes  les  as  a  general  rule,  everytime 
fois  que  that 

monsieur  de  Saint-Jean  se  Monsieur  St.  Jean  presented 
prdsentera...  himself— 

The  Queen. 

Oh!...c'est    la    duchesse!...  Oh!  the  Duchess!   That's 

c'est  diff<^rent !  quite  difTerent. 

Et  monsieur  de  Saint-Jean  Did  Monsieur  St.  Jean  say 

n'a  rien  dit  ?  nothing  ? 

Thompson. 

Cest  lui  qui  venait  d'^rire.     It  was  he  who  wrote 
dans  le  salon  d'attente,  in  the  waiting  room, 

le  papier  que  j'ai  remis  k  the  paper  which  I  gave  to 
Voire  Majeste.  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen. 

[prenant  vivementle  papier  \hasHly  taking  the  paper  off 
sur  la  table.  the  table. 

Cest  bien. — Laisse-moi.  Very  good.    Leave  me. 

[Thompson  sort.  [Exit  Thompson. 

The  Queen, 
[lisant.  [reading. 

'Madame,  mes  collogues  et  'Madame,    my    colleagues 

moi  and  myself 

demandions  audience  kVotre  ask     audience     of     your 

Majesty !  Majesty ! 

Eux  pour  affaires  d'Etat,         They  for  business   of  the 

State, 
et  moi  pour  jouir  de  la  vue  de  and  I  to  enjoy  the  sight  of 

ma  souveraine,  my  Sovereign, 

qui  depuis  si  longtemps  m'est  who  has  been  so  long  for- 

interdite.'  bidden  to  me.' 

Pauvre  sir  Henri!   'Que  la  Poor  Lord  Henri!  'That  the 

duchesse  Soigne  Duchess     should     keep 

away 
de  vous  ses  ennemis  poli-  from     you     her     political 

tiques,  je  le  con^ois  ;  enemies, — that  I  can  un- 

derstand ; 
mais  sa  defiance  va  jusqu'k  but  her  distrust  goes  so  far 

repousser  as  to  drive  away  a  poor 

giri 
une   pauvre  enfant  dont  la  whose  tenderness  and  loving 

tendresse  et  les  soins  cares 

eussent  adouci  les  ennuis        would   have    soothed    the 

tediousness  (ennui) 
dont     on     accable     Votre  which     overwhelms     your 

Majesty.  Majesty. 

On  lui  refuse  la  place  They  have  refused  her  the 

place 
que  vous  vouliez  lui  donner  which  you  wished  to  give 

pr^s  de  vous,  her  about  your  person, 

en  all^guant  qu'elle  est  sans  by  alleging  that  she  has  no 

famifie  ;  family  connections  ; 


et  je   vous    pr^viens,    moi,  but    I    inform     you     that 

qu' Abigail  Churchill  est  Abigail  Churchill  is 

cousine  de  la  duchesse  de  a  cousin  of  the  Duchess  of 

Marlborough.'  Marlborough.' 

i^Sarritant.)  Est-il  possible  !  {Stopping.)     Is  it  posslUe? 

. . .  (Lisant.)  (Reading. ) 

'  Ce  seul  fait  vous  donnera  la  'This  single  fact  will  give  you 

mesure  du  reste...  the  measure  of  the  rest 

que  Votre  Majesty  en  profile  May  your  Majestyprofit  by  it 
et  veuille  bien  en  garder  le  and  be  so  gracious  as  to 

secret  preserve  the  secret 

k   son    fiddle     serviteur    et  for  her  faithful  servant  and 

sujet,  &c.'  subject,  &c' 

Oui,  c'est  la  v^ritd  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Henri  de  Saint- Jean  est  un  Henri  de  St  Jean  is  one  of 

de  mes  fiddles  serviteurs. . .  my  most  faidiful  servants ; 
mais  ceux-lk,  je  ne  suis  pas  but  those  I  am  not  free  to 

libre  de  les  accueillir...  receive, 

lui,  surtout...ancien  ministre,  him     especially — an     old 

minister, 
je  ne  puis  le  voir  sans  exciter  I  may  not  see  him  without 

la  di^fiance  exciting  the  distrust 

et  les  plaintes  des  nouveaux !  and  complaints  of  the  new 

ministers  ! 
Ah  !  quand  ne  serai-je  plus  Oh  !  when  shall  I  no  longer 

reine,  be  a  Queen 

pour  ^tre  ma  maitresse !  to  become  my  own  mistress! 

Dans  le  choix  m^me  de  mes  Even  in  the  choice  of  my 

amis,  friends, 

demander  avis  et  permission  to  ask  the  advice  and  per- 
mission 
auxconseillersdelaCouronne,  of  the    councillors  of  the 

Crown, 
aux  Chambres,k  la  majority...  of  the  Houses,  of  the  majority 
k  tout  le  monde  enfin... c'est  of  everybody  even,  is  un- 

k  n'y  pas  tenir...  bearable, 

c'est  un  esdavage  odieux,  in-  It  is  a  slavery,  hateful  and 

supportable,  intolefable, 

et  ici  du  moins,  je  ne  veux  and  in  this,  at  least,  I  will 

ob^ir  k  personne,  not  obey  anyone, 

je  serai  libre  chez  moi  dans  I  will  be  free  in  my  own 

mon  palais.  house  and  palace. 

Oui,    et    <iuoi    qu'il   puisse  Yes,  whatever  may  happen, 

arriver,  j'y  suis  d^cid^e.  I  am  decided  upon  it 

(Elle      sonne^       Thompson  (She      rings^       Thompson 

paratt.)  appears.) 

Thompson,     rendez-vous    k  Thompson,  go  immediately 

I'instant  dans  la  Cit^  to  the  City, 

chez    maftre    Tom  wood,    le  to     Mr.    Tom  wood's,     the 

joaillier. . .  jeweller, 

vous  demanderez  miss  Abigail  You  will  ask  for  Miss  Abigail 

Churchill,  Churchill, 

et  vous  lui  direz  and  you  will  tell  her 

qu'elle    vienne    k    I'instant  that  she  is  to  come  imme* 

m^me  au  palais.  diately  to  the  palace. 

Je  le  veux,  je  I'ordonne  moi,  I  will  it,  I  order  it,  I,  the 

la  reine  !...allez  !...  Queen  !  Go  ! 

Thompson. 
Oui,  madame.  [//  sort.  Yes,  Madame.  [Exit, 

The  Queen. 
L'on  verra  si  quelqu'un  ici  a  We  shall  see  whether  any- 

le  droit  one  here  has  the  ri^ht 

d'avoir  une  autre  volont^  que  to  have  any  other  will  but 

la  mienne,  mine, 

et  d'abord  la  duchesse,  dont  and  in  the  first  place^  the 

I'amiti^  et  les  conseils  con-      Duchess,  of  whose  fnend- 

tinuels...  ship  and  everlasting  ad- 

vice 
commencent    depuis     long-  I  have  long  ago  begun  to 

temps  k  me  fatiguer. . .  grow  tired. . . 

Ah  !  crest  elle  !...  Ah !  here  she  is  ! 

(Elle  hassled  et  serre  dans  (She  sits  down  and  thrusts 

son  sein  into  her  bosom 

la  lettre  de Bolingbroke.)  Bolingbrokis  letter.) 

Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  we  are  compelled  to  abridge  the  two 
French  pieces  *  Jeanne  d'Arc '  and  '  Le  Verre  d'Eau.'  In  the  November 
and  Deoember  issues  we  shall  therefore  tasert  only  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  each  piece.  Should  any  Subscriber  desire  further  assistance  we  shall  be 
happv  to  reply  to  any  query  upon  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 
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Pr*  Were  Jf0sttr's  iprfje  (jtomp^etition* 


We  have  just  received  the  results  of  the  competitions 
for  drawing  and  writing  annually  awarded  by  Mr.Vere 
Foster  for  the  encouragement  of  art.  Since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  prizes  in  1870,  51I28  prizes  have  been 
given  away,  amounting  to  ;62>354  7S.  6d.,  and  the 
pupils  of  upwards  of  3,800  schools  of  all  classes  have 
taken  part  in  the  competition,  which  has  extended  to 
every  county  and  every  large  town  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  570  com- 
petitors in  ordinary  writing,  25  in  plain  and  orna- 
mental lettering,  288  in  drawing,  and  74  in  painting. 
403  boys  have  competed,  and  491  girls,  representing 
22  counties  in  Ireland,  and  46  in  Great  Britain. 

The  highest  prize  awarded  for  writing  of  copies 
of  the  original  series  has  been  awarded  to  Donald 
M'Dougall,  aged  16,  of  Drumour  Public  School, 
Perthshire.  The  second  prize  is  awarded  to  Mary 
K.  Kavanagh,  aged  10,  Monasterevan,  Kildare.  In 
drawing  and  painting  the  work  continues  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  for  though  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
has  often  been  exceeded  there  never  has  before  been 
so  large  a  quantity  of  good  work,  and  such  an  absence 
of  rubbish.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  addition 
being  made  to  the  number  of  prizes  originally  offered. 
We  append  the  names  of  those  who  obtained  the 
most  valuable  prizes.  Hamilton,  James  T. ;  Martin, 
Anne  J. ;  Fleming,  Agnes ;  Aikman,  W.  K. ;  Richards, 
Lucy,  E. ;  Butcher,  Adah ;  Powell,  R. ;  Gebbie, 
Frank ;  Coath,  Helen  ;  Hamilton,  £.  ;  Jenkins, 
G.  H. ;  Nash,  A.  J. ;  Ferrier,  May ;  Jones,  Lionel  J. ; 
Carder,  W. 

For  the  annual  competition  in  1889,  prizes  for 
writing  and  lettering  are  offered  to  the  extent  of 
^269;  for  drawing  and  painting,  ;£356.  Full  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Sons, 
49  &  50,  Old  Bailey,  London. 
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A  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometiy  contain- 
ing an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions. 
By  John  Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co. 

The  book  which  we  have  before  us  contains,  we 
believe,  the  most  remarkable  and  complete  treatment  of 
its  subject  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 
Too  many  writers  have  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of 
Trigonometry  only  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  write 
a  book  thereupon,  and  it  has  been  rare  indeed  that  a 
writer  in  every  direction  as  competent  as  Dr.  Casey,  or 
with  a  mathematical  eye-sight  so  far-reaching, has  grappled 
with  an  elementary  subject  like  the  present.  Dr.  Casey, 
fortunately  for  us,  was  known  as  an  eminent  mathematician 
before  he  became  a  writer  of  text-books.  His  investigations 
into  Geometr)'  and  Higher  Algebra  have  gained  him  a 
European  reputation,  and  when  the  first  of  his  class 
text-books,  the  *  Sequel  to  Euclid,'  appeared  some  years 
ago  we  welcomed  it  in  these  columns  as  *  extraordinarily 
neat'  and  extremely  satisfactory  even  in  the  form  it  then 
assumed,  which  has  since,  in  subsequent  editions,  been 
improved  almost  out  of  all  likeness  to  its  former  self. 
This  was  followed  in  the  course  of  last  year  by  an  equally 


remarkable  treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry,  and  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  we  open  the  present 
volume  with  very  high  anticipations.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed.  Alike  in  grasp  and  cleamess^this  book 
out-distances  its  only  real  rival,  the  venerable  Todhunter. 
Of  course  we  cannot  help  differing  in  a  few  minor  points 
from  our  author,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  more  at  one 
with  him  than  we  have  been  with  any  previous  author. 

The  examples,  more  than  a  thousand  in  number,  are 
remarkably  well-chosen  and  accurate.  They  are  adapted 
not  only  to  form  a  Trigonometrician  but  also  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  mathematical  talent.  Many  of  them  are 
original  and  at  least  one  third  have  not  appeared  in  any 
previous  text-book.  In  every  case  some  are  solved  as 
specimens  (a  point  in  which  all  Todhunter's  works,  by  the 
way,  are  very  deficient)  and  the  answers  of  the  remamder 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  where  we  have  the 
welcome  novelty  of  a  tolerably  complete  index  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  authors'  names. 

By  msdcing  a  short  survey  of  the  work  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  scope 
and  contents,  and  also  to  criticise  a  few  of  the  details. 
The  Trigonometrical  ratios  are  defined  as  lines  in  a  circle 
of  unit  radius,  and  this  is  clearly  the  definition  which 
Dr.  Casey  prefers,  although  the  oidinary  ratio  definition 
is  also  given.  Here  we  are  seriously  at  issue  with  our 
author  for  we  think  this  definition  danjp^erous  in  the 
extreme  (since  the  schoolboy  will  promptly  forget  the  unity 
of  the  radius)  and  believe  that  it  ought  only  to  be 
admitted  as  explaining  the  primary  signification  of  the 
terms  sine^  tangent^  &c.  A  natural  result  of  this 
definition,  to  which  we  also  object  as  extremely  likely  to 
prove  misleading,  is  that  such  phrases  as  'sine  of  the 
arc,'  &c,  are  in  constant  use.  In  finding  the  formulae  for 
the  ratios  of  the  sum  of  two  angles  two  proofs  are  given 
which  are  new  to  ordinary  text-books,  one  a  deduction 
from  Ptolemy's  Theorem  (VI.  D.)  and  another  due  to 
Mr.  Nichols.  Besides  this  we  find,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
proofs  and  a  neat  and  easv  proof  for  angles  of  any 
magnitude,  so  that  here  we  have  almost  an  embarras  ae 
richesse.  It  might  have  been  as  well,  perhaps,  considering 
the  geometrical  tendencies  of  examiners,  to  add  proofs  by 
geometry  as  well  as  the  analytical  ones  given,  of  the 
formulae  numbered  (96)— (98),  (157)— (160),  and  a  few 
others,  all  of  which  are  susceptible  of  neat  and  instantaneous 
treatment  thereby.  In  Art.  61,  a  verbal  statement  of  a 
rule  is  given  very  dangerously  and  inexactly,  as  follows — 

'  DifT.  of  the  cosines  =  2  sin  ^  sum,  sin  %  diff.' 
and  no  notice  board  is  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  pitfall 
of  signs  which  lies  hidden  here.  A  slight  discussion  of 
the  rational  basis  for  the  use  of  the  inverse  notation  might 
quite  well  have  been  added  (to  Art.  30),  a  hint,  we  mean, 
such  as  Todhunter  gives,  that  the  use  of  the  index  —  i 
here  differs  only  from  its  ordinary  use  in  that  the  subject 
of  its  operation  is  a  function,  not  a  quantity.  As  it  is  we 
fear  that  the  student  may  confuse 

Sin  -  *  X  and  (sin  x)  -  * 
The  methods  of  Delambre  and  Maskelyne  for  finding 
the  logarithmic  sines  of  small  angles  are  relegated  to  the 
examples.  We  should  have  liked  a  line  pointing  out  the 
use  to  which  their  authors  applied  these  theorems,  more 
particularly  as  Maskelyne's  method  is  the  one  adopted  in 
Chambers'  widely  used  Mathematical  Tables.  The 
Properties  of  Tnangles  are  rather  curtly  treated.  Too 
many  references  to  the  '  Sequel  to  Euclid '  are  made,  and 
we  have  not  noticed  that  it  is  anywhere  stated  which 
edition  of  the  *  Sequel '  is  meant.  We  confess  that  we 
think  that  Dr.  Casey  might  with  advantajg^e  have 
lengthened  his  book  20  or  30  pages,  by  giving  an 
elementary  account  of  the  Geometry  of  the  Triangle, 
complete  in  itself,  referring  to  the  *  Sequel '  only  for  the 
more  recondite  propositions.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  Brocard  Points,  and  of 
Malfatti's  Problem.  But  surefy  the  Nine  Point  Circle 
ought  to  have  been  introduced  although  its  treatment  is 
so  laigely  geometrical  In  the  figure  on  p.  176,  the 
angles   into    which   the   angle   A   is   sub-aivided   are 
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wrongly  designated.  They  should  be  as  in  the  figure 
on  p.  177.  The  section  on  Maxima  and  Minima  might 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  those  problems  on  this 
subject  which  can  be  solved  by  making  ec^ual  the  roots  of 
a  quadratic  equation  in  the  variable.  This  would  admit 
a  large  class  of  interesting  examples  which  are  at  present 
excluded.  A  formula,  due  to  Bretschneidcr,  is  given  for 
the  area  of  any  quadrilateral  in  forms  of  sides  and 
diagonals.  We  think  that  some  proof  of  the  more 
important  results  of  De  Moivre's  Theorem  which  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  imaginary  quantities  is  desirable. 
Two  pages  are  given  to  the  Bmomial  Theorem,  we  can 
scarcely  see  why.  We  are  glad  to  notice  the  introduction 
of  Bemouilli's  numbers  and  the  proof  of  their  chief 
properties.  A  reference  should  be  added  after  £x.  42  on 
p.  214  to  Exx.  6,  7  on  p.  229,  where  other  properties  of 
the  numbers  arc  proved.  This  is  also  omitted  from  the 
index.  If  this  were  done  we  should  be  provided  with  a 
tolerably  complete  r^sum^  of  their  properties.  Chapter 
VI I L,  pp.  241 — 259,  is  given  to  a  remarkable  and  elegant 
discussion  of  *  Hyperbolic  Trigonometry.'  Dr.  Casey  adopts 
sh,  ch,  th  instead  of  the  more  usual  sinh,  cosh,  tanh.  We 
should  suggest  however  that  it  is  extremely  advisable  for 
teaching  purposes  to  have  names  which  are  capable  of  being 
pronounced,  and  should  recommend  that  in  any  subsequent 
edition  Dr.  Casey  should  introduce  such,  and  we  believe 
that  his  lead  would  be  followed.  There  are  two  misprints 
in  line  4,  p.  209,  but  as  a  rule  the  printing  is  extremely 
careful  and  accurate.  We  believe  that  for  the  printer's 
sake  the  use  of  the  rectangular  sign  for  factorial  should  be 
abolished  in  favour  of  the  recent  Cambridge  substitute  of  ! 
In  Exx.  XXXVII.,  23—27,  51  it  should  be  stated  that 
primes  only  are  involved  in  the  dexter.  The  result  of 
Art.  184  might  profitably  be  stated  in  words  inasmuch  as 
it  is  extremely  useful  to  remember  iL 

We  have  by  no  means  adverted  to  all  the  points  which 
we  had  marked  for  notice,  but  we  must  conclude.  We 
wish  the  book  all  success.  We  have  mentioned  many 
points,  most  of  them  small,  on  which  we  believe  it  to  be 
capable  of  improvement,  but  we  repeat  that  it  is  in  our 
opinion  not  only  the  best  book  on  the  subject  but  that  it 
is  an  eminently  good  book. 


A  School  Grammar.    By  David  Salmon, 
don  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 


Lon- 


Mr.  Salmon  has  written  a  thoroughly  serviceable  School 
Grammar.  In  a  book  of  260  pages,  he  has  provided 
abundance  of  exercises  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  easily 
read  and  understood  by  young  children.  That  it  may  be 
seen  how  copious  are  the  examples,  we  notice  that  the  first 
fifty  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  parts  of  speech  and  exer- 
cises thereon,  based  upon  the  principle  that  examples 
must  lead  up  to  definitions,  and  definiiions  be  applied  to 
examples.  The  second  part,  which  deals  with  the  classi- 
fication and  inflexion  of  nouns,  is  fully  treated.  Some 
exception  may  be  taken  to  the  statement  that  the  active 
voice  belongs  only  to  transitive  verbs.  If  voice  is  a  form 
of  the  verb,  and  the  active  voice  receives  its  name 
because  the  verb  shows  that  the  person  or  thing  named 
by  the  subject  is  acting  or  doing,  then  intransitive 
verbs  take  this  form,  although  they  do  not  take  the 
passive  form.  But  even  intransitive  verbs  do  take  the 
passive  form  when  a  preposition  is  joined  to  them.  It 
does  not  mend  matters  by  saying  that  Intransitive 
Verbs  might  be  spoken  of  as  of  Neuter  Voice.  Mr. 
Salmon  has  followed  Dr.  Morris  in  his  divisions  of  verbs 
into  strong  and  weak,  classing  as  weak  verbs  those  which, 
although  forming  their  past  tense  and  perfect  participle 
by  adding  -t  or  -d,  also  change  the  vowel  sound.  Mr. 
Salmon  defines  strong  verbs  as  those  which  form  their 
past  tense  and  perfect  participle  by  a  change  of  vowel 
sound.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  not  only 
simplifies  matters  very  considerably,  but  is  quite  allow- 
able to  call  those  words  which  do  both,  irregular  or  strong 
verbs.  Lights  lit^  lit ;  sell^  sold,  sold;  speed,  sped,  sped, 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  verbs  which  we  think  may 


very  justly  be  called  strong  verbs,  and  not  weak.  Mr. 
Salmon  gives  a  very  full  division  of  the  tenses  of  verbs  as 
the  divisions  present,  past  and  future  indefinite  im- 
perfect, perfect  and  perfect  continuous  will  show.  We  are 
glad  to  note,  however,  that  he  does  not  insist  upon  this 
minute  subdivision  as  of  special  importance,  except  as 
being  useful  to  show  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which 
may  be  conveyed  in  composition  by  means  of  auxiliaries. 
Even  these  minute  subdivisions  do  not  include  all  which 
may  be  formed  if  the  word  do  is  treated  separately  when 
used  as  an  auxiliary.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Salmon  has 
introduced  an  exercise  for  the  correction  of  bad  grammar. 
We  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  exercises  are  of 
very  great  service,  every  error  bein^  capable  of  correc- 
tion on  fixed  principles.  The  principles  themselves 
become  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the  necessity 
for  their  -application  in  incorrect  sentences  being  called  to 
mind.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  practice  more  fre- 
quently followed  in  this  subject.  We  commend  very 
heartily  the  volume  which  Mr.  Salmon  has  produced. 
Every  teacher  will  find  in  it  abundance  of  work,  both  oral 
and  written,  for  his  classes. 

A   First    History   of    the    English    People. 

Four  Volumes.      By    Amy    Baker.      London : 
Swan,  Sonnenschein,  Lowry  and  Co. 

We  do  not  remember  reading  any  book  of  history  for 
schools  with  such  keen  pleasure  as  we  have  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  these  four  volumes  of  Miss  Baker.  The 
style  is  attractive,  because  it  is  picturesque  and  vivid,  and 
in  some  portions,  as  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  even 
rapid  and  exciting.  It  is  based,  as  the  writer  acknowledges, 
on  Green's  *  Short  History  of  the  English  People.'  But 
while  its  style  may  be  traced  in  part  to  its  forerunner,  it 
has  special  merits  of  its  own  in  being  simpler  and  better 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  beginners  in  historical 
study.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  Miss  Baker's 
work  is  less  ambitious  in  its  aim  and  less  comprehensive 
in  its  scope  than  Green's  *  Short  History.* 

Chapters  adapted  from  Kingsley's  *  Hereward,'  Lytton's 
*  Last  of  the  Barons,'  and  other  works  of  the  kind,  enliven 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  help  the  young  reader 
more  nearly  to  realise  the  sort  of  life  led  by  the  English 
of  former  times. 

The  progress  of  religious  liberty,  the  development  of 
constitutional  government,  and  literary  history,  receive 
due  attention,  and  are  treated  in  a  broad  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  patriotism. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  well-chosen  poetical  mottoes 
which  head  the  various  chapters ;  and  the  mnemonic 
verses  appended  to  each  volume,  written  by  the  Miss  Ella 
Baker  whose  sad  death  was  recently  recorded,  are  far 
superior  to  most  verses  of  the  kind. 

A  few  slight  errors  need  correction.  On  page  57  of 
Volume  I.  the  name  Edmondsbury  is  spelt  two  ways  in 
one  paragraph,  and  in  the  heading  of  Chapter  57  the  date 
of  James  I.  is  printed  1630. 

The  volumes  present  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  work 
is  one  we  can  most  heartily  commend. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
Compiled  by  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A,  London: 
George  Bell  and  Sons. 

The  notion  of  duality  seems  to  be  a  feature  of  this 
collection  of  questions.  They  relate  to  two  subjects. 
Geography  and  History.  The  questions  on  each  of  these 
subjects  are  arranged  in  two  main  sections,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  papers  of  questions,  original  or  selected,  on 
special  portions  of  the  subject,  and  the  second  including 
a  number  of  papers  set  in  recent  years  at  the  Cambridge 
Local,  London  University,  Civil  Service,  Preliminary, 
Army,  and  other  examinations.  The  book  is  intended  to 
be  useful  to  both  teachers  and  students,  and  for  each  it 
has  a  two-fold  object.  For  both  it  is  calculated  to  suggest 
points  for  special  study  or  instruction  ;  and  while  it  may 
save  the  teacher  the  trouble  of  making  suitable  questions 
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to  test  his  pupils,  it  will  provide  the  student  with  abundant 
means  of  practising  for  an  examination.  Most  of  the 
questions  are  such  as  demand  thoughtful  treatment  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  facts  ;  and,  remembering  the  old 
dictum  that  *  a  wise  question  is  the  half  of  knowledge,'  we 
cannot  doubt  that  such  a  well-chosen  collection  of  ques- 
tions will  prove  of  real  value  to  anyone  who  makes  a 
reasonable  use  of  it.  We  append  two  or  three  questions 
as  samples  to  justify  our  remarks. 

*What  causes  (physical,  moral,  and  political)  have  led  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  Slates  ?' 

*  Show  how  position  and  nature  of  the  soil  determines 
the  occupation  and  population  of  different  districts  in  the 
Hritish  Isles.' 

'Explain  how  and  why  the  English  conquest  of  Britain 
differed  from  the  Prankish  conquest  of  Gaul' 

*  The  influence  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  on  the  social 
and  political  life  of  England.' 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Edited  by 
Alfonzo  Gardiner.     Manchester :  John  Hey  wood. 

Mr.  Gardiner  explains  his  purpose  in  sending  forth  this 
edition  of  a  selection  of  Lamb's  Tales  in  the  following 
words  :— *  In  preparing  this  selection  of  eight  of  the 
"Talcs"  three  objects  have  been  kept  in  view— (a)  to 
present  to  our  young  people  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
version  of  what  are  considered  to  be  Shakespeare's 
masterpieces  ;  (2)  to  give  such  needful  explanations  as 
shall  make  the  language  and  the  allusions  mtelligible  to 
the  young  readers  ;  (3)  and  to  show  the  moral  lessons 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  enforce.'  The  first  of  these  aims 
has  been  carried  out  by  printing,  almost  entirely  without 
alteration,  the  text  of  the  tales  as  left  by  Lamb  and  his 
sister ;  the  second,  by  placing  at  the  foot  of  the  pages 
notes  explanatory  of  names,  allusions,  and  words  now 
little  used  ;  and  the  third,  by  a  note  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  tale,  embodying  the  opinions  of  eminent  writers  on 
the  mind  of  Shakespeare.  The  text  is  beautifully  printed  ; 
and  the  notes,  though  not  numerous,  answer  their  pur- 
pose very  well.  We  think,  however,  that  they  would  have 
been  quite  as  serviceable  at  the  end  of  the  play,  while  the 
uniformity  and  chasteness  of  the  pages  would  not  have 
been,  as  now,  interfered  with. 

The  volume  is  strongly  but  very  neatly  bound,  and 
would  do  service  either  as  a  prize,  or  as  a  reading  book 
for  schools. 

Plotting,  or  Graphic    Mathematics.     By  R. 

Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.     London :    Waterlow  and 
Sons. 

Dr.  Wormell's  book  is,  we  believe,  a  new  departure,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  adequately  estimate  its  value  as 
an  educational  instrument,  because  it  has  not  been  tried 
as  such  except  by  the  author.  Practically,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  Froebel  to  the  subject  of  Analy- 
tical Geometry.  We  will  pass  its  contents  shortly  in 
review,  as  perhaps  the  best  means  of  showing  our  readers 
whether  it  is  likely  to  suit  their  purpose.  It  begins 
(pp.  3 — 16)  with  preparator)'  exercises,  to  give  facility  in 
the  use  of  ruled,  or  *  logarithm '  paper,  showing  how  this 
may  be  used  in  designing  decorative  patterns,  by  filling 
in  the  various  squares  according  to  some  symmetrical 
system,  how  plans  or  drawings  may  be  copied  by  it  to 
^le,  diminished  or  increased,  and  how  certain  simple 
results  in  the  theory  of  numbers  follow  by  means  of  it, 
such  as  that  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers,  from  unity 
upwards,  always  forms  a  square.  The  sections  here  given 
on  triangular,  pyramidal,  and  figurate  numbers  seem  to 
us  altogether  out  of  place.  Then  we  come  to  the  main 
body  of  the  work.  The  system  of  co-ordinates  is  given 
for  the  case  when  both  are  positive.  We  are  shown  how 
to  find  areas,  and  a  glance  inside  a  surveyor's  field-book  is 
accorded.  Chapter  H.  shows  the  application  of  these 
methods  to  proportion — and  of  course  it  is  here  necessary 
to  assume  a  knowlcdj^e  of  Euclid's  Sijvlh  Book.  Chapter 
III.  introduces  us  to  the  complete  system  of  rectangular 


co-ordinates,  and  explains  the  significance  of  an  equation 
between  them.  An  equation  is  known  by  its  fruits,  for  Dr. 
Wormell  plots  out  a  number  of  points  upon  it,  and  opines 
by  the  look  of  the  result  that  it  is  a  line  or  circle  as  the 
case  may  be.  Chapter  IV.  introduces  us  to  the  paths  of 
moving  points  and  projectiles,  leading  on  in  the  next 
chapter  to  a  discussion  of  the  parabola,  which  is  followed 
by  the  ellipse  arid  hyberbola,  while  a  few  instances  of 
*  Higher  Graphs  and  Curves  of  Observation '  complete  the 
book.  We  can  say  more  easily  perhaps  what  the  book 
will  not  serve  for  than  what  it  will.  It  will  not  do  as  an 
introduction  to  Analytical  Geometry.  It  will  not  do,  we 
think,  even  for  the  perusal  of  any  but  the  science  student, 
whose  sole  wish  in  acquiring  co-ordinate  geometry  is  to 
be  able  to  plot  out  the  various  pressures  of  his  steam 
engine,&c.,&c.,  with  a  vjew  to  finding  the  curve  of  pressure. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  in  such  a  case  as  this,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  question  whether  a  book  need  have  been 
devoted  to  so  small  an  object  which  an  hour's  talking  by 
a  good  teacher  might  have  attained  far  better.  *  Graphic 
Mathematics '  is  surely,  in  any  case,  a  too  high-sounding 
title,  inasmuch  as  it  must  lead  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  subject  to  anticipate  some  discussion,  at 
all  events,  of  Graphic  Statics  and  other  methods,  which 
he  will  certainly  fail  to  find. 

Greek  Testament  Selections.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared,  the  author  tells  us  in 
the  preface,  for  use  in  schools  where  it  is  found  impossible 
to  read  in  a  term  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  useful  book  was  pub- 
lished we  ventured  to  predict  that  it  would  be  highly 
appreciated  and  widely  used.  Such  has  been  the  case. 
A  new  edition  has  been  called  for,  and  a  much  enlarged 
and  improved  edition  has  been  issued.  There  has  beeil 
added  an  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabular>'.  Of  course 
the  vocabulary  has  rendered  the  book  much  more  handy 
for  a  school-boy  to  use.  Nor  will  those  fail  to 
appreciate  it  who  know  but  little  Greek,  and  yet  wish  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  The  paper^ 
printing,  and  binding  are  alike  excellent.  Now,  even 
more  than  before,  we  recommend  these  Greek  Testament 
selections  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  students.  It  was 
a  capital  idea,  and  has  been  most  successfully  wrought 
out. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics.  Speciatly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  New 
Code.  Second  Stage.  By  W.  H.  Grieve,  P5.A. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Mr.  Grieve  has  modelled  his  book  very  strictljr  and 
conscientiously  upon  the  lines  of  the  New  Code,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  prescribes  for  the  second  stage  the 
following  subjects  : — Matter  in  motion  ;  the  weight  of  a 
body,  its  inertia  and  momentum  ;  measures  of  force,  work 
and  energy  ;  energy  may  be  transformed,  but  cannot  be 
destroyed  ;  heat  as  a  form  of  energy.  On  the  whole  we 
are  able  to  congratulate  our  author  upon  the  considerable 
success  attained.  The  book  is  well  got  up,  clearly  [>rinted, 
and  provided  with  121  illustrations,  most  of  which  are 
entirely  to  the  point,  though  some  few  seem  to  have  been 
really  intended  for  the  pages  of  Funn^  Folks^  or  other 
such  magazine,  and  to  have  strayed  hither  by  accident. 
We  think  that  this  last  point  is  decidedly  a  mistake  in 
books  adapted  for  school  use.  The  risible  faculties  of 
schoolboys  are  near  enough  to  the  surface,  and  the  elegant 
Ijicture  of  two  gentlemen  coming  incontinently  into  col- 
lision at  a  corner  of  a  street,  while  a  dog  barks  briskly  at 
a  blank  wall,  is  not  unlikely  to  provoke  more  merriment 
than  study  of  the  third  law  of  motion,  which  is  darkly 
hinted  at  therein.  We  strongly  advise  the  omission  of 
Fig.  64  (fat  boy  jumping  stream).  Fig.  68  (the  same,  as 
circus-rider,  jumping  through  a  hoop),  Fig.  81  (advertise- 
ment for  Crystal  Palace),  and  several  others. .  Apart  from 
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this,  we  have  little  but  praise.  Everyone  who  has  tried 
the  task  knows  how  really  difficult  it  is  to  render  lessons 
in  Elementary  Mechanics  interesting,  and  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  provided  with  a  large  store  of  instances  and 
illustrations.  Mr.  Grieve  provides  these  admirably,  and 
adds  to  the  teacher's  indebtedness  by  putting  some  20 
questions,  mostly  well-chosen  and  to  the  point,  at  the  end 
of  each  of  'his  17  chapters.  The  book  concludes  with 
some  examination  papers,  and  answers  are  given  to  those 
questions  which  are  numerical.  Everything,  so  far  as  we 
have  noticed,  is  very  accurate.  We  dislike  the  definition 
given  of  *  force.*  It  ought  to  be  more  clearly  stated  that 
force  is  recognisable  as  such  when  it  changesy  as  well  as 
when  it  produces  ox  prevents  the  motion  of  a  body.  The 
grammar  of  the  explanations  is  not  always  all  that  can 
be  desired— ^.^.,  on  p.  105  we  read,  *  If  the  young  reader 
would  only  pursue    ...    he  will  there  find,  &c.' 

Arithmetical  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M. A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight, 
B.A.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  book  can  be  used  separately  or  with  any  text  book 
on  Arithmetic  It  contains  eighty  progressive  exercises, 
embracing  six  hundred  and  forty  questions  in  the 
higher  rules  of  Arithmetic,  followed  by  fifty  of  the  most 
recent  public  examination  papers  of  various  kinds,  and 
two  hundred  miscellaneous  examples  in  Logarithms  and 
Mensuration.  A  list  of  formulae  in  Mensuration  and  of 
numerical  constants  is  also  given.  The  questions  are 
thoroughly  practical,  and  afford  ample  scope  for  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  the  preparation  of 
pupils  for  many  difTerent  examinations  on  his  hands,  or  of 
an  educator  who  wants  to  vary  the  practice  provided  by 
an  ordinary  text  book.  Pupil  teachers  would  also  find  it 
very  useful ;  the  last  section  especially  furnishing  a  capital 
sequel  to  the  higher  rules  of  Arithmetic. 


A  Short  Text  Book  on  Sound,  Light,  and 

Heat.  By  Thomas  D unman ;  revised  and  com- 
pleted by  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  &c 
London  :  Ward  Lock  and  Co. 

The  chapters  that  appeared  in  the  Universal  Instructor 
upon  the  subjects  of  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat,  have  for  the 
convenience  of  students  been  issued  separately.  The 
death  of  the  author  of  these  chapters  made  it  necessar}' 
for  the  work  to  be  completed  by  other  hands.  No 
attempt,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  has  been  made  to 
suit  the  book  to  the  syllabus  of  any  examining  body.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  found  a  suitable  guide  for  students 
who  are  preparing  the  elementary  examinations  in 
physics.  The  print  is  rather  small,  and  the  diagrams 
are  not  of  the  best,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the)' 
are  abundant  and  sufficiently  clear  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  We  believe  a  very  fairly  successful  attempt  has 
been  made  to  express  in  a  popular  style  most  important 
facts  and  principles  of  the  subject.  Those  who  knew  the 
author  and  heard  his  lectures  will  doubtlessly  derive  great 
pleasure  from  this  permanent  record  of  his  instruction. 

Commercial  Mathematics:  Arithmetic  and 
Alg^ebra.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

This  book  has  been  produced  for  the  use  of  candidates 
preparing  for  the  new  commercial  examinations  to  be 
held  under  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Exami- 
nation Board.  The  section  on  Arithmetic  is  rather  brief, 
but  it  includes  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  decimal  system 
of  France,  a  chapter  on  the  money,  weights,  and  measures 
of  the  most  important  countries  of  the  Continent,  and 
another  on  exchange. 

Algebra  is  dealt  with  at  greater  length,  but  is  limited  to 
the  rules  up  to  involution  and  evolution,  including  simul- 
taneous equations  and  greatest  common  measure. 

The  exercises  are  numerous,  and  the  answers  to  them 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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CHAPTER  Yl.—conHnued. 

With  *  Father  Pestalozzi,*  as  with  the  aged  survivor 
of  the  twelve  A[X)stles,  religion  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  single  element  of  love ;  but,  unlike  him, 
Pestalozzi  believed  in  a  natural  birth-tendency  in  the 
child  towards  what  is  good  and  holy,  requiring  only  to 
be  protected  in  its  development  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the  world.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  his  favourite  theory  that  all  education  is 
founded  on  the  relationship  which  subsists  between 
the  infant  child  and  the  mother.  *The  feelings  of 
gratitude,  confidence,  and  love  in  the  child  towards 
the  mother,*  he  tells  us,  *  gradually  unfold  themselves, 
and  are  at  a  later  period  transferred  by  the  child,  on 
the  admonition  of  the  mother,  to  God.'  To  this  Dr. 
Mayo  eloquently  adds: — *The  great  means  to  be 
employed  in  moral  development  Pestalozzi  held  to  be 
love.  The  mother's  love  draws  out  the  child's  love ; 
the  mother's  care  and  tenderness  awaken  the  first 
dawnings  of  faith ;  the  child  feels  safe  in  her  arms ; 
he  confides  in  her  word ;  what  she  says  he  believes, 
and  her  will  is  the  law  to  which  he  yields,  and  which 
he  obeys.  Thus  it  is  in  the  mother's  arms  that  the 
moral  character  is  first  developed,  and  moral  educa- 
tion passes  its  first  stage.  Rightly  to  direct  and 
exercise  the  nascent  faculties  and  sentiments  is  the  next 
point,  and  here,  God  Himself,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
as  early  as  possible,  must  be  presented  as  the  first 
object  of  love,  His  superintending  Providence  as  the 
object  of  faith,  and  His  will  as  the  rule  of  life.'*  A 
beautiful,  we  will  not  say,  an  ideal  picture— for,  thank 
God !  the  experience  of  most  of  us  will  testify  that  it 
can  be,  and  has  been,  realised ;  but  alas !  it  presupposes 

♦  In  the  'Evening  Hours  of  a  Heiroit*  (see  page  10), 
Pestalozzi  says,  in  language  of  real  beauty,  though  perhaps  of 
questionable  orthodoxy  :  *  Faith  in  God  is  the  pure  sense  of 
simplicity — the  ear  of  Innocence  listening  to  the  voice  of  Nature 
proclaiming  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  * 
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the  mother — the  average  mother,  be  it  remembered — 
as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  new-bom  child,  enfolding 
it,  like  an  angel,  under  her  wings,  and  enshrining  it 
safe,  in  the  sanctuary  of  an  unruffled  bosom,  from  all 
the  coarseness  and  defilements  of  the  outer  world. 
Pestalozzi,  however,  always  regarded  this  idea  with 
peculiar  affection,  as  the  first  and  best  of  his  *  dis- 
coveries.' He  says,  *  I  should  not  anticipate  half  the 
good  results  of  our  system  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
so  long  as  it  failed  of  extending  to  the  earliest  stage  of 
education ;  and,  to  make  it  do  this,  we  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  most  powerful  ally  of  our  cause,  so 
far  as  human  power  may  contribute  to  an  end  which 
Eternal  love  and  wisdom  have  designed : — the  object 
of  our  ardent  desires  will  never  be  obtained  but 
through  the  assistance  of  the  mothers.'  Upon  this 
passage,  a  well  known  English  Pestalozzian*  observes, 
*  The  estimate  which  Pestalozzi  formed  of  this  "  prize," 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  it,  and  the  place  which 
he  assigned  it  in  his  system  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
realised.'  It  took  that  undivided  possession  of  his  mind 
whif  h  a  familiar  thought  will  sometimes  acquire  from 
a  novel  combination.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes ;  it  was  from  that  moment  the  nucleus, 
the  luminous  centre  of  all  his  efforts,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system  of  moral  influence  and  moral 
elevation.  But  in  time  Pestalozzi  became  dissatisfied 
here,  and  he  then  made  his  final  discovery.  He  would 
carry  the  parental  feeling  into  the  schoolroom,  and 
convert  the  schoolroom  into  a  home.  He  saw  that 
the  family  was  the  original  school— God's  model 
school  in  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  trainers  of 
children,  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  are  their 
parents,  their  brothers  and  sisters.  *  And  depend  upon 
it,'  he  came  to  assert,  *  just  so  far  as  we  fail  to  conform 
the  school  to  a  family,  in  spirit  and  character,  it  will 
be  imperfect,  it  will  bear  the  impress  of  human,  not  of 
divine  wisdom  ? '  We  are  justified  then  in  saying  that 
it  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Pestalozzi's  system 
that  all  education  must  be  essentially  of  a  parental 
character. 

.     .,      (2.)  Had  we  been  strictly  following  the 
Principles.*  ^^^^^  of   importance,  the  foremost   place 
*  among  Pestalozzi's  principles    should    un- 
doubtedly have  been  assigned  to  the  next  axiom,  or 


*  Mr.  Dunning, 
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*  discovery,'  as  he  would  perhaps  have  called  it ;  which, 
in  fact,  underlies  all  the  rest,  and  has  done  more  to 
revolutionize  our  modem  systems  than  the  whole  of 
them  put  together  j«^namely,  All  education  must  be 
founded  upon  a  knowUdgt  of  the  nature  of  the  child, 
and  must  follow  the  natural  order  of  the  development  of 
the  human  faculties. 

The  artist  must  be  acquainted  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  art,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  educator, 
is  the  mind  of  childhood — *  the  study  of  the  mind 
itself  must  form  the  basis  of  the  science  which  aims 
at  developing  it.'  And  the  true  teacher  must  be  not 
only  a  mental  analyst,  but  a  student  of  character ;  for 
in  different  individuals  tastes  and  faculties  are  deve- 
loped in  a  different  order,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
bim  to  know  when  to  apply  to  each  of  them  encour- 
agement or  guidance,  or  restraint.  The  mind  is  a 
living  organism  with  laws  of  its  own,  for  its  growth, 
nutrition  and  development ;  its  treatment  must  be  in 
harmony  with  these  laws.  The  physician  has  long 
since  discovered  that  he  can  only  assist  the  efforts  of 
nature ;  the  cultivator,  that  he  can  create  nothing  in, 
can  add  nothing  to,  the  plant,  but  only  contribute  to  its 
proper  development  by  protecting  the  tender  germ 
from  all  injurious  influences,  and  by  supplying  it 
with  the  nourishment  best  suited  for  its  growth. .  So 
it  is  with  the  cultivator  of  the  mind — ^he  works  under 
the  same  conditions ;  and  therefore,  in  selecting  the 
proper  nutriment  for  its  development  he  should  attach 
their  relative  importance  to  the  different  subjects  of 
elementary  instruction,  not  so  much  for  their  own 
sake  as  for  the  educative  power  which  they  severally 
possess ;  he  should  regard  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  for  knowledge,  as  of 
an  instrument  which  can  be  made  more  or  less  perfect 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  itself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

I,  From  30,506  take  9,380. 

a,  609  +  5,870  +  29,046  +  7  +  ^>3"  +  54. 

3.  Multiply  48,076  X  95. 

4.  49d. ;  67d. ;  82d. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  53>  817  X  370- 

2.  19,628  -T"  4.     Write  the  answer  in  words. 

3.  How' many  boots  do  37  boys  and  49  girls  wear 
altogether  ? 

4.  7id. ;  98d. ;  ii4d. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  88,080  -r  9* 

2.  96,570  X  168. 

3.  I  divided  fifly-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eight  marbles  equally  among  a  dozen  boys  \  how  many 
did  each  boy  get  ? 

4.  io6d.;  123d.;  I37d. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  164,115  -T-4S- 

2.  796,058  X970. 

3.  How  oflen  is  638  contained  in  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  ? 

4.  A  farmer  sold  2,330  sheep.  He  sold  68  to  one 
person,  and  58  each  to  the  other  persons.  How  many 
buyers  were  there  ? 

Second  Quarter* 

1.  Add  together  ;^4,ooo  los.  i^d.,  jQs^^  i6s.  7d., 
i8s.  iijd.,  ;;^i7  OS.  8id.,  ;;^48  15s.  lO^., 
£loA  13s.  5^.,  and  £1  19s.  9fd. 

2.  A  train  runs  8  hours  a  day  and  35  miles  an  hour ; 
how  far  would  it  run  in  1,295  ^ours? 

3.  From  ;£ 307  14s.  6d.  take  £2^)%  i8s.  sJd. 

4.  What  was  gained  by  buying  27  dozen  eggs  at  8d. 
a  dozen,  and  seUing  them  at  a  penny  each? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Take  fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  two  pence  three 
farthings  from  half  a  million  pounds  and  a  farthing. 

2.  Divide  a  million  by  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  and  prove  the  sum. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  seventy-eight  thousand  and 
fifty-six  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  ten  pence,  nine 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  three  pence  three 
farthings,  sixteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence  farthing, 
three  hundred  and  five  thousand  and  seven  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  three  farthings,  seven- 
teen shillings  and  seven  pence  halfpenny,  and  ninety 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  twelve 
shillings  and  eight  pence  farthing. 

4.  A  boy  had  two  florins  and  half-a-crown.  What 
had  he  left  after  paying  for  5  lbs.  of  sugar  at  3d.  a 
pound,  and  2  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  4d.  a  pound  ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  fifteen  shillings  and  three  farthings  by 
one  hundred  and  seven. 

2.  £n^  i'7s.  9id-  -r  159- 
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3.  What  is  the  cost  of  384  articles  at  J[y2f^  14s.  lojd. 
each? 

4.  Divide  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  two 
pence  halfpenny  by  six  hundred  and  seventy. 

Second  Quarter. 

I.  How  much  was  paid  for  13  sheep,  each  weighing 
79  pounds,  at  5|d.  a  pound  P 

3.  Reduce  two  hundred  thousand  and  thirty  seconds 
to  days. 

3.  If  39  lbs.  of  butter  cost  ^i  17s.  4^,  what  was 
the  cost  of  a  lb.  ? 

4.  How  many  lbs.  are  there  in  29  tons  3  stone  9  lbs. 
of  iron? 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  Reduce  nineteen  thousand  and  fifty  pints  to 
bushels. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  halfpence  between  170 
threepenny  pieces  and  95  sixpences  P 

3.  How  many  miles  could  I  walk  in  7  hours,  if  I 
.  waUc  132  yards  in  a  minute? 

4.  A  sofa  and  half  a  dozen  chairs  cost  30  guineas. 
The  sofa  cost  ^4  5s.  6d. ;  find  the  cost  of  each  chair. 

Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 

1.  What  will  839  acres  cost  at  £,\  i6s.  4jd.  per 
acre? 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  17  sq.  yds.  7  ft.  ia6  in.  at  half 
a  guinea  a  square  yard. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  2,345  articles  at 
;£«>34S  8s.  lo^d,  each? 

4.  Find  the  wages  of  a  housekeeper  for  29  weeks 
4  days  10  hours  at  5s.  3d.  per  day. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Make  out  a  bill  for  the  following : — 

II  yards  flannel  at  is.  2|d.  per  yard ; 
17^  yards  calico  at  9^d.  per  yard ; 
5  pairs  of  boots  at  58.  9d.  per  pair ; 
3  pairs  of  kid  gloves  at  is.  ii^d.  per  pair; 
\\  doz.  table  napkins  at  is.  3d.  each. 

2.  If  a  ham,  weighing  34  lbs.,  cost  ;£i  is.  3d,,  what 
would  it  have  cost  if  it  had  been  5}  lbs.  lighter  P 

3.  Bill:— 

3JO  oranges  at  38.  6d.  per  hundred ; 
l\  doz.  Seville  oranges  at  2  for  i|d. ; 
5  pecks  of  plums  at  is.  5id.  per  gallon ; 
9  stone  of  potatoes  at  i^.  per  lb. ; 
II  lbs.  of  apples  at  2s.  iid.  per  stone. 

4.  How  many  weeks  will  it  take  to  spend  ^^674  2S. 
at  the  rate  of  J^\  15s.  8d.  in  a  fortnight  ? 


Third  Quarter. 


^  +  I  +  i. 


2.  If  I  change  7  to  6  in  the  fraction  one^seventh, 
how  much  greater  do  I  make  it  P 

3.  If  an  18  gallon  cask  of  ale  last  19  weeks  i  day, 
how  many  pints  are  consumed  in  a  days  P 

4.  If  9  lbs.  of  rice  be  worth  7  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  the 
rice  was  £,1  153.  per  cwt.,  what  was  the  price  of  the 
sugar  per  cwt.  ? 


Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  What  fraction  with  20  as  denominator  is  equal  to 

5i? 
7 

2.  (1,900  X  -54)  -r  (iof  1*216). 


3.  Simplify 


._ii_+J_of2» 
of  4' 


Ki   — 


^TT 


4.  Multiply  '497  ^7  '63. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  The  face  of  a  clock  is  27  J  inches  in  circumference. 
What  decimal  of  a  mile  will  the  minute  hand  travel 
during  the  month  of  November  ? 

2.  If  ;^3 J  buy  4f  gallons,  how  much  will  J[^^\  buy  ? 

3.  From  2'65  of  half-a-crown  take  3*875  of  a  shilling 
and  sixpence. 

4.  A  person  had  13  guineas;  he  gave  \  of  the 
amount  to  A,  \  of  the  remainder  to  B,  and  the  rest  to 
C.    What  did  each  receive  P 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  If  I  of  a  lb.  cost  2s.  9fd.,  what  will  \  cwt.  cost? 

2.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;£^690  for  4^  years  at 
4^  per  cent. 

3.  What  decimal  of  £^  iss.  is  |  of  |  of  is*  7d.  ? 

4.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  ^90  amount  to 
^139  los.  in  5 J  years? 

Standard  VII.— First  Quarter. 

1.  How  many  horses  are  required  to  plough  75 
acres  in  9  days,  if  6  horses  plough  20  acres  in  4  days  P 

2.  What  is  the  half  year's  interest  on  ;£*49*375  at  4^ 
per  cent.  ? 

3.  If  the  tax  on  ^750  is  £y\(^y  what  is  the  tax  on 
^487  I  OS.,  when  the  tax  is  half  as  much  again? 

4.  Divide  £,z  ^^s*  ^^-  between  two  men  in  the  pro- 
portion of  7  to  6. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  The  average  rate  of  mortality  of  a  town  for 
seven  years  was  439.  The  death  rates  for  six  years 
were  305,  492,  286,  573,  420^  and  637.  What  was  the 
death  rate  for  the  7th  year  ? 

2.  If  i^.  is  the  interest  on  a  crown  for  4  months, 
what  is  that  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

3.  A  man  travelled  7^  hours  at  19  miles  an  hour, 
13I  hours  at  16  miles  an  hour,  9^  hours  at  10  miles  an 
hour,  and  5  hours  at  7  miles  an  hour.  What  was  his 
average  rate  of  travelling  per  hour  P 

4.  Two  men  with  equal  incomes  live  in  different 
towns,  and  are  rated  at  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  i  id.  in  the  pound 
respectively.    One  pays  ^^17  4s.  ad.  more  than  the  . 
other  in  rates.    What  is  their  income  P 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Which  is  the  greater  percentage,  and  by  how 
much,  9  out  of  1,000,  or  i  out  of  99  P 

2.  If  I  mix  25  lbs.  of  tea  at  3s.  per  lb.  with  18  lbs. 
at  2S.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  sell  the  mixture  at  3s.  9d.  per 
lb.,  what  do  I  gain  per  cent.  ? 
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3.  If  the  length  of  a  room  be  19  ft.  9  in.,  and  the 
area  be  31  sq.  yds.  7  ft.  54  in.,  what  is  the  breadth  of 
the  room  ? 

4.  A  woman  buys  eggs  at  7  for  4d.,  and  sells  them  at 
9d.  per  dozen  ;  find  her  gain  per  cent. 

ANSWERS. 


First. 

88S. 

5- 

674. 

14  ;  33  ;  40. 


First. 


Standard  I. 
Second. 

1,273. 

206. 

460. 

48;  27;  48. 

Standard  II. 


Third. 
2,235. 

97. 

6. 

60  ;  28  ;  54. 


Second. 


21,126. 

43,898 

4,567,220. 

4s.  id. ;  5s.  7d. ;  63.  lod. 


19,912,290. 

4,907. 

1 72  boots. 

5s.  II d.;  8s.  2d.  ;  9s.  6d. 


Third. 

9,786  +  6.  3.     4,709  marbles. 

16,223,760.  4.     8s,  lod. ;  los.  3d.  J  IIS.  5d. 

Standard  III. 

First.  Second. 

3,647-  ;f4,9i9  15s-  5jd. 

772,176,260.  45,325  miles. 

980  times.  ^8  ife.  ojd. 

40  buyers.  9s, 

Standard  IV. 


Third. 

;f440,253  43.  9jd. 
218  +  4,394. 
;f473.756  i8s.  i|id. 
2s.  7d. 


First. 

l%o  IS.  8id. 
19s.  8jd.  +  4iq. 
;f  1 1,4214s. 
;f209  17s.  lojd. 


Second. 

;f24  I2S.  i^d.  , 

2  davs  7  hrs.  33  min.  50  sec 
65,  01 1  lbs. 


Third. 


297  bus.  2  pks.  I  gal.  I  qt 
120  halfpence. 


3.  31^  miles. 

4.  l2  15s.  9d. 


Standard  V.— First, 
;f  1,525  i8s.  7id.  3.    45,590,063.  3s-  oJd. 


;f9  7s.  8id. 


,0633s, 

4.    ;f54  8s.  Hid. 

Second. 


1.  13s.  6Jd.   +    13s.   lo^d.  +  jf I  8s.  9d.  +  5s.   lojd.    + 
£\  23.  6d.  =  jf  4  4s.  6d. 

2.  17s.  9jd. 

3.  I2S.  3d.  +  5s.  7id.  +  14s.  7d.  +  15s.  9d.  +  2S.  3jd  = 
jf2  los.  6d. 

4.  756  weeks. 


Third. 


US. 


3.  4j  pints. 

4.  A2  5s. 


First. 

3,375. 
•3167. 


First. 
10  horses. 


Standard  VI. 

Second. 

•3125. 

9|  gallons. 

A  £>S  175.,  B  £6  los.,  C  ;f  I  6s. 

Standard  VII. 
Second. 
360 


Third. 
435. 

•ooi. 

10  per  cent. 


C\  2s.  2|d, 

;f  15  I2S. 


6J  per  cent. 
\\\\  miles. 


;f  I  i8s.  6d.  and  ;f  1 13s.    £,  590. 


Third. 

out  of  99  by  iJg  or 
•if 6  per  cent. 
34|  per  cent. 
14*  tcet. 
31}  per  cent. 


f  tats  in  Pental  %xj!(\mi\u 


Standard  I. 

1.  How    many  times  does  a  clock    strike    from 
I  to  6?  21. 

2.  How  many  are  five  times  five  and  4  more  ?  29. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  37  and  53  f  16. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  16  oranges  at  two  for  three 
halfpence.  is. 

5.  How  many  farthings  would  that  be  ?  48. 

6.  If  I  had  a  shilling,  and  bought  4  pounds  of  rice 
at  2d  a  pound,  how  much  should  I  have  left  ?     4d. 

7.  How  many  is  a  quarter  of  100  P  25. 

8.  How  many  half-pennies  are  there  in  25  pence  ? 

50- 

9.  How  many  sixpences  could  you  get  for  7  half- 
crowns  ?  35. 

10.  There  are  35  buns  in  a  box ;  how  many  times 
could  I  take  out  4  at  a  time  ?  8. 

1 1.  How  many  would  be  left  ?  3. 

12.  How  many  inches  are  equal  to  i  J  feet  ?    18. 

Standard  II. 

1.  From  8  times  9  take  12.  60. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  60  oranges  at  3  a  penny? 

IS.  8d. 

3.  How  many  farthings  are  equal  to  that  amount  ? 

80. 

4.  I  have  3  dozen  nuts.     How  many  more  do  I 
require  to  give  7  boys  7  each?  13, 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  i^  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  6d.  a  lb. 

2s.  3d. 

6.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  crown  ? 

2S.  9d. 

7.  How  long  would  this  last  if  I  spend  3d.  a  day? 

II  days. 

8.  How  many  sixpences  are  equal  to  a  guinea? 

42. 

9.  Take  4  florins  from  2  cro.wns.     How  many  pence 
are  left  ?  24. 

10.  How  many  sixpences  could  you  get  for  4  florins 
and  2  crowns  ?  36. 

11.  How  many  months  are  there  in  five  years? 

60. 

12.  Add  the  first  eight  digits  together,  and  divide 
by  12.  3. 

Standard  III. 

1.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  3  guineas? 

63. 

2.  What  is  the  half  of  63  ?  3 1|. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  4  books  at  is.  9d.  each.     7s. 

4.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  3  hall- 
crowns  ?  6d. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  7  lbs.  of  sugar  at  3jd.  per  lb. 

2S.  o^. 

6.  How  many  farthings  are  equal  to  that  ?       98. 

7.  What  is  the    cost  of  50  penny    stamps    and 
50  half-penny  stamps  ?  6s.  3d. 

8.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  i^  yards  ?    54. 

9.  How  many  yards  are  there  in  half  a  mile  ? 

880. 

10.  Find  the  cost  of  31^  qts.  at  3d.  a  quart.    10^. 

1 1.  How  much  short  of  a  gallon  is  that  ?    i  pint. 

12.  If  I  walk  12  miles  in  3  hours,  how  far  do  I 
walk  in  30  minutes  ?  2  miles. 
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Standard  IV. 

1.  How  many  lbs.  are  there  in  |  cwt.  ?  84. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  84  oranges  at  pd.  a  dozen. 

5s.  3d. 

3.  How    many    threepences    are    there    in    that 
amount?  21. 

4.  If  eggs  are  1  Jd.  each,  how  many  could  you  get 
for  half-a-crown  ?  20, 

5.  What  are  a  week's  wages  at  55.  a  day,  reckoning 
half  a  day  for  Saturday?  J[^\  7s.  6d. 

6.  How  long  would  3  tons  1 2  cwt   of  coal  last,  if 

2  cwt.  be  used  weekly  ?  36  weeks. 

7.  How  much  is  that  short  of  a  year  ?     16  weeks. 

8.  How  many  lunar  months  are  equal  to  that  ?    4. 

9.  What  is  two-fifths  of  a  sovereign  ?  8s. 

10.  How  many  lbs.  of  soap  at  4d.  a  lb,  will  this 
buy  ?  '  24. 

ir.  How  many  more  lbs.  are  required  to  make 

3  stone  ?  18. 
12.  If  3  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  7d.,  what  would  15  lbs, 

cost  ?  2S.  I  id. 

Standard  V. 

1.  If  I  write  a  page  in  15  minutes,  how  much  could 
I  write  in  6  hours  ?  24  pages. 

2.  What  part  of  a  day  is  3  hours  ?  \. 

3.  How  many  sixteenths  are  required  to  make  this 
fraction  unity  ?  14. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  a  thousand  pencils  at  twenty  a 
penny.  4s.  2d. 

5.  If  a  cwt.  cost  a  sovereign,  what  will  7  lbs.  cost  ? 

IS.  3d. 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  3  dozen  eggs  at  is.  3d,  a 
score  ?  2S.  3d. 

7.  From  square  of  13  take  square  of  12.         25. 

8.  If  4  yards  cost  a  guinea,  what  would  9  yards 
cost  ?  £2  7s.  3d. 

9.  If  7  men  earn  £2^^^  how  much  would  63  men 
earn  ?  ;^22S. 

10.  How  many  eggs  could  be  bought  for  4s.  3d.  at 
16  for  a  shilling?  68. 

11.  What  dividend  will  be  received  on  a  debt  of 
;£"475,  if  the  debtor  pay  2s.  6d,  in  the  ;^? 

;^S9  7s.  6d. 

12.  If  25  per  cent,  were  taken  off  the  price  of  an 
article  marked  5s.,  how  much  was  paid  for  it  ? 

3s.  9d. 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 


1.  Add  together  a  fifth  and  half  a  fifth. 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  ^,  |,  \, 

3.  From  80  take  79*956. 
What  decimal  of  a  yard  is  3  inches  ? 
Find  the  value  of  '375  of  a  guinea.     7s, 
Divide  '54  by  '006. 


5 

TTf 

•044. 
•083. 
lojd. 
90. 


What  is  the  amount  of  ;£ 600  for  six  months  at 
7  per  cent.?  ;£^62i. 

8.  I  lost  20  per  cent,  by  selling  a  horse  for  ;^4o  ; 
what  did  it  cost  me  ?  £iS^* 

9.  Find  the  interest  on  ^40  for  a  month  at  4  per 
cent.  2S.  8d. 

10.  What  must  I  charge  for  goods  costing  ;^30  to 
gain  12  J  per  cent.  ?  ^33  155. 

11.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  £\^  for  2  years 
at  3I  per  cent.  ?  '  £1  is. 

12.  Find  the  percentage  of   loss    on    an   article 
bought  for  6s.  and  sold  for  5s,  4d,        114  per  cent. 


Itannt  b'Jirt,  bg  ^amartine* 


Jeanne  d'Arc. 


Joan  of  Arc. 


XXIV. 


Les  chefs,  presses  de  profiler 

de  cet  enthousiasme, 
^branl^rent  leurs  troupes. 

Jeanne,  consult^e  par  eux, 

voulait  que,  sans  considera- 
tion 

du  nombre  et  de  I'assiette 
des  Anglais, 

on  march&t  droit  k  Orl&ins 

par  la  route  la  plus  courte, 

celle  de  la  Beauce. 

Les  g^n^raux  feignirent  d'y 

consentir, 
mais  ils  la  tromp^rent 
pour  le  salut  des  troupes 
et  lui  firent  traverser  la  Loire 

pour    s'avancer  k   Tabri  du 

fleuve 
par  les  bois  et  les  niarais  de 

la  Sologne. 
Le    chapelain     de    Jeanne 

marchait 
en  t^te  de  Tarm^e, 
portant  sa  banni^rc 
et  chantant  des  hymnes. 
La  marchd  ressemblait  ^  une 

procession 
oil  le  pr6tre  guide  les  soldats. 

Jeanne    arriva    le  .  troisi^me 

jour 
en  face  d' Orleans. 
En  voyant  le  fleuve 
entre  elle  et  rarm^e. 
elle  s'indigna  d'avoir  ^t^ 

tromp^c  par  les  g^A^raux. 
Elle  voulait  qu'on  attaqjudt 
sur  rheure  les  fortifications 
des  Anglais  interpos^es 
entre  I'ann^e  et  la  ville. 

On  endormit  son  impatience. 


The  chiefs,  eager  to  take 
advantage 

of  this  enthusiasm, 

ordered  their  troops  to  ad- 
vance. 

Joan,  (being)  consulted  by 
them, 

desired  that,  without  con- 
sidering 

the  number  and  the  position 
of  the  English, 

they  should  march  straight 
on  Orleans 

by  the  shortest  route, 

that  through  La  Beauce. 

The  generals  pretended  to 
consent  to  it, 

but  they  deceived  her, 

for  the  safety  of  the  troops, 

and  caused  her  to  cross  the 
Loire 

so  as  to  advance  protected 
by  the  river 

through  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  La  Sologne. 

Joan's  chaplain  marched 

at  the  head  of  the  army, 
carrying  her  banner 
and  singing  hymns. 
The    march    resembled    a 

(relig^ious)  procession   ■ 
in  which  the  priest    leads 

soldiers. 
Joan  arrived  on  the  third 

day 
opposite  Orleans. 
When  she  saw  the  river 
between  her  and  the  army, 
she  was  angry  at   having 

been 
deceived  by  the  generals. 
She  wished*them  to  attack 
at  once  the  fortifications 
of  the  English  placed 
between  the  army  and  the 

town. 
They  lulled  (soothed)  her 

impatience. 


Le    lendemain,    ayant    con- 

g^di^  Tarm^e 
du  roi  qui  n'avait  pour  mis- 
sion que 
d'escorter  le  convoi  jusqu'aux 

portes 
et  qui  devait  retourner  dd- 

fendre  la  plaine, 
Jeanne  entra  dans  Orleans 
k  la  t6te  de  deux  cents  lances 

seulement ; 
elle  ^tait  suivie 
du  brave  chevalier  Lahire  et 

de  Dunois. 
Mont^e    sur  une    haquen^c 

blanche, 
^levant  son  ^tendard 
dans  la  main  droite, 
rev^tue  de  sa  l^g^re  armure 


The  following  day,  having 

dismissed  the  army 
of    the    King,  whose    sole 

duty  it  was 
to  escort  the  convoy  to  the 

gates 
and  to  return  to  defend  the 

plain, 
Joan  entered  Orleans 
at  the  head  of  200  lances 

only; 
she  was  followed 
by  the  brave  knight  Lahire 

and  de  Dunois. 
Mounted  on  a  white  horse, 

raising  her  banner 
in  her  right  hand, 
clad  in  her  white  armour 
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aui  ^tincelait  aux  yeux 
d'un  doux  ^clat,  elle  ^tait  \  la 

fois, 
pour  les  habitants  de  la  ville 

et  pour  les  soldats,  I'ange 

de  la  guerre  et  de  la  paix. 
Les    prStres,  le  peuple,  les 

femmes, 
les  enfants,  se  pr^cipitaient 
sous  les  pieds  de  son  cheval 
pour  toucher  seulement  ses 

^perons, 
croyant  qu'une  vertu  divine 

iimanait  de  cette  cnvoy^e  de 

Dieu. 
Elle  se  fit  conduire  k  I'dglise, 

oil  Ton  chanta  un  Te  Deum 
de  reconnaissance    pour   la 

ville  secourue. 
Mais  le  secours  qui  r^con- 

fortait 
le  plus    le  peuple    dtait    le 

secours  sumaturel 
qu'il  croyait  voir  et  poss^der 

dans  la  proph^tesse. 
Jeanne  fut   conduite   de  la 

cathddrale 
dans  la  niaison  de  la  femme 

la  mieux  fam^e 
de  la  ville  pour  que  sa  vertu 

fQt 
k  I'abri  des  mauvais  discours 

et  que  sa  bonne  renommee 

rest&t 
intacte  au  milieu  des  camps. 

On  lui  avait  pr^par^  un  festin. 

Mais  elle  n'acceptaqu'un  peu 

de  pain  et  de  vtn,  en  humility 

et  en  m^moire  de  la  table 

frugale 
de  son  p^re. 


which  glittered 

with  a  soft  brightness,  she 

became  at  once, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the 

town 
and  for  the     soldiers,  the 

angel 
of  war  and  of  peace. 
Priests,  people,  women, 

children,  threw  themselves 
under  the  feet  of  her  horse 
just  to  touch  her  spurs, 

believing  that  a  divine 
virtue 

emanated  from  this  mes- 
senger of  the  Almighty. 

She  was  conducted  to  the 
church, 

where  a  TeDeum  was  sung, 

in  gratitude  for  the  recovery 
of  the  town. 

But  thehelp  which  comforted 

the  people  the  most  was  the 

supernatural  help 
which   they  believed   they 

saw  and  possessed 
in  the  prophetess  herself. 
Joan    was    led    from    the 

cathedral 
to  the  house  of  the  most 

respectable  woman 
in  the  town,  so    that  her 

virtue  might  be 
protected  against  all  slan- 
ders, 
and  that   her  good  name 

might  remain 
unsullied    in  the  midst  of 

camps. 
A  feast  had  been  prepared 

for  her. 
But   she   only  accepted  a 

little 
bread  and  wine,   in    her 

humbleness  (of  heart) 
and  in  remembrance  of  the 

frugal'table 
of  her  father. 


XXVIII. 


£n  vain  les  capitaines  fer- 

m^rent-ils  les  portes 
pour  s'opposer  le  lendemain 

k  son  ardeur. 
Le  peuple  et  les  soldats« 
fanatises  d'amour  et  de  foi 

pour  elle, 
se   levlrent    s^itieusement 

contre  eux 
et  menac^rent  les  g^n^raux. 
Les  portes  furent  enfonc^es 
par  la  multitude,  qui  s'^lan^a 
comme  un  torrent 
sur  les  pas  de  sa  proph^tesse. 

Les  chefs   furent   entratnds 

par  les  soldats. 
Dunois,  Gaucourt,  Gonthaut, 

de  Raiz, 
Lahire,    Xaintrailles,  s'^lan- 

c^rent  k  Tassaut 
de  la  principale  fbrteresse 


In  vain  did    the    captains 

close  the  gates 
to  resist  her  impetuosity  on 

the  morrow. 
The  people  and  soldiers, 
carried  away  by  their  love 

and  faith  in  her, 
rose    in   rebellion    against 

them 
and  threatened  the  generals. 
The  gates  were  broken  open 
by  the  mob,  which  rusned 
nice  a  torrent 
after  (the  footsteps  of)  the 

prophetess. 
The  generals  were  carried 

away  by  the  soldiers. 
Dunois,     Gaucourt,     Gon- 
thaut, de  Raiz, 
Lahire,  Xaintrailles,  rushed 

to  the  assault 
of  the  chief  fortress 


qui  restait  aux  Anglais. 

L'arm^e   anglaise,   entour^ 

de  remparts 
et  de  fosses,  foudroyait  ces 

masses. 
Les  dchelles,  brisks  k  coups 

de  hache^ 
se  renversaient  sur  les  assail- 

lants. 
Le  pied  des  fortifications 
^tait  jonch<^  de  morts. 
Le  d^couragement  saisissait 

la  multitude ; 
Jeanne  seule  s'obstinait  k  sa 

foi. 
Elle  saisit  une  ^chelle, 
et,  Tappliquant  contre  le  mur 

du  rempart, 
elle  y  monte  la  premj^re, 
r^p^  dans  la  main. 
Une  fi^che  lui    traverse  le 

cou 
vers  P^paule  ; 
elle  roule  inanim^e  dans  le 

fossd. 
Les  Anglais,  pour  qui  Jeanne 

serait  une  victoire, 

sortent  des   retranchements 

pour  Tenlever. 
Gamaches  la  couvre  de  sa 

hache 
et  de  son  corps. 
Les  Fran^ais  reviennent 
k  sa  voix  et  la  d^Iivrent. 

Elle  reprend  ses  sens 
et  voit  Gamaches  bless^ 
et  vainqueur  pour  elle. 
*  Ah  1  dit-elle  en  se  repentant 

de  I'avoir  une  fois  contrist^, 
prenez  mon  cheval,  et  sans 

rancime ! 
j'avais  tort  de  mal  penser  de 

vous, 
car  jamais  je  ne  vis 
un  plus  g^n^reux  chevalier. 
On  emporta  Jeanne  k  Tabri, 

pour  la  d^sarmer 

et  pour  visiter  sa  blessure. 

La  fl^che   sortait    de    deux 

largeurs  de  main 
derriere  r<^paule. 
Le  sajig  rinondait. 
Elle  ^tait  femme  et   faible 

potirtant, 
car  elle  pleura 
en  voyant  son  sang  couler. 

Puis  elle  se  reconsola, 

en  priant 

ses  celestes  protectrices  dans 

le  ciel. 
Elle  arracha  ensuite  la  fl^he 
de  sa  propre  main, 
et    repondit    aux    hommes 

d'armes 
qui  lui  recommandaient 
des    remMes    superstitieux 

d'enchanteurs 
et  des  paroles  magiques 
en    usage    alors    dans    les 

camps : 
*  J'aimerais  mieux  mourir 
que  de  p^her  ainsi 


which  still  belonged  to  the 

English. 
The    English    army,   sur- 
rounded by  ramparts 
and  ditches,   overwhelmed 

these  masses. 
The    ladders,    broken    by 

blows  of  the  axe, 
were  hurled  back  on   the 

besiegers. 
The  foot  of  the  fortifications 
were  strewn  with  the  dead. 
Discouragement  seized  the 

multitude ; 
Joan   alone   clung  to   her 

faith. 
She  seifed  a  ladder, 
and,  placing  it  against  the 

ramparts, 
mounted  it  first, 
sword  in  hand. 
An  arrow  pierced  her  neck, 

in  the  region  of  the  shoulder; 

she  rolled  inanimate  into 
the  moat. 

The  English,  to  whom  (the 
possession  of)  Joan  would 
be  a  victory 

rush  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments to  carry  her  off. 

Gamaches  protects  her  with 
his  axe 

and  his  body. 

The  French  return 

at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  save  her. 

She  regains  her  senses 

and  sees  Gamache  wounded 

and  victorious  on  her  behalf. 

*  Ah  ! '  she  exclaimed,  re- 
penting 

of  naving  once  grieved  him, 

'accept  my  horse,  and  with- 
out any  ill-feeling ! 

I  was  wrong  in  thinking 
evil  of  you, 

for  never  did  I  sec 

a  more  generous  knight.' 

They  carried  Joan  away  to 
a  place  of  safety, 

to  take  off  her  armour 

and  examine  her  wound. 

The  arrow  stuck  out  two 
handbreadths 

behind  the  shoulder. 

She  was  bathed  in  blood. 

She  was  however  only  a 
weak,  feeble  woman, 

for  she  wept 

when  she  saw  her  blood 
flowing. 

Then  she  took  comfort, 

as  she  prayed  to 

her  heavenly  protectors. 

She  plucked  out  the  arrow 

with  her  own  hand, 

and  replied  to  the  men  at 

arms 
who  recommended  to  her 
the  superstitious   remedies 

of  magicians 
and  magic  words 
used  at  that  time  in    the 

camps  : 
'  I  should  prefer  to  die 
rather  than  sin  thus 
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centre  la  volontd  de  Dieu.' 
On  ij^nsa  sa  blessure  avec 

de  ITiuile, 
et  elle  remonta  k  cheval 

pour  suivre  k  regret  Tannde 

et  le  peuple  d^courag^s, 
qui  se  retiraient. 


against  God's  will.' 

Tney    dressed   her  wound 

with  oil, 
and    she    remounted    her 

horse 
to  follow  with   regret    the 

army 
and  the  discouraged  people, 
who  retreated. 


XXIX. 


Elle  entra,  pour  prier,  dans 

une  grange. 
Le  coeur  lui  disait  encore  de 

combattre, 
mais  elle  n'osait  tenter  Dieu 


et    rdsister     \ 

capitaines. 
Cependant  sa  banni^re 
^tait  rest^e  dans  le  foss^, 
au  pied  de  Tdchelle  d'ou 

Jeanne  venait    d'etre    ren- 

vers^e. 
Daulon,  son  chevalier, 
s'en  ^tant  apergu, 
courut  avec  quelques  hommes 

d'armes 
pour    reprendre    cette     d^- 

pouille, 
qui  aurait  trop  enorgueilli  les 

Anglais. 
Jeanne    y  courut    k  cheval 

apr^  eux. 
Au  moment  ou  Daulon  re- 

mettait 
dans     les     mains     de    sa 

maftresse  P^tendard, 
ses  plis,  agit^s  par  le  mouve- 

ment 
du  cheval  et  par  le  vent, 
se  d^roul^rent  au  soleil 

et  p>arurent  aux  Francis  un 

signal 
que  Jeanne  leurfaisait 
pour    les    rappeler   k    son 

secours. 

en 


She  entered  a  bam  in  order 

to  pray. 
Her  heart  still  counselled 

her  to  fight, 
but   she  dared  not    tempt 

God 
ravis     des  and  resist  the  advice  of  her 


d^jk 


Les     Frangais, 

retraite, 
accoururent  de  nouveau 
pour  sauver  leur  heroine. 
Les  Anglais  qui  la  croyaient 

morte, 
la  revoyant  \  cheval 

k  la  t6te  des  assaillants, 
la  crurent  ressuscit^e  ou  in- 
vulnerable : 
la  panique  s'empara  d'eux. 
Les    illusions    du    feu    des 

canons 
au  milieu  des  fum^s  color^s 
de  la  poudre  leur  firent  voir 

des  esprits  celestes, 
divinit^s  tut^laires  d'Orl^ans, 

k  cheval  dans  les  nu^es, 
et  combattant  de  T^p^e  de 

Dieu 
pour  Jeanne  et  sa  cause. 
Une  poutre,  jet^e  sur  le  foss^, 

servit  de  pont-levis  k  un  in- 
tr^pide  chevalier 


captains. 
However,  her  banner 
still  remained  in  the  moat, 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 

from  which 
Joan  had  just  been  hurled. 

Daulon,  her  squire, 
having  perceived  this, 
rushed  with  a  few  men  at 

arms 
to  recover  this  trophy  (spoil), 

which  \yould  have  made  the 

English  too  proud. 
Joan  galloped  after  them. 

At  the  moment  when  Daulon 

into  the  hands  of  his  mistress 

(Joan)  the  standard, 
its  folds,  shaken  out  by  the 

movements 
of  the  Horse  and  wind, 
were    unfurled  to  the  sun 

(breeze) 
and  seemed  to  the  French 

a  signal 
which  Joan  gave  them 
to  call  them  back  to  her  aid. 

The     French,    already    in 

retreat, 
rushed  back  once  more 
to  save  their  heroine. 
The  English  who  believed 

her  dead, 
seeing  her  again  on  horse- 

back 
at  the  head  of  the  besiegers, 
thought  she  had  come  to 

life  again,  or  invulnerable : 
a  panic  seized  them. 
The  illusions  of  the  firing  of 

the  cannons 
amidst  the  coloured  smoke 
of    the    gunpowder    made 

them  see 
celestial  spirits, 
the    tutelary   divinities    of 

Orleans, 
riding  in  the  clouds, 
and  nghting  with  the  sword 

of  the  Almighty 
for  Joan  and  her  cause. 
A  beam,  thrown  across  the 

moat, 
served  as  a  drawbridge   to 

an  intrepid  knight 


qui  fraya  le  chemin  des 
remparts 

k  nos  bataillons. 

Le  commandant  anglais, 
Gladesdale, 

se  repliant  devant  cette  ir- 
ruption, 

cherchait  k  traverser  un 
second  foss^ 

pour  s'enfermer  dans  le 
r^duit. 

*•  Rends-toi,  Gladesdale  !  lui 
cria  Jeanne. 

Tu  m'as  vilainement  injuride, 

mais  j'ai  piti^  de  ton  Ame 
et  de  celle  des  tiens.' 


who  cleared  the  road  to  the 

i-amparts 
for  our  battalions. 
The    English    commander, 

(}ladesdale, 
falling   back    before     this 

irruption  (attack), 
sought  to  cross  a  second 

moat 
to  shut  himself  up  in   the 

inner  fort. 
'Surrender,      Gladesdale!' 

cried  Joan. 
'Thou    hast    insulted    me 

shamefully, 
but  I  have  pity  on  thy  soul, 
and  on  those  of  thy  people.' 


XXXL 


Mais  Jeanne  ne  perdit  pas 

de  temps 
k  savourer  de  vains  triomphes. 
Elle  ramena  I'arm^  victo- 

rieuse 
au  Dauphin,  pour  Taider 
k  reconqudrir  ville  k  ville  son 

empire. 
Le  Dauphin  et  les  reines  la 

re<;urent 
comme  une  envoy^e  de  Dieu, 
qui  leur  apportait  les  clefs 

perdues 
et  retrouv^es  de  leur  royaume. 

'  Je  n'ai  qu'un  an  k  durer, 
dit-elle  avec  une  prescience 

triste 
qui  semblait  lui  rdv^ler  son 

dchafaud 
dans  sa  victoire  ; 

il  me  faut  done  vite  employer.' 

Elle    conjura    le     Dauphin- 

d'aller 
se  faire  couronner  imm^diate- 


ment  k  Reims, 
bien  que  cette  ville 
et    les    provinces    interm^- 

diaires  fussent 
encore  au  pouvoir  des  Bour- 

guignons, 
des  Flamands  et  des  Anglais. 
L'imprudence  de  ce  conseil 

frappait  les  conseillers  et  les 
gen^raux  de  la  cour. 

Le  sacre  du  roi  k  Reims  ^tait, 

aux  yeux  de  tous, 

une    impossibility    ou    une 

t^m^rite 
qui  pour  une  vaine  ombre  de 

puissance, 
leur    ferait  abandonner   les 

fruits 
de  la  victoire    actuellement 

dans  leurs  mains. 
On  voulait  reconqu^nr  aupa- 

ravant 
la  Normandie  et  la  capitale. 
Les  conseils  succ^daient  aux 

conseils. 


But  Joan  did  not  lose  time 

in  enjoying  empty  triumphs. 
She  led  back  the  victorious 

army 
to  the  Dauphin,  to  help  him 
to  reconquer  every  town  of 

his  kingdom. 
The  Dauphin  and  theQueens 

received  her 
as  one  sent  from  God, 
who  brought  to  them  the 

keys  (hitherto)  lost, 
but  now  found  again,  of  their 

kingdom. 

*  I  have  only  one  year  to  live,' 
she  said,  with  melancholy 

prescience 

which  seemed  to  unveil  to 
her  the  scaffold 

in  the  midst  of  her  vic- 
tories ; 

*  you  must  therefore  let  me 

do  my  work  ouickly.' 

She  besought  the  Dauphin 
to  go 

to  be  crowned  immediately 
at  Rhefms, 

although  this  town 

and  the  intervening  pro- 
vinces were 

still  in  the  power  of  the 
Burgundians, 

Flemish  and  English. 

The  imprudence  of  this 
advice 

deeply  impressed  the  coun- 
cillors and  generals  of 
the  court. 

The  coronation  of  the  king 
at  Rheims  was, 

in  the  eyes  of  everyone, 

an  impossibility  or  an  act  of 
rashness 

which,  for  the  vain  sem- 
blance of  power, 

would  cause  them  to  give 
up  the  fruits 

of  the  victory  now  in  their 
grasp. 

They  wished  first  to  conquef 

Normandy  and  the  capital. 
Councils  succeeded  councilSi 
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Jeanne  se  consumait  d'ennui  Joan   was    consumed  with 

ennui 
et  d'inaction  a  la  cour  ;  and  want  of  action  at  the 

court ; 
ses  inspirations  Tobsddaient,  her  inspirations  beset  her, 
et  k  son   tour  elle  obs^dait  and  in  her  turn  she  humbly 

humblement  beset  (importuned) 

le  Dauphin.  the  Dauphin. 


XXXIV. 


Apr^s  une  semaine  d'inutile 

attente, 
Jeanne    fit    donner   I'assaut 

aux  remparts, 
du  sommet  de  cette  petite 

colline 
couverte  aujourd'hui  de  rues, 
d'^difices  et  de  temples, 
qui  a  gard^  le  nom 

de  butte  des  Moulins. 

Elle  franchit,    avec    le  due 

d'Alen^on 
et  les  g^n^raux,  le  premiey 

foss^ 
sous  le  feu  de  la  ville. 
Parvenue  au  bord  du  second 

et  expos^e 
presque  seule  aux  traits  des 

remparts, 
elle  sondait  la  profondeur  de 

Teau 
et  la  v»se  du  bout  de  sa  lance 

et  faisait  combler  le  fossd 
de  fascines  par  les  soldats, 
tout  en  agitant  sa  banni^re 

et  en  criant  k  la  ville  rebelle 

de  se  rendre, 
quand  une  fl^che  lui  traversa 

la  jambe       « 
et  la  jeta  dvanouie 
sur  un  monceau  de  morts  et 

de  blesses. 
On  la  transporta 
sur  le  revers  de  la  berge  du 

foss^ 
oil  les  fishes  et  les  feux 
passaient  par-dessus  sa  tete, 
et  on  r^tendit  sur  Fherbe 

pour  arracher  la  fl^che  de  sa 

blessure. 
Elle  retrouva  la  voix  et  les 

gestes 
pour  encourager  les  siens  k 

Passaut. 
Les  vaillants    chevaliers    la 

suppliaient 
en  vain  de  se  laisser  rapporter 

au  camp,  * 
les    filches    et    les    boulets 

labouraient 
en  vain  la  terre  autour  d'elle, 
les  fosB^s  se  comblaient 
en  vain  de  cadavres  : 
elle  s'obstinait  k  la  victoire 

ou  k  la  mort. 


After  a  week  of  useless  wait- 
ing, 
Joan  ordered  an  assault  on 

the  ramparts, 
from  the  top  of  that  small 

hill 
now  covered  with  streets, 
edifices  and  temples, . 
which  has  still  preserved  the 

name 
of     *  butte    des    moulins* 

(=  windmill-hill). 
She  cleared,  with  the  Duke 

d'Alengon 
and  the  generals,  the  first 

trench 
under  the  fire  of  the  town. 
Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 

second  and  exposed 
almost  alone  to  the  arrows 

of  the  ramparts, 
she  sounded  tne  depth  of  the 

water 
and  the  mud  with  the  end 

of  her  lance, 
and  had  the  trench  filled  up 
with  fascines  by  the  soldiers, 
all  the  while   waving    her 

banner 
and  calling  to  the  rebel  town 

to  surrender, 
when  an  arrow  pierced  her 

leg 
and  stretched  her  fainting 
on  a  pile  (heap)  of  dead  and 

wounded. 
They  carried  her 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bank 

of  the  moat 
where  the  arrows  and  shots 
passed  over  her  head, 
and  they  laid  her  down  on 

the  grass 
to  draw  the  arrow  out  of  the 

wound. 
She  recovered  her  voice  and 

her  gestures 
to  encourage  her  people  to 

the  assault. 
Valiant    knights    entreated 

her 
in  vain  to  allow  herself  to  be 

carried  to  the  camp, 
the  arrows  and  cannon  balls 

ploughed  up 
in  vain  the  ground  near  her, 
the  trenches  were  heaped  up 
in  vain  with  corpses  : 
she  persisted  in  victory  or 

death. 


e  (glass  of  WxAtx ;  or,  Cause  anir  Cfferf. 

(Comedy  in  Five  Acts,) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  OU,  LES  EFFETS  ET 
LES  CAUSES. 

(Comddie  en  Cinq  Acies,) 


Sc^ne  V. 
Abigail,  Bolirigbroke. 


Scene  V. 
Abigail,  Bolingbroke. 


Bolingbroke, 
[lui  fnontrant  la  porte  [Showing  her  the  door 

du  fond  qui  louvre,    in  the  background  opening. 


Avec   mes    honorabl^s 
l^gues  que  voici  1... 


col- 


Together  with  my  honour- 
able colleagues  whom  you 
see  here — 

les  principaux  membres  de  the  chief  members  of  the 
I'opposition.  Opposition. 


Et  pourquoi  done  ? 


AbigaiL 

And  why  I  ask  ? 


Bolingbroke, 
[(i  demi-voix. 


[lowering  his  voice. 


Outre  I'h^ritage, 

mon  cousin  laisse  encore  des 

espe  ranees... 
celles  d'une  ^meute  dont  sa 

mort    sera     peut-^tre    la 

cause : 
c'est  le  premier  service  qu'il 

rend  k  notre  parti... 
et  jamais,  k  coup  sfir, 
il  n'aura  fait  autant  de  bruit 

de  son  vivant. 
Silence  '....dest  la  reine. 

Scene  VL 

Abigail,  Bolingbroke, 
la  Duchessc,  la  Reine. 


Besides  the  inheritance, 
my    brother     leaves      also 

hopes 
of  a  commotion,  of  which 

his  death  will  be  perhaps 

the  cause. 
It  is  the  first  service  which 

he  has  rendered  our  parly, 
and  never,  most  assuredly, 
will  he  have  made  so  much 

stir  in  his  lifetime. 
Hush  I  the*  Queen. 

Scene  VL 

Abigail,  Bolingbroke, 
the  Duchess,  the  Queen. 


(To  be  contimted.) 


Bolingbroke, 

Je  ne    doute  point   de  leur  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  their 

rdponse!...  replies — 

les  places  honorables  qu'ils  the     honourable    positions 

occupent  which  they  occupy 

en  sont  un  sQr  garant.  are  a  sure  guarantee    for 

that. 
Mais     enfin  ...  si,     comme  But  if,  as  the  Duchess  pre- 

madame    la   duchesse   le      tends, 

pretend, 
le  veritable     coupable     est  the  real  culprit  has  escaped, 

dchapp^, 
sans  qu'on  I'apercftt,  without  it  being  noticed, 

cequisupposeraitunegrande  (a  fact)  which  would  imply 

connaisance  an  intimate  acquaintance 

des  appartements  et  detours  with    the    apartments   and 

du  palais,  windings  of  the  palace, 

comment  se  fait-il  how  does  it  happen 

qu'on  n'ait  pris  aucune  mesure  that  they  have  not  taken 

any  measures 
pour  le  d^couvrir  ?  to  discover  the  culprit  ? 


AbigaiL 
[a  part. 


[asiiie. 


C'est  fait  de  nous. 


It  is  all  over  with  us. 
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Bolingbroke, 


Comment  se  fait-il  que  nous 

soyons  obliges 
de   stimuler  le  z^le,  d'ordi- 

naire  si  actif, 
de  madame  la  surintendantc, 

qui,  par  sa  charge, 

a  Penti^re  surveillance  et  la 

haute  main 
dans  la  maison  de  la  reine... 
comment  les  ordres  les  plus 

s^v^res  ne  sont-ils  pas  d^jk 

donnas?... 


How  does  it  happen  that 

we  are  compelled 
to  stimulate  the  zeal,  usually 

so  active, 
of  your  Majesty's  superin- 
tendent, who,  from    her 

office, 
has  the  whole  management 

and  full  authority 
in  the  Queen's  household? 
Why  have    not    the    most 

stringent     orders     been 

already  issued  ? 


lis  le  sont  I 


O  del ! 


The  Duchess, 

They  are. 

Abigail, 
[a  part 

O  heaven  ! 

The  Duchess, 


[aside. 


Sa  Majestd  vient  de  prescrire  Her  Majesty  has  just  pre- 
scribed 
les  mesures  les  plus  rigour-  the  most  vigorous  measures 

euses  dans    cette    ordon-      in  this  order. 

nance... 

The  Queen, 

Dont  nous  confions  I'ex^cu-  Whose  execution  we  conBde 
tion  k  madame  la  duchesse      to  tlie  Duchess 

{la  remettant  d,  Bolingbroke\  {handing  the  ordinance  to 

Bolingbroke) 

et  k  vous,  monsieur  de  Saint-  and  to  you,  Monsieur  de  St. 
Jean...  Jean, 

je  veux  dire  milord  Boling-  I  mean  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke, k  qui  ce  titre,  broke,  on  whom  this  title, 

et  les  liens  du  sang  and  the  bonds  of  relation- 

ship 

qui  vous  unissaient  au  d^funt,  which  united    you    to  the 

defunct, 

imposent  plus  qu'k  tout  autre  impose  more  than  on  any 
Ic  devoir  other  the  duty 

de  poursuivre  et  de  punir  le  of  pursuing  and  punishing 
coupable.  the  guilty  one. 

The  Duchess, 

On  ne  dira  plus,  je  Pesp^re,     People  will  no  longer  say, 

I  hope, 
que  nous  le  prot^geons  that  we  shelter 

et  que  nous  voulons  le  sous-  and  desire  to  protect  him 
traire  k  votre  vengeance.         against  your  vengeance. 


Milord   et    messieurs, 
vous  satisfaits  ? 


The  Queen, 

^tes-  My  lord  and  gentlemen,  are 
you  satisfied  ? 

Bolingbroke, 
a   vu  Always,  after  beholding 


Toujours,    quand 

Votre  Majesty 
et    qu'on    a   pu    s'en    faire  and  when  able  to  approach 

entendre.  your  Majesty. 

{La  reine  salue  de  la  main  { The  Queen  salutes  Boling- 

Bolingbroke  et  ses  collogues      broke  and  his  colleagues 

with  her  hand; 
qui  ^inclinent  profondiment^  they  bow  profoundly, 
et  rentre  avec  la  duchesse  et  Exeunt  the  Queen^  Duchess 

ses  femmes  dans  scs  appar-      and  Ladies  on  the  right. 


tements  h  droite, 
Le  reste  de  la  foule  i^coule 

par  les  partes  du  fond,) 


The  rest  of  the  crowd  dis- 
perse 

through  the  doors  in  the 
background.) 


Schiit  VII.       . 
Bolingbroke,  Abigail. 


Scene  VII. 
Bolingbroke,  Abigail. 


Bolingbroke. 
[poussant  un  cri,       [uttering  an  exclamation, 

Yy  suis  !...  I  know, 

Thomme  k  la  chiquenaude  ...  the  man  that  snapped  his 

fingers. 
Oui,  ma  ch^re,  iine  veritable  Yes,  my  dear,  a  real  fillip. 

chiquenaude... 
c'est  elle  qui  a  ^t^  la  cause  That   snap    has    been   the 

de  tout,  cause  ot  everything, 

d'un  duel,  d'une  dmeute...        of  a  duel,  a  disturbance, 
du  superbe  discours  que  je  the  superb  discourse  that  I 

viens  de  prononcer...  have  just  pronounced, 

et  plus  encore  d'une  ordon-  and  more  than  all  a  royal 

nance  royale.  command. 

Abigail, 

Qui  vous  prescrit  de  I'arr^ter.  Which  orders  you  to  arrest 

him. 

Bolingbroke, 
[lavement,  [quickly. 

L'arr^ter  !...Allons  done  I        Arrest  him  !  Nonsense  ! 
Celui  k  qui  je  dois  tout,  un  (Arrest)  him  to  whom  I  owe 

rang,  un  titre  everything,  rank,  title, 

et  des  millions  !  non...non...  and  millions  !  No,  no, 
je  ne  suis  pas  assez  ingrat,  I  am  not  so  ungrateful, 
assez    grand  seigneur    pour  not  great  lord  enough  to  do 

cela.  that. 

{Prenant    Pordonnance  quHl  { Taking  the  order  which  he 

veut  d^chircr.)  intends  to  tear  to  pieces) 

Et  plutot  morbleuI...(5'a/r^-  Rather  —  zounds  !      {Stop- 

tant.)    O  ciel  !...  ping.)     Heaven 

et  tout  un  parti  qui  compte  and  our  whole  party  count 

surmoi...  on  me, 

et  I'opposition  enti^re  que  j'ai  the  entire  Opposition  that  I 

d^chafn^e  have  unchained 

contre  ce  malheureux  duel...  against  this  unhappy  duel, 
et  puis  en  fin   aux  yeux   de  and  then  again,  in  the  eyes 

tous...  of  all, 

c'est  mon  parent... c'est  mon  he  is  my  relative,  my  cousin. 

cousin... 


Sc^ne  X.  Scene  X. 

Bolingbrolce,  la  Duchesse.     Bolingbroke,  the  Duchess. 


Bolingbroke. 

Je  ne  vois  pas  cela !...  I  do  not  see  that. 

Je  connais  de  hautes  capa-  I  know  some  (men  of)  high 

cit^s  politiques  political  capacities 

qui    menent    de    front    les  which  carry  on  at  the  same 

amours  et  les  affaires...  time  love  affairs 

qui  se  d^lassent  des  pr^occu-  and  state  business ;  who  find 

pations  sdrieuses  relief  from  serious  busi- 

ness 
par  de  plus  douces  pensees     in  sweeter  thoughts  ; 
et  sortent  parfois  des  detours  and  quit  sometimes  the  tor- 

de  la  diplomatie  tuous  paths  of  diplomacy 

pour  entrer  dans  de  piquantes  to  enter  upon  (enjoy)  more 

et  mystdrieuses  intngues.         lively     and     mysterious 

intrigues. 
Je    connais   entr'autres  une  I  know  a  great  lady,  among 

grande  dame,  others, 

que   vous   connaissez  aussi,  whom  you  also  know,  who, 

qui, 
chaim^e  de  la  jeunesse  et  de  charmed  with  the  youth  and 

la  naivet^  innocence 

d'un  petit   gentilhomme   de  of  a  young  nobleman  from 

province,  the  provinces,  . 
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a  trouv^  bizarre  et  amusant 

(je  ne  lui  suppose  pas  d'autre 
intention) 

de  devenir  sa  protectrice  in- 
visible... 

sa  providence  terrestre, 

et  sans  jamais  se  nommer, 

sans  apparattre  k  ses  yeuxj 

elle  s*est  charg^e  de  son 
avancement  et  de  sa  for- 
tune... 

{Geste  de  la  duchesse.)  Cest 
intdressant, 

n'est-ce  pas,  madame?...£h 
bien! 

ce  n'est  rien  encore !  Der- 
ni^rement, 

et  par  son  mari  qui  est  un 
grand  g^ndral, 

elle  a  fait  nommer  son 
prot^g^ 

omcier  dans  les  gardes, 

et,     9e    matin    m^me,    I'a 

pr^venu 
myst^rieusement     de      son 

nouveau  grade, 
en    lui     en     envoyant     les 

insignes... 
des  ferrets  en  diamants  que 

Ton  dit  magnifiques... 


has  .found  it  whimsical  and 
amusing 

(1  do  not  attribute  to  her 
any  other  intention) 

to  become  his  invisible  pro- 
tectress, 

his  earthly  providence ; 

and  without  ever  naming 
herself, 

without  appearing  in  his 
sight, 

she  has  taken  upon  herself 
the  care  of  his  advance- 
ment and  fortune. 

(The Duchess  slightly  starts) 
It  is  interesting, 

is  it  not,  Duchess  ?    WelV 

that  is  nothing  yet !   Lately, 

and   through  her  husband 

who  is  a  great  General, 
she  has  caused  her  protdg^ 

to  be  appointed  an  officer 

in  the  Guards, 
and,  this  very  morning,  has 

informed  him 
mysteriously    of    his    new 

rank  ^ 
by  sending  him  the  insignia 

of  it- 
diamond    tags    which    are 

said  to  be  magnificent. 


The  Duchess. 
\cevec  embarras. 


[embarrassed. 


Ce     n'est    gu^re     vraiseni-  That  is  scarcely  probable, 

blable... 
et  k  moins  que  vous  ne  soyez  and   unless    you   are  very 

bien  sOr...  certain— 

Bolingbroke, 


Les  voici...ainsi  que  la  lettre 
qui  les  accompagnait. 

{^A  demi'voix,)    Vous  com- 
prenez  qu'k  nous  deux;.. 

car  nous  deux  seulement  con- 

naissons  ce  secret, 
nous  pourrions  perdre  cette 

grande  dame ! 
Des    places    ainsi    donn^es 

sont  sujettes 
aux  contr61es  des  chambres 

et  de  I'opposition... 

Vous  me  direz  qu'il  faut  des 

preuves... 
mais  ce  riche  present  achet^ 

par  elle... 
cette    lettre,    T^criture    qui, 

quoic^ue  d^guis^e, 
pourrait   ais^ment   ^tre    re- 

connue, 
tout  cela  donnerait  lieu 
k  une  effroyable  publicity 
que     cette     grande     dame 

]>ourrait  peut-^tre  braver: 
mais  elle  a  un  mari... 
ce  g^ndral  dont  je  parlais... 

Un     caract^re     violent     et 
emport^j 


Behold  them,  as  well  as  the 
letter  which  accompanied 
them. 

{Changing  his  tone.)  You 
understand  that  between 
us— 

for  we  two  alone  know  this 
secret — 

we  could  ruin  this  great 
lady! 

Places  thus  given  are  sub- 
ject 

to  the  control  of  both 
Houses  and  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

You  will  tell  me  that  proofs 
are  necessary ; 

but  this  rich  present  bought 
by  her, 

this  letter,  the  writing  of 
which,  though  disguised, 

might  easily  be  recognised, 

all  this  would  give  rise 

to  terrible  publicity 

which  this  great  lady  might 
perhaps  foce ; 

but  she  has  a  husband- 

the  General  of  whom  I 
spoke — 

a  violent  and  hasty  tem- 
pered man. 


dont  un  pareil  scandale  ex-  whose  fury  such  a  scandal 
citerait  la  fureur...  would  rouse, 

car  un  grand  homme,  un  for  a  great  man,  a  hero  such 
hdros  tel  que  lui,  as  he  is, 

devait  penser  que  les  lauriers  must  think  that  laurels 

pr^servaient  de  la  foudre. . .      preserved  from  the  thunder- 

bolt- 


ACT  in. 
Sc^ne  II.  ' 
La  Duchesse,  la  Reine, 


Scene  II. 


Abigail. 


The  Duchess,  the  Queen, 
Abigail 


A  la  bonne  heure  ! 


The  Duchess. 

I  am  glad  of  your  determi- 
nation. 

Je  vais  annoncer  au  mar^chal  I    now  go  to    inform    the 
ce  qui  se  passe,  Mai-shal   what  is  taking 

place, 
et  en  m^me  temps  ^crire,        and  at  the  same  time  write, 
pour  le  marquis  de  Torcy,       for  the  Marquis  of  Torcy, 
cette  lettre  que  je  soumettrai  that  letter  which  I  will  sub- 
k  Tapprobation  mit  to  you  for  your  appro- 

bation 
et  k  la  signature  de  Votre  and     signature     of     your 
Majesty. . .  Majesty. 


Cest  bien ! 


The  Queen. 

That  is  well ! 


The  Duchess, 
Ici...k  troia  heures,  Here,  at  three  o'clock, 

en  venant  la  prendre  pour  on    coming    to    join    your 
aller  k  la  chapelle  1  Majesty  when   going  to 

chapel. 

l^he  Queen. 
A    merveille ...  je    vous    re-  Very  well ;  I  thank  you. 
mercie  !... 


Enfini 


The  Duchess, 
[(ipart. 
[Elle  sort.  At  last ! 


[aside. 
[Exit. 


Abigail, 
{qui  pendant   ce  temps  est  {who  during  this  time  was 


toujours  reside 
assise  prh  du  guiridon.) 
Pauvre  marquis  de  Torcy.. 
nous  voilk  bien ! 


seated  near  the  table.) 


Poor  Marquis   de    Torcy! 
there  we  are  in  a  fine  pre- 
dicament 
{Elle  se  Ih/e  et  va  replacer  {She  rises  cmd  is  going  to  put 

prh  de  la  porte  back  near  the  door 

du  fond  le  tabouret  qtielle  y  in  the  background  the  seat 
avail  pris.)  which  she  had  taken  there) 

The  Queen, 
{(i  gauche    et  prenant    les  {on    the     left^  taking    the 

d^pSches  despatches 

que  la  duchesse  lui  a  remises.)  {which  the  Duchess  had  given 

her.) 
Ah !  quel  ennui  I  Oh  !  what  trouble  (ennui) ! 

Entendrai-je  done    toujours  Must   I  then    always  hear 
parler  de  bill,  nothing  else    spoken    of 

but  bills, 
de  parlement,  de  discussions  parliament,  political  discus- 

politiques  ?...  sions  ? 

et    ces    d^p^ches    du    ma- and  these  despatches  of  the 

r^chal...  Marshal 

qu'il  me  faut  lire,  comihe  si  which  I  must  read,  as  if  I 

je  comprenais  understood 

quelque  chose  k  ces  termes  anything  of  these  expres- 

de  guerre  1  sions  of  war  1 

{Elleparcourt  le  rapport.)       {She  hastily  glances  at  the 

report.) 
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Sc^ne  V. 


Scene  V. 


La  Reine,  Abigail,  Boling*  The  Queen,  Abigail,  Boling- 
broke.  Masham.  broke,  Masham. 

The  Queen. 

Ah  !  c'est  toi,  Abigail...  Oh,  it's  you,  Abigail  ? 

plus  tard  je  te  parlerai.  I  will  speak  with  you  by- 

and-bye. 

AHgaiL 

£h !  Don,  madame,  c'est  sur-  Ob  no,  your  Majesty,  it  must 

le-champ  !  be  at  once. 

Unamiquivouse^td^vou^...  A  friend  who  is  devoted  to 

you 
et  qui  me  demande  avec  in-  entreats  me 

stance 
de  la   faire  arriver  jusqu'k  to  bring  him  into  the  pre- 

Votre  Majesty !  sence  of  your  Majesty. 

The  Queen. 
[avec  humeur.  [testily, 

Toujours     interrompue     et  Always     interrupted     and 

derang^. . .  troubled  ! 

pas  un  instant  pour  s'occuper  Not  a  moment  to  spare  for 

d'affaires  s^neuses  !...  serious  business  ! 

Que  me  veut-on  ?.  ..quelle  est  What  do  they  want  with  me  ? 

cette  personne  ?  Who  is  this  person  ? 

Abigail. 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  Queen, 
[avec  ejffroi  et  se  levant.  [rising  up  in  fear. 

Bolingbroke !  Bolingbroke ! 

Abigail. 
II  s'agit,  dit-il.  He  says  it  is  about 

de  la  question  la  plus  grave,  the  gravest  and  most  im- 
la  plus  importante  !  portant  matters. 

The  Queen. 
[H  party  avec  impatience.  [aside^  impatiently. 

Encore  des  reclamations.        Claims  again, 
des    plaintes,    des     discus-  complaints,  discussions. 

sions...' 
(Haul.)     Cest  impossible... (.<4/<0f///.)    Impossible ;     the 
la  duchesse  va  venir.  Duchess  is  coming. 

Abigail. 
Eh    bicn  1      avant     qu'elle  Yes,  but  before  she  returns  I 
revienne  1 

The  Queen. 
Je  t'ai  dit  que  je  ne  voulais  I  have  told  you  I  would  not 
plus  ^tre  tourment^,  be  tormented  any  longer, 

ni  entendre  parler  d'aiffaires  nor  listen  to  affairs  of  the 

d'Eut...  State. 

D'ailleurs  maintenant  cette  Besides  now  this  interview 
entrevue    ne    servirait   k      will  be  of  no  use, 
rien ! 

Abigail. 
Alors,  voyez-le  toujours,  Then  see  him  all  the  same, 

ne  f^t-ce  que  pour  le  con-  were  it  only  to  dismiss  him, 

g^ier... 
car  j'ai  dit  qu'on  le  laiss&t  for    I    have  told   them  to 

monter.  admit  him. 

The  Queen. 
Et  la  duchesse  que  j'attends  •  And     (what     about)     the 

Duchess  whom  I  await 
etqui  va  se  rencontrer  avec  and  who  will  meet  him  here? 

lui?... 
Qu'aver-vous  fait  ?  What  have  you  done  ? 

Abigail. 
Punissez-moi,  madame^   car  Punish  me,  madam,  for  he 
le  voici  I  is  here  I 


The  Queen, 
[avec  colhre  en  treeversant  le  [crossing  the  stage  in  anger, 
th^dtre. 

Laissez-nous  I  Leave  us  ! 

Abigail, 
[d  Bolingbroke  qtielle   ref^n  a  low  voice  to  Bolingbroke 

contre 
cm  f fond  du  thMtre  et  ik  voix  whom  she  meets  in  the  back- 

basse.  ground. 

Elle  est  mal  dispos^e  !  She  is  ill-disposed  (towards 

you). 

Masham. 
[de  mitne.  [in  a  low  voice, 

Et  vous  n'y  pourrez  rien  !        And  you  will  be  able  to  do 

nothing  here. 

Bolingbroke. 

Qui    sait?...le  talent. ..ou  le  Who  knows?  tact,  chance, 

hasard  !... 
celui-lk  surtout !...  the  former  especially. 

[Abigail  et  Masham  sortent.[ExeuntAbigailandMasham. 
(To  be  continued,) 


its  %tisit\  ^i^tstii  tfj^firrin  its  S^m^ 
fxtsKi  ^tsit%. 

BY  W.  G.  McNAUOHT, 
Associate  of  Tfu  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


90.  Fe  is  best  taught  by  pattern  from  80L  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  convenient  way  of 
naming  the  te  of  brief  changes  of  key.  can  be  left  until  the 
class  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  effect.  But  the 
likeness  of  8  fe  8  to  d  t|  d  should  be  immediately 
pointed  out.  When  the  phrase  8  f  e  8  is  easily  imitated 
It  should  be  at  once  contrasted  with  8  f  n  and  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  f  sounds  graver  than 
ever  after  the  ear  is  filled  with-  the  bright  cheerful  effect 
of  f  e.  The  class  should  now  try  to  sing  8  f  n  aQer  the 
teacher  sin^^s  8  f  e  8,  or  8  f  e  8  after  the  teacher  sings  8  f  n. 
Then  individuals  should  be  asked  to  sing  8  f  e  8  and  8  f  n 
alternately,  and  ear  exercises  on  the  two  little  phrases 
should  follow.  Next  the  class  should  be  asked  to  sing 
8  f  e  8  after  any  other  group  of  scale  tones  the  teacher 
may  sing,  thus  :— 

Teacher  sings.  Children  respond 

dsnfn         8fe8 

dN8l8  8fe8 

d'  8  1  f  n         8  fe  8 


n  r  d  f  n 


8  fe  8 


The  class  will  now  be  able  to  follow  on  the  modulator 
such  voluntaries  as  the  following  :— 

Specimen  Exercises  on  fe. 
In  low  or  medium  keys. 
(i)    d8nd8l88fe88fnrd 

(2)  dnrd8fn8fe8l8ffn 

(3)  8  n  d  r  n  f  8  n  8  f e  8  f  n  r  r  d 

(4)  nrd8d>tl88fe8l8frd 

(5)  drndsflsafesfnrd 

(6)  n8drn8fe8l8fnfrd. 

More  difficult  exercises  should  be  left  until  a  later  stage/ 
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91.  Ta  should  be  introduced  much  in  the  same  way 
as  f  e.  It  should  be  batterned  in  the  phrase  d'  ta  1,  the 
grave  *fah'  like  effect  of  the  ta  pointed  out,  and  the 
likeness  of  the  phrase  to  B  f  n  of  another  key  shown. 
When  the  phrase  can  be  imitated  it  should  be  immediately 
contrasted  with  ltd'  and  the  additional  brightness  that 
t  gains  by  comparison  with  ta  should  be  forcibly 
illustrated.  Then  the  class  should  sing  d'  ta  1  after  the 
teacher  sings  1  t  d'/and  vice  versa^  and  individuals 
should  also  in  turn  sing  the  same  phrases  alternately. 
It  will  be  found  much  more  difficult  to  establish  d'  ta  1 
in  the  ear  than  s  f  e  8.  The  lesson  on  d'  ta  1  will  have 
to  be  repeated  many  times  before  the  attack  will  be  firm 
and  sure.  Such  modulator  exercises  as  the  following  will 
perhaps  now  be  practicable.  If  a  mistake  is  made  the 
teacher  should  pattern  the  correction  to  the  class  and  not 
sing  with  the  pupils. 

Specimen  Exercises  on  ta. 
In  a  low  key. 
(i)    d  8  f  n  8  d'd'ta  1  1  t  d'd  n  r  d 

(2)  ndBnd'taltd'8ndrnd 

(3)  d  r  n  8  d'ta  1  t  d'8  f  1  8  n  r  n  d 

(4)  d  d*  t  d>  d>  ta  1  1  8  1  t  di  n  r  d 

(5)  B  n  8  d<  t  d'  ta  1  B  1  t  d>  d  8  t,  d 

(6)  n  r  d  n  8  1  t  d'  d<  ta  1  t  d>  8  d 

Nos.  4  and  5  introduce  8  after  d'  ta  1.  This  succession 
will  require  a  pattern  and  special  practice.  For  the 
present  it  would  be  unwise  to  practice  leaps  to  or  from  ta 
or  any  succession  that  does  not  introduce  t  soon  after  ta. 

92.  When  practising'in  keys  above  E  or  F  the  ta  just 
below  d'  is  too  high  for  average  voices.  The  ta  below 
middle  d  (ta,)  should  therefore  be  practised.  Although 
the  mental  effect  of  low  ta  is  but  as  it  were  a  deeper 
shs^de  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ta  above,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  go  through  all  the  processes  of  patterning 
and  contrasting  described  above.  No  practice  of  t&  at 
this  stage  should  be  reckoned  complete  unless  the  ta 
below  d  is  included. 

Specimen  Exercises  on  low  ta  (ta|). 
Key  F  or  G. 
(i)    d  r  n  d  t,  d  d  ta|l|t,  d 

(2)  d  n  r  d  d  ta,  1|  t,  d  r  d 

(3)  d  g|  1|  8|  t|  d  tat  li  t|  d  g|  1,  t,  d 

(4)  d  n  d  8|  d  ta,  1, 1,  eT,  1,  t,  d  t,  r  d 

(5)  n  r  d  g|  d  t|  d  1, 1,  t,  d  d  ta,  1,  t,  d 

(6)  d  g|  d  r  d  ta,  ta,  1,  t,  d  r  t,  d  s,  t,  d 

93.  The  requirements  now  for  the  first  time  ask  for 
proof  of  power  to  sing  from  a  written  or  printed  tune 
exercise.  But  the  previous  teaching  in  other  standards 
must  have  been  miserably  inadequate  if  horizontal 
exercises  in  tune  are  new  to  the  standards  in  Division  III. 
In  this  Division  the  teacher  should  have  only  to  revise 
and  perfect  previous  practice  of  such  work.  For  the 
purpose  of  accustoming  the  eye  to  the  horizontal  notation, 
the  modulator  may  be  written  on  the  board,  thus  : — 

d'  r'  n'  f 
d  r  n  f  g  1  t 
n,  f,  8|  1|  t| 
the  three  different  levels  showing  three    octaves   and 
drawing  forcible    attention  to  the    octave    marks.     By 
pointing  voluntaries  upon  this  form  of  modulator  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tones  can  be  grasped  without  much  effort. 
Another  exercise  that  promotes  observation  is  to  get  pupils 
to  draw  the  shape  of  a  phrase  by  curves  or  oblique  lines. 

Thus : — 

d  t|  1  8  r  n 

might  be  roughly  shown  by — 


A 


Again  ^o  enforce  attention  to  octave  marks  pupils  should 
point  on  the  modulator  phrases  like  the  following,  which 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

(1)  d    1    n    d<  t,   1    8,  n 

(2)  8    r'  d    t,  n'  f    8,  d' 

94.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  terms  of  the 
printed  test  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  modulator  test 
for  Division  II.  That  is,  iny  leap  in  the  Doh  chord 
may  be  used,  and  the  other  tones  are  to  be  approached 
and  quitted  stepwise.  The  tests  given  in  section  35  will 
consequently  suffice.  The  twelve  tests  there  ^iven  can 
be  made  into  twelve  fresh  tests  by  performmg  them 
backwards. 


Division  III. — Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Code  Requirement 

Time  Test, — To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  ^laa* 
an  exercise  in  three-pulse  or  four-pulse  measure,  contain- 
ing one-pulse  notes,  half-pulse  notes,  and  whole  pulse 
rests  on  the  non-accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 


Examples : — 
1    11    :1 

II    : 

-I-:- 

-  :  1    1 1 

:      ll 


:  1.1  I  1 
;  1.1  II 


1    :1 
1    : 


1.1 : 1 
:1 


-  } 

:.    } 
—  } 


95.  Four-pulse  measure  and  half-pulse  notes  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  sections  47  and  53  to  58.  The  teaching 
of  three-pulse  measure  and  of  whole  pulse  rests  has  yet 
to  be  described. 

96.  Three-pulse  measure  is  easily  taught  by  contrast 
with  two-pulse  measure,  say  in  the  following  manner. 
The  teacher  taps  several  two-pulse  measures  (strong, 
weak,  etc.).  He  then  asks  the  class  to  listen  whether  he 
does  the  same  again  or  something  different.  To  sharpen 
curiosity,  he  taps  the  same  measure  again  and  ap^ain.  and 
at  last  he  taps  strong,  weak,  weak,  and  mvites  a 
description  of  the  difference.  He  then  asks  pupils  to 
clap  in  sets  of  twos  or  threes  until  they  can  do  so  quite 
easily.  Then  with  his  voice  he  laas  now  one  measure  and 
now  the  other,  and  gets  the  class  to  do  the  same.  The 
notation  may  now  be  taught,  and  the  term  *  three-pulse 
measure'  made  familiar.  To  train  the  eye  to  tell  the 
measures  from  one  another,  the  teacher  should  write  a 
number  of  *  skeleton'  measures  on  the  board,  and  get 
pupils  to  come  forward  to  draw  curves  from  and  to  strong 
accent  marks,  and  to  name  the  measure  thus  shown  — 


I       :      :       I       :      :       I      :      :       II 

Exercises  in  simple  tune  and  time  may  now  follow. 

Specimen  Easy  Exercises  written  in  Three-pulse  Measure. 
(i)    Doh  is  D. 

d    :d    :r     n    :— :—    n    :n    :f     8    :—  :—   \ 
I  8    :  8    :  f    1  n    :  g    :  d'  1 1    : 1    :  t    I  d'  :  -  :  - 
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(2)    Doh  is  D  < 

)rE. 

n    :n    :r    | d 

:  n    :  8    i  1    :  —  :  — 

8 

:—  :  — 

8    :f    :n     n 

1 

:r    :d     d    :t,  :d 

r 

:  —  :  — 

r    :n    :f    tn 

:  f    :  8    1  1    :  t    :  1 

1 

:  8    : 8 

'd<   :b    :f     n 

:f    :8    '1    :8    :t, 

1                   1 

d 

!■ 

(3)    Doh  is  D. 

With  half  pulses. 

!  n    :  n.r :  d     r 

'.n    :f    ' 

8    :  8.f :  n 

r 

:n    :.8 

|d'  :d'.t:l    l8 

:n    :  8 

d    :d.r:n 

r 

:  —  :  — 

n    :  Fur :  d     r 

:n    :f     s    :d'.t:d' 

t 

:1    :- 

1    :8.f:n     8 

:f    :n     n    :r.d:r 

d 

ii 

(4)    Doh  is  F. 

Range 

8|   to   1. 

I  B,  :  1,  :  t,  1 1,  :  s,  :  -  .  * 
In    : r    : d    !  t,  :  1,  :  t,   '  r 


:f:nn:r:d     1:8 


d    't, 
:f    In 


:f    :n     r    :d 


;n    :r 


Some  of  the  leaps  in  the  above  are  beyond  the  J  written 

singing  requirement 

It  these  exercises  are 

(To  be  continued,) 


or  printed  *  sight  singing  requirements  of  the  Code  for 
this  Division.  But  these  exercises  are  studies,  not  sight 
singing  tests. 


BY   DR.    GEORGE   BEACH,   M.A. 
Head  Master  of  Christ  Church  School,  Macclesfield, 


MUSIC. 


A  paper  on  this  subject  is  not  given  to  any  Student  about  to 
leave  the  Training  College,  who  has  not  passed  the  Musical 
Inspector's  examination  in  practical  skill.  Acting-  Teachers  who 
take  this  paper  must  produce  a  certificate  from  some  competent 
person  (such  as  the  organist  of  their  church)  that  thev  have 
such  an  amount  of  musical  skill,  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to  sing  from  notes. 

The  candidate  has  the  option  of  the  Staff  or  Tonic  sol-fa 
Notation,  but  must  not  answer  questions  in  both.  A  choice  of 
nine  questions  out  of  twelve  has  been  afforded  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  paper  is  distinctly  the  easiest  of  the  series. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  rival  notations,  much 
unnecessary  controversy  has  taken  place.  The  T.  S.-F.  has 
the  great  advantage  (at  any  rate  in  its  initial  stages)  of  sim- 
plicity. Its  modulator  depicts  more  graphically  the  varying 
distances  between  the  different  notes.  It  demonstrates  very 
lucidly  the  tetrachords,  and  key  and  mode  relationship.  It 
pictorially  represents  time  and  accent,  and  gives  a  general 
formula  .of  any  musical  passages  expressed  by  its  methods. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  relationship  of  the  T.  S.-F.  to  the 
Staff  Notation  resembles  very  greatly  that  between  Algebra  and 
Euclid. 

Yet  the  T.  S.-F.  is  but  the  handmaid  of  its  elder  sister, 
which  it  can  never  supplant  for  difficult  modulations,  or  passages 
in  full  instrumental  harmony. 

The  S.  N.  gains  in  facility  of  execution  by  expressing  the 
passage  in  one  particular  key  ;  its  staff  represents  the  different 
pitch  of  the  notes,  better  than  the  horizontally  written  T.S.-F., 
though  worse  than  the  vertical  modulator.  Its  time  notation  is 
however  arbitrary  to  a  great  extent  whilst  the  duration  of  notes 
and  rests  are  differently  denoted. 


The  preponderance  of  advantages  in  commencing  vocal 
music,  especially  with  the  young,  undoubtedly  remains  with  the 
T.  S.-F. ;  and  its  propagandists  have  in  addition  much  improved 
the  methods  of  musical  instruction,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
paramount  importance  of  early  ear-training. 

The  examination  questions  are  where  possible  exactly  the 
same  for  both  Notations ;  and  their  order  follows  the  main  and 
generally  even  the  detailed  arrangement  of  the  Syllabus. 
Under  the  head  *  Notes  '  the  most  numerous  interrogations 
appear,  no  portion  of  the  Syllabus  is  left  untested  and  two 
general  questions  are  often  propounded. 

No  harmony  has  been  required  since  1886. 

Notes. — The  student  will  be  required  {a)  to  re-write  passage 
given  in  one  staff  an  octave  (or  octaves)  higher  or  lower  in  the 
other  staff  ;  ifi)  to  write  down  the  different  forms  of  the  Minor 
modes — to  understand  the  relation  of  the  Minor  to  the  Major 
— to  place  a  given  phrase  in  a  specified  key  and  mode  by  insert- 
ing sharps,  flats,  or  naturals ;  {c)  to  name  the  various  intervals 
with  their  inversions  (the  pluperfect  or  augmented  fourth  or  tri- 
tone  and  the  minor  third  being  the  favourites) ;  (</)  to  trans- 
pose a  tune  from  one  key  to  another  ;  (<•)  and  to  state  the  key, 
the  signature  being  given,  and  the  signature,  the  key  being 
given. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  a  tune  be  raised  one  note  in  pitch, 
two  more  sharps  or  two  less  flats  are  required,  and  if  lowered 
one  note,  two  ipore  flats  or  two  less  sharps  are  necessary. 

Tonic  sol'faists  must  understand  (a)  the  characteristics  of  notes; 
(b)  minor  phrasing  corresponding  to  (or  the  shadow  of)  the 
major ;  (c)  the  names  of  the  chromatic  notes  ;  (d)  the  removes  of 
keys,  the  imperfect  method,  the  distinguishing  note  of  ftav  key, 
the  first f  second,  etc,  sharp  or  fiat  keys  ;  (e)  and  be  able  by  means 
of  chromatic  ftam/es  to  transpose  a  tune  without  altering  the  pitch 
of  the  nominal  tonic,  which  will  be  another  note  than  DOH, 

Time. — (a)  The  time  value  of  various  notes  and  rests  is 
asked  for,  and  fragments  of  bars  and  passages  requiring  com- 
pletion are  given ;  {b)  a  list  of  the  various  time-signatures 
should  be  prepared,  and  the  time  signature  understood  even 
when  not  inserted  at  the  commencement ;  {c)  syncopation  and 
accent  must  be  thoroughly  mastered ;  (</)  and  transcnption  from 
one  time  to  another  kindred  time  be  practised. 

The  remarks  on  Time  apply  ptutatts  mutandis  to  the  require- 
mentsfrom  Mr.  Cunoett^s  disciples. 

Musical  Terms. — {a)  All  in  ordinary  use  should  be  known, 
such  as  forte,  presto,  dolce,  da  capo,  dal  se^no,  ad  libitum, 
fortissimo,  prestissimo,  legato,  a  tempo,  piu  forte;  {b)  and  the 
equivalents  of  English  phrases  and  words,  e.g,,  gradually  slower, 
very  fast,  short  and  detached,  soft,  etc.  An  acquaintance  with 
Metronomic  signs  is  requisite. 

The  Voice  and  its  Training. — The  Examinee  must  be 
prepared  {a)  to  give  the  rarge  of  alto,  tenor,  treble,  and  bass 
voices,  and  the  extent  of  boys'  and  girls'  voices  at  different  ages  ; 
{b)  to  describe  a  good  voice  exercise  conducive  to  quality  and 
sweetness,  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  flat  singing,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  occasional  and  long  versus  short  and  frtquent 
practice,  to  mention  the  best  vowels  to  use  in  training  children's 
voices,  and  to  explain  the  best  means  of  developing  the  upper 
and  lower  registers. 

General  Questions. — i.  Write  out  the  time  and  tune  of 
*  God  save  the  Queen.* 

2.  Under  what  heads  would  you  give  marks  in  adjudicating  at 
a  school  choir  competition  ? 

3.  Draw  up  a  series  of  tests  for  the  various  musical  divisions 
of  an  Elementary  school. 

4.  What  are  the  ordinary  defects  of  children's  singing  ? 

5.  If  treble  and  bass  voices  sing  the  same  passage,  will  they 
sing  at  the  same  pitch  ? 

6.  In  what  scale  or  mode  is  there  an  interval  of  more  than  a 
tone  between  two  consecutive  notes  ? 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Syllabus  for  Males  mentions  four  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German,  to  which  may  be  added  Political  Economy. 
From  these  five  subjects  any  one  or  two  (but  not  more)  may  be 
selected  by  the  candidate. 

By  Females,  but  one  language  may  be  taken,  and  their  choice 
is  restricted  to  Latin,  French  and  German. 

Only  those  teachers  who  have  creditably  passed  the  First  Year's 
papers  in  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Mensura- 
tion and  Geometry  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  languages, 
and  students  in  training  are  not  allowed  an  individual  choice, 
but  may  only  take  those  languages  for  which  a  special  course  of 
instruction  is  provided  in  the  Time-table  of  their  College. 
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Two  books  in  each  language  are  prescribed,  viz. : — 

Laftn.'^it)  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Book  VII.  or  (l)  Salluot's 
Catalifu,  and  (2)  Odes  of  Horace,  Books  III.  and  IV. 

Greekn — (i)  Xenophon's  Cyroptedia,  Book  I.,  and  (2)  Euri- 
pides* Andromache. 

French,^[i)  Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  (2)  Scribe's  tfi 
Verre  d'Eau. 

German.— (i)  Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  (2)  Goethe's 
Hermann  ana  Dorothea. 

Political  EcottomyYoA  been  fully  treated  of  in  our  last  lucubra- 
tion. 

The  papers  will  contain  fairly  difficult  passages  for  translation 
from  and  mto  English  prose,  tc^ether  with  questions  upon  con- 
structions, idioms,  and  ordinary  grammar. 

Our  space  vill  not  permit  us  to  review  each  book,  or  to  advise 
the  candidate  in  detail,  but  this  is  rendered  less  necessary 
through  Mr.  Bower's  French  translations  Published  in  this 
periodical,  the  initiation  of  Hughes'  French  and  German  Journal, 
and  the  Model  Answers  to  the  last  Certificate  Questions,  which 
all  our  readers  should  be  familiar  with. 

The  remarks  on  pp.  162 — 3  in  GUdman's  School  Manage- 
ment, on  the  self-teaching  of  Latin  are  most  excellent,  and  are 
generally  applicable  to  the  study  of  Aryan  languages. 

This  month  the  Routines  are  discontinued.  With  respect 
to  covering  the  area  of  study  by  three  hours'  daily  work,  our 
promises  have  been  fulfilled,  and  our  calculations  verified. 
Moreover,  ample  time  for  revision  has  already  been  afforded, 
and  yet  six  weeks  remain  before  the  advent  of  the  fateful  test. 
The  inquisitorial  mind,  too,  has  been  tracked  to  its  lair,  its 
windings  have  been  painfully  followed,  probably  questions  have 
been  suggested,  a  detailea  and  even  lenethy  analysis  and 
syllabus  of  every  subject  provided,  and  tne  scope,  nature, 
and  tendency  of  each  fully  commented  upon.  We  earnestly 
ask  our  students  (with  many  of  whom  we  have  come  into 
personal  contact)  to  increase  their  efforts  as  the  Examination 
looms  larger,  to-  revise,  re-revise,  and  revise  yet  again,  to 
study  the  Model  Answers  furnished  by  *  The  Practical 
Teacher,'  and  to  apply  to  themselves  as  many  tests  as 
possible,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  the  processes  learnt  are  easily  reproduced  and  thoroughly 
understood. 

It  is  true  that  History  repeats  itself,  it  is  equally  correct  (as 
all  < Coaches'  know)  that  examination  questions  perpetually 
recur. 

This  being  so,  we  advise  : 

1st,  a  thorough  revision  of  all  subjects  (a)  From  the  Text 
Books ;  {b)  In  the  order  of  our  Analyses. 

2nd,'  Frequent  practice,  on  paper,  of  examination  answer- 
ing, special  attention  being  paid  to  the  time  and  space 
occupied. 

Of  Qourse  in  revising,  the  dry  facts  and  figures  require  most 
attention.  Mental  processes,  rational  inferences,  and  ideas  (as 
distinguished  from  facts^  being  most  easily  retained  and  dis- 
interred by  the  logical  mind.  With  regard  to  this,  however,  the 
reader  should  study  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  and  fortify  his 
vulnerable  points. 

The  weakest  parts  (perhaps  unavoidably)  of  our  Routines 
relate  to  Dates,  Lives  of^  Eminent  Men,  Social  condition  of  the 
People,  Music,  and  the  Essays.  The  knowledge  of  these 
should  be  strengthened,  and  the  text  of  the  book  set  for  English 
frequently  perused.  We  give  test  papers  on  the  various  subjects, 
the  questions  where  possible  being  identical  with  those  previously 
given,  and  in  other  cases  mould^  in  the  same  matrix. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

N.B. — Question  I.  must  not  he  omitted  by  any   Candidate. 
Not  more  than  eight  questions  may  be  answered. 
(  Three  hours  aUewed  fir  this  Paper, ) 

I.  Give  rules  (a)  For  finding  the  annual  and  weekly  average ; 
(b)  With  regard  to  removing  a  scholar's  name  from  the  register ; 
\c)  With  respect  to  oualification  of  a  scholar  for  entry  on  the 
Examination  Schedule;  and  (d)  For  keeping  the  Admission 
Register. 

II.  A  school  in  Birmingham  has  an  average  of  250  scholars. 
What  teaching  staff  should  be  provided?  How  would  you 
distribute  it?  What  time  per  week  should*  be  devoted  to 
(a)  The  three  R's ;  {b)  Class  Subjects  j  (c)  Other  Subjects  ? 


III.  Give  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  Black-board  sketch  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  lesson  on  (i)  The  Adjective;  (2)  Lakes, 
or  {\)  Our  Parliament.  What  practical  use  would  yon  make 
of  this  sketch  ? 

IV.  Criticise  Pestalozzi's  methods  of  teaching  {a)  language, 
and  (b)  Number.  Discuss  his  saying  '  The- circle  of  knowledge 
b^ns  close  round  a  man,  and  thence  stretches  out  concentri- 
cally.' 

V.  In  teaching  Reading,  some  teachers  thoroughly  master  a 
lesson  before  proceedbg  to  another;  others  pass  on  more  quickly, 
but  read  through  the  book  oftener.  Wnich  method  do  you 
prefer  and  why? 

VI.  Enumerate  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning.  Which 
of  these  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  juvenile  mind  ?  What 
fallacies  are  children  most  liable  to  ? 

VII.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  'converse' of  a  proposition? 
Give  some  examples.  Are  there  any  cases  where  the  *  converse  * 
is  necessarily  true  ? 

VIII.  Explain  each  of  these  technical  terms,  and  give  an 
illustration  of  its  use  :— Hypothesis,  Data,  Sequence,  Intensiont 
and  Induction. 

IX.  How  did  Pestalozzi's  principles  and  practice  differ? 
What  were  his  views  on  Religious  Education  ? 

X.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  healthiness  of 
school  premises  depends  ?  Within  what  limits  can  the  teacher 
affect  tnese  ? 

XL  By  what  indirect  means  may  the  formation  of  good 
principles  and  habits  be  promoted  among  your  scholars  ?  What 
are  the  indications  of  good  tone  in  a  school  ? 

XII.  In  what  ways  may  children  be  punished  for  irregularity, 
untidiness,  and  inattention  ?  Name  some  objectionable  methods 
of  punishments,  giving  reasons  for  your  opinions. 

XIII.  What  books  on  the  philosophy  of  education  do  you 
intend  to  read,  to  supplement  your  certificate  course,  and  render 
you  more  efficient  as  a  teacher  ? 

XIV.  How  do  you  purpose  to  train  your  Pupil-Teachers  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  what  lessons  do  you  consider  most 
suitable  for  that  purpose  ? 

ALGEBRA,    MENSURATION,    &    ARITHMETIC, 

MALES. 

( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

<  Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  nine 
questions  in  Algebra,  ana  two  in  Mensuration  (or  Arithmetic). 
The  SOLUTION  must  be  given  at  such  length  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  examiner,  otherwise  the  answer  will  be  considered  of  no 
value.'    (See  answers  to  Correspondents.) 

Algebra, — I.  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  also 
the  geometrical  mean  between  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 
numbers  and  their  harmonical  mean. 

The  harmonic  mean  between  two  -quantities  is  |  of  the 
geometric,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  is  5.     Find  the  quantities, 

II.  SimpKfy  (a)  (»  *  V^3)«  +  ('  -  V3>* 
v6 


W 


JT  +  g  +  s/x'^  -  (^ 


III.  If  X  have  to  y  the  duplicate  ratio  of  jr  +  s  to^  +  s, 
prove  that  s  is  a  mean  proportional  between  x  and  y. 

If  one  Quantity  vary  directly  as  anqjther,  and  the  former  be  ) 
when  the  fatter  is  },  find  what  the  latter  will  be  when  the  former 
is  9. 

IV.  How  many  permutations  can  be  made  out  of  the  letters 
of  the  word  *  reverts  *  ? 

V.  The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  3  together 

is  24  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  number  of  combinations  of  - 

things  taken  4  together ;  find  n, 

VL  If  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  terras  of  (a  +  ^)»  be 
1 12,  7,  and  j,  find  a,  3,  and  m. 

VII.  Show  that  in  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  the 
characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number  can  be  determined 
by  inspection. 

Given  Jog.  8  »  •9030900,  log.  9  s  •954^451  find  logs,  of  i^, 
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VIII.  A  person  borrows  a  sum  of  monev,  and  pays  off  at  the 
end  of  each  year  as  much  of  the  principal  as  he  pays  interest 
for  that  year.    Find  how  much  he  owes  at  the  end  of  n  years. 

IX.  Solve  the  equations  (a)  \/x  +  v^  =  4 

(3)  (fl\/^+ h){b\rx\ fl)  s aibs/x  (v^+  475) 

X.  A  benevolent  assembly  gave  away  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Had  there  been  five  persons  more,  and  each  had  bestowed  an 
additional  shillingi  the  donation  would  have  amounted  to  £t. 
Had  there  been  three  persons  less,  and  each  had  bestowed 
eight  pence  less,  the  donation  would  have  been  diminished  by 
68  shillings.  How  many  persons  were  there  and  what  did 
each  give  ? 

XI.  A  man  bought  a  number  of  fishing  boats  for  ^f  2,000. 
5>ome  of  these  were  then  wrecked,  but  their  Insurance  covered 
the  loss  except  10  per  cent,  which  was  £\o  per  boat.  The 
remainder  foundered  at  sea,  but  their  insurance  realised  20  per 
cent.  gain.  The  total  gain  on  all  the  boats  was  ;f  100.  How 
many  boats  were  there  at  first,  and  how  many  were  wrecked  ? 

Mensuration. — («•  =  3^). 

I.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
inscribed  in  a  circle  to  that  of  the  inscribed  regular  hexagon. 

II.  Find  the  height  of  a  cylinder  whose  lateral  surface  is 
equal  to  double  the  surface  of  the  base,  and  having  a  diameter 
of  10  ft. 

III.  Find  the  radius  of  a  sphere  which  has  the  same  volume 
as  a  cone,  whose  height  s  h,  and  rftdius  of  base  s  r. 

Arithmetic, — I.  If  14  ozs.  of  amalgam  formed  of  21  parts  of 
gold  and  3  parts  of  silver  be  worth  27  ozs.  of  amalgam  formed 
of  10  parts  of  gold  and  14  parts  of  silver,  what  is  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

II.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  whose  rates  of  run'taing  are  respectively 
^\i  7^*  ^i*  And  9  miles  per  hour,  start  at  intervals  of  6  minutes 
to  run  a  course  of  6  miles.  Find  which  will  arrive  first,  and  the 
interval  between  his  arrival  and  that  of  each  of  the  other  three. 

III.  A  man  leaves  \  of  his  property  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  \  to  each  of  two  sons,  and  the  remainder  in 
legacies.  He  wished  each  son  to  receive  ;ti6o  more  than  each 
daughter,  but  through  miscalculation  the  difference  was  only 
;£'270.  How  much  were  the  legacies,  and  how  much  had  they 
lost  by  the  miscalculation  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

FEMALES. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allawid  for  this  Paper • 

No  candidate  is  permitted  to  answer  more  than  TEN  questions. 

(See  also  Directions  to  Male  Candidates.) 

I.  Explain  the  method  of  proving  a  simple  multiplication  sum 
by  '  casting  out  the  nines.' 

II.  Convert  into  their  equivalent  vulgar  fractions  *i^2%$^  and 
*04^.  Prove  by  an  example  (using  letters  if  possible)  the  rule 
for  turning  a  *  Mixed  Repeater '  into  a  vulgar  fiactipn. 

III.  Divide  I  bv  ^,  by  ^ (u,  by  x^*  ^htx  is  the  magnitude 
of  unity  divided  by  zero  ?  Deduce  your  answer  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  three  results  of  the  first  portion  of  this  question. 

IV.  A  is  distant  from  B  164  miles  20  poles.  A  train  running 
40  miles  per  hour  travels  from  A  to  B,  another  with  a  speed  of 
30  miles  per  hour  journeys  from  B  to  A.  How  far  firom  A  will 
they  meet  ? 

V.  A  time-piece  started  at  twelve  o'clock  loses  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent.  What  is  the  real  time  when  the  hands  are  next 
together  ? 

VI.  What  practical  use  is  square  root  ?  Extract  the  square 
root,  without  reducing  to  vulgar  fractions,  of  '4^,  *5,  and  '^9&6 
to  four  places  of  decimals. 

VII.  A,  B  and  C  start  together  to  walk  round  a  circular 
course  280  yards  in  circumference;  the  rates  of  walking  are 
4,  5,  6  miles  respectively  per  hour.  After  what  time  will  they 
all  be  together  at  the  starting  point,  and  how  many  rounds  will 
each  then  have  made  ? 

VIII.  A  piece  of  wire  was  cut  into  two  lengths,  which  bore 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  f  to  |,  and  the  difference  in  their 
lengths  was  i  inch.    Whiit  was  the  length  of  the  wire  ? 


IX.  A  legacy  is  to  be  divided  among  17  persons,  16  of  them 
receiving  ;f  45  los.  apiece,  and  the  seventeenth  the  remainder, 
amountmg  to  /r  of  the  whole.     What  docs  he  receive  ? 

X.  ;f  1,000,000  is  lent  for  two  years  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest.  What  difference  in  the  total  interest  will  it  make  if  it 
were  paid  half-yeariy  instead  of  annually? 

XI.  Explain  the  rule  for  calculating  discount.  I  promise  to 
give  a  farmer  two  years  from  to  day  a  nock  of  sheep  numbering 
oSii  If  sheep  increase  their  number  ao  per  cent,  per  annum, 
how  many  must  I  give  him  now  to  fulfil  my  promise  ?  N.B.— 
Expense  of  their  keep  not  to  be  reckoned. 

Xn.  I  boucfht  60  horses  and  23  cows  for  ;f  2,214 ;  10  horses 
and  8  cows  died,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  for  5  per  cent 
profit,  but  realised  altogether  £zSS  los.  less  than  the  original 
cost  of  all  the  beasts.     What  was  the  original  price  per  cow  ? 

XIII.  What  sum  will  amount  to  ;t3»5»5  4»-  i"  ^^^ee  years  at 
4  per  cent,  compound  interest  ? 

XIV.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  stock,  premium,  par,  and 
brokerage.  A  man  buys  Consols  at  a  certain  rate,  and  pays 
upon  his  dividend  an  income  tax  of  6d.  in  the  £.  The  invest- 
ment realizes  2 J  per  cent.  net.  At  what  premium  was  the  stock  ? 

XV.  By  investing  in  the  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents,  at  98, 
I  have  an  income  of  ;f  12a     How  much  money  did  I  invest  ? 

EUCLID. 
( Three  hoitrs  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

Not  more  than  eight  questions  may  be  answered.  Candidates 
are  reminded  that  correct  solutions  of  the  deductions  obtain  high 
marks.  Capital  letters  (excluding  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F),  not 
numbers,  must  be  used  in  the  diagrams.  The  only  signs  allowed 
are  -|-  and  =. 

The  square  on  PQ  may  be  written  *  sq.  on  PQ,*  and  the  rec-    • 
tangle  contained  by  PQ  and  RS, '  rect.  PQ,  RS.»    Other  abbre- 
viations, if  employed,  must  not  be  ambiguous. 

I.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  respec- 
tively to  sides  of  the  other,  and  their  *  included '  angles  equal, 
their  third  sides  will  be  equal 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  that  this  theorem  is  not  necessarily 
correct  if  the  equAl  angles  are  not  fhe  '  included '  ones. 

II.  All  the  exterior  angles  of  any  rectilineal  figure  arc  together 
equal  to  four  right  angles.  What  limitation  is  necessary  to  the 
truth  of  this  theorem  ? 

III.  Describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectangle. 
If  in  any  right  angled  triangle  a  perpendicular  be  dropped 

from  the  right  angle  to  the  hypotenuse,  the  s<^uare  on  the  per- 
pendicular shall  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contamed  by  the  seg- 
ments of  the  base. 

IV.  Two  circles  cannot  touch  each  other  externally  at  more 
points  than  one. 

Prove  this  theorem  also  by  Euclid  III.  12,  and  Axiom  la 

V.  From  a  point  without  a  given  circle,  to  draw  a  tangent  to 
the  given  circle. 

Two  circles  are  concentric.  If  two  chords  of  the  exterior 
circle  be  tangents  of  the  interior  circle,  these  chords  are  equal. 

VI.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed 
in  a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

What  is  the  converse  ot  this  theorem  ?  Prove  that  only  equi- 
angular parallelograms  can  be  inscribed  in  circles. 

VII.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  there  be  drawn  two 
straight  lines,  one  of  which  cuts  the  circle,  and  the  othes  meets 
it,  and  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  which  cuts 
the  circle,  and  the  part  of  it  without  the  circle,  be  eoual  to  the 
square  on  the  line  which  meets  the  circle,  the  line  which  meets 
the  circle  shall  touch  it. 

Describe  a  circle  which  shall  pass  through  two  given  points 
and  touch  a  given  circle. 

VIII.  To  describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

If  the  straight  line  Joining  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  circles  of  a  triangle  pass  through  one  of  its  angular 
points,  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

IX.  To  describe  an  equilateral  and  equianguUr  pentagon  in  a 
given  circle. 

If  one  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  regular  pentagon  be  trisected, 
the  two  trisectors  will  be  parallel  to  two  sides  of  the  polygon. 
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X.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall 
have  the  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have 
to  one  another. 

If  in  any  triangle  a  segment  of  the  base  equal  to  the  adja- 
cent side  be  taken,  the  Tine  joining  the  vertex  to  the  point  of 
section  divides  the  vertical  angle  into  two  unequal  parts. 

XI.  Give  Euclid's  definition  of  ratio.  Explain  the  phrase 
homologous  sides. 

A  square  is  inscribed  in  a  right  angled  triangle  ABC,  one 
side  DE  of  the  square  coinciding  with  the  hypotenuse  AB  of 
the  triangle.  Show  that  the  area  of  the  square  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  AD,  BE. 

XII.  The  sum  of  the  squares  upon  lines  drawn  from  a  fixed 
point  to  the  extremities  of  any  diameter  of  a  fixed  circle  is  in- 
variable. 

DOMESTIC   ECONOMY. 

( Three  hours  allotoedfor  this  paper,) 

No  candidate  is  allowed  to  answer  more  than  eight  questions. 

I.  *  Food  is  required  for  two  purposes — the  supply  of  solid 
waste,  and  the  production  of  heat.*  Describe  a  few  of  the 
typical  (theoretically  perfect)  diets,  stating  the  constituents  of 
tne  articles  which  meet  these  requirements. 

II.  Describe,  with  exact  statements  of  time,  quantity  and 
apparent  waste  in  cooking,  the  processes  of  roasting,  boiling, 
and  stewing  any  piece  of  mutton. 

III.  Write  out  receipts  for  poaching  an  egg,  frying  k  sole, 
boiling  new  potatoes,  and  making  a  plum  cake. 

IV.  How  would  you  make  for  invalids — a  refreshing  beverage, 
a  light  pudding,  or  meat  soup  ? 

V.  State  fully  the  qualifications  of  a  good  sick  nurse. 

VI.  Explain  any  simple  remedies  which  a  teacher  may  resort 
to  in  the  cases  of —a  severe  bruise,  a  deep  cut,  a  burn,  a  scald, 
an  attack  of  fainting,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

VII.  In  case  of  epidemics  what  disinfectants  are  the  most 
efBcacious  ?  What  rules  should  you  adopt  in  case  of  any  in- 
fectious illness  breaking  out  in  your  dwelling-house  ? 

VIII.  Describe  the  system  adopted  for  the  investment  of 
money  in  any  land  or  building  society.  What  are  Government 
Annuities  ?  Discuss  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  *  above  * 
investments. 

IX.  Draw  out  Notes  of  lessons  to  a  first  class  on  the  prin- 
ciples, working,  and  advantages  of  Co-operative  Stores. 

X.  Describe  any  good  kitchen  range  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted, and  explain  its  advantages  under  the  heads  of  economy 
of  fuel,  cleanliness,  improved  cooking  and  safety. 

XL  Draw  up  an  account  of  a  week's  (fiv^  days)  penny  dinners 
for  200  poor  school  children,  with  details  of  cost  and  general 
arrangements. 

XII.  What  are  the  particular  points  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing your  dwelling-house  ?    Give  reasons. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

FEMALES. 

(  Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

No  candidate  must  omit  Questions  I  and  2,  or  answer  more 
than  six  other  questions. 

Composition, — I.  Write  in  plain  language  an  essay  on  one  of 
the  following  : — 

{a)  Any  celebrated  exhibition,  such  as  the  Manchester  or 

Glasgow  one. 
{6)  The  character  of  Cassius. 
{c)  The  influence  of  railways  on  prices. 
(d)  *  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.* 

Gram  mar, -^11.  Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages, 
and  explain  fully  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  : — 
(rt)  I  could  be  well  moved,  if  I  were  as  you  ; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me. 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 


The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire  and  every  one  doth  shine. 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  aoth  hold  his  place. 
So  in  the  world  :  'tis  furnished  well  witn  men. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood  and  apprehensive  ; 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion : 
(b)  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber, 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools — I  mean  sweet  words. 
Low  crooked  court'sies  and  base  spaniel -fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  ! 
If  thou  dost  bend  and  pray  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 

III.  Say  in  what  sense  Shakespere  used  the  following  words, 
and  give  in  each  case  the  derivation  : — 

Indifferently,  temper,  marry  !  factious,  conceited,  physical, 
fond,  apprehensive,  bootless,  pricked. 

IV.  Analyse  the  passage — 

'  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so.' 

V.  Comment  on  the  grammar  of  the  following  passages,  and 
parse  the  words  printed  m  itah'cs  : — 

{a)  Shall  we  on  ?  {b)  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended,  (r)  This 
was  the  most  unkiruiest  cut  of  all.  {d)  But  one  in  all  doth  hold 
his  place,  (e)  You  are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching 
palm. 

VI.  Take  any  of  these  characters — Portia,  Lepidus,  Casca, 
and  say  what  part  he  (or  she)  plays  in  the  drama,  illustrating 
your  answer  by  quotations. 

VII.  •  It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing  it;  who,  without 
inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social  reform  ;  and  who 
reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a  long  and  disastrous  separation, 
during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by  profligacy  and  virtue 
by  fanaticism.'  Comment  on  the  various  assertions  of  the 
above  passage.     How  does  it  illustrate  Macaulay's  style  ? 

•  VI 1 1.  In  what  group  of  Shakespere's  plays  is  *  Csesar  *  to  be 
placed  ?  When  was  it  written,  ana  what  plays  of  Shakespere's 
most*  resemble  it  ? 

IX.  Can  you  recall  any  words,  phrases,  or  grammatical 
forms  used  in  this  play,  but  which  are  now  obsolete  ? 

X.  Continue  for  another  line,  three  of  the  following 
passages :  — 

(a)  Where  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen  : 

ip)  Caesar's  spirit- — » 

Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
(r)  O,  what  a  fall  was  there  my  countrymen  : 
{d)  O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 

Penmanship : — Write  in  large  hand  as  a  specimen  of  Penman- 
ship, the  words — 

William  Shakespere, 
Write  in  small  hand  the  sentence — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  such  a  Roman. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 


( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

No  candidate  may  omit  the  exercise  in  Composition.  Ques- 
tion I.  in  Grammar  must  be  answered  by  all,  and  any  five  of 
the  other  six  questions  may  be  taken,  but  five  only. 

Composition. — ^Write  in  plain  prose  an  essay  on  one  of  the 
foUowmg  subjects : — 

(a)  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
Or,  [b)  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 
[c)  The  virtuous  mind  doth  ever  walk  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion — Conscience. 
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Grammar, — I.  Paraphrase  three  oi  the  following  passages  :— 

{a)  I  could  be  well  moved  if  I  were  as  you ; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  ; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fix 'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

(Jj)  His  silver  hairs 

Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  ruled  our  hands  ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

(c)  If  aU  the  world 

Should  in  a  fit  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
The  All-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  unprais'd, 
Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised. 

(li)  We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of 
settling  precedency  between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his  own 
department  is  incomparable;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has 
wisely,  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  exhibit  his 
peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

II.  Explain  six  of  the  following : — Bein^^  mechanical,  you 
ought  not  to  walk  upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign  of 
your  profession.  In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner.  He  doth 
bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus.  The  Idci  of  March. 
Lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair,  where  Bru'uj  may  but  find  it.  I 
held  Epicurus  strong.  My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of 
Rome  tne  Tarquin  drive.  One  that  feeds  on  abiects,  orts,  and 
imitations.    They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

III.  Explain  two  of  the  following  passages,  stating  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  occur  :^ 

(rt)  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Cwsar  put  it  on  ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer*s  evening  in  his  tent 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

{b)  But,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me. 

(r)  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council. 

IV.  Comment  on  two  of  the  following  extracts  : — 

(/i)  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour*d  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  swink't  hedger  at  his  supper  sate. 

{b)  Peace  brother,  be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  ilb. 

(f)  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus  ? 
Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 
Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ushering  guides  ? 
They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 

V.  Sketch  briefly  the  character  of  Cassius. 

VI.  Comment  briefly  on  four  of  the  following  : — The  subject 
of  Milton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante ;  but  he  has 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner — They  went  through  the 
world  like  Sir  Artegal's  iron  man  Talus — He  has  not  a  word 
to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce— Cato  did  as  much  as 
the  Tatlers,  Spectators  and  Freeholders  united  to  raise  Addison's 
fame — Bless  thee  !  Homer ;  thou  art  translated  indeed. 

VII.  Give  briefly  the  plot  of  Comus,  or  a  short  outline  cf 
Anthony's  speech. 

N.B.— Test  papers  on  Geography,  History,  French,  Latin, 
Music,  Political  Economy  and  Needlework  will  appear  next 
month.    Any  Candidate  desirous  of  having  his  Answers 

TO  THE  above  QUESTIONS  (AND  THOSE  TO  BE  SET  NEXT 
month)  THOROUGHLY  EXAMINED,  SHOULD  FORWARD  THEM, 
TOGETHER    WITH     P.O.O.     FOR     HaLF-A-CrOWN,    TO   *  ThE 

Editor  of  the  Practical  Teacher,*  before  the  13TH 
OF  each  month. 
VOL,   VIII, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  reply  briefly  attd  through  this  column  to 
any  seeking  information  or  advice^  but  we  are  compelled  to  declitu 
worhino  problems,  (S^c,  Ansitfers  demanding  urgency  loill  be 
.promptly  forwarded  per  post  on  receipt  of  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

In  answer  to  several  correspondents,  and  also  as  supplement- 
ing our  various  replies  sent  per  post,  we  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  following  paragraph,  this  year  inserted  in  the  Syllabus 
for  the  first  time: — 

*  The  Paper  on  Algebra  and  Mensuration  will  also  conlaln  some 
questions  on  Arithmetic.  Students  and  Acting  Teachers  who  have 
not  passed  with  credit  in  Arithmetic  in  the  preceding  year ^  or  who 
have  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate,  must  answer  the  questions  in 
Aritnmetic,  INSTEAD  OF  those  on  Mensuration: 

Self- Help. — We  are  com|)elled  to  decline  to  examine  worketl 
papers,  either  gratuitously  or  for  remuneration.  But  see  "  N.B.,*' 
supra. 

A.  S.  (near  Bradford).  —  Kindly  address  to  *The  Query 
Editor '  of  Practical  Teacher. 

H.  P.  S.  (Wolverhampton),  J.  E.  R.  (March),  T.  B.  (Sheftleld), 
G.  F.  V.  (Merthyr),  Constant  Reader  (Chcadle),  Rusticus 
(Aylesbury),  S.  H.  (Birmingham),  T.  R.  N.  and  S.  B.  (Dar- 
lington\  Nemo  (Stockport),  answeredpcr  ordinary  letter. 

Ex-P.  T.  (Birmingham),  Ex-P.  T.  (Smethwick),  W.  B, 
(Cardifl ). — See  supra. 

Obliged  (Sheffield).— One  only  of  your  Science  subjects  will 
count. 

M.  S.  S. — .See  our  notes  on  music  in  this  month's  issue. 

H.  A.  J.  (Cheltenham)  and  B.  C.  (Newcastle,  Staflfe.).— Our 
plan  does  not  contemplate  the  superccssion  of  Manuals ;  and 
accordinjjly  we  have  not  commented  *  in  q^tenso '  on  the  given 
play  and  essays.  Procure  Stevenson  and  Whalley's  Addison, 
published  by  Mackie  &  Co.,  Warrington. 

(To  be  continued,) 


foto  a  %itAi\  540OI  toas  ^mmxiiis. 


Infants, — In  Class  I.,  each  child  read  a  few  lines 
from  Nelson's  Infant  Reader. 

Writing.— Q^};Al^  letters  K,  M,  W,  Y,  S,  and  the 
same  small ;  and  besides  these  they  wrote  their  names. 

Mental  Arithmetic, — 7  and  6  P  7  and  3  P  8  and  5  ? 
2  from  8  ?  I  from  10  ?  4  from  12  ?  How  many  in  a 
dozen  ?    In  a  score  ?    A  pair  ?    5  pairs  ?  &c. 

Class  IL  read  from  Nelson's  Primer,  and  were 
asked  to  spell  small  words. 

Writing. — i.  Small  letters  c,  h,  a,  i,  n. 
2.  Copied  from  board  *  come,'  *  man.' 

Mental  Arithmetics^  and  2  ?  4  and  3  ?  6  and  4  ? 
4  apples  and  2  more  P  Tom  had  6  apples  but  lost  3, 
how  many  left  ?     6  from  6  ?  &c. 

Class  III.  read  on  large  reading  sheets. 

H^r/V/Vi^.— Copied  from  board,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  also 
figures  2,  4,  5,  6. 

Arithmetic. — Counted  the  balls  on  the  ball-frame. 

Singing, — Infants  and  Standard  I.  sang  together 
two  songs,  one  of  which  was  *  Action.' 

Note  Tests.— t    nsd'dnrdtid. 

Object  Z^jj<?«.— Teacher  questioned  on  an  *  Orange.' 

No  sewing  or  needle  drill  taken. 
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Standard  I. 

Reading, — i.  This  was  taken  from  Nelson's  Royal 
Reader,  I.,  and  every  second  child  read  a  sentence. 

2.  Questions    oh    the  subject-matter  were    asked 
round  the  class. 

3.  Spelling  of  short  words  taken. 

Writing, — Each  child  wrote  the  first  line  of  the 
lesson  read. 

Singing  was  the  same  as  Infants. 

Needlework  was  not  taken. 

Arithmetic, — 

A.  I.    405  +  720  +  700  +  609  +  90. 

2.  684  +  765  +  897  +  749  +  111. 

3.  702  -  195. 

B,  I.    900  +  701  +  800  +  905+19, 

2.  795  +  876  +  908  +  850  +  222. 

3.  803  -  296. 


2,524.  Ans. 

3,206.  Ans. 

507.  Ans. 

_3>3g5-  Ans. 

3,651.  Ans. 


507.  Ans. 


Standard  II. 


Read  from  both  sets  of  books — Star  Readers  and 
Chambers*  Graduated.  A  few  sentences  were  read, 
and  then  they  were  told  to  turn  over,  say  to  page  45, 
and  there  a  few  sentences  were  read,  and  a  change 
made  to  the  other  set. 

Some  meanings  of  single  words  were  taken,  and  the 
class  tested  generally  as  to  knowledge  of  verbs  and 
adjectives. 

Writing, — Copy-books  looked  ;  pupils  were  told  to 
open  these  at  the  worst  page. 

Dictation, — *At  one  end  of  the  saw  a  handle  is 
fixed.  The  person  who  uses  the  saw  takes  hold  of 
the  handle  and  forces  the  saw  up  and  down  through 
the  wood.' 

Arithmetic, — i.  9007  +  7080  +  900  +  8790  +  9876  + 
7698  +  7695  {words).  50,146.  Ans. 

2.  7,012,034— 913,048  f>f^rgjj.  6,098,986.  Ans. 

3-  8,647,530  X  6.  51,885,180.  Ans. 

For  Music^  see  Standard  III. 

Standard  III.  read  alternately  from  Star  Reader 
III,  and  from  Scottish  Readef  III.  in  the  same  fashion 
as  Standard  II.,  the  Grammar  and  Analysis  being 
taken  after  they  had  all  read.  Simple  sentences  were 
chosen  from  both  books  and  questions  were  given  on 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives.  Meanings  were  asked 
as  usual. 

Recitation : — 'The  Village  Blacksmith ' — A  few  lines 
repeated  by  the  individual  members  of  the  class 
pointed  at  by  the  inspector,  and  the  meanings  taken 
after  the  manner  of  an  object  lesson. 

Dictation: — *When  all  are  linked  together,  the  mon- 
keys at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain  make  it  to  swing 
to  and  fro  across  the  stream.  It  swings  fwther  and 
further  each  time,  till  at  last  the  monkey  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chain  gets  within  reach  of  a  tree  en  the  opposite 
side.    He  grasps  a  branch  and  holds  on  by  it  firmly.' 


Arithmetic,"!,  From  ;^io,ooo  take  ^^90  los.  o^d. 

;^9,909  9s.  iijd.  Ans. 

2.  Multiply  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-five  by  eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven.  7»5So>4i9»365.  Ans. 

3.  Divide  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eight 
hundred  by  seven  hundred  and  forty  nine. 

i87^j^.  Ans. 

4.  Divide  79,068,451  by  84  {factors), 

941,29  i/y.  Ans, 

History, — Bruce, — His  native  place — titles — murder 
of  Comyn  —  coronation  —  Bannockburn  —  treaty  of 
Northampton — death.  Mary's  birth — childhood — life 
in  France— return  to  Scotland — imprisonment  in 
Loch  Leven— I^ngside — flight  to  England —treatment 
there— execution. 

Geography, — Questioned  as  the  examination  on 
history  was  proceeding. 

Teacher  of  class  put  some  test  questions  on  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Scotland. 

iT/ii^j/V.— Modulator  (Key  C.)  d  f  r  8  fe  s  1 
d'    t    1    d>    ta    1    8    f    r    d. 

^ar  7>j/.— (Voluntary.)— drn,  nfs,  sit,  ltd'. 

Singing  taken  with  IV.  V.  VI.  The  inspector 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  singing  of  II.  and  III. 
should  be  taken  at  a  different  time  from  that  of  the 
higher  standards. 

Standard  IV.  professed  Star  Reader  IV.  and  the 
Scottish  Reader  IV.,  but  the  first  book  was  used 
entirely  in  testing  for  a  pass.  Grammar  and  analysis 
were  taken  from  lesson  read,  but  no  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  these  exercises.  Meanings  as 
usual  were  taken  from  the  reading  lesson,  and  phrases 
too  were  asked  to  be  explained.  Writing  copies  were 
not  looked. 

Dictation, — *  On  reaching  the  gate  at  the  entrance 
to  his  house,  he  found  it  closed,  but  the  frightened 
horse  dashed  it  open,  and  carried  its  master  safely 
into  the  courtyard.  They  were  followed  by  nine  out 
of  the  eleven  wolves,  but  most  fortunately  at  the  very 
instant  that  the  wolves  entered,  the  gate  swung  back 
on  its  hinges,  and  thus  they  were  caught  as  in  a  trap. 
In  a  moment  the  cowardly  creatures  became  completely 
changed.' 

Recitation, — *I  hear  thee  speak  of  a  better  land' 
and  *  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.*  A  verse  from  each, 
and  meanings  of  phrases  and  words.  A  few  questions 
were  given  to  see  how  much  they  knew  of  the  *  Life 
of  Sir  John  Moore '  and  of  the  events  of  the  Penin- 
sular war. 

Arithmetic, — (i)  Divide  ;^4o6>9 21  12s  3d.  by  468. 

;^869  9s.  9  jd.     Ans. 

(2)  Multiply  ;^64  i8s.  7^d.  by  48. 

^3,116  13s.  o^d.     Ans. 

(3)  Reduce  six  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  five  ounces  to  hundredweights. 

345  cwts.  o  qrs.  4  lbs,  i  oz.    Ans. 

(4)  How  many  persons  will  get  allotments  of  3  acres 
out  of  40,800  sq.  poles  ? 

85  persons.    Ans, 
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History, — The  class  generally  was  questioned  (i) 
on  the  reign  of  James  I.,  touching  on  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  Ulster,  and  the  Spanish  Match ;  (2)  on  Anne's 
reign,  Treaty  of  Union,  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, with  Marlborough's  Life  and  Victories;  Gib- 
raltar. 

Geography. — Localities  of  principal  British  indus- 
tries ;  which  side  of  Britain  mountainous,  result  of 
this ;  cities  and  towns  on  Clyde,  Mersey,  Thames,  and 
Severn ;  a  voyage  round  the  South  and  West  coasts  of 
England. 

Standard  V.  professed  a  History  and  Geography 
Reader,  as  also  Star  Reader  VL,  which  they  read  in 
conjunction  with  Standard  VL  Lesson  taken  was 
'  Upward,'  p.  73.  Explanation,  Grammar  and  Analysis 
were  taken  from  the  same,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
difficulties  were  not  great. 

Recitation  was  taken  along  with  VL,  which  see. 

Abstract — *  The  Monkey  and  the  Mirror.' 

Arithmetic. — (i)  Find  the  value  of  6  boxes,  two 
weighing  i^  cwts.  each  and  four  weighing  2  qrs.  7  lbs. 
each  at  6^d.  per  lb. 

;^i5  i8s.  6d.     Ans. 

(2)  Make  out  the  following  bill : — 
II  lbs.  coffee  at  i^d.  per  oz. 

i8  lbs.  flour  at  5 Jd.  per  lb. 
I  cwt.  soap  at  2^d.  per  lb. 
17  pecks  meal  at  is.  2d.  i)er  peck. 
£\  2S.  +  8s.  7|d.  +  £\  3s.  4d.  +  19s.  lod. 
—  £z  13s.  9^d.     Ans. 

(3)  If  2  qrs.  3^  lbs.  be  carried  for  4s.  4d.  what 
weight  will  be  carried  for  £\  i8s.  6d.  ? 

•   4  cwt.,  2  qrs.,  24g^^  lbs.     Ans. 

(4)  Simplify  (§  of  5i)^(i-^). 

22.    Ans. 

History. — The  portion  particularly  gone  into  com- 
prised the  events  from  1789  to  181 6.  The  lives  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington  afforded  ample  scope  for  inter- 
rogation. 

Geography. — As  in  Standard  IV.  the  places  in  the 
historical  lesson  formed  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
questions,  and  besides  these  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Southern  Europe,  together  with  the  principal  sea- 
ports, were  largely  run  upon. 

Standard  VI.  read  the  same  book  as  Standard  V., 
Nelson's  Star  Reader  No.  VL,  and  were  called  upon 
to  point  out  easy  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  show  the 
effect  these  had  in  modifying  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  in  making  new  ones.  The  analysis  was  not  too 
easy,  but  they  satisfied  the  inspector  if  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  compound  from  a  complex  sentence.  The 
parsing  was  easy. 

Writing. —  Composition  of  an  essay  on  '  Farm 
Work,'  or  '  A  Dream.' 

Arithmetic. — i.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  ;^i,o5o 
in  two  years  produce  ;^84  at  simple  interest  ? 

4  per  cent.  Ans. 

a.  Reduce  3^  ol  £2  iss.  to  the  fraction  of  ;^3  17s. 

•^-"Vor2^|.  Ans, 


3.  A  train  travelling  33  miles  an  hour  does  a 
journey  in  2  hrs.  15  min. ;  how  long  will  an  express 
going  at  the  rate  of  54  miles  an  hour  take  to  do  double 
the  distance  ?  2  hrs.  45  min.  Ans. 

4.  Reduce  4  miles  3  fur.  1 2  yds.  to  the  decimal  of 
I  mile.  4-381.  Ans. 

Geography. — Draw  a  map  of  (i)  S.  America,  (2) 
India,  (3)  New  Zealand.  Oral  examination  on 
S.  America  and  British  India;  general  features, 
towns,  and  a  few  notes. 

History. — All  the  principal  wars  of  the  present 
reign,  with  particulars  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Recitation. — Standards  V.  and  VL  had  prepared  the 
same  piece  from  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  Phrases, 
words  and  a  question  or  two  to  discover  if  any  of  the 
class  knew  what  was  meant  by  figures  of  speech  as 
contrasted  with  *  parts  of  speech.' 

il/«j/V.- Modulator.— Key  C.    d  f  1  d'  r'  t  8  d'  ta 

I  86  1  8  f e  8  n  r  t|  d  1  80  1  t  d'  with  transitions  to 
right  and  left  and  back  again  to  C. 

Ear  7I?j/.— (Voluntary.) — C  struck  on  harmonium.—- 
dm8,  dfrn,  sfels,  df l8,  dtsL 

Time  Exercise, — 

I I  :  -  :  1    I  -  :  1    : 1    '  -  :      :  1    11    :  -  :  -  I' 


Sif;,ht  Tcst.- 

-Key  D. 

d      :-    :f 

B      :fe   :8      'l 

1 

:  — 

!d      :t,     :1, 

|,     :.     ,-      . 

:1 

s      :-    :f 

n      :n.r:r.t,'d 

;  — 

- } 


I  '  "1 

Much  more  stress  was  laid  upon  the  above  than  on 
the  singing  of  a  prepared  song,  though  praise  was 
given  for  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  showed  the 
'  light  and  shade.' 

Sewing  was  examined  as  per  Schedule  3. 


BY  THE 
HEAD  MASTER  OF  A  LONDON  SCHOOL. 


Two  or  three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
examination,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  visited  the 
school  to  hear  the  pupil-teachers'  reading,  recitation, 
and  teaching.  For  a  test  in  the  latter  subject,  the 
pupil-teacher  gave  a  reading  lesson  to  Standard  I. 

At  the  time  fixed  for  the  examination,  the  chief 
inspector,  sub-inspector,  and  two  assistants,  came  to 
the  school  and  divided  the  work  amongst  them. 
Standards  III.  and  IV.  were  seated  alternately  in  two 
rooms  with  a  sliding  partition,  and  set  to  their  paper 
work,  cards  being  given  for  arithmetic,  and  the 
dictation  given  out  afterwards  by  one  of  the  assistant 
inspectors.  In  each  case  the  teacher  of  the  Standard 
was  allowed  to  repeat  the  passage  dictated. 
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Standards  V.  and  VI.  were  similarly  intermingled 
in  another  room,  and  the  work  arranged  by  another  of 
the  inspectorial  staff.  Standards  I.  and  11.  were 
examined  in  separate  rooms  by  the  other  inspectors. 
The  reading  of  the  various  Standards  was  examined 
by  the  different  inspectors  as  the  written,  work  was 
completed.  In  this  way  the  ordinary  essential  sub- 
jects were  speedily  dealt  with,  and  the  classes  dismissed 
without  any  serious  overstepping  of  the  usual  time  for 
closing  morning  school. 

Afterwards,  the  class  subjects — English,  geography, 
and  singing — were  taken  in  the  different  Standards,  map 
drawing  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  and  stages  I.  and  II. 
in  Algebra.  Standard  III.  being  a  large  standard  was 
divided  into  two  i)arts  for  class  subjects;  one  was 
examined  orally  in  English,  and  the  other  in  geography. 


Standard  I. 

Arithmetic, — One  addition    and 
sums  as  follows : — 

A.    (i)       9  (2)  903 


780 

65s 
874 

607 

B.    (I)      9 

780 

655 
874 
761 


207 


(2)  80s 

106 


two    subtraction 

(3)  941 
33 


(3)  702 
5 


Answers. — A.  (i)  2,925  ;     (2)  696 ;     (3)  908, 
B.  (i)  3^079;     (2)  699;     (3)  697. 

Writing, — The  same  words  were  dictated  to  the 
whole  class: — Robing  sister,  Monday,  crumbSy  bread, 
mornings  snow,  boots,  white,  coat, 

Reading  was  tested  from  the  Holborn  New  Reader, 
No,  I.,  the  lesson  chosen  being  *The  Little  Swine- 
herd ; '  and  from  Nelson's  New  Royal  Reader. 

Recitation  was  heard  separately  and  together,  the 
piece  prepared  being  *  Robin  Redbreast,'  by  William 
Allingham.  Simple  questions  were  asked,  such  as 
Why  is  the  robin  called  red-breast?  What  does 
ruddy  mean  ?  Why  are  *  the  frosty  ways  like  iron '  ? 
The  meaning  of '  plumed '  ? 

Mental  Arithmetic  c{\it%WoTis  were  asked  generally, 
and  certain  boys  selected  to  answer.^  If  I  buy  a  loaf 
for  3jd.  and  pay  for  it  with  a  shilling,  how  much 
change  must  I  have  ?  If  all  the  change  is  given  in 
halfpennies,  how  many  will  there  be?  How  many 
halfpennies  in  3jd.  ?  How  many  in  a  shilling  ? 
What  two  numbers  added  together  will  make  17  ? 
What  other  two  ?  How  many  are  5  times  6  ?  and 
so  on. 

Geography. — Easy  questions  were  asked  on  the 
meaning  of  a  map.  Which  part  is  the  north  ?  What 
do  these  wavy  lines  represent  ?  Which  is  the  north 
of  the  room  ?    Where  does  the  sun  rise  ? 

Singing, — ^A  simple  voluntary  was  pointed  on  the 
modulator,  and  the  following  time  test  written  on  the 
black-board : — 


1 


-:-  1:-|1 


1  :-|-:l    1  :1  |-:1 


Questions  were  asked  on  the  kind  of  measure.  The 
last  measure  is  noticeable  as  difficult  for  Standard  I. 
The  songs  sung  were  '  Come,  let  us  take  a  holiday,' 
and  *  Winter,  thou  art  very  cold.' 

Standard  II. 

Arithmetic,  —Two  sets  of  sums  were  dictated. 

A,  (i)  42,856  X  86. 

(2)  7,395  X  407. 

(3)  40,009  -h  9. 

(4)  20,060  —  III. 

B,  (i)  42,856  X  57. 

(2)  7,395  X  309- 

(3)  40,009  -r  8. 

(4)  20,060  —  lOI. 

Answers. —-r^.    (i)    3,685,616;    (2)    3,009,765; 

(3)  4,445  +  4;  (4)  19,949- 

B.  (i)  2,442,792;  (2)2,285,055;  (3)  5,001   -h    i; 

(4)  19,959- 

Dictation, — ^The  following  passage  was  dictated  from 
Nelson's  New  Royal  Reader,  No.  I. : — *  The  widow 
felt  glad  when  the  thought  flashed  through  her  mind. 
She  found  that  if  she  worked  an  hour  later  each  night, 
she  could  earn  enough  to  pay  for  the  oil  to  feed  the 
lamp.  So  she  sat  up  and  earned  the  money  to  buy 
the  oil.  Then  she  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  placed  it 
at  the  window  each  night.' 

Reading  was  tested  from  the  same  book  as  the 
dictation. 

English, — The  grammar  questions  were  based  on 
the  reading  lessons,  boys  being  asked  for  verbs  and 
nouns  in  the  passages  read.  The  piece  prepared  for 
recitation  was  Mrs.  Hemans'  'Casabianca,'  and  easy 
questions  were  given  on  the  meaning  of  the  story. 

Geography, — In  this  subject  the  teacher  was  allowed 
to  ask  the  questions. 

Singing.-- A  voluntary  was  pointed  on  the  modulator, 
and  the  following  time-test  sung  from  the  black- 
board : — 

1 1    :  -  :  -  1 1    ;  1    : 1    1 1    :  -  :  1    1 1    •  -  ^  -  i| 

The  songs  sung  were  'Mr,  Nobody,'  and  'To  the 
W^oods.' 

Standard  III. 

Arithmetic, — Samples  of  cards  set : — 

A.  (i)  Add  ;^88,769  15s.  8Jd.,  ;^8o7  17s.  iiid., 
;^97,096  9s.  9id.,  jC7Sfis4  i8s.  rojd.,  ;^i9  i6s.  7^d. 

(2)  Subtract  ;^io,429  15s.  6Jd.  from  ;^i  1,019 
IIS,  ojd, 

(3)  Take  19  times  190  from  half-a-million. 

(4)  There  are  ten  houses,  each  containing  12  win- 
dows with  24  panes  in  each  window,  and  9  windows 
with  20  panes  each;  and  there  are  12  houses,  each 
containing  15  windows  with  24  panes  in  each  window. 
How  many  panes  of  glass  are  there  altogether  ? 

B,  (i)  Add  ;^8o9  i8s.  6|d.,  ;£'74,98o  i6s.  9jd., 
;^87,658  9S.  iiid.,;^4,839  17s.  ioJd.,;^88  i8s.  S^d. 

(2)  From  ;;^6i,oo2  los.  6d.  take  ;^5 9,463  12s.  lold. 

(3)  A  man  has  a  holiday  of  three  weeks  at  the  sea- 
side.   The  first  week  he  spends  jC^  17s.  6d.,  the 
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second  week  he  spends  ;;^'2  12s.  6d.;  and  then  he 
finds  that  he  has  spent  30  shillings  more  than  the  half 
of  what  he  had  at  first.  How  much  has  he  left  for  the 
third  week  ? 

(4)  Divide  ^vo.  hundred  thousand  and  ten  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 

C.  (i)  Add  together ;^5 7, 098  los.  ii^d.,  ;^"68,7S4 
18s.  7|d.,  £^oi  17s.  Sjd.,  p^6,s8o  9s.  6|d.,;^47,927 
14s.  lofd. 

(2)  Divide  nine  hundred  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fi^y  by  ninety-seven. 

(3)  Take  ;;^8,922  15s.  4jd.  from  ;^90,2i2  us.  2d. 

(4)  In  a  class  of  40  boys,  fifteen  had  4  sums  right 
each,  ten  had  3  each,  eight  had  2  each,  and  the  re- 
mainder had  I  each.  How  many  sums  were  done 
right  ? 

p.  (i)  Add;^6,587  i8s.  9K,;^76,093  14s.  10 Jd., 
;^869  8s.  oid.,  ;£'84,oo8  17s.  iid.,  ;£'s,674  i6s.  8|d. 

(2)  Divide  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  by  nine  hundred  and  seven. 

(3)  Subtract  ^^7,263  os.  7id.  from  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

(4)  If  the  number  of  boys  in  a  school  were  twice 
as  many  as  it  is,  there  would  be  74  less  than  a  thou- 
sand.    How  many  does  the  school  contain  ? 

In  the  above  sums  many  of  the  amounts  were  ex- 
pressed  in  words. 

Answers:,—  ^,  (i)  ;^265,348  i8s.  iijd.;  (2) 
£i^^  15s.  5fd.;  (3)  496,390;  (4)  9.000  panes. 

B.  (i)  ^168,378  IS.  lojd. ;  (2)  ;^i,538  17s.  7id. ; 
(3)  A  2  los.  od. ;  (4)  3,968  -h  42. 

C,  (i)  ;£'i8i,265  IIS.  9d.;  (2)  9,281  -H93;  (3) 
;t 8 1,289  155.  9^.;  (4)  113  sums  right. 

/>'  (0  ;^i73,234  i6s.4id.;  (2)  993  -h  659;  (3) 
^£,2,736  19s.  4|d.;  (4)  463  boys. 

Dictation,  —  The  following  passage  was  dictated 
from  Longman's  New  Reader,  No.  3 : — 

*  But  even  the  strength  of  the  younger  lads  seemed 
to  grow  into  the  strength  of  giants  when  they  saw 
through  the  clear  water  a  p-eat  moving  mass  like 
quicksilver.  And  then  the  wild  excitement  of  hauling 
in— the  difficulty  of  it — the  chance  of  the  fish  escap- 
ing^the  warning  cries  of  Rob— the  danger  of  swamp- 
ing the  boat ! ' 

Reading  was  heard  from  Longman's  New  Reader, 
Mofiatt's  Stories  from  English  History,  and  Gill's 
Whitehall  Geographical  Reader. 

Menial  Anihmetic'mdnitd  such  questions  as— What 
are  the  factors  of  30  ?  of  48  ?  other  factors  of  same 
numbers?  How  many  farthings  in  a  shilling  ?  pence 
in  half  a-crown  ?  half-crowns  in  a  pound  ? 

English,  —  The  piece  recited  was  Longfellow's 
'  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.'  Such  questions  were  asked 
as — What  is  the  *  skipper '  ?  What  words  are  used  to 
represent  the  wind  ?  What  does  *  lashed  '  mean  ?  Why 
was  the  daughter  lashed  to  the  helm?  What  is  a 
*  scornful  laugh '  ? 

The  Grammar  was  tested  by  asking  for  the  parts  of 
speech  in  sentences  read. 


Geography, — Such  questions  were  asked  as  related 
to  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  reasons  for  manufactures  and 
other  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in  particular 
districts. 

Singing, — A  voluntary  pointed  on  the  modulator, 
including  all  the  intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and 
particularly  the  phrase  d'  ta  1  t  d'.  The  songs  sung 
were: — *The  Crystal  Spring,'  'Strike  up  a  joyful 
roundelay,'  and  *  Wanderer  through  moor  and  wild- 
wood.'  .  . 

Standard  IV. 
Arithmetic, — Specimen  cards  : — 

A,  (i)  Multiply  ;£^639  los.  0:^d.  by  609. 

(2)  Divide  ;^"272,54i  7s.  iid.  by  290. 

(3)  Reduce  i  square  mile  3  roods  3  square  yards 
to  square  feet. 

(4)  John  saves  id.  per  day,  and  James  6d.  per 
week ;  how  much  does  each  save  in  3  years  ? 

B,  {i)  Reduce  79  acres  3  roods  20  poles  5  J  square 
yards  to  square  yards. 

(2)  Divide  ;67,o6o  i8s.  lod.  by  73, 

(3.)  Find  the  cost  of  57  couples  of  rabbits  at  is.  9d. 
each. 

(4)  A  man  undertook  to  cut  27  lengths,  each  7  J 
inches,  out  of  a  plank  5J  yards  long.  How  much 
was  it  too  short  ? 

C,  (i)  Divide  ^^1,076  4s.  3jd.  by  527. 

(2)  Multiply  ;^i9  19s.  iifd.  by  749. 

(3)  How  many  times  will  a  clock  tick  in  a  day,  if 
it  ticks  once  every  half  second  ? 

(4)  How  many  lbs.  of  tea  at  3s.  4d.  per  lb.  will  cost 
the  same  as  150  lbs.  of  coffee  at  is.  4d.  per  lb.  ? 

2?.  (1)  Reduce  81  cwt.  i  qr.  9  lbs.  to  drams. 

(2)  How  much  will  i  ton  of  coals  cost  if  135  tons 
cost  ;^i8o? 

(3)  Divide  ;;^7,2S0  los.  6d.  by  23. 

(4)  How  many  hurdles  5  fl.  6  in.-  long  can  I  get 
out  of  a  fence  17  miles  5  furlongs  27  poles  long? 

Answers.— y4.  (1)  ;^389,4s6  2s.  8id. ;  (2)  ;^939 
15s.  iijd.;  (3)  17,021,097  square  feet;  (4)  John 
jQs  iSs.  3d.,  James  £z  i8s. 

B,  (i)  386,600^  square  yards  ;  (2J  £^6  14s.  4jd. 
+  57  ;    (3)  £9  19s.  6d.;    (4)  4 J  mches. 

^'  (0  £^  OS.  lod.  -H  247f.  ;  (2)  ;^i4,979 
4s.  4jd;     (3)   172,800  times;     (4)  60  lbs. 

D,  (i)  2,315,904  drams  ;  (2)  £1  6s.  8d. ; 
(3)  ;^3^S  4S.  9i<i-  +  M  ;     (4)  i7,ooi  hurdles. 

Dictation, — ^The  following  passage  was  read  out 
from  Nelson's  Royal  Reader,  No.  IV. : — 

*  Two  boys  were  apprenticed  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 
One  determined  to  make  himself  a  thorough  workman, 
the  other  "  didn't  care."  One  read  and  studied  and 
got  books  that  would  help  him  to  understand  the 
principles  of  his  trade.  He  spent  his  evenings  at 
home  reading.  His  companion  liked  to  go  with  other 
boys  to  have  a  "good  game."  "Come,"  he  often 
said  to  his  shopmate,  "  leave  your  old  books ;  come 
with  us.     What's  the  use  of  all  this  readihg  ?"  ' 

Reading  was  tested  from  Gill's  Albert  Geographical 
Reader,  Standard  IV.,  Nelson's  New  Royal  Reader, 
and  Gardiner's  Outlines  of  English  History,  Part  L 
The  boys  were  called  up,  six  at  a  time,  and  the  three 
books  were  brought  into  use  in  the  successive  groups* 
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English, — The  passage  for  recitation  was  'The 
Chase/  from  Scott's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  The  lines 
were  repeated  by  individual  children,  and  questions 
were  asked  on  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases, 
also  on  the  mountains  and  lakes  mentioned  in  the 
passage. 

Then  these  two  lines  were  taken,  as  a  grammar 
test  :— 

*  The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way .' 

Questions  asked: — How  many  verbs  are  there  in 
these  lines  ?  Which  is  the  verb  ?  Parse  *  resounded.' 
What  kind  of  adjective  is  *  deep-mouthed '  ?  What 
number  of  degrees  have  adjectives  ?  Compare  *  deep- 
mouthed.'  What  is  the  case  of  *  bloodhound's '  ?  Is 
it  singular  or  plural  ?  What  does  *  resounded  *  agree 
with  y  What  do  prepositions  govern  ?  In  what  case  ? 
Compare  *  rocky.' 

Geography, — ^What  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh  ?  What 
ports  are  on  the  Clyde  ?  Why  was  the  exhibition 
held  in  Glasgow?  Where  is  linen  made?  Name 
other  seaports  of  Scotland  ?  A  fishing  village  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  ?  A  place  noted  for  herrings  ?  A 
river  noted  for  salmon?  Why  is  the  Clyde  a  bad 
place  for  salmon  P  What  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Hebrides  ?  What  Prince  took  his  title  from  Edin- 
burgh ?  What  Prince  took  his  title  from  Connaught  ? 
Name  a  packet-station  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  Name 
some  rivers  in  Ireland.  What  is  Belfast  noted  for  ? 
Name  a  port  in  the  south.  What  are  the  chief  exports 
from  Cork?  Where  do  they  make  gloves?  What  is 
the  capital  of  Ireland  ?  Name  some  towns  in  Munster 
— in  Ulster — in  Leinster — in- Connaught. 

Name  a  river  in  British  Columbia.  •  Name  some 
Arctic  explorers.  Some  straits  and  bays  named  after 
them.  What  are  the  divisions  of  Canada  ?  What  river 
in  British  Columbia  is  noted  for  salmon  ?  Name  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  west.  Its  two  highest 
points.  What  animal  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ?  What  is  Manitoba  noted  for  ?  Why  is  it  so 
fertile?  Name  a  great  railway  in  Canada.  What 
place  would  a  farmer  be  likely  to  emigrate  to  ? 

Singing, — A  long  voluntary  was  pointed  on  the 
modulator,  and  a  few  ear-tests  given.  From  five  three- 
part  songs,  which  had  been  prepared,  three  were  chosen 
—Mendelssohn's  *The  Woods,'  Crampton's  *The  Snail,' 
and  Sieg's  *  O'er  the  limpid  azure.'  The  following 
test  was  given  for  sight-singing : — 

Key  D.  Key  G.  Key  D. 

dsnfrdnsd'    ^'sfnrfn    "Itd'sndnrlst,  d, 
and  the  following  time-test: — ■ 
|l    :-:!    |l    :-.l:      |l    :L1:1    1 1    :•      :  1    j 

Standard  V. 
^r/M;//^//V I— Specimen  Cards: — 

A.  (i)  AddJ-h|  +  ?+?. 

(2)  Make  out  the  following  bill: — 2  J  lbs.  at  33.  per 
lb.,  ^  lb.  at  IS.  9d.  per  lb.,  12  lbs.  at  gjd.  per  lb., 
8  lbs.  at  2jd.  per  lb.,  108  lemons  at  rod.  per  dozen. 

(3)  Find  the  cost  of  29  qrs.  7  bush*  i  peck  at  ;^3 
per  quarter. 


(4)  A  train  carried  80  first-class  passengers  at  3d. 
per  mile,  160  second-class  passengers  at  i^.  per  mile, 
and  240  third-class  passengers  at  id.  per  mile.  What 
will  all  the  fares  amount  to  for  a  journey  of  65  miles  ? 

B,  (i)  If  18  men  mow  a  field  in  12  days,  how  long 
will  it  take  9  men  to  do  it  ? 

(2)  Find  the  cost,  by  practice,  of  laying  a  telegraph 
wire  measuring  3  miles,  7  furlongs,  8  poles,  at  id.  per 
yard  for  the  wire  and  jQ^  los.  for  the  labour. 

(3)  Take  ^  from  the  sum  of  f  and  f . 

(4)  Make  a  bill  for  120  eggs  at  9d.  a  dozen,  is^lbs. 
at  5^d.  per  lb.,  14  lbs.,  at  3d.  per  lb.,  56  lbs.  at  7|d. 
per  lb.,  and  19J  lbs.  at  7d,  per  lb. 

Ansivers:  A.  (i)  ixW  (*)  7s.  6d,  +  si<J-  + 
9s.  6d.  +  IS.  8d.  +  7s.  6d  =  £1  6s.  7id.  (3) 
^89  14s.  4jd.     (4)  ;^i9S. 

B,  (i)  24  days.  (2)  ;^33  2s.  (3)  $.  (4) 
7s.  6d.  +  7s.  ijd.  +  3s.  6d,  +  ;^i   i6s.  2d.  +  iis.  4jd. 

Composition,  This  was  examined  by  the  inspector 
telling  the  following  anecdote,  and  requiring  the  boys 
to  reproduce  it : 

*  An  artist  once  visited  a  remote  part  of  Scotland, 
and,  seeing  some  dogs  in  a  village,  made  some  sketches 
of  them  in  his  note  book.  The  next  day  when  he 
went  into  the  village  to  pursue  his  search  for  sketches, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  the  dogs  drowned 
in  a  pool.  Noticing  a  little  boy  carrying  a  dog  to  a 
pool,  he  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it, 
and  the  boy  replied  that  he  had  been  sent  to  drown 
it.  He  afterwards  sought  the  reason  of  this  whole- 
sale drowning  of  dogs,  and  was  told  that  the  villagers 
had  taken  him  for  an  exciseman,  and  they  were  afraid 
they  would  be  fined  for  keeping  dogs  without  a  license ; 
so  they  had  drowned  their  dogs  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tax. 

Standard  VI. 

Arithmetic:  The    boys    being    intermingled    with 
Standard  V.,  the  same  set  of  sums  was  given  to  all. 
(i)  Add  T^^  ton  +  5^^  cwt.  ■{■  $^^  lbs.  +  14J  ozs. 

(2)  Find  the  value  of 

18-20725 +  33-25 -I- 718968— 16-28975. 

(3)  The  interest  on  ;(^i,45o  for  two  years  is 
;^io8  15s.    What  is  the  rate  of  interest? 

(4)  One  man  earns  as  much  as  three  boys,  and 
four  men  and  five  boys  working  together  earn  £2  2s.  6d. 
in  one  day.    What  will  one  man  and  one  boy  earn  ? 

Answers:  (i)  5  cwt.  iqr.  8  lbs.  (2)  719003*1675. 
(3)  3I  per  cent.     (4)  7s.  6d.  +  2S.  6d.=ios. 

Composition, — Different  exercises  were  given  to 
different  boys.  The  following  were  some  of  the  subjects 
set: — 

A,  An  account  of  an  excursion  into  the  country. 

B,  A  visit  to  the  seaside. 

C,  The  children's  Jubilee  celebration  in  Hyde-park. 

D,  Railway  bookstalls. 

E,  What  trade  would  you  like  to  be  ? 

Standards  V.  and  VI. 

These  two  Standards  having  been  taught  as  one 
class  were  in  most  other  subjects  examined  together. 

Reading  was  tested  by  reading  from  Longmans'  New 
Standard  Reader,  No.  5,  and  Longmans'  New  Geo- 
graphical Reader,  Standard  VI. 
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English. — Individual  boys  recited  passages  from  the 
piece  prepared,  namely,  the  Quarrel  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius  from  *  Julius  Ccesar.'  Simple  questions 
were  asked  on  the  meaning. 

Grammar  was  examined  orally  by  questions  on 
sentences  read.  Thus,  'Suddenly  his  grave  face 
lighted  up,  and  his  stern  grey  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.' 
How  many  sentences  are  there  ?    Which  are  they  ? 

*  Far  away  along  the  eastern  sky  he  saw  a  bristling  line 
of  tall  masts,  with  a  flag,  which  he  knew  well,  floating 
out  over  them/  Which  is  the  principal  sentence  ? 
Parse  Far^  away^  cilong^  sky^  which,  and  other  words. 

Analyse  *  And  attempts  to  throw  off*  his  new  master, 
who  sits  calmly  on  his  back.' 

,  In  the  word  unfortunately,  what  is  un  1  What  does 
it  mean  ?   What  \s  lyf  What  does  it  do  to  the  word  ? 

Geography, — The  course  approved  and  prepared 
included  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  the  question- 
ing was  confined  to  Africa,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
class  was  allowed  to  put  some  of  the  questions. 

What  important  physical  feature  is  there  in  Eg>'pt  ? 
What  natural  phenomenon  is  remarkable  there  ?  What 
extent  of  country  is  affiected  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile?  What  part  of  the  Nile  has  been  lately  ex- 
plored? Name  some  of  the  famous  travellers  in 
Africa.  What  is  Africa  sometimes  called  ?  Why  is  it 
called  the  *  Dark  Continent  ? '  How  are  the  mountains 
situated  ?  What  mountains  are  in  the  north  ?  What 
kind  of  country  lies '  south  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  ? 
What  plague  is  now  prevailing  in  North  Africa,  in 
Algiers  ?  ^Vhe^e  did  Carthage  formerly  stand  ?  What 
town  is  now  near  its  site?  Do  the  extreme  heat  and 
drought  prevent  communication  amongst  natives  as 
they  do  amongst  Europeans  ?  Where  is  the  Orange 
River  ?  Why  is  it  so  called  ?  Describe  the  navigation 
of  the  Orange  River  ? 

Three  maps,  approved  the  previous  year,  had 
been  prepared  for  drawing  from  memory,  namely: 
India,  New  Zealand,  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
These  were  allotted  to  the  boys  in  rotation  and  drawn 
on  paper. 

Singing : — The  note  and  time  tests  on  the  black- 
board were  the  same  for  Standards  V.  and  VI.  as 
those  given  for  Standard  IV.  A  few  ear  tests  were 
given  by  the  Inspector,  and  a  rather  long  voluntary 
pointed  on  the  modulator.     The  songs  sung  were 

*  The  Hardy  Norseman,'  *  The  Switzer'sSong  of  Home,' 
and  '  The  Swabian  Trooper's  Song.' 

Stage  I. 

Algebra, — (i)  Subtract  the  sum  of  ^a—2b  and 
2b  +  y  from  5^ — ^  +  2c, 

(2)  Simplify  a:2  -  [9  -  {3^*  +  5  -  (4^-  -|-  x'^)]  ],  and 
find  the  numerical  value  when  ^=2. 

(3)  Divide  x^—f^x^ -H  2fqx^q^  by  x^^-px-q^, 

(4)  Multiply  together  at+i,  .v-2,  and  x  +  ^. 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  the  power  of  a  quantity,  and 
what  by  a  root  ? 

Stage  II. 

(1)  Find  the  L.C.M.  o{ 4{a:^-^ax),  i2{ax'^-x% 
and  i8(a2-Ar2). 

(2)  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following : — 

3_^-l4_^-*i7-5]i^ 


(3)  Synplify. 


2b 


a-b    a^-b^'^a^-b 

(4)  Divide  £i(i  between  A  and  B  so  that  B's 
share  may  be  3]^  times  A's  share. 

(5)  Multiply 


x^a 


Answers:!,  (i)  2a—b-c,  (2)  — at— 4  =  —6. 
(3)  x^^px^-q.  (4)  .v3-H2^2^5A--6.  (s)  If  a 
given  quantity  is  multiplied  by  itself  any  number  of 
times,  the  result  is  called  a  power  of  the  given  quantity. 
Thus  a  X  tf =rt^  is  the  second  power  of  « ;  ax  ax  az=.cfi 
is  the  third  power,  and  so  on.  a  is  called  the  first 
power.  A  root  of  a  given  quantity  is  such  a  quantity 
that  if  multiplied  by  itself  an  indicated  number  of 
times  it  would  produce  the  given  quantity.  Thus  a 
is  a  root  of  a^,  and  of  c^ ;  of  d^  it  is  the  square  root, 
of  €^  it  is  the  cube  root. 


II.  (1)    36^2    (^2-^2), 
(4)  A  £%  B  ;^28.     (5) 


(2)    20.       (3) 


a^b 


x-\-a 
0:2 +  a« 


^ttpil  %v^t\tx^  preparation  f  iijpf^w. 


The  following  is  a  test  paper  for  the  pupil  teachers 
whose  year  ends  in  April.  It  covers  about  half  the 
year's  work.  Every  pupil  teacher  should  try  the 
paper  within  the  time  specified.  A  goodly  and 
increasing  number  of  the  October  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  our  offer  to  examine,  correct  and  revise 
their  papers.  We  renew  the  offer.  Head  teachers 
wishing  to  get  an  independent  opinion  of  the  work  of 
their  pupil  teachers,  and  a  judgment  based  upon 
comparison  with  the  work  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country;  or  pupil  teachers  working  the  questions  at 
home,  will  have  their  t)apers  returned  post  free  by  the 
end  of  November  if  they  will  forward  their  answers 
with  a  postal  order  for  one  shilling  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Practical  Teacher y  4,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.,  by  the  loth  of  the  month. 


HALF  YEARLY  TEST  PAPER  FOR  PUPIL 
TEACHERS  WHOSE  YEAR  ENDS  IN  APRIL. 

Directions. 

t.  Write  on  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  And  on  one  side  only. 

2»  At  the  top  of  each  half  sheet  write  your  name  in  full,  tli6 
full  address  of  your  school,  and  the  year  the  papers  of  which 
you  are  taking. 

3.  Do  not  write  the  questions,  but  prefix  to  each  answer  the 
number  of  the  question  to  which  it  corresponds. 

4.  Do  not  use  any  book  or  writing  from  which  answers  may 
be  copied. 

5.  Keep  strictly  to  the  time  allowed. 

6.  If  you  have  not  time  to  answer  all  the  questions,  choose 
those  you  can  answer  best ;  but  do  not  omit  the  whole  of  any 
one  subject. 

7.  If  you  wish  them  examined,  corrected,  and  valued,  send 
them  to  the  office  of  the  *  Practical  Teacher,'  Pilgrim 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  together  with  a  shilling  postal  order,  not 
later  than  the  loth  November.  They  will  be  returned  post 
free. 
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END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

(Three  atid  a  half  hours  allowed,) 

Arithmetic. 

(Do  three  questions  only,  including  question  4^  if  you  can,) 

MALES  ONLY* 

t.  Define  clearly*— »Fi//^r  P'r action,  Mixed  Fraction j  Proper 
Praction,  Improper  Fraction,  Give  examples  of  each,  and 
classify  these  fractions  in  the  order  of  tneir  magnitude  : — 

iA,H»».   (30) 

2.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  218,484  and  73,170,  and  the  L.C.M. 
of  20,  27,  28,  35,  45  and  63.    (30) 

3.  Reduce  2 J  guineas  to  the  fraction  of  £\\x  and  express 
3  roods  15  poles  as  the  fraction  of  an  acre.    (30) 

4.  One  ounce  Troy  of  gold  is  worth  ^3  17s,  lojd. ;  find  the 
Value  of  a  ton  of  gold.    (40) 

FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  3  acres,  i  rood,  3  poles,  ic^  sq.  yds.  of 
land  at  J^\  10  per  acre.    (30) 

2.  Find  by  practice  the  cost  of  2,510  lambs  at  14s.  7^.  each. 

(30) 

3.  Coal  is  bought  at  24s.  per  ton  and  sold  for  25s.  6d. ;  how 
Inany  tons  must  be  sold  per  year  to  realize  an  income  of  /  350? 

(30; 

4t  A  Billl— loj  yds.  ribbon  at  2^.  per  yd.,  13H  yd««  of 
talico  at  8d.  per  yd.,  106  reels  of  cotton  at  8d.  per  doz., 
10  pieces  of  tape  at  2jd«  per  piece  and  one  umbrella  at  los.  6d. 

(40) 

Geogfraphy. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  three  questions  only.) 

t.  Draw  a  map  of  the  six  northern  counties  of  England,  or  of 
Ireland.    Insert  parallels  and  meridians.     (30) 

2.  *  England  is  the  chief  commercial  country  of  the  world.' 
Prove  this,  and  give  a  list  of  the  chief  English  ports,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  trade.    (25) 

3.  Name  the  chief  agricultural  districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  say  what  are  the  chief  crops  of  each.     (25) 

4.  'England  is  a  well-watered  country.*  How  would  you 
show  this  to  a  class  ?    Trace  the  course  of  any  English  river. 

(25) 

Grammar. 
{Anstuer  questions  /  and 2,  and  otte  other  qttestion.) 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  Ti\^\vt, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  tnmtng, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam^s  misty  lights 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning, 

t.  Analyse  the  above  four  lines.     (25) 

i.  Parse  the  words  in  italics.     (35) 

3.  Give  six  examples  of  the  endings  of  English  abstract  nouns. 
With  examples.  Say  out  of  what  kind  of  words  the  nouns  are 
formed.     (20) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  relcUive  pronoun,  antecedent,  reflexive 
prottotm,  passive  voice,  and  abstract  noun  f  Give  examples  of 
these,  ana  write  sentences  containing  them.     (20) 

Composition. 

(Recui  the  following  story  ome  only,  and  then  write  it  from 
memory,) 

When  Agrippa  was  in  a  private  station  he  was  accused  by 
one  of  his  serx'ants  of  having  spoken  injuriously  of  Tiberius,  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Emperor  to  be  exposed  in  chains  before 
the  palace  cate.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  Agrippa  be- 
came exceedinglv  thirsty.  Seeing  a  servant  of  Caligula  pass  by 
with  a  pitcher  of  water,  he  called  to  him  and  entreated  leave  to 
drink.  The  peasant  presented  the  pitcher  with  much  courtesy, 
and  Agrippa,  having  allayed  his  thirst,  said  to  him,  'Assure 
thyself  that  if  I  get  out  of  this  captivity  I  will  one  day  pay  thee 


weU  for  this  glass  of  water.'  Tiberias  dying,  his  successor  soon 
after  not  only  set  Agrippa  at  liberty,  but  made  him  kin^  of 
Judsca.  In  this  high  situation  Agrippa  was  not  unmindful  ot  the 
glass  of  water  given  to  him  when  a  captive.  He  immediately 
sent  for  his  benefactor,  and  made  him  comptroller  of  his  house- 
hold.    (40) 

History. 

(Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Who  were  the  Ancient  Britons,  Romans,  Picts  and  Scots, 
Danes,  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  ?  Give  dates  of  the  coming 
of  these  to  England.     (25) 

2.  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  Roman  works  itf 
Britain.  What  remains  of  their  occupation  may  still  be  found, 
and  where*?    (25) 

3.  Name  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Saxon  or  British  tribes, 
and  give  a  short  description  of  four  of  them.     (30) 

4.  What  historical  events  of  the  period  of  history  you  are 
studying  are  connected  with  the  Ty/ie  and  Solwav,  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,,  the  Grampians,  Ethandune,-Athelney,  York?    (25) 

END  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
(  Three  and  a  Jialf  hours  allowed,) 
EucUd. 

MALES  ONLY. 

(Answer  two  questions,  including  question  3,  if  you  can.) 

1.  Write  out  Euclid,  Book  I.,  Prop.  5.     (20) 

2.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  is 
greater  than  either  of  the  interior  opposite  angles.     (20) 

3.  Enunciate  the  Seventh  proposition  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid.  Draw  the  figures  for  the  three  cases,  and  say  why  the 
third  case  needs  no  demonstration.     (30) 

Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

{Answer  Questions  1  and  2,  and  one  other  question, ) 

^  Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  becomes  not  the  rest  of  stones 
which,  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed  and  thunder-stricken^ 
maintain  their  majesty,  but  when  the  stream  is  silent  and  the 
storm  passed,  suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them,  and  the  lichen  to 
feed  on  them,  and  ewe  ploughed  down  to  dust.* — Ruskin, 

1.  Analyse  the  above  passage.     (30) 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics.    (30) 

3.  Paraphrase  the  passage.    (20) 

4.  Write  a  composition  on  the  *  Moods  of  Verbs.*    (20) 

Geogfraphy. 
(Answer  three  questions  only, ) 

1.  Draw  a  full  map  of  Spain  and  Portugal  or  Sweden  and 
Norway.     (30) 

2.  Name  the  principal  European  rivers.  Describe  fully  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Rhone.     (25) 

3.  Describe  fully  the  physical  features  of  France  or  Italy.  (25) 

4.  Where  and  what  are— Lyons,  Geneva,  Basel,  Metz, 
St.  Etienne,  Badajos,  Douro,  Mansanarcs,  Maladclta,  Matter- 
horn.     (25) 

SECOND    PAPER. 

( Two  hours  atui  a  half  allowed,) 

[Needlework  for  girls  takes  one  hour.] 

Arithmetic. 

MALES  ONLV4 

(Do  three  sums  only, ) 

I.  In  what  time  will  ;f244  is.  8d.  amount  to  ;f253  4s.  Sjd* 
at  3  per  cent,  simple  interest  ?    (30) 
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2.  Find  to  the  nearest  farthing  the  compound  interest  on 
;f45o  6s.  8d.  for  two  years  at  2  per  cent.,  interest  being  payable 
halt-yearly.     (30) 

3.  Two  friends  during  a  walk  take  steps  of  2j|  and  2\\  feet 
respectively.  If  they  start  in  step,  how  far  will  they  have 
walked  before  they  are  in  step  again,  and  how  many  steps  will 
each  have  taken  ?    (30) 

4.  The  annual  consumption  of  brandy  in  a  country  is  450,000 
gallons,  and  the  duty  is  9s.  2d.  per  gallon ;  duty  is  reduced  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  consumption  then  increases  8  per  cent. ;  how  is 
the  revenue  affected  ?    (40) 

Females. 
{Answer  the  Questions  set  for  First  Year  Males.) 

History. 

(Atisiuer  three  questiofis  only,) 

1.  What  were  the  Crusades?  Give  a  full  account  of  the 
connection  of  any  of  our  English  kings  with  them.     (25) 

2.  State  the  chief  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  and  say  how 
it  was  obtained.     (30) 

3.  Give  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    (25) 

4.  What  were — The  Domesday  Book,  Curfew,  New  Forest, 
Feudal  System  ?    (25) 

Teaching:. 

(AnsTvcr  two  questions  only, ) 

t.  Explain  as  to  a  Third  Standard  the  meaning  of  the 
following  Old  English  proverbs :— • 

' '  Good  beginning  makes  good  ending.' 
•  111  weeds  grow  apace.' 
'  A  stout  heart  is  worth  more  than  a  steel  blade.'    (20) 

2.  Describe  your  method  of  giving  a  reading  lesson.  Give 
the  reasons  for  adopting  your  method.    (20) 

3.  What  plan  do  you  adopt  in  the  Infant  Class  to  teach  the 
children  to  spell  ?    (20) 

4.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
children  to  write?  What  are  the  advantages  of  head-line 
copy-books  ?    (20) 

END   OF   THIRD   YEAR. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

(  Three  hours  and  a  half  allowed. ) 

Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 
(Answer  two  questions  only^  including  question  3  if  you  can,) 

1.  Write  out  the  two  corollaries  to  the  thirty-second  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid,  Book  I.    (20) 

2.  The  straight  lines  which  join  the  extremities  of  equal  and 
parallel  straight  lines  are  themselves  equal  and  parallel     (20) 

3.  Find  a  point  in  the  base  of  a  triangle  such  that  if  straight 
lines  be  drawn  from  it  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  and 
terminated  by  them,  they  shall  be  equal.     (30) 

Algebra. 

MALES  ONLY. 
[^Answer  two  questions  only,) 

1.  Evaluate  the  following  expressions  when  «  =  9  and  jc  =  7. 

(I)  lAa  -  [^  -  5  {a  +  3  (a  -  x)]  ] 

SJ  a  —  X 

2.  From  5  [(a  -  d)  -  {c  +  d)]  take  2  [2  (rt  +  ^)  -  3  (r  -  d)]. 

(25) 

3.  Add  together  the  following  quotients  :— 

g;//-  —  «'    w*  4-  5/////  +  6u^    ///^—  16/*-    f/r  —  mu  —  12//' 
^m  —  n  '         m  +  2n         '    m  +  4;/  '         n  —  4// 

4.  Show  that  Jf  (4P+  I)  (jc  +  2)  (JT  -h  3)  +  I  =  (jt«  f  3J:  -f  i)». 

(25) 


(25) 


Mensuration. 

MALES  ONLY. 

1.  Calculate  by  duodecimals  the  area  of  a  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  8  ft.  9  in.  10  pts.  and  5  ft.  6  in.  7  pts.     (20) 

2.  Each  side  of  a  rhombus  is  120  yards,  and  one  of  its  angles 
is  60".  Find  the  area  of  the  rhombus  in  acres  to  two  decimal 
places.    (20) 

Arithmetic. 

FEMALES  ONLY. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  '2272  of  ;^I4  6s.  sJd.     (30) 

2.  What  decimal. is  equal  to 

I*  ^  {(A  X  .i)  - -•  J    ^^) 

3.  Multiply  21*945  by  '0508  and  divide  •68921  by '0041     (30) 

4.  On  a  railway  there  are  30  telegraph  posts  to  a  mile.  If  a 
train  passes  17  of  these  in  a  minute,  at  what  rate  per  hour  is  it 
travelling  ?    (30) 

Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

(Answer  questions  i  atui  2,  and  one' other  question.) 

1.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage  ; — 

Like  a  morning  breeze. 
Which  blows  in  summer  from  the  gates  of  dawn 
Across  the  fields  of  spice,  and  7uakes  to  life 
Their  slumbering -penMrne  through  this  silent  land 
Of  whispering  voices  and  of  half  closed  eyes. 
Where  scarce  a  footstep  sounds,  nor  any  strain 
Of  earthly  song — thou  earnest, — Morris. 

2.  Analyse  it  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  *Only  transitive  verbs  have  a  passive  voice.'  Explain 
this.    Is  there  any  exception  to  the  rule  ?    If  so,  give  examples. 

4.  What  is  a  derivative  i  How  are  many  of  our  words 
formed  ?  Give  a  list  of  a  dozen  words,  each  having  a  different 
Latin  prefix.  State  their  meaning,  and,  if  possible,  how  they 
are  formed. 

Geogjaphy. 

MALES  AND   FEMALES. 

(Ansjoer  three  questions^  including  question  /.) 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  the  Eastern  coast 
of  Asia,  or  of  Siberia.    Insert  parallels  and  meridians  if  possible. 

(30) 

2.  What  are  the  chief  countries  of  Asia  ?  Give  their  capitals, 
the  rivers  on  which  they  stand,  and  state  anything  you  can 
about  the  towns.     (25) 

3.  Describe  with  full  particulars  the  mountain  system  of  Asia. 

(25) 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  climate,  the  productions,  and  the 
people  of  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  Western  Africa,  Egypt,  or 
Southern  Africa.     (25) 

SECOND  PAPER. 

( Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed,) 

[Needlework  for  Females.     One  hour,] 

Arithmetic. 

MALES  ONLY. 
(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  The  3  p.m.  express  from  Paddington  to  Exeter  stops  first 
at  Swindon,  77J  miles  distant,  at  4.27  p.m.  The  whole  journey 
is  194  miles,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  time  is  expended  m  stop- 
pages.   At  what  time  is  the  train  due  at  Exeter  ?    (30) 

2.  A  person  has  ;£'5,ooo  stock  in  the  3  per  cents.,  which  he 
sells  out  and  invests  in  the  3  per  cents,  at  87J,  thus  increasing 
his  income  by  £^.    Find  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents.     (30) 

3.  Find  the  present  value  of  ;^8o8  is.  4d.  due  3  years  and 
9  months  hence,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest.    (30) 

4.  Give  the  formulae  for  finding  the  fourth  when  any  three  of 
the  foUowng  are  given  : — rate,  time,  principal,  interest. 

Find  the  compound  interest  on  £i2$6  los.  for  2  years,  at  3 J 
per  cent,    (40) 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

I.  What  events  led  to  the  revolution  in  1688?  Give  dates 
and  particulars  of  the  revolution.  .  (25) 
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2.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Debt  in  England?  During  what  years  or  periods  was  it 
largely  increased  ?    Why  ?    (25) 

3.  Make  a  genealogical  table  of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and 
Hanover.  Say  what  claim  the  latter  had  to  the  throne  of 
England.     (25) 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  chief  writers  and  soldiers  of  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne.     (30) 

Teaching^. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
{Atiswer  hoo  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  full  notes  of  matter  for  a  lesson  on  Adverbs ;  A 
River;  Mountains  ;  or.  An  Apple  (for  Infants).     (20) 

2.  What  apparatus  would  you  use  in  giving  a  lesson  on  a 
River  to  the  Second  Standard  ?  Explain  the  use  of  each  part  of 
the  apparatus.     (20) 

3.  What  is  an  Abacus  ?    How  do  you  use  it  ?    (20) 

4.  Of  what  value  is  Mental  Arithmetic  ? 

How  often  should  lessons  be  given  in  it  ?    When  ?    (20) 

END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR. 

FIRST    PAPER, 
(  Three  and  a  half /tours  allowed,) 
Euclid. 

MALES  ONLY. 
(Ans7ver  two  questions^  Uuluding  No.  3,  if  you  can.) 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares 
on  the  whole  line  and  on  one  of  the  parts  are  equal  to  twice 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together 
with  the  square  on  the  other  part.     (20) 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
on  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts, 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts.     (20) 

3.  The  square  on  the  excess  of  one  straight  line  above 
another  is  less  than  the  squares  on  the  two  lines  by  twice  their 
rectangle.     (30) 

Algebra. 
{^Answer  two  questions,  including  Question  j,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms  : — 

^  +  3jf2  _  8jc  -  24 

Find  the  L.C.M.  and  G.C.M.  of 
6^=*  +  gH  -  ii<7^«  -  6^;  and  6a»  +  lia'^d  -^  aV^  -  6^.     (20) 

2.  There  is  a  number  such  that  the  square  of  the  next  higher 
number  exceeds  the  square  of  the  next  lower  number  by  120. 
Find  the  number.     (20) 

3.  Solve  the  equations : — 

(«)  -dr  — :??fL-:;^5  =  .2^  +  8.9. 
•5 

{b)  24r  +  7;/  =  13 ;  6y  —  5JJ  =  38.     (30) 

Mensuration. 
{Answer  one  question,) 

1.  The  radius  of  a  circular  arc  is  2  ft.  11  in.  ;  find  the  length 
of  its  chord.    (20) 

2.  A  rule  to  find  the  weight  of  a  solid  iron  ball  is  : 

*  Multiply  the  cube  of  the  diameter  expressed  in  inches 
by  9  ana  divide  by  64 ;   the  result  will  give  the  weight 
required  in  pounds.' 
Assuming  the  truth  of  the  above  rule,  find  the  weight  in 
ounces  of  a  cubic  foot  of  iron.     (20) 

Arithmetic. 

FEMALES  ONLY. 

(Aftswer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Find  the  amount  of  £200  i6s.  8d.  in  2}  years  at  3  J  per 
cent,  simple  interest.     (30) 

2.  The  debts  of  a  bankrupt  amount  to  £2^016,  and 
his  assets  to  ;f  1,764  ;  how  much  do  his  creditors  lose  iri^he 
pound  ?    (30) 

3.  A  merchant  gains  30  per  cent,  on  one- third  of  his  capital, 
45  per  cent,  on  one-fourth,  and  loses  15  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
mamder  ;  what  is  his  gain  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital.     (40) 

4.  If  four  men  mow  15  acres  in  10  days  of  7  hours  each,  in 
how  many  days  of  6 J  hours  can  7  men  mow  19]  acres?    (30) 


Grammar. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
[Answer  questions  1  a  fid  2,  aful  two  other  questions.) 

1.  *  He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent  prop,  both  arms  stretched  out 

wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  centre,  that  goes  to  each 
side.*    A*.  Browning. 
Analyse  the  above  passage.     (20) 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,     (20) 

3.  A\Tiat  classes  of  words  in  the  English  language  are  Saxon  ? 
Give  a  full  answer.    (20) 

4.  Explain  nominative  absolute,  nominative  of  address,  nomi- 
native in  apposition ;  passive  voice ;  complementary  predicate  ; 
complex  sentence.     (20) 

5.  Name  any  three  great  writers  of  English  poetry,  and  write 
a  short  biography  of  one  of  them,     (20) 

Geog^raphy. 

{Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Why  is  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  colder  than 
the  Pacific  coast  ?    (25) 

2.  Describe  the  great  lakes  of  North  America,     (25) 

3.  What  sort  of  a  climate  has  Brazil  ?  Why  ?  Name  the 
chief  physical  features  of  Brazil.    (25) 

4.  What  are  monsoons?  Where  arc  they  found?  What 
other  winds  do  you  know  anything  of  ?    (25) 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Ttvo  hours  atui  a  half  alloioed. 

[Needlework  for  Females.     One  hour.] 

Arithmetic 

MALES. 
(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  At  what  time  between  3  and  4  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand 
of  a  watch  at  right  angles  to  the  hour  hand  ?    (30) 

2.  A  square  field  contains  2k  acres.  The  cost  of  making  a 
path  is  IS  6d.  per  sq.  yard.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  a  path 
three  yards  wide  inside  the  field  round  the  boundary  ?    (30) 

3.  What  rate  of  interest  per  annum  does  a  man  get  for  his 
money  when  in  discounting  a  bill  due  in  10  months  he  deducts  as 
discount  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  his  bill  ?    (30) 

4.  Define  Stocks,  Consols^  and  Annuities. 

I  invest  equal  sums  in  a  Four  per  Cent.  Stock,  and  in  a  Three 
per  Cent.  Stock,  and  get  5  per  cent,  for  my  money ;  the  Four 
per  Cents,  are  at  90;  what  is  the  price  of  the  Three  per 
Cents,?    (40) 

History. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 
(Answer  three  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  English 
possessions  in  France.     (25) 

2.  What  kings  of  England  suffered  a  violent  death  ?  What 
kings  were  deposed  ? 

3.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.    (25) 

4.  What  led  to  the  Peninsular  War?  Who  were  engaged  in  it  ? 
What  were  the  chief  engagements,  with  dates  ?    (30) 

Teaching. 

(AnsTifer  two  questions  only.) 

1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  The  Tides ;  The  Moon  ;  Ocean 
Currents.     (20) 

2.  Name  and  classify  some  of  the  difficulties  of  English 
spelling,  with  examples.  Show  how  you  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  class.     (20) 

3.  How  do  you  teach  writing  ?  Compare  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  head-line  copybooks.     (20) 

FOR  TEACHERS  IN  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  The  Apple  ;  The  Bear ;  or 
A  Letter.     (20) 

2.  Describe  a  lesson  in  paper  folding.    (20) 

3.  How  do  you  teach  reading  ?    (20) 
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BY    MRS.    J.    D.     HARRIS. 


New  and  Well-fiti'ing  Heel  for  Stocking. 


This  new  heel  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  ones.  By  the  insertion  of  the  litlle  gusset  at 
the  back,  the  actual  shape  of  the  foot  is  followed,  and, 
more  play  being  allowed,  the  wool  is  less  stretched,  and 
consequently  wears  much  better. 

We  will  suppose  the  sock  or  stocking  reduced  at  the 
ancle  to  81  stitches.  Put  42  on  the  instep  pin,  18  each 
side  the  seam  stitch  on  the  heel  pin. 

To  commence  the  HeeL 
Knit  17.     Pick  up  a  loop.    (This  loop  should  be  the 


A. 


stitch  of  the  last  round.     By  increasing  in  this  way 

you  avoid  making  a  hole.)     Knit  i,  seam  i,  knit  i. 

Pick  up  a  loop.     Knit  17. 
Purl  the  reverse  row. 
The  same  as  A. 
Ditto. 
Now  knit  backwards  and  forwards  till    you  have 

10  loops  at  the  side. 

To  Round  the  HeeL 

Reduce  once  each  side  the  seam  stitch  on  the  right 
side  till  you  have  only  29  stitches  on  the  pin. 

To  Turn  the  HeeL 

E.     Purl  17.     Purl  2   together.    Turn  the  pin.     Knit  6. 
Knit  2  together.    Turn  the  pin.     Purl  6.     Purl  2 
together. 
When  all  the  stitches  are  taken  up,  pick  up  18  loops, 
add  4  from  the  instep  pin.     The  same  the  other  side. 


B. 
C. 


D. 


RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  Ofu  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  firom  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3.  e- When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper, 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  legibly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  oflBce  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — '  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street ^  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


General 

1.  Student.  •The  solution  of  your  query  appeared  in  our 
issue  for  July. 

2.  J.  W.  G. — Yes  he  was  right  in  refusing  a  labour  certificate 
to  a  boy  who  had  only  passed  in  two  out  of  the  three  subjects 
required  in  Standard  I V,  The  authority  for  this  is  of  course 
the  code.  If  you  refer  to  Article  102,  you  will  find  that  certifi- 
cates are  given  to  those  who  rtach  the  standard.  But  to  reach 
a  standard  is  defined  to  be  passing  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  that  is,  in  the  three  R*s. 

3.  H.  Mellor. — You  cannot  do  better  than  use  Hygiene,  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  supplementing  your  reading  as  therein  directed, 
if  you  want  to  extend  it. 

4.  Student. — (i)  Your  query  is  evidently  incorrect.  If  both 
paid  ready  money,  the  stationer  would  gain  ^  of  loo,  or  ii}  per 
cent.  As  he  is  allowed  longer  credit  than  the  retail  customer, 
his  profit  must  therefore  be  greater  ;  but  the  answer  sent  is  less. 
Will  you  kindly  forward  your  query  again  ?  (2)  Many  thanks 
for  the  solution  sent. 

5.  X, — Yours  and  seme  others  next  month. 


6.  E.  S.  L.  M.— See  Rule  2  of  the  Query  Column. 

7.  A.  Thornton. — Your  query  is  under  consideration,  but  it 
seems  like  proving  an  abstract  quantity  equal  to  a  concrete 
quantity. 

8.  Country. — Your  case  is  important,  and  we  therefore 
refer  you  to  the  new  Science  and  Art  Directory,  page  30,  where 
it  says,  *  In  order  to  obtain  pajrment  on  the  result  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  subject  of  science,  a  teacher  must  have  obtained  a /r.«/ 
class  in  the  May  examinations,  or  what  is  reckoned  as  equivalent 
by  the  Department?  You  must  get  a  first  class.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  teachers  should  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  All 
who  want  to' teach  must  be  anxious  to  learn. 

9.  Lknn. — We  will  enquire  further.  The  hoods  are  noticed 
in  many  almanacs  and  books  of  reference. 

10.  Su Hsc R IB ER.— Second  year  men  will  not  have  to  tuke 
mental  arithmetic.  The  writing  is  only  po6r,  exhibiting  many 
faults  in  short  space.  You  have  not  practised  in  the  way  we 
always  recommend,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  disappointed. 
The  small  hand  is  a  little  better.  60  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent 
respectively. 
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11.  Mechanic— A  vessel  contains  mercury,  and  over  the 
mercury  lo  inches  depth  of  water.  Find  to  one  decimal  place 
the  pressure  on  a  square  inch  at  the  follcwipg  depths  below 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

(i)  Six  inches. 

(2)  One  foot. 

(3)  Three  feet ;  having  given  i  foot  =  looo  ounces ;  pressure 
15  lbs.  on  a  souare  inch,  the  density  of  mercury  13 J  times  that 
of  water.    (BtackU^s  *  Mechanics.') 

Consider  that  the  total  pressure  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
pressures. 

In  the  first  case  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  15  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
And  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  jVW  X  ^?S^  =  "^  »f  »» 

Total  15-2  „ 
In  the  second  case  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  15  „  ,, 

The  pressure  of  the  water  is  j  JJ^  x  ^^%^ 

„  mercury  is  =  —^jl^     X  JJg^ 

The  pressure  of  water  and  mercury 

=  ifri  X  Jfja  =     ,.3  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
.•.  The  total  pressure  =  16-3    ,,  ,, 

In  the  third  case  the  pressure  of  air  is  15    ,,  ,, 

That  of  the  water  and  mercury  together 
_  26  X  13^  +  10        ,000 
I72"8  ^     ^' 

=   Nh  X  m^  =  I3-I 
/,  Total  =  28*1  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

12.  H.  B. — A  body  projected  horizontally  from  the  top  of  a 
cliff  with  a  velocity  of  40  feet  per  second  strikes  the  ground 
after  3  seconds ;  find  the  distance  of  the  point  of  fall  from  the 
point  of  projection.     (Ma^nt4S.) 

Distance  =  y/{4o  x  3)'  +  (i  f  t*)-  ft. 

=  >/i2o''  +  (16  X  9)*    ft. 

=s  \/i4400  +  20736  ft. 

=  >/35i36ft. 
3'Si'36  (187-44 


28 


251 
224 


367 
3744 


2736 
2569 


16700 
14976 


37484 


172400 
Jt4993^ 


22464 
5=  187-44 ft.    Ans. 

Algebra. 

I.  Compos.— When  3^  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest,  find 
what  sum  must  be  paid  now  to  receive  a  freehold  estate  of  ;f  320 
a  year  10  years  hence ;  having  given  • 

log  I  x>32  =  -0136797, 
log  7*29798  =  -8632030.  {Toiihttnter.) 

AR-* 
S"™  =  K  —  1*  (wbere  A  =  annuity,  R  =  the  amount  of 

one  pound  in  one  year,  and/  =  time  when  annuity  commences.) 

100 

=  320  X  ^^(I'oyz)-^^ 

=  loooo  (1-032) -^0; 
,•,  Log  sum  =  log  loooo  —  10  log  i  -032 
=  4 -(-0136797  X  10) 
=  4  -  -136797 

s=  3-863203 

=  log  7297-98; 
/.  Sum  =  ;f7,297'98.    Ans. 


2.  Os no RNE,— Write  down  the  coefficient  of  x*' +  *  in  the 
expansion  of  (jc  — -j  .     {Todhunler,) 

V"  x)         -      ?irin      ; 

The  coefficient  of  jc'*"  -*■  ^  is  the  same  as  that  of  -t*'  +  >  +  '•+ » 
in  the  expansion  of  (.r*^  —  i)***  **■ ',  and  this  is  the  same  as  the 
coefficient  of  ^*  -i- ''  +  '  in  the  expansion  of  [y  —  i)'*  -^  '. 

In  the  expansion  of  {x  +  «)'',  the  {q  +  i}th  term 

_^  /(;>-l)(/-2) {P-q^l)  ^^_^  ^ 

Multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by   \p  —  q^ 

\p 

\_9_  \P-<1  ' 

Now  let  us  take  the  expression  {y  —  i)**  +  ^,  of  which  we 
wish  to  find  the  term  involving  >"  +  »■  +  i . 

By  substitution — 

/  =  2//  +  I, 

/-'/  =  «  +  ^  +  I, 
.".  By  subtraction  :  5^  =  w  —  r. 
And  fl  =  —  I ; 

^     «  .                  >>* 
.".  Coefficient  -i fT- a* 


becomes  ■ 


2/1+  I 


w  —  r    I  /*  +  r  -H  I 


3.  E.  N. — Find  the  rth  term  of  the  expression  [a  +  jr)*. 
(Ilamblin  Smith.) 

The  rth  term  of  [a  +  ^)* 

n{n  —  iV;i  —  2) (/i  -r  +  2) 


^■_(r_|)  ^r-l 


ia-Oa-2)  (i-r-l-2)  j^ 


tr  — 1  •* 


3^-7 


0)-' 


.} 


(-  iV- '  g)'-' .  1  •  a  ■  5 y  -  7  I'V-^   .     . 

-  VEEJl  v«/ 

=  ■-^123^' '->-(*.)'"'•'■ 

Arithmetic 

I.  Jean. — A  man  aged  45  has  a  pension  of  ;i3oo  a  year 
during  his  own  life ;  he  wishes  to  exchange  it  for  another  to 
continue  not  only  during  his  life,  but  that  of  his  wife,  aged  40. 
What  will  be  this  pension  reckoning  compound  interest  at 
5  per  cent  ? 

This  question  is  taken  from  Chambers'  Arithmetic,  and  the 
following  solution  is  given  in  the  key. 

gjs  X  300 


Pension  = '       .    ^         „         , 

From  Table  6  (pa^e  274),  5  per  cent,  column— 
Value  oi  £1  on  a  smgle  life  at  40  is  13*390, 
M  45  ,,12-648; 

From  Table  7  (page  275),  for  two  lives  at  5  per  cent. — for 
40  and  45  (look  at  45) — 
Value  of  ;f  I  is  10-598. 
Working  now  from  formula  above, 

g4fiX300 


Pension  = 


^46  +  <'40  —  «40  •  45 

12-648  X  300 

"  12648  +  13-390-  10-598^ 

3794'4  r 

-  26038-  10-598* 

_    3794-4  y. 

-  15-44* 

=  ;g245  15s.  o^d.    Ans. 
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3.  FoLKESTONiAN.— Simplify 

First  MeihoiL— 

S  X  \/r+^  X  >/i  -  t 

2X  VT^N^I 

"5  xvix  vl 


Second  Method. 


2  X  \/i  +  j^  -^  n/i  -  t 


5  X  >/i  +  i  X  v/i  -  t 
(Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  v^i  +  \) 

S  X  V| 

2 

"S  X  v^fxT 

__        2^ 

"S  x^ 

=  1 

=  ^    Ans. 

3.  Perplexed. — A  tradesman  increased  his  estate  annually 
a  third  part,  abating  ;£'ioo  which  he  spent  on  his  family,  and  at 
the  end  of  3^^  years  he  found  that  he  was  worth  ;f  3,179  lis.  8d.  5 
how  much  had  he  at  the  beginning?     {Grafs  *  Arithmetic.*) 

Gain  in  a  year  =  ^  of  capital, 
Amount  at  end  of  year  =  |  of  capital, 
/.  Capital  =  I  of  amount  at  end  of  year. 
Gain  in  \  year  =s  J  of  J  of  capital 

=  -f^  of  capital. 
Amount  at  end  of  \  year  =  }}  of  capital, 
/.  Capital  =  }§  of  amount  at  end  of  ^  year. 

if       8.     d. 

3179  II     8  =  Amount  at  end  of  3 J  years 


I3)3g'55    o    o 
;f2935 

25  =  Expenses  for  J  year 

2960  =  Amount  at  end  of  3  years 

3 

4)8880 
^■2220 

*      ^QQ  =  Expenses  for  a  year 
;f  2320  =  Amount  at  end  of  2  years 

3 

4)6960 
1740 
100  =s  Expenses  for  a  year 
1840  =  Amount  at  end  of  a  year 

3 

4)55^0 
1380 

100  =  Expenses  for  a  year 
;f  Mjo  =  Amount  at  the  beginning. 


4.  N.  S.  G.  H.— The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
a  certain  time  is  £2%,  and  the  discount  on  the  same  sum  for  the 
same  time  is ;f 21  171.  6d.     Find  the  sum.     {Ilamblin  Smith,) 

The  difference  between  the  simple  interest  and  the  discount 
is  the  simple  interest  on  the  discount. 
Difference  =  ;£'28  -  ;f2i  17s.  6d. 
=  £6  2s.  6d.; 


Sum. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

6* 

t  vn 

::2il 

8 

4 

8 

H* 

m 

It 

25 

•  • 

Sum  = 

;flOO. 

Ans. 


Geometry. 

I.  Gracias  a  Dios. — ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  the  exterior 
angles  at  B  and  C  are  bisected  by  the  straight  lines  BD,  CD 
respectively,  meeting  at  D  ;  show  that  the  angle  BDC  together 
with  half  the  angle  BAC  make  up  a  right  angle.     ( TodhuftUr.) 


Produce  AB  to  any  point  F,  and  AC  to  any  point  G. 

Bisect  the  angles  CBF,  BCG  by  the  straight  lines  BD, 
CD  meeting  at  D. 

Bisect  the  angles  ABC,  ACB  by  the  straight  lines  BE,  CE 
meeting  at  E.     Join  ED. 

Proof.— Z,  EBC  =  half  Z  ABC, 
^  DBC  =    „    Z  FBC, 
/.  Z  EBD  =    „    ^s  ABC,  FBC 

=    „    of  2  right  angles ;    (I.  13.) 
Wherefore  Z,  EBD  is  a  right  angle. 
Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that  Z,  ^^^  is  a  right  angle. 
Again,  Zs  BEC,  EBC,  ECB  =  2  right  angles,     (I.  32.) 
.-.  Z  BEC  together  with  \  Z  ABC  and  i  Z  ACB  =  2  right 
angles; 
Now,  Z  EBD  is  a  right  angle, 
/.  Zs  BED,  EDB  =  a  right  angle,     (I.  32.) 
Wherefore  Zs  BEC,  BDC  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles ; 

.-.  ZsBEC,  BDC=  ZBEC+iZABC  +iZACB,  (Ax.  I.) 
Wherefore  Z  BDC  =  J  Z  ABC  +  J  Z  ACB ;    (Ax.  3.) 
Adding  J  Z  BAC  to  each  of  these  ; 

/.  Z  BDC  +  J  Z  BAC  =  J  Z  ABC  +  J  Z  ACB 

+  JZBAC,    (Ax.  2) 

=  J  of  2  right  angles 
^  a  right  angle. 

Q.  E.  D. 
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2.  H.  B.  —Two  right-angled  triangles  have  their  hypotonuses 
equal,  and  a  side  of  one  equal  to  a  side  of  the  other  ;  show  that 
they  arc  equal  in  all  respects.    ( Todhunter,) 


Let  ABC,  DEF  be  two  triangles,  having  the  angles  B  and  E 
right  angles ;  also  let  AC  be  equal  to  DF,  and  AB  equal  to  DE. 
Then  the  triangles  ABC,  DEF  shall  be  equal  in  all  respects. 
Produce  CB  to  G,  making  BG  equal  to  EF,  and  join  AG. 

Proof.— \vi  the  triangles  ABG,  DEF, 

sides  AB,  BG  =  sides  DE,  EF, 
and  ^  ABG  =  a  right  angle    (I.  13.) 
=  Z  DEF ; 
.*.  the  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects.     (T.  4.) 
Now,  AC  =  DF,    (Hyp.) 
and  AG  =  DF ; 
.-.  AC  =  AG, 
and  Z  ACG  x=  ^  AGC,     (I.  5.) 
and  angles  ABC,  ABG  are  right  angl&s; 
/.  Triangles  ABC,  ABG  are  equal  in  all  respects.     (I.  26.) 
But  the  triangles  ABG,  DEF  have  been  proved  to  be  equal 
in  all  respects ; 

,*,  Tnanglos  ABC,  DEF  arc  equal  in  all  respects. 

Q.  E.  D. 


5-fieiixi  Ifofes. 


A  Text  Book  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry^  by 
Chapman  Jones y  FJ,C,y  F.C.S.,  6^^.,  Demonstrator  of 
Practical  Chemistry  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science^ 
and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  A  new  edition  (the 
third)  of  the  above  work  having  been  called  for,  the 
opportunity  has  been  taken  of  making  a  thorough 
revision  to  bring  it  into  complete  accord  with  the 
present  syllabuses  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  and  of  the  University  of  London.  At  the  .same 
time  a  few  changes  have  been  carried  out  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable  in  making  the 
amount  of  work  set  down  to  be  done  more  suit- 
able to  the  time  and  abilities  of  the  average  student. 
As  the  book  at  present  stands,  the  first  part  is  a 
course  suitable  for  students  that  are  preparing  for 
the  Elementary  Examination  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  the  second  part  gives  the  re- 
action and  methods  of  analysis  required  for  the 
advanced  stage.  The  third  part  deals  with  those  sub- 
stances that  are  given  for  detection  at  the  final  B.Sc. 
Examination  of  the  London  University,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  included  in  the  previous  pages  of  the 
book. 

In  the  experience  of  some  of  our  best  teachers, 
there  is  no  volume  on  this  subject  in  which  such  a 
practically  useful  selection  of  reactions  is  to  be  found 
so  concisely  and  clearly  described,  and  it  is  hoped 


that  the  improvements  made  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  will  not  only  enhance  its  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  but  secure 
the  patronage  of  others  who  have  not  already  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  work  for  themselves. 


*  * 


We  learn  from  'Nature'  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Warrington,  has  invented  a  new  compressed  oxygen 
furnace.  In  this  furnace  diffusion  of  the  heat,  which 
was  the  great  difficulty  in  former  attempts  to  use  oxygen 
for  this  purpose,  is  secured  by  using  a  fine  jet  of 
Brin's  compressed  oxygen  directed  centrically  into  one 
end  of  a  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  bore,  open  at  both 
ends,  the  oxygen  jet  acting  as  an  injector,  and  draw- 
ing with  it  from  four  to  five  times  its  bulk  of  air. 
This  tube,  containing  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  air, 
is  used  as  the  central  part  of  an  ordinary  blowpipe 
of  heavy  cast  iron,  which  is  placed  close  up  against 
the  burner  opening  of  <3ne  of  Fletcher's  ordinary 
injector  furnaces,  lined  with  refractory  material.  The 
power  of  the  furnace  depends  entirely  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  and  gas  supplied,  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  temperature,  from  a  dull  red  to  that  sufficient 
to  an  exceedingly  high  one.  The  special  advantages  of 
the  apparatus  are  that  it  is  entirely  self-acting,  requires 
no  attendance,  and  that  it  greatly  increases  the  range 
of  temperatures  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  simple 
apparatus. 


Mr.  HocLiNG,  writing  from  Adelaide,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  Australian  mammal.  It  is  an  under- 
ground burrowing  animal,  resembling  somewhat  the 
Cape  mole  in  its  general  appearance,  but  differing  in 
many  respects.  The  total  length  is  13  inches,  no 
eyes  visible,  and  no  external  ears.  It  was  found  on 
the  overland  line  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin.  The 
collector  reports  that  it  must  be  of  rare  occurrence, 
as  on  questioning  the  aborigines  of  the  locality,  there 
was  only  one  individual  who  had  seen  it  before,  and 
tlien  only  upon  a  single  occasion. 


* 


Thte  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  Chemistry, 
have  made  a  report.  The  first  conclusion  is  that 
Chemistry  should  be  taught  in  schools,  first  and  mainly, 
on  account  of  the  mental  training  it  affords,  and 
secondly,  for  the  sake  of  its  application  and  its  direct 
bearing  on  the  facts  of  everyday  life.  The  chief  diffi- 
culties are  then  stated.  These  are  believed  to  be — 
(i)  defective  organization  and  considerations  of 
expense ;  (2)  the  lower  value  attached  to  chemistry  in 
comparison  with  other  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum ; 
(3)  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  the 
subject ;  (4)  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  various 
kinds  of  examinations  ;  (5)  the  absence  of  good  text 
books ;  (6)  the  dearth  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
The  Committee  are  to  continue  their  labours.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  truth  in  all  these 
statements,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  in  a  few  of  them. 
The  chemists,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  appor- 
tioned any  part  of  the  blame  dhrectly  to  themselves. 
Some  certainly,  and  possibly  several  of  those  present, 
were  responsible  for  most  of  the  examination  questions 
set,  and  what  is  much  more  important,  for  the  require- 
ments upon  which  they  were  based.  If  it  is  well  that 
these  requirements  should  be  drawn  up,  it  cannot  be 
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wrong  if  they  are  adhered  to.  If  the  teacher  is  pressed 
for  time,  and  can  only  cover  a  limited  field,  is  it 
not  best  that  he  should  attend  to  what  eminent 
chemists  have  mapped  out,  and  to  such  aspects  of  it 
as  by  their  questions  they  think  most  important  ?  The 
chemists  must  make  their  choice.  Either  they  must 
give  more  liberty,  and  allow  teachers  to  teach  what 
they  like,  and  in  the  way  they  best  can,  or  else  they 
must  be  content  with  the  sort  of  results  they  get  now. 
If  the  results  are  wrong,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the 
system  than  the  teachers. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  photo- 
graphy will  be  glad  that  their  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  excellent  manual  on  the  subject.  It  is  called 
*  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Photography,'  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones.  Those  who 
liave  at  any  time  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Jones's 
instruction  will  know  what  to  expect.  Those  who  have 
not  will  be  pleased  that  we  have  directed  their  notice 
to  this  book. 

The  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington,  has  been 
re-opened  after  the  usual  summer  vacation,  and  we  are 
requested  to  state  that  one  or  two  of  the  free  student- 
ships in  the  evening  classes,  maintained  by  means  of 
funds  granted  to  the  school  by  the  institute,  are  vacant. 
To  bring  the  benefits  of  the  school  within  the  reach 
of  artisans,  a  remission  of  half  fees  for  the  evening 
class  is  made  to  artisan-students  connected  with  the 
wood-carving  trade.  Forms  of  application  for  the  free 
studentships,  and  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the 
school  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager. 

*** 

There  seems  to  be  something  contagious  in  the 
splendid  generosity  recently  exhibited  by  some  of 
the  wealthy  companies  of  individuals.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  offered  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  ;^85,ooo  to  found  a  Technical  School 
at  New-cross,  and  now  the  Mercers'  Company  have 
made  another  handsome  offer  of  the  same  kind.  This 
is  what  educationists  have  long  been  wishing  for. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  that  institutions 
thus  founded  will  prove  much  better  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  districts  than  institutions  founded  and 
regulated  by  the  State. 


^vd  f^arj^iitg:    fj^e  f  reparation  of 
^Tissons  anir  of  %tAtv^  of  Cessans, 

BY  JOSEPH  H.   COWHAM,  F.G.S., 
Master  of  Method:    Westminster   Training  College, 


Answers:—  Kinds,  and  the  Educational 
value  of  each. 

I.  The  Simultaneous  Answer.— There  are  two 
conditions  of  oral  teaching  in  which  the  simultaneous 
answer  is  admissible  and  indeed  valuable :  the  first  is 
when  information  has  been  supplied  either  by  the 
teacher  or  some  member  of  the  class,  and  the  group 
of  scholars  is  required   simply  to  repeat  what  they 


have  been  told ;  the  second  is  when  by  a  series  of 
preliminary  teaching  processes — by  statement,  by 
illustration,  and  by  conversational  exercises  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  the  latter  have  been  led, 
step  by  step,  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  truth  ;  this 
new  knowledge  may  then  be  received  from  the  class  in 
the  form  of  a  simultaneous  answer.  The  former  is  a 
teaching  device  whereby  the  attention  of  the  entire 
class  is  stimulated  and  the  memory  is  exercised  by  the 
simple  effort  of  repetition ;  its  educational  effect  is  not 
great  and  hence  it  should  not  be  frequently  used :  the 
latter,  when  successful,  is  an  educational  result  of  the 
highest  value,  bringing  into  exercise  the  powers  of 
connected  and  continuous  thought  in  the  processes  of 
comparison  which  it  engages  and  the  efforts  of  inference 
which  it  demands. 

This  highest  result  can  only  be  expected  where  the 
members  of  the  class  are  nearly  equal  in  attainment, 
where  the  teacher  is  skilled  in  his  art  and  has  complete 
control  over  the  attention  and  the  thought  of  his  class. 
The  use  of  this  method  of  reply  under  less  favourable 
conditions,  viz.,  with  classes  made  large  by  the  admis- 
sion of  children  of  varied  attainments ;  by  teachers 
who  are  only  as  yet  acquiring  the  teaching  art,  and 
under  a  system  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  effort 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  dull  and  slow,  is  deservedly 
subject  to  much  adverse  criticism ;  but  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  large  classes  of  children  of  equal  ability 
and  the  increased  employment  of  trained  teachers 
the  simultaneous  method  may  become  more  widely 
adopted.  Whether  the  simultaneous  answer  be 
retained  or  not  the  value  of  the  educative  processes 
upon  which  it  is  sought  to  be  based  cannot  be  denied, 
for  no  teacher  is  content  in  his  attempts  at  oral  teach- 
ing with  less  than  the  power  completely  to  direct  the 
entire  thought  of  his  ckss  towards  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  which  he  is  prepared  to  impart.  When 
this  is  accomplished  it  matters  little  whether  the  state- 
ment which  follows  the  successful  teaching  effort  be 
an  answer  by  one  or  by  many  tongues. 

The  following  is  a  full  description  of  a  simultaneous 
answer,  and  the  process  by  which  it  may  be  secured 
together  with  its  educational  effects  as  these  were 
understood  by  those  who  practised  the  Stow  or  Glas- 
gow system  of  oral  teaching : — 

A  simultaneous  answer  is  one  given  by  all  or 
nearly  all  of  a  class  as  the  result  of  a  previous 
educative  process. 

Where  this  process  has  not  been  gone  through  the 
answer  is  merely  indiscriminate,  how  few  or  how 
many  soever  ha\^e  united  in  giving  it  ;  and  its  value 
is  comparatively  small.  It  is  to  answers  such  as 
those  defined  above  that  Mr.  Stow  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  tHe  process  of  *  picturing  out  in  words' 
being  conducted  by  answers  chiefly  simultaneous  but 
occasionally  individual. 

How  this  Simultaneous  Answer  is  Obtained : 

I.  Questions  are  addressed  to  a  class  of  various 
degrees  of  difficulty.  If  a  question  refers  to  something 
familiarly  known,  either  from  the  children's  observation 
or  as  the  result  of  previous  teaching,  it  may  possibly  be 
answered  by  all,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
simultaneous  answer  in  the  sense  now  intended.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  refer  to  something  entirely  new 
and  be  answered  by  none. 

These  extremely  easy  and  extremely  difficult 
questions  are  not  without  their  use.  They  may  serve 
to  guide  the  current  of  thought  into  those  channels 
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into  which  the  teacher  desires  it  to  flow ;  they  may 
also  serve  to  introduce  a  new  topic  or  to  recall  new 
knowledge  to  be  again  made  use  of ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  too  difficult  question  may  serve  to  show  the 
teacher  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  children's 
knowledge. 

Between  these  extremes  a  question  of  any  degree 
of  difficulty  may  be  asked. 

2.  This  question  constitutes  ttie  first  step 
in  the  educative  process  by  which  the  simultaneous 
answer  is  to  be  obtained.  The  answer  given  to  such 
a  question  will  be  an  indiscrhninate  one,  and  the 
teacher  should  resort  to  any  device  at  his  command 
which  will  encourage  the  children  to  attempt  a  reply. 

The  chief  purposes  which  such  answers  as  these 
serve  are  to  keep  the  advanced  and  brighter  members 
of  the  class  active,  to  encourage  thought  amongst 
them,  to  promote  a  kindly  form  of  emulation,  and  to 
carry  on  the  process  of  instruction  in  a  manner  more 
interesting  to  the  children  than  could  be  done  by 
stating  each  successive  point  in  the  lesson  as  a 
separate  proposition*  In  most  cases,  if  the  questions 
are  not  unreasonably  difficult,  perhaps  an  answer  will 
be  got  from  half-a-dozen  childrpn.  This  answer  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

In  either  case  the  second  part  of  the  process 

now  begins,  and  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  correct  what 

is  erroneous,  to  complete  what  is  partial  in  the  children's 

knowledge,  and  to  render  the  information  and  thought 

of  the  few  the  property  of  all.     Merely  allowing  the 

children  a  little  more  time  to  dwell  upon  what  has  just 

been  brought  before  them  is  sometimes  sufficient.  This 

may  be  done  by  simply  inverting  the  answer  given,  and 

by  making  an  ellipsis  for  the  children  to  fill  up,  or  by 

asking  the  question  again  in  simpler  form,  taking  care 

to  avoid  an  unvaried  repetition  of  the  original  question. 

This  process  of  simplifying  terms,  of  allowing  time, 

of  varying  the  mode  of  presenting  a  question,  is  in 

itself  an  educative  one,  though  of  a  very  simple  kind. 

If  it  is  found  to  succeed,  and  an  answer  got  from 

all,  or  nearly  all,  the  purpose  is  answered,  and  the 

teacher  may  proceed  to  the  next  point  in  the  lesson. 

But  if  this  prove  insufficient,  a  condition  of  things 

easily  told  by  the  sparseness  of  the  answers,  then— 

The  Third  Stage  of  the  process  begins  in  which 
the  teacher  resorts  to  a  process  of  exposition  in  which 
familiar  illustration  of  the  topic  under  consideration 
must  be  employed.  The  illustration  may  be  com- 
parisons stated  verbally,  the  exhibition  of  a  picture,  or 
the  use  of  A  diagram,  &c. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  failure  at  this  stage 
is  frequently  due  to  the  illustration  used  being  familiar 
enough  to  the  teacher  but  not  equally  so  to  the  class  ; 
or  it  arises  from  the  illustration  being  taken  from  a 
text  book,  and  not  fully  assimilated  by  the  teacher's 
own  intelligence.  Having  by  this  process  simplified 
the  topic ;  turned  it  over  before  the  minds  of  the 
children,  and  presented  it  in  various  aspects  to  the 
pupils'  thought — if  in  this  way  the  teacher  has  been 
successful,  then  the  knowledge  at  first  possessed  by  a 
few  has  tnccome  the  property  of  all,  and  we  at  once 
arrive  at  — 

The  final  stage  of  the  process,  viz.,  the  sim- 
ultaneous answer  properly  so  called.  The  teacher 
reverts  to  the  point  originally  started  and  answered 
first  indiscriminately ;  he  presents  it  again  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  question,  and  the  answer  ought  now  to  be 
given  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  children  under  instruc- 
tion. The  degree  in  which  this  is  obtained  is  the  test 
of  success  in  the  previous  parts  of  the  process,  particu- 
larly the  illustrative  portion  of  it. 

VOL.  VIII. 


If  the  process  has  failed  what  is  to  be  done? 
Obviously,  however  great  may  be  the  demand  on  the 
teacher's  patience,  the  illustrative  work  must  be  done 
again,  and  its  success  again  tested  in  the  manner 
described.  Practically,  however,  with  a  teacher  of 
moderate  skill  this  does  not  often  occur.  Every  suc- 
cessful point  in  a  lesson  which  is  felt  to  be  important 
should  be  thus  brought  out  by  an  answer  spread  as 
widely  over  the  class  as  possible.  In  this  way  the 
new  matter  taught  becomes  fixed,  and  the  lesson  is 
most  effectively  prevented  from  degenerating  into  a 
lecture. 

When  the  simultaneous  answer  has  been  successfully 
obtained  we  shall  then  find  a  use  for  individual 
answering.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases  that 
absolutely  every  child  can  be  got  to  answer  with  all 
the  rest,  by  any  amount  of  teaching  skill ;  children  are 
always  to  be  found  who  from  constitutional  dulness  or 
habitual  idleness  cannot  be  induced  to  keep  pace  with 
their  school  fellows ;  of  course  every  teacher  knows 
where  to  look  for  these  in  his  own  school,  and  after 
every  simultaneous  answer  it  would  be  well  that  one  or 
more  of  these  backward  children  should  have  his 
attention  quickened  and  tested  by  an  individual  ques- 
tion. If  in  addition  to  these  he  should  now  and  then 
select  others  less  markedly  deficient  or,  even  more 
rarely,  some  of  the  more  advanced  scholars,  the  result 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  The  teacher  will  by 
these  means  be  saved  from  making  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  bright  and  intelligent  scholars  and  will  at  the 
same  time  frequently  discover  where  he  needs  to  be 
more  exact  or  more  lucid  even  for  these  advanced 
scholars. 

An  Admixture  of  Individual  andSimultaneous 
Answers  is  best.  Children  who  have  followed  the 
processes  of  thought  by  which  a  definite  mental  result 
has  been  reached,  are  sufficiently  rewarded  if  they  are 
permitted  to  state  this  result  in  language  before  their 
school  fellows  ;  further,  this  statement  establishes  more 
firmly  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  tends  to  make  it 
a  permanent  possession.  Where,  however;  the  simul- 
taneous answer  is  not  encouraged  at  all,  but  the 
process  of  training  just  detailed  is  successfully  used,  the 
children  who  are  anxious  to  show  their  knowledge 
need  sometimes  to  be  corrected  for  supplying  answers 
before  being  asked.  Frequent  corrections  of  this  kind 
tend  to  discourage  effort,  and  the  pupil  is  apt  to  feel 
disappointed  if  at  every  stage  in  which  he  has  success- 
fully worked,  other  pupils  are  permitted  to  exhibit 
their  knowledge,  whilst  his  ability  and  industry  remain 
without  such  public  recognition.  On  the  other  hand 
unless  a  teacher  possesses  superior  skill  in  teaching, 
and  remarkable  power  of  control  joined  to  a  very 
thorough  apprehension  of  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  members  of  his  class,  the  abundant  use  of 
the  simultaneous  answering  is  very  likely  to  deceive 
him  in  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  his  scholars 
engaged  in  earnest  effort,  and  to  afford  the  means  by 
which  the  dull  and  indolent  may  remain  in  that 
condition. 

The  wise  course  appears  to  be  that  which  avoids 
anything  approaching  the  exclusive  use  of  either  the 
simultaneous  or  the  individual  mode  of  answering, 
and  one  which  whilst  it  demands  sufficient  individual 
replies  from  the  slow  to  spur  them  to  the  necessary 
effort,  and  from  the  quick  in  order  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  setting  a  worthy  example  to  the  rest,  at 
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the  same  time  retains  some  answers  to  be  attempted 
by  all,  so  that  every  child  may  feel  that  he  has  taken 
an  active,  if  not  a  prominent  share  in  announcing  the 
results  of  his  effort  during  the  lesson. 

Elliptical  Answers. — Disapproval  has  already 
been  expressed  in  these  chapters  of  an  extensive  use 
of  these  answers  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
encourage  sufficiently  complete  utterances  to  thought ; 
to  this  fault  may  be  added  the  inducement  they 
offer  for  guessing,  and  giving  answers  which  the 
immediate  context  suggests,  rather  than  the  whole 
sequence  of  thought  demands.  They  are  especially 
useless  when  they  are  degraded  to  half  word  replies. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  is  well  stated  as 
follows  by  Currie : — 

*Some  use  this  kind  of  answering  more  than 
others  ;  the  ardent  and  sympathetic  teacher  uses  it 
most,  and  succeeds  best  with  it.  He  carries  his 
pupils  along  with  him,  identifies  his  mental  action 
with  theirs,  and  withdraws  his  assistance  just  before 
the  end,  trusting  that  the  impetus  he  has  given  them 
will  carry  them  to  the  completion.  It  contributes 
remarkably  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  thought  in  n 
lesson.  Altogether,  the  use  of  elliptical  answers 
makes  a  lesson  smoother  and  more  flowing  in  its 
progress,* 

The  following  is  an  example  of  both  gobd  and  bad 
elliptical  forms  of  reply.  By  means  of  a  paper  model 
a  teacher  had  led  bis  class  to  see  that  }  of  the  paper 
strip  was  equal  to  \  of  it.  The  two  fractional  ex- 
pressions were  placed  on  the  board,  thus,  ^  =  ). 
The  teacher  then    asked    the    following   question  : 

*  What  must  I  do  to  the  fraction  i  to  make  it  W 

*  Multiply,'  said  one  in  reply.  *  Yes,  I  must  multiply,' 
said  the  teacher,  *  but  cannot  you  tell  me  what  I  must 
multiply  ? '  The  children  hesitated,  and  in  order  to 
help  them  the  teacher  threw  his  question  into  the 
elliptical  form,  and  said,  *  In  order  to  obtain  the 
fraction  |  from  \  I  must  multiply  its  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  num(ber).'  .  The  useful 
answer  is  the  part  of  the  sentence  underlined,  the 
portion  of  the  word  in  brackets  is  useless  as  an 
answer. 

Remaining  Modes  of  Reply, 

I,  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  number  who  may  be 
able  to  give  an  answer,  the  children  should  show 
ability  to  answer  by  show  of  hands. 

Do  not  continue  to  ask  for  answer  one  after 
another  beyond  two  of  those  who  can  reply.  The 
children  are  apt  to  think  the  answers  previously  sup- 
plied are  wrong,  and  hence  to  change  their  reply. 

a.  If  the  answers  are  for  purposes  of  revision  it 
is  well  to  receive  them  from  all  parts  of  the  class,  and 
sometimes  to  select  an  entire  row  of  children  to  reply 
in  turn. 

This  is  especially  stimulating  to  scholars  who  are 
apt  to  count  upon  their  chances  of  being  overlooked. 
These  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed  as  the  only  ignorant 
pupils  in  the  class. 

3.  Children  known  to  be  backward  and  to.  need 
stimulus  should  receive  frequent  attention  and  be  often 
prompted  to  reply. 

It  is  not  well  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  and  then 
habitually  to  neglect  these  replies  in  order  to  require 
those  who  cannot  answer  to  make  the  attempt. 
Sometimes  this  mode  of  taking  replies  is  allowable, 
but  not  often. 


Mutual  Questions  and  Answers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  a  class  is  under  effective  control  this 
method  of  conversation  is  of  excellent  use  in  affording 
variety  of  exercise,  in  cultivating  a  power  of  full  and 
complete  expression,  and  in  rousing  the  scholars  to 
concentration  of  effort,  first  in  shaping  the  questicn 
and  subsqueently  in  receiving  the  answer.  The  con- 
tention that  this  method  leads  to  childish  vanity  is 
made  either  by  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
trying  the  method  on  a  large  group  of  children,  and 
hence  are  mere  theorjsts,  or  by  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  use  of  it  because  their  power  of  direction  was 
such  that  their  pupils  could  not  be  entrusted  with  this 
liberty  without  abusing  it. 

(To  he  contimui.) 


fttbltfaibns  %nv6iiii. 


G.  Bell  &  Sons.— Practise  and  Help  in  the  Analysis  of  Sen- 
tences (Afason), 

Blackir  &  Son.— The  Century  Readers,  Primers  I.  and  II., 
Infants,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3 ;  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China  ( Yan 
PhoH  Lt€) ;  The  Brig  *  Audacious '  [Alan  Cole)  ;  The  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  ((7,  A,  Henty) ;  Hugh  Herbert's  Inheritance 
(C.  Austin) ;  The  Cat  or  Bubastes  {G.  A,  Henty)  \  Susan 
(Amy  Walton) ;  Swiss  Stories  {Lucy  IVheelock) ;  Linda  and 
the  Boys  (C.  S.  Lowndes)  \  The  Battlefield  Treasure 
(F,  Bayford  Harrison)  ;  Joan*s  Adventures  {A,  Corkran) ; 
Filled  with  Gold  (J,  Perrett)  \  Edwy  (A.  Lvster) ;  A  Series 
of  Fourpenny  Reward  Books ;  Little  Laay  Clare  {E.  E, 
Green) ;  Under  False  Colours  {Sarah  Doudney)  ;  Storied 
Holidays  (Brooks) ;  Under  Hatches  (Frankfort  Moore)  ;  In 
the  Summer  Holidays  (Jennett  Humphreys)  ;  How  the 
Strike  Began  (Leslie) ;  Tales  from  the  Russian  of  Mdme. 
Kubalcnsky ;  Cindrella's  Cousin ;  Their  New  Home  (A,  S. 
Fenn) ;  Tanie's  Holidays  (C.  Ped/orrl);  Dew  (3/.  fVi/son); 
The  Old  Violin  (7.Lockart)i  Mischievous  Jack  (A.  Cock- 
ran)  ;  The  Twins  (L,  E.  Tiddeman)  ;  Pet's  Project 
(C.  Langton) ;  The  Chowjn  Treat  (C.  Wyait) ;  The  Queen 
of  SquaU  (%  Homibrook) ;  Shucks  (E,  Leslie) ;  Sylvia  , 
Brooke  (M,  //  M.  Capes)  \  The  Little  Cousin  {A.  S.  Fenn)-,  1 
In  Cloudland  (.Mrs,  Musgrave) ;  Self  Exiled  (/.  A,  Stewart); 
Gianetta  (Rosa Mulholland) ;  Captain  Bayley's  Heir  (G.A, 
Henty)\  Play  in  Work  and  Work  in  Play  (John  HasstUU 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Everett), 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.— The  Black  Arrow  (R,  Louis 
Stevenson);  The  True  Glory  of  Woman  (Landels);  Little 
Folks;  Bo-Peep;  Marine  Painting  (IValtir  IV,  May); 
Cassell's  Book  of  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

The  Cambeidge  University  Press.— Elementary  Commer- 
cial Geography  (Hugh  Robert  Mill), 

W.  &  R.  Chambers.— Great  Thinkers  and  Workers  (R,  Coch- 
rane) ;  Elementary  Physiography  (Findlaier), 

The  Clarendon  Press.  —Vocabulary  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
(7.  Marshall), 

Cur  WEN  &  Sons. — Cantata:  Evangeline  (jf.  Graham)',  Cantata: 
Daisy  Dell  (Edmund  Rogers), 

Dean  &  Son.— Clarkson's  Musical  Pictures. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton. — Vermont  Hall  (M,  A.  Fiaull), 

Longmans  &  Co. — Introduction  to  Practical  Inor]panic  Chemis- 
try {Jago) ;  Longmans'  Handbook  of  English  Literature, 
Part  I.  (McWilltam)  \  Longmans'  Junior  School  Arithmetic. 

Macmillan  &  Co.— Examples  in  Physics  (D,  E.  Jones) ;  A 
Latin  Reader  for  the  Lower  Forms  in  Schools  (^.J/.  Hardy); 
Easy  Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence  (H,  G.  Underhill)\ 
Stories  and  Legends  (F,  //.  Colsott)  ;  First  Greek  Grammar 
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Williams  &  Norgate.— French  Composition  through  Lord 
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BY  JAMES   WILLIAMS, 

FRATTON    STREET  BOARD   SCHOOL,   PORTSEA. 

{First  on  the  Scholarship  List,  1888.) 


MALE  CANDIDATES. 

Arithmetic. 

(  Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

I.  {a)  Subtract  107  from  305,  clearly  explaining  the  process, 
as  to  a  class  of  young  children. 

(c)  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  a  vulgar  fraction  equivalent 
to  -34$. 

(d)  Define  compound  interest,  stocks,  proportion,  mean 
proportional,  with  examples. 


(I)  (a) 


305 
107 

ig 


We  cannot  take  7  from  5,  because  5  is  less  than  7.  Add  10 
to  top  figure,  10  and  5  a  15.  15  -*-  7  s=  S.  Set  8  in  answer 
space.  Having  given  the  top  line  10  extra  we  must  add  10  also 
to  the  lower  line,  at  the  next  figure,  the  a  In  this  row  i  will 
mean  10,  so  add  l.  o  +  i  s  i.  i  from  upper  figure,  thep, 
we  cannot  take.  As  before  add  ten  to  upper  hgure,  10  -I-  o  s  ia 
I  from  10  ss  9.  Set  9  in  line*  As  before  we  shall  have  to  add 
10  to  the  next  bottom  figure,  10  being  represented  there  by  i. 
I  +  I  s  a.    a  from  3  =  1.    Set  down  i.    Ans,  «  198. 

(c)  The.  dec  =      '3454545 

dec.  X  1000  M  345*4545  I. 

dec.  X  10      =      3*4545  II. 

Subtract  II.  from  I.  then  990  times  the  dec.  =  342. 

/.  The  dec.  :r  iB  =  345-3  ^  i? 
990         990  55 

1.^.,  Take  the  unrecurring  figures  from  the  whole  decimal  and 
the  remainder  is  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  ;  the  denomina- 
tor  =5  a  *  9 '  for  every  recurring  figure,  followed  by  a  *  o  *  for  each 
unrecurring  figure.  The  fraction  thus  formed  to  be  brought  to 
its  lowest  Jerms, 

{d)  /^/.^yvj/s  Sum  paid  for  the  loan  of  money.  Thus,  if  I  bor- 
row £\OQ  and  pay  ^3  for  the  use  of  it ;    ;f  3  =  the  Interest 

Compound  Interest.  That  kind  of  Interest  which,  as  it 
becomes  due,  is  added  to  the  Principal  {i.e,,  the  money  lent), 
and  the  Interest  for  the  next  period  is  calculated  on  this 
increased  sum.  Thus  if  I  have  j£'ioo  at  ;f  10  per  cent ;  I  pay  ;f  10 
for  the  first  year  and  the  same  every  year,  at  Simple  Interest ; 
but  at  Compound  Interest  the  ;^io  would  be  added  to  the 
jfioo,  S3  ;f 1 10  and  the  second  year's  Interest  would  be  ;fii 
instead  of  ;f  10. 


Stock  =  {a)  The  working  capital  of  trading  companies ; 
(b)  The  funded  debt  of  a  state. 

Thus  if  I  am  a  fund-holder  in  the  'Three  Per  Cent  Consols,'  or 
have  shares  in  a  Railway  Company  or  other  commercial 
concern,  I  possess  stock. 

Proportion  =  the  equality  of  two  ratios.  Ratio  is  the 
magnitude  of  one  quantitjr  in  comparison  with  another  of  the 
same  kind.  Thus  the  ratio  of  5  cows  to  7  cows  =  4,  the  first 
being  i  of  the  second ;  the  ratios  of  10  cows  to  14  cows,  15  days 
to  21  days,  are  similariy  expressed  : — \%  ^.  These  fractions 
it  is  clear  =  4.  Then  we  say  that  5,  7,  10, 14  form  a  proportion, 
symbolically  expressed— ^  =  H,  or  5  :  7  ::  10  :  14. 

Mean  Proportional  =  the  number  which  forms  the  numerator 
of  one  fraction  and  the  denominator  of  the  other  fraction  in  a 
proportion,  thus  : — I  =  y\  or  3  ;  6  ::  6  ;  12.  Here  6  is  a 
mean  proportional. 


2.  A  man  laid  out;fi4  5s.  gd.  on  gloves,  at  2s.  3d.  the  pair  ; 
some  of  them  faded,  and  were  unsaleable ;  the  rest  he  sold  for 
;f  1$  IIS.  3d  at  3s.  4jd.  the  pair.     How  many  pairs  faded  ? 

(2)  No.  of  pairs  bought  =  ^~~^'  ^^^  =  "7  palra. 

"        "    »old«^^~J^'=iV^X«  =  liopairs. 
„        „    faded  =:  127  —  no  ss  17  pairs.    Ans. 

5.  On  a  rock  are  three  revolving  lights :  one  revolves  in 
2  m.  12  sec,  another  in  3  m.  7  sec,  the  third  in  3  m.  24  sec.  I 
saw  them  all  bright  at  midnight     When  will  they  next  be  so  ? 

(5)  Required  time  »  L.C.M.  of  132,  187,  204 

SB  L.C.M.  of  II  X  12,  II  X  17,  12  X  17 
L.C.M.  =  11x12x17  =  2244sec=37min.  24 sec. 
37min.  24  sec  after  midnight.     Ans. 

7.  A  rectangle  363  feet  long  covers  •OO03125  of  a  sq,  mile. 
How  wide  is  it  ? 

(7)  -ooosiss^  =     3"?     ^_L-^„5»8jLS»8ft. 
^"         ^    ^  looooooo      3200  32 

Length  X  breadth  =  5?8^_5??  gq.  ft. 

breadth  «  S^iiLi^?  ^  24ft:   Ans. 
32  X  363      *^— 

8.  If  the  rent  of  420  acres  be  ;f  1,621  8s.  4^.,  how  many 
acres  (at  the  same  rate  per  acre)  would  be  rented  for 
^1,389  15s  9d.? 

(8)  ;f  1,621  8s.  4jd.  =  32428IS.  =  »'u^is. 
;^i,389  15s.  9d.  =  2779S}s.  s=  »M^*s. 

No.  of  ac  rented  for  "a^^Is.  =  420 

-     _  420  X  8 

~^»w" 

111183  _  420  X  8  X  111183 
"        "        ••     -7     =    -as94a7X4 


4^><_*_X_l:,26o_acre..An». 


9.  A  man  divides  ;C504  amongst  his  three  sons,  whose  ages 
are  19, 2 1 ,  and  23,  in  sums  proportional  to  their  ages.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  similarly  divided  an  equal  sum.  How  mucn  did 
each  receive  in  all  ? 

(9)  First  sharing.     No.  of  shares  =219+21+235=63 
A  gets  It  of  ;f  504  5=  23  X  8  *=  £\%± 
B    „  21  X  8  =:2i68 

C    „  19  X  8  =  2152 

Second  sharing.    No.  of  shares  3  22  +  24  +  86  ts  7a 
A  gets  ^  of  ;f  504  w  26  X  7  w  2i82 
B    „  24  X  7  =s  Z168 

C    „  22  X  7  =a  ;fi54 


Totals. 


A  =:  184  +  182  ! 
B  a  168  +  168  : 

C    =    152    +    154   ! 


J6336  >  Answer. 
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10.  A  square  chess  board  contains  64  equal  squares,  and  the 
area  of  each  square  is  i'3225  sq.  in.  The  rim  running  round 
the  board  is  two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide.  Find  the  length  of  the 
board's  side. 

(10)  Area  of  inner  square  =  1*3225  x  64  sq.  in 

Side  of  inner  square = 8 v/r3i^  =  8  x  1-15  in.  =9i  in. 
To  this  add  twice  the  rim ;  then  outer  edge  =  9Jt+J  +  |  =  ioin.  Ans. 

1 1.  A  sold  a  horse  to  B,  gaining  7  J  per  cent,  on  what  it 
cost  him  ;  B  sold  it  to  C  for  ^70  19s.,  gaining  10  per  cent,  on 
what  it  cost  him.    What  did  A  pay  for  the  horse  ? 

(11)  A  sells  it  for  i27i  of  cost  price  =^=13 

100  ^  200    40 

Vl  ^c  43 

3 
Cost  price  (i.<r.  i)=34^^400_  j^oos. 

=jf6o.     Ans. 

12.  In  what  time  will  ;£'3,2oo  amount  to  ;f4,46o  at  3J  per 
cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest  ? 

(»2)  ;f3,200  produces  ;f32X3i  per  year=;S'ii2 


B 


=  ll>i43^ 
400         ^  ^ 


To  get  £(4,^60-  3,200)  will  take 


1260 
112 


years. 


=  I  i-tV^  =:Jf.li_yg.'^!g.'    Ans. 

13.  A  casket  contains  diamonds  and  pearls;  the  diamonds 
are  worth  as  many  times  the  pearls  as  the  pearls  are  worth  the 
casket,  and  the  values  of  the  diamonds  and  the  casket  are 
;£'3,4i  I  9s.  and  one  guinea  respectively.  Find  the  value  of  the 
pearls. 

('3)  ;f3t4"  9s.  =  *V^"  guineas  =3,249  guineas 
Value  of  pearls = V^3249  guineas = 57  guineas. 

=£S9  178-     Ans. 

14.  Find  the  present  worth  of  ;£'i,7S5  '5^  H^  ^^®  ^'^^^ 
months  hence  at  4J  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(14)  ^1,755  15s.  H^'=£'^nu^ 

;f  100  for  4  mo.  at  4i7o=H.    Amt  =£^W 
Present  Worth  of  OH^-£l<x> 

'685545,1200x1685545 
"  "  960  12x7x960 

=^«^A=;fi,73i  5s.    Ans. 

15.  What  income  is  derived  from  the  investment  of  ;f  188,497 
in  the  2}  per  cents,  at  loi^  ?    (Brokerage  not  to  be  reckoned.) 

(IS)  ;f  lo^  will  produce  £^ 

188497      ..  22Xi8§497^. 


809 


Histoiy. 


=22x233 


Ans. 


I.  Explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  give  a  short  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

(8)  The  Saxon  monarch  preceding  Harold  had  been  many 
years  in  Normandy,  and  was  indeed  more  a  Norman  than  a 
Saxon.  When  made  king  he  brought  over  shoals  of  Normans, 
and  bestowed  various  offices  upon  them  ;  this  no  doubt  first  put 
into  the  mind  of  Duke  William  the  idea  of  invading  England. 
And  when  Harold,  the  future  king  of  England,  was,  by  ship- 
wreck, in  William's  power,  he  had  to  promise  his  help  to  the 
Normans  on  their  invasion  before  he  was  released.  William 
heard  in  1066  of  the  accession  of  Harold,  and  immediately  set 
about  preparing  for  his  projected  attack.  He  alleged  as  his 
reasons— (I)  The  perjuiy  of  Harold  (who  had  promised  his 
support).  (2)  The  beque.<(t  of  the  late  king  Edward.  (3)  The 
massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred  60  years  before.  (4)  The 
expulsion  of  the  Normans  (10J2)  from  England  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Godwin  (Harold's  father).  The  first  reason  brought 
the  Papal  sanction,  and  a  consecrated  banner.  William  landed 
at  Pevensey,  and  marched  towards  the  English  encampment  at 
Senlac.  The  Battle  of  Hastings  was  for  hve  or  six  hours  un- 
decided; till  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  Normans  enticed  the 
English  trom  their  palisades  on  the  hill-top,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Norman  cavalry.  Arrows  and  bolts  were 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  and  when  Harold  was  struck 
the  battle  was  decided.  The  Saxons  broke  and  fled,  and  the 
victory  remained  with  the  Normans. 


10.  State  any  facts  vou  know  relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Charles  H.  respectively. 

(10)  Cromwell,  though  not  fortunate  in  his  home  government, 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  made  Eng- 
land as  much  respected  by  other  nations  as  in  Elizabeth's  time. 
He.  humiliated  the  Dutch  (in  1652-4) ;  Louis  of  France  sought 
his  aid  against  Spain,  and  handed  over  Dunkirk  to  England  as 
payment  for  the  service  of  the  English  veterans ;  the  Mediter- 
ranean pirates  were  taught  to  respect  the  English  flag ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  obliged  to  cease  his  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses  (the  Protestants  of  Vaudois).  Charles  II.,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  nation  if  it  suited  his  {>nr- 
pose.  His  great  purpose  was  to  remain  king  of  England  with- 
out being  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  This  he  thought  he 
could  accomplish  by  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Louis.  As  a 
specimen  of  Charles'  traitorous,  truckling,  policy,  we  have  the 
treaty  of  Dover  (1670),  when  he  promisra  to  profess  himself  a 
Catholic  and  join  Louis  in  the  war  against  Holland ;  thus, 
while  he  agreed  to  the  severe  laws  against  Papists  pa^ed  by 
Parliament,  he  was  a  Catholic  himself,  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
from  a  Catholic  king. 

11.  In  whose  reigns  did  Dry  den,  Chaucer,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  George  Herbert  live 
respectively  ?    Mention  the  writings  of  any  two  of  them. 

(11)  Dryiien,W\\\\zm  III,;  Chaucer,  Edward  HL;  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Elizabeth;  Gecrge  Herbert,  Charles  L  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  George  HL  and  George  IV.  His  chief  works  are : — 
(I)  *Lady  of  the  Lake,'  (2)  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
(3)  'Marmion,*  (4)  'Lord  of  the  Isles,*  (5)  a  long  series  of 
novels,  including  '  Waverley,'  *  Ivanhoe,'  *  Guy  Mannering,' 
*  Antiquary. '  Thonias  Carlyle  lived  in  reigns  of  William  Iv. 
and  Victoria.  /fV-*j:—(i) 'French  Revolution,'  (2)  'Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,'  (3)  *  History  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,'  (4)  '  Sartor  Resartus.' 

12.  When  and  in  what  circumstances  were  the  following 
battles  fought : — Aylesford,  Bamet,  Corunna,  Vinegar  Hill, 
and  Lexington  ? 

(12)  Aylesford,  455. — The  Jfutes  under  Hengist  and  Horaa 
defeat  the  Britons.     Horsa  slain. 

Barnet,  147 1. — ^Warwick  the  'king-maker'  is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Edward  IV. 

Corunna,  1809. — Sir  John  Moore  repels  French,  but  is  killed 
in  action. 

Viftegar  Hill,  1798.— General  Lake  crashes  the  Wexford 
rebellion. 

Lexington,  1 775. — The  skirmish  which  opened  the  war  with 
the  American  Colonies. 

14.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Star  Chamber,  Bill  of 
Attainder,  Habeas  Corpus,  Ship  Money,  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  Poyning's  Law. 

(14)  Star  Chamber,— The  court  instituted  by  Henry  VII. 
It  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  but  had  not  the  power 
of  ufe  and  death.  It  grew  tyrannical  and  was  abolished  in  1541 
by  the  Long  Parliament 

Bill  of  Attainder. — An  accusation  drawn  up  by  the  Commons 
against  some  person  or  persons,  and  tried  by  themselves. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  thus  both  prosecutor  and  judge ; 
hence  a  bill  of  attainder  is  unjust. 

Habeas  Corpus, — The  writ,  which  evenr  prisoner  can  claim  if 
unduly  detained,  directing  the  gaoler  to  bring  him  up  for  trial 
The  name  of  a  bill  passed  m  1679  to  prevent  illegal  and 
indefinite  imprisonment,  and  forbidding  imprisonment  beyond 
sea. 

Ship  Money, — Originated  in  1008.  The  assessment  levied 
for  the  building  and  equipment  of  ships  for  national  defence. 
Appears  prommently  in  history  in  connection  with  John 
Hampden  (1634). 

Act  of  Supremacy  passed  in  15^4  made  Henry  VIII.  the  head 
of  the  Church,  with  power  to  redress  heresies  and  abuses. 

Poyning's  Law  or  Statute  of  Drogheda  passed  in  1495  enacted 
(i)  No  bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  Parliament  before 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  English  Parliament  ;  (2)  All 
statutes  lately  passed  in  England  sh<^d  be  law  in  Ireland. 

Grammar. 

I.  Analyse  fully  the  following  passage,  and  parse  the  words 
printed  in  italics : — 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  raise  a  forced  loan  of 
unusual  amount  by  proceedings  of  unusual  rigour,  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  was  such  as  appalled  even  his  stubboni 
and  imperious  spirit. 
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Def.  Art.,  referring  \o  Henry, 

Ord.  Numeral  Adj.,  limiting  Henry, 

Com.  Noun,  Sing.  Num.,   Third   Person,    Neuter 

Gend.,  Obj.  Case,  govd.  by  raise, 
Rel.   Pron.,   Sing.    Num.,   Third    Person,    Neuter 

Gend.,    agrcr.    with    its    antec.   opposition^   Ob> 

Case,  govd.  by  encotmtered, 
Conj.  joining  sentences  2  and  4. 
Verb,  Reg.  Trans.,  Act.  Voice,  Indie  Mood,  Past 

Tense,   Sing.  Num.,  Third  Person,  agrg.   with 

Nom.  which  (und. ) 
Adv.  of  Degree  modg.  appalled. 


2.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  and  parse  the  words 
in  italics : 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martial^  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  chord  m  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch*d  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 


In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away^ 
Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept. 

(2)  Music  has  a  peculiar  power  of  awakening  emotions 
within  us,  and  according  to  our  mood,  we  appreciate  some 
particular  style  of  music.  Something  seems  to  respond  to  the 
sounds ;  the  very  heart  seems  to  beat  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
music.  For  instance,  how  the  chimes  of  the  village  bells  can 
affect  us  ;  as  the  sound  waxes  and  wanes  with  the  varying  wind, 
every  word  and  scene  associated  with  the  chimes  is  clearly 
revived  in  our  minds,  after  lying  dormant,  it  may  be,  for  years. 
Sympathy  Abstr.    Noun,  Sing.  Num.,   Third  Person,  Neuter 

Gend,  Nom.  Case  to  is, 
is  Aux.  of  Pass.  Voice  to  *  pleased* 

pleased       Past  Part,  of  Reg.  Verb,  to  please, 
IS  pleased    Verb,  Reg.  Trans.,  Pass.  Voice,  Indie.  Mood,  Pres. 
Tense,  Sing.  Num.,  Third  Pers.,  agrg.  with  Nom, 
ear. 
Adj.  of  Qual.  qualg.  airs. 
Compound  Rel.  Pron.  =  that  which. 


martial 
what 
that 
which 


dying 
away 


Disting.  Adj.  qualg.  {tnnsic). 

Rel.  Pron.,  Sing.  Num.,  Third  Pers.,  Neut  Gend., 

Agi^g-  with  antec.  (music)  \  Obj.  Case  govd.  by 

hear, 
Pres.  Part,  of  verb  to  die,  qualg.  music  (in  6th  line). 
Adv.  of  Place,  modg.  dying. 


3.  Analyse  the  following  lines,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics i- 
The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept  * 

Were  not  cUtaxiud  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

(3) 
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Reached  Past  Part,  of  io  rearh,  qual^.  Jiei^ts. 

were  Aux.  of  Pass.  Voice  to  attauud. 

not  Adv.  of  Negation,  modg.  were  attained, 

attained  Past  Part,  of  verb  to  attain. 

were  Verb,  Reg.  Trans.,  Pass.  Voice,  Indie.  Mood,  Past 

attained  Tense,    Plur.  Num.,  Third  Pers.,  agrg.  with  its 
Nom.  heights. 

4.  Name  the  diiferent  classes  of  conjunctions,  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

(4)  I.  According  to  the  kinds  of  sentences  they  Join  :— 

(1)  Co'Ordi native,  joining  two  principal  sentences ; 

*  He  rose  and  looked  earnestly  at  me.' 

(2)  Sudordifiative,  joining  principal  with  subordinate  ;  as — 

*  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  go.* 
II.  According  to  their  meaning :  — 

'(i)  Copulative,  joining  in  form  and  also  in  meaning ;  as— 

*  The  king  rose  ami  all  did  the  same. ' 

(2)  Disjunctive,  joining  in  form,   but    disconnecting  the 
meaning ;  as— *  I  called  but  he  returned  no  answer.' 

(3)  Correlative,  those  used  in  pairs  ;  as — *  I  love^M  flowers 
and  trees.*     '  He  had  neither  friends  fior  money.* 

6.  Give  three  prefixes  of  Saxon  and  three  of  Latin  origin,  and 
three  suffixes  by  means  of  which  nouns  arc  derived  from  verbs, 
with  two  examples  under  each  head. 

(5)  I.  Saxon  Prefixes— 

En  ( =  to  make)  as  in  enable,  enrich 

off  (=  from,  away)    „    oflal,  offshoot 

un  (=  reversal)    „    unfurl,  unlock 

II,  Latin  Prefixes — 

Pre  ( =  before)  as  in  precede,  preamble 
sub  (=  under)    „     submarine,  subvert 
trans  (=  across)    „     transport,  transparent 

III.  Suffixes-^ 

Ster,  as  in  spinster,  songster 
ance,    ,,     acceptance,  assistance 
or,     „     actor,  editor 

7.  Write  notes  of  a  first  lesson  on  the  analysis  of  a  simple 
sentence. 

(7)  Tinu,  20  min.     Class,  Standard  IV. 

Apparatus  [y)  Blackboard  and  accessories. 
(2)  Slates  for  scholars. 


Matter  to  be  taught. 


Examples — 
(the)  Fire 
bread 
I 

You 
he 
(the)  room 


bums 
is  good 
am  looking 
are  tall 
spoke 
is  large. 


The  Subject  is  that  about 
which  we  are  speaking. 

The  Predicate  is  what  we 
say  about  the  Subject. 


Methop  of  Teaching. 


Obtain  some  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns from  class ;  select  the  most 
suitable  to  be  written  on  the  board 
in  a  column.  Then  ask  for  some- 
thing about  them,  as  exemplified 
in  other  column.  Then  take  the 
first  line  (i>.,  the  fire  burns)  and 
by  question  educe  that  we  are 
speaking  about /£r^;  treat  others 
in  similar  way.  Tell  them  the 
name  Subject,  Returning  to  first 
piece  *What  do  we  say  abottt  fire  ?* 
&C.  What  we  say  al>out  the  sub- 
ject is  the  Predicate,  Give  short 
sentences  to  analyse  on  the  slates. 


Composition. 

(2)  The  importance  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  fi'om  a  com* 
^tM'ciai  point  of  view* 

One  of  the  ^eatcst  of  the  many  boons  of  modem  time  is  the 
facility  with  \vnich  we  can  communicate  with  distant  parts  of 
the  earth.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  power  of  electricity, 
as  applied  in  the  telegraph  £ind  telefihone.  The  network  of 
wires  mnning  over  land  and  under  sea  is  a  very  important  factor 
of  the  commerce  of  to-dfty. 

We  have  only  to  cast  a  glance  at  a  newspaper  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  trade  and  tel^raph.  Stock  Exchange  news, 
market  quotations  can  be  made  known  afar  off  in  a  very  short 
time,  so  that  markets  are  equalised,  or  rather  the  whole  world 
becomes  merely  one  market.  It  does  not  affect  the  productive 
power  of  a  country,  but  it  remarkably  aids  in  the  distribution 


of  the  produce.  It  also  minimises  the  risk  of  panics  and  fiul- 
ures,  for  we  can  by  its  means  receive  speedy  intelligence  of 
events  bearing  on  our  particular  trade  or  industry,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  telephone  is  of  ^reat  service  for  shorter  distances.  It  is 
in  fact  the  most  convenient  and  ready  means  of  communication 
we  have,  for  it  dispenses  with  letter-vrritinf ,  and  there  is  no 
special  mode  of  signalling  to  acquire  as  in  the  telegraph.  It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  telegraph  that  a  wheel-barrow 
does  to  a  railway-truck — not  so  powerful  and  far-reaching  as 
the  telegraph,  but  more  handy  for  petty  purposes.  Doctors  find 
it  a  useful  communication  between  the  surgery  and  the  private 
house ;  main  stores  and  branches  are  brought  '  next  door '  to 
one  another  by  its  means,  and  towns  at  moderate  distances  can 
be  connected.  The  system  is  much  more  used  in  America  than 
in  our  own  country,  and  proves  a  valuable  adjunct  in  commerdal 
affairs. 


EacHd. 

( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

(Marks  are  given  for  portions  of  questions.) 

In  the  Euclid  questions  all  generally  understood  abbreviations 
for  v)ords  may  be  used,  but  no  sjrmbols  of  operations  (such  as 
— »  +1  X)  are  admissible. 

N.B. -^Capital  letters,  not  numbers,  must  be  used  in  the 
diagrams, 

I.  (/i)  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  have  likewise  the  angles 
contained  by  these  sides  equal  to  one  another,  they  shall  also 
have  their  bases  or  third  sides  equal ;  and  the  two  triangles  shall 
be  equal,  and  their  other  angles  shall  be  equal,  each  to  each, 
namely,  those  to  which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite. 

(^)  ABCD  is  a  square,  ABE  an  equilateral  triangle. 
If  EC,  ED  be  drawn,  the  triangle  DEC  is  isosceles.  (It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  equilateral  triangle  is  equiangular.) 

(I)  (a)  (Euclid  I.  4.)  Let  AOR,  SNH  be  the  two  triangles, 
having  OA,  and  AR  respectively  =  NS,  SH,  and  angle  A  = 
angle  S.    Then  the  triangles  shall  be  equal  in  every  respect. 


R    N 


Apply  the  triangle  OAR  to  NvSH,  placing  A  upon  S,  and  AO 
upon  SN,  then  O  will  coincide  with  N,  because  AO  =  SN 
(hyp.) ;  AR  will  coincide  with  SH,  because  angle  A  =  angle  S, 
and  R  will  fall  on  H  because  AR  =  SH.  S>  base  OR  roust 
fall  on  base  NH,  for  if  the  two  ends  fit  and  the  lines  themselves 
do  not,  but  appear  as  NPH  we  shall  have  two  straight  lines 
enclosing  a  space ;  this  is  impossible.  So  OR  must  fit  NH, 
and  we  see  tnat  the  triangles  fit  each  other  on  all  sides,  and  are 
in  every  way  equal. 


\J>)  Angle  DAB  =  CBA,  angle  EAB  =  EBA.  Take  latter 
from  former  respectively,  then  (ax.  3)  angle  DAE  =  CBE,  and 
AD  =  BC  (def  30)  and  AE  =  BE  (drf.  24.)  Therefore  (I  4) 
ED  s  CE  and  ECD  is  isosceles  (def.  25). 
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2.  {a)  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than 
the  third  side. 


[b)  AB  bisects  CD  at  right  angles  at  B ;   P  is  a 
ABC,  and  CP  produced  cuts 


point 
within  the  angle  ABC,  and"  CP  produced  cuts  AB  at  E. 
Show  that  the  difference  between  ED  and  EP  is  greater  than 
that  between  any  other  two  lines  drawn  from  P  and  D  to  meet 
AB. 

(a)  (rt)  Eucl.  I.,  20.    To  prove  BA  and  AC  together  greater 
than  BC.     Produce  BA  to  D  making  AD  =  AC  (I.  3.)    Join 


CD.  Angle  ADC  =  ACD  (I.  5.}  To  ACD  add  ACB.  Then 
DCB  is  greater  than  ADC.  Therefore  (I.  19)  BD  is  greater 
than  iBC.  BD  =  BA,  AC  (constr.)  Therefore  BA,  AC 
together  greater  than  BC.  Similar  proof  for -any  pair  of  sides 
\J>)  CB  =  DB  (hyp.),  EB  common  ;  and  angle  EBC  a  EBD 
(ax.  II.)  Therefore  (I.  4)  EC  a  ED  and  PC  is  dif.  between 
EP  and  ED.    From  P  draw  any  other  line  PO  to  AB,  and  join 


OD,  OC.  As  before  OC  «  OD  (I.  4)  CP,  PO  together  greater 
than  CO  (I.  20.)  From  each  take  PO.  Then  CP  is  greater 
than  difference  between  PO  and  OC,  U.y  between  PO  and  OD. 

3.  {a)  If  a  straight  line  falls  on  two  parallel  straight  lines, 
it  makes  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another,  and  the 
exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the 
same  side ;  and  also  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

{b)  P  is  a  point  between  two  given  parallel  straight  lines, 
such  that  any  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  P  always 
tntercept  equal  portions  <»  the  parallel  straight  Tines.  Show 
that  P  IS  equidistant  from  the  parallels. 


(3)  (fl)  Euclid  I.  29.  Prove  (I)  ABE  =  BED;  (2)  OBC 
te  BED  ;  (3)  CBE  and  BED  together  =s  two  right  angles. 

(1)  If  not  equal  let  ABE  be  greater.  To  each  angle  add 
CBE.  Then  CBE,  BED  less  than  ABE,  CBE ;  that  is,  less 
than  two  right  angles  (I.  13),  and  so  AC.  SD  will  meet  towards 
C  and  D  (ax.  12) ;  but  they  cannot  meet  because  parallel  (hyp. 
and  def.  35).  So  ABE  cannot  be  greater  than  BED,  similar 
|)roof  shows  that  BED  is  not  greater,  /.  ABE  =  BED. 

(2)  OBC  =  ABE  (I.  15)  «s  BED  (see  above,  No.  i). 


(3)  To  the  equals  ABE,  BED  add  CBE.    Then  CBE,  BED 
=  ABE,  CBE  (ax.  2)  =  (I.  13)  two  right  angles. 


B 


A                 •  C 

N            -E 

^ 

P 

R       0 

0                      S 

{h)  To  prove  the  perpendiculars  PC,  PD  on  the  parallels  AB, 
RS  equal. 

Draw  through  P  any  other  straight  line  ON,  meeting  AB  at 
N  and  RS  at  O.  CN  =  OD  (hyp.),  angles  NCP,  CNP  =: 
PDO,  DOP  respectively  (I.  29).     Therefore  (I.  26)  CP  =  DP. 

4.  {a)  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  also 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  between  the  points 
of  section,  is  equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

{p)  From  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles  triangle  a  line  is  drawn 
to  any  point  in  the  base.  The  square  on  a  side  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  square  on  the  line  so  drawn  together  with  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  into  which  the  line  is 
divided. 


A                       BCD 

' 

K 

/, 

P                     N 

/ 

%              R       H 

(4)  {d\  Euclid  II.  5.  Let  AD  be  divided  equally  at  B, 
unequally  at  C,  into  two  parts.  Then  rect.  ACCD  with  square 
on  BC  shall  s=  square  on  BD. 

On  BD  describe  square  BEHD.  Join  DE  (I.  46).  Through 
C  draw  (I.  31),  CR  par.  to  DH  or  BE,  cutting  DE  at  K. 
Through  K  draw  SP  par.  to  AD  or  EH,  and  through  A,  AP 
par.  to  BE.  Complement  BK  =  KH  (1. 43) ;  to  each  add  CS. 
Then  CH  =  BS  (ax.  2)  =  AN  (I.  36).  To  equals  AN,  CH, 
add  BK.  Then  AK  as  gnomon  BSR  (ax.  2).  To  last  equals 
add  square  NR  (a  square  by  II.  4  Cor.)  Then  AK  and  NR 
together  =  square  BH.  AK  is  rect.  AC,  CD,  for  CK  =  CD 
(11.  4,  Cor.)  and  NR  is  square  on  BC  for  NK  =  BC  (I.  34). 

/.  Rect.  AC,CD,  with  square  on  BC  =  square  on  BD. 


{b)  Bisect  BC  at  D  (I.  10)  ;  join  AD,  AB,  BD  =  AC,  CD 
respectively  and  angle  B  =  angle  C  (I.  6).  Therefore  angle 
ADB  a=  ADC  (I.  4),  !>.,  AD  is  perp.  to  BC  (def.  10).  If  AD 
is  the  line  drawn  to  the  base,  square  AD,  and  square  BD  = 
square  AB  (I.  47).  Square  BD  =  rect.  BD,DC.  But  let  the 
line  fall  as  at  AE.  Then  (II.  5)  square  DB  =  square  DE  and 
rect.  BE, EC.  To  each  add  square  on  AD.  Then  squares  BD, 
AD  =  squares  ED,  AD  and  rect.  BE,EC,  i.e,,  (I.  47),  square 
AB  =  square  AE  and  rect.  BE,EC. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Unblirstums  llibrtetoeb. 


PRIZE  BOOKS. 

National  Society's  Publications. 

The  parcel  of  books  we  have  received  this  year  for 
review  is  attractive  and  remarkably  cheap,  the  names 
of  the  authors  rank  high  among  the  writers  of  the  day, 
the  illustrations  are  chiefly  by  Staniland.  Parents  and 
teachers  cannot  do  wrong  in  selecting  presents  and 
prizes  from  this  list. 


(i)  Carried  oflf. 

Esmb  Stuart. 


A  Story  of  Pirate  Times.      By 


This  popular  writer  has  again  come  to  the  front  with  a 
charming  tale  of  the  lime  of  King  Charles.  The  very 
title  suggests  all  kinds  of  adventures,  no  boy  will  take  up 
the  book  without  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  expecting 
many  thrilling  accounts  of  battles,  feats  of  daring,  and 
hair-breadth  escapes.  We  can  promise  that  his  anticipa- 
tions will  be  fully  realised.  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  pirates  attacked  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine.  Don  Estevan  del  Campo,  the  governor,  panic- 
stricken,  surrendered,  but  his  brave  son  Carlo  refused  to 
submit,  and  he  and  Harry  Fenn  passed  through  much 
tribulation  before  they  were  finally  rescued  by  an  English 
man-of-war.  Gjrls  will  be  interested  in  the  adventures  of 
Etta  and  the  Spanish  maiden  Felipa  in  all  these  stirring 
scenes. 


(2)  To    Horse   and  Away. 

Peard. 


By   Francis  Mary 


Any  story  by  this  lady  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all 
readers,  and  we  can  specially  recommend  the  one  before 
us.  It  opens  in  the  year  1652  when  England  was  divided 
into  two  great  parties,  and  *  men's  hearts  were  aglow  with 
pity,  rage  or  anxiety.'  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
perilous  time  when  Charles  was  a  fugitive.  How  the 
Royalist  family  who  lived  at  the  Red  House  suffered  for 
their  allegiance  to  their  king,  and  how  he  finally  escaped  to 
France  through  the  unparalleled  devotion  of  his  adherents 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  Diana  Amyott  is  finely 
drawn,  she  is  deservedly  the  heroine  of  the  book,  and 
brave  hearted  little  Joyce  will  be  a  favourite  with  every 
one,  the  other  characters  are  life-like,  and  carry  the 
interest  on  to  the  very  last  page.  The  book  is  suitable  for 
our  elder  boys  and  girls. 

(3)  Starwood  Hall— A  Boy's  Adventure.    By 

the  Author  of '  A  Greek  Idyl.' 

*  Starwood  HalP  is  simply  a  tale  of  adventures  that 
befell  a  country  lad  who  went  to  London  in  the  hope  of 
making  his  fortune.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  highway- 
man, but  making  his  escape  he  at  last  reached  the  great 
city  to  find  it  was  not  paved  with  gold.  The  pages  of  the 
book  are  full  of  incident,  boys  will  like  the  stir  and  life. 
The  purpose  no  doubt  is  to  inculcate  contentment  with  a 
safe  and  happy  lot,  and  show  the  dangers  that  attend  a 
restless,  dissatisfied  spirit. 

(4)  Mrs.     Dimsdale's 
M.  &  C,  Lee. 


Grandchildren.       By 


This  relates  the  history  of  a  houseful  of  children  during 
the  Christmas  holidays — and  though  this  may  appear  at 
first  a  somewhat  worn  out  theme,  the  characters  are  so 
daintily  and  truthfully  sketched  in,  and  the  various 
adventures  are  described  with  such  freshness  and  vivacity 
that  we  are  sure  all  young  readers  will  be  captivated  by 
the  book.  The  illustrations  arc  scarcely  up  to  the  level 
of  the  writing,  though  that  of  the  children  tobogganing 
down  the  stairs  on  tea  trays  has  caught  more  of  the 
author's  spirit  than  the  rest. 


(5)  Our  New  Mistress.    By  C.  M.  Yonge. 

This  is  a  tale  with  an  obvious  moral.  It  is  none  the 
less  suited  to  the  class  of  readers  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  it  will  be  added  with  satisfaction  by  the  admirers  of 
Miss  Yonge  to  the  large  number  of  volumes  she  has 
already  contributed  to  Sunday  school  and  village  libraries. 
Her  style  is  so  widely  appreciated  that  we  need  not  point 
out  its  many  excellencies.  Mothers  and  teachers  know 
full  well  they  can  put  any  book  by  this  author  into  their 
girls'  hands  without  hesitation. 

(6)  St.  Helen's  Well.     By  Mary  H.  Debenham. 

The  story  is  told  by  the  heroine  herself  in  a  simple, 
attractive  manner  that  will  delight  young  children.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Royalist  parents  who  had  to  fly  from 
their  home  after  the  defeat  of  the  Young  Pretender.  The 
nurse  took  the  two  children  to  her  home  in  an  obscure 
village  in  Wales,  here  they  lived  safely  for  some  years, 
but  Nest  pined  for  her  lost  mother  and  became  seriously 
ill.  Meg  dearly  loved  her  sister,  and  when  told  by  an 
old  Welsh  woman  that  the  water  from  St.  Helen's  well 
would  certainly  cure  her,  she  determined  to  get  some.  It 
was  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  for  a  child  of  fourteen 
through  the  wild  mountains  of  Wales  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  but  her  love  sustained  her,  and  she  safely 
reached  the  well.  The  rest  of  her  adventures  and  the 
happy  result  will  be  the  pleasant  lot  of  many  young 
readers  to  find  out. 


(7)  Reuben  Everett.    By  C.  R.  Coleridge. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  simple  country  family,  the  father 
and  mother  sterling,  steady-going  people,  contented  with 
their  modest  lot,  unable  to  understand  the  restlessness  of 
youth  and  the  desire  of  their  young  ones  to  rise  in  the 
world  and  see  more  of  life  than  the  little  village  of  Ripple- 
hurst  contained.  They  opposed  Edward  becoming  a 
schoolmaster,  and  Agnes  a  pupil  teacher,  until  the  rector 
convinced  them  of  their  mistake,  but  it  was  with  heavy 
hearts  they  saw  Edward  leave  the  old  home  for  St.  Mark's 
College.  When  Reuben  asked  them  to  let  him  get  work 
on  the  line,  with  a  view  to  being  an  engine-driver,  they 
utterly  refused.  The  lad  could  not  rest,  and  eventually 
ran  away  from  home.  The  sorrow  and  trouble  this  caused, 
and  Reuben's  repentance  and  return  home  are  all  graphi- 
cally described 

(8)  Silver  Star  Valley.    By  M.  Bramston. 

An  admirable  book  for  boys,  girls  also  will  read  it  with 
avidity.  We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ted,  the  hero, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  with  real  interest,  so  vividly 
are  the  scenes  depicted,  so  natural  and  life-like  are  the 
diflfcrent  characters.  Ted  has  temptations,  and,  like 
other  boys,  sometimes  yields  to  them,  he  is  not  too  good, 
but  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  his  efforts  *  to  keep  his  heart 
faithful  and  his  lips  true,'  will  rouse  every  reader's  admi- 
ration and  affection.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  commend- 
able, religious  without  it  being  thrust  forward  too  con- 
spicuously. We  cordially  recommend  it  fof  its  thoroughly 
healthy,  manly  spirit. 

Ted  is  brought  up  in  England  till  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  is  then  sent  out  to  the  Far  West  to  his  father,  who  is 
supposed  by  his  English  relatives  to  be  a  prosperous 
farmer.  Ted  is  horrified  to  find  him  the  keeper  of  a 
drinking  bar  in  a  mining  village,  but  the  father  nas  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  what  is  right  left  in  him  to  place  his 
son  with  a  high -principled  Scotch  farmer.  His  life  for 
the  next  two  years  is  well  told,  the  bear  hunt,  his  cou- 
rageous rescue  of  Mercy  Malcom,  his  friendship  widi 
Giant  Jim,  the  miner,  and  successful  efforts  in  saving  his 
father's  life,  give  variety  to  the  narrative.  Sweet,  motherly 
Mrs.  Malcom  is  a  delightful  character.  The  illustrations 
do  not  give  our  idea  of  Giant  Jim. 
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A  Latin  Prose  Primer.    By  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.  A, 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

Mr  Sargent,  whose  peculiar  skill  as  a  teacher  of  Latin 
Prose  Composition  has  long  been  in  great  esteem  at  his 
own  university,  has  produced  in  this  book  a  manual  for 
which  many  a  candidate  for  matriculation  will  be  grateful. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  learner,  perhaps,  rather  than  the 
teacher ;  the  method  it  adopts  is  one  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  follow  with  a  large  class.  For  the  private 
student  it  will  be  very  helpful.  The  author's  plan  is  to 
take  a  piece  of  English  prose— he  has  chosen  the  first 
fifty  of  the  selections  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
'Easy  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose' — and 
carefully  analyse  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  pointing 
out  where  the  English  prose  style  differs  from  the  Latin, 
especially  in  the  formation  of  periods,  and  the  expre^ion 
of  their  logical  connexions,  and  explaining  where  and  why 
the  thought  of  the  writer  will  require  to  be  expanded  or 
will  admit  of  simpler  expression,  or  will  need  to  be  cast  in 
an  altogether  new  mould.  This  first  process  he  calls  the 
PraeparcUio;  it  is  followed  by  the  Construciio — the  whole 
passage  in  its  new  dress ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  would 
appear  in  a  literal  English  translation  from  the  completed 
Latin  Version ;  lastly  comes  the  Materia^  a  catalo^e 
raisonniol  the  less  familiar  expressions,  giving  alternative 
Latin  words  or  phrases,  and  materials  to  guide  the  student 
in  his  choice.  The  danger  lies  in  the  misuse  of  the 
Construction  lest  the  indolent  pupil  find  it  the  easier  and 
shorter  method  to  write  his  exercise  straight  from  the 
adapted  version,  and  so  miss  the  labour  of  the  con- 
scientious PraeparatiOy  and  with  it  the  whole  educational 
value  of  his  work.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  the  English 
originals  are  not  reprinted  in  the  book ;  as  it  is,  it  can 
only  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Easy 
Passages.' 

Xenophon's  Cyropacdia.    Book  I.    By  C.  Bigg, 
D.D.     (Clarendon  Press.) 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  Cyropsedia — or  at 
least  this  first  book— is  so  much  less  read  in  schools  than 
the  Anabasis  or  Hellenica.  The  Greek  is  hardly  more 
difficult,  and  the  subject  much  more  attractive,  the  story 
told  gracefully,  and  with  humour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tale  of  Cyrus'  childhood  has  about  it  a  strong  flavour 
of  '  Sandford  and  Merton,'  which  is  probably  less  relished 
now  than  it  was  by  our  fathers.  Dr.  Bigg  in  this  edition 
has  taken  pains  to  make  it  easy  for  his  young  readers. 
The  text  is  cut  up  into  sections,  each  headed  by  a  brief 
summary  of  its  contents,  as  *  How  Cyrus  won  all  hearts,' 

*  Why  he  was  more  talkative  as  a  boy  than  as  a  youth,' 

*  How  Cyrus  made  his  first  speech,'  and  so  on.  The  notes 
are  short  and  written  with  careful  simplicity ;  those  on 
varieties  and  irregularities  of  grammatical  construction 
are  especially  commendable  in  this  respect,  though  some 
teachers  will  object  to  the  large  amount  of  direct  trans- 
lation, without  further  comment,  which  is  given.  The 
introduction  might  very  well  have  been  compressed 
within  narrower  limits ;  twenty  pages  of  preface  to 
seventy  of  much  more  widely  printed  text  is  surely  more 
than  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  edition. 

An  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.    By  W.  S. 
Gibson,  M.A.     (Clarendon  Press.) 

Mr.  Gibson's  little  book  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  the  elements  of  Latin 
Syntax.  His  method  is  to  work  up  from  the  instances  to 
the  general  rule,  which  should  be  the  conclusion  and  sum- 
mary of  the  learner's  knowledge  of  the  matter  it  treats  of, 
and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  his  first  introduction  to  it  In 
each  section  he  starts  with  a  few  short  sentences,  in- 
tended to  be  translated,  parsed,  and  learned  by  heart ;  then 
comes  an  analysis  of  each  sentence,  in  which  every  diflfi- 
culty  at  which  experience  has  shown  the  learner  is  likely 
to  stumble,  each  misconception  which  will  lead  him  astray, 
is  carefully  anticipated  and  dealt  with  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible language,  so  that  the  wayfarer,  though  a  fool,  can 


hardly  mistake  the  right  path.  Then  come  the  exercises, 
calling  for  the  application  of  the  newly  learned  rule. 
Within  the  limits  which  he  has  set  for  himself  (he  stops 
short  of  the  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence)  the  author 
has  done  his  work  very  completely,  and  the  book  ought 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  taught. 
Only  long  experience  can  j;ive  the  familiarity  with  the 
curious  incapacities  and  divagations  of  a  child's  intel- 
ligence which  the  author's  treatment  of  his  subject  shows  ; 
and  without  some  such  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  material  he  has  under  his  hand,  the  teacher,  like  any 
other  craftsman,  is  apt  to  spoil  a  great  deal  of  it,  before 
he  produces  a  finished  piece  of  work.  The  arrangement 
of  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book  according  to  the 
parts  of  speech  to  which  the  words  belong  is  an  ingenious 
device  to  counteract  a  common  form  of  indolence  or  care- 
lessness in  the  learner. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  III.  By  J.  Marshall, 
M.A.  (Clarendon  Press.) 
This  edition  is  published  in  two  volumes,  the  one  of 
which  contains  a  vocabulary,  the  other  the  introduction, 
text,  and  notes.  The  vocabulary  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  giving  little  beyond  the  renderings  of  the  words 
as  used  in  this  portion  of  the  author,  and  some  rather 
scanty  grammatical  information  (no  etymologies).  Such 
a  vocabulary  can  only  be  intended  for  the  service  of 
beginners  who  have  not  yet  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
Greek  to  use  a  general  Lexicon  readily  and  profitably. 
But  the  style  in  which  a  good  deal  of  the  annotation  is 
written  seems  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  implied  in  the 
supply  of  a  vocabulary.  Many  of  the  notes,  and  parti- 
cularly those  which  deal  with  points  of  syntax,  are 
apparently  intended  for  the  use  of  maturer  students,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  fonn  in  which  they  are  put,  and 
the  references  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Syntax.  But  it  is  open 
to  Question  whether  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  wants  of 
both  classes  in  the  same  ix)ok,  without  running  a  risk  of 
adding  to  the  perplexities,  and  creating  needless  con- 
fusions in  the  minds  of  the  younger.  In  other  respects 
the  book  is  well  arranged  and  annotated,  the  commentary 
being  quite  adequate,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  within 
very  moderate  limits.  The  introduction  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  text,  with  some  interesting 

auotations  from  Layard's  work  on  Nineveh,  to  illustrate 
ie  route  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  the  beginning  of  their 
retreat. 

English  Passages  for  Translation  into  French. 

By  A,  C.  Clapin,  M.  A.  London :  George  Bell  and 

Sons. 
A  collection  of  short  passages,  partly  from  English 
authors,  partly  translated  or  adapted  from  the  French, 
and  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  preparing  for  the 
army  and  other  examinations  in  which  French  compo- 
sition is  required.  The  passages  are  printed  without  any 
annotations  for  the  help  of  the  pupil,  and  are  plainly 
intended  for  the  use  of  tolerably  advanced  students. 
Curiously,  the  English  author,  whose  writings  are  most 
frequently  laid  under  contribution,  is  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Diagrams  of  Colour:   No.  i.  Colours  and 
their  Combinations;    No.  2,   Spectrum 
Analjrsis.     By  J.  Howard,  F.C.S.     Edinburgh 
and  London :  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
These  diagrams  have  evidently  been  very  carefully 
prepared,  and  great  pains  taken  in  the  printing  to  secure 
the  correct  colours.     It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
case  of  spectrum  analysis,  or  indeed  of  colour  combina- 
tion, a  tew  practical  experiments  would  convey  more 
information,  and  carry  more  impressive  force,  than  any 
amount  of  wall  diagrams ;   but    practical    experiments 
cannot  always  be  carried  out,  and  then  it  is  well  to  have 
good  diagrams,  such  as  these,  to  fall  back  upon. 

Sheet  No.  i  deals  with  Colours  and  their  Combinations, 
and  illustrates  as  vividly  as  possible  the  Primary,  Second- 
ary, and  Tertiary  colours,  together  with  sundry  peculiar 
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eflfiects  consequent  on  the  arrangement  of  certain  colours. 
Sheet  No.  2  is  devoted  to  Spectrum  Analysis,  and  besides 
giving  a  very  satisfactory  representation  of  the  graduation 
of  colours  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  appearance  of 
Fraunhofer's  lines,  together  with  the  characteristic  spectra 
of  eight  or  ten  of  the  metals,  contains  also  illustrations  of 
the  prism,  spectroscope,  revolving  colour  disc,  &c.  A 
word  of  praise,  too,  must  be  given  to  the  little  handbooks 
accompanying  the  diagrams,  which  in  a  compendious  form 
supply  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  information. 

Natural  History  Plates.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 

The  four  plates  now  before  us  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  pictorial  assistance  which  the  resources  of  moaern 
lithography  can  give  to  teachers  and  scholars.  It  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  point  out  any  department  of  art 
which  can  exhibit  greater  progress  during  the  past  forty 
years  than  lithography.  Not  many  years  ago  plates  such 
as  these  were  practically  unattainable,  except  at  prohibi- 
tive prices.  Then  the  drawing,  too,  was  often  erroneous. 
the  colouring  fanciful  and  capricious,  and  the  general 
result  grotesque  rather  than  true  to  nature.  It  is  indeed 
somewhat  amusing  to  glance  over  the  illustrations  in  an 
old  book  of  natural  history  and  note  the  auaint  way  in 
which  some  of  the  delineations  were  carried  out.  Now, 
iempora  tnutaniur^  and  with  the  times  the  illustrations. 
The  present  plates  are  admirable  in  every  respect.  The 
colouring  is  bright  and  truthful,  the  drawing  accurate, 
and  the  general  appearance  very  creditable  and  satis- 
factory. The  subjects  represented  are  the  Giraffe,  the 
Peacock,  the  Vampire  Bat  and  the  Flying  Fox,  Butter- 
flies and  Moths.  In  the  last-mentioned  plate  the  Pea- 
cock butterfly  and  the  Swallow-Tailed  have  been  selected 
to  represent  the  butterflies,  and  the  Death's  Head  Moth 
the  moths  ;  the  caterpillar  form  and  chrysalis  state  being 
also  illustrated. 

Algebraic  Factors.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Knight. 
London :  Blackie  and  Son. 

A  long  experience  in  the  examination  of  papers  from 
lupil  teachers  and  candidates  for  various  examinations 
las  shown  us  how  really  few  young  students  are  able, 
adeouately,  to  use  the  power  which  ability  to  factorise 
would  give  them.  A  page  of  an  examination  paper  is 
often  flfled  where  a  line  or  two  would  suffice.  Dr.  Knight's 
little  book  contains  clear  explanations  of  the  methods  of 
finding  factors,  the  way  to  use  them,  and  in  this  new 
edition  examples  of  the  method  of  saving  time  by  their 
use  in  the  examination  room.  Drill  in  the  general  results 
observable  in  multiplication  and  division  in  algebra 
should  be  as  common  as  is  the  drill  necessary  in  the 
tables  in  arithmetic  Just  as  the  latter  is  sometimes 
rather  nauseating  to  the  very  young  pupil,  so  the  former 
may  be  ;  but  future  success  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
complete  mastery  of  these  formulae,  and  their  application. 
And  when  once  the  pupil  has  been  led  to  see  the  use 
which  can  be  made  of^them,  he  will  be  anxious  to  exer- 
cise his  ifigenuitY  with  them.  Dr.  Knight  is  a  pleasant 
guide  to  this  desirable  goal,  and  the  practical  application 
of  his  teachinj^  to  the  solution  of  the  examples  ^ven  in 
various  examinations  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his  work. 
To  pupil  teachers  and  youn^  students  generally  we 
cordially  recommend  the  book  m  its  new  form. 

Jackson's  Pens  for  New  Style  of  Upright 
Penmanship.  Nos.  X  to  4.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low  and  Sons* 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  something  of 
the  new  style  of  vertical  writing  which  is  taught  m  a 
series  of  copybooks  published  at  St.  Dunstan's  House. 
The  author  of  the  series  of  books  has  provided  some  pens 
specially  adapted  for  this  kind  of  writing  ;  and,  having 
given  them  a  fair  trial,  we  are  able  to  state  that  they  serve 
their  purpose  remarkably  well.  No.  i  and  No.  4,  the 
latter  a  correspondence  pen,  please  us  best,  the  others 
being  rather  too  fine  in  the  point  for  general  use 
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Pictorial  Astronomical  and  Geog^raphical 
Diagrams.  Edinburgh  and  Ix}ndon :  W.  and 
A.  K.  Johnston. 

This  sheet  of  diaerams  is  designed  to  give  pictorial  aid 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  terms  commonly  met  with  in  the 
study  of  GeograiJhy,  and  although  the  colouring  and 
general  lithographic  work  is  in  some  respects  somewhat 
rougher  and  less  exact  than  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
clearness  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  diagrams  for 
school  use,  the  main  defect  is  that  too  much  has  been 
attemoted  on  the  one  sheet  There  seems  to  be  ouite 
enough  subject  matter  on  this  one  chart  to  occupv  tnree 
or  four  of  the  same  size,  if  due  re^rd  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
chief  object  of  wall-sheets— -facility;  of  reference  in  dass 
use. ,  In  other  respects,  such  as  in  selection  of  terms 
illustrated  and  general  design  and  grouping,  the  diagrams 
seem  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Royal  Star  Arithmetics:  In  Seven  Books. 

London  and  Edinburgh :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  exercises  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  series  are 
based  upon  previous  mental  work— addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  drill  being  prefixed  to  the 
various  rules,  and  often  to  each  page,  as  required.  The 
Arithmetics  are  essentially  books  of  examples,  as,  although 
definitions  and  rules  are  given  in  some  of  the  later  books, 
no  reasons  or  explanations  are  added«  The  books  pro- 
vide an  immense  number  of  examples,  both  mechanical 
and  problematical  They  can  be  had  bound  together  in 
one  volume,  uniform  with  others  of  the  Star  series. 
A  good  feature  is  the  addition  of  the  rules  not  included  in 
the  usual  code  work,  and  twenty  pages  of  rules  and 
examples  in  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  in  the  book  for 
Standard  VII.  Sufficient  practice  will  be  found  in  them 
for  the  year's  work,  and,  if  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
good  teaching,  the  use  of  the  books  cannot  flail  to  produce 
good  results. 

Coloured  Historical  Wall  Sheets.  London ! 
Cassell  and  Co. 

To  this  really  excellent  series  of  cartoons  we  give  our 
cordial  commendation,  tn  pictorial  effect  and  general 
design  they  are  alike  admirable,  and  as  an  interesting 
adjunct  to  the  history  lesson  they  will  doubtless  give 
great  satisfaction.  The  following  six  subjects  have  thus 
far  been  illustrated  :  The  Landing  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta.  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbury  Fort,  Cromwell  dissolving  tne  Long 
Parliament,  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and 
the  Queen  arriving  at  Westminster  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  ;  and  other  cartoons  are,  we  are  led  to  understand, 
in  course  of  preparation.  If  the  hi^h  standard  of  excel- 
lence observable  in  these  commencing  cartoons  is  main- 
tained in  subsequent  issues,  the  publishers  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  practically  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  school  wall  decofation. 

The  Elements  of  Log:arithms,  with  the  Sand- 
hurst and  Woolwich  Questions,  188a— 87* 

By  G.  W.  Gallatly,  M.A.     F.  Hodgson. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages  excellently  printed  on 
good  paper.  It  consists,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the 
ordinary  propositions  on  the  nature  and  use  of  logarithms. 
The  explanations  are  often  fuller  than  usual ;  the  demons- 
trations are  neat  and  clearly  arranged  What  will  make 
the  book  very  useful  to  students  is  the  abundance  of  fully 
worked  out  examples.  These  are  models  in  the  best 
sense.  They  are  logically  arranged  and  easy  to  follow.  In 
addition  to  the  examples  in  the  text,  the  questions  set  at 
the  recent  examinations  are  appended,  and,  what  will  be 
found  most  useful,  the  answers  to  them.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  little  work  will  have  a  large  circulation.  It 
deserves  it.  The  author  asks  for  suggestions.  We  think 
the  advantages  of  the  common  system  might  be  set  out 
a  little  more  strikingly.  It  might  also  have  been  more 
clearly  stated  when  the  Napierian  logarithms  are  used* 
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Slojd.    By  Emily  Lord.    Cassell  and  Co. 

A  sixpenny  pamphlet,  written  to  show  that  the  hand- 
craft known  as  Slojd  is  a  means  of  teaching  the  essential 
elements  of  education.  This  is  of  course  a  great  claim. 
To  our  minds  the  author  does  not  make  it  good.  She 
quotes  from  the  author  of  the  system,  and  tells  us  that 
*  manual  instruction  should  aim  principally  at  instilling  a 
taste  for  and  love  of  work  in  general ;  inspiring  respect 
for  rough,  honest,  bodily  labour ;  training  in  habits  of 
order,  exactness,  cleanhness,  and  neatness ;  accustom 
him  to  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance  ;  pronjoting 
the  development  of  the  physical  powers ;  anordinS[  a 
training  of  the  eye  in  the  sense  of  form.  Manual  training 
must  exercise  the  thinking  power,  and  not  be  purely 
mechanical.  There  must  be  no  division  of  labour,  and  so 
it  must  correspond  with  the  capability  of  the  child. 
Lastly,  and  as  one  of  the  aims  is  to  cultivate  general 
dexterity  of  the  hands,  that  material  must  be  employed 
which  permits  of  the  use  of  numerous  manipulations  and 
of  various  tools.'  One  feels,  in  reading  all  this,  that  there 
is  a  want  of  perception  of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  of 
the  means  for  attaining  it.  Surely  it  might  be  claimed 
for  a  dozen  thinp  that  they  would  promote  exactly  the 
same  virtues  which  are  here  enumerated.  Perseverance, 
industry,  attention,  neatness,  cleanliness,  are  elementary 
virtues  in  which  Englishmen  have  never  been  wanting. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  system  of  wood-carving  can 
afford  such  an  accurate  training  of  the  eye  as  drawing 
and  modelling.  For  many  years  past  teachers  have  been 
suffering  from  the  too  enthusiastic  and  exaggerated  ad- 
vocacy of  Froebel's  Kinder  Garten.  We  seem  to  be 
gradually  absorbing  what  is  really  essential  in  it,  but  it  is 
taking  a  long  time.  And  it  may  be  that  we  have  to  go 
through  a  similar  period  of  experiment  and  criticism  of 
the  various  plans  of  manual  instruction  now  before  the 
public.  "We  do  not  profess  to  see  more  clearly  than 
others,  and  we  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
what  is  really  desirable  lies  within  narrow  bounds.  We 
want  first  of  all  that  a  child  shall  be  able  to  see  what 
others  too  see,  and  that  with  a  pencil  he  can  represent 
what  he  sees  ;  and  we  want  to  develop  between  the  age 
of  five  and  fifteen  that  nimbleness  of  finger  and  dexterity 
of  hand  which  are  indispensable  in  nearly  all  subsequent 
manual  operations.  There  is  at  the  present  time  accumu- 
lating scientific  evidence  that  this  nimbleness  must  be 
acquired  in  early  life,  or  it  can  never  be  acquired  to  per- 
fection at  all ;  and  apart  from  scientific  evidence  we  have 
the  testimony  of  experience,  for  in  the  case  of  such  opera- 
tions as  require  marvellous  feats  of  manual  skill  the 
accomplishment  has  been  in  all  cases  acquired  in  early 
life.  The  glass  blower  begins  when  he  is  a  bov,  and 
every  great  pianist  has  begun  when  quite  a  child.  We 
are  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  drawing  and 
modelling  were  made  universal  and  compulsory  much 
would  be  done  to  secure  the  perfect  training  for  both  hand 
and  eye.  That  a  good  deal  might  be  done,  in  the  case  of 
boys,  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  the  use  of  simple  tools, 
whether  for  the  Slojd  training  or  ordinary  carpentry,  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  the 
interest  it  creates,  the  health  and  intelligence  it  promotes. 
At  present,  however,  we  regard  the  subject  as  under  dis- 
cussion, and  we  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  perfect  or 
complete  system  in  the  field. 

Euclid.     Books  L— VI.     By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and 
F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  by  this  time  pretty  well 
known  to  teachers  of  Mathematics.  They  have  given  us 
in  the  book  before  us  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's 
elements,  together  with  the  most  important  elementary 
developments  of  Euclid's  Geometry.  There  has  been 
very  little  alteration  in  the  enunciations,  and  except  in 
Book  V.  few  departures  from  Euclid's  proof.  In  Book  I. 
the  authors  have  used  no  contractions  or  symbols  of  any 
kind,  but  in  the  third  and  following  Books  all  such  signs 
and  abbreviations  as  were  thought  to  add  to  the  clearness 


of  the  reasoning  have  been  introduced.  There  is  unfortu- 
nately at  the  present  time  a  want  of  uniformity  aniong 
mathematicians  of  eminence  in  regard  to  the  more  or 
less  brevity  admissible  in  writing  out  geometrical  pro- 
positions. Some  are  always  complaining  that  the  proposi- 
tions are  too  concisely  stated.  Others  declare  that 
Euclid's  proofs  as  they  are  frequently  printed  are  need- 
lessly cumbrous  and  prolix.  The  authors  would  seem  to 
incline  to  the  latter  view.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  the  book  consists  in  the  additional  matter,  and  the 
excellent  set  of  graduated  exercises  upon  the  Proposi- 
tions. We  are  glad  to  see  that  they  refer  to  an  edition  of 
Euclid's  Elements  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackay  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Chambers — ^a  most  excellent  book, 
which  we  have  often  referred  to  with  uniform  pleasure 
and  profit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  in- 
crease the  reputation  of  the  authors  both  as  teachers  and 
writers.  Diagrams,  the  arrangement  of  the  Propositions, 
the  typft,  printing,  and  paper— all  combine  to  make  this 
one  ot  the  most  attractive  books  on  Geometry  that  has 
yet  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  D.  Jones,  B.Sc.  Mac- 
millan and  Co. 
This  is  a  book  of  246  pages,  excellently  printed  and 
bound.  It  professes  to  give  a  set  of  useful  examples, 
followed  by  specimens  and  examination  questions  of 
greater  difficulty  upon  all  the  subjects  usually  studied  in 
a  full  course  of*^  Physics.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
collection  of  examples.  It  commences  with  a  clear  though 
concise  account  of  units  fundamental  and  derived,  and  the 
dimensions  of  physical  quantities.  It  gives  enough  of  the 
theory  of  the  subjects  treated  of  to  enable  a  student  to 
work  the  examples  set.  There  are  ten  chapters  ;  one  on 
each  of  the  following  subjects  :  —  Dynamics  ;  Hydro- 
statics ;  Heat ;  Expansion ;  Physical  and  Latent  Heat ; 
Conductivity  and  Thermal  Dynamics ;  Light ;  Sound  ; 
Magnetism ;  Electrostatics  and  Current  Electricity. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  many  of  the  best  works  on 
Physics  sets  of  examples;  the  book  is  therefore  not 
wholly  new,  and  there  is  little  therefore  in  the  book  that 
is  quite  new.  But  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent question  logically  arranged,  and  we  therefore  think 
this  book  will  meet  a  want  often  felt,  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  highly  useful  There  is  one  danger  which 
we  cannot  but  point  out  to  a  student  who  uses  such  a 
book.  He  must  on  no  account  rest  satisfied  with  ability 
to  answer  the  questions  in  it,  but  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  repeat  many  of  the  experiments  involved  in  the 
questions  himself,  even  though  his  results  should  be  only 
approximately  true. 

The  Building:  of  the  British  Isles.— A  Study 
in  Geographical  Evolution.  By  A.  j. 
Jukes-Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  London:  George 
Bell  and  Sons. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  thorough  satisfaction  with 
which  we  have  read  through  the  pages  of  this  delightful 
book.  The  attempt  to  realise  the  successive  appearances 
which  our  island  nome  has  presented  since  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  west  has 
been  made  with  the  most  pleasing  result.  The  author 
sets  out  with  the  acknowledged  truth  that  the  existing 
geographical  and  physical  contours  of  the  British  Isles 
are  the  outcome  of^the  long  and  varied  geological  history 
which  this  particular  part  of  the  world  possesses.  We 
are  then  introduced  in  turn  to  the  magnificent  and  almost 
complete  series  of  rocks  which  find  a  place  in  some  part 
or  other  of  the  British  area,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
master-hand  we  are  enabled  '  to  picture  out '  the  manner 
in  which  each  was  formed,  together  with  the  physical  and 
geographical  conditions  which  Britain  for  the  time  being 
possessed.  In  the  efTort  the  reader  is  very  greatly 
assisted  by  no  less  than  fifteen  full-page  maps,  showing 
most  vividly  that  there  have  been  many  different  arran^^e- 
ments  of  land  and  sea  over  the  area  where  the  British 
Isles  now  stand  ;  that  every  part  of  our  country  has  been 
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repeatedly  depressed  beneath  the  sea — some  portions 
much  more  frequently  than  others — and  conversely  every 
part  of  the  area  which  is  now  covered  by  the  environing 
seas  has  more  than  once  been  part  of  the  dry  land  ;  that 
sometimes  nearly  the  whole  area  has  formed  part  of  con- 
tinental land,  and  at  other  times  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  The  stories  of 
vanishmg  continents,  whose  highest  summits  slowly  and 
with  apparent  reluctance  disappear  ;  of  emerging  land, 
whose  monotonous  outline  as  it  continues  to  rise  is 
carved  by  the  ever  active  agents  of  waste  into  variety 
and  beauty  of  contour ;  these  are  told  with   scientific 

Erecision  and  fairy-like  effect.    Take  for  example  the 
ist  great  movement  which  afferted  the  area  ot  Great 
Britain : 

'  So  long  as  the  British  coast -line  lav  near  the  contour  of 
80  fathoms,  our  modem  streams  were  but  tributaries  of  the 
three  great  rivers  which  ran  outside  the  present  limits  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  to  the  east  being  a  continuation  of  the 
Rhine,  that  to  the  south  a  prolongation  of  the  Seine,  and 
that  to  the  west  a  river  to  which  no  modem  name  can  be 
applied,  but  of  which  all  the  rivers  of  western  England, 
southern  and  eastern  Ireland,  were  the  tributaries. 

*  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  movement  set  in, 
and  subsidence  caused  a  rapid  recession  of  the  coast  line  ; 
the  North  Sea  crept  southward  over  the  plains  between 
England  and  Holland,  while  the  Atlantic  crept  round  Ire- 
land and  up  the  valley  of  the  English  channel  till  only  a 
narrow  isthmus  separated  England  from  France.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  actual  straits  are  the  site  of  a  valley 
formed  by  a  river  which  ran  northward  nearer  France  than 
Ens^Iand,  and  cut  throuc^h  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
chdk  as  the  Stour  and  Medway  do  at  the  present  day, 
while  a  second  stream  ran  south-westward,  nearer  the 
British  coast,  and  cut  through  the  continuation  of  the 
South  Downs  east  of  Beachy  Head.  The  watershed 
between  these  two  rivers  is  possibly  marked  by  the  line  of 
sandbanks  which  runs  southward  from  the  Varne  Bank. . . . 
Subsidence  under  these  circumstances  would  enable  the  sea 


to  creep  up  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers,  and  eventually  to 
submerge  part  of  the  low  watershed  between  them.  Waves 
and  currents  would  soon  widen  the  breach,  and  these 

HAVE  CONTINUED  TO  WIDEN  IT  FROM  THAT  TIME  TO 
THE  PRESENT.  DAY.' 

Thus  was  Britain  finally  separated  from  the  continent 
to  which  it  had  been  united  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Tertiary  time,  and  thus  was  the  geographic^  evolution 
of  the  British  Isles  at  length  accomplished. 

The  reader  who  for  the  first  time  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  unstable  condition  of  the  solid  earth,  and  whose 
faith  in  the  everlasting  hills  becomes  thereby  weakened, 
may,  perhaps,  find  sufficient  to  still  his  misgivings  in  the 
following  paragraph  :— 

'  Minor  changes  are  even  now  in  progress,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  arrangement  of  land 
and  sea  is  the  nnal  geographical  condition  of  Europe,  or 
that  the  British  Isles  will  never  again  be  subjected  to 
movements  of  upheaval  and  depression  like  those  which 
they  have  experienced  in  the  past.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  the  period  in  which  we  are  now  living  is  one 
of  those  quiescent  times  which,  as  we  have  seen,  generally 
succeed  periods  of  rapid  movement  and  disturbance.  The 
earth*s  cmst  appears  to  be  in  a  comparatively  fixed  and 
stable  condition,  and  the  movements  which  are  known  to 
be  in  progress  are  so  slight,  or  rather  the  rate  of  change  is 
so  slow  in  relation  to  the  short  span  of  human  life,  that  we 
may  safely  rely  on  the  permanency  of  the  present  geogra- 
phical conditions  for  a  very  long  period  of  future  time. ' 

Sonntag's  French  Grammar :  Part  III. 
London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 
The  third  part  of  this  grammar  is  continued  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  two  preceding  parts,  abundant  exercise 
in  the  use  of  new  grammatical  forms  being  provided  on 
their  introduction.     It  is  an  eminently  practical  grammar. 


lo  our  'Publications  Receired'  will  be  found  a  list  of  new  Prise 
Books.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  special  reviews  of  the  Piixes 
of  the  Season. 
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Pupil  Teachers,  from  January,  1877,  with 

RELIABLE  ANSWERS  AND  HINTS  TO  THE  SOLUTION 

OF  THE  MORE  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS,  ON  AK  ENTIBELY  NEW  FLAN, 

Author  of  ^Synopsis  of  English  History,'  dr-c. 
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Part  I.— ARITHMETIC,  First  Year,  Male      is.  6d. 

2.—  „  Second   „       „  IS-  od. 

3.—  „  Third      „       „  is.  Od. 

4.—  „  Fourth   „       „  2s.  od. 

First       „     Female is.  od. 

Second  „  „       is.  6d. 

7.—  „  Third      „      .     „       is.  6d. 

8.—  „  Fourth  „  „       2s.  od. 

o.— ALGEBRA,  *EUCLID,  and  MENSURATION,  Third  Year  ...  3s.  od. 
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Schoolmistresses, 


CHAPTER  Yl.— continued, 

(3.)  The  concluding  clause  of  the  last  Pesta- 
lozzian  axiom  mty  best  be  taken  in  close  connection 
with  the  next,  namely,  that  all  education  must  be 

founded  on  observation. 

Early  introduced  to  the  materialistic  philosophy  of 
the  French  school,  Pestalozzi  held  strongly,  perhaps 
too  strongly,  with  our  own  countryman  I^cke,  that 
all  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses. 
The  powers  of  perception  were,  therefore,  what  was 
first  to  be  cultivated ; — the  senses  themselves  cannot 
be  developed  without  education ;  we  must  be  taught 
how  to  feel,  to  see,  to  touch,  and  to  hear ;  and  the 
child's  best  first  text-book  is  the  world.  Examples 
must  be  drawn  from  familiar  objects ;  things  must  be 
learned  before  words;  facts  and  qualities  must  be 
apprehended  before  we  attempt  to  form,  or  even  to 
learn,  definitions.  All  knowledge  is  comparatively 
worthless  which  is  merely  bookish  and  verbal,  and  not 
based  upon  actual  experiences ;  and  these  may  be 
acquired  either  by  the  intelligent  observation  of  the 
individual,  or  by  an  abridgment  of  the  natural  process, 
i,e,i  by  a  vivid  and  methodical  presentation  of  the 
facts  to  the  learner's  mind  by  a  skilful  teacher.      *  In 

>ook  learning  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  thing 
signified  may  not  be  discerned  through  tlie  sign.  The 
objects  of  a  child's  instruction  should  constantly  be 
brought  under  its  eyes.  So  Pestalozzi  was  careful  to 
devise  lessons  on  'objects,'  in  which,  by  actual 
contact  with  the  sense;  the  children  were  led  to  discern 
qualities  which  they  afterwards  described  in  words. 
To  the  young,  the  truth  bare  before  the  sight,  palpa- 
ble to  the  touch,  embodied  in  forms  which  the  senses 
realise,  has  a  charm  which  no  mere  words  can  convey, 

,  until  they  are  recognized  as  the  sign  of  the  truth  which 
the  mind  comprehends.  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
external  world  the  best  book  is  Nature,  with  an  intelli- 
gent teacher.  The  master  who  neglects  his  oppor- 
tunities of  satisfying  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils  on 
anything  that  can  be  made  obvious  to  the  sense,  must 
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be  content  to  find  that  when  his  lessons  rise  to 
abstractions,  he  will  be  gazed  upon  by  vacant  faces. 
The  mind  will  refuse  a  lively  confidence  in  general 
truths  when  it  has  not  been  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  the  particular  facts  from  which  they  are  derived.'* 
Thus,  then,  the  teacher,  having  laid  a  foundation  of 
fact  apprehended  and  tested  by  the  senses,  advances 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to 
the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  never 
moving  a  step  forward  till  the  preceding  foothold  is 
secure, — and  the  pupil,  following  his  guidance,  and 
having  no  false  steps  to  retrace,  is  enabled,  without 
straining  his  faculties,  to  arrive  at  results  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  difficult,  or  slow,  or  impossible 
of  attainment. 

Lastly,  All  education  is  imperfect  ivithout  due  atten- 
tion to  the  training  and  development  of  the  physical 
potvers. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  often  clouded  by 
bodily  disease  or  by  confinement,  or  even  by  want  of 
proper  exercise.  Hence  the  importance  of  providing 
suitable  apparatus,  and  setting  apart  regular  times,  for 
gymnastic  exercises ;  of  attending  to  ventilation,  light, 
temperature,  wholesome  food,  and  proper  clothing — 
it  remained  for  the  English  Pestalozzianism  of  the 
future  to  add, — abai^e  all,  to  cleanliness. 

Such,  in  rough  outline,  are  the  main  features  of  the 
system  of  Pestalozzi,  namely  the  development,  natural, 
progressive,  and  harmonious,  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  powers,  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trustfulness  and  simplicity,  under  the  sunshine  of 
sympathy  and  love. 

If  it  be  asked,  as  it  is  fair  to  ask  in  the  case  of 
a  man  so  respected  and  renowned,  '  what  permanent 
benefits  has  Pestalozzi  conferred  upon  mankind  ? '  it 
may  fairly  be  answered — first,  that  though  he  may  not 
have  been  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  great  truths 
which  he  enunciated,  they  were,  with  him,  the  fruits  of 
original  research,  and  he  was  the  first  to  popularise 
them,  to  bring  them  down  to  the  public  schoolroom, 
and  apply  them  for  the  improvement  of  the  masses. 
He  is,  therefore,  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  father 
of  Poor  School  Education.  Again,  *  he  was  the  first 
to  define  fully  and  clearly  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster, 
to  give  him  the  highest  aim,  and  bid  him  ifieasure 


*  Sir  James  Shuttleworih. 
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his  modes  of  education  by  it,  to  inspire  him  with 
the  right  spirit,  and  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  work 
with  all  the  certainty  of  the  light  of  science,  and  give 
a  reason  for  every  part  of  his  procedure.'*  Once 
more,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  education,  to 
be  successful,  must  aim  at  assisting  the  natural  expan- 
sion of  the  innate  powers  of  the  mind,  and  this  in  their 
proper  order  of  development ; — and  that  perception, 
being  the  earliest  bom  of  these  powers,  must  be  the 
first  to  be  cultivated.  If  he  failed  to  see  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  some  truths  are  in  their  nature  axio- 
matic, self-evident,  and  intuitive,  while  some  must 
rest  on  authority  and  the  testimony  of  others,  he  did 
good  service  in  making  it  clear  that  the  great  mass  of 
human  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  derivable  from 
observation,  and  only  so  far  trustworthy,  as  it  has  been, 
or  can  be,  tested  and  verified  by  experiment.  Lastly, 
he  inculcated  by  reiterated  precept,  and  still  more  by 
example,  an  almost  unlimited  faith  in  the  educative 
power  of  sympathy  and  trust,  of  love  and  patience  and 
self-devotion.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  literal 
truth,  that  he  gave  his  life  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find  faults  in  his  views, 
and  to  call  them,  as  some  have  done,  unscientific,  one- 
sided, and  even  mutually  contradictory ;  but  those  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
to-day  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  how  completely 
those  views  have  interpenetrated  our  modern  system, 
and  how  beneficial  their  influence  upon  it  has  been. 

Those  results,  indeed,  it  was  not  granted  to  Pestalozzi 
himself  to  see.  Like  the  dying  Lawgiver  of  Israel,  he 
had  led  a  younger  generation  to  the  borders  of  a 
Promised  Land,  into  which  he  was  not  permitted  him- 
self to  enter, —  and  lay  down  to  die  amid  the  apparent 
collapse  of  all  his  undertakings.  But  he  found  his 
consolation  in  the  unshaken  hope  of  the  wide  future  ex- 
pansion and  dissemination  of  his  ideas, — in  the  *  Pisgah- 
prospect*  of  the  rich  inheritance  which  lay  before 
those  who  had  followed  him  faithfully  through  the  stony 
wilderness  of  his  disappointed  career.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  affecting  memorial 
of  a  crushed  and  bleeding,  but  still  indomitable  faith, 
than  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Pestalozzi's, 
which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  a  friend :  *  Let 
me  now  for  a  moment  forget  my  aim  and  my  labours, 
and  abandon  myself  to  the  melancholy  which  comes 
over  me  when  I  remember  that  I  still  live,  though  I 
am  no  longer  myself.  I  have  lost  everything,  I  have 
lost  myself:  nevertheless  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  preserved 
in  me  the  longings  of  my  life,  and  hast  not  shattered 
to  pieces  before  my  eyes  the  aim  of  my  sufferings,  as 
Thou  hast  shattered  the  aims  of  thousands  who  have 
corrupted  themselves  in  their  own  ways.  Thou  hast 
preserved  to  me  the  work  of  my  life  in  the  midst  of 
my  own  ruin,  and  hast  caused  to  arise  upon  me  in  my 
hopeless  declining  age  an  evening  brightness,  and  the 
sight  of  its  loveliness  outbalances  the  sufferings  of  my 
life.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  mercy  and 
faithfulness  which  thou  hast  shown  me.  Thou  alone 
hast  had  pity  on  the  trampled  worm;  Thou  alone 
hast  not  broken  the  bruised  reed ;  Thou  alone  hast  not 
quenched  the  smoking  flax ;  and  hast  not  to  the  latest 
period  of  my  life,  turned  away  Thy  face  from  the 
offering,  which  from  childhood,  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  to  the  forsaken  in  the  land.' 
(Tlie  end.) 

*  Mr.  Dunning. 


f  Ije  (^lass  of  Mnttr ;  or,  Cause  anb  dffed. 

(Comedy  in  Five  Acts.) 

LE  VERRE  D'EAU  ;  OU,  LES  EFFETS  ET 

LES  CAUSES. 

(ConUdie  en  Cinq  Acies,) 


Act  I\'. 


Scene  I. 
La  Duchcssc. 


Scene  I. 
The  Duchess, 


The  Duchess, 


Cest  inoui  I... 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  de  sa 

vie 
elle  a»'ait  une  volonld...une 

volontd  rdelle  I 
Faut-il  Tattribuer  aux  talents 

de  Bolingbroke?... 
Ou  serait-ce  dej^  I'asccndant 

de  cette  petite  fillc  ? 

{Hun  air  de  tn^pris,)  Aliens 

done  I 
{Apres  11  n  instant  dc  silence.) 

Je  le  saurail... 
En  attendant  et  tout  i\  I'hcure, 
en  sortant  de  la  chapclle  ou 

toutes  deux, 
je  crois,  nous  avons  prie  avec 

le  m€me  recueillement... 
elle  dtait  seule... 
Bolingbroke       et       Abigail 

n'dtaient  plus  Ik... 
et  elle  a  rdsist^  encore  ! 
et    il  a  fallu   employer   les 

grands  moyens... 
Ce  bill  pour  le   rappcl  des 
•     Stuarts... 
J'ai  promis 
qu'il     passcrait    aujourd'hui 

meme  h.  la  Chambre... 
si  le  marquis  par tait...et  j'ai 

ses  passe-ports... 
jc  lc3  ai...pour  demain  seule- 

ment... 
Vingt-quatre  heurcs  deplus, 

pcu  importe  I 
Mais  tout  en  signant, 
la  reine  qui  ne  tient  ?i  rien  ... 

pas  meme    h    sa    mauvaisc 

humeur... 
a  conserve  avec  moi 
un  ton  d'aigreur  et  de  sdche- 

resse 
qui  ne  lui  est  pas  ordinaire... 

II    y    avait    de    I'ironie,   du 

ddpit... 
une    colcre  secrete  et    con- 

centrde 
qu'ellc  n'osait  laisser  ^clatcr 

...{En  riant.) 
D($ciddment,  elle  ddteste  sa 

favorite  I... 
je  le  sais,  et  c'est  ce  qui  fait 

ma  force  !... 

La  faveur  basde  sur  I'amour 

s'eteint  bien  vite !... 
mais  quand  elle  Test  sur  la 

haine... 


It  is  unheard  of  (wonderful) ! 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life 

she  hafi  a  will  of  her  own. 

Must   I   attribute  it  to  the 

tact  of  Bolingbroke  ? 
Or  can  it  be  that  it  is  .ilready 

the  ascendancy  of  this  liiile 

girl? 
{With  a  look  of  contempt.) 

It  cannot  be  I 
{After  a  moment  of  silence.) 

I  will  know  it. 
Meanwhile,  and  just  now, 
on  coming  out  of  the  chapel 

in  which  we  both, 
I  believe,  prayed  with  the 

same  calmness, 
she  was  alone. 
Bolingbroke     and    Abigail 

were  no  longer  there, 
yet  she  still  resisted 
and  I  was  obliged  to  employ 

powerful  means. 
This  bill  for  the  recall  of  the 

Stuarts-- 
I  have  promised 
that  it  shall  pass  this  very 

day  the  House — 
if  the  Marquis  set  out— and 

I  have  his  passports — 
I  have  them—  but  only  for 

to-morrow. 
But  twenty-four  hours  more 

are  of  little  consequence. 
But  even  while  signmg, 
the  Queen  who  has  no  per- 
severance in  anything, 
not  even  in  her  ill-humour, 

still  cherished  against  me 
a  tone   of  bitterness    and 

coldness 
which  is  not  customary  with 

her. 
There  was  irony,  vexation 

(spite), 
secret     and     concentrated 

anger 
which  she  dared  not  suffer 

to  explode.      {Ijxuj^hin^^ 
Decidedly,  she  detests  her 

favourite ! 
I   know  it,   and   it   is   that 

which      constitutes     my 

strength. 
Favour  based  upon  love  is 

quickly  extinguished, 
but  when  it  is  based  upon 

hatred 
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cela  ne  fait  qu'augmenter...      it  only  goes  on  increasing, 
et  voil^    le  secret    de  mon  and  that  is  the  secret  of  my 

credit...  .  influence. 

Qui    vient   l^?...Ah!   notre  Who    comes  there?     Ah! 

jcune  officier.  our  young  officer. 


Sc^ne  VII. 
La  Duchesse,  Bolingbroke. 


Scene  VII. 
The  Duchess,  Bolingbroke. 


Bolingbroke. 

Bien  entendu  qu'en  ^Change  It    being  well    understood 

that  in  exchange 
je  vous  en  rcndrai  un  autre  I  shall  render  you  another 

plus  grand  encore...  still  greater — 

c'est  notre  seule  mani^-re  de  that  is  our  only  manner  of 

trailer  ensemble  !  treating  together. 

Tout  I'a vantage  pour  vous...  All  the  advantage  for  you, 
deux    cents    pour    cent    de  two  hundred  per  cent  in- 

ben^ficc...  terest — 

comme  pour  mes  dettes.  as  with  my  debts. 

The  Duchess. 


Milord  aurait-il  encore  inter- 
cept^ ou  achetd,  quelque 
billet?... 

Je  le  pr^viens  que 

j'ai  pris  des  mesures  gen^- 
rales  et  definitives 

contre  Ic  retour  d'un  pareil 
moyen. 

J'ai  plusicurs  lettres  char- 
mantes 

de  milady  vicomtesse  de 
Bolingbroke  votrcfemme... 

{(i  demi'Voix  et  en  confidence) 

je  les  ai  obtenues  de  lord 
Evan  dale... 


Has  my  lord  perchance  in- 
tercepted or  bought  some 
note  ? 

I  warn -him  that 

I  have  taken  general  and 
definite  measures 

against  the  return  of  such 
means. 

I  have  several  charming 
letters 

of  the  Countess  of  Boling- 
broke, your  wife. 

(/>/  a  low  voice  and  con- 
fidentially) 

I  obtained  them  from  Lord 
Evandale. 


Bolingbroke, 
[de  niemc  et  souriant.  [the  same  and  smiling, 

Au  prix  coutant,  sans  doute  ?  At  cost  price,  no  doubt  ? 

The  Duchess, 
[avec  coibre,  [^f^^Hy- 

Monsieur !  My  lord  ! 

Bolingbroke, 

N'importe  le  moyen !... vous  No  matter  by  what  means 

les  avez...  — you  have  them — 

et  je  ne  pretends  pas  vous  les  and  I  do  not  wish  to  wrest 

ravi  r . . .  th  em  from  you 

ni  vous  menacer  en  aucune  nor  to  threaten  you  in  any 

sorte !...  way. 

au  contraire,  quoique  ki  tr^ve  On  the  contrary,  although 

soit  expiree...  the  tnice  has  expired, 

je  veux  agir  comme  si  elle  I  wish  to  act  as  if  it  still 

durait  encore,  existed, 

et  vous  donner,  dans  votre  and  to  give  you,  in  your  own 

int^ret,  un  avis...  interest,  a  piece  of  advice. 

The  Duchess, 
[avec  ironie.  [ironically. 

Qui  me  sera  agr^able  ?  Which  will  be  pleasing  to 


Bolingbroke, 
[souriant, 
Je  ne  le  pcnse  pas  ! 
et  c'cst  peut-C-trc  pour  cela 


que  je  vous  le  donne. 
i^A   demi-voix)     Vous 
une  rivale ! 


[smiling, 
I  do  not  think  it  will, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  that 

reason 
that  I  give  it  you. 
avez  {In  a  low  voice)    You  have 
a  rival. 


The  Duchess, 
[yivcment,  [quickly. 

Que  voulez-vous  dire  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bolingbroke. 

11  y  a  une  lady  \  la  cour  There  is  a  lady  at  the  court, 

une  noble  dame  qui  a  des  a  noble  lady,  who  has  her 
vues  sur  le  petit  Masham.      views  concerning  Master 

Masham. 

Les  preuves,  je  les  ai.  The  proofs  (you  demand)— 

I  have  them. 

Je  sais  I'heure,  le  moment,      I     know    the     hour,     the 

moment, 

le  signal  du  rendez-vous.  and  the  signal  for  the  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Duchess, 
[tremblantc  de  colore.  [trembling  with  anger, 

Vous  me  trompez...  You  are  deceiving  me. 

Bolingbroke, 
[froidement,  [coldly. 

Je  dis  vrai...  I  speak  the  truth, 

aussi  vrai  que  vous-m^me  It  is  as  true  as  that  you 
I'attendez  ce  soir  yourself  expect  him  this 

evening 
chez  vous  apres  le  cerclc  de  in  your  apartments  after  the 
la  reine...  Queen's  party  (levee). 

The  Duchess, 
O  ciel !  Oh  heavens  ! 

Bolingbroke, 

C'est  \\  sans  doutc,  ce  que  That  is  what,  no  doubt,  your 
Ton  veut  emp^cher...  rival  {Pon)  wishes  to  pre- 

vent, 
car  on  licnt  \  vous  le   dis-  for  they  are  resolved  to  con- 

puter...  test  him  against  you 

\  I'emporter  sur  vous...  and   carry  the  day  against 

you. 
Adieu,  madame.    '  Adieu,  Duchess. 

(//  vcut  sort ir  par  la  porte  ct  {He  is  going  out  by  the  door 
gauche.)  on  the  left.) 

The  Duchess, 
[avec  colore  et  le  suivant  [angrily  following  him 

jusquc  pres  de  la  table  qui  to  the  table  on  the  left, 

est  d,  gauche, 

Ce  que  vous  disiez   tout  i  What  you  said  just  now — 

I'heure... le  lieu...  theplace-- 

du  rendez-vous ?...le  signal  ?  of     the     rendezvous  —  the 

. . .  parlez  ! . . .  signal  ?— Speak  ! 

Bolingbroke, 
[lui  prhentant  la  plume  quHl  [handing  her  the  pen  which 
prend  sur  la  table,  he  takes  from  the  table, 

D^s    que  vous    aurez    dcrit  The     moment    you     have 

cctte  invitation  au  marquis      written  this  invitation  to 

de  Torcy.  the  Marquis  of  Torcy, 

{La  duchesse  se  met  vivement  { The  Duchess  hastily  seats 

d  la  table.)  herself  at  the  table.) 

Invitation    de    forme  et  de  An  invitation  merely  for  the 

convenance.  sake  of  form  and    pro- 

priety, 
qui,  en  accordant  au  marquis  which,  while  granting  to  the 

les  egards  marquis  the  regards 

et  les  honneurs  qui  lui  sont  and  the  honours  which  are 

diis,  due  to  him, 

vous  permet  de  rejeter  ses  permits  you  to  reject    his 

propositions  proposals 

ct  de  continuer  la  guerre  avec  and  continue  the  war  with 

lui...  him 

comme  avec  moi...  as  well  as  with  me. 

{Voyant   que    la    lettre    est  {Seeing  thcU  the  letter    is 

cacheth^  il  sonne,  sealed ^  he  rings, 

Un  valet  de  pied  parait,    II  A  footman  appears  to  whom 

lui  donne  la  lettre,)  he  gives  the  letter,) 
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Ce  billet  au  marquis  de  Torcy  This  note  to  the  Marquis  of 
...h6tel  de  rAmbassade...      Torcy     at     the    ambas- 
sadorial residence 
vis-k-vis  le  palais...  *  opposite  the  palace. 

(/^  valet  de  pied  sort. )  (  The  footman  goes  off,) 

II  Taura  dans  cinq  minutes.     He  will  have  received  it  in 

five  minutes. 


Sc^neVIII. 

Les  memes,  Abigail  va 
ouvrir  les  portes  du  fond. 

Paraisscnt  la  duchesse  de 
Marlborough  et  plusieurs 
seigneurs  de  la  cour  ; 

Bolingbroke  entre  apr^s  eux. 

Abigail  va  dgalemcnt  ouvrir 
la  porte  k  droite, 

d'ou  sortent  plusieurs  de- 
moiselles d'honncur. 


Scene  VIII. 

The  same,  Abigail  goes 
and  opens  the  doors  in 
the  background. 

Appear  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  several 
lords  of  the  court ; 

Bolingbroke  enters  after 
them. 

Abigail  goes  and  opens  also 
the  door  on  the  right, 

through  which  appear  se- 
veral maids  of  honour. 


The  Queen. 
Qui  ose  ainsi,  kcetteheure...  Who  dares    thus,    at    this 

dans  mes  appartements. . .        hour,  into  my  apartments ! 
Ciel !  la  duchesse...  Unc  pa-  Heavens!-  the    Duchess— 

reille  audace  !...  such  audacity  ! 

The  Duchess, 
[regardant  autour  d  ^elle  dans       [looking  round  the  apart- 
Pappartetnent.  ment. 

Me  sera  pardonnde  par  Votre  Will  be  pardoned  me  by 
Majeste,  your  M.ijesty, 

car  il  s'agit  d'importantes  for  it  is  a  question  of  the 
nouvelles...  most  important  news, 

d'ou    depend    le    salut     de  on  which  the  safety  of  the 

I'Etat !  State  depends. 

The  Queen, 
[avec  impatience.  [impatiently. 

Lesquelles  ?  What  news  ? 

The  Duchess, 
[examinant  Joujours  Pap-      [still  examining  the  room, 
partement. 

Des  nouvelles  qui  mettent  en  News  which  stir  up  rumour 

rumeur... 
et    agitent    tout    la   ville...  and  excite  the  whole  town. 

{A     party     regardant    le      {Aside,,    looking    at    the 

balcon.)  balcony.) 

Ilnepeut^trequelk.  {Ilaut.)  He    can    only    be     there. 

{Aloud.) 
Lord  Marlborough  m'apprend  Lord  Marlborough  informs 

que  Tarm^e  franqaise  me  that  the  French  army 

vient  d'attaquer  II  Denain  les  has  just  attacked  at  Denain 

lignes  du  prince  £ug6ne,         the  lines  of  Prince  Eugene 
et  a  remportd   une  victoire  and    gained     a     complete 

complete.  victory. 


Bolingbroke. 
[froidement. 


[coolly. 


C'est  vrai ! 


That  is  true. 


The  Duchess. 

[cour ant  <)  la  fenitre.    Abi-  [running   to   the    window. 

gat  I  fait  guelques  pas      Abigail  takes  a  few  steps 

pour  la  retenir  et  se  trouve  to  pre^>ent  her  and  finds  her- 

ainsi     plach     entre     la      self  placed  between  the 

duchesse  et  la  reine.  Duchess  and  the  Queen. 

Tenez...entendez-vouslescris  Listen!     Do  you  hear  the 
furieux  de  cepeuple  I...  furious     shouts     of    the 

people  ? 

Bolingbroke. 
Qui  deinfinde  la  paix  !...  Who  cl«imour  for  pc^^ce, 


The  Duchess, 
[qui  vient  d  ouvrir  lafenitre^  [who  has  just  opened  tkewin- 
et  poussant  un  cri.  dow  and  uttering  a  cry. 

Ah  !     monsieur    Masham...  Ah  !   Mr.  Masham — in  the 
dans  I'appartement  de  la      Queen's  apartment  t 
reine  !... 

The  Queen, 
[d.  patty  et  voycmt  parattre  [aside^  and  seeing  Maskttm 
Masham.  conte  forth. 

Cest  fait  de  moi !  I  am  undone  (it  is  all  o\-er 

with  me). 

Abigail, 
[bas  a  la  reine.  [low  to  the  Queen. 

Non...je  respire !...  No,  I  hope  not ! 

{Tombant     d    scs    genoux.)  {Falling  on  her  knees.)  Vzx* 

( 1  rAce,  madame ! . .  .'g rAce I . . .      don,  madam,  pardon, 
c'est  moi  qui  k  votre  insu...  it  is  I  who,  unknonn  to  yon, 

I'avais  regu  cette  nuit. . .  had  received  him  here  this 

night. 

The  Duchess, 
[avec  colore.  [^^^^y* 

Quelle  audace  !...Vous  osez  What  audacity.    You  dare 


soutenir... 


assert— 


AhigaiL 
[baissant  les  yeux. 


[lowering  her  eyes. 


La  \€nx6 ! 


The  truth  ! 


Masham. 
[^inclinant.  [bowing. 

Que  sa  Majestd  nous  punisse  Let  her  Majesty  punish  us 
tous  deux !  both. 

The  Queen, 
[bas  (i  Bolingbroke.  [low  to  Bolingbroke. 

Bolingbroke,  sauvez-nous  !       Bolingbroke,  save  us  ! 

Bolingbroke, 
[^avan^ant  vers  les  seigneurs  [advancing  towards  the  lords 

de  la  cour  of  the  court 

qui  sont  dans  le  fond  et  pre-  who  are  in  the  background 
nant  le  milieu  du  th^dtre.        and  taking  the  middle  of 

the  stage. 

Permcttez!...J'aikvousdire...  Allow  me.     I  have  a  few 

words  to  say  to  you— 

The  Duchess, 
[s'adre^sant  t\  Bolingbroke.        [adtlressing  Bolingbroke. 

Et  moi...Je  demanderai  k  And  I  also— I  would  ask  his 
milord,  comment  un  pri-  lordship,  how  (it  happens 
sonnier  that)  a  prisoner 

confix  k  sa  garde  est  libre  en  confided  to  his  charge  is  at 
ce  moment,    *  this  moment 

et  par  quel  motif?  free,  and  for  what  reason  ? 

Bolingbroke. 
[se  toumantvers  rassembUe\tuming towards  the  assembly. 

Un  motif  auquel  vous  auriez  A  reason  to  which  you  all 

tous  c^dd  com  me  moi,  would  have  yielded  as  I 

did. 
milords  !  monsieur  Masham  My    lords,     Mr.     Masham 

m'a  demand^,  asked  me, 

sur  sa  parole  et  sur  son  hon-  on  his  word  of  honour  and  on 

neur  de  gentilhomme,  his  honour  as  a  nobleman, 

la  permission,  de   faire  ses  permission  to  bid  farewell  to 

adieux  k  Abigail  Churchill,      Abigail  Churchill,  his  wife. 

sa  femme ! 

The  Queen  and  the  Duchess, 
[poussant  un  cri-  [uttering  a  cry, 

0  cjel !,,.  Oh,  heavens  ! 
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The  Queen, 
[avec  agitation.  \agitatedly. 

Messieurs  ...  {Leur    faisant  Gentlemen  (signing  to  them 

signe  de  ^ Eloigner.)  to  retire.) 

Un  instant... je  vous  prie  I...    One  moment,  I  pray  you. 
{lis  ^^loignent  tous  de  quel-  {All  retire  some  steps; 

guespas; 
la    rcine  rcste   seule  sur  Ic  The  Queen  remains  alone  in 

licinint   du     thidtre    ai>ec     front  of  the  stage  with 

Bolingbroke.)  BolingSroke.) 

The  Queen, 
\(i  demi'Voix,  \in  a  low  tone. 

Ah,  qu*avez-vous  fait?...  Oh  I  what  have  you  done? 

Bolingbroke, 
[de  mhne,  '  [the  same. 

Vous    ni'avez    dit    de    vous  You  asked  me  to  save  you. 

sauvcr... 
{A    la   reine   qui    ne    peut  {To  the  Queen^  who  cannot 

cacher  son  i mot  ion.)  conceal  her  emotion^ 

Alions,    ma    souveraine...et  Courage,  my  Sovereign,  and 

puis,  besides, 

fallait-il    laisser    deshonorcr  could  you  allow  such  dis- 

cette  jeune  fille  honour    to    fall  on    that 

young  girl 
qui  venait  de  se  d^voucr  pour  who  had  just  sacrificed  her- 

Votre  Majesty  ?  self  for  your  Majesty  ? 

The  Queen, 
[avec  courage  et  comme  ayant  [courageously ^    and    as    if 
pris  sa  resolution.      haxnng  formed  her  reso- 
lution, 

Non...(ri//rw/-z^£?rr)ditcs-leur  No— (/Vi  a  low  voice)  tell 
d'approcher.  them  to  approach. 

{Bolingbroke  fait  un  signe;  {Bolingbroke  makes  a  sign  : 
Abigail  et  Afasham,  Abigail  and  Masham^ 

qui  /itaient  tenus  h  t^cart^  who  had  kept  at  a  distance^ 
Pavancent  timidement.)  cuivance  timidly.) 

The  Queen, 
[avec  imotion  et  d,  voix  basse  [with  emotion,  and  in  a  low 
A  Abigail,  voice  to  Abigail, 

Abigail... ce  que  vous  venez  Abigail,  what  you  have  just 

d'entendre...  heard— 

il  faut  que  cela  soit...ne  le  it  must  be  so— do  not  say  no. 

dementez  pas... 
Encore  cette  preuve  de  dd-  This  one  more  proof  of  your 

vo{^ment...etmareconnais-      devotion — ^and  my  grati- 

sance...  tude, 

monamiti^  vous  sontk  jamais  my  friendship  are  for  ever 

acquiscs...  yours. 

Abigail, 
[i  la  reineyovec  epanchement,  [to  the  Queen,  with  effusion. 

Ah  I  madame  ...  si  vous  Ah  !  madam,  if  you  knew — 
saviez... 

Bolingbroke, 
[lui  coupant  la  parole.  [cutting  her  short. 

Silence!...  Hush! 

(//  fait  un  signe  d  Afasham    {He  makes  a  sign  toMasham 
qui  h  son  tour  ^avance  prh  who  in  his  turn  advances  to 
de  la  reine.)  the  Queen.) 

The  Queen. 
Quant  k  vous,  Masham...        As  for  you,  Masham — 

Bolingbroke. 
[bos  d  Masham,  [low  to  Masham, 

Refusez  !  Refuse  ! 

The  Queen. 

Je  sais  que  d'autres   id^s,  I  know  that   other    ideas* 

f)cut-^tre...  perhaps— 

mais,  par  le  devoCiment  que  but,  by  the  devotion  which 

vous  lui  portez...  you  bear  her — 

votre  reine  vous  ledemande...  your  Queen  asks  it  of  you. 


Masham, 


Moi,  madame... 


I,  madam— 


The  Queen. 
Elle  vous  I'ordonnb.  She  commands  you. 

{Tous  deux  ^incline  nt  et  pas-  {Both  of  them  bow  and  pass 
sent  d  droite  du  thMtre.)  to  the  right  of  the  stage.) 

The  Queen, 
[sadressant  aux  personnes  de  [addressing  the  people  of  the 

la  cour  court 

etprenantle  milieu  du  thMtre.  and  taking  the   middle  of 

the  stage. 

Milords  et  messieurs,  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

les  graves  dvcnements  que  the  grave  events  which  the 

madame  la  duchesse  Duchess 

vient  de  nous  apprendre         has  just  communicated  to  us 
vont  hater  des  mesures  will  hasten  measures 

que  nous    mdditions  depuis  which  we  contemplated  long 

longtemps.  ago. 

Sir  Harley,  comte  d'Oxford,  Sir  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 

et  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

mes  nouveaux  mini st res,  my  new  ministers, 

vous  expliqueront  demain  nos  will  explain  to  you  our  in- 

intentions.  tentions. 

Nous  rappelons  milord  due  de  We    recall     the    Duke    of 

Marlborough  Marlborough 

dont  le  talent  et  les  services  whose    skill    and    services 

deviennent  d^somiais  inu-      become  henceforth  of  no 

tiles,  use, 

et,  d^cid^e  k  une  paix  bono-  and  (HStving)  decided  on  an 

rable,  honourable  peace, 

nous  entendons  que,  dans  le  it  is  our  pleasure  (^/i/^/i/Zi^/u) 

plus  bref  ddlai,  that,  with    the    shortest 

delay, 
les  conf<£rences  ^s'cuvrent  k  the  Conferences  should  open 

Utrecht,      ...  at  Utrecht, 

entre  nos  pl^nipotentiaires  et  between     our    plenipoten- 

ceux  de  la  France.  tiaries     and     those     of 

France. 

Bolingbroke. 
[qui  est  pliui  d  droite  [placed  on  the  right 

entre  Masham    et    Abigail,  between      Masham       and 
bas  d  Abigail.  Abigail,  in  a  low  tone  to 

Abigail, 

Eh     bien,     Abigail ...  mon  Well,  Abigail,   is    not  my 

syst^me  n'a-t-il  pas  raison  ?      system  right  ? 
Lord  Marlborough  renvers^  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
...rEurope  pacifi^e...  overthrown,  Europe   pa- 

cified. 

Masham. 
[lui  remettant  les  papiers  que  [giving  him  the  papers  the 
la  reine  a  sigm^s.  Queen  has  signed. 

Bolingbroke,  ministre  !  Bolingbroke,  minister ! 

Bolingbroke. 

Et  tout  cela,  grdcc  k  un  verre  And  all  that,  thanks  to  *  A 
d'eau  !  Glass  of  Water.' 

(The  end,) 


^obcl  iffssass  for  f  iipil  f ^ac^ers* 

BY   C.   J.   DAWSON,   B.A,, 
Ex-President  of  the  N,  U,E,  T, 


VIIL 


Among  the  exercises  in  Composition  at  an  examination 
subjects  of  a  familiar  nature  are  often  given  in  the 
broadest  and  most  general  terms.  Thus  the  candidate 
may  be  asked  to  write  an  essay  on  *  Railways,'  *  the 
Post  Office,'  *the  Electric  Telegraph,'  *  Strikes,'  or 
*  Newspapers.'    One  advantage  attending  the  choice  of 
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a  subject  of  this  character  is  that  every  one  who  is 
able  to  enter  for  an  examination  at  all  must  be  able  to 
write  something  about  the  matter.  Bui  to  many 
persons  the  extent  of  the  subject  constitutes  a  difficulty. 
To  deal  with  it  in  anything  like  a  complete  or 
exhaustive  manner  in  an  examination  paper  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  even  in  the  work  of  preparing  for 
an  examination  the  student  would  not  be  likely  to  find 
time  or  opportunity  for  writing  essays  on  so  extensive 
a  scale.  Exhaustive  treatment  of  any  suject  of  this 
kind  would  require  a  volume. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  candidate  or  student 
may  adopt  either  of  two  courses.  He  may  choose  to 
consider  the  subject  from  some  special  point  of  view 
suggested  by  his  own  previous  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience, or  he  may  treat  the  matter  in  a  general  way, 
touching  lightly  on  several  points  connected  with  the 
subject.  If  he  chooses .  the  former  plan,  he  should  at 
the  outset  state  the  limitation  he  proposes  to  place 
upon  the  subject  in  his  treatment  of  it.  Thus,  if  the 
subject  of  his  essay  be  '  Newspapers,'  he  may  consider 
them  historically  and  trace  the  growth  of  the  press ;  or 
he  may  adopt  the  explanatory  method  and  show  what 
newspapers  are,  what  they  contain,  and  what  purposes 
they  serve ;  or  again,  he  may  treat  of  the  production 
of  newspapers,  the  literary  work  of  editors  and 
reporters,  the  manual  and  mechanical  work  of  printing, 
folding,  and  so  on ;  he  may  make  a  special  point  of 
the  varities  of  newspapers,  the  dailies,  weeklies,  general 
newspapers,  local  newspapers,  trade,  class  and  pro- 
fessional papers ;  or  he  may  consider  the  influence  of 
newspapers  on  society,  or  on  the  individual  reader. 

We  propose  to  complete  this  paper  with  a  specimen 
essay  on  *  Newspapers,'  adopting  the  more  general 
treatment,  and  taking  the  above  suggestions  for  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  as  a  sort  of  outline  to  work  upon. 
In  this  way  the  student  may  see  how  the  amplification 
of  any  one  portion  might  serve  to  make  an  essay  of  a 
special  character,  and  the  candidate  may  observe  that 
with  a  little  modification  a  single  division  of  the  essay 
might  in  itself  serve  to  comply  with  the  requirement 
of  some  examination  where  only  a  short  time  is 
available  for  producing  an  essay. 

Newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  distinctly  a  feature  of  modern 
civilised  life.  Before  the  invention  of  printing 
newspapers  could  not  exist,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
they  did  not.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  oldest 
English  Newspaper  was  the  *  English  Mercuric,'  bear- 
ing date  1588,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
Armada;  but  it  has  since  been  proved  that  the 
numbers  of  this  paper  were  forgeries  of  a  later  date. 
Various  newspapers  were  published  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  but  they  appeared  at  irregular  intervals.  In 
the  Stuart  period  a  considerable  development  took 
.  place,  and  riewspapers,  or  news  letters,  as  they  were 
often  called,  became  regular  publications.  *The 
Spectator '  of  Steele  and  Addison,  *  The  Tatler,'  and 
*the  Rambler'  of  Doctor  Johnson,  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  family  newspaper  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  these,  however,  political  controversy  was 
for  the  most  part  expressly  avoided.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  the  American  war  of  Independence,  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  newspaper 
assumed  anything  approaching  its  present  character. 
Then,  though  consisting  of  only  four  pages,  it  became, 


as  Cowper  calls  it  in  his  poem  *  The  Task,'  *  a  busy 
map  of  life.'  Then  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,'  the 
*  Morning  Post,'  and  the  *  Times'  began  their  career. 
The  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp,  of  the  tax  on 
advertisements,  and  later  of  the  paper  duty,  have  in 
the  present  century  combined  with  the  progress  of 
mechanical  science  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
communication  to  make  newspapers  more  numerous 
and  more  influential. 

AVhat  a  modern  newspaper  is,  can  be  best  understood 
by  examining  one.  When  we  hastily  glance  over  a 
column  or  two  during  the  morning  meal,  we  rarely 
reflect  on  the  mass  of  matter  it  contains.  Indeed  we 
often  say  with  a  tone  of  disappointment:  'there  is 
nothing  in  the  paper  this  morning.'  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  think  that  a  number  of  the  'Times'  which 
not  unfrequently  consists  of  20  folio  pages,  or  120 
columns  of  type,  contains  something  like  half  as  much 
reading  as  the  Bible  ;  and  even  some  of  our  provincial 
papers  contain  sometimes  in  one  issue  as  much  matter 
as  would  fill  an  octavo  volume  of  400  pages.  The 
greater  part  of  this  is  of  necessity  passed  over  by  the 
individual  reader  as  not  concerning  him :  but  the 
various  portions  appeal  strongly  to  different  classes 
of  people.  The  columns  of  advertisements,  usually 
arranged  according  to  subject,  attract  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  looking  out  for  what  they  need. 
News  of  the  money  markets  is  sought  by  financiers,  of 
shipping  and  trade  markets  by  merchants,  and  of 
political  events  and  foreign  affairs  by  public  men  and 
thoughtful  citizens.  For  the  general  reader  the 
summary  of  news,  the  leading  articles,  and  the  reix)rted 
speeches  of  eminent  men  are  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  and  useftil  parts  of  the  newspaper.  The 
records  of  crime  and  sporting  intelligence  have,  alas, 
too  great  an  attraction  for  multitudes  of  men. 

Though  the  newspaper  has  become  so  much  larger, 
and  its  contents  more  multifarious  than  when  Cowi^er 
wrote,  his  description  of  the  weekly  newspaper  is  still 
appropriate,  and  the  passage  with  which  he  closes  it 
still  forms  a  fitting  reflection  : — 

*  'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and,  not  feci  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Fails  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear.* 

The  main  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  of  course  to 
give  information,  and  this  purpose  is  amply  accom- 
plished. In  the  letters  of  foreign  correspondents  we 
have  some  of  the  most  real  knowledge  of  geography  it 
is  possible  to  attain  without  the  expense  and  inconve- 
nience of  personal  travel.  In  its  leading  articles  we 
have  often  the  widest  survey  of  current  historj-,  and 
the  most  minute  analysis  of  our  social  system,  its 
constant  elements,  its  changing  forms,  and  its  passing 
incidents.  In  the  reports  of  public  speeches  we  may- 
read  the  weightiest  words  of  our  great  statesmen,  men 
of  letters,  scientific  savants  and  divines.  Containing 
such  material  as  this,  the  newspaper  does  more  than 
give  information — it  is  a  great  agent  in  the  formation 
and  guidance  of  public  opinion.  In  this  object  its 
success  is  perhaps  in  many  respects  more  qualified 
from  the  diverse  points  of  view  which  different  news- 
papers place  before  their  readers,  and  especially  from 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  so  many  journals  seem  to  be 
so  thoroughly  and  inextricably  bound  up  with  political 
partisanship. 
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Something  should  be  said  of  the  means  by  which 
the  enormous  number  of  newspapers  is  produced 
and  distributed.  It  would  be  difficult  without  much 
inquiry  to  show  how  large  is  the  number  of  persons 
concerned  in  this  work.  The  preparation  of  matter 
or  *  copy '  for  the  paper  emi)loys  many  men  of  the 
keenest  intellect  who  work  as  reporters,  correspon- 
dents, leader  writers,  and  editors.  Many  eminent 
authors  have  had  a  considerable  part  of  their  training 
for  the  highest  literary  work  as  reporters  and  writers 
for  the  press ;  and  many  interesting  and  valuable 
books  have  been  made  by  collecting  series  of 
articles,  letters,  or  essays  from  the  public  newspaj^ers. 
Dr.  Russell's  Diary  of  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Forbes's 
Correspondence  on  the  Franco-Cerman  War  and  Mr. 
Sale's  Narratives  of  Travel  may  be  mentioned,  though 
there  are  many  others  equally  meritorious. 

A  noteworthy  ciicumstance  about  much  of  the 
newspaper  writing  is  that  it  is  written  under  such 
circumstances  as  makes  great  speed  essential.  When 
important  debates  are  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  often  happens  that  a  conclusion  has  not 
been  arrived  at  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
later,  and  by  six  not  only  are  the  important  speeches 
printed  and  the  result  announced,  but  a  leading  article, 
founded  on  the  debate  and  its  conclusion,  is  written 
and  sent  forth  at  the  same  time. 

The  same  characteristic  of  expedition  must  obvi- 
ously belong  to  the  mechanical  work  of  producing  a 
newspaper,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have 
to  be  issued  a  very  short  time  after  *  going  to  press.' 
Such  results  can  only  be  achieved  by  wonderful 
organisation  and  the  careful  employment  of  all  the 
resources  of  mechanism  and  industry. 

In  the  case  of  some  newspapers,  as  those  published 
once  a  week,  this  haste  is  of  course  unnecessary.  But 
all  the  daily  morning  and  evening  papers  must  be 
])roduced  at  high  pressure  ;  and  of  these  there  are  as 
many  as  twelve  in  London,  and  one  or  more  in  every 
large  town  in  the  kingdom.  To  show  the  great  variety 
of  newspapers  we  need  do  no  more  than  mention, 
that,  apart  from  the  daily  and  weekly  i)apers  of  a 
general  character,  there  is  scarcely  a  trade  or  calling 
which  has  not  one  or  more  journals  devoted  to  its 
interests,  and  that  many  papers  are  also  issued  which 
appeal  particularly  to  the  literary,  scientific  and  religi- 
ous sections  of  the  community. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  influence  of 
the  press  on  society.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that 
doubtless  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  good  ;  for  it 
tends  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  so  to  the 
development  of  sound  opinions.  The  greatness  of  its 
social  influence  scarcely  needs  attestation,  but  this 
is  afforded  by  the  proverbial  name  of  the  newspaper 
press  as  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Realm. 

The  influence  of  newspapers  on  the  individual 
character  of  readers  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  Mr 
Cobden  is  credited  with  the  opinion  that  a  single  copy 
of  the  *  Times '  was  worth  the  whole  of  Thucydides' 
Histories  as  an  educational  instrument.  If  in  the 
comparison  we  regard  only  the  amount  of  information 
contained  and  implied,  and  the  long  study  necessary 
to.  comi)rchend  the  vast  variety  of  topics  included, 
there  might  be  foiind  some  slight  but  hardly  sufficient 
ground  whereon  to  rest  such  an  opinion.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  human  knowledge  on 
which  the  daily  newspaper  would  not  give  us  aid,  if  it 


were  thoroughly  studied.  But  the  information  it 
contains  is  so  great  and  so  various,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  scattered  and  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  almost 
useless  for  promoting  the  systematic  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  Much  of  the  writing  in  a  newspaper  is 
wonderfully  good,  but  haste  must  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  a  large  part.  The  inflated  style  of  the 
penny-a-liner  is  quite  proverbial,  and  although  too 
much  abuse  may  have  been  heaped  on  the  heads  of 
the  reporters  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  use  of  long  and  high-sounding  words,  and  stiffly- 
framed  sentences,  often  with  little  meaning ;  and  that 
altogether  the  language  lacks  that  strength  which  it 
can  only  gain  by  being  terse  and  simple. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  conclude  that 
the  constant  and  exclusive  reading  of  the  daily  news- 
paper is  likely  to  lead  by  its  frequent  examples  to 
familiarity  with,  and  unconsious  imitation  of,  the  faults 
of  stilted  language  and  slipshod  style ;  it  will  encourage 
aptness  of  thought  and  readiness  of  speech,  but  will 
also  help  to  form  desultory  habits  of  mental  action ; 
and  it  will  load  the  mind  with  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge  which  may  be  cyclopaedic,  but  will  surely 
be  chaotic. 

There  are  moral  effects  also  to  be  regarded.  It 
may  be  feared  that  knowingness  and  indifferentism,  a 
craving  for  sensation  and  party  bitterness  are  all  to 
some  extent  encouraged  by  much  that  we  read  in 
newspapers.  In  view  of  this  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  read  our  newspapers  with  moderation  and 
discrimination.  Let  us  resolutely  shun  those  parts 
that  have  no  real  and  essential  bearing,  but  which  may 
have  a  very  mischievous  effect,  on  our  lives— the  gossip, 
the  scandal,  the  sensations,  the  party  squabbles,  the 
betting  lists.  Let  us  turn  rather  to  the  descriptive 
letters  from  abroad  which  abound  in  useful  facts,  and 
to  the  speeches  of  great  men  on  lofty  themes. 
Especially  let  us  limit  the  time  which  we  devote  to 
newspaper  reading,  and  refuse  to  let  the  newspaper 
become  the  master  of  our  time  and  thoughts.  So 
may  its  influence  on  our  own  character  and  indirectly 
on  that  of  others  be  for  good  and  not  evil. 

(To  be  continued.) 


%t%i%  ill  IttentuI  ^rit^mettc. 


Standard  I, 

1.  What  is  the  sum  of  7  times  4  and  2  ?  30, 

2.  How  much  would  30  oranges  cost  at  3  a  penny? 

lod. 

3.  What  would  they  cost  at  4  a  penny  ?  7  Jd. 

4.  What  change  would  you  get  out  of  a  florin  ? 

IS.  4id.' 

5.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  4d,  a  lb.  could 
you  get  for  a  florin  ?  6. 

6.  How  many  florins  make  a  sovereign  ?  lo. 
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7.  A  farmer  had  30  sheep.     He  sold  a  dozen ;  how 
many  had  he  left  ?  18. 

8.  How  many  months  are  there  in  3  years  ?    36. 

9.  How  many  days  are  there  in  3  weeks  ?        21. 

10.  If  a  boy  get  a  penny  a  day,  how  much  will  he 
receive  in  3  weeks  ?  is.  9d. 

18.  How  many  halfpennies  could  he  get  for  this 
amount  ?  42. 

12*  How  much  more  does  he  want  to  make  half-a- 
crown  ?  9d. 


Standard  H. 
1»  Multiply  6  by  itself  and  halve  it. 


18. 


i.  What  would  i81bs»  of  sugar  cost  at  .3d.  a  lb.  ? 

4S.  6d. 

3 J  If  I  gave  two  half-crowns  what  change  should  I 
teceive  ?  6d. 

4;  If  12  marbles  cost  3d.,  how  many  can  I  get  for 
ti  shilling  ?'  48. 

5.  How  many  can  I  get  for  half-acrown ?      120. 

6.  To  how  many  boys  could  I  give  8  each  ?      15. 

7.  How  many  times  can  9  be  taken  from  450  ? 

SO* 

81  What  would  50  balls  cost  at  2d.  each  P 

8s.  4d. 

9»  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  half-a- 
fcovereign  P  is.  8d. 

lOi  How  many  ijd.  books  can  you  get  for  a  florin  P 

16. 


1  ti  How  many  farthings  are  there  in  a  florin  ? 


1 2 1  How  many  lbs.  are  there  in  2  stone  ? 


Standard  III. 


96. 
28. 


li  How  many  pence  are  there  in  76  farthings? 

19. 

ft  I  tttJW  many  shillings  are  there  in  90  farthings  ? 

IS.  lo^d. 

3.  What  would  8  lbs.  of  beef  cost  at  8d.  a  lb.  P 

5s.  4d. 

4.  What  is  the  half  of  55.  4d.  ?  2S.  8d. 

5.  How  many  lbs.  are  there  in  \  cwt.  ?  56. 

6.  What  would  56  articles  cost  at  a  halfpenny  each  ? 

2S.  4d. 

7.  What  is  the  quarter  of  2s.  4d.  ?  7d. 

8.  What  is  7  times  |?  Si- 

9.  How  many  half'-crown  books  can  you  get  for 
;£5?  40. 

10.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  £fi\  ?     1 70. 

11.  How  many  threepenny  pieces  can  you  get  for 
9s.  ?  36. 

12.  How  many  gallons  are  there  in  36  pints  P 

4^. 


"  Standard  IV. 
I.  How  many  halfpence  are  there  in  7s.  ? 


168. 


2.  How  many  more  are  required  to  make  a  quarter 
of  a  thousand  ?  82. 

3.  If  a  sheep  cost  ^2  15s,,  what  would  four  cost? 

^11. 

4.  If  fiv6  sheep  cost  ;£'ii,  what  would  one  cost? 

5.  What  would  15  slates  cost  at  2jd.  each  ? 

3s.  ijd. 

6.  What  change  would  you  get  out  of  a  crown  ? 

IS.  io|d. 

7.  How  many  tops  at  ijd.  each  could  you  get  for 
that  amount?  15. 

8.  Reduce  J[^\  3s.  9d.  to  pence.  285. 

9.  What  would  285  articles  cost  at  4s.  each. 

10.  I  of  72  -  iof35.  2. 

11.  A  peck  of  flour  cost  is.  9d, ;  what  is  the  price 
per  bushel  ?  7s. 

12.  What  would  it  cost  per  quarter.  JQ2.  16s. 

Standard  V. 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  3  acres  at  ^i  15s.  per  rood? 

^21, 

2.  If  one  article  cost  half- a-crown,  what  would  792 
cost  ?  ;£^99- 

3.  \  of  £,1  +  J^  of  a  guinea  +  i  of  a  crown. 

4.  If  3  articles  cost  13s.,  what  would  7  cost? 

jf  I  los.  4d. 

5.  If  6  men  can  mow  a  field  in  27  days,  how  nuuij 
men  could  mow  it  in  9  days?  18. 

6.  Take  \  from  the  sum  of  \  and  \.  -jV. 

7.  If  I  can  go  tV  o^  ^  journey  in  3  days,  how  long 
would  it  take  to  go  the  remainder?  33  days. 

8.  If  ^V  of  a  post  is  in  the  ground,  and  7  yds.  i  ft. 
above  ground,  what  is  the  length  of  the  post  ? 

8  yards. 

9.  What  part  of  8  yards  is  i  yd.  i  ft.  P  \. 

10.  What  is  the  interest  on  ^^400  for  3  J  years  at 
l\  per  cent.  ?  £\^' 

11.  Find  the  amount  of  ;^i5o  for  6  years  at  4!  per 
cent.  ;£i90  los, 

12.  If  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  be  charged  on  an 
article  costing  7s.  6d.,  what  is  the  selling  price? 

8s.  3d. 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 
I.  What  fraction  of  a  florin  is  ^V  of  a  sovereign  ? 


*• 

2. 

Express  it  as  a  decimal. 

■83. 

3. 

Multiply  '45  by  •08. 

•036. 

4. 

Divide  '45  by  -08. 

S-62S- 

5. 

What  fraction  of  a  stone  is  \  lb.  ? 

A. 
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6.  I  own  i  of  a  ship.     If  I  sell  \  of  my  share  for 
;^5oo,  what  is  the  value  of  the  ship  ?         ;^i  0,000. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  -{^  of  the  ship  ? 

£^>^ll  6s.  8d. 

8.  WTiat  is  the  interest  on  ^75  for  3  years  at  3  per 
cent.  ?  £(y  15s. 

9.  If  goods  costing  £^11  be  sold  for  ;£ioo,  what  is 
the  gain  per  cent.  ?  33  J. 

10.  I  bought  a  horse  for  ^40,  and  sold  it  for  ^34  ; 
what  did  I  lose  per  cent.  ?  15. 

11.  What  ought  I  to  have  sold  it  for  to  gain  6;^  per 
cent?  -  ^42  los. 

12.  What  sum  of  money  will  gain  ;^i4  in  a  year  at 
4  per  cent.  ?  ;635o. 


d^ttarftrlg  ^ritj^nutical  ftsfs. 


Standard  I. — First  Quarter. 


1.  147 

60 

31S 

9 

82 


2.  736 

204 

3-  S59 
312 


I. 


I. 


6 

54 

738 
90 

5 


79 
503 

84 
962 

41 


Second  Quarter. 
2.  527 
493 


3-  215 
8 

Third  Quarter. 

2.    670 
192 

3-    413 
39 


2X6; 
7X3; 
4X5. 


12X3; 
6X7;. 
8x4. 


4X45 
8x6; 
5  X  II. 


Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

SS  +  7>6o3  +  9  +  98,047  +  316  +  4iS20. 

69,427  x  38. 

Take  78,609  from  85,014. 

29d.;  34d.;  59d. 


Second  Quarter. 

^i.  Divide  35,345  by  5.    Write  the  answer  in  words. 
"2.  47,058  X  69  T. 

3.  John  had  sixty-nine  marbles.     He  lost  18,  sold 
forty,  and  bought  two  dozen.      How  many  has  he  ? 

4.  75d.;  86d, ;  io7d. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  38,  796  by  7,050. 

2.  71,903  -r-  8. 

3.  From  the  product  of  406  and  604  take  460. 

4.  92d. ;  ii8d. ;  i39d. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  60,628  by  92. 

2.  A  boy  had  a  bag  of  marbles.     He  gave  14  boys 
9  each,  and  had  78  left.     How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 


3,  Divide  one  hundred  thousand  and  twenty  by 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

4.  What  number  multiplied  by  78  will  give  the 
same  product  as  1,170  multiplied  by  49  ? 

Second  Quarter, 

1.  Find  the  difference  between  ;£6,o75  i8s.  5id. 
and;^io,  704  13s.  ii|d. 

2.  A  luggage  train  travels  342  miles  in  19  hours, 
and  a  passenger  train  595  miles  in  17  hours.  How 
many  miles  an  hour  does  one  train  travel  more  than 
the  other  ? 

3.  ;^78  i6s.  7jd.  +  £^  i2S.4jd.  +  ;^'3oi  19s.  8d. 
+  15s  9fd.  +  ;^84  I  OS  1 1  id.  +  £(>  8s.  5|d. 

4.  A  gentleman  had  ;^2,ooo.  He  bought  a  house 
for  ;^765  los.,  and  land  for  ^^219  12s.  6d.  How 
much  had  he  le(l  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Add  fifty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  sevenpence  halfpenny, 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  eleven  pence  farthing,  nine 
hundred  and  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and 
eight  pence  three  farthings,  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and 
ten  pence,  and  thirty- eight  thousand  and  sixty-five 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  nine  pence  three  farthings. 

2.  The  population  of  a  town  is  35,880,  of  which 
one  sixth  are  children.  How  many  schools  could  be 
filled  reckoning  460  children  for  each  school  ? 

3.  Take  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  three 
farthings  from  thirty  thousand  and  six  pounds  eight 
shillings  and  seven  pence  halfpenny. 

4.  A  baker  made  420  buns.  He  sold  258  at  a 
penny  each,  and  the  remainder  at  two  a  penny.  How 
much  did  he  get  for  all  ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

1.  £11  i6s.  ii^d.  X  34. 

2.  A  man  saves  3s.  lod.  a  week.  How  much  could 
he  save  in  three  years,  reckoning  52  weeks  in  a  year? 

3.  Divide  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  476. 

4.  Add  together  365  shillings,  365  sixpences  and 
365  pence. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  76  sq.  yds.  5  fl.  129  inches  to  square 
inches. 

2.  A  pig  weighs  13  stone  10  lbs.  Find  the  value  of 
it  at  5jd.  per  lb. 

3.  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  a  leap  year  ? 

4.  A  tub  of  butter  was  sold  for  £Z  los.  If  bjutter 
was  IS.  3d,  per  lb.,  how  much  did  the  tub  contain? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  milkman  sells  19I  gallons  daily.  How  many 
pints  does  he  sell  in  a  fortnight  ? 

2.  How  many  ounces  added  to  809  02,  will  make 
\\  tons  ? 

3.  What  would  a  catch  of  seventy  thousand  herrings 
be  worth  at  5  for  3d.  ? 

4.  How  many  hurdles,  each  4  ft.  9  in.  long,  could 
be  made  out  of  a  fence  6  miles  5  fur.  8  po.  in  length  ? 
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Standard  V.— First  Quarter, 

1.  Find  the  value  of  702  articles  at  17s.  8Jd.  each. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  19  qrs.  2  bus.  3  pks.  at 
^^  I  OS.  per  quarter?  ^ 

3.  How  much  is  required  to  pay  2,873  ^^'^ 
;;^3  14s.  lod.  each  ? 

4.  How  much  coal  will  an  engine  consume  in  47 
days,  if  it  use  17  cwt.  15  lbs.  daily? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  A  girl  saves  6s.  5d.  in  seven  weeks.  How  long 
will  it  take  her  to  save  ;^5  los.  ? 

2.  Bill:— 

150  eggs  at  8d.  per  dozen ; 
13^  lbs.  at  4|d.  per  lb. ; 
17  lbs.  at  6|d.  per  lb. ; 
\  cwt,  at  8|d.  per  lb. ; 
65  lbs.  at  23s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  59  reams  12  quires  17 
sheets  of  paper  at  30s.  per  ream  ? 

4.  How  many  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  4d.  per  lb.  are 
worth  I  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  of  cheese  at  9^d  per  lb.  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1 .  How  much  less  is  %  than  \  ? 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  §,  f,  f,  and  J. 

3.  Make  out  a  bill  for : — 

30  knives  at  i6s.  per  dozen ; 

2  dozen  spoons  at  is.  9d.  each; 

2  sets  of  dish  covers  at  3  guineas  per  set ; 
19  stair  rods  at  ;:^i  7  s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
75  carpet  nails  at  3s.  6d.  per  hundred. 

4.  Take  J  +  S  ^^om  %  +  |. 

Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  What  must  be  added  to  4];;  to  make  9I2  ? 

2.  Simplify:-(7i-|)-T-(6-3^). 

3.  Divide  '388206  by  4875,  and  subtract  -078592 
from  the  quotient. 

4.  Reduce  783  and  "916  to  vulgar  fractions  in 
their  lowest  terms. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  this  proportion : — 

Z\''X  ::  4j:5l. 

2.  If  ;^i  17s.  6d.  be  paid  for  mowing  7 J  acres, 
what  should  be  paid  for  mowing  29  ac.  3  ro.  15  po.  ? 

3.  Find  the  value  of  '0068  of  a  ton,  and  add  to  it 
•768  of  a  lb. 

4-  If  £,1  i^s.  8d.  be  divided  between  a  man  and 
a  woman,  and  the  woman  gets  half  as  much  again  as 
the  man,  what  is  the  man's  share  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  ;^736  15s,  for  5^  years 
at  3^  per  cent.  ? 

2.  From  a  cistern  |  full  40  gallons  are  drawn ;  30 
gallons  are  then  added,  and  it  is  found  to  be  5  full. 
How  much  does  the  cistern  hold  ? 

3.  In  what  time  will  ;;^52o  gain  ;£93  12s.  at  6  per 
cent.  ? 

4.  After  paying  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound, 
a  gentleman  has  ;;^8i5  los.  left.     Find  his  income. 


Standard  VII. — First  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  insurance  on  ;^5,79o  at  \  per  cent.  ? 

2.  16  horses  can  be  kept  15  days  for  ;^24;  how 
long  will  20  horses  be  kept  for  ^,""37  ? 

3.  What  sum  will  amount  to  •£^0'^  17s.  6d.  in  2  J 
years  at  4^  per  cent.  ? 

4.  If  ;j{,'6o  gain  ;£3  5s.  in  7  months,  how  much  will 
£i'^^^  g^ij^  ii^  9  months ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  A,  B,  and  C  are  three  pipes  connected  with  a 
cistern,  A  can  fill  it  in  50  minutes,  B  can  fill  it  in  an 
hour,  whilst  C  can  empty  it  in  40  minutes.  If  all  be 
opened  together,  in  what  time  will  the  cistern  be  full  ? 

2.  If  I  mix  7^  lbs.  of  tea  at  3s.  6d.  per  lb.,  5  lbs.  at 
2S.  9d.  per  lb.,  3^  lbs  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  2 
lbs.  at  IS.  I  id.  per  lb.,  what  is  the  value  per  lb.  of 
the  mixture  ? 

3.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  must  ;£^390  be  invested, 
so  that  in  5  months  it  will  amount  to  ;;^397  6s.  3d.? 

4.  What  is  the  average  yearly  rent  of  8  houses,  two 
of  which  are  let  at  £2^  a  year,  one  at  30  guineas  a 
year,  three  at  7s.  6d.  per  week,  and  two  at  6s.  3d.  per 
week? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  flock  of  eighty  thousand  sheep  increases 
annually  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  W^hat  will  be  the 
number  at  the  end  of  3  years  ? 

2.  if  by  selling  an  article  for  ;£'35  3s.  4d.  I  gained 
5i  per  cent.,  what  would  it  have  been  sold  for  if  I  had 
lost  5f  per  cent.  ? 

3.  If  the  wages  of  a  man  is  twice  that  of  a  boy, 
and  7  men  and  5  boys  earn  ;,^23  15s.  in  10  days,  find 
a  man's  wages  per  day. 

4.  A  farmer's  rent  is  ;^i8o,  and  his  landlord  accepts 
;£"i68  15s.  What  percentage  does  the  landlord 
remit  ? 

ANSWERS. 

Standard  I. 

First.  Second.  Third. 

1.  613.  893.  1,669. 

2.  532.                        34.  478. 
3-     547.                       207.  374. 

4.     12;   21;  20.  36;  42;  32.  16;  48;  55. 

Standard  II. 
First.  Second. 

1.  110,553.  7,069. 

2.  2,638,226  32,517.078. 

3.  6,405.  35  marbles. 

4.  2s.  5d. ;  2s.  iod. ;  4s.  Ild.     6s.  3d. ;  7s.  2d.  ;  Sd.  lid. 

Third. 


1.  273,511,800. 

2.  8,987  +  7. 


First, 

1.  659. 

2.  204  marbles. 

3.  730  +  10. 

4.  735- 


3.  244,764. 

4.  7s.  8d. ;  9s.  lod. ;   lis.  7d. 

Standard  III. 

Second.  Third. 

;f4,628  15s.  6id.  >f  105,432  14s.  II jd. 

1 7  miles.  13  schools. 

;f478  3s.  I  id.  /io,275  8s.  lojd. 

;£'i,oi4  17s.  6d.  £\  8s.  3d. 


Standard  IV. 
First.  Second. 

1.  /2,57s  15s.  loid.  99,345  sq.  in. 

2.  ;^29  i8s.  li^  Ss. 

3.  £\i  OS.  4d.  +  i6d.  527,040  mill. 

4.  ^28  17s.  ltd.  I  cwt.  24  lbs. 

Third. 

1.  2,184  pints.  3.  /175. 

2.  52,951  oz.  4.  7,392  hurdLs. 
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;f622  5s.  loW 
;^io6  7s.  9jd. 


Standard  V.— First. 

3-    ^10,749  163.  2d. 


1.  2  years  16  weeks. 

2.  8s.  4d.  +  5s.  ojd. 
=  £,2  16s.  6jd. 

3.  ;t89  93.  oJd, 

4.  114  lbs. 


4. 
Second. 


40  tons  5  cwt.  I  qr.  5  lbs. 


+  93.  2jd.  +  £,1  OS.  5d.  +  13s.  6Jd. 


Third. 


1.  4i. 

2.  I  itl. 

3.  ;f  2  +  £%  23. 

;f  12    14s  2d. 

4-     Vf 


+  ;f 6  6s.   +  ;{;2  3s.  6Jd.    +  2s.  7jd.   = 


First. 
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Itaiiiw  b'Jirx',  bg  ^amarliuje^ 


Jeanne  d^Arc. 

On  eut  dit 

que  c¥tait  le  dernier  assaut 

qu'elle  donnait  elle-meme  ^ 

sa  fortune. 
Le  due  d'Alen9on, 
tremblant  de  perdre  en  elle 
r^me  et  la  foi  d'armee, 

fut  forc^  d'accourir  lui-meme 
et  de  I'enlever  dans  les  bras 

de  ses  soldats  du  champ  de 

carnage 
oil  elle  voulait  mourir. 
La  nuit  couvrait  les  murs  et 

la  plaine. 
Les  gen^raux  du  roi  firent 
silencieusement    retirer    les 

troupes. 
Pour  a^rober  leurs  pertes 

aux  regards  des  Parisiens 

quand  le  jour  viendrait, 
ils  relevcrent  les  morts 
des  bords  du  foss^, 
ils  les  entass^rent, 
comme  dans  un  biicher, 
dans  la  grange  de  la  itxm^ 

des  Mathunns, 
et  les  br{iltirent  pendant  les 

t^nebres 
pour  ne  laisser   que  de  la 

cendre  aux  Anglais. 
Ce  re  vers,  confondant  avec 

tant  d'eclat 
les    proph^ties     db    Jeanne 

d'Arc, 
fut  le  premier  dementi  du  del 

^  son  esprit  divinatoire  et 


Joan  of  Arc. 

One  would  have  said 
that  it  was  the  last  attack 
that      she     herself     made 

against  her  good  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Alenvjon, 
afraid  of  losing  in  her 
the    life  and  faith  of   the 

army, 
was  forced  to  run  himself 
and  to  carry  her  off  in  the 

arms 
of    his  soldiers    from    the 

field  of  slaughter, 
where  she  wished  to  die. 
Darkness      shrouded     the 

walls  and  the  plain. 
The  king's  generals  caused 
the  troops  to  retreat  silently. 

In  order  to  conceal  their 

losses 
from     the     eyes     of     the 

Parisians, 
when  day  broke, 
they  picked  up  the  dead 
on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
they  piled  them  up, 
as  m  a  wood-house, 
in  the  grayaiy  of  the  farm 

of  Les  Malhurins, 
and  burnt  them  during  the 

darkness, 
so  as  to  leave  only  ashes  to 

the  English. 
Tlus  reverse  (defeat),   con- 
founding so  strikingly 
the  prophecies  of  Joan  of 

Arc, 
was  the  first  contradiction 

of  Heaven 
to  her  prophetic  spirit  and 


la  premiere  atteinte  au  pres 

tige  populaire 
de  son  infaillibilitd 
Elle  commen^a  elle-meme 
k  douter  d'elle-meme. 
Son  esprit  chancela 
avec  sa  fortune. 
Elle  s'humilia  devant  Dieu 


the  first  blow  to  the  popular 

prestige 
of  her  infallibility. 
She  herself  began 
to  have  doubts  about  herself. 
Her  mind  staggered 
under  her  bad  fortune. 
She  humbled  herself  before 
God 

et  devant  le  roi,  and  before  the  king, 

et,  renon9ant  k  la  guerre,        and  giving  up  fighting, 
elle    suspendit    son    armure  she    hung    up     her    white 

blanche  armour 

et  son  ^pee  sur  le  tombeau      and  her  sword  on  the  tomb 
de    saint     Denis,     dans    la  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  Basilica. 

basilique. 
Mais  le  roi  et  les  chevaliers     But  the  king  and  his  knights 
la    suppli^rent  tellement  de  besought  her  so  earnestly  to 

les  reprendre  resume  them 

et  s'accus^rent  tellement  eux-  and  accused  themselves  so 


memes 
des  fautes  qui    avaient  d^ 
concert^  €es  proph^ties. 


bitterly 
of  the  faults  which  had  dis- 
concerted her  prophecies, 


qu'elle  eut  la  faiblesse  de  les  that  she  was  weak  enough 

rev^tir  to  resume  them 

encore  par  complaisance  pour  once    more    out    of    com- 

I'arm^e,  placency  for  the  army, 

et  de  continuer  k  inspirer  et  and  to  continue  to  inspire 

k  combat tre,  and  fight, 

quand  le  souffle   n'inspirait  when  the  breath  of  inspira- 

plus  '  tion  no  longer  inspired 

et    quand    Tesprit  ne  com-  and  when  her  spirit  no  longer 

battait  plus  en  elle.  moved  her. 

XXXVI. 


Ce  marchandage  de  Jeanne 

par  ses  ennemis, 
dont  les  plus  acharn^s 
dtaient  des  compatriotes, 
avait  dure  six  mois. 
Elle  avait  ^t^  arrachee 
avec  douleur  aux  soins  et  aux 

amities 
des  femmcs  de  la  maison 
de  Luxembourg  k  Beaurevoir, 
transportde  k  Arras,  puis  k 

Rouen 
ou  elle  arriva  enchatn^e. 
Pendant  ces  six  mois, 
rinfluence  de  cet  ange  de  la 

guerre 
sur  les   troupes  de  Charles 

VH.,  ^     . 

son  ^me  qui  survival t  dans 

les  conseils 
et    dant   les    camps  de   ce 

prince, 
la  superstition  patriotique 
du  bas  peuple  pour  elle, 
superstition  que  sa  captivitd 

n'avait  fait  que  redoubler, 
Pabsence  enfin    du  due  de 

Bourgogne, 
lassd  de  la  guerre,  enclin  k 

n^gocier, 
rassasid  de  puissance, 
ivre  d'amour  et  de  fetes, 

oisif    dans    ses     Etats     de 

Flandre, 
toutes   ces    causes    avaient 

entrain^ 
revers  sur  revers    pour   les 

Anglais, 
succ^s     sur     succcs     pour 

Charles  VH. 

«  «  «  « 


This  bartering  (sale)  of  Joan 

by  her  enemies, 
of  whom  the  most  relentless 
were  her  fellow  countrymen, 
had  lasted  six  months. 
She  had  been  torn 
with  bitter  grief  from  the 

loving  care  and  affections 
of  the  ladies  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg  at  Beaurevoir, 
carried   to  Arras,    then   to 

Rouen 
where  she  arrived  in  chains. 
During  these  six  months, 
the  influence  of  this  angel 

of  war 
over  the  troops  of  Charles 

vn., 

her  spirit  which  survived  in 

the  councils 
and  in  the  camps  of  this 

prince, 
the  patriotic  superstition 
of  the  lower  orders  for  her, 
a    superstition    which    her 

captivity 
had  only  increased, 
finally,  the  absence  of  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy, 
weary  of  war  and  inclined 

to  negotiate, 
satiated    with    power,     in- 
toxicated with  love   and 

feasting, 
leading     an     idle     life    in 

Flanders, 
all  these  causes  had  brought 

disaster  after  disaster  on  the 

English, 
victory     after     victory     to 

Charles  VH. 
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L'eveque    parla  k   I'accusde 

avec  minsu^tude, 
comine    pour    attester    une 

impartial  ite 
ou  une  pitie  qui  donneraient 

ensuitc 
plus  d'autorite  2i  I'arret. 

Elle     se    plaignit     d'abord 

doucement 
du  poids  ct  de  la  pression 

des  anneaux  de  fer 
qui  blessaient  ses  membres. 
L'^v^que  lui  dit  que  ces  fers 

^taient  une  precaution  qu'on 

avait  €\.€ 
contraint    de    prendre  pour 

proven  ir 
ses  tentativcs  r^itdr^es  d'dva- 

sion. 
La  prisonni^re  avoua 
qu'au  con>mencement  de  sa 

captivity 
elle  avait  naturellementddsird 

de  s'enfuir, 
ma  is  qu'il  n'y  avait  en  cela 

ni  deloyaut^  ni  crime  k  elle, 
puisqu'elle      n'avait    jamais 

donn^ 
k  personne  sa  foi  de  ne  pas 

sortir  du  chdteau. 
Le  proems  ne  dit  pas 
si  on  alldgea  ses  fers. 

Apres  cet  Episode, 

on  lui  lut  son  acte  d'accusa- 

tion, 
moins  politique  que  religieux, 
dans  lequel  elle  etait  charg^e 
de  crimes  centre  la  foi,   . 
d'hdr^sies  et  de  sortileges. 


Elle  avoua,  dans  les  stances 

suivantes, 
que  son  p^re  avait  eu 
un    songe    pendant     qu'elle 

dtait  enfant, 
dans  lequel  songe  il  avait  vu 
avec  terreur  sa   fille  Jeanne 

guerroyant    avec    les     gens 

d'armes. 
Req^uise    de    parler    de  ses 

revelations, 
elle    trancha   d'un    mot  les 

pi^ges 
et    rlpondit    que    tout    ce 

qu'elle  avait  rait  de  bien, 
elle  I'avait  fait  par  ses  propres 

inspirations. 
On  lui  demanda 
s'il    n'y    avait   aucun    signe 

magique 
sur  un  anneau  qu'elle  portait 

au  doigt, 
et  pourquoi  elle  regardait  cet 

anneau 
avec  piete   au  moment  des 

batailles. 
*  Cost,  dit-elle, 


The  bishop  spoke  to  the 
accused  with  gentleness, 

as  if  to  prove  his  impar- 
tiality 

and  pity,  which  would  after- 
wards give 

more  authority  to  the  sen- 
tence. 

At  first  she  gently  com- 
plained 

of  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  the  iron  rings 

which  wounded  her  limbs. 

The  bishop  told  her  that 
these  fetters 

were  a  precaution  which 
they  had  been 

compelled  to  adopt  in  order 
to  prevent 

her  repeated  attempts  to 
escape. 

The  prisoner  confessed  ' 

that  at  the  beginning  of  her 
imprisonment 

she  had  naturally  wished  to 
escape, 

but  that  thei-e  was  in  that 
(fact) 

neither  disloyalty  nor  crime, 

since  she  had  never  given 


to  anyone  her  word  not  to 

go  out  of  the  castle. 
The  records  do  not  say 
whether  they  took  off  her 

irons. 
After  this  episode  (interrup- 
tion), 
they     read     the      charges 

against  her, 
less  political  than  religious, 
in  which  she  was  accused 
of  crimes  against  the  faith, 
of  heresy  and  sorcery. 


She  confessed,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sittings, 
that  her  father  had  had 
a  dream  whilst  she  was  a 

child, 
in  which  dream  he  had  seen 
with    horror  his    daughter 

Joan 
fighting  with  men  at  arms. 

Being  requested  to  speak  of 

his  revelations, 
she  baffled  with  one  word 

their  snares, 
and  replied  that  what  good 

she  had  done, 
she  had  done  it  by  her  own 

inspiration. 
They  asked  her 
if  there  was  no  magical  sign 

on  a  ring  which  she  wore  on 

her  finger, 
and  why  she  looked  at  this 

ring 
so  piously  in  the  hour  of 

battle. 
*  Because,'  said  she, 


qu'il  y  avait  gravd 


*  there  was  engraven 


sur  le  laiton  le  nom  de  J^sus,  on  the  ring  the  name   of 

Jesus, 
et  parce  qu'aussi  cet  anneau  and  because  this  ring 
lui  rappelant  avec  plaisance  recalling  with  feelings  of  joy 

son  p^re  et  sa  mtire,  her  father  and  mother, 

elle  aimait  k  le  sentir  en  sa  she  liked  to  feel  it  in  her 

main  hand 

et  k  son  doigt.'  and  on  her  finger.' 


On  arracha  Jeanne, 

toute  malade  et  affaiblie  de 

corps, 
aux  ten^bres  de  son  pilier  ou 

elle  languissait  depuis  quatre 

mois, 
pour  la   torturer  en  public 

dans  son  dme. 
On  avait  dress^  deux  dcha- 

fauds 
dans  le  cimetierc  de  Saint- 

Ouen, 
derri^re  la  basilique  de   cc 

nom. 
Le  cardinal  de  Winchester, 
reprdsentant  le  pouvoir  royal 

des  Anglais  en  France  ; 
Cauchon,     repr^sentant      la 

servility  ambitieuse 
vendant  son  pays  pour  des 

honneurs ; 
les    juges,    le     clergd,     les 

docteurs, 
les  assesseurs,  les    pr^dica- 

tcurs  de  1' University, 
repr^sentant  la    l^galit^   au 

service  de  la  force, 
dtaient  assis  sur  un  de  ces 

^chafauds. 
Jeanne,  les  chaines  aux  pieds 

et  aux  mains, 
attach^e  k  un  poteau 
par  une  ceinture  de  fer, 

entour^e  de  tabellions 

pr^ts  k  enregistrer 

ses  paroles  et  de  ministres  de 

la  torture, 
arm^s  de  leurs    instruments 

de  douleur, 
prdts    \   lui     arracher     les 

faiblesses 
ou  les  cris  de  la  nature, 
le  bourreau  avec  sa  charrette 

sous  ses  yeux, 
pr^t  k  emporter  son  cadavre 

mutiie, 
^taient   en  face  sur    I'autre 

^chafaud. 
Un  pneuple  immense,  super- 

stitieux, 
frappe  de  cet  appareil, 
partagd  entre  le  respect 
pour  l^s  autorit^s  civiles  et 

relipeuses, 
la  cramte  de  I'dtranger, 
I'horreur  de  cette  pr^tendue 

magicienne 
et  la  pitid  pour  cette  jeune 

fille 
dont  la  beauts  ^clatait 
plus  touchante  sous  I'ombre 

de  la  mort, 
fremissait  sur  la  place  et  sur 

les  toits. 


They  dragged  Joan, 
(although)  quite  ill  and  weak 

in  body, 
from  the  darkness  of  her 

pillar  where 
she  had  languished  for  four 

months, 
to  torture  her  soul  in  public 

They    had     erected     two 

scaffolds 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Ouen, 

behind  the  church  of  that 

name. 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester, 
representing     the      Royal 

power 
of  the  English  in  France  ; 
Cauchon,  representing  am- 
bitious servility 
selling     his     country    for 

honours ; 
the  judges,  the  clergy,  the 

divines, 
the  assessors,  the  preachers 

of  the  University, 
representing  legality  in  the 

service  of  power  (force), 
were  seated  on  one  of  these 

scaffolds. 
Joan,  with   chains  on  her 

hands  and  feet, 
fastened  to  a  stake 
by  an  iron  ring  round  her 

waist, 
surrounded  by  registrars 
ready  to  take  down 
her  words,  and  by  minions 

of  torture, 
armed  with  their  instruments 

of  torture, 
eager  to  extort  from  her  the 

weakness 
or  the  cries  of  nature, 
the    executioner  with    his 

cart  before  her  eyes, 
ready  to    carry   away  her 

mangled  corpse, 
were  on  the  opposite  scaf- 
fold. 
The  people  in  vast-  crowds, 

superstitious, 
awea  by  these  preparations, 
divided  between  respect 
for  the  civil  and  religious 

authorities, 
the  dread  of  foreign  rule, 
horror    for   this    supposed 

sorceress 
and  pity  for  this  young  girl 

• 
whose  beauty  shone  forth 
more  touchingly  under  the 

shadow  of  death, 
shuddered  in  the   market- 
place an  \  on  the  roofs. 
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Un  pr^icateur    cdlc:bre  du 

temps, 
Guillaume    Erard,    apostro- 

phait  Jeanne 
et  s'efTor^ait  de  la  ramener 
2i  un  d^iaveu  de  ses  erreurs 

et  k  la  soumission  compile 
^  ce  que  I'Eglise  d^ciderait 

des  droits  des  deux  con^pd- 
titeurs. 


A  celebrated  preacher  of 
that  time, 

William  Erard,  apostro- 
phised Joan 

and  attempted  to  bring  her 

to  a  disavowal  of  her  errors 
(sins) 

and  to  complete  submission 

to  what  the  church  should 

decide 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  two 

competitors  (to  the  throne 

of  France). 


On  lui  rendii  They  gave  her  back 

les  habillements  de  femme      her  woman's  dress 

pour  Ic  supplice.  during  the  execution. 

On    Ty   conduisit    sur    une  She  was  taken  there  on  a 

charrette,  car, 

entre  son   confesseur  et  un  between  her  confessor  and 

huissier.  an  usher. 

Un  moine  charitable  la  suivit  A  charitable  monk  followed 

k  pied,  her  on  foot, 

priant  pour  son  dme  praying  for  her  soul, 

et  reprdsentant  la   derni^re  as  the  representative  of  the 

pitid  most  profound  pily 

au  pied  de  Tdchafaud.  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

II  se  nommait  Isambart :         His  name  was  Isambart: 
rhistoire  doit  son  nom  k  tous  history  is  bound  to  preserve 

ceux  his  name  for  all  those 

qui  savent  aimer  jusqu'k  la  who  can    love   even    unto 

mort.  death. 

Le  fourbe  Loiseleur,  The  traitor  Loiselcur, 

employ^  par  I'dv^que  employed  by  the  bishop 

pour  arracher  k  Jeanne  ses  to   extort    from    Joan    her 

secrets  secrets 

sous  le  semblant  de  la  con-  under  the  cloak  of  confes- 

fession,  sion, 

monta  avant  le  depart  mounted  before  her  depar- 

ture 
sur  la  charrette  pour  obtenir  on  the  car  to  wring  from  his 

de  sa  victimc  victim 

le  pardon  de  sa  trahison.         a  pardon  for  his  treason. 
Les     Anglais      eux-m^mes  TheEnglish  themselves  rose 

s'ameuterent  in  a  mob 

k  la  vue  de  ce  trattre  at  the  sight  of  this  traitor 

et  le  couvrirent  de  hudes  et  and  overwhelmed  him  with 

de  menaces  :  howls  and  threats  : 

versatility  naturelleauxfoules,  a  fickleness  natural  to  mobs, 
qui  veulent  bien  frapper,  whose  wish    is    to    strike 

hard, 
mais  non  trahir  !  but  not  to  betray  ! 

*  O  Rouen,  Rouen  1  *  Oh  !  Rouen,  Rouen  ! 

disait-elle  en  se  lamentant,      said  she,  bewailing  her  lot, 
c'est  done  ici  que  je    dois  it  is  here  then  that  I  must 

mourir  ? '  (am  to)  die  ?  * 

Elle  s'dtonnait  que  le  ciel         She  marvelled  that  Heaven 
la  laissdt  mourir  si  jeune,        should  allow  her  to  die  so 

young, 
avant    qu'elle   e(it   fini    son  before     she     had    accom- 

ceuvre  plished  her  task, 

et  que  la  France  tout  enti^re  and  before  all  France  was 

fit  purgde  cleared  (purged) 

par  elle  de  ses  oppresseurs  ;    by  her  of  its  oppressors  ; 
elle  attendait  inccrtaine  un  she  expected  in  uncertainty 

miracle  either  a  miracle 

ou  la  mort  jusqu'au  pied  du  or  death  even  at  the  (foot  of 

bCicher.  the)  stake. 

XL. 

Telle  fut   la  vie  de  Jeanne  Such  was  the  life  of  Joan  of 

d'Arc,  Arc, 

rinspirde,   I'hdrolne     et     la  the     inspired     prophetess, 

sainte  heroine  and  saint 

du  patnotisme  fran<;ais  :  of  French  patriotism  : 

gloire,  salut  et  honte  de  la  at  once  the  glory,  salvation 

nation  tout  k  la  fois.  and  shame  of  France, 


Le  peuple,  pour  I'encadrer 

parmi  les  plus  sublimes  et  les 

plus  touchantes  figures 
de  rhistoire,  n'a  pas  besoin 
d'accepter   les  imaginations 

enthousiastes 
de  la  multitude  ni  les  expli- 
cations d'un  autre  temps. 
La  patrie  opprimde  soufne 
son  4me  sur  une  jeune  fillc  ; 

sa  passion  pour  la  liberty  de 

son  pays 
lui  fait  le  don  des  miracles, 

don  que  la  nature  fait 

k  toutes  les  grandes  passions 

ddsintdressdes. 
S'dlan^ant    des     rangs     du 

peuple, 
retenue  par  ses  proches, 
entrainde  par  le  ddvouement, 

accueillie  par  la  politique, 

d^ployde  comme  un  drapeau 
par  les  chefs 

et  par  les  combattants  d'une 

cause  perdue, 
ddifiee  par  le  vulgaire, 

victorieuse  des  ennemis, 

abandonni^e  du  roi, 

des  homnics  ct  de  son  gdnie 

apr^s  son  oeuvre  achevde, 

odieuse  aux  usurpateurs, 

vendue  par  I'ambition, 
jug^  des  Idches,  condamnde 

par  ses  fr^rcs, 
sacrifice  en  holocauste  aux 

Strangers, 
elle    s*dvanouit,    comme    un 

mdteore, 
dans  un  sacrifice  qui  parait 
aux  uns  une  expiation, 

aux   autres  une  assomption 
dans  la  mort. 

Tout    semble    miracle  dans 

cette  vie, 
et  cependant  le  miracle, 
ce  n'est  ni  sa  voix,  ni  sa  vision, 
ni  son  signe,  ni  son  dtendard, 
ni  son  dp^e,  c'est  elle-m^me. 

La  force  de  son  sentiment 

national 
est  sa  plus  sAre  rdvdlation. 

Son  triomphe  attcste  I'dnergie 

de  cette  vertu  en  elle. 

Sa  mission  n'est  que  I'explo- 

sion 
de  cette  foi  patriotique  dans 

sa  vie  ; 
elle  en  vit  et  elle  en  meurt, 

et  elle  s'dl^ve  k  la  victoirc 
et   au  ciel    sur   la    double 
flamme 


The  nation,  in  order  to  rank 
her 

among  the  sublimest  and 
most  striking  characters 

of  history,  has  no  need 

to  accept  the  enthusiastic 
imaginations 

of  the  multitude  nor  the  ex- 
planation of  other  ages. 

Her  poor  oppressed  country 

breathed  its  very  soul  into 
the  young  girl ; 

her  passion  for  the  freedom 
of  her  country 

dowers  her  with  the  gift  of 
miracles, 

a  gift  which  nature  confers 

on  all  great  unselfish  pas- 
sions. 

Rushing  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people, 

kept  back  by  her  relations, 

carried  away  by  her  devo- 
tion, 

received  by  politicians  (lit. 
policy), 

made  use  of  (lit.  unfurled) 
like  a  standard  by  the 
chiefs 

and  combatants  of  a  lost 
cause, 

deified  by  the  common 
people, 

victonous  over  her  enemies, 

abandoned  by  her  king, 

by  men  and  by  her  own 
genius, 

after  her  mission  was  ac- 
complished, 

an  object  of  hatred  to 
usurpers, 

sold  by  ambition, 

tried  by  cowards,  condemned 
by  her  fellow  countrymen, 

sacrificed  like  a  holocaust 
for  foreigners, 

she  vanished,  like  a  m  3teor, 

in  a  sacrifice  which  seemed 
to  sdme  an  expiation  (of  her 

crimes), 
to  others  her  ascension  into 

Heaven   '  through      her 

death. 
Everything  in  her   life    is 

miraculous, 
and  yet  this  miracle, 
is  not  her  voice,  her  visions, 
her  signs,  her  standard, 
nor   her    sword,    but     the 

miracle  is  herself. 
The  strength  of  her  national 

feelings 
is  that  which  most  surely 

reveals  herself  to  us. 
Her  triumph  bears  witness 

to  the  energy 
of  that  virtue    (=  national 

feelings)  in  her. 
Her  mission  was  only  the 

outburst 
of  that  patriotic  faith  in  her 

life; 
through  it  {jtn)  she  lives,  by 
it  {en)  she  dies, 
and  rises  to  victory 
and  Heaven  on  the  double 

flames 
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de  son  enthousiasme  et  de  of  her  enthusiasm  and  her 

son  bQcher.  funeral  pile. 

Ange,  femme,  peuple,  vierge,  An  angel  and  a  woman,  a 

daughter   of  the  people 
and  a  virgin, 
soldat,  martyre,  a  heroine  and  a  maitvr, 

ellc  est  Tarmoirie  du  drapeau  she  is  the  honour  and  glory 

dcs  camps,  of  the  flag  of  embattled 

fields, 
rima^e  de  la  France  popu-  the  living  image  of  France 

larisde  embodied 

par  la  beautd,    sauv^e    par  in  her  beauty,  saved  by  her 

I'epee,  sword, 

survivant     au     martyre,    et  surviving    her    martyrdom, 

divinis^e  and  made  divine 

par  la  sainte  superstition  dc  through   the  holy  supcrsti- 

la  patrie.  tion  of  the  nation. 

(Jlheend:) 


®ur  (i!;crtifitafc  Class* 

BY   DR.   GEORGE   BEACH,    M.A. 
Head  Master  of  Christ  Church  School,  Macclesfield, 


HISTORY. 

Femai.Es. 

(  Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper,) 

Candidates  are  permitted  to  answer  eight  questions  only. 

I.  What  are  Privy  Councillors,  Ministers,  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  ?    Give  an  account  of  their  several  functions. 

IT.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence. 

III.  Describe  the  growth  in  numbers  of  the  Peerage  during 
the  younger  Pitt's  tenure  of  office.  What  was  his  policy  in  this 
respect  ? 

IV.  Take  four  of  the  following:  nainci,  and  briefly  say  what 
makes  them  noteworthy  in  English  history — Wiiberforce,  Clive, 
Paley,  *  Junius,'  Hogarth,  Cowper,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

V.  Write  a  short  life  of  Washington  or  Burke. 

VI.  State  briefly  what  you  know  of  the  *  Reformation  of  the 
Calendar '  and  the  *  South  Sea  Bubble.' 

VII.  Co.Tipile  a  short  account  of  Indian  afi&ura  from  1750  to 
1760.  .    ' 

VIII.  Name  the  authors  of  any  three  of  the  following :  — 
*  Tam  o'  Shanter,'  *  Ivanhoe,*  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,'  'Tristram  Shandy.'  In  each  selected  case  name  any 
other  work  by  the  same  writer. 

IX.  Describe  Wilkes'  struggle  with  the  Parliament,  its  origin, 
incidents,  and  results. 

X.  Describe  the  battle  of  tie  Nile  or  the  Gordon  Riots. 

XI.  How  did  the  French  Revolution  affect  English  policy  ? 

XII.  What  do  you  know  of  Brindley,  Jenner,  Arkwright,  and 
Macadam  ?    Select  three  of  the  given  four. 

XIII.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  following  battles,  and  in 
what  campaigns  and  countries  were  they  fought : — Oudenarde, 
Heights  of  Abraham,  Preston-pans,  and  Seringapatam  ? 

XIV.  Give  an  account  of  the  '  Armed  Neutrality  '  of  1780. 

XV.  Briefly  sketch  any  two  remarkable  voyages  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

HISTORY. 

MALES. 
( Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper ^ 

Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  answer   more    than  eight 
questions,  and  are  cuivised  to  answer  the  last. 

I.  Give  some  account  of  three  of  the  following  persons  : — 
Becket,  Wat  Tyler,  Lambert  Simnel,  Cranmer,  Titus  Gates,  and 
Major  Andr^. 

II.  When,  between  whom,  and  with  what  immediate  results 
were  the  following  battles  fought: — Tenchebrai,  Lincoln, 
Bannockburn,  Flodden,  The  Nile,  and  Seringapatam  ? 


III.  Enumerate  six  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Magna 
Charta. 

IV.  State  with  dates  what  you  know  of  three  of  the  following:— 
Justices  in  Eyre,  Statute  of  Mortmain,  Poyning's  Law,  Riot  Act, 
Union  of  Ireland  with  England. 

V.  Who  were  Elizabeth  of  York,  Mary  II.  (of  Orange),  and 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  what  were  their  claims  to  the  throne  ? 

VL  What  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ? 

VII.  Deduce  our  Queen's  descent  from  James  I.  What 
European  complications  have  been  avoided  by  a  female  ascend- 
ing the  throne  in  1837  ? 

VI H.  What  was  the  fate  and  the  circumstances  attending  it 
of  General  Elphinstone,  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  George  William  Gordon  ? 

IX.  Who  were  the  Chartists  and  what  were  their  principal 
demands  ? 

X.  What  do  you  know  of  Cobden,  Nana  Sahib,  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  and  John  Stuait  Mill? 

XI.  What  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  action  with  regard  to  *  The 
Bedchamber  question,'  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  Com 
Laws  ? 

XII.  Answer  either  of  the  following  questions  :  — 
{a)  How  is  a  Law  made  in  England  ? 

\b)  What  do  you  know  of  *  The  Cabinet  *  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

^fALES. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper. 

Candidates  may  only  answer  three  of  the  first  five,  and 
only  FOUR  other  questions.  Small  sketch  maps  or  diagrams 
may  bo  drawn  to  illustrate  any  answers  at  the  candidate's 
discretion. 

I.  Describe  the  system  of  *  Triangulation '  by  which  a  degree 
on  the  earth's  surface  has  been  measured.  Explain  why,  at  the 
Equator,  the  days  and  nights  never  vary  in  length. 

II.  What  are  the  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of 
the  •  jainfall '  ?  What  is  the  extent  and  situation  of  *  the  rainless 
district '  ? 

III.  Explain  the  origin  and  general  direction  of  the  Trade 
Winds.    Give  an  account  of  the  Japan  Current. 

IV.  Distinguish  between  climate  and  weather.  'The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  England  is  2°  F.  warmer  than  it  was  a 
century  ago.' — How  has  this  change  been  effected  ? 

V.  Mention  the  most  marked  instances  of  man's  influence  upon 
the  distribution  of  animal  life. 

VI.  What  eff'ect  has  climate  exerted  upon  the  descendants  of 
English,  Spanish  and  Dutch  colonists  ? 

VII.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Ganges  or  St  Inwrence. 

VIII.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  the  east  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan  or  of  Cape  Colony. 

IX.  Where^  what  and  for  what  noted  are— The  Downs, 
Stafia,  Lucknow,  Superior,  Londonderry,  St.  Helena,  Hong 
Kong,  Manaar,  Kimberley  ? 

X.  Give  a  short  account  of  New  Zealand  or  Jamaica :  (a)  its 
history;  {b)  its  government  ;  {c)  its  prospects  ;  {d)  its.produc- 
tions. 

XI.  Show  that  the  principal  necessities  ot  modem  life  can  be 
supplied  from  within  our  Empire,  without  resorting  to  foreign 
countries. 

XII.  Discuss  'Imperial  Federation'  with  respect  to— (a) 
government ;  {b)  commerce ;  and  {c)  England  as  a  European 
Power. 

GEOGR.\PHY. 

females. 

(TTiree  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

No  candidate  is  permitted  to  answer  more  than  EIGHT  questions, 
and  the  first  question  should  not  be  omitted  by  any, 

I.  Draw  a  map  of  Cape  Colony  or  Hindostan  or  Ireland. 

II.  Enumerate  the  principal  divisions  of  Australia,  giving 
their  principal  towns,  rivers  and  exports. 

III.  Give  a  short  account  of  New  Zealand  or  Jamaica  :  (a) 
its  history  ;  {b)  its  government ;  (f)  its  prospects. 

IV.  What  do  ycu  know  about  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ? 
What  dispute  exists  now  concerning  it  ? 
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V.  Describe  briefly  the  principal  fisheries  of  the  British 
Empire. 

VI.  What  are  the  various  religions  of  our  fellow-subjects  ? 
Give  particulars. 

VII.  Describe  with  the  aid  of  a  map  the  course  of  the  Trent 
or  I  he  Darling. 

'IX.  Where,  what  and  for  what  noted  arc  The  Downs, 
StalTa,  Lucknow,  .Superior,  Londonderry,  St.  Helena,  Hong 
Koog,  Manaar,  Kimbcrley  ? 

X.  Trace  very  briefly  the  development  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

XI.  Who  are  the  Maoris,  Mahrattas,  Kaffirs,  Eurasians  and 
Boers  respectively  ? 

XII.  Give  Notes  of  a  Lesson  for  a  highest  class  upon  •  Our 
Coaling  Stations.* 

XIII.  What  Straits  src  dominated  by  our  possessions  ? 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
( Three  hours  aliozvjii  for  this  paper ^ 

(fandi dates  are  not  permitted  to  ansiver  more  than  eight  ques- 
tions ^  and  are  aij VISED  to  ansuK^  the  LAST. 

I.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Goschen's  recent  'Conversion 
Scheme '  ? 

II.  Distinguish,  briefly  but  accurately,  between  the  following 
economical  terms,  giving  simple  illustrations  : — Demand  and 
Consumption,  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade,  Lock-outs  and 
Strikes,  Wealth  and  Capital. 

HI.  Briefly  discuss  Bimetallism  versus  Monometallism. 
What  facts  of  the  last  ten  years  have  rcnderci  this  question 
urgent  ? 

IV.  Name  some  of  the  leading  points  in  which  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  has  been  modified  since  the  'Wealth  of 
Nations '  was  published. 

V.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  the  Joint  Stock  system,  and 
explain  the  frequent  failure  of  enterprises  with  limited  liability. 

VI.  Show  that  the  rent  of  land  is  regulated  by  the  excess  of 
its  produce  above  that  which  would  be  pcoduced  on  the  worst 
land  in  cultivation  with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour  and 
capital. 

VH.  Distinguish  between  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes.  Show 
from  English  History  the  injustice  of  a  Poll  Tax,  and  of  taxes 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  principal  sources  of  levenuc. 

VIIL  What  principles  should  regulate  Prison  Labour  ?  Are 
they  identical  with  those  which  should  determine  Reformatory 
Labour,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

IX.  *  Trade  follows  the  Flag.'  '  Civilisation  follows  Trade.' 
Illustrate  the  truth  of  thcic  maxims  from  the  history  of 
Hindostan. 

X.  How  does  a  Bank  make  its  profit  ?  What  is  meant  by  a 
*  run '  on  a  Bank  ?  Give  particulars  respecting  the  suspension 
of  specie  payment  by  ihc  Bank  of  England. 

X  I.  Explain  how  the  rate  of  wages  is  aff^ected  by  our  system 
of  Poor  Relief.      What  are  the  chief  evils  of  '  Outdoor  Relief  ? 

XII.  What  is  meant  by  Extensive  and  Intensive  Cultivation? 
Give  instances. 

XIII.  What  is  the  Malthusian  theory  respecting  population? 
Enumerate  the  various  *  checks '  upon  population. 

XIV.  Prepare  the  outlines  of  a  lesson  to  an  advanced  class 
on — 

(rt)  Price  or 

\b)  The  nationalisation  of  the  land  or 

(»•)  Obedience  to  law. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

{Marl's  will  he  given  for  industry  and  general  finish. ) 

L  Cut  out  and  tack  together  the  left  half  front  of  a  boy's 
shirt,  setting  on  half  of  collar. 

II.  Darn  a  hedge  tear  on  linen  or  fine  calico, 

III.  On  a  piece  of  calico  (6  x  6)  work  three  inches  of  plain 
stitching,  and  a  buttonhole. 

IV.  On  the  same  piece  of  calico  place  a  plain  patch. 


DICTATION. 
N.B. — Tiiii  Candidates  ark  rkj^uestkd    not   to   read 

THE     FOLLOWING    EXTRACTS    UNTIL    THE     DICTATION     TEST 
HAS   BEEN    AITLIED. 

MALES. 
Extract  from  Macau  lay  s  *  Bunyan* 

Pun  van  is  almost  the  only  writer  |  who  ever  gave  to  the  ab- 
stract I  the  interest  of  the  concrete.  |  In  the  works  of  many 
celebrated  authors,  I  men  are  mere  personifications.  |  We  have 
not  a  jealous  man,  |  but  jealously,  |  not  a  traitor,  but  perfidy,  | 
not  a  patriot,  but  patriotism.  |  The  mind  of  Bunyan  |  on  the 
contrary  |  was  so  imaginative  |  that  personifications,  |  when  he 
dealt  with  them,  |  became  men.  |  A  dialogue  between  two 
qualities  I  in  his  dream  |  has  more  dramatic  effect  |  than  a* 
dialogue  |  between  two  human  beings  |  in  most  plays.  | 

The  style  of  Bunyan  |  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  |  and  in- 
valuable as  a  study  ]  to  every  person  |  who  wishes  to  obtain  | 
a  wide  command  over  the  English  language,  j    The  vocabulary 
is  that  of  the  common  people.  |    There  is  not  an  expression,  | 
if  we  except  a  few  technical  phrases  of  theology,  |  which  would 
puzzle  the  rudest  peasant.  |    We  have  observed  several  pages  | 
which  do  not    contain  |  a   single    word    of  more    than    two 
syllables.  n 

FEMALES. 

Extract  from  [the  elder)  ]Villiam  Pittas  speech  on  bring  taunted 
with  his  youth. 

The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  |  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  has,  |  with  such  spirit  and  decency,  |  charged 
upon  me,  |  I  shall  neither  attempt  |  to  palliate  nor  deny  ;  |  but 
content  myself  with  wishing  |  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  | 
whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  |  and  not  of  that 
number  j  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  cf  experience.  I  Whether 
youth  can  be  imputed  |  to  any  man  as  a  reproach  |  I  will  not. 
Sir,  I  assume  the  province  cf  determin'ng  ;  |^but,  surely,  |  age 
may  become  justly  contemptible,  |  if  the  opportunities  which  it 
brings  |  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  |  and  vice 
appears  to  prevail  |  after  the  "passions  have  subsided.  |  The 
wretch  who,  |  after  having  seen  the  conseouences  |  of  a  thou- 
sand errors,  |  continues  to  blunder,  |  and  wnoae  age  j  has  only 
added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  |  is  surely  the  object  [  of  either 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  |  and  deserves  not  |  that  his  grey 
hairs  |  sh(.uld  secure  him  from  insult, 

MUSIC. 

( Two  hours  alloioedfor  this  paper,') 

Candidates  may  answer  the  questions  in  either  the  Staff 
Notation  or  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa,  but  not  in  hoth.  Vou  are  not 
permitted  to  answer  more  than  nine  questions. 

Staff  Notation. 

I.  Write  the  following  in  the  treble  clef  (adding  the  key 
signature)  one  octave  higher  : — 


-Q  - 


2.  Add  sharps  to  such  notes  in  the  following  scale  as  will 
make  it  into  the  scale  of  E  minor,  with  a  major  sixth  and  a 
major  or  sharp  seventh  : — 


=0 


3.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  fallowing  keys  : — 


-^  :  I 


D  Major.  C  Minor.  Ejj  Major.  Cj  Minor.  f4  Major.  A  Minor. 

4.  Write   under  each  of  the  following  intcr\'als  its  name 
[e.gy  major  third,  &c.)  : — 

n .  %^ 


-i?a- 


: ^g.i 


h 


-I- 

5.  Transpose  the  following  a  Major  third  higher,  i.e  ,  from 
F  Major  to  A  Major  : — 
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6.  Give  two  instances  cf  syncopation,  placing  an  asterisk 
over  the  syncopated  notes. 

7.  Write  out  the  melody  in  the  Key  of  G,  of  the  first  line  of 
*  Rule  Britannia,'  ('  When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command') 
vnth  a  crotchet  for  a  beat  or  pulse. 

8.  Transcribe  the  following  passage  into  j  time,  halving  the 
value  of  every  note  and  rest : — 


^^^^^^^^0SM 


9.  The  Time  test?,  for  Division  IV.  in  schools,  consist  of— 

{a)  To  sing  on  one  sound,  one  or  more  series  of  notes  and  rests 
'in  I,  J,  5,  and  J  times,  which  shall  include  dotted  minims  and 
dotted  crotchets  ;  also  a  simple  phrase  in  \  time  ;  and 

{b)  To  name  the  time  of  an  easy  phrase. 
Write  two  passages,  of  not  more  than  twenty  notes  each,  as 
model  tests  in  accordance  with  the  above  requirements. 

la  How  would  you  rectify  'flatness,'  'slurring,*  'roughness 
of  tone,'  and  *  straining,'  in  singing  ? 

1 1.  Complete  each  of  the  following  bars  by  adding  one  note 
to  the  end  : — 


"^m^mw^^m^-tt-^ 


12.  Slate  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms— 'Adagio,' 
*  Maestoso,'  '  Bis,*  ^  =  M.  60.  Give  the  Italian  equivalents  for 
'  Rather  slow '  and  '  Very  quick.' 

Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation. 

1.  Write  descending  Minor  Scales,  Lah  Mode,  (a)  once  with 
the  Minor  or  flat  seventh  and  the  Minor  or  essential  sixth,  and 
{b)  once  with  the  Major  seventh  and  the  Minor  or  essential  sixth. 

2.  Write  against  each  of  the  following  intervals  its  name 
(r.^.,  Major  third,  &c.)  : — 

me  to  r^y  nte  to  te,  ie  to/<r',  soh  to  ta. 

3.  What  is  the  name  for  (rt)  ray  flat,  {V\  lah  sharp,  (c)  te  flat  ? 
Re-write  the  following  in  the  imperfect  method,  i.^.,  using 

Chromatic  names  where  necessary  instead  of  bridge-notes  : — 

n     fl    "d     t,     1,    I'r     f      1      f    '8     n     d, 

4.  Re-write  the  following  in  the  first  flat  key  (f.^.,  regard  the 
first  note  as  te  and  so  on  : — 

n    f   1   8   ta   1    1    1   se   1   te   d   ta   1   f  r  r  d. 

5.  Re-write  the  following,  halving  the  value  of  each  note 
and  rest  : — 


8  .8  : 8 


:  -  .1    1  .t  :  -  .r  :  -  .d 


:8  .f  :-  .t 


t.l!d.t:n       t      :-     :-     |[ 

6.  Name  the  measures  of  the  following  phrases  :— 

|d'.t:1.8|f    :n   ,'r    :d.t||l,  :-.b,J  l,.t,:f.r|l,.t,:d  ij 

I  1  I  il 

Id'.t  :1  .8  :f  .n  |r  .d  :t,.l,:-  .8,|l,.t,:f  .r  :d      ;j 
Id    :t,  !t,.l,:8,.n|f  :r    jt,  :-.r|d    :t,    |d    :-    j 

7.  Adapt  question  7  in  the  Staff"  Notation. 

8.  Are  voices  better  trained  by  occasional  practice  for  a  long 
time  or  by  frequent  practice  for  a  short  time  ? 

o.  The  same  as  qnestion  9  in  the  staff"  Notation. 

ic.  1  he  same  as  question  10  in  the  Staff"  Notation. 

II.  Complete  each  of  the  following  measures  by  adding  one 
note  at  the  end,  and  having  no  rests  in  the  last  pube  : — 


I 


,  8  .8  : 8 


I 


:1: 


11:1:     .   ^1    :1    |1.1:1.,  |j 


12.  The  same  as  question  I2  in  the  Staff"  Notation. 


LANGUAGES. 

Male  candidates  may  answer  questions  in  two  Languages ; 
Female  candidates  in  ONE  only. 

LATIN. 

TWO  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper  for  J/a/f  candidates ;  thk.ee 
hours  for  Female  candidates.  No  candidate  may  answer 
questions  in  both  Sections  I.  and  II. 

Section  I.  (Gallic  War,  -ff«7>&F//.)  Translate  into  English:— 
(i)  Comecutus  idy  quod  animo  proposuerat,  Csesar  receptui 
cani  jussit,  legionisque  decimae,  quacum  erat  concionatus,  signa 
constitere.  At  reliquarum  viilites  legionum,  non  exaudito  tnbae 
sono,  quod  satis  magna  valles  intercedebat,  tamen  ab  tribunis 
militum  legatisque,  ut  erat  a  Coesare  praeceptum,  retinebantur. 
Sed  elati  spe  celeris  victoriae,  et  hostium  fuga,  superiorumque 
temporum  sccundis  proeliis,  nihil  adeo  arduum  sibi  existimabant, 
quod  non  virtute  conscqui  possent. 

(2)  Parse  the  words  in  Italics. 

(3)  Who  were  Clodius,  Vercingetorix,  Labienus,  and  Litavicos? 

Section  II.  (C^«j/«><i^tf/Cff/<7//;/^.)  Translate  into  English: — 

(1)  Praeterea  quorum  victoria  Sullae  ^tixexites proscripti ,  bona 
crepta,  jus  libertatis  imminutum  erat,  baud  sane  alio  animo  belli 
evenlum  exspectabant.  Ad  hoc  quicunqtu  aliarum  atque  senatas 
partium  erant,  conturbari  rempublicain  quam  minus  valere  ipsi 
malebatit, 

(2)  Parse  the  words  in  Italics. 

(3)  Who  were  Manlius,  Fulvia,  Crassus  and  Lentulus? 

Section  IIL  Translate  into  English  : — 

(i)  (a)         Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum  : 
Donee  labantes  consilio  patres 
Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  maerentes  amicos 
'Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
{b)  Non  ferox 

Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 

Nccte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

(2)  Scan  the  first  four  lines  in  extract  (//),  and  mark  the 
syllabic  quantities. 

(3)  Decompose  into  their  separate  parts — insperata,  ream- 
ditum  ;  and  trace  the  origin  of  generosior,  arcanum,  and  biden- 
tiiim, 

III.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  They  were  saying  that  Tarquinius  had  been  sent  by 
Cicero. 

(/;)  We  call  gods  and  men  to  witness  that  we  have  not  taken 
up  arms  against  our  fatherland. 

{c)  Use  me  as  either  general  or  common  soldier. 

\d)  Camulogenus,  himself,  the  general  of  the  enemy,  was 
present,  and  encouraged  them. 

(e)  They  come  together  in  great  numbers,  and  from  every 
quarter  to  the  same  place. 

(/)  The  town  wall  was  1,200  paces  distant  from  the  plain. 

Section  IV.  (i)  Explain  these  expressions: — Germani 
freqttentes  ad  cum  venerunt :  Est  in  carcere  locus  ^y/^^/TuUianum 
appelatur:  Omnes »/i/^rj/jvulneribusconciderant:  Anccp5\xaf^\ 
Destricttts  efisis  cui  super  impia  cervice  pendet, 

(2)  What  are  neuter  passives  ?  What  are  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Caesar's  or  Sallust's  style  ? 

(3)  Criticise — Ego  et  Rex  meus,  Balbus  venit  proelium 
pugnare,  Fruges  arbonim  sunt  pulchras. 

(4)  Name  a  few  verbs  that  govern  the  ablative,  and  a  few 
that  govern  the  genitive. 

(5)  What  is  the  force  of  the  affix  in  the  following  words — 
mensula,  scriptito,  calesco,  and  pudibundus?  Give  another 
instance  of  each  class. 
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French, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper  for  Male  Candidates ;  and 
Three  hours  for  FenuiU  Candidates. 

I.  Translate  into  English  the  following  passages  : — 

(rt)  Toute  fois  il  voulut  un  autrC'Signe  plus  difficile  et  plus 
secret;  et  Tentrainant  k  I'ecart  de  sa  cour  dans  une  embrasure 
de  fcnetre,  il  s'entrelint  k  voix  basse  avec  clle  sur  un  mystere  de 
son  amc  qui  travaillait  sa  conscience,  ct  qui  lui  inspirait  secret c- 
ment  des  doutes  sur  son  droit  au  trone.  Ce  mystere  n'avait 
jamais  ete  revile  par  lui  a  personnc.  I^a  r^ponse  inspir^e  de 
Jeanne  bien  qu'ellc  ne  fut  pas  entendue  des  assistants  repandit 
visiblement  la  security  ct  la  joic  sur  le  visage  du  Dauphin. 

{b)  Je  ne  puis  le  voir  sans  exciter  la  defiance  et  Ics  plaintes 
des  nouveaux  ministres.  Ah  !  quand  ne  serai-je  plus  reine  pour 
6tre  ma  maitresse  !  Dans  le  choix  meme  de  mes  amis,  de- 
mander  avis  ct  permission  aux  conseiUers  de  la  Couronnc,  aux 
Chambres,  a  la  majorite,  k  tout  le  monde  enfm — c'est  k  n'y  pas 
tenir— c'est  un  esclavage  odieux,  insupportable,  et  ici  du  nioins, 
je  ne  veux  obcir  \  personne,  je  serai  libre  chez  moi  dans  mon 
palais. 

II.  Translate  into  French  the  following  passages  :— 

{a)  There  exists  in  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  which  warns  and  arrests  them  (even  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  most  unrestramed  passions)  from  the 
perils  into  which  they  were  about  to  rush  headlong. 

They  seem  to  recoil,  suddenly  struck  by  the  aspect  of  the 
abyss  into  which  at  the  very  moment  they  were  rushmg. 

These  intervals  from  human  passions,  although  short  and 
fleeting,  yet  allow  time  for  events  to  transpire,  for  wisdom  to 
return  ;  and  they  afford  opportunities  to  statesmen. 

{b)  He  believed  in  the  divinity  of  reason,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  human  intelligence  elevated  bv  freedom. 

(c)  How  beautiful  is  cultivatea  nature  !  How  brilliantly  and 
magnificently  by  man's  care  is  she  adorned  ! 

(d)  In  the  midst  of  a  universal  madness,  nobody  was 
astonished  at  what  would  surprise  us  to-day. 

(e)  They  heard  only  a  single  report. 

(/)  Here  it  is ;  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost  it. 

HI.  {a)  Parse  fully  (i)  or  (2)  :— 

(1)  Alors,   voyez-le    toujours,  ne    f(it-ce    que    pour  le 

congc^dicr,  car  j'ai  dit  qu'on  le  laissat  monter. 

(2)  Les  fosses  se  comblaient  en  vain  de  cadavres ;  elle 

s'obstinait  k  la  victoire  oti  a  la  mort. 
{b)  Explain  the  following  constructions,  &c.,  and  translate 
them  into  English  : — 

(i)  Ah  !    dit-elle  en    se  repentant  de  t avoir  contristi^ 
prenez  mon  cheval. 

(2)  Elle  se  fit  conduire  \  T^glisc,  oh  Pon  chanta  un  Te 

Dtnnu 

(3)  Sa  Majeste  vient  de  prescrire  les  mesures  les  plus 

rigoureuses. 

(4)  Que  Votre  Majesty  en  profite. 

{c)  What  are  the  three  chief  rules  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Past  Participle  ? 

(d)  Criticise  :  ye  ne  fentendais  que,  II  est  demeuri  h  France, 
Toif  Paul,  dites-moi,  Mon  a/nie  et  la  vdtre, 

{e)  Give  the  primitive  and  future  tenses  of  the  following 
verbs  :— Aller,  dormir,  mourir,  pouvoir,  pourvoir,  dire,  (aire. 

ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 
I.  Before  and  during  Examination. 

1.  Get  yourself  into  vigorous  bodily  and  mental  health, 
by  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  by  regular  living. 

2.  I^ive  plainly  and  sparingly  ;  above  all,  don*t  take  heavy 
breakfasts  or  noon  dinners.  Let  your  chief  meal  be  after  the 
day's  work. 

3.  Don't  indulge  in  exciting  beverages. 

4.  Until  Saturday  (the  ist  current)  answer  as  many  Test 
Questions  as  possible  ;  then  revise  work  and  remedy  defects 
until  the  8th.  On  9th  and  loth  rest  from  study  as  much  as 
possible. 

5.  Don't  'cram ''just  before  the  Examination,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  days  of  Examination,  and  most  especially 
between  the  papers. 

6.  Don't,  m  the  intervals  of  Examination,  distress  yourself 
by  comparing  answers. 

7.  Have  ready  for  use  your  small  hand,  large  hand  and 
map  pens,  black  and  red  ink,  blue,  black,  and  red  pencils, 
penknife  and  india-rubber.     Let  these  be  of  the  best  quality. 
VOL.  vin. 


II.  At  commencement  of  Examination. 

1.  Carefully  peruse  the  printed  notice  issued  to  Candidates. 

2.  Fill  up  the  required  particulars  at  the  head  of  your 
paper,  before  even  ^ancing  at  the  questions,  (Every  year 
many  Candidates  fail  or  seriously  lose  position  through  un- 
headed  paper?.) 

3.  Attend  to  directions  at  head  of  paper.  Where  you  are 
recommended  to  answer  any  denoted  question,  take  the  advice 
as  a  command, 

III.  Answering  in  the  Examination. 

1.  Don't  deal  in  generalities,  or  write  round  a  question. 

*  Padding '  won't  deceive  an  Examiner.    Keep  to  the  point. 

2.  Don't  make  random  shots.  These  will  meet  with  the 
fate  of  most  *  forlorn  hopes,'  and  you  will  only  show  what 
you  DON'T  know. 

3.  Don't  spend  too  much  time  or  space  on  ONE  question  ; 
and  in  every  case  economise  these  as  much  as  possible. 
THREI'2  questions  fairly  well  answered  will  score  more 
heavily  than  TWO  excellently  answered. 

4.  Remember  that  this  is  a  Teacher's  Examination,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  Jkhool  Management  Test,  but  through- 
out the  whole  series  of  papers,  your  capacity  for  tuition  as 
regards  scientific  method,  logical  arrangement,  and  lucid 
communication  of  ideas  and  facts  is  discoverable. 

5.  Ascertain  what  the  question  really  asks.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  the  most  flagrant  mistakes  are  fre- 
quently committed,  and  are  only  discovered  too  late  to  be 
rectified.  Of  course,  don't  pretend  to  misunderstand  the 
question  (if  you  can't  answer  it)  and  write  an  uncalled-for 
answer. 

6.  Don't  write  between  the  lines ;  such  writing  won't  be 
read. 

7.  Where  possible,  begin  your  answers  directly  opposite 
the  commencement  of  the  corresponding  questions.  In  other 
cases  plainly  head  your  answer  with  number  of  question,  etc. 

8.  If  the  exigencies  of  space  compel  the  division  of  an 
answer  into  several  separated  parts,  plainly  indicate  their 
connection. 

9.  When  time  allows,  first  plan  out  your  answer  on  the 

*  scrap  *  paper. 

10.  Consider  whether  a  tabulated  or  extended  answer  be 
preferable. 

11.  Use  diagrams  and  rough  maps  wherever  possible,  e.g,, 
to  explain  battles,  or  problems  in  Mensuration  and  Arithmetic. 
The  Euclid  diagrams  should  be  placed  to.the  north-east  of 
the  answer,  and  should  be  repeated  if  this  extend  to  two 
pages. 

12.  Work  the  compulsory  (or  advised)  questions  first. 

13.  Select  the  questions  you  can  best  answer,  even  if  they 
do  not  appear  the  most  important. 

14.  Draw  your  maps  at  first  with  only  moderate  detail  and 
finish.  If  time  permit,  fill  in  and  elaborate  more  fully  after 
all  the  other  questions  are  disposed  of. 

15.  In  Euclid,  space  is  often  saved  by  doubling  the  paper 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  placing  the  answer  in  the  two  thus 
formed  columns.    Don't  omit  the  Deductions. 

IV.  Revision  of  Answers  in  the!  Examination. 

1.  Revise  each  question  as  soon  as  finished,  not  deferring 
this  checking  until  end  of  paper.  In  Mathematics  each  step 
of  the  employed  processes  should  be  at  once  revised,  even 
before  completing  the  problem. 

2.  Don't  leave  the  Examination  Room  or  return  your 
papers,  until  you  are  compelled,  but  revise  and  re-revise  ad 
nauseam, 

ERRATUM.— Vtigt  438,  line  30,  read  probable  instead  of 
probably, 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    IN    LAST    MONTH'S 
ISSUE. 
I. — Algebrcu 

(1)  8  and  2.  

(2)  3  and • 

(3)  16. 

(4)  1,260. 

(5)  10. 
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(6)  4.  h  8. 

(7)  0511525,  0880456, -0263938. 

(8)  P(i-.r)". 

(10)  15  persons  and  5  shillings. 

(11)  10  Dought  and  5  wrecked. 


II, — Mensuration, 
(i)  As  I  is  to  2. 

(2)  5feet^ 

(3)  1  V2^>^. 
\\\,-^Arithmetic  (Males). 

(i)  Gold  is  14  times  as  valuable  as  silver. 

(2)  B,  in  54  minutes;  A,  in  i^^  minutes  later;  C,  in  ij\ 
minutes  later  ;  D,  in  4  minutes  later, 

(3)  Legacies  were  ;^2,520 ;  they  lost  jf630. 

IW— Arithmetic  (Females). 

(2)  \  and  ^(j.  See  also  Practical  Tkaciier,  p.  459, 
first  column. 

(3)  2,  200,  2,000,  infinite.  The  less  the  divisor  the 
greater  the  quotient.  Therefore,  when  the  divisor  is  the 
least  possible  (viz.,  o),  the  quotient  is  the  greatest  possible 
(viz.,  mfinity). 

(4)  94  miles. 

(5)  8^f  minutes  past  one. 

(6)  To  find  the  hypotenuses  of  right-angled  triangles,  and 
the  sides  of  squares  of  given  areas.  7071,  7071,  '8881 
nearly. 

(7)  9/r  minutes. 

(8)  2  feet  —  7  inches, 

(9)  ;^»6iJ. 

(10)  350  sheep. 

(11)  Horse, /30  ;  cow,  ;^|8. 
(I2);f3."5. 

(^3)  /'7premmm. 
(14)  Z3.36a 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D I DYM us  (Walsall). — We  don't  object  to  candid  criticism  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  questions  are  compiled  not 
only  to  comply  with  the  Syllabus,  but  with  the  style  of  previous 
questions. 

Dutchman  (Hull). — No  sets  of  questions  on  Greek  or  German 
will  appear,  as  only  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  candidates 
is  taking  these  languages. 

J.  P.  (Fern  St.) — ^We  are  informed  that  the  Half-crown  Fee 
will  cover  the  examination  of  this  month's  questions  also. 

Dick  Spf.i.l  (Wakefield). — No  Mental  Arithmetic  is  required 
from  either  Male  or  Female  Candidates  of  the  Second  Year. 

Disc(h)ord.— Questions  on  the  Alto  and  Tenor  Staves  are 
not  now  given. 

Private  Study  (Chelmsford)  will  find  that  the  Model  Certifi- 
cate Answers  in  the  Practical  Teacher  will  meet  his  require- 
ments. 


VAI-EDICTORY. 

Thus  far,  my  gentle  readers,  we  have  walked  together  for  ten 
moons  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  knowledge,  with  much  of  satis- 
faction (we  know)  to  both  pilgrims  and  guide  alike.  But  now, 
having  traversed  the  delectable  territory  of  Acquisition,  we 
halt  on  the  confines  of  Certificate  land,  whose  citizens  are 
called  Teachers. 

A  cordon  of  sentinel  Instectors  prohibit  thereto  all  access, 
save  through  the  portals  and  halls  of  Examination  city. 
Therein  must  ye  for  certain  days  abide,  and  be  put  to  the  proof 
by  zealous  Inquisitors.  Whosoever  among  you  endure  to  the 
end  and  are  accounted  worthy  will  receive  a  passport  to  the 
land  beyond,  ycelpt  Certificate. 

What  joys  await  you  there  pen  cannot  depict,  nor  tongue 
describe,  for  none  know  what  they  are.  How  to  comport  your- 
selves within  the  city  your  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  hath 
already  instructed  you.  For  himself,  whilst  ye  tarry  therein,  he 
will,  with  his  previously  obtained  passport,  proceed  into  the 
goodly  land,  and  with  hope  await  you. 

That  ye  may  be  accounted  meet  to  enter  therein,  to  possess 
it,  and  become  fellow-citizens  instead  of  pilgrims,  is  the  heart's 
desire  of 

THE  COMPILER. 


BY  JAMES   WILLIAMS, 

FRATTON    STREET   BOARD  SCHOOL,   PORTSBA. 
{^First  on  the  Scholarship  List,  i8S8.) 


male  and  female  candidates 

Music. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

1.  Re-write  the  following,  (i)  halving  the  value  of  every  note 
and  rest,  and  (2)  again,  doubling  the  value  of  every  note 
and  rest. 

In       :-  .f  |B       :-      |         :r       |d      :-      |1 

(I)  Half  value. 

In./:  8       I     .r  :d       || 

Double  value. 

|n:-|-:f  |8:-|-:-l    :    I  r  :- |d  :- j- :- || 

2.  Describe  the  intervals  (major  third,  &c.)  formed  by  the 
following  pairs  of  notes. 

(I)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


re 


ta 


(2)  (I)  Imperfect  5th.  (2)  Diminished  7th.  (3)  Minor  3rd. 
(4)  Minor  6tn. 

3.  What  is  the  name  (i)  ioxfah  sharp,  (2)  for  //  flat,  (3)  for 
doh  sharp,  (4)  for  lah  sharp  ? 

(3)  (i)  Fe,  (2)  Ta  (pronounced  taw),  (3)  De,  (4)  Le. 

4.  Describe  the  measures  formed  by  the  following  accents  : — 

(1)1  :  ;  :  I  : 
W|  :  :  I  :  : 
(3);     :     :     I     :     : 

(4)  (i)  Four-pulse,  fourth  fornn.  (2)  Three-pulse,  primary. 
(3)  Six-pulse,  primary. 

List  of  Books  used. 

ArUhnictic.—U^mhWn  Smith  (Rivington);  Barnard  Smith 
(Macmillan). 

•  ^/r^^rtf.— Mansford*8  School  Algebra  (Hughes) ;  Todhunter's 
Smaller  (Macmillan) ;  Hamblin  Smith  (Rivington). 

Ettclid. — Todhunter  (Macnullan);  Amner's  'How  to  work 
Euclid  Deductions '  (Moffat). 

Mensuration, — Todhunter. 

Ilistorv,  —  Ross's  Smaller,  Ctirtis's  Date  Book  (Simpkin  and 
Marshall) ;  Hume  (Murray^ ;  Green's  History  of  English  People 
(Macmillan) ;  Short  Biographies  (Stewart). 

6^r^/;iwflA*.— Davidson  and  Alcock  (Allman) ;  Evan  Daniels 
English  Literature  (Nat.  Society). 

Geography,  —  Lawson's  (Collins) ;  ComwaU*s ;  Collins*  («) 
National  Atlas;  {b)  Student's  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography 
Philip's  Studo.nt's  Atlas.  ' 

/r^/zr*.— Chardenal's  1st  and  2nd  Course  (Collins) ;  Cassell's 
Dictionary  ;  Selections  from  Edmond  About  (Hachette). 

School  Management. — Gladman  (Jarrold). 

Music,  —  Old  Notation  : — Stimpson's  Singing-class  Bqok 
(Collins) ;  Watson's  Manual  of  Music  (Simpkin  and  Marshall). 
New  Notation  -.—Standard  Course ;  Musical  Theory,  Books 
L  and  U.  ;  Pupil  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Questions  and 
Answers,  by  Watson.     All  published  by  Curwen. 

General.— T^tXya  Years'  Scholarship  Questions  (Moffat)  ; 
Practical  Teacher  (Hughes). 

French. 

I.  Translate  into  English — 

T'ai  toujours  aim^  a  parcourir  la  sc^ne  physique  des  lienx 
habites  par  les  hommes  que  j'ai  connus,  admires,  aimes  ou 
reveres,  parmi  Ics  vivants  comme  parmi  Ics  niorts.     Le  pays 
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qu*un  grand  homme  a  habite  et  pr^fere,  pendant  son  passage  sur 
la  terre,  m*a  toujours  paru  la  plus  sure  et  la  plus  parlante  relique 
de  Itti-meme  ;  une  sorte  de  manifestation  matcrielle  de  son  g^nie, 
une  revelation  muettc  d*une  partie  de  son  toe,  un  commentaire 
vtvant  et  sensible  de  sa  vie,  de  ses  actions  et  de  ses  pens^es. 
Jeune,  j'ai  passe  des  heures  solitaires  et  contemplatives,  couch^ 
sous  les  oliviers  qui  ombragent  les  jardins  d'Horace,  en  vne  des 
cascades  eblouissantes  de  Tibur  ;  je  me  suis  couche  souvent  le 
soir,  au  bruit  de  la  belle  mer  de  Naples,  sous  les  rameaux  pen- 
dants dcB  vignes,  aupr^s  du  lieu  ou  Virgile  a  voulu  que  reposdt 
sa  cendre,  parce<que  c'^tait  le  plus  beau  et  le  plus  doux  site  oii 
ses  regai-ds  se  fussent  reposes. 

Olivier,  olive-tree ;  Alotdssantf  dazzling ;  rameau,  branch  ; 
cmdre,  ashes. 

(i)  I  have  always  liked  to  wander  over  the  actual  places 
where  men  have  lived  that  I  knew,  admired,  loved,  or  honoured, 
among  both  living  and  dead.  The  country  which  a  great  roan 
has  iimabitcd  and  preferred,  during  his  sojourn  upon  earth,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  the  most  certain  and  eloquent  relic  of 
him ;  a  kind  of  material  manifestation  of  his  genius,  a  silent 
revelation  of  a  part  of  his  soul,  a  vivid  and  reasonable  com- 
ment on  his  life,  actions,  and  thoughts.  When  voun^  I  passed 
many  hours  of  thoughtful  seclusion,  lying  under  the  olives  which 
overshadow  the  gardens  of  Horace,  in  sight  of  the  dazzling 
cascades  of  the  'J'iber ;  at  evening  I  have  often  lain  down 
within  hearing  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  under  the 
hanging  vine-branches,  near  the  place  where  Virgil  wished  his 
remains  might  rest,  because  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
pleasant  spot  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

2,  Parse  in  the  above  :  fai  connus,  paru^  mtteiief  Je  me  suis 
conchJ,  pendant,  reposdi, 

(2)  faiconntts, 

y^— pers.  pron.,  sing,  num.,  first  pers.,  com.  gend.,  nom. 
to  (d  connus. 

cd — auxiliary  of  perf.  tense  to  connus. 

eonnus — past  part,  of  connattre,  plural  num. ,  mosc.  gend., 
agreeing  with  its  direct  obj.  que, 

at  connus  ^verh  irreg.  trans.,  act.  voice,  indie,  mood,  perf. 
tense,  ai  agreeing  in  num.  and  person  with  the  nom. 
Je,  connu  with  the  obj.  que  in  num.  and  gend. 

^^,^— past  part,  of  paraitre,  used  with  a  to  form  the  pre- 
dicate oi  pays. 

mue/Ze-^Sid},  of  qual ,  sing,  num.,  fem.  gender,  qualifying 
and  agreeing  with  rh/Jiation, 
Je  tm  suis  couchL 

Je — pers.  pron.,  sing,  num.,  first  pers. ,  .common  gender, 
nom.  case  to  suis  couche. 

nu — pers.  pronoun  reflexive,  sing.,*  first,  common  gender, 
obj.  gov.  by  couche. 

suis—(^  ai)  auxiL  of  perf.  tense. 

fo//M/— past  part,  of  coucher, 

suis  couch^ ^y^rh  reg.  trans,  reflexive,  indie,  mood,  perf. 
tense,  sing,  first  agreeing  with  Je, 

pendatUs — adj.  of  qual.,  plur.  num.,  masc.  gender,  qua- 
lifying and  agreeing  with  ratneaux, 

riposAt — ^verb  reg.,  first  coni..  intrans.,  subj.  mood,  imperf. 
tense,  sing,  num.,  third  pers.,  agreeing  with  centlre, 

3.  How  arc  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  x,  eu,  al;  and  the 
feminines  of  adjectives  ending  in/,  x,  el,  eur,  generally  formed  ? 
Give  an  evarople  in  each  case. 

(3)  Plurals, 

{a)  Nouns  ending  in  x  are  same  in  plural. 

(b)        „  ti      f^  ^^  X  to  form  plural. 

\c)        ,,  „      al,  remove  1,  and  add  ux  to  form  plural 

Examples— (a)  Prix  (=  prize) ;  plural  =  prix. 

{b)  Feu  (=  fire) ;      "  ,,      =  feux. 

{c)  Cheval  (=  horse);  plural  =  chevaux. 
Feminiftes, 
{a)  Adj.  ending  in  /,  change  f  to  ve  for  Feminine. 


Example 


X,  change  x  to  se  for  Feminine. 

el,  add  le  for  Femmine. 

eur,  add  e        „ 
-{a)  Neuf  ( =a  new),  neuve. 
{b)  Orageux  (=  stormy),  orageuse. 
\c)  Cruel  ( =  cruel),  cruelle. 
(V)  Majeur  (=  major,  greater),  majeure. 

4.  Write  in  French  :  let  him  have,  we  had  been,  they  spoke,  I 
was  finishing,  he  receives,  we  sold,  and  give  the  participles  of 
avancer,  mourir,  venir,  valoir,  battre,  croire, 

(4)  Laissez-l'avoir,  nous  edmes  ^h,  ils  parlaient,  je  finissais, 
il  re9oit,  nous  vendions,  Participles,  avanc^,  mort,  venu,  valu, 
bftttu,  cru. 


5.  Translate  into  French':  {a)  lend  me  your  pencil,  (b)  here 
is  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak,  {c)  every  country  has  its 
customs,  (d)  I  want  a  French  grammar,  {e)  aUow  me  to  tell  you, 
(/)  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  good  health. 

(5)  {^)  Pr6tez-moi  votre  crayon. 

\b)  Voici  le  monsieur  dont  vous  parlcz. 

(c)  Tout  pays  a  ses  moeurs. 

(d)  II  me  faut  une  grammaire  fran^aise. 

(e)  Laissez-me  vous  dire. 

(/)  J^  suis  bien  aise  voir  que  vous  vous  portcz  bien. 

School  Management 

( Three  hours  alloiiK^d  for  this  paper  with  that  on  Music.) 

[All  Candidates  must  answer  question  I,  and  may  not  answer 
more  than  eight  other  questions.] 

I.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  these  subjects  : — 
(i)  (For  infants.)    The  square  and  its  properties  (either  by 
paper-folding  or  by  drawing). 

(2)  Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases. 

(3)  The  rule  of  three  by  the  method  of  unity. 

(i)  First  Lesson  on  Rule  of  Three  to  Standard  V,  Time,  25 
minutes,  -/^//ara/wj— Blackboard,  &c.  ;  and  class  provided 
with  slates. 


Matter  Taught. 

Method  of  Teaching. 

Principles  involved  :— 

1.  To  increase  the  value 
of  a  fraction  increase  the 
numerator ;    to    decrease, 
increase  the  dewminator. 

2.  Method    of     *  can- 
celling.* 
Blackboard:^ 

If  15  lbs.  of  sugar  cost 
4s.  4id.  find  the  cost  of 
26  lbs. 
4s.  4 Jd.  =  105  half-pence. 

h-p. 
Cost  of  15  lbs.  =  105 

M            I                =    W 

^^        -  105  X  26 

(The  class  are  supposed  to 
know  the  Standard  V.  work  in 
fractions.) 

The  best  way  to  teach  a  new 
rule  in  Arithmetic  is  to  work  a 
few  simple  examples  involving 
that  rule.  Thus,  propose  to  class 
the  problem,  *  If  15  lbs.,'  &c. 
(see  other  column).  ^Iake  a  state- 
ment of  what  we  know  put/in^ 
last  the  quantity  of  the  same  kiful 
as  the  required  ansi&er.  Then 
cost  of  I  lb.  will  be  15  times  less 
(educed).  Elicit  that  we  divide 
by  15,  i.e.,  make  15  the  denomi- 
nator. Cost  of  26  lbs.  is  26  times 
greater  than  i  lb.  Educe  that 
we  multiply  the  top  of  the  frac- 
tion. Copy  this  fraction  below 
the  sum  and  cancel ;  -  182  half- 
pence =  7s.  7d.  Three  or  four 
sums  worked  on  blackboard ; 
then  proceed  to  slate -work. 

15 

2.  Show  what  is  the  proper  use  of  a  blackboard  as  an  aid  to 
recapitulation.  Give  a  specimen  of  the  sketch  which  should 
appear  on  the  board  at  the  end  of  an  object  lesson. 

(2)  The  blackboard  should  show  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  a 
complete  summary  of  what  has  been  taught  Each  result  as 
arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the  lesson  should  be  written  on  the 
board,  and  questions  should  be  asked  on  each  section  before 
attacking  a  Tresh  portion  of  the  subject.  On  finishing  every 
salient  point  will  appear  on  the  black-board,  and,  prompted  by 
the  sketch  before  their  eyes,  the  class  will  give  well-arranged 
answers  to  the  teacher's  recapitulatory  quesrions.  In  the  upper 
classes  an  essay  founded  on  the  blackboard  skeleton  would  be 
an  appropriate  conclusion,  or  would  supply  a  theme  for  home- 
work. 

Spccitmn  Sketch,    (To  Standard  IV.  or  V.) 
COAU 

1.  Description.— ^]acV  ;  hard ;  brittle ;  splits  easily  in  certain 
directions  (cleavage). 

2.  History.— Once  was  vegetation  in  swampy  soil  and  tropical 
climate.  Land  submerged  and  buried  by  sand  and  mud. 
Land  afterwards  rose,  and  fresh  vegetation  grew  there.  Many 
layers  thus  formed.  Great  pressure  by  earth  above.  Each 
growth  =  a  seam  or  layer  of  coal. 

3.  Very  plentiful  in  England.  Iron  and  coal  the  cause  of 
England's  greatness. 

4.  l/se.—(a)  Fuel  for  house,  factory,  locomotive,  steamship. 

{b)  Gas,  coke,  tar,  pitch,  dyes  and  scents. 
(Coal  baked  in  retorts  or  ovens,) 
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3.  Explain  what  may  be  done  by  the  help  of  reading-books 
to  impart  geographical  and  historical  information  in  schools 
in  which  geography  and  history  are  not  taken  as  class  subjects. 

(3)  The  use  of  geographical  and  historical  readers  is,  in.  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher,  as  efl'ective  as  formal  lessons  on  the 
subjects  would  be.  The  teacher  should  have  clear  maps  hung 
about  the  room  and  brought  into  u-e  when  reading  from  the 
geographical  readers,  and  often  also  when  reading,  history* 
This,  with  explanations  and  illustrations  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  will  secure  a  good  hold  on  the  subject. 

4-  Classify  the  capital  letters  according  to  the  similarity  of 
their  forms,  and  the  order  in  which  you  would  teach  thbm.  . 
Give  specimens  of  any  six  capital  letters,  carefully  written,  so  as 
to  illustrate  their  proportions  and  the  rules  for  their  formation. 


4 

(4) 

3f,   ^; 


3f        'M 


J       Jf 


.^  ^,  S;   y,  //    ffl,  M,  My 


0,  f£,  ^,  %  ?/.  V;  #/  e,  g,  PC,  yf,,  a;,- 

4,  Jl,  Jf,  w. 

ITie  above  order  represents  generally  the  order  in  which  I 
should  teach  them,  but  several  groups  would  be  worked  abreast 
of  each  other,  for  instance  C  would  be  taught  after  O,  then  G, 
then  A,  D,  Q,  and  H. 


languor  may  be  owing  to  prolonged  sitting  or  standing,  in  which 
case  give  a  change  of  position  and  run  through  a  few  simple 
movements,  such  as  'Hands  One  *  (up),  *  Two '  (out  straight  in 
front),  &c.  Or  the  time-table  may  be  badly  arranged,  making 
the  lessons  too  long,  or  putting  two  similar  lessons  together ; 
the  remedy  here  lies  with  the  head  master.  The  teacher  might 
pay  attention  also  to  the  windows,  &c.,  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. 

A  disorderly  class.  Here  the  teacher  must  not  go  on  with  his 
lesson  till  he  has  order.  Make  one  command,  and  set  that  all 
obey  it  before  friving another.  If  there  be  any  wilful  disobedience 
the  t^eacher  should  resort  to  vigorous  measures.  Once  the  boys 
know  his  mettle  the  teacher  will  Imve  no  further  trouble  on  this 
point. 

14.  *  The  answers  given  by  children  to  questions  are  too  often 
confined  to  single  words.'  Why  should  this  be  objected  to,  and 
what  means  can  be  adopted  to  encourage  children  to  make 
complete  statements  and  sentences  of  their  own  ? 

(14)  A  question  is  put  either — ' 

{a)  To  see  how  much  the  catechumen  knows  ; 

\jb)  To  lead  his  thoughts  in  a  certain  direction ;  or, 

\c)  To  make  him  lay  out  his  stock  of  knowledge  in  orderly 

fashion. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  these  objects  arc  frustrated  if  the  reply 

is  given  in  a  single  word. 


7.  Describe  some  varied  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  suit- 
able for  scholars,  either — (a)  In  an  infant  class,  or  {b)  in  the 
Fourth  Standard. 

(7)  Standard  IV.  being  acquainted  with  the  various  weights 
and  measures,  an  infinite  variety  of  questions  can  be  proposed. 
Samples : — 

(1)  Cost  of  3  lbs.  5  oz.  ^t  2d.  per  oz. 

(2)  How  many  yards  in  a  mile  ? 

(3)  Reduce  6  guineas  to  farthings. 

(4)  How  many  journeys  must  I  make  round  a  room  22  yards 
square  to  go  a  mile  ? 

(5)  How  many  square  inches  in  4  square  yards  ? 

(6)  Cost  of  9  St.  7  lbs.  at  3s.  per  st. 

(7)  How  many  times  is  6s.  8d.  contained  in  ^\  (thus  leading 
up  to  aliquot  parts)? 

(8)  One  acre  of  turfing  at  id.  per  sq.  yard, 

9.  On  receiving  new  scholars  in  the  school,  what  is  the  best 
way  of  deciding  in  what  class  to  place  them  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

(9)  The  teacher  will  in  most  cases  be  guided  by  the  attain- 
ments of  the  new  scholar;  but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  it  is 
better  sometimes  to  deviate  from  this  rule.  A  child  may  be 
backward  for  his  age,  but  it  is  often  better  to  strain  a  point  and 
not  hurt  his  feelings  and  destroy  his  self-respect  by  placing  him 
among  scholars  much  younger  than  himself.  Or  he  may  be  a 
notorious  character,  and  then,  in  the  interest  of  the  school  at 
large,  we  should  put  him  where  he  would  be  least  contaminating. 

II.  What  are  the  best  expedients  you  know  for  quickening 
and  securing  the  attention  of  a  langtkid  or  disorderly  class  ? 

(11)  These  two  faults  are  rarely  attributable  to  the  children 
themselves;  usually  the  teacher  is  to  blame,  sometimes  the 
architect  of  the  school.  Let  the  teacher  see  that  both  the 
lesson  and  his  treatment  of  it  are  suited  to  his  pupils,  and  cul- 

*i«tat^A     t\     /^^AfkrTiil     a«rl    nnmiirooincT     sfv1<>    of     tf^nnhltlP".         Th«* 


The  teacher  should  not  put  questions  which  admit  of  beiog 
answered  by  a  simple  *  Yes  *  or  *  No,*  or  that  can  be  answered 
by  a  chance  shot.  He  should  require  all  replies  to  be  given  in 
grammatical  language,  and  frequently  also  that  the  reason  of  the 
reply  be  set  forth.  He  should  also  remember  that  his  own  style 
of  conversation  will  influence  that  of  his  pupils ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  good  example. 

This  insisting  on  logical  replies  is  not  only  a  valuable  dis- 
cipline for  the  mind,  but  it  clears  the  way  for  composition  in  the 
upper  standards. 

16.  Name  some  poetical  pieces  or  extracts  suited  for  recitation 
in  any  three  of  the  classes,  either  in  an  infant  school  or  in  a 
school  for  older  children. 
(16) 

Standard  I. 
Freddy  and  the  Cherries. 
Child's  First  Grief. 
Boy  who  told  a  Lie. 

Standard  II. 
Menagerie  under  the  Cherry- 
tree. 
Casablanca. 
Miller  of  the  Dee. 

Standard  IIL 
Ballad  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Wreck  lof  the  Irlesperus. 
Battle  of  Blenheim. 


Standard  IV. 
Loch  invar. 

Ix)rd  Ullin's  Daughter. 
Fidelity. 

Standards  v.,  VI ,  and  VII. 

Eve  of  Qudtre  Bras. 

Trial     Scene     (Merchant     of 

Venice). 
Wolsey's     Farewell     (Henry 
VIII). 
Geography. 
( Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.) 
[All  candidates  must  draw  a  map.    They  may  answerer 
questions  in  each  of  the  two  subjects,  but  not  more.] 

I.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  (a)  Cape  Cobny ;  or,  (b)  New 
Zealand ;  or,  (c)  France  ;  showing  the  chief  rivers  and  towns 
and  insertinir  the  lines  of  latitude  and  Innpitude. 
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Blue  ink  for  Coasts,  Rivers  and  Lakes ;   red  ink  for  Boundaries  (if  any).     Blue  lead  shading  round  coast,  made  uniform  by 
smearing  with  blotting  paper. 


2.  Name  some  country  in  the  same  latitude  as  England,  and 
compare  the  climate,  people^  and  productions  with  those  of  our 
own  country. 

(2)  Manitoba  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  England.  The 
climate  is  drier  than  in  England  and  more  extreme,  owing  to  its 
lX)sition  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  People. — Besides  the 
native  Indians,  who  are,  however,  retiring  towards  the  Rockies, 
there  are  English,  Scotch,  and  French  settlers.  The  proceedings 
of  the  local  legislature  can  be  carried  on  in  cither  English  or 


French.     Productions. — The   soil  is  very  rich  and  produces 
I  wheat  in  abundance,  beside   vegetables  and  root  crops.     The 
grass,  too,  is  well  adapted  for  feeding  stock  of  all  kinds. 

3.  State  briefly  what  is  meant  by  constant  winds  and  ocean 
!  currents.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  said  to  influence  the  climate  of 
these  islands.    How  would  you  explain  this  ? 

(3)  Constant  winds  and  currents  are  those  which  flow  in  the 
same  direction  the  whole  year  through.  Such  are  the 
7/\?u"V  IVi/iifSf  the  Gulf  Stream^  and  the  Equitorial  Currents 
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of  the  Atlantic  dnd  Pacific,  The  Gulf  Stream  influences 
our  ch'mate  not  so  much  by  the  direct  action  of  its  waters  as  by 
the  heat  which  it  imparts  in  its  early  course  to  the  winds  blo\>'ing 
over  it.  It  lies  just  in  the  track  ot  the  Return  Trades,  ue.  our 
most  common  wind,  the  S.W.,  and  the  warmth  is  brought  to  us 
in  two  ways. — (i)  The  higher  temperature  of  the  wmd  ilelf. 
(2)  The  moisture  it  contains.  When  water  evaporates  it  carries 
off  much  heat,  and  this  heat  is  released  in  our  country  when  the 
vapour  is  precipitated  as  rain. 

5.  Where  are  Khartoum,  Herat,  Munich,  Washington,  S^ra- 
gossa,  Sedan,  Utrecht,  and  Delhi  ?  Give  a  short  description  of 
one  of  these  places. 

(5)  Khartoum  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  ; 
in  Nubia. 

Herat  in  N.W.  of  Afghanistan,  commanding  the  road  to 
Cabul  (and  thence  to  India  through  the  Khyber  Pass). 

Munich  on  the  Iser,  tributary  of  the  River  Danube.  Capital 
of  Bavaria. 

Washington^  capital  of  United  States,  on  River  Potomac, 
about  80  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  Contains  some  fine 
public  buildings,  especially  the  Capitol,  but  there  are  no 
manufactures  of  importance. 

Saragossa,  on  the  Ebro,  in  N.E.  of  Spain. 

Sedan  on  the  Mcuse,  in  N.  E.  of  France. 

Utrecht  on  the  Old  Rhine. 

Delhi  on  the  Jumna ;  in  the  Punjaub,  India. 

6.  What  is  the  *  Solar  System'?  Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate 
your  answer. 

(6)  The  Solar  System  is  that  family  of  heavenly  bodies 
comprising  the  sun  and  the  various  masses  subject  to  its  influence. 
These  subject  bodies  comprise, — Eight  large  Planets^  Mercury, 
Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune j 
150  Smaller  Planets  (the  Asteroids)  revolving  round  the  Sun 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  mynads  o(  comets  sind 
meteors  ;  and  the  peculiar  Zodiaeal  Lights  supposed  to  be  a 
belt  or  ring  of  nebulous  matter.  The  planets  large  and  small, 
and  most  of  the  comets  and  meteors,  revolve  round  the  Sun  in 
elliptical  paths,  the  comets  following  the  most  eccentric  course. 


MALE  CANDIDATES. 


Algebra. 


Determine  c  and  d  so  that  in  the  product  of  jt'  +  jc  +  i  and 
x^  +  cx^  -\-  dx  •\-  e  the  co-eflicients  of  x*  and  x^  may  vanish. 

(5)  (1st)    =   t-""  ^^  ^"^  ■*■  ""^  ^^y  -  a  -ebJf-  a  ^ 
d^  ■\-  ab  -^  b"*  2 


a^b  —  a-\-2fi  =  2b,  Ans. 
(2nd)        x^  -^  cx^  ■\-  dx  '\-  e 

jc*  +  tjc*  -h  dx^  -\-  ex^' 

jc«  +  rjr«  4.  </r*  +  ex 

x^  ■\-  cx"^  -ir  dx  ■\'  e 

;rJ  +  (r+l)j:^  +  (f  +  ^/+l)x»+(r  +  ^+^)jr2+(f/+e)r  + 

For  the  coefficients  of  x^  and  x^  to  vanish  they  must  be  =  i. 
We  therefore  solve  r4-i  =  l;  f  +  ^+is=i.  Evidently 
r  =  o ;  and  ^  =  o.  Ans. 


6.  Show  that  the  L.C.  M.  of  two  algebraical  expressions  is 
their  product  divided  by  their  G.C.M. 

Find  the  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.  of  (x^  -  K^d^x  -  6'?jc«,  ^x  - 
I2<j*jc-  +  9./jr*,  and  6<i--c  —  13^-r*  +  6jt^ 

(6)  (1st)  Let  .\  and  B  be  two  expressions ;  ^  their  G. CM, 
and  let  A  =  a;^;  B  =  bg. 

Then   the  L  CM.  is  abg   =  f^  =  t^ 

^  g 

(2nd)        6fl3  -    5^2jr  -  6tfjf'  ^  «  (3^  +  2jc)  (2«  -  3jr) 

4«7'jr  —  i2rtU''  +  ^ax^  =  ax  {2a  —  jjr)  {2a  —  3-r) 

6a^x  -  130^  +  6r»     =   jc  (3^  -  2x)  {2a  —  jx) 

G.C.M.    =  2rt  -  3;c  ] 

L.C.  M.    =  ax(2a  -  3x)''(3*z  +  2x)  {^a  -  2x)  ]  '^'^ 


Q.E.D. 
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7.  Prove  that  ^  x  -^  =  f^   where    the  letters  denote    any 
0       a       ba 

numbers. 

Simplify    ^-^y  -  4^-5-y  +  ^i. 

(7)  (1st)    Denote  ?  by  * ;  ^  by  ^.     Then  <i  =  ^jr  ;  <•  =  ^. 
b  a 

Maltiply  first  pair  by  second,  each  by  each  ;  then  ac  =s  hdxy 

4-  bd,  then  %^  xy  ^i-y.i.  Q.E.D. 

bd  o       a 

(2nd)   a 

2o(3JC-4vXiJf +  6/)~2o(4JC-  S)'K4^  +  Sv)  +  (4J?  +  Sy)(5J?  +  6j') 
20  (4x  +  i>')  (5-^  +  6y) 
36  20  ( 1 5^^-  2.vy- 24r ~  i6jc*  +  251^)  +  20jr*  +  49  rj  +  yoy 
*  "      20  (4r +£)')'(  5*  + 6^ 

.  y^  +  9-r^ 


20  (4^  +  i)')  (Sj;  +  6y) 


.    Ans. 


8.  Solve  the  equations — 
2JP+  7  _  *-8 


(i)^ 


26 


39 


+  £  =  .i. 


JC  —  2 


^-5 


8. 


(i)  (i)  Mult,  by  73  ;  6jf  +  21  —  2JC  +  i6  +  6ji?  =  117 

Collect  and  divide.     lar  =  80  ;  x  =  8.    Ans. 

(2)  Mult.  1st  by  9;  2nd  by  39.     iij:  =  Qy  —  18     I. 

^v^  =  ly  +  78   11. 


„    n.bya. 

Subtract  I. 
Substitute  in  I. 


39^  =  QV  +  234 
iijc  ~  ^—18 

28^^ 


8x  =:  252 ;  4r  =  9 

99  =  9j/  -  18 
j:  =  9;  r_=n.    Ans. 


(3)  3^(*  -  5)  +  (■^-  0  (^-  2)  =  8(:r-^  2)  (jf  -  5) 
3jti_,5jc^.jr«-3jr+2  =  8^-56jr  +  8o 
Transpose  —  4:^^  +  38jr  =  78 

4-^and  complete  sq.    jr^  -  -|^  +  >jV  =  -  -^  +  A^V-  =  -{{ 

Sq.  root  and  transpose,    jc  s  Y  ±  J  =  6^  or  3.    Ans. 


9.  The  accounts  of  a  school  showed  a  debt  which  was  paid 
off  by  three  managers  A,  B,  C.  A  paid  half  the  debt  ana  £2 
more ;  B  paid  half  the  remainder  and  £*j  more  ;  C  paid  half  of 
what  then  remained  and  £%  more,  which  just  cleared  off  the 
debt.     What  did  each  pay  ? 

(9)  Let  X  =  the  whole  debt.    A  paid  f  +  2  ^  ^  ^  - 


.   ,         X  jc  —  4 

ist  remainder  =  -  -  2  =  — ---^. 
2  2 


Bpays^+7 


JT  —  4  Jr  —  32 

leaving  ^^^-7=       ^   - 


Cpays  ^ 


^-32 
X  2 


+  8.     It  is  evident  from  the  statement,  that 
8 


^-32 
4x2 

Jf  =  64  +  32  =  96 

C  pays  8  x  2  =  ;ii6 

A    „    V  +  2  =  ;fS<5 

B    „    96  -  16  -  50  =  ^30  LC,  jf  16.     Ans, 


Mensuration. 

10.  The  sides  of  a  field,  A  B  C  D,  taken  in  order,  are  28,  45, 
60,  and  57  yards  ;  the  angle  A  B  C  is  a  right  angle.  Find  the 
area  of  the  field  in  square  yards,  correct  to  two  places  of 
decimals. 


(10)  AC  =  V  (28)«  T  (45?    =    \/784  +  2025  =  \/28o9 

=  53  yds. 
Area  of  DAC  ;  ' 

Half-sum  of  sides  s  85 

Areaf  =  \/  85  x  25  x  28  x  32 

=  \/i7  X  5  X  5  X  S  x  4X  7  x'4X  2  X  2  >r2 

=        5  X  4  X  2  X  V^1I90 

=  40%^  1 190    sq.  yds. 

40  X  34*4963  =  1379-85  sq.  yds. 
To  this  add  ABC  =    28  X  45  X  i  =    630 

Answer       =       2009*85  sq.  yds, 

II.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  38*5  square  feet.  Find  the  side  of 
a  sauare  whose  perimeter  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,     (t  =  ^). 


(") 


38-5  =  V  sq.ft.  =.  MiH^llilJ? 

(radius)^  a  V"  X  h  =  V" 
radius    a   }  ft* 

Circumference  =  1  x  ^  ^- — 
7 

Side  of  Square  =  y  =  5.}  ft.        Ans. 


22  ft. 


fob  mji  %t\tin\  faaa  (Jiraminttr* 

BY  THE 
HEAD  MASTER  OF  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


Reading. 

Standard  I, 

The  Inspector  took  two  of  the  reading  books,  and 
the  pupils  came  in  order  and  read  from  them. 

The  pieces  were  not  taken  consecutively,  and 
several  read  the  same  i>aragraph. 

To  test  if  they  were  saying  the  lessons  from  memory, 
the  Inspector  pointed  to  single  words  in  different  parts 
to  be  named. 

Standards  II. — VII. 

The  pupils  came  in  batches  of  a  dozen,  and  read 
alternately  from  the  books  used  in  the  school 
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Writing. 
Standard  I. 

The  teacher  was  allowed  to  repeat  the  words  after 
the  Inspector. 

Words. 

Sparrow,  thief,  chain,  sprang,  plates,  doll,  rabbit, 
nest,  water,  vessel. 

Standard  II. 

In  this  Standard,  and  also  Standards  III.  and  IV., 
the  last  sentence  in  the  Dictation  was  taken  from 
another  paragraph.  The  teachers  of  the  classes  were 
allowed  to  repeat  the  dictation  after  the  Inspector. 

Dictation. 

Standard  II. 

Then  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  great  storms,  to 
bear  heavy  rains,  to  shudder  as  the  lightning  played 
around  me,  to  fight  my  way  and  hold  my  own  in  the 
teeth  of  foes,  like  frost  and  fly  and  grub. 

You  love  your  fruit. 

Standard  III. 

/They  are  fine  fruit,  so  juicy  and  sweet.  I  have 
carefully  preserved  the  stone,  and  I  will  plant  it,  and 
tear  a  tree. 

Good  !  replied  the  father  ;  that  is  acting  prudently 
and  caring  for  the  future  as  becomes  a  farmer. 

Edmund  answered  frankly. 

Standard  IV. 

Behold !  he  was  forthwith  rich,  and  reclined  on  a 
soft  mat,  and  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  silk.  Now  it  so 
'  happened  that  the  Emperor  passed  that  way.  Before 
him  went  couriers  on  horse  and  foot,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  attendant  courtiers,  who  held  over  his 
head  a  magnificent  umbrella,  glittering  with  gold. 

Here  is  a  cloud  actually  able  to  resist  my  power. 

Composition. 

Standard  V. 

Mr.  Matthews,  the  ventriloquisfc  was  once  on  board 
a  steamer.  He  stood  with  several  other  gentlemen 
watching  the  machinery.  Seeing  the  engineer  down 
below  he  determined  to  play  a  trick  upon  him.  He 
began  to  squeak,  as  if  the  machinery  wanted  oiling. 
The  engineer  took  his  oil  can,  and  proceeded  to  oil 
the  squeaking  i>art.  When  he  got  there,  another  part 
began  to  squeak,  and  then  another.  The  engineer  now 
became  suspicious,  and  went  and  stood  behind  Mr. 
Matthews.  Presently  Mr.  Matthews  squeaked  again. 
The  engineer  put  the  spout  of  his  oil  can  behind  his 
neck,  and  squirted  the  oil  down  his  back,  saying, 
*  There !  I  reckon  your  machinery  won't  want  oiling 
again  just  yet.' 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

Each  boy  in  these  standards  had  a  different  subject 
for  composition,  and  the  following  were  the  subjects  : — 


5.  The  Elephant. 

6.  Bees. 

7.  Stars. 

8.  The  Rose. 

9.  Life  of  an  Engine  Driver, 

10.  Birds. 

11.  Our  Cat. 

12.  A  Good  Education.  What  I  mean  to  gain  by 
it. 

13.  A  letter  to  a  boy  at  the  North  Pole  about  the 
harvest  field. 

Standard  VII. 

1.  History  of  a  Pair  of  Shoes. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Work,  and  what  I  meant  to  do  when  I  grew  up. 

4.  Life  of  Lord  Nelson. 

5.  The  Solar  System. 

Arithmetic. 
Standard  I. 

1.  120  -f  63  +  204  +  170  +  19.         576.  Ans. 

2.  From  401  take  156,  245.  Ans. 

3.  From  310  take  121.  189.  Ans. 

The  teacher  was  allowed  to  repeat  the  numbers. 
Two  boys,  who  had  one  sum  right  and  two  nearly 
right,,  were  asked  two  tables,  and  on  answering 
correctly  they  passed. 

Standard  II. 
A. 

1.  From  12,050  take  8,907. 

2.  Divide  16,428  by  9. 

3.  9,076  X  89. 

I.  From  14,028  take  7,909. 
2-  15^023  -r  8. 
3.  8,097  X  '680. 


3>U3'  Ans. 

1,825  +  3.  Ans. 

807,764.  Ans. 

6,119.  Ans. 

i>877  +  7.  Ans, 

5»505i96o.  Ans. 


Standard  VI. 


1.  Play  and  Work. 

2.  Pocket  Knife. 

3.  Money. 

4.  Boots. 


The  teacher  was  allowed  to  repeat  the  numbers. 

Standard  III. 

There  were  four  different  cards,  and  each  card  con- 
tained three  mechanical  sums,  viz.,  long  division, 
compound  addition,  and  compound  subtraction,  and  a 
problem. 

The  following  was  one  of  the  long  division  sums  :  — 

Divide  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  29, 

8,620  +  20.  Ans. 

The  following  were  the  problems; — 

1.  In  the  third  standard  there  were  40  boys.  One- 
fourth  of  them  got  4  sums  right;  15  got  3  right;  10 
got  2  right;  and  all  the  rest  i  right.  How  many 
sums  were  there  right  altogether  ?     110  sums.  Ans. 

2.  Three  dozen  chairs  and  7  tables  cost  400 
shillings.  Each  table  cost  16  shillings.  What  \s-as 
the  price  of  each  chair  ?  8  shillings.  Ans, 

3.  A  man  went  for  a  three  weeks'  holiday.  He 
spent  ;^2  17s,  6d.  the  first  week,  and  £^2  12s,  6d.  the 
second  week.  He  had  then  spent  30s.  more  than 
half  his  money.  How  much  had  he  left  for  the  third 
week?  £,2  I  OS.  Ans. 
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4.  John  had  5s.  3jd.,  Tom  had  3s.  6Jd.,  and  Mary 
had  3s.  2d.  How  much  must  John  give  to  Tom  and 
Mary  so  that  they  may  each  share  aHke  ? 

5^d.  to  Tom  and  lod.  to  Mary.  Ans. 

Standard  IV. 

There  were  four  different  cards. 

1.  Reduce  79  acres  3  roods  20  poles  5^  yards  to 
square  yards.  386,600^  sq.  yds.  Ans. 

2.  Divide  seven  thousand  and  sixty  pounds  eighteen 
shillings  and  ten  pence  by  seventy  three. 

^^96  14s.  6d.  +  4d,  Ans. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  70  couples  of  rabbits  at  is.  9d. 
each.  ;^I3  i6s.  6d.  Ans. 

4.  If  a  man  undertook  to  cut  27  lengths  of  7  J 
inches  out  of  a  plank  5  J  yards  long,  how  much  too 
short  did  he  find  the  plank  ?  4^  inches.  Ans. 

1.  Divide  one  thousand  and  seventy-six  pounds  four 
shillings  and  three  pence  three  farthings  by  ^\^  hun- 
dred and  twenty  seven. 

£,2  OS.  lod.  +  247  q.  Ans. 

2.  £\^  19s.  iifd.  X  749- 

;^i4,979  4s.  4jd.  Ans. 

3.  How  many  times  will  a  clock  tick  in  one  day,  if 
it  tick  once  every  half  second  ? 

172,800  times.  Ans. 

4.  How  many  lbs.  of  tea  at  3s.  4d.  per  lb.  will  cost 
the  same  as  150  lbs.  of  coffee  at  is.  4d.  per  lb.  ? 

60  lbs.  Ans. 

1.  Reduce  seven  hundred  and  two  thousand  and 
fifty-nine  ounces  to  tons,  &c. 

19  tons  1 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  2  lbs.  1 1  oz.  Ans. 

2.  Multiply  ;^7i  9s.  lo^d.  by  186. 

^13,297  I2S.  lo^d.  Ans. 

3.  If  it  cost  ;£^290  14s.  to  supply  suits  of  clothes 
to  a  company  of  seventy-six  soldiers,  how  much  would 
it  cost  for  one  suit?  ;^3  i6s.  6d.  Ans. 

4.  If  a  man  step  2  ft.  8  in.,  how  many  such  steps 
will  he  take  in  a  mile  ?  1,980  steps.  Ans. 

1.  Divide  seventy-six  thousand  and  six  pounds  nine- 
teen shillings  and  four  pence  by  thirty-eight. 

;^2,ooo  3s.  8d.  Ans. 

2.  Reduce  1,723,661  drams  to  tons,  &c. 

3  tons  13  lbs.  i3drs.  Ans. 

3.  What  are  a  man's  wages  for  a  year  (313  working 
days)  at  3s.  6d.  i)er  day  ?  ;^54  15s.  6d.  Ans. 

4.  A  man  bought  30  sheep  for  75  guineas,  and  sold 
them  for  ;^90.  How  much  did  he  gain  on  each 
sheep  ?  7s.  6d.  Ans. 

Standard  V. 
There  were  three  different  cards. 
I.  Find  the  cost  of  1,014  articles  at  ^^7  18s.  10 Jd. 
each.  ;^8,054  19s.  3d.  Ans. 

'     2.  Bill:— 

21  lbs.  mutton  at  9|d.  per  lb. ; 

8i  lbs.  beef  at  lod.  per  lb. ; 

7^  lbs,  lamb  at  11  id.  per  lb.  j 

49  lbs.  veal  at  5d.*per  lb. ; 

56  eggs  at  16  for  is. 
>6s  7^d.  +  7s.  id.  -f  7s.  2\A,  -H  £,\  OS  5d.  -v  3s.  6d. 

s=  ;^2  14s.  9J^d.  Ans. 


3.  If  18   men    can   do  a  piece    of   work   in    13 
days,  how  long  will  it  take  27  men  to  do  it? 

8.^  days.  Ans. 

4.  Add  §,  i,  f ,  \, 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  206  tons  7  cwt.  at  ;^3  4s.  7d. 
per  ton.  ;^666  6s.  9^d.  Ans. 

2.  Bill:— 

27  lbs.  sugar  at        7d.  per  lb. ; 

9 J  „   tea       „  IS.  5d.      „      ; 

13*  „   cheese,,        9Jd.    „       ; 

4f  „   bacon  „        78.      „       ; 

200  eggs  at  16  for  is. 

15s.    9d.  +  13s.    5Ad.  -H  IPS.    8|d.  4-  2s.    QJd.  -H 


i2s.  6d.  =  ;^2  15s.  2d.  AnsT 

3.  If  a  4d.  loaf  weigh  3  lbs.  when  wheat  is  24s.  per 
qr.,  what  will  it  weigh  when  wheat  is  32s.  per  qr. 

2}  lbs.  Ans. 


4.  What  must  be  added  to  \  to  make  it  y%  ? 


iVi.  Ans. 


I.  Bill:  - 


1 5  books  at  2S.  9d.  each ; 

50     „       „        lid.    „     ; 

10     „       „       4Jd.    „     ; 

6  gals.    „       9iperqt.; 

200  envelopes  at  10  for  2d. 

;^2  IS.  3d.  -f  6s.  3d.  -f  3s.  9d.  -H  19s.  -H  3s.  4d.  z= 

£1  13s.  7d.  Ans. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  51  gals.  3  qts.  at  i8s.  9d.  per 
gallon.  ;^48  los.  3  jd.  Ans. 

3.  A  man  cuts  a  drain  25  yds.  i  ft.  in  5  hours.  How 
long  will  he  be  in  cutting  a  drain  16  yds.  2  ft.  8  in. 
long  ?  3^  hours    Ans. 

4.  Take  |  from  the  sum  of  ^V  and  J. 


j^Ans. 


Standard  VI. 
There  were  two  different  cards. 

1.  If  I  can  walk  i\  miles  in  i  hour,  Jiow  many  feet 
can  I  walk  in  a  second?  5^  feet.  Ans. 

2.  Add  '125  of  2S  ;  '075  of  ;^i ;  6*3125  of  is. 

8s.  ojd.  Ans. 

3.  Simplify 

i±i-tizLy.  rj«    Ans. 

4.  A  publican  mixes  12  gallons  at  9jd.  per  gallon, 
8  gallons  at  i5d.  per  gallon,  and  14  gallons  at  7id. 
per  gallon.  At  what  price  must  he  sell  it  to  neither 
gain  nor  lose  ?     9g§d.,  or  9|d.  ■/'yq.  per  gallon.  Ans. 

I.  A  goes  308  yards  to  B  284  yards  in  a  minute. 
A  gives  B  \  minute  start.  In  what  time  will  A  over- 
take B  ?  5|^  minutes.  Ans. 


2.  -04585  X  -062  ^  1-31. 


•00217.  Ans. 


3.  \  of  5s.  \  xj'o  of  £^  +  A  of  6s.  2d.  +  yV  of 
4s.  lo^d.  5s.  i^d.  Ans. 

4.  If  \  of  a  ton  cost  ^^22   15s.,  what  will  \\  of 
1  cwt.  cost?  £1  4s.  Ans. 
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Standard  VII. 
There  were  two  different  cards. 

1.  If  60  houses,  burning  three  fires  each,  consume 
9  toi)S  of  coal  in  20  days,  how  many  houses,  burning 
four  fires  each,  will  consume  18  tons  in  18  days? 

100  houses,  Ans. 

2.  A  man  buys  a  horse,  and  sells  it  for  ;;^56,  thereby 
gaining  33^^  per  cent.    What  did  it  cost  him  at  first  ? 

;^42.  Ans. 

3.  Divide  1*791  by  '003,  and  multiply  the  result  by 
•001.  '597.  Ans. 

4.  A  man  spends  J[,2  5s.  in  oranges.  He  gives  is. 
per  score  for  them,  and  sells  them  for  is.  per  dozen. 
What  was  his  total  gain  ?  £,\  los.  Ans. 

1.  If  9d.  is  gained  on  12  yards  of  calico  at  3^d.  per 
yard,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

23^'^  percent.  Ans. 

2.  If  20  men  work  9  days  of  10  hours  each  for 
;£^I2  los.,  how  many  hours  per  day  must  60  men  work 
to  obtain  £,2^  in  five  days  ?  12  hours.  Ans. 

3.  What  sum  of  money  must  be  lent  to  obtain 
;£i6o  I  OS.  at  4  per  cent,  in  three  years? 

;^i,337  IPS.  Ans. 

4.  A  man  got  ;^35  interest  on  money  at  3  per  cent 
and  4  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  lend,  if  he  had 
equal  amounts  of  money  lent  at  3  per  cent,  and  4  per 
cent.?  ;i^i,ooo.  Ans. 

Ai?/?.— The  scholars  in  Standards  III. — VII.  were 
told  by  the  Inspector  that  the  problem  was  equal  to 
two  sums,  and  if  they  had  that  alone  correctly  worked 
they  would  pass. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

-  Standard  I. 

1.  How  many  halfpenny  tops  can  be  had  for  9  Jd.  ? 

19.  Ans. 

2.  How  many  for  3^d  ?  7.  Ans. 

3.  How  many  farthings  are  there  in  3|d.  ? 

14.  Ans. 

4.  Take  3id.  from  one  shilling.  8^d.  Ans. 

5.  I  gave  3  boys  7  marbles  each.  How  many  had 
I  given  away?  21.  Ans. 

6.  How  many  more  should  I  want  to  make  40  ? 

19.  Ans. 

7.  In  19  halfpence  how  many  pence  are  there  ? 

g^d.  Ans. 

8.  How  many  half-crowns  are  there  in  10  shillings  ? 

4.  Ans. 

9.  From  2  shillings  take  is.  3^.  8^d.  Ans. 

10.  If  oranges  are  3  a  penny,  how  many  could  I  get 
for  3d.  ?  9.  Ans. 

11.  How  many  sixpences  are  there  in  6  shillings  ? 

12.  Ans. 

12.  How  many  threepenny  pieces  are  there  in  6 
shillings?   -  24.  Ans. 


Standard  II. 

The  teacher  questioned  the  class  in  the  presence  of 
the  Inspector. 

No  questions  were  asked  by  the  Inspector. 

Standard  III. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  7  lbs  of  sugar  at  i^d.  per  lb. 

lo^d.  Ans. 

2.  How  much  change  would  be  received  out  of 
2  shillings?  is.   r|d.  Ans. 

3.  If  2  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  5d.,  find  the  cost  of  i^  lbs.  ? 

3|d.  Ans. 

4.  If  I  put  down  a  sovereign,  how  many  half-crowns 
could  I  get  for  ^t  ?  8.  Ans. 

5.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  13  yards  ? 

39.  Ans, 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  39  yards  at  a  halfpenny  a 
yard  ?  is.  7^d.  Ans. 

7.  How  many  lbs  are  there  in  a  stone  P  14.  Ans. 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  a  stone  of  potatoes  at  2d.  a  lb. 

2S.  4d.  Ans. 

9.  Find  the  cost  at  2^d.  a  lb.  2s.  iid.  Ans. 

10.  An  article  was  bought  for  3s.  9d. ;  what  change 
was  received  out  of  half  a  sovereign  ?    6s.  3d.  Ans. 

11.  Another  cost  5s.  3d.,  what  change  w^as  received 
out  of  a  sovereign  ?  14s.  9d.  Ans. 

12.  How  many  oranges  at  4  a  penny  could  you  get 
for  IS.  o^.  ?  ,     50.  Ans. 

13.  A  boy  sold  13  evening  papers  on  Monday,  13 
on  Tuesday,  and  13  on  Wednesday.  How  much  did 
he  take  for  those  papers  at  a  halfpenny  each  P 

IS.  7^d.  Ans. 

14.  How  many  cwt.  are  there  in  a  ton  ? 

20.  Ans. 

15.  A  man  bought  a  ton  of  coal  for  los.,  and  sold 
it  at  3d.  per  half  cwt.     How  much  did  he  gain  ? 

Nothing,  Ans. 

Standard  IV. 

1.  What  measure  should  I  use  in  measuring  the 
length  of  this  room  ?  Long  measure.  Ans. 

2.  What  measure  should  I  use  for  the  breadth  ? 

Long  measure.  Ans. 

3.  If  a  square  board  contains  a  square  yard,  how 
many  feet  long  would  it  be  ?  3  feet.  Ans. 

4.  If  I  hold  up  a  piece  of  carpet  containing  a  square 
yard  but  4  feet  long,  what  is  the  breadth  ? 

2^  feet.  Ans. 

5.  If  a  wall  is  7  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  broad,  what  is  its 
area?  28  sq.  feet  Ans.    • 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  whitewashing  at  3d.  per  sq.  fl. 

7  s.  Ans. 

7.  A  grocer  buys  \  cwt.  of  sugar  at  i^d.  per  lb., 
and  sells  it  at  2d.  a  lb.     What  does  he  gain  ? 

25.  4d.  Ans. 

8.  A  man  smokes  \  oz.  of  tobacco  every  day,  how 
long  will  3  lbs.  last  ?  96  days.  Ans. 
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9.  A  man  buvs  eggs  at  3  for  2d.,  and  another  buys 
them  at  2  for  i|d.  How  many  will  one  have  more 
than  the  other  for  is.?  2.  Ans. 

10.  What  will  be  the  difference  for  5s,  ? 


10,  Ans. 


Standard  V. 


1.  If  I  give  away  \  of  anything,  how  many  twelfths 
have  I  left  ?  8.  Ans. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  \  and  |. 

^Ans. 

3.  If  I  buy  \  cwt.  of  sugar  at  i^d.  per  lb.  and  sell 
it  at  2d.,  what  do  I  gain  ?  2s.  4d.  Ans. 

4.  If  I  of  my  money  amounts  to  half  a  crown,  how 
much  have  I  ?  6s.  3d.  Ans. 


Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  '625  of  £,1.     12s.  6d.  Ans. 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  ^£'5  for  one  year  at  5  per 
cent.  yfcSj;-  -^"s. 

3.  In  what  time  will  ;^973  i8s.  sjd.  double  itself 
at  10  per  cent.  ?  10  years.  Ans. 

4.  Take  J  from  \,  and  take  the  result  from  \, 

|.  Ans. 

Geography. 

All  taken  orally,  except  Standard  VII.,  who  answered 
the  questions  on  slates. 

Standard  i. 

The  teacher  first  questioned  the  class.  The  In- 
spector began  by  making  the  following  diagram  on 
the  blackboard,  and  then  asked  questions  upon  it :  — 


H 


A 


V 


■4 


The  figure  stands  for  a  field,  the  dot  for  a  boy, 
H  for  a  horser«nd  C  for  a  cow. 

1.  The  boy  goes  to  catch  the  horse ;  what  direction 
does  he  go  ?  North-east.  Ans. 

2.  The  horse  runs  down  the  field ;  what  direction 
does  it  run  ?  South.  Ans. 

3.  It  then  turns  through  the  gate ;  what  direction 
does  it  take?  East.  Ans. 


4.  The  boy  then  goes  to  the  cow ;  what  direction 
does  he  now  take  ?  South-west.  Ans. 

5.  The  cow  runs  to  the  gate  on  the  left ;  what  dirqt- 
tion  does  it  go  ?  North.  Ans. 

6.  It  turns  through  the  gate ;  what  direction  d©es  it 
now  take  ?  West.  Ans. 

7.  The  boy  then  goes  out  of  the  top  gate  to  go 
go  home  ;  what  direction  is  that  ?  North.  Ans. 

Plan  of  the  School 

8.  Show  me  which  is  the  room  we  are  in  now. 

9.  Show  me  the  new  class  room. 

10.  Show  me,  where  I  am  standing,  on  the  plan. 

11.  After  telling  two  boys  to  go  to  various  parts  of 
the  room,  he  asked  other  boys  to  show  him  on  the 
plan  where  they  were  standing. 

Map  of  the  World. — 12.  Pointing  to  the  map,  the 
Inspector  asked  a  boy  to  show  him  the  sky. 

13.  He  then  pointed  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
said,  what  is  this  I  am  pointing  to  ? 

14.  He  next  pointed  to  a  tiver,  and  asked  what  it 
was. 

15.  He  then  pointed  to  a  town,  and  asked  what  the 
dot  stood  for. 

Standard  II. 

The  teacher  was  asked  by  the  Inspector  to  question 
the  class  from  the  blank  map  of  England. 

The  Inspector  then  drew  a  diagram  oCa  lake  on  the 
black-board. 

1.  What  would  a  piece  of  water  be  called  which  I 
could  walk  round,  if  it  was  larger  than  a  pond  and 
smaller  than  a  sea  ? 

2.  What  would  a  piece  of  land  be  called  which  I 
could  sail  round  in  a  boat  ?  (Pointing  to  diagram  of 
lake.) 

3.  What  is  this  called  which  flows  into  the  lake? 
(Drawing  a  river.) 

4.  What  are  these  smaller  rivers  called  which  flow 
into  the  river.     (Drawing  tributaries.) 

5.  Give  me  another  name  besides  tributary. 

6.  Suppose  a  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  what  is  that  place  called  ? 

7.  What  do  you  call  the  sides  of  d  river  ? 

8.  How  are  they  distinguished  ? 

9.  Who  has  ever  seen  a  river  ? 

10.  Name  the  river  nearest  the  school. 

11.  Is  your  town  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  this 
river? 

12.  Sometimes  a  river  has  more  than  one  mouth. 
What  is  the  land  between  two  mouths  called? 
(Showing  on  diagram.) 

13.  What  should  we  find  at  the  source  of  a  river  ? 

14.  What  is  the  source? 

15.  What  is  the  end  called  ? 

16.  What  is  a  wide  river  mouth  called  up  which  the 
sea  flows  ? 

17.  I  could  sail  all  round  this  piece  of  land.  What 
is  it  called  ?     f  Drawing  diagram  of  an  island.) 

18.  If  it  had  water  all  round,  except  at  this  place, 
what  would  it  be  ?    (Altering  diagram.) 

19.  What  is  the  land  called  which  prevents  it  being 
an  island  ? 

20.  If  a  passage  was  cut  through  the  isthmus,  what 
would  it  be  called  ? 
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21.  If  the  passage  had  always  been  there,  what 
would  it  be  called  ? 

22.  If  the  peninsula  was  water,  and  the  isthmus 
water,  what  would  the  narrow  opening  be  called  ? 

Standard  III. 
The  teacher  first  questioned  the  class. 
The  Inspector  commen'ced  with  Yorkshire. 

1.  What  is  its  great  river? 

2.  Name  the  tributaries  of  the  Ouse. 

3.  Give  a  town  on  the  Aire. 

4.  Name  a  river  running  into  the  Aire. 

5.  What  river  must  we  cross  to  get  into  Durham  ? 

6.  Tell  me  any  towns  on  it. 

7.  Name  the  chief  city  in  Durham. 

8.  What  is  the  principal  building  in  the  city  of 
Durham  ? 

9.  On  what  river  is  it  situated  ? 

10.  What  is  the  large  port  at  the  mouth  of  tfie 
W'ear? 

11.  What  river  must  we  now  cross  to  get  into  the 
next  county  ? 

12.  What  is  the  name  of  the  county? 

13.  Name  a  large  town  on  the  Tyne. 

14.  What  hills  do  we  cross  on  the  west? 

15.  Into  what  county  should  we  get  ? 

16.  W'hat  is  it  noted  for? 

17.  Name  some  lakes. 

18.  We  will  come  south.  What  county  do  we  get 
into? 

19.  Which  is  larger,  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire? 

20.  Which  contains  more  people  ? 

21.  What  i^  Lancashire  noted  for  ? 

22.  Name  the  largest  town  for  this  manufacture. 

23.  To  what  town  would  you  go  if  you  wished  to 
see  a  large  ship  ? 

24.  What  river  must  we  now  cross  ? 

25.  Into  what  country  would  we  arrive? 

26.  What  is  it  noted  for  ? 

27.  Name  the  salt  towns. 

Standard  IV. 

The  Inspector  told  the  teacher  to  question  the  class 
on  Scotland. 

The  Inspector  then  asked  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Suppose  this  blackboard  to  be  a  map  of  Ireland, 
which  province  would  my  hand  be  covering  ?  (Placing 
his  hand  on  the  north.) 

2.  Which  now  ?  (Placing  his  hand  on  the  W.) 
3"  »  >»  *  (  »  >j  ?>  S.W.) 
4»       »         >i     *     (      »         »  »         -E*) 

5.  What  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  north  ? 

6.  What  is  the  chief  town  ? 

7.  Where  would  you  go  for  the  highest  mountains  ? 

8.  What  are  they  called  ? 

9.  Where  would  you  go  for  the  j^rettiest  lakes  ? 

10.  What  river  should  we  find  at  Dublin  ? 

11.  What  river  is  in  the  west  ? 

12.  What  lakes  does  the  Shannon  form  ? 

13.  Name  any  other  river  forming  a  lake. 

14.  If  we  sail  along  the  north  coast,  what  opening 
should  we  come  to  ? 

15.  What  town  should  we  arrive  at  ? 

16.  How  long  since  the  siege  of  I^ndonderry  ? 

17.  Which  is  the  largest  lake  ? 

18.  Which  is  the  prettiest  lake? 

19.  In  what  county  is  it  situated  ? 

20.  What  curious  feature  is  in  the  north  ? 


21.  What  ocean  is  on  the  west  of  Ireland  ? 

22.  If  we  journey  westward,  what  country  should 
we  come  to  ? 

23.  What  province  do  farmers  go  to  ? 

24.  What  else  could  you  do  besides  farming  ? 

25.  If  we  went  to  the  far  west,  what  province  should 
we  come  to  ? 

26.  What  river  is  in  British  Columbia  ? 

27.  What  was  the  former  capital '? 

28.  What  is  the  present  capital  ? 

29.  What  island  is  near  to  British  Columbia  ? 

30.  What  mountains  are  in  British  Columbia  ? 

31.  What  falls  are  there  in  British  Columbia,  and 
where  are  they  ? 

32.  What  mountains  show  that  there  are  falls  ? 

Standards  V.  and  VI. 

Europe. 

The  class  was  first  questioned  by  the  teacher.    The 
Inspector  asked  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  is  the  capital  of  Russia? 

2.  What  is  the  large  river  in  Russia  ? 

3.  What  sea  does  the  Volga  empty  itself  into  ? 

4.  What  port  is  on  the  Volga  ? 

5.  What  river  rises  in  Switzerland  and  flows  into 
France  ? 

6.  What  river  joins  the  Rhone  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  river  is  the  Rhone? 

8.  Tell  me  the  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone. 

9.  What  is  Lyons  noted  for  ? 

10.  W^hat  river  rises  near  the  Rhone  ? 

1 1.  Where  does  the  Rhine  turn  ? 

12.  Tell  me  any  other  towns  on  the  Rhine  ? 

13.  What  would  you  go  to  the  Rhine  to  see  ? 

14.  What  other  river  in  Europe  has  a  very  sharp 
bend? 

15.  Suppose  I  was  drawing  France  on  the  board, 
what  river  should  I  put  here  ?  (Pointing  to  the  west.) 

16.  What  is  that  country  called  that  would  have 
disappeared  if  not  looked  after  ?     (Holland.) 

17.  Where  would  it  go  to  ? 

18.  What  do  we  get  from  Holland?     (Toys.) 

19.  Is  Russia  east  or  west  of  Greenwich  ? 

20.  What  time  is  it  there  now  ? 

21.  How   many  degrees  can  we    travel    east    of 
Greenwich  in  Europe  ? 

22.  Where  do  we  measure  our  longitude  from? 

23.  What  time  will  it  be  at  the  Ural  mountains  ? 

24.  Suppose  I  went  to  Ireland,  would  my  watch 
denote  their  time  ? 

25.  Which  is  the  longest  line  of  latitude  ? 

26.  How  many   degrees  do  we  divide  our  earth 
into  ? 

27.  How  many  degrees  can  we  go  east  of  Green- 
wich ? 

28.  How  many  degrees  should  we  travel  from  the 
equator  to  the  North  Pole. 

Standard  VII. 

1 .  Name  the  planets  in  their  order  of  distance  front 
the  sun,  and  give  a  description  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  neap  tide. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Arctic 
Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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4.  Draw  the  shape  of  the  moon  when  it  is  7  days 
old. 

The  maps  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy 
were  given  alternately  to  Standards  V.  to  VII.,  and 
Standard  VII.  drew  also  astronomical  diagrams. 

Grammar. 

All  the  Standards  were  taken  orally. 

Standard  II. 

The  Inspector  commenced  thus  : — I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  nouns  and  verbs. 

1.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  word  *rose'  is  a  noun 
or  verb  ? 

2.  What  must  you  use  beside  to  show  what  part  of 
speech  the  word  is  ? 

3.  Make  a  sentence  with  *  rose '  as  a  noun. 

4.  Make  a  sentence  with  *  rose '  as  a  verb. 

5.  *  I  rose  early  this  morning.'  What  part  of  speech 
is  the  word  *  rose  *  there  ? 

6.  In  *  I  will  come  back  to  you,'  which  word  is  the 
noun  ? 

7.  Give  a  sentence  with  the  word  *  back '  as  a  noun. 

8.  Give  a  sentence  with  the  word  *  back '  as  a  verb. 

9.  Give  other  words  which  may  be  either  nouns  or 
verbs. 

10.  Give  a  sentence  with  the  word  *  bridge'  as  a 
noun. 

11.  Give  a  sentence  with  the  word  'bridge'  as  a 
verb. 

12.  'The  woman  was  old,  and  mgged,  and  grey.' 
Give  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

13.  'And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day.' 
Give  the  nouns  and  the  verb. 

Standard  III. 

A  piece  of  poetiy  was  taken  from  one  of  the  reading 
books. 

The  Inspector  picked  out  some  words,  and  asked 
for  the  parts  of  speech. 

1.  If  a  noun  or  verb  the  reason  was  required. 

2.  If  an  adjective  what  noun  it  belonged  to. 

3.  If  an  adverb  what  verb  it  belonged  to. 

4.  If  a  pronoun  what  noun  it  stood  for. 

5.  They  were  asked  to  make  sentences  from  words 
which  might  be  nouns  or  verbs. 

6.  They  were  also  asked  to  make  sentences  with 
words  which  might  be  adverbs  or  prepositions,  as 
'  under.* 

7.  How  are  adverbs  generally  formed  from  ad- 
jectives ? 

8.  Are  all  words  ending  in  *  ly '  adverbs  ? 

9.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  ending 
in  '  ly.' 

Standard  IV. 

Only  a  fifth  of  the  class  was  taken  in  this  subject, 
some  of  the  best  being  chosen  and  some  of  the  worst. 
Sentence  : — *  Oh  call  my  brother  back  to  me.' 
I. .  What  is  the  subject  ? 

2.  Parse  '  Oh.' 

3.  Parse  '  call.' 

4.  What  is  the  rule  for  forming  regular  verbs  ? 

5.  Parse  *  back.' 

6.  What  is  the  case  of  *  my  *  ? 

7.  Give  the  nominative  of '  my.' 

8.  Give  the  objective  of  '  my.' 


9.  What  person  is  '  my '  ? 

10.  Give  the  2nd  person  of '  my.' 

11.  Give  the  3rd  person  of ' my.* 

12.  Correct  *  Me  and  him  went  to  town.' 

13.  Correct  'Tom  and  me  went  a  walk.' 
Sentence : — '  Acrftss  the  field  trotted  the  pony.* 

14.  What  is  the  case  of  *  field '  ? 

15.  What  is  the  number  of '  pony '  ? 

1 6.  Parse  *  across.'* 

17.  What  is  a  preposition  ? 

1 8.  What  does  '  across '  do  ? 

19.  Give  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

20.  AVhat  is  the  past  tense  of  *  go '  ? 

Standard  V. 

One  fourth  of  the  class  was  taken  in  this  subject. 
Sentence : — 
'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.' 

1.  Analyse  the  sentence. 

2.  Parse  'gem,'  'caves,'  and  'bear.' 

3.  What  is  the  case  of  *  ocean  *  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  objective  ? 

5.  What  do  prepositions  do  beside  governing  the 
objective  case  ? 

6.  How  can  you  tell  an  adverb  ? 

7.  Which  word  in  the  sentence  is  a  participle?- 

8.  What  is  a  participle  ? 

9.  Give  me  any  noun  endings. 

10.  Give  examples  of  nouns  formed  by  them. 

1 1.  Form  a  noun  from  '  discuss.' 

12.  Tell  me  some  adjective  endings. 

13.  Give  examples  of  adjectives  formed  by  them. 

14.  In  the  sentence  'The  woman  had  a  good 
intellect,'  what  adjective  can  you  use  instead  of '  good 
intellect '  ? 

Sentence : — '  There,  the  old  man,  his  kind  promise 
generously  performed.' 

15.  Analyse  the  sentence. 

16.  Parse  *  there,'  'man,'  and  '  performed.' 

17.  Why  is  '  generously '  an  adverb  ? 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

One  half  of  these  standards  was  taken  in  this  subject. 
Sentence  : — '  The  winds  that  skirt  the  far-spreading 
forest,  lull  the  spirit,  while  they  fill  the  mind.' 

1.  Analyse  the  sentence. 

2.  Parse  'winds,'  'skirt,'  'lulls,'  'spirit,' and  '  while.' 

3.  Why  is  '  that  *  a  relative  pronoun  ? 

Sentence: — 

*  I  think  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  beauties  leave  the  land.' 

4.  Analyse  the  sentence. 

5.  Parse  'think,'  'pondering,'  'rural,'  'beauties,' 
and '  leave.' 

6.  How  can  you  tell  an  adjective  sentence  ? 

7.  How  can  you  tell  an  adverbial  sentence  ? 

8.  How  can  you  tell  a  noun  sentence  ? 

9.  How  can  you  lell  an  adverb  from  a  conjunction  ? 

10.  Is  it  proper  to  say  '  Us  are  going' ? 

11.  Is  it  proper  to  say  '  He  am  gone '  ? 

12.  Give  the  prefixes  with  their  meanings  in  the 
following  words : — Sinecure,  prefer,  transport,  im- 
mortal, semi- circle,  extraordinar}'. 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  *  preter '  ? 
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Recitation. 

Standard  I. 

'  The  Voice  of  Spring: 

The  Inspector  called  upon  a-  boy  to  say  the  first 
verse,  and  then  asked  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  W[\o  is  talking? 

2.  In  what  month  does  Spring  begin  ? 

3.  How  can  Spring  bring  honey  ? 

4.  What  does  brief  mean  ? 

He  then  told  another  boy  to  say  the  second  verse, 
and  asked  these  questions : — 

5.  How  does  the  bee  hum  ? 

6.  Where  are  gnats  when  they  are  on  the  wing  ? 
A  boy  then  said  the  third  verse, 

7.  Wliat  are  catkins? 

8.  Why  are  primroses  said  to  be  star-like  ? 

9.  Was  it  snow  on  the  white  trees  ? 
All  the  class  said  the  last  verse, 

10.  Was  it  a  little  or  big  oak  tree  that  the  rooks 
were  in  ? 

Standard  II. 

*  Somebody's  Mother^ 

The  Inspector  called  upon  a  boy  to  say  the  first  four 
lines.  The  next  six  lines  were  said  collectively.  The 
best  reciter  in  the  class  was  asked  to  say  the  next  ten 
lines.  The  remainder  of  the  piece  was  said  collec- 
tively. The  Inspector  questioned  the  class  thoroughly 
on  the  recitation. 

1.  Tell  me  something  about  the  old  woman. 

2.  What  is  a  ragged  woman  ? 

3.  What  is  a  grey  woman  P 

4.  What  words  in  the  poetry  tell  she  had  not  suffi- 
ciect  clothes  ? 

5.  What  word  tells  that  the  snow  had  only  fallen  a 
short  time  before  ? 

6.  What  does  *  she  pass  unheeded  *  mean  ? 

7.  What  does  *  poorly  clad '  mean  P 

8.  What  does  *  winter  storm '  mean  P 

9.  Where  did  she  stand? 

10.  Who  stood  with  her  ? 

11.  What  word  tells  she  stood  by  herself? 

12.  Whom  did  she  stand  among  P 

13.  Who  has  ever  seen  a  human  being? 

14.  How  did  the  boys  come  P 

15.  What  did  they  come  like  ? 

16.  AVhat  does  *  flock '  mean  p 

17.  What. do  you  call  a  number  of  cattle  ? 

18.  What  do  you  call  a  number  of  bees  P 

19.  What  do  you  call  a  number  of  lions  ? 

20.  What  do  you  call  a  number  of  partridges  ? 

21.  Tell  me  something  about  the  boy  who  helped 
^  the  old  woman  across. 

22.  What  did  he  tell  his  companions  P 

23.  What  did  he  say  she  was  ? 

24.  What  did  he  hope  about  his  own  mother  ? 

25.  Who  did  he  say  the  old  woman  was? 

26.  Who  of  you  are  somebody's  sons  P 

27.  What  are  the  girls  in  the  other  school  P 

28.  What  is  the  lesson  for  us  to  learn  from  this 
story  P 

29.  If  you  see  a  poor  old  woman  should  you  laugh 
at  her  ? 

^    30.  What  should  you  do  ? 

31.  How  should  you  always  treat  old  people  ? 


32.  Whom  did  the  old  woman  mention  in  her 
prayers  that  night  ? 

33.  Who  did  she  say  the  boy  was? 

34.  What  do  you  mean  by  pride  ? 

Standard  III. 

'  The  Slave's  Dream: 

The  Inspector  called  upon  a  boy  to  say  the  first 
verse ;  then  upon  the  class  to  say  the  next  verse  ;  then 
npon  another  boy  for  the  third  verse ;  then  upon  the 
class,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  end  of  the  piece. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  rice  was  cut  P 

2.  Why  do  you  think  it  was  cut  P 

3.  Why  was  his  head  buried  in  the  sand  ? 

4.  What  is  a  landscape  P 

5.  What  is  meant  by  lordly  Niger  P 

6.  What  was  he  before  he  was  a  slave  ? 

7.  What  is  a  slave  P 

8.  Where  was  his  native  land  P 

9.  What  do  you  know  of  a  caravan  ? 

10.  Why  did  he  cryp 

11.  Did  he  ride  furiously  P 

12.  What  ocean  did  he  think  he  saw  ?    , 

13.  What  animals  did  he  think  he  could  hearp 

14.  What  is  a  river-horse? 

15.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  illumined '  P 

16.  What  is  a  fetter? 

Standard  IV. 
'  TIu  Wives  of  Brixham: 
Ten  boys  were  asked  to  say  a  verse  each,  and  then 
the  class  finished  it  collectively. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  'gentle  water'  P 

2.  What  is  meant  by  *  silently  it  floats'  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  *  sleepy  boats '  ? 

4.  What  water  were  the  boats  on  P 

5.  What  is  meant  by  *  steal  out '  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  *  summer  is  at  hand '  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  *  the  stormy  taunts  of  winter '  ? 

8.  What  do  we  mean  by  *  flying  at  its  breast '  ? 

9.  What  are  *  merry  boats '  ? 

10.  What  do  they  search  the  seas  for  p 

11.  Are  the  gliffis  made  of  silver? 

12.  What  are  they  made  of? 

13.  What  light  shone  on  their  sails  P 

14.  When  does  the  year  grow  darker? 

15.  What  toils  do  they  ply  at  home  P 

1 6.  What  is  meant  by  *  so  it  chanced '  ? 

17.  What  were  the  men  doing  out  at  sea  ? 

1 8.  Were  any  men  on  shore  P 

19.  How  do  you  know? 

20.  What  was  it  that  taught  the  women  to  burn  their 
bedsp 

21.  What  is  meant  by  'give  us  the  men '  ? 

22.  What  did  they  burn  ? 

23.  What  was  the  precious  food  P 

24.  Why  did  they  doubt  P 

25.  Why  did  they  struggle  in? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  'all  that  the  sea  would 
spare '  P 

27.  What  do  we  mean  by  'this  is  what  the  men 
must  do '  ? 

28.  What  do  we  mean  by  '  this  is  what  the  women 
bear'? 

29.  Who  work  in  the  wind  P 

30.  Who  work  in  the  foam  ? 

31.  Who  watch  for  them  at  home  ? 

32.  What  is  meant  by  *  go  out  to  meet  the  gales  *^ 
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Standards  V. — VII. 

*  The  Quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius! 

About  one-fourth  of  these  standards  was  taken  for 
the  recitation.  Only  part  of  it  was  taken,  and  the 
pupils  said  it  in  turns. 

1 .  What  does  it  mean  by  *  friendly  conference '  ? 

2.  Who  were  Brutus  and  Cassius? 

3.  Who  stabbed  Csesar  ? 

4.  Where  did  he  fall  ? 

5.  Who  was  Pompey? 

6.  Why  were  they  in  a  tent  ? 

7.  Whom  were  t^ey  fighting  against  ? 
&.  Who  were  Antony  and  Octavius  ? 

9.  Why  did  Brutus  and  Cassius  quarrel  ? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  a  hot  friend  cooling '  ? 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  df  'there  are  no  tricks  in 
plain  and  simple  faith  *  ? 

12.  Why  did  Brutus  take  part  in  the  insurrection  ? 

13.  Why  did  not  Caesar  like  Cassius? 

14.  What  did  Antony  say  when  he  saw  the  body  of 
Brutus  ? 

Music. 

Standards  I.  and  II. 


Exercise  on  Modulator : — 
dnfsdnsd't 


1    d'    n    d>    s    n    d'. 


Song  in  two  parts : — *  Skies  have  lost  their  summer 
glow.' 

Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Time  test  written  on  the  blackboard : — 
11    :-  :-   II    :      :1    |1    :1.1:      |1    :1    :1    | 

Note  test  written  on  the  blackboard : — 
d    n    f    8    d>    ta 

Song  in  two  parts : 


1     td'sfsfesrd. 

— *  Evening  is  falling.' 


Standards  V. — VII. 

Exercise  on  Modulator: — 
d  PI  s  f  1  d'  8  n  8  d'  fe  8  n  '**1|  t|  d  8  n  d  <■&  f  n  r 
d  n  1  8  d'  f  PI  r  d.'' 

Ear  tests : — d'  s  1  8  and  d'  t  1  8. 

Song  in  three  parts : — *  Merry  laughing  May.' 


BY  A 
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Standard  I. 

The  teacher  was  asked  to  draw  the  figure  given 
below  on  the  black  board. 

Then  the  children  were  told  to  divide  their  slates 
into  two  equal  spaces  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line. 

In  the  upper  space  they  had  to  copy  the  figure, 
using  rulers  and  set  squares,  and  making  the  sides  of 
the  figure  three  inches  long. 

Ten  minutes  were  allowed  for  this. 

The  same  figure  was  then  drawn  freehand,  in  the 
lower  space. 


When  this  had  been  done,  the  inspector  passed 
around  the  class  and  examined  the  slates,  and  con- 
cluded the  test  by  asking  a  few  questions  on  the 
figure  and  the  angles. 


Standard  II. 

The  same  figure  was  given  for  Standard  II.,  but  it 
was  drawn  on  paper. 

Standard  III. 

The  teacher  was  allowed  to  divide  the  standard  into 
two  sections,  one  to  take  freehand,  the  other  to  copy 
geometrical  figures  with  the  aid  of  rulers  and  set 
squares. 

Those  takingyr^M^i^^  were  allowed  thirty  minutes 
to  draw  the  following  copy  so  as  to  fairly  fill  the  paper. 
This  copy  (about  18  by  12  inches)  was  pinned  to  the 
black  board. 


The  Inspector  distributed  cards,  each  of  which 
contained  two  figures,  to  the  other  section.  The 
figures  were  to  be  copied  *  a  little  larger.'  The  time 
allowed  was  thirty  minutes.  The  copies  given  below 
are  strictly  accurate,  and  are  exactly  the  same  size  as 
those  set  by  the  Department. 
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(First  Card,) 


(Seco?id  Card,) 


(Third  Card.) 


(Iwurih  Card,) 
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(Sixih  Card.) 


(Seventh  Card.) 


(Eighth  Card.) 


VOL.  vni. 
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Standard  IV. 

All  boys  in  this  Standard  were  required  to  take  two 
of  the  three  tests — Freehand,  Model,  Drawing  to 
Scale. 

The  following  was  Xhe/rtehand copy: — 


Scale  Drawing, — Some  of  the  problems  were — 
(i)  Draw  a  scale  of  2  ft.  3  in.  on  a  scale  of  2  ins. 

to  the  foot. 

(2)  Draw  a  scale  of  3  ft.  6  ins.  on  the  scale  of  i  in. 

to  the  foot. 

(3) 


This  is  the  front  view  of  a  looking-glass.    Draw  it 
twice  the  size. 

(4)  <..^r.> 


1^ 


</> 


This  is  the  front 
view  of  a  shovel. 
Copy  it  on  the 
squared  paper, 
each  square  repre- 
senting one  inch. 


< 


-//:—->    / 


The  exercise  in  Model  consisted  of 
(i)  A  cube  on  the  floor,  in  parallel  position. 
(2)  A  cone  placed  on  its  side,  on  the  top  of  the 
cube. 


A 


I 


'/C 


> 
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(5) 


K 


W^^ 


< •/-*' >"<-^> 


-e 


:»■ 


I 

I 

*     I 

I 

I 
• 

I' 


-<-- 


V  <y 


The  above  represents  a  swing.     Copy  it  on  the 
squared  paper.    Each  square  represents  two  inches. 


(6)  Copy  this  figure  three  times  the  size  (on  plain 
paper). 


Standard  V. 

Model.—Thh  test  was  the  same  as  that  given  to 
Standard  IV. 

Geometry.  — 

(i)  Draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  one  inch,  and 
divide  the  circumference  into  four  equal  .parts. 

(2)  Draw  an  angle  half  the  size  of  the  given  angle 
ABC. 


(3)  On  the  given  line  AB  construct  an  equilateral 
triangle. 


B 
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Freehand. — This  copy  was  pinned  to  the  board. 
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BY  W.  G.  McNAUGHT, 
Associate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ^ 


Division  III.— Standards  III.  and  IV. 
Time  Requirement— ^^;///w/^^. 

97.  The  systematic  study  of  rests  should  now  engage 
the  attention  of  the  class.  Considered  apart  from  nota- 
tion whole  pulse  rests  are  easy  to  observe  when  they  occur 
on  wecLk  pulses,  and  when  the  instructions  are  perfectly 
clear.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  says  *  sing  Icui  to  my  down 
beats  and  be  silent  at  my  up  beats/  the  task  is  clearly 
indicated,  and  is  easy  to  perform.  But  when  rests  on 
strong  pulses  are  asked  for  it  is  found  that  the  swing  of 
the  rhythm  established  strongly  tempts  pupils  to  make 
mistakes.  The  sight-stnging  requirements  of  the  Code 
are  therefore  again  lenient,  in  that  they  test  rests  only  on 
the  weaker  accents. 

98.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  obedience  to  the  nota- 
tion of  rests  is  a  special  study.  Rests  on  strong  pulses 
are,  of  course,  as  easy  to  read  as  rests  upon  weak  pulses 
The  difficulty,  however,  in  teaching  is  to  get  pupils  to  see 
and  think  about  rests.  The  tendency  of  the  eye  is  to 
glance  from  the  last  note  sung  to  the  next  note  to  be  sung 
and  to  ignore  the  empty  pulse  or  pulses  between.  This 
is  why  time  names  for  rests  are  so  useful.  To  the  in- 
experienced it  may  seem  a  disadvantage  to  have  time 
names  for  rests  inasmuch  as  their  use  may  foster  the 
habit  of  singing  in  the  rests.  But  in  practice  this  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case. 

99.  For  the  practice  of  rests  apart  from  notation  such 
exercises  as  the  following  are  suggested  :  Teacher  says 
(i)  I  will  beat  four  pulses.  Sing  laa  or  TAA  to  each 
beat.     (2)  Now  sing  in  the  first  three  beats,  and  rest  on 


the  fourth.  (3)  Sing  in  the  first  and  second,  rest  in  the 
third  and  fourth.  (4)  Sing  in  one,  rest  in  one,  sing  in  two. 
(5)  Sing  in  one,  rest  in  two,  sing  in  one,  &c.  Then  ear 
exercises  should  form  part  of  the  lesson  ;  the  teacher 
beating  and  singing  varies  the  position  of  a  rest  in  a  set 
of  pulses,  and  invites  pupils  to  say  where  it  came. 

100.  As  obedience  to  an  order  cannot  be  expected  if  the 
order  is  not  understood,  the  notation  of  rests  must  be 
made  abundantly  clear.  For  the  purpose  of  training  the 
eye  to  observe  empty  pulses  the  followmg  should  be  boldly 
written  on  the  blackboard  :  — 

I  :        I        :        I        :        I        :        II 
and  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  pulses 
are  empty.    The  teacher  now  promises  to  put  notes  in 
some  pulses  and  fills  in,  say  as  follows  : — 

II  :  |1  :  I  :  I  :  1  II 
and  pupils,  in  turn,  are  asked  to  come  forward  and  point 
out  the  pulses  that  still  remain  empty.  It  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous to  remark  that  it  is  infinitely  better  for  a  pupil  to 
pick  out  the  empty  pulses  than  for  the  teacher  to  do  so. 
The  whole  class  will  almost  certainly  watch  with  interest 
the  act  of  their  fellow  pupil  ;  whereas  the  teacher's 
explanation  will  probably  be  received  with  serene  opacity. 

1 01.  The  next  step  is  to  make  clear  that  the  time  name 
for  an  empty  pulse  is  SAA.  When  this  is  established  the 
following  processes  should  be  gone  through  with  the 
exercises  suggested  below. 

Plan  of  studying  Rests. 

1.  Every  pulse  to  be  named  as  TAA,  A  A,  or  S.AA- 

2.  Teacher  alone  to  name  the  SAAS,  the  class  to  name 
filled  pulses. 

3.  The  foregoing  reversed,  the  class  naming  the  SAAS. 

4.  The  teacher  to  undertake  to  clap  or  tap  at  the 
empty  pulses,  the  class  resting.  /' 

5.  The  foregoing  reversed. 

6.  The  teacher  to  make  a  silent  beat  at  the  empty 
pulses. 

Specimen  Exercises  on  weak  pulse  Rests. 
( I )  Four  pulse  measure. 

r       :d      !&       :f       In       :  } 


:n 


!r       :         |f       :  n       :r       |  d 

(2)  With  half  pulses. 

8       :8.f|n       :8        d       :  jr 

I  I 

n       :  |r       :         ipi.f:n.r|d 

Beginning  on  a  weak  pulse. 
(Secondary  measure.) 


(3) 


(4) 


:  8       I  n       :  8 

|r      :         |d 
Three  pulse  measure. 


t  .n  |r 

:t,      Id 


:1 
:  r 


|f 
Id 


(5) 
I  n      :n 

n.r  :d 

(6) 
{:d    In 

l:n.rld 


:  —    :  r 


8      :f 

Id      : 


d.n:8      :  8.f:n      :  \ 

Id      :        :t,      Id      :-    :-     ' 
(Secondary  measure.) 

d      :        :d      js.lts.fj 

t,     :        :t,     'd     : 
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The  foregoing  are  written  in  tune.  In  copying  them 
on  a  blackboard  it  will  be  found  best  to  use  *  1 '  through- 
out while  the  time  names  for  rests  are  being  studied.  If 
beginners  2ipply  the  names  too  soon  to  time  and  tune 
exercises  the  s  (sob)  suggests  saa  and  confuses  them. 

1 02.  Rests  on  strong  pulses  should  be  practised, 
although  they  are  beyond  the  Code  requirement  The 
methods  of  practice  described  in  Sect.  101  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  rests. 


(1) 


Specimen  Exercises  on  Strong  pulse  rests. 


8       :  — 


:  s 


(2) 
n 


(3) 


:  r      -  :  tt       i 

:-     \x-     :d       j 
:f       In       :r       I 

:—    :f      18      :  — 


f  .  n  :  r 

Id       :- 


;d       |r       :n       | 
;d       It,      :d 


:  n 


:t. 


103.  Pulse-and-a-half  notes,  with  their  almost  invariable 

connection  with  a  half-pulse  note  j  1  :-  .1  ||  should  also 
be  practised  by  the  Division  although  they  are  not  tested 
until  Division  IV.  No  rhythmic  eflfect  taught  in  an  ele- 
mentary course  is  so  difficult  to  teach  thoroughly  as  this. 
The  tendency  to  disconnect  the  continuation  from  the 
struck  note  must  be  checked  in  the  early  ttages  of  prac- 
tice, and  frequent  patterns  to  time  names  and  to  laa 
should  illustrate  the  smooth,  unbroken  connection  of  the 
two  pulses.  The  first  step  is  to  get  little  phrases  imitated 
after  a  pattern  from  the  teacher. 

Exercises  on  -AATAI  for  imitation.    To  be  patterned 
by  the  Teacher. 


(I) 

(2) 

In 

:-.r|d     :-     ||8 

(3) 

(4) 

11 

:-.t|d'     :-     I|r 

.     (6) 

:s      |s 
:-  .n  I  f 


:-.f  In 

(5) 
:n    II  n 


•n 


|8 


:f      In 


.rid     :- 


The  notation  is  best  taught  by  altering  a  pulse  divided 
into  halves.    Thus,  having  written  the  following  : — 

(7)  jl  :f  .1  II  :~  II  :i  .1  |1  :-  || 
the  teacher,  promising  to  make  two  notes  into  pulse-and- 
a-half  notes,  rubs  out  the  laas  at  *  and  substitutes  a  con- 
tinuation mark,  thus : 

(8)11      :-  .1  |1      :-     |l       :-  .1  jl      :-    jj 

If  a  pupil  can  now  be  got  to  restore  the  huts  rubbed 
out,  and  another  pupil  to  rub  out  and  substitute  continua- 
tion marks,  the  notation  will  be  fairly  before  the  mind  of 
the  class. 

The  formation  of  the  time  name -A  A  TAI  from  TAATAI 
by  omitting  the  consonant  T  from  the  latter  must  now  be 
explained.  But  the  teacher  must  be  careful  from  the  first 
not  to  freely  use  the  word  -AATAI  disconnected  from  a 
previously  struck  pulse.  It  is  better  to  speak  of  the  two 
pulses  together  and  say  TAA  -AATAI.  The  exercises 
given  below  should  then  be  practised  in  the  various  ways 
now  to  be  described. 


Plan  of  siudyitig  pulsc-afui-a-half  notes, 
(TAA  -AATAI) 

1.  Sing  to  the  lime  names  on  a  monotone.     Insist  upon 
the  connection  TAA  -AATAI  (not  TAA,  pause, -AATA I). 

2.  Sing  to  koo  or  iaa  on  a  monotone.    Get  a  clear  decided 
attack  of  each  note,  especially  when  laa  is  used. 

3.  Say  the  sol-fa  syllables  on  a  monotone  in  time.     See 
that  the  vowels  in  continuations  are  smoothly  sustained. 

Thus— 

I  8       :-    .1   I  n       :-       || 

so  -  -    oh  lah  me  -      ec 


not  thus 


1       :-    .1   I  n       :- 

►  *      oh  lah    me    *    ee 


4.  Sing  in  tune  and  time  after  each  measure  or  phrase 
has  been  patterned. 


with  pauses  at  * 

4.  Sing  in  tune 
.s  been  patternc 

5.  Sing  in  tune  and  time  without  pattern. 
)ecii 


Specimen  exercises  for  the  study  of  |  1 

TAA 


.1     I 
-AATAI 


:-  Jl 


1     8  .f . :  n 

'f       :n 


.n     n  .r   :  d 
.n     d       :— 


(2) 
In       :  8  .f 


8 


.1 


:-.r    d.r:n.fi8 

I  ' 

:  d         n       :-  .  r  I  r 


.n  :  r 


(3) 
{  :n      |f 

.  n      :-  .r  :  d 

I 

I  d<     :  8      :  n 

(.4) 
In    :  n    :  n     8    :-  .f :  n     r    :  n 

I  f  e  :  8    : 1      8    :-  .f :  n     r.n :  f 


:f 


.n :  r 


:d 

.1  :8 


:t, 


(5) 


n    :-  .f  I  8 


:  8    :  8    ^ 

:d    :      'I 

ta:-    } 


1    :-  .t  I  d'  :  8    ,8    :-   |  f  e  :-     8    :-  .n  |  d 

I  ' 

I  n    :  n    j  r    :-  .d ;  d    :—   |—   :— 


104.  VV^hcn  fe  and  ta  can  be  sung  with  the  easy  sur- 
roundings described  in  sections  90  and  91  they  should  be 
approached  by  leap,  and  in  another  set  of  exercises  quitted  - 
by  leap.  A  study  of  the  mental  effects  of  f  e  and  tft  will 
greatly  assist  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  learning  to 
leap  to  these  tones,  f  e  is  bright  and  cheerful,  and  acts 
as  a  pointer  to  8oh.  ta  is  grave  and  cheerlpss,  and  acts 
as  a  pointer  to  \9h. 
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fe  by  leap. 
(i)    dsmdlfesfnsdrd 

(2)  ndsnrfesflsnrd 

(3)  s  d  r  f  PI  d  f 6  8  1  8  f  r  d 

Each  of  the  abov^  should  be  sung  successively  in 
various  keys  (the  doh  chord  in  each  being  first  clearly 
established).    Say  in  this  order,  Keys  D,  F,  C,  E,  G,  D. 

(4)  d  B  ri  d'  f  e  B  1  8  t,  d 

(5)  n  s  d'  f  n  fe  B  1  fe  8  f  r  d 

(6)  8  n  d  d>  t  f e  8  1  r  n  f  t,  d 
In,  say,  keys  C,  E  and  D. 

105.  A  good  method  of  practising  fe  is  for  the  teacher 
to  sing  or  play  a  doh  chord  and  to  ask  for  f  e  8.  This 
should  be  repeated  again  and  again  each  tiftte  in  a  new  key. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a  severe  method  of  testing 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  effect  of  fe.  It  should  be 
applied  only  to  a  class  with  good  ability. 

106.  Leaps  to  ta  are  much  more  difficult  than  leaps  to 
fe.  They  must  be  practised  with  great  caution.  The 
connection  of  ta  with  lah  must  be  liberally  shown.  A 
tendency  to  sing  too  low  for  ta  and  then  to  slide  up,  or, 
worse  still,  nearly  up  to  the  right  sound  must  be  watched 
and  corrected. 


ta  by  leap. 

(1)  d  8  f  PI  d'B  ta  1  t  d<  ns  8  d 

(2)  BndnBtatalstd'pird 

(3)  n  r  d  d>  n  f  ta  1  t  d>  PI  8  t,  d 

(4)  8dnrdd'ntal8fn8d 

Each  of  the  above  should  be  practised  in,  say,  kc>'s 
C,  E,  D. 

Low  ta  by  leap. 
.  (5)   d  8|  fi  r  d  8|  ta,  1|  t,  d  r  t,  d 

(6)  d  8, 1,  ta,  1,  t,  d  8,  d  8,  f  1  ta,  1,  t,  d 

(7)  d  t,  d  8|  ta,  1|  8i  t|  d  n  r  tai  1,  s,  d 
In  keys  D,  (J,  E,  A. 

107.  The  method  of  practice  described  in  section  105 
above  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  taas  to  fe.  The 
teacher  should  at  first  end  the  doh  chord  with  the  high 
doh,  the  class  to  find  ta  L  Then  the  doh  chord  should 
end  upon  8oh,  ne  or  the  unmarked  dolu  The  usefulness 
of  this  exercise  depends  upon  the  frequency  of  the  change 
of  key. 

{To  be  continued,) 


BULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  om  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  whidi  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  &ith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3.  e*  When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  queryi  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  legibly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  T2th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  m  the 
following  issue. 

***  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed—'  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Arithmetic. 
I.  C.  F.  C— Find  the  fifth  root  of  344,730,881,243.     (University  of  Durham,  1st  Year  Ilotiours,  Oct.,  1888.) 


2 

34'473o8'8ia43< 

2 

32 

4 

4X2 
1 

8 

8 

247308 

*- 

12  X  2 

24 

6X2 

12 

16 

2 

— 

32  X  2 

64 

— 

24  X  2 

48 

8X2 

16 

80 

2 

— 

80 

— 

40 

10 

lOO 

4,000 

80,000 

8co,ooo 

24730831243 

1,000 

3 

400,000 

1,003  X  3 

3,009 

80,000,000 

403,009  X  3 

1,209,027 

8,ooo,coo,oco 

81,209,027  X  3 

243,627,281 

8,243,627,281 

24730881243 

iNV/c. — Se€  Rule  i,  at  the  head  of  the  Query  Column. 
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2.  CvcLOPS. — Divide  the  cube  of  i '236068  by  2*36068 
correctly  to  five  places  of  decimals.  {^London  University  Ma- 
triculation^ J^n.,  1886 ) 

Contracted  multiplication  to  six  places  of  decimals  : — 

1236068 

8606321 

X 236068 

247214 

37082 

7416 

74 
10 

I  527864 
8606321 
1527864 

305573 

45836 

9167 

12 

1-888543 

2-36o68)r888543(7 
1652476 
236067 

The  answer  correct  to  five  places  of  decimals  is  evidently 
•79999.    This  will  be  found  so  by  actual  division. 


3.  H.B. — A  STini  of  ;^i,640  is  borrow^ed  to  be  paid  back  in 
two  years  b^  two  equal  annual  payments,  allowing  5  per  cent, 
compound  mterest.  Find  the  annual  payment.  Qlall  and 
Knigkt.) 

£        £         £ 

>^0S  '  t^  -  100  :  Debt  for  a  payment  of  ^loo  the  first 
21        20  year. 

=  £^^r' 

£      £       £ 

iioj  :  100  ::  100  :  Debt  for  a  payment  of  ^  100  the  second 
year. 

Amount  of  debt  for  two  annual  paj'ments  of  ;^  100 

»  mr  +  mr)£ 

_    42000    +    40000y* 

441 


£        £        £ 
.'.  'iJft*^  :  1,640  ::  100 


100  :  Annual  payment. 
2 
_  1^:4q  X  H5^  X  441 /- 

=  ;f882.  Ans. 

A^/^.— (i)  The  following  example  will  show  the  method : — 

526 

78 

'4208 

3682 

41028 

Remainder  in  multiplicand  after  casting  out  nines 

=5+2+6 

=  13 

=  4; 
Remainder  in  multiplier  after  casting  out  nines 

=  7  +  8 

=  15 

=  6; 
4  multiplied  by  6  =  24 

=  6  remainder  ; 

Remainder  in  product  after  casting  out  nines 

=4+1+2+8 

=  "5 
=  6. 

If  an  error  of  9,  or  any  of  its  multiples,  be  committed,  the 
results  will  nevertheless  agree,  and  so  the  error  in  that  case 
remains  undetected. 


Mensuration. 

1.  RhoNdda  Jack.— Regular  hexagons  are  inscribed  in 
circles  whose  radii  are  3  ft.  and  5  ft.  What  is  the  area  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  aiea  of  the  inscribed  hexagon  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  areas  of  the  two  former  hexagons  ? 
{t  =  V-)     {Ptt/nl  Teachers'  Af>ril  Examination,  1887.) 

The  hexagons  contain  six  equilateral  triangles,  the  sides  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  radii  of  the  circumscribed  circles. 
Area  of  equilateral  triangle  =  J  (side  X  perpendicular) 

s=  J  J  side  X     /si 


(side* 


side"' 


de-^\ 
4   / 


=  J  (side  X  —2  side  J 

=  ^iside^ 
4 

/,  Area  of  first  hexagon  =  f —-^  x  3^  X  6  Jsq.  fl., 

„      second     „        =  f  — 3  X  5*  X  6\sq.  ft. ; 
Mean  proportional  between  these  two  areas 

=    ^-_J  X   3   X   5   X   6^sq.  ft. 
Area  of  each  of  the  equilateral  triangles  of  third  hexagon 

=  (  ^^  X  isVq»  ft. 

/.   f^  X  I5^sq.  ft.  =  zJl  (side  of  triangle)* 

/.    (Side  of  triangle)'    a  15  sq.  ft. 
(Radius  of  required  circle)*  =   15  sq.  ft 
/.    Area  of  the  circle    as  radius'  X  V 
=:   15  sq.  ft.  X  V 
a  «,?<»  sq.  ft. 
^  47^  sq.  ft.  Ans. 

2.  Hood. — ABC  is  a  triangle.     A  square  is  described  with 
two  angular  points  on  BC,  and  one  angular  point  on  each  of 
the  sides  CA  and  CB. 
If  rt  =  side  BC, 

r  s  perpendicular  from  A  to  BC, 
and  V  =  side  of  square^ 
prove  or  =  z/  (a  +  r). 

( Wrigley^s  '  Elementary  Tri^^onometry.*) 


a 


A 
/ 

; 

1 

K       \ 

\ 

• 

/ 

c 

> 

< 

D 

H 

\ 

BC  X  AD        BG  X  EG 


.'  +  GH*  + 


CH  X  FH 


EF  X  AK 


=  BG  X  2'  +  2v^  +  Cn  X  «/  +  t^  (/■  -  v) 

-.  y{^a  -  V  -  CH)  +  iv^  +  V,  CH  +  vr  -  -J^ 

sz  cv  -v"  -  f  .CH  +  «;*  +  z/.CH  +  vr 

=  a2/  +  vr 

=  t'  (rt  +  r). 
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Trisfonometry. 

I.  Mathrmaticits.*A  flagstaff  PN  stands  on  horizontal 
ground,  and  a  base  AB  is  measured  at  right  angles  to  AN 
(A,  B,  N  being  points  on  the  ground).  The  angles  PAN  and 
PBN  are  observed  and  denoted  by  A  and  B  ;  prove  that  height 
of  the  flagstaff  is 

AB  sin  A  sin  B 


Let  a  as  radius  of  circles. 

Triangles  ACD,  BCD  are  equilateral, 

/.  Angle  ACB  =  120**; 


Area  of  sector  ABC  = 


120" 


rxTo  of  area  of  circle 
=  J  of  area  of  circle 

=  ia«x,(lctx  =  V) 
_  22a' 
*"    21    * 
Area  of  triangle  ABC  =  CE  x  AE 


=  ^X 


7' -ay 


2  ^      2 


Area  of  segment  ADB 


_  22a*       rt'N/J" 


NB  =  PN  cot  B, 
N  A  =  PN  cot  A ; 
NB3  -  NA«  =  AB-', 
PN«  (cot*  B  -  cot*  A)  =  AB*, 
AB 


PN  = 


But,  cot  B  ±  cot  A  = 


\/cot*  B  —  cot'  A 

AB 
V^(cot'B  +^t  a;  (cot  B  -^ot  X)* 
cos  B       cos  A 
sin  U  ^  sin  A 


/.  PN  = 


sin  A  cos  B  ±.  sin  B  cos  A 

sin  A  sin  B 
sin  (A  -k  B) 
sin  A  sin  B ' 

AB  sin  A  sin  B 

\/~[sin  (A  +  B)  sin  (A  -  B)]' 


No!e. — The  student  should  notice  the  following  formula  : — 

„       sin  (A  ±  B) 

(i)tanA±tanB  =  ^-3jV35rB- 

s»t>  (A  ±  B) 

(2)  cot  B  ±  cot  A  =  ,i„  A  sin  B' 

cos  (A  =F  B) 
(3)cotA±tanB  =  ^-j^;V^^^. 

/  >         „  .       (cos  A  T  B) 

(4)  cot  B  ±  tan  A  =  ^^^AsinB' 


2.  Sambo. — Two  equal  circles  are  drawn  with  the  centre  of 
one  on  the  circumference  of  the  other;  find  the  ratio  of  the  areas 
of  the  parts  into  which  gne  of  the  circles  is  divided.  ( Ivans' 
•  Trigonometrical  Exercises. ') 


21  4 

_  g*(88-.2i>/^) 

.      /.  Area  pf  figure  ADBC  =  "'  ^^^  "  ^'^3)  ^  2 

84 

_  <i=(88  ^2i\/3) . 

"42 

/.  Ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  parts  into  which  one  of  the 
circles  is  divided 

^  fl*f88j-2ivj)      2 2tf*  ^  a*(88-2i\/3) 

42  •      7  42 

__  88-  21  V3       132  -88  +  21  >/3 

""  42  '  42 

=  88-21  V^  :  44  +  21  y/l,    Ans. 


3.  W.  J.  H,  P.— Eliminate  d  and  ^  from  the  equations  : — 
ami0  sz  b  sin  0 
r  s=  rt  cos^ 
X  =  ^  tan  ( 


(1)  a  sin  0  =z  b  sin  ^ 

(2)  c  =  a  cos 

(3)  •*  =  J'  tan 


^  1 

B  +  bcosit>>. 

i^  +  i>)      J 

^  1 

$  +  d'cos  ^  }. 

{0  +  ^)       J 


( 1 )  rt  sin  ^  —  /;  sin  0  =  o  1 

(2)  acosO  +  bcos^  =s  c  J 


Squaring] 


(1)  a*  sin*  e  --lab  sin  ^  sin  ^  +  ^-  sin*  0  =  ol 

(2)  a*  cos*  ^  +  2ab  cos  ^  cos  0  +  ^*  cos=  0  =  ' "  J 
Adding]    a'  (sin*  $  +  cos'^  6>)  -f  2a/5  (co3  ^  cos  0  -  sin  e  sin  0) 

+  ^*(sin*0  +  cos«0)  =  <* 
/.  rt*  +  2<7^  cos  (^  +  0)  +  ^  =  ^ 

2/7^  cos  (^  +  0)  =  ^  —  tf*  —  ^ 
^  ^  -  fi*  -  ^ 

/.  cos((?  +  0)  =  —^ . 

Sin  (tf  +  0)  =  V^[i  -  cos*  {6  +  0)] 

_  ^^a"^  ~  (fg  -  rt*  -  ^^)« 

2«^  * 

(3)  ^  =  tan  (^  +  0) 

_  s'"  (^  +  4) 
~  cos  (^  4-  0) 

\/4a*^*  -  (f*^r^*  ^  ^)* 

r*  -  rt*":r^^ 

V2«2<^»  +  2flV  +  2^^  r*  -  rt<  -  ^  -  r» 

or         -—— — — ;;; _ , 

t:r  —  a-  —  ^- 
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4.  Arthur  Thornton.— Prove— 

log  sin'  {x  +  iy)  »  log  (^  —  2  cos  Zt  +  ^  -  ^) 

—  log  4  +  2t  tan  - 1  cot  x  _y. 

{Lock's  *  Higher  Trigonometry.') 
Sin  {x  +  iy)  =  sin  Jr  cos  /y  +  cos  j:  sin  iy 

=  sm  jf +  cos  jr 


=  sin  jf +  cosjf 


2t 


=  Sin  X :: —  i  cos  jc 


21 


=  sinjc- 


2 


+  ICOSA- 


2 
^  —  tf" 


I^t  Sin  JT  — =  r  cos  0, 

2  ' 

And  cos  a:      -  ^ =  r  sm  c ; 

2 

Squaring  and  adding] 

,  .  -  ,    x^"       2rcos'jf-  sin^jc) 

(sm'wi:  +  cos' jr) 

4  4 

+  (sin»  JT  +  cos'jf)  ^  -1  =  r»  (sin's  4-  co6-s), 

i  («^  —  2  cos  2jr  +  tf  -  ^r)  =  r^, 

.\  -  log  4  +  log  (^  —  2  cos  2Ar  +  <•-  «>) 

=  2logr,' 

Agam,  tan  s  =  cot  -r 


=  tan  - » 


cot  ;e   ^  —  -^^ ; 


Log  sin'  (jT  +  iy)  =  2  log  r  (cos  »  +  i  sin  z) 
=  2  log  r  +  2  log  ^' 
=  —  log 4  +  log  (e'i'  -  2  cos  2x  +  e-^y)  +  2/s 
=  log  (<f*»  -  2  cos  2jr  +  e-'^n) 

—  log4  +  2i  tan-'cotjc^y        _y« 

A/Z^/tf.-— The  question  is  given  incorrectly  in  the  First  Edition 
^^  Lock's  'Trigonometry/  but  is  corrected  m  the  Second  Edition, 
and  the  identity  is  given  as  we  have  stated  it 

General. 
I.  Leiirer.— A  man  and  a  boy  pull  a  heavy  weight  by 
ropes  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  angles  of  6o°  and  30^,  with  forces 
of  80  lbs.  and  100  lbs.  The  an^le  between  the  two  vertical 
planes  of  the  cords  is  30°;  find  the  single  horizontal  force  that 
would  produce  the  same  result.  (Magnus,) 

Horizontal  force  of  man  =  (80  cos  60°)  lbs. 
=  (80  X  i)  lbs, 
=  40  lbs. ; 
i>  If  boy  =  (100  cos  yf)  lbs. 


=( 


100  X  ^  j  lbs. 


=  50  >/3  lbs. 
R«  =  F»  +  Q'  +  2P.Qcos3o°; 
,'.  Single  horizontal  force 

=  v^4oM-  (50V/3):.  4-  2.40.5ov1V^^°  lbs. 

=      /  1600  +  7500  +  4000  v^^x  :^lbs. 

^ 2 

=  n/qioo  +  6000  lbs. 

=  \/i5ioo~lbs. 

=  i5roo(i22-88...  lbs.    Ans. 

144       

242  I  700 

I  4S4  _. 
2448  I  21600 
I  19584_ 
24568  I  201600 
296544 
.5056 


where  //  =  initial  velocity, 
g  =  force  of  gravity, 


2.  RucTATOR. — A  body  projected  vertically  downwards  with 
a  velocity  of  40  ft.  per  second  describes  120  ft.  in  a  certain 
second ;  find  the  space  described  in  the  preceding  second. 
(Afagnus'  *  Mechanics.') 

The  space  described  in  any  second 

=  mitial  ve 
=  force  of  { 
t  s=  time  of  descent  in  seconds, 
/'  =  I  second  less  than  / ; 
,-.  120  =  40+  16  (/2  -/'2), 
80  =  16  (/>-/'«), 
5  =  /2  -  /'2 
=  (/  +  /')(/-/'), 
But  {t  -  /')  =  I, 
.-.  /  +  /'=5| 
t-f  =  1  f 
2/        =6 
.-.  /  =  3. 
.'.  Space  described  in  preceding  second 

=  [40  +  16  (2*  -  1*)]  ft. 
s=  (40  +  16  X  3)  ft. 
=  88  ft.    Ans. 

3.  E.  Wordsworth.— (i)  The  full  solutions  of  the  Arithmetic 
Questions,  Second  Year,  Female  Candidates  for  1887,  appeared 
in  our  issue  for  February,  1888,  and  for  1886  in  our  issue  for 
April,  1887.  (2)  We  can  recommend  Capers  *  Catch  Questions 
in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,*  4s.  6d.  {Hughes) ;  and  CapcVs 
'  Hand-book  of  Arithmetic  for  Pupil  Teachers,'  2s.  6d.  {Hughes). 

4.  Duplex.  —The  solution  of  your  query  appeared  in  our 
issue  for  March,  188S. 

5.  NoNYEB.— Small  hand  is  correct  in  form,  graceful  and 
elegant  in  shape.  95.  The  large  hand,  while  bold  and  correct; 
lacks  evenness  and  neatness.  The  down  strokes  are  especially 
wanting  in  regularity  and  grace,  80. 

6.  Jack  Pen.— Use  Huxley's  4/6  manual,  and  read  some 
parts  of  the  larger  book  by  Foster.  You  may  use  the  Geometry 
and  Perspective  written  by  Yule. 

7.  Student.— Johnson's  select  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Macmillan,  6/-.  Matthew  Arnold's  selections 
from  Wordsworth's  'Golden  Treasury,'  4/6.  Selection  from 
Burke's  work  in  the  Clarendon  Press.  Dr.  Abbott's  edition  of 
Bacon's  Essays,  or  F.  Storr's. 

8.  Barton.— We  should  think  not,  but  you  had  better 
write  and  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

9.  Ad.\.— A  marked  list  has  been  sent  you.  You  might  very 
well  read  Fitch's  Lectures  on  leaching.  You  might  also  find 
Currie's  Infant  School  Education  useful. 

10.  Assistant. — The  regulations  are  now  so  complicated 
that  the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

11.  Inquisitive.— We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  the 
slightest  difference  made  between  those  who  have  been  and 
those  who  have  not  been  Pupil  Teachers.  We  do  not  think 
there  is. 

12.  S.  B.— In  all  probability  you  will  get  to  know  before  that 
time.  If  you  should  not  you  can  still  enter  upon  your  form  that 
you  have  been  examined,  and  are  awaiting  the  result. 

•  '3-  J«  H.  H.— We  cannot  say  whether  you  are  exactly  correct. 
By  referring  to  the  Blue  Book  you  will  find  an  account  of  ail  the 
Colleges  there.  You  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  any  one 
of  them.  He  will  be  sure  to  give  you  any  information  in  his 
power. 


14.  Student.— We  have  never  heard  of  any  such  title.  We 
should  be  glad  to  recommend  a  book  to  you  on  any  special 
subject.     We  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  book  as  you  name. 

15.^  A  Student.— All  Racine's  works  are  translated  in 
Bohn's  edition.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  translation  of  the 
other  book  you  name.  You  would  mast  likely  be  very  pleased 
with  Dr.  Abbott's  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  or  F.  Storr's. 
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16.  Thomas  D.— Only  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  You 
have  marked  some  of  the  mistakes,  but  the  writing  is  really  so 
bsd  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  do  more  than  recommend  you  to 
practice  writing  in  a  good  copy  book  half-an-hour  a  day  for 
three  months,  and  then  send  us  a  specimen  of  your  work.  The 
small  hand  is  much  better  and  shows  promise. 

17.  R.S.O. — We  have  not  seen  the  specimens  you  refer  to. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  then!  all  on  the  same  paper  ? 
This  Journal  is  especially  intended  to  help  students  like  yourself, 
-and  you  can  ask  any  questions  you  like  any  month.  If  we  see 
the  sort  of  biography  you  ^vant  we  will  make  a  note  of  it. 


Algebra. 
1.  C.  Mann.— Solve: — 


12 


Jf  +  2 

{Hughes  *  Pupil  Teachers*  Examination  Questions.') 

\/x  [x  +  2)  +  ^/{x  +  3)  {X  +  2)  =   12 
^/(■^  +  3r(-^~+'2)  =   12  -  's/x  {x  +  2) 
Squaring  both  sides] 

[x  +  3)  (^  +  2)   =   144  -  24  VJrCFT^  +  x{x  +  2) 

**  +  5^  +  6  =   144  -  24\/jr\Jr+l)'+  X*  +  2X 
24\/a:(jc+2)   =   138  -  3Jt 
8  Vjr  (jf  +  2)   =  46  -  JP 
Skiuaring  both  sides] 

6/^x(x  +  2)  =  2,116  —  92jr  +  x^ 
64J:'  +  128J1:  =  2,116  -  92JC  +  x^ 
S^X^  +  220Jt:   =    2,n6 


^  +  "O.  ^  *ii' 


.,  ,   22ar  ,    /iio\'       2116    . 


12100 
63» 


_  133308  4-  12100 

63* 
^  145408 

x  + W  =  d?  Av^i454o8 

/.  *  =  ±  is  (V^M54o8  -  no) 

=  ±  is  (V142  X  1024  -  no) 

=  ±  ¥V(32'^'42  -  "O)- 
AWtr. — \'ou  gave  the  equation  incorrectly,  and  the  other  is  the 
solution  as  you  sent  it. 

2.  C.  F.  C. — Write  down  the  factors  of  the  expression 
x*  —  x^  ^  I4r  +  24 ; 
and  hence  deduce  the  factors  of 
A-'+2A:V~5'^y-^/~'^-i5^;'  +  4>^- 14^  +  34^  +  24. 
{Durham  Papers,  ist  Year  Honours^  1888.) 

j:'  -  ^r*  —  I4,v  4-  24 

=  (^-2)(;r-3)(.r  +  4). 

In  x^  +  ^x^y  -  ^xv^-  6/-.r2-  ly^Ar/i^f^  14X  +  34^/  +  24, 
since  the  terms  involving  x  only  and  the  absolute  term  are  the 
same  as  in  the  above  expression,  we  may  assume  that  the  ex- 
pression 

=  ( JT  +  fly  -  2)  (.«r  +  /y  -^  3)  (x  4-  cy  +  4) 
=  .T*  +  (rt  4-  ^  -f  ^)  xy  +  Axf  +  B? 

-  JT*  +  (rt  +  2/!^  -  5^)  XV  +  C/ 

—  l4Jf  -  (I2rt  +  8^  —  6f)  J'  +  24; 
Hence  wc  get  the  three  equations  — 

( 

(3) 

From  which  we  easily  find  that 

a  =  —  2,  /^  =  1,  and  ^  =  3  ; 
Hence  the  factors  are 

(^  -  2j  -  2)  (j;  -h^  -  3)  (X  4-  3J'  r  4). 


(2)  ,7  +  2«^  -  sr  =  - 15    y 

(3)  I2fl  +  8^  -  6f  =  -  34  J 


3.  H.  J,  W.— A  property  of  jf  10,000  is  left  to  four  children 
aged  6,  8,  10,  and  12  years  respectively,  so  that  each  child  on 
attaining  his  majority  shall  receive  the  same  amount  of  money, 
compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 J  per  cent,  per  annum  bei.ng 
allowed.    What  is  the  amount  payable  to  each  ? 

The  amount  of  a  given  sum  in  pounds  at  compound  interest 

where  P  =  principal  in  pounds, 

R  =  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year, 
and  n  =  number  of  years. 
Let  rt,  df  c,  d  represent  the  four  shares ; 

Then,  /?  (i045)i«  =  3  (1-045)" 
=  MI-045P  =  '^(i-04S)'; 
^(ro45)"  =  «(i-o45)" 
:,  b  :=  a  (1045)*. 

^(1-045)"   =  a(l-045)» 
/.  c  =  a(ro45)*. 

d{vo^S?  =  «(i-045P 
,\  d  =  a  (ro45)«. 

But,  fl  +  ^  +  r  +  £/  =  ;^io,ooo 

.-.  a  +  {I'O^Sfa  +  (I045)*rr  +  (ro45)«rt  =  j^^io.ooo 

a[i  f  (I-04S)*  +  (1045)'  +  (I-045)']  =  ;fio,«» 

fl   [l     +     1-092025     +     (1092025)*    +     (1-092025)*]     =     ;f  10,000 
fl  [2*092025     +     1*192518600625     +     I '3022601248475 15625] 

=  /io,"ooo 

.-.  a  =  ;f  10,000 -f-4'586So37254725 15625 
=  ;f  16 -T- -007338885960756025 
=  £6^  -r  -0293555438430241 

£       £ 
=  2935554)6400000(2,180 
5871108 
528S920 
2935554 
23533660 
y484*31_ 
492280 


9845600(38. 

8806662 

I03S938 

12 

I2467256(4d. 
11742216 

725040 

First  share  =  ;f2,i8o  3s.  4^, 

b  =  a[voASf 
=  ro92025fX 
=  1-092025 

64 

436S100 
6552150 
2935554)<i98896oo(;i'2,38o 
587  no8 
n 178520 
8806662 
23718580 
23484432 
2341480 
20 


46829600(158, 
2935554 
17474060 
^77770 
2796290 

12 

3355^5480(1  Id. 
2935^554 
4199940 
?2355S4 
1204386 


Second  share  =  ;£'2j38o  15s.  ii|d. 
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c  =  a  (1-045)* 

5.  C.  Mann. — Solve  the  equation  : — 

=  1192518600625^ 

64 
4770074402500 

>/i+N/.+-3  =  ^"-- 

7155111603750 

(^Ilughes^  *  Examination  Questions. ') 

2935SS4  )7632i  I9044<*W<  ;f  2,599 

5871 108 

/          /-                    '2 

17610110 

^^  +  ^^  +  3  =  ^-^^ 

14677770 

29323404 

jrr  +  2  v/jT  +  >/j:  (JT  +  3)  +  2\/jr  -f  3  =  12 

26419986 
29034184 

n/jt  (jr  +  3)  +  2  V'jf  +  3  =  12-2  "^x  -  JT 

26419986 
2614 I 99 
20 

Squaring  each  side.] 

^  (*  +  3)  +  4  (^  +  3)  V^^  +  4  (^  +  3) 

52283960!  17s. 
2935554 

s=  144  +  4jr  +  x'  —  48  v^a:  —  24jr  +  4Jt  V'ar 

22928420 

J^-  +  3-^  +  4^  v^.^  +  12  vGr  +  4Jif  +  12 

201148778 
2379642 

=  144  +  4Jf  +  JT^  -  48  \/i  -  24a:  +  4J«:  \G 

12 

3Jr  +  12  V'i:'+  12  a  144  -  48  V^i  -  244P 

28555704(  9d. 
26419986 

3jf  +  24jr+  i2V'i  +  48\/x=r  144—12 

2i3';7i8 

27JC  +  6oV'i  a  132 

/.  Third  shirc  s  ;f2,599  17s.  9jd, 

x-^^'Vx  =  V 

d  ^  tf(ro40« 

«s    I '3022601 248475 15625/X 

s    1*3022601248 

64 

52090404902 
78135607488 

9 

2935554  )833446479872(  ;f  2,839 
5871108    . 

./^  -  db  V^496-io 
9 

24633567 
2.^484432 

.    ^  -  496db20>/496+  too 

'IgeMI 

81 

26846978 

_  596±20\/i6x  31 

26419986 

81 

426992 
20 

=  A(596i8ov/3T). 

8§3984o(2s. 
5871108 

2668732 

6.  A.  B.- Show  that  if 

12 

ay  "^  bx       (X  —  az       bt  -^  cy 

32024784(iod. 

c       "       b       ^       a     * 

2Q35554 

2662244 

thcnj=;|  =  ^.     {TodhunUr,) 

.'.  Fourth  share  =  ;f2,839  28.  io}d. 

;f      8.     d. 

First  Method. 

First  share      s  2,180    3    £^\ 

ay  ^  bx       ex  -^  as       b%  ^  cy 

Second  share  a  2,380  15  11 

Third  share     a  2,599  17    9; 
Fourth  share   ss  2,839    2  10 

c        "        b        ^        a 

c  {ay  -  bx)       b  {ex  —  az)       a  {bz  -  cy) 

;fio,ooo    0    0 

=     -     ^    -     -          ^          «         «» 

4.  J.  Guild.— Find  tf  and  *  that 

e{ay'-bz)-\'b{ex-'az)-\' a{bs--cy)  ,^    .  ^      „    , 
=s  -i-*i^ /^b^  +  a* ^ ^(Article  384.) 

;r»  +  <w*  +  IIj:  +  6 

and  4:5  +  *■***+  i4Jf  +  g^ 

aey  —  bcx  +  bex  --  abz  +  abz  ^  acy 

may  have  a  common  factor  of  the  fonn  jr'  +  Ajt  +  B. 

"    "                  i^3  +  ^*  +  a* 

(Itttermediate  Arts,  l88a) 

=  0; 

jr*  +  fljc5  +  IIJT  +  6)x^  +  ^j:*  +  MJt  +  8(1 

.  ay  —bx      ex—az       bz ---  ey 

j:»  +  flJC«+  IIJT  +  6 

•'•         ^        -        6        '-       tf     •-^' 

(^-fl)Jf*  +  3^+2 

As  the  common  factor  is  of  the  fonn  ,r*  +  AJt  +  B, 

Then,  ay  ^  bx  ^  o'\     • 
<:jir  —  OS  s  0  > 

.'.  (b  ^a)x^  =  a\  and  {b  -  a)  ^   I. 

bz  -^  cy  ^  oj 

^•-  +  3^  +  2)jr'  +  ajf2  +  ilx  +  6(;c  +  3 

V       jr-% 

x"  +  3^'  +  2.r 

fly  =  ^^-i   .'.  I  ■--  ^ 

(«-3)-»"^+  9Jf  +  6 

j:       z   \ 

.^  +  9'  +  6 

cx  =  ai,   .-.5- J 

^-3  =  3 

/.     fl   as   6. 

■  *=^».'. 

Wherefore,  fi  =  6,   and  i>  =  7. 

"ait" 
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Second  Method. 

Let  -  =  ^  =  -  =  A 

Then,  x  =  ap,  y  z^  bji,  a  -  cp^ 
ay  —  hx       abp  —  ahp 

c        '~  c 

ex  —  az  ^  otp  —  acp 


Hence,  if 


bz  —  cy       bcp  —  bcp 

a       ""  a         ""      > 

ay  —  bx       ex  —  <7g       bz—  ey 


X      y       z 


A'^/^. — The  Practical  Teacher  is  usually  ready  on  the 
26th  or  27th  of  the  month. 


f  nicttcal^eebljeto0rh  in  dkmeittarn  S^gols. 

BY   MISS  J.   W.   WARREN, 

Inspect ress  of  Needlework  to  the  Leicester  School  Board. 

Referring  again  to  the  'join'  in  hemming  let  me 
suggest  the  details  as  follows :  when  the  first  join  is 
determined  upon  let  the  child  undo  7iot  Jialf  a  stitch, 
•  but  one,  two  or  more ;  she  will  then  learn  practically  what 
the  teacher  means  by  the  process  described  last  month, 
viz.,  *With  your  needle  place  the  end  of  cotton 
between  the  hem  fold.'  This  being  done  rightly  by 
every  child  in  class,  have  the  needle  first  pointed  then 
put  through  the  hem  fold,  exactly  as  in  the  diagram 
given  :  at  this  point  again  make  a  minute  examination 
of  each  child's  work.  Also  sketch  on  black  board  the 
diagram.  Some  children  more  readily  take  instruction 
by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  The  thumb  must  prevent 
the  new  end  from  slipping  right  through ;  the  ends 
should  be  seen,  after  the  stitches  have  been  done  to 
secure  them ;  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting  strength 
at  first.  Later  on  the  child  will  of  course  learn  to 
conceal  them  without  slipping  them  under  too  far  to 
be  caught,  but  at  first  on  no  account  demand  this. 

Before  a  garment  is  begun  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
a  little  practice  in  hemming  across  the  threads,  or  else 
the  pinafore  curves,  &c.,  will  be  very  poorly  done. 
Spare  a  month  of  your  year  for  this,  and  you  can  at 
the  same  time  use  up  the  thousand  and  one  cuttings 
that  will  have  accumulated  from  time  to  time;  the 
material  too  might  now  vary — calico,  holland,  print. 

We  can  now  go  on  to  the  seam  stitch,  one  of  the 
easiest  though  the  most  abused  stitches  in  the  schedule. 
Upon  Sheet  III.  will  be  found  the  drill. 

Plan, — If  you  cannot  get  striped  calico  provide  each 
child  with  two  pieces  of  foolscap  paper,  fixed  as  for  a 
seam,  about  two  stitches  worked.  Now  by  pattern  and 
explanation  direct  them  to  put  the  needle  through  from 
behind  upon  the  blue  line,  which  I  will  suppose  runs 
downwards  in  your  pieces.  When  the  pieces  are  loosely 
sewn  together  by  this  means  cut  tacking  thread  and 
pull  them  apart ;  the  hidden  line  will  be  plainly  seen 
to  run  straight S^^om  back  to  front,  and  the  slope  above 
will  be  sufficiently  exaggerated  to  convince  the  child 
at  a  glance  of  the  difference  in  shape  between  hem  and 
seam  stitch  (see  diagram).  One  lesson  will  be  enough 
with  the  paper.  Of  course  it  is  to  serve  but  the  one 
purpose  named  above — to  show  direction.  Be  pre- 
l)ared  the  next  work-day  with  a  few  beautifully  done 
specimens  from  upper  standards ;  pass  these  round  the 
class^  calling  attention  to  size  and  slope  of  stitch.     I 


have  fbund  this  an  unfailing  means  of  stimulating  to 
excellence  of  work.  (In  fact  so  important  do  I  con- 
sider it  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  working  my  own 
specimens  when  out  of  those  required.) 

When  these  have  been  thoroughly  looked  into  dis- 
tribute prepared  unbleached  calico  specimens  not 
begun — needles  threaded  with  red  cotton. 

Holding  thtwork, — Pick  it  up  as  in  hemming  (by 
the  way,  the  specimen  should  be  longer  than  the  length 
of  hand  from  finger  tip  to  wrist).  The  five  inch  piece  is 
scarcely  sufficient,  as  one  of  the  first  things  you  must 
teach  is  to  hold  a  small  piece  between  finger  and 
thumb,  and  the  rest  under  the  hand,  the  idea 
of  keeping  this  part  abpve  the  fork  of  finger  and 
thumb  is  entirely  without  common  sense  or  reason, 
and  leads  to  very  faulty  work  in  garments ;  even  in  the 
specimen  time  it  gets  in  the  way  of  cotton,  needle,  and 
eyes.  Do  not  let  a  stitch  be  done  until  you  are  satisfied 
with  this  left-hand  practice. 

Beginning, — Going  on  the  knowledge  that  a  go  3d 
teacher  reduces  rules  to  a  minimum,  we  will  have  the 
needle  picked  up  and  held  as  for  seaming,  but,  instead 
of  pulling  it  in  at-  the  back,  with  the  needle's  point 
tipped  forwards,  put  it  through  only  the  front  fold  for 
a  start,  pull  carefully  until  the  end  is  the  same  length 
as  when  you  fasten  on  in  hemming,  now  with  several 
stitches,  six  at  least,  pass  your  needle  under  this  end 
pull  these  stitches  tighter  than  usual ;  you  have  now 
begun  on  the  seaming. 

With  all  these  precautions  you  can  now  fairly  launch 
upon  your  actual  work,  but  do  not  let  your  pupils  set 
even  two  stitches  by  themselves  ;  though  the  thing  is  so 
simple,  it  can  be  done  badly  without  proper  precau- 
tions. Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Seaming  Drill,  the 
first  order  says  '  Push  the  needle  to  its  middle,'  when 
there  the  forefinger  and  thumb  should  assist  in  com- 
pleting the  stitch,  the  thimble  doing  an  undue  share 
will  cause  the  needle  to  rock  to  and  fro — this  is  a 
common  fault  in  seaming.  I  have  said  'curve  the 
hand '  in  preference  to  *  raise  the  elbow  ;'  the  effect  is 
raising  of  elbow,  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  I 
give  as  being  more  immediately  under  the  child's  eye. 
Now  as  to  depth  of  stitch  from  the  top  of  the  fold, 
too  little  is  much  the  worse  fault,  and  a  thread 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  The  child  should  be 
taught  to  put  the  point  just  out  of  sight  and  no 
more;  this  simple  plan  will  eflfectually  prevent  the 
split  seaming  one  so  often  sees,  where  the  one  thread 
gauge  is  taught.  Seaming  should  always  occupy  a 
shorter  time  (I  mean  duration  of  lesson)  than  hem- 
ming, for  though  easy  to  get  exact  it  is  much  more 
trying  to  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm,  as  the  elbow 
must  be  lifted  from  its  normal  position  the  whole 
time;  directly  it  is  allowed  to  drop  from  weariness 
or  any  other  cause  we  get  a  puckered  seam,  and  no 
amount  of  scolding  will  rectify  this ;  it  is  better  to 
leave  cff  at  once — confessing  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
thoughtless  teacher,  not  of  a  careless  child. 

What  is  true  of  hemming  is  even  more  true  of  seam- 
ing, that  to  work  in  a  line  with  the  selvedge  is  best ; 
the  reverse  way  causes  the  stitches  to  sink  deep  into 
the  material,  thus  their  regularity  is  impaired.  In 
closing  these  directions  on  this  stitch  I  will  just  observe 
that  the  selvedge  should  always  be  cut  oft'  for  beginners. 

I  do  not  explain  the  join  in  this  Standard's  work,  as 
it  will  occur  with  Standard  II.  Next  month  I  hope 
to  give  patterns  of  suitable  garnientsto  be  worked,  and 
finish  the  felling  specimen. 
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A.    Shows  hemming  on  striped  calico,  very  easy  to  fix. 


~  / 


>^       Mf       ,^    ^^ 


^7^-^-^  ^^/y^ . 


^^  ^'  J'  ^ 


B     I 


B.    Shows  hemming  on  dolled  calico^  very  diflicult  to  ^^, 


^^=^^^^-^-^/  /  w*  ^  /  ^  ^  ^/  ''-^ — m 


Ct    Shows  the  exact  stitch  to  be  taken  in  a  join  in  hemming,  the  hem  is  lifted  in  this  sketch  to  show  the  underneath. 


(To  bi  continued,) 
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piNG,    JWERRY    BELLS. 

(Christmas  Carol.) 


Music  by  T.  Cramptos. 
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®rd  fearing:    %\t  fnparatian   0f 

BY  JOSEPH   H.   COWHAM,   F.G.S., 
i»/tfj/irr  <?/  Method:    Westminster   Training  College,  S, IV, 

The  following  topics  have  already  been  discussed  in 
previous  chapters  on. Oral  Teaching : — The  matter  of  a 
lesson  and  its  arrangement  in  a  series  of  stages  following 
each  other  in  logical  sequence ;  the  method  by  which 
each  item  of  information  is  brought  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupil;  how  the  effort  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  may  be  made  a  means  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  training ;  the  best  method  of  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  most  effective  modes 
of  reply  on  the  part  of  the  class.  To  these  essential 
conditions  of  successful  oral  teaching  there  remains  to 
be  considered  the  manner,  speech,  and  tact  of  the 
teacher,  and  th^  discipline  and  intelligence  of  the 
class. 

(A)  Manner  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Earnestness. — ^This  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites of  a  good  teacher.  He  must  feel  that  the  success 
of  his  lesson  is  an  object  worthy  his  best  effort ;  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  fail,  for  that  will  rob  him  of  that 
confidence  in  his  own  power  which  is  essential  to 
success ;  he  ought  to  experience  after  every  lesson 
that  the  satisfaction  arising  from  successful  and  faith- 
ful effort  is  one  of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  his  school 
life.  The  enthusiasm  and  evident  enjoyment  with 
which  he  opens  out  each  new  stage  in  his  lesson,  and 
the  interest  which  he  throws  around  the  entire  effort, 
are  readily  communicated  to  his  pupils,  amongst  whom 
in  this  way  a  corresponding  interest  and  effort  are 
awakened  and  sustained. 

No  amount  of  information,  of  careful  preparation,  or 
of  material  for  illustration  will  avail  if  the  teacher  be 
lacking  in  earnestness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  teachers  whose  information  is  limited,  who, 
nevertheless,  aided  by  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
manner,  arouse  their  classes  to  successful  effort  in  a 
marked  degree.  When,  however,  a  wide  knowledge 
and  an  abundance  of  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  an 
earnest  teacher  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
successful  teaching  are  secured. 

2.  Activity. — An  amount  of  bodily  movement  is 
necessary  in  the  effort  of  teaching.  Having  taken  up 
a  position  from  whence  he  can  command  a  view  of  his 
entire  class,  the  teacher,  whilst  maintaining  this  place 
for  the  mostT  part,  should  allow  himself  a  certain 
freedom  of  departure  from  that  position  ;  on  no  ac- 
count, however,  should  he  move  towards  his  scholars 
until  he  is  almost  in  contact  with  those  in  the  front 
row,  neither  should  he  move  from  side  to  side  without 
directly  facing  any  portion  of  his  class. 

The  mental  activity  of  the  teacher  is  of  high 
value  for  the  purposes  of  class  teaching,  and  when  it 
exists  there 'will  be  sufficient  bodily  movement.  He 
who  without  hesitation  gauges  the  condition  of  his 
class  from  the  statements  they  make,  or  from  their 
look  of  mute  enquiry ;  he  who  can  immediately  turn 
either  their  answers  or  their  silence  to  effective  ac- 
count; he  who  takes  in  the  mental  condition  of  each 
scholar  at  a  glance,  and  who  applies  the  stimulus 
necessary  for  successful  effort ;  the  one  whose  mind  is 
thus  mentally  active,  he  is  the  teacher  most  likely  to 


be  successful  in  arousing  and  keeping  a  state  of  mental 
activity  in  his  class.  Under  such  a  teacher  no  pupil 
feels  at  liberty  to  be  inert,  all  feel  that  they  must  do 
their  utmost  to  succeed,  not  so  much  however  from 
fear  of  the  consequences  following  indifference  and 
failure  on  their  part,  as  from  a  feeling  of  symi>athy 
with  the  mental  brightness  and  activity  of  the  teacher, 
imitated  and  reflected  throughout  the  class. 

3.  Thorough,  patient,  and  considerate.— Whilst 
bodily  activity  and^mental  brightness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  are  ofhigh  value  in  stimulating  the  children 
to  intellectual  effort,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
children  do  not  all  acquire  knowledge  at  the  same  rate, 
hence  with  some  members  of  the  class  it  will  be  needful 
to  repeat,  with  others  to  correct,  and  all  will  be  benefitted 
by  a  well-conducted  review.  Repetition,  correction, 
and  general  review,  however,  may  be  eflfected  without 
in  any  way  reflecting  upon  the  pupil  who  is  slow,  and 
without  wearying  those  who  are  naturally  quick.  Let 
the  clever  state  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  dull,  and 
do  not  suppose  that  the  patience  and  effort  necessary 
to  inform  the  weak  are  wasted  upon  the  strong,  for 
these  frequently  need  to  repeat  that  which  they  readily 
gain  in  order  to  prevent  its  rapid  loss. 

(B)  The  Teacher's  Language  and  Voice. 

The  youthful  teacher  should  spare  no  pains  to  gain 
the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  simple  and  correct 
speech,  for  next  in  value  to  the  power  of  imparting  ideas 
is  that  of  clothing  them  in  correct  language.  Children 
are  great  imitators,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  mani- 
fest than  in  the  efforts  they  put  forth  to  copy  the  style 
of  speech,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  very  words  of  their 
teacher.  The  oral  lesson  partakes,  more  than  any 
other  school  efforts,  of  the  purely  conversational  form 
of  speech,  and  is  the  exercise  which  allows  the  mast 
natural  use  of  language.  Thought  is  being  awakened 
and  knowledge  is  being  acquired,  thus  the  necessity 
for  new  language  is  being  experienced.  It  is  at  this 
time  especially  imix)rtant  that  the  most  apt  and  suit- 
able terms  should  be  introduced,  for  the  assocfations 
of  ideas  with  language  now  being  formed  are  likely  to 
be  both  permanent  and  valuable.  Correct  speech  is 
acquired  by  practice,  and  tends  to  become  habitual 
in  those  who  use  it.  To  form  the  habit  the  learner 
should  seize  every  opportunity  of  conversing  with  those 
who  speak  well.  I-X)ose  and  slovenly  forms  of  speech 
when  indulged  in  frequently  cannot  be  discarded  at 
will ;  they  are  almost  sure  to  manifest  themselves  during 
the  progress  of  a  lesson,  particularly  when  full  effort  of 
thought  is  otherwise  occupied.  Reading  choice  books 
will  be  helpful  to  clear  and  simple  statement,  but 
nothing  short  of  actual  practice  after  excellent  models 
can  give  facility  in  correct  speech. 

An  agreeable  voice  is  a  gift,  and  its  possessor  is  to 
be  congratulated.  By  acquiring  however  a  variety  in 
expression,  a  voice  less  favoured  may  be  made  in  a 
measure  attractive.  On  no  account  should  the  voice 
be  raised  to  an  unnatural  pitch,  or  assume  a  slow  and 
monotonous  drawl. 

(C)  Tact. 

This  is  a  term  of  wide  meaning.  It  is,  however, 
specially  applied  to  the  abihty  a  good  teacher  manifests 
in  readily  and  successfully  dealing  with  difficulties 
which  arise  during  the  course  of  a  lesson,  and  which 
cannot  be  anticipated.  These  unforeseen  circumstances 
afford  the  best  tests  of  teaching  ability.  Tact  in  this 
sense  is  the  result  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject 
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under  discussion,  a  thorough  insight  into  the  child's 
mode  of  thought,  and  an  ability  to  utilise  the  wider 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  teacher  in  order  success- 
fully to  deal  with  an  uneijtpected  line  of  thought  started 
by  some  member  of  the  class.  Tact  in  managing  is 
as  important  as  tact  in  teaching.  During  the  giving 
of  a  lesson  this  form  of  tact  is  seen  when  the  teacher 
secures  the  entire  attention  of  his  class  by  the  constant 
demand  which  his  glance  requires  to  effort,  by  the 
judicious  distribution  of  his  questions,  and  by  the 
interest  which  his  subject  arouses  and  his  manner 
secures.  These  should  be  the  chief  aids  to  discipline 
which  the  teaclier  introduces  during  the  course  of  his 
lesson.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  mar  the  effect  of 
a  lesson  than  frequent  interruptions  for  the  purpose 
of  individual  reproof. 

(D)  The  Intelligence  of  the  Class. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  always  be  twofold — 
(i)  To  impart  information,  and  to  lead  the  children 
to  gain  knowledge ;  (2)  To  secure  the  exercise  and 
the  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

The  latter  result  is  by  far  the  most  important.  This 
truth  has  constantly  been  urged  throughout  the  preced- 
ing chapters.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  recall,  by 
a  brief  summary,  the  powers  of  intellect  which  the 
teacher  should  recognise  and  train,  and  the  means 
most  likely  to  secure  their  successful  training. 

1.  By  bringing  objects  and  experiments  wherever 
])ossible  before  the  scholars,  in  order  to  stimulate 
and  direct  their  observing  powers. 

2.  By  arranging  the  matter  taught  so  that  either 
by  the  associations  of  similarity,  contrast,  and  logical 
sequence,  or  by  repetition  and  revisions  aided  by 
an  aroused  interest,  the  memory  may  be 
exercised  and  strengthened. 

3.  By  means  of  graphic  descriptions,  assisted  by 
l)icture  and  model,  to  lead  children  to  re  group  their 
mental  images,  and  to  realize  knowledge  which  is 
outside  and  be\ond  their  actual  exi)erience.  In  this 
way  the  imagination  may  be  aroused  and 
developed. 

4.  By  taking  the  knowledge  which  children  learn  by 
the  eifort  of  direct  observation,  and  which  they  retain 
by  the  action  of  memory,  together  with  that  they 
secure  by  the  effort  of  imagination,  and  by  classify- 
ing this  knowledge  to  lead  them  to  discover  generalized 
and  abstract  truths.  In  this  way  our  scholars  are 
gradually  conducted  towards  and  into  those  processes 
of  thought  termed  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning. 

{To  he  continued,) 

'rtTobtl  Jinsfoers  t0  f  upil  f  earners' 
(Pfamination  papers. 

October  20M,  1888. 
END    Of"TiRST   year. 

(  Three  hours  and  a  half  allowed.) 
Arithmetic 

BOYS  ONLY. 
{Do  three  qtustions  only,  including  question  4,  if  you  can.) 

1.  Simplify  :^ 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  5*08,  3-175,  and  09  by  the  difference  of 
74709  and  73-04, 


3.  Reduce  £3  4s.   5 Jd.  to  the  decimal  of  ;^i  i  5s.  y^d.,  and 
find  the  value  of  '0025  of  £3  6s.  8d. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  '\  =  \,  and 
find  in  pence  the  difference  between  '333  and  •;J  of  ^8  6s.  8d. 


(0 


(2) 


(3) 


?of5iV-iof  4iV_±jrV  of7TV 
_  *  X  «  -  J  X  H  +  tV  ^  W 

=  (2A  -  2  A  +  sA)  X  M^ 
_    442  -  858  +  93S 
*"  ^         2431 
«  SA'A  X  143 
=  745iV  Ans. 

5-08 


74709 

73-04 

"T669) 


3175 
•09 
8-345(5-  Ans, 
8-345 

'0225  o(£i  6s.  8d. 
=  Tfo  X  V 

=  2d.  Ans. 


_/3  4s.  Sid. 

£11  5s.  7i<i. 
=  tWA 
=  * 
=  '^85714.  Ans. 

(4)  If  i  be  converted  into  a  decimal  it  is  found  to  be  -i  recunrin^ 
or  •!  ;  while  }  is  -3  recurring.      But  i  is  the  same  as  J  .'.  3 

=  i- 

•333  X  £S\  =  ;^277S  =  £?  ^S^  ^^ 
•3  X  JSi  =  i  X  V  =  V  =  £^  '5s.  6id. 

Diflf.  =  Jd.  Ans, 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

{Do  three  questions  only,  including  Question  4,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Find  the  value  of  759  acres  at  £2  lis.  9d.  per  acre  (by 
Practice). 

2.  Make  out  the  following  bill  : — 

I, coo  yards  of  calico,  at  J^d.  per  yard  ; 
220  doz.  reels  of  cotton,  at  5id.  per  doz.  reels  ; 
76  packets  of  needles  at  3jd.  per  packet ; 
250  bags,  at  5s.  4d.  per  score. 

3.  Make  out  the  following  account  of  receipts  and  expendi* 
lure,  and  strike  the  balance  :— 

A  shopkeeper  receives  on  Monday,  ;£3  14s.  8d  ;  on  Tuesday, 
£S  "s-  9i^'  »  o"  Wednesdav,  £7  16s.  4d.  ;  on  Thursday, 
£S  los.  8d.  ;  on  Friday,  £6  14s.  3jd.  ;  and  on  Saturday, 
;f26  8s.  3d.  His  weekly  household  expenditure  has  been 
£3  17s.  lojd.,  and  he  has  paid  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£2J  8s.  4d.  ;  the  balance  in  favour  carried  forward  the  previous 
week  was  £1$  I  is.  4d.  What  will  be  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  week  ? 

4.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  135219  and  132753, 
and  show  that  no  other  number  can  be  the  greatest  common 

measure. 

• 

(I)  £      s.  d. 

los.  =  J  ;^  759    o 


IS.  8d.  =  i  of  los. 
id.  =  ,V  of»'s.  8d. 


1518  o 

379  10 

63  5 

3  3 


o  =  value  of  759  at  ;£■!  each. 

2 

o  =  „  £2     „ 

o  =  „  los.     „ 

o  =  „  is.8d.„ 

3  =^  ..  ^^      M 


(2) 


114, 


Mrs.  Jones, 


3  =  value  of  759  at 
^  jf2  IIS.  9d, 

Oxford  Street, 

London,  Oct.  20th,  1888. 


Bought  of  Brown  &  Robinson. 
31 


I  coo  yards  calico,  at  7id.  per  yard 
220  doz.  reels  cotton,  at  J^d.  per  doz. 


76  packets  needles,  at  3|d.  per  pkt. 
250  bags,  at  5s.  4d.  per  score 


d. 
o 
10 

9 
8 


40  16    3    Ans, 
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521 


(3) 


Receipts. 

I 

s. 

d. 

3  14 

8 

5 

II 

9i 

7 

16 

4 

S 

10 

8 

6 

14 

3i 

26 

8 

3 

15 

II 

4 

71 

7 

JL 

Payments. 

£  s.   d. 

3  17  loj 

37  «    4 

4'  6    2^ 


Balance  in  favour  = 
;f30  IS.  i^d.  Ans. 


(4) 


>32753)i352i9(i 
132753 
2466)132753(53 
12330 
9453 
739S 

2055)2466(1 
2055 

^^w       .  4")2o55(S 

G.C.M.  =  411.  Ans,  2055 

411  measures  both  132,753  and  135,219.  For  it  measures 
itself,  and  it  measures  any  multiple  ot  itself,  as  2,055.  ^^  ^^^ 
measures  2,055  +  itself,  or  2,466.  It  also  measures  any  mul- 
tiple of  2,466  +  2,055  ^^  ^32,753.  It  also  measures  132,735 
+  2,466  or  135,219.  Therefore,  it  measures  both  132,753  and 
^35.219. 

Now  every  common  measure  of  two  numbers  measures  their 
difference.  .'.  every  common  measure  of  these  two  numbers 
measures  2,466  and  132,753.  Similarly,  every  commbn  measure 
of  2,466  and  132,753  is  a  common  measure  of  their  difi'erence 
as  2,055.  Therefore,  every  common  measure  of  132,753  and 
U5>2i9  is  a  measure  of  2,055.  ^^  is,  therefore,  a  common 
measure  of  2,055  and  2,466.  And  it  is  also  a  common  measure 
of  their  diflference  as  411.  But  no  number  greater  than  41 1  can 
measure  Itself.  Therefore  411  is  the  G.C.M.  of  132,753  and 
I35»2I9. 

Grammar. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(^Answer  questions  i  and  2,  and  one  other  question,) 

!•  On  some  fond  breast  the  farting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 
EUn  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
E'en  in  onr  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
Point  out  the  subject,  predicate,  and  other  parts  of  each  of 
the  sentences  contained  in  this  verse. 

2.  Pftrse  the  words  printed  in  italic  in  Question  i, 

3.  Show  the  meaning  of  the  Bnal  syllable  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  and  give  in  each  case  two  other  examples  of 
words  similarly  formed  :— 

YAngdomt  Strcam/f/,  Goodness, 

Lead^/i,  Stormy,  Hard/j^, 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Mood  in  Grammar  ?  Show  by  examples 
how  to  distinguish  the  various  moods,  and  what  is  the  use  of  the 
distinction  ? 

(0 

(a)  5i//y.— The  parting  soul 
Pred.—rtWp 

C?<5/".  (/rl^/.)  — on  some  fond  breast. 

(b)  Sudj.— The  closing  eye 
Pred. — requires 

Ofy\ — some  pious  drops. 

(c)  Sufy\ — The  voice  of  Nature 
Pred, — cries 

Ext,  o/Frcd.-~eyen  from  the  tomb. 

(d)  SubJ. — ^Their  wonted  fires 
yV£'^/.— live 

Ext,  of  Fred ^ — even  in  our  ashes. 

(2)  Some — indef.  numeral  adj.,  qualg.  breast, 
parting — participial  adj.  of  qual.,  qualg.  soul, 
relies — verb,  reg.,  intrans.,   act.,   indie,  pres.,  agreeing 

with  soul, 
reqt/ires-'verh,  reg.,  trans.,  act.,  iodic,  pres.,  3rd  sing., 

agreeing  with  eye. 
«wi— adj.  of  degree,  modifying  the  phrase,  *  from  the 

tomb.' 
oiir — pronoun,  pers.,  ist  plur.,  com.,  poss.  case,  gov.  by 

as/ies, 
Vfjnted—2Ldj,  of  quality,  qualg.  y^^-/. 
VOU  VIIL 


(3)  -dom — state  ;  dukedom,  princedom. 
•en — made  of;  golden,  earthen, 
-^/—(diminutive)  little  ;  ringlet,  rivulet. 

•y — the  adjective  form  of  the  noun ;  windy,  rainy. 
-M^jj— denoting  abstract  quality ;  kindness,  wickedness. 
•fy — like ;  worldly,  daily. 

(4)  Mood  is  the  form  of  the  verb  used  to  denote  the  mode  or 
manner  in  which  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  is  presented  to 
the  mind.  An  expression  may  be  direct,  or  a  question  may  be 
asked.  The  verb  is  then  said  to  be  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  as, 
I  went;  Did  he  go?  If  a  command  is  given^  as.  Stand  still; 
Run  away,  the  Mood  is  said  to  be  Imperative.  If  a  condition 
is  named,  or  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  supposition  expressed,  as.  If 
I  go ;  Unless  he  come,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  Conditional 
or  Subjunctive  Mood.  If  the  form  of  the  verb  is  used  which 
denotes  an  action  or  state  without  reference  to  the  agent,  as,  to 
run  ;  to  walk,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  Infinitive  Mood. 

Geog^raphy. 

nOYS   AND  GIRLS. 

{Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Explain  the  terms  'watershed'  and  '  river- basin,*  and 
illustrate  yt^ur  explanation  by  examples  from  the  North  of 
England  or  from  British  North  America. 

2.  Name  the  principal  industries  which  have  risen  upon  the 
Northumberland,  South  Lancashire,  and  Warwickshire  coal- 
fields, and  point  out  the  natural  causes  of  the  growth  of  those 
industries. 

3.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  Ireland. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  Oban,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Port 
Jackson,  Brisbane,  New  Westminster,  and  Ottawa. 

5.  Write  a  short  letter,  as  from  a  settler  in  north-west  Canada, 
to  a  friend  in  England,  descriptive  of  his  life  and  occupations  in 
the  summer  months. 

6.  Draw  a  map  (physical  and  political)  of — 

(a)  England   (south   of  a  line  drawn  from   Bristol  to 
Yarmouth) ; 
or,  (b)  The  Dominion    of   Canada   (west    of   the    Rocky 

Mountains) ; 
or,  (c)  The  Colony  of  Victoria. 

(i)  'Watershed  *  means  '  water  parting,'  and  is  the  high  land 
which  separates  two  *  river  basins,'  or  series  of  river  basins. 
*  River-basin '  is  the  whole  of  the  land  drained  by  a  river  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  Pennine  Chain  is  the  chief  watershed  of  the  North  of 
England.  It  divides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea 
from  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Irish  Sea.  [Draw  sketch 
map.]  But  the  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  and  Ouse,  have  each  their 
own  basin.  The  Tyne  is  separated  from  the  Wear  by  the 
rising  ground,  of  which  Kilhope  Law  and  Pontop  Pike  are  the 
highest  points.  The  Wear  is  separated  from  the  Tees  by  the 
slightly  rising  ground  extending  across  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Durham.  The  Tees  is  separated  from  the  Ouse  by  a  spur 
of  the  Pennine  Chain. 

(2)  Northumberland. — Shipbuilding,  iron  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery, engine  building,  chemical  manufactures. 

South  Lancashire, — Cotton  manufactures,  silk,  machinery, 
iron,  glass,  chemical  manufactures. 

Warwickshire. — Iron  of  every  kind,  electro-plated  and  fancy 
goods. 

In  Northumberland  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  .the 
presence  of  good  rivers,  especially  the  Tyne,  and  the  fact  that 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  locomotive,  accouit  for  most  of  the 
manufactures. 

In  Lancashire  the  facts  are  somewhat  similar.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  nearest  coalfield  to  the  chief  port  at  which  cotton  is 
imported. 

In  Wanoickshire  coal  and  iron  are  also  present  together,  but 
the  absence  of  any  river  will  account  for  the  fact  that  only 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  iron. 

(3)  Ireland  may  be  described  as  oval  in  shape,  having  a 
much-indented  western  coast.  Its  surface-  consists  of  a  great 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  mountains^  Uie  greatest  eleva- 
tion being  in  the  West.  The  chief  mountains  are  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  in  Co.  Down ;  the  mountains  ef  Antrim,  Donegal, 
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Mayo  (includiog  Mount  Nephin,  and  the  Connemara  Mountains) ; 
the  Kerry  Mountains,  consisting  of  several  parallel  ranges,  one 
of  which  (the  Ma<^llicttddy's  Reeks)  has  Curian  Tual,  the 
loftiest  point  in  Ireland ;  the  Knockmeledown  Mountains,  and 
the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  are  in 
the  interior.  The  rivers  are  sluggish,  and,  with  ^e  exceptbn  of 
the  Shannon,  220  miles  long,  of  little  commercial  importance. 
The  chief  are  the  Shannon,  Liffey,  Bandon,  Lee,  Blackwater, 
Barrow,  Suir,  Slaney,  Bbyne,  Bann,  Foyle.  The  chief  lakes 
are  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  in  the  course  of  the  Shannon ;  Neagh, 
Corrib,  Mask,  Erne,  and  Killamey,  the  latter  noted  for  tlwir 
beauty.  The  northern  and  western  shores  are  lofty,  wild, 
rocky,  and  barren.  The  Giants*  Causeway,  a  series  of  basiltic 
rocks,  is  found  in  the  north.  Achil  Head  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  W.  The  chief  openings  are  Loughs  Foyle  and 
Swilly  in  the  N. ;  Sligo  Bay,  Donegal  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Dingle 
Bay,  Mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  Kenmare  Bay,  in  the  W.  ; 
Cork  Harbour,  Youghal  Harbour,  Waterford  Harbour,  in  the 
S. ;  Belfast  Lough,  Strangford  Lough,  Carlingford  Lough, 
Dundalk  Bay,  Dm>lin  Bay,  and  Wexford  Harbour,  in  the  East. 

(4)  Ohatiy  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay,  protected  by  the 
Island  of  Kerrara,  in  the  Firth  of  Lome.  A  great  centre  for  the 
excursion  traffic  during  the  summer  months  to  the  Western 
Highlands  and  islands. 

Dundee^  on  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Ta^,  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, noted  for  its  manufactures  of  iute,  hnen,  and  hemp,  and  as 
the  chief  British  centre  for  the  whale  fishery. 

Aberdeen,  a  city  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  built  of  ffranite,  which  is  largely  found  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  noted  for  its  University,  and  its  manufacture  of 
tweeds. 

Piort  Jackson^  an  inlet  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  forms 
an  excellent  natural  harbour.  Sydney,  the  capital,  stands  on 
its  southern  shores. 

Brisbafie,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of 
Queensland,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Has  a  population  of 
about  35,000. 

New  Westminster,  situated  some  distance  up  the  Fraser  River 
in  British  Columbia.  Chief  industries,  coal  mining  and  salmon 
fishing. 

Ottawa^  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  river 
Ottawa,  a  tributarv  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  ana  the  Ottawa.  Is  a  well-built  city,  and  the 
chief  centre  of  the  lumber  trade. 

(5)  Manitoba, 

May'ist,  1888. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Our  long  winter  has  now  passed,  and  the  spring,  or 
rather  the  summer — for  there  is  very  little  spring— has  burst 
upon  us  all  at  once.  The  winter  has  been  occupied  in  cutting 
timber,  in  making  comfortable  the  log  house  which  we  had  just 
time  to  erect  before  the  snow  fell.  Now  we  are  hard  at  work 
with  the  virgin  soil.  The  presence  of  the  stumps  of  trees  and 
their  roots  makes  pk>ughing  a  difficult  task.  We  are  at  it  early 
and  late.  There  is  no  time  for  idling,  for  upon  our  work  this 
spring  will  largely  depend  our  future  success.  We  have  already 
got  several  acres  cleared,  and  while  some  of  us  are  guiding  the 
plough  others  are  following  with  the  harrow  and  the  seed.  The 
heat  is  much  greater  than  m  the  old  country,  and  the  com  will 
ripen  sooner.  Wlien  reai)ed  we  shall  have  tne  threshing  to  do, 
and  what  is  the  least  profitable  of  all  we  shall  have  many  miles 
to  take  it  before  we  can  dispose  of  it  to  advantage.  However, 
the  population  is  growing,  avilization  is  extending,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  mav  hope  to  have  a  branch  of  the  great  Canadian 
Pacific  carried  along  our  valley.  Our  prospects  are  good,  and 
if  you  can  rough  it  for  a  year  or  two  you  had  better  come  out 
here. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Farxxer. 

History. 

BOVS  AND  r.lRLS. 
(Ansioer  tiw  questions  only,) 

1.  Who  were  Athelstan,  Ethelred,  Edmund,  and  Harold? 
What  arc  the  principal  facts  known  concerning  them  ? 

2.  Explain  the  terms  Witan  gemot.  Sheriff,  Alderman,  and 
Hundred. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  invasion';  of  the  Ds^nes, 


4.  Name  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  sdiool  or 
home,  associated  with  early  English  history  before  the  Conguest. 
either  by  name  or  by  history,  and  give  some  explanation  of  such 
name  or  historical  event. 

(i)  Four  Saxon  kings  of  England.  The  £acts  known  are  as 
follows :  — 

Athelstan  (925—940)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
He  defeated  the  Danes  at  Brunanbuig,  937,  and  annexed 
Northumbria.  He  also  subjugated  West  Wales  (Devon  and 
Cornwall).  Some  historians  speak  of  him  as  '  the  first  King  of 
England.' 

Kthelred  (979^1016).  The  Unreadv.  Adopted  the  expedient 
of  buying  off,  instead  of  fighting,  the  Danes.  He  imposed 
Danegelt  for  the  purpose.  In  looa  he  ordered  a  general  maaaacie 
of  the  Danes  in  England.  Among  others,  the  sister  of  Sweyn, 
King  of  Denmark,  was  killed.  Sweyn  then  ravaged  England, 
and  Ethelred  fled  to  France.  He  returned  at  the  death  of 
Sweyn,  but  died  in  10 16. 

Edmund  (1016).  Son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Af^ 
several  battles  he  shared  the  country  with  Swevn  s  son  Canute, 
but  reigned  only  seven  months,  when  all  England  came  under 
Danish  rule. 

Harold,  eldest  soi>  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  Witan  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Immediately  on  his  accession  he  had  to  repel  an  attack  by 
Harold  Hardradu,  King  of  Norway,  and  his  brother  Tosdg, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  summoned  south  to  meet  William,  Duke  of  Nomuuidy. 
whom  he  met  at  Senlac,  near  Hastings,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain,  io56. 

(a)  The  Saxon  Witan^gemoi  (Assembly  of  wise  men)  con- 
sisted of  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Aldermen,  and  the 
Danes  of  superior  rank.  It  was  convened  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide.  It  elected  the  king,  had  the  power  of  making 
laws,  concluding  treaties,  levying  taxes,  raising  land  and  sea 
forces,  and  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  countC]r  generally. 
It  was  an  aristocratic  body,  the  common  people  having  in  u  no 
representative. 

Sheriff  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  shire-reeve.  His 
duties  were  executive,  he  being  the  chief  officer  of  the  shire-mote, 
the  county  court  of  justice. 

An  alderman  was  a  Saxon  noble  of  the  highest  grade,  ranking 
next  io  royalty.  To  the  eorls  the  executive  government  vas 
entrusted. 

Hundred;  a  division  of  a  county  (consisting  probably  of  a 
hundred  free  families)  having  a  court  of  its  own  irith  a  general 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  a£Mrs  of  the  district 

(i)  The  Danes  were  piratical  seMovers  from  Norway,  Sweden 
anaDenmark.  They  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Egbert  was  ended  took  up  their  winter 
Quarters  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  In  871  they  murdered 
St  Edmund  king  of  East  Anglia.  Ethelred  and  Alfred  defeated 
them  at  Ashdune  in  Berkshire,  and  for  several  years  swarms  ef 
them  continually  invaded  the  country,  meeting  with  varyiqg 
success.  In  876  Alfred  made  peace  with  Guthrum  and  bis 
Danes,  who  swore  to  leave  the  island,  but  broke  their  oath, 
and  took  Exeter.  In  877  Alfred  drove  them  into  Mercia,  bnt 
they  returned  next  year  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Athelney. 
He  afterwards  defeated  them  witn  great  slaughter  at  Westbury. 
Peace  was  then  concluded,  and  the  Danes  were  confined  to  the 
East  of  England.  In  893  there  was  another  invafioQ.  Edied 
curbed  the  Danes  who  often  rebelled  by  placing  garrisons  irith 
English  governors  in  their  chief  towns.  Ethelred  II.  more 
unwisely  tried  to  buy  them  ofi",  and  failing  massacred  them,  tlds 
conduct  resulting  in  his  banishment  from  the  kingdom,  and  the 
succession  of  Sweyn,  Canute  and  Hardicanute,  U&nish  ninces, 
to  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  Hardicanute  the  Englbh 
regained  their  liberty,  and  England  was  scarcely  troubled  with 
the  invaders  afterwards. 

(4)  J^This  question  involves  a  variety  of  answers,  1 

the  district  from  which  the  pupil  teachers  may  come, 
following  is  an  answer  supposed  to  be  given  by  ft  pupU  teacher 
in  the  north  of  England.] 

The  district  of  the  Tyne  is  rich  in  memorials  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  On  the  south,  one  of  the  chief  Roman 
roads  is  found  leading  over  the  Felb  to  Shiekls.  On  the  road 
is  Chester-le-Street  a  town  with  a  name  little  altered  from 
that  given  to  it  by  the  Romans,  while  its  church  is  named  after 
St.  Cuthbert,  the  great  propagator  of  Christianity  in  the  noith 
of  England.  In  Shiekls  ttiere  are  numerous  remains  of  an 
extensive  Homan  camp,  while  in  Jarrow  there  ^re  the  leOHiiiis 
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of  the  numMtery  in  which  Bede  flpeot  his  Iife»  and  in  Gateshead 
one  of  the  churches  founded  oy  Aidan  and  St.  Cuthbert. 
Another  Roman  encampment  was  situated  at  Ebchester  {casira, 
a  camp),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tyne.  Crossing  the  river,  the 
district  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  at  Wallsend  to  Car- 
lisle, the  remains  of  the  Roman  wall,  with  numerous  stations, 
mik  castles,  camps,  bridges,  altars,  &c.,  are  found,  while  the 
old  military  way  and  the  vallum  are  in  good  preservation. 
Some  of  the  names  are  indicative  of  their  origin. 

N6MMIW01V* 

{Ott€  hour  aUewedfar  this  ejccrcis*.) 

Cut  out  in  calico  a  doll's  pinafore  (cottage  shape).    Fix  and 
make  it  up  as  far  as  time  will  allow. 


[The  passage  was  read  oiue  distinctly,  and  then  the  substance 
of  It  haa  to  be  vrritten  down  from  memory.] 

A  gentleman  in  India  was  saved  from  a  tiger  by  the  presence 
of  mind  shown  by  a  native  hunter.  They  were  walking  home 
one  evening,  when  suddenly  they  found  themselves  within 
twenty  yards  of  an  enormous  tiger,  which  was  eating  a  wiU  hog. 
The  brute  raised  its  head,  covered  with  blood,  and  looked  at 
them  with  its  terrible  green  eyes. 

The  gentleman  raiMd  his  gun,  about  to  fire ;  but  the  native 
hunter  held  his  arm  firmly  down,  and  kept  as  still  as  a  statue^ 
with  his  tye^  fixed  upon  the  tiger.  It  growled  and  showed  its 
teeth,  but  gradually  let  go  its  prey :  then,  as  if  frightened  by  the 
steady  gaze  of  the  native,  it  tttmea  slowly  round,  and  giving  a 
sulky  growl,  slunk  away  into  the  long  grass.  No  sooner  was  its 
back  turned  than  the  native,  putting  nis  hands  to  his  mouth, 
uttered  a  wild  yell,  and  in  a  moment  the  tiger  fled  in  fear. 

(To  he  amtimmi.) 


BxLi.,  G.,  &  Sons.— Examples  for  Analysis  (/*.  Edwards\ 

Blackie  &  Son.— Shakspere's  Hamlet,  with  Notes;  Lavng's 
Euclid,  Book  4 :  Books  I.  to  IV.  Prizes :  The  Missing 
'  Merdiantman  {Harry  Coilingwood ) ;  GKiicksilver  {G,  M, 
Fenn) ;  Jasper's  Conouest  (Lysaskt) ;  The  *  Saucy  May  * 
{ffenrv  Frith)  ;  Meg^s  Friend  {AHce  Corkrttn) ;  Shakes- 
peare^s  King  Lear  (with  Notes);  Poynter*s  South  Ken- 
sington Drawing  Books,  i,  2,  3  and  4. 

BI7RNS  &  Gates.— Piactical  Geometry  for  Science  and  Art 
StndenU  {Carroll), 

Claeke,  Tames,  &  Co.— The  Royal  Commission  on  Educa* 
tion  {%  iRrst  Hollawell). 

Chambers,  W.  &  R.— Chambers's  Expressive  Readers^  Books  i 
and  11. 

Dawson,  A.G.—Standard  Teaching  He]p^  Part  lU  Standard  < 
[Major)  ;  The  University  and  CivU  Service  Arithmetical 
Examiner  (Beard) ;  The  Teacher's  Syllabus  Book  of  Work. 

Heywood,  John,-— The  Christmas  Carol  of  Prophecy ;  Lange's 
Guide  to  French,  Part  I.,  and  Key;  Mu«c — Green  Leaves, 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  (Ciarhson) ;  A  Review  of  the  Day  Indus- 
trial School  Question  {//andoM), 

HouLSTON  &  Sons.— The  Beautiful  Valley  Series  of  Sermons 
to  Children,  Nos.  7  and  8  (/?«?.  7.  Britster), 

Johnstone,  A. — Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Engine :  No.  i. 
Locomotive,    No.  2,  Working  Parts. 

Ledsham,  J.  B.— Elementary  Mensuration  ( H^illit) ;  Algebra, 
Part  l,{Cormack)\  School  Staff  Book;  The  Schoolmaster's 
Yearly  Note  Book. 

Longmans  &  Co.-^Theoretical  Mechanics  (T(^lor)\  Anhnal 
Physiology  (^f/r«r«<7trjr);  Longmans' Drawing  Books,  Nos. 
t  to  12. 

MacMILLAN  ft  Co.--»French  Composition— First  Course  {Engine 
Fasttach/), 


MuRBV,  T.— A  new  Course  of  Experimental  Chemistry  (Castell- 
Evans). 

Murray,  John.— The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature  {E,  M, 
Cailiard). 

Nelson,  Thos.,  &  Sons.— Pr'zes  :  Eagle  and  Dove  {M»  E, 
Clements)  \  Dulcie  and  Tottie  {Evefyn  Everett- Green)", 
Favourite  Bible  Stories  for  the  Young  ;  Out  in  the  World  ; 
The  Academy  Boys  in  Camp  {S.  F.  Spear) ;  The  Children's 
Treasury;  Morning  and  Evening;  Bow- Wow;  Seaside 
Pictures  and  Stories ;  Pussy-cat  Stories  ;  Saved  by  Love 
{^mma  LesHe) ;  I'he  Children's  Champion  {Lucy  Taylor)  \ 
Little  Miss  Wardlaw  {/jntisa  M,  Gray) ;  Lionel  Harcourt 
{G,  E.  fVya/l). 

The  Clarendon  Press.— Cornelius  Uepos  {Oscar  Srownin^)  i 
Easy  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  {Sargent), 

University  Correspondence  College.— Matriculation  Di« 
rectory.  No.  4;  A  Translation  of  Xenophon's  Oeconomicus ; 
Milton's  Sonnets. 


WfSTiliMSiERiANS  all  over  the  world  will  regret  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Mansford,  the  esteemed  Vice-Princii>al 
of  the  Training  College,  Westminster,  had  been  com- 
pelled, owing  to  failing  health,  to  relinquish  his  post» 
For  about  40  years  he  has  identified  himself  with  the 
interests  of  the  College,  and  the  signal  and  invaluable 
services  he  has  rendered  the  Wesleyart  Education 
Committee  entitle  him  to  a  well-won  niche  of  honour 
in  the  old  familiar  halls. 

In  wishing  Mr.  Mansford  the  joys  of  health  back 
again,  years  of  happy  quiet,  and  a  green  old  age,  wd 
feel  sure  we  but  echo  the  sentiments  of  a  vast  army  of 
teachers  scattered  in  all  lands  wherever  our  mother 
tongue  is  spoken. 

Le  Rol  est  Mori!  Vwe  le  Rot!— ^AAord  have  th^ 
authorities  at  Westminster— represented,  we  presUniej 
by  Dr.  Rigg — shown  sounder  judgment  than  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Mansford's  successor.  Upon  worthier 
shoulders  the  honour  could  not  have  fallen.  Our  own 
readers  will  learn  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  new 
Vice-President  \a  none  other  than  Mfi  Henry  Ai 
Reatchlous,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  who  front  time  to  time 
enriches  these  page^l  with  his  contributions! 

Mr.  Reatchlous  is  no  carpet  knight.  He  has  wert 
his  spurs  in  the  tented  field.  Entering  the  profession 
comparatively  late  in  life,  he  has,  by  dogged  perse- 
verance, indomitable  energy,  and  sheer  pluck,  come 
to  the  fore  front. 

His  wide  and  generous  s}mi>athy  with  young  men, 
and  his  experience  during  the  jxist  decade,  pre- 
eminently qualify  him  for  his  new  post.  We  feel 
confident  that  no  guests  will  be  more  welcome  at 
Westminster  than  old  students  who  re-visit  their 
Alma  Muter. 

May  the  Vice-President  and  his  charming  wife  long 
live  to  do  the  honours  on  these  occasions! 
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PRIZE  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son's  List. 

In  noticing  Messrs.  Blackie's  books  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  '  get  up  '  is  faultless.  The  various 
volumes  make  their  appearance  in  handsome  bindings. 

(i)  The  Cat  of  Bubastes.    By  G.  A.  Henty. 

An  admirably  written  story  of  ancient  Egypt,  full  of 
interest  and  information.  Sure  to  charm  young  folks. 
Eight  full-page  illustrations  are  contributed  by  J.  R. 
Weguelin. 

(2)  Captain  Bayley's  Heir.  By  G  A.  Henty, 
with  twelve  effective  full-page  illustrations  in 
black  and  white,  by  H.  M.  Paget. 

A  captivating  tale,  in  which  the  real  hero  has,  through 
anothei-'s  treacheiy,  to  leave  England  under  suspicion  of 
being  a  thief.  Virtue  and  honesty,  however,  pnable  him 
ultimately  to  return  home  wealthy  and  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence. 

(3)  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.    By  G.  A.  Henty. 
To  say  that  a  book  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Henty  is 

enough  to  recommend  it ;  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
books  he  ever  v/rote  is  to  stamp  it  with  the  hall-mark  of 
success.  From  start  to  finish  '  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark '  is 
of  thrilling  interest.  It  portrays  the  adventures  in  Venice 
of  an  English  boy,  who  by  manly  and  brave  conduct  wins 
glory  and  success.  Gordon  Browne's  name  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text.  Indisputably 
one  of  the  best  boy's  books  of  the  season. 

(4)  The  Brig  Audacious.    By  Alan  Cole. 

A  capital  story  of  the  sea  and  its  perils,  well  printed, 
illustrated,  and  published  at  a  reasonable  price. 

(5)  Under  Hatches ;  or,  The  Adventures  of 
Ned  Woodthorpe.    By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 

(iives  an  exciting  account  of  life  on  board  a  convict 
ship.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  this  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  successful  books  for  boys  issued  for  many  a 
day.  The  illustrations  arc  models  of  v»'hat  such  pictures 
should  be,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  limner — 
A.  Forestier.  By  the  way,  Frankfort  Moore  should  be 
heard  of  again. 

(6)  Under  False  Colours.    By  Sarah  Doudney. 
This  story  begins  in  the  school  house  where  two  girls 

eighteen  years  of  age  have  a  freak  to  change  places,  one 
girl,  Cissy,  comes  from  India,  and  none  of  her  rich  English 
friends  know  her  personally.  She  is  delicate,  and  insists 
upon  her  schoolfellow — a  bright,  strong  girl,  called  Cherry 
— taking  her  place  as  visitor  at  a  rich  friend's.  The  step 
once  taken  they  cannot  draw  back,  and  Cherry's  life 
becomes  more  and  more  thickly  entangled  as  time  goes 
on.  All  however  ends  happily  after  much  suffering  and 
misunderstanding. 

(7)  Edwy;  or,  was  he  a  Coward. 

A  good  story  for  boys,  showing  how  through  thought- 
less bullying  they  often  inflict  severe  suffering  on  weaker 
and  more  nervous  children. 

(8)  Hugh  Herbert's  Inheritance.  By  Caroline 
Austin. 

A  widow  and  her  family  arc  overtalcen  by  misfortune 
Tliis  nerves  the  boys  and  girls  to  do  brave  battle  with  the 
world.  With  what  success  they  meet,  young  folk  should 
find  out  for  themselves,  by  reading  the  book. 

(9)  Jasper's  Conquest    By  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght. 
The  stor>'  of  a  violent-tempered  boy's  trials  ;  of  how  he 

tries  and  finally  succeeds  in  governing  himself. 


(10)  Joan's  Adventures.    By  Alice  Corkran. 

A  delightful  little  story  book  about  *  The  Wizard  of  the 
North  Pole,'  /Joan's  Visit  to  Want-Land,'  and  *Thc 
Wizard  and  his  Goose.' 

(11)  The  Battlefield  Treasure.    By  F.  B.  Har- 
rison. 

Tells  how  a  boy  helped  to  search  for  hidden  treasure. 

( 1 2)  Linda  and  the  Bojrs.     By  Cecilia  S.  Lowndes. 

A  pretty  story  for  children,  telling  how  a  little  girl  eight 
or  nine  years  old  cares  for  her  two  little  brothers,  because 
she  has  promised  her  father  that  she  will  do  so. 

(13)  Giannetta— A  Girl's  Story  of  Herself. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  has  an  inborn  love  for  sculptur- 
ing and  art,  and  pursues  it  through  the  varying  phases  of 
life  ;  first  in  her  mountain  home  of  poverty  in  Italy^  and 
also  when  rich,  surrounded  by  all  the  joys  of  home  life  in 
England. 

(14)  The   Missing  Merchantman.     By  Harry 

Cbllingwood. 
This  admirable  story  tells  of  adventure  by  sea  of  a 
pirate  crew,  and  of  all  the  delights  a  boy  looks  for  in  a 
book  of  sea  voyages. 

(15)  Quicksilver,  or  the  Boy  with  no  Skid  to 
his  Wheel.     By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

*  Quicksilver '  is  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  In  it  that 
prince  of  story  writers  for  boys — George  Manville  Fenn — 
has  surpassed  himself.  It  would  be  too  tantalizing  to  our 
readers  to  detail  the  doings  of  the  young  ragamuffin 
hero.  Buy  the  book,  and  if  you  wish  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  a  sick  boy,  or  to  make  a  peace-offering  to  some  young 
rebellious  Turk,  post  him  the  copy  forthwith.  It  is  an 
ideal  book  for  a  boy's  library'. 

(16)  Meg's  Friend.    By  Alice  Corkran. 

A  bewitching  story  of  child  life,  in  which  the  interest 
never  flags. 

(17)  The  'Saucy  May.'  By  Henry  Frith.  II- 
histratcd  by  A.  Monro  Smith. 

In  this  attractive  book  we  have  recounted  the  adven- 
tures of  a  stowaway.  Mr.  Frith  has  wisely  sought  ma- 
terials and  *  local  colour'  at  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston. 
The  result  is  a  splendid  story,  which  can  be  put  with 
confidence  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 

FouRPEWNV  Books. 

(18)  My  Cat  Timothy,  Stories  about  my 
Dolls,  Toddy,  Dorothy's  Clock,  The 
Happy  Childhood  of  Two  Little  Girls, 
A  Start  in  Life. 

Stories  for  children  of  all  ages,  dolls  and  fairies  for  the 
little  ones,  and  the  struggle  of  a  start  in  life  for  older  boys. 
All  worth  reading,. and  all  pretty  bindings. 

NiNEPENNV  Series. 

(19)  The  Little  Cousin,  Shucks,  Sylvia 
Brooks,  In  Cloudland,  Queen  of  Squats. 

Well  written  stories,  bound  in  coloured  cloth  and  gold. 

SpiLLiNo  Series. 

(20)  (Fairy)  Tales  from  the  Russian  of  Mdme. 
Kabalensky,  Cinderella's  Cousin,  In  the 
Summer  Holidays,  Their  New  Home, 
Janie's  Holiday,  How  the  Strike  be^an. 

All  being  good  tales,  one  scarcely  knows  which 
to  choose.  *  How  the  Strike  began '  is  exceptionally  in- 
teresting. 
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(21)  Self  Exiled.  A  Story  of  the  High  Seas  and 
East  Africa. 

A  young  lad  gets  into  trouble  for  helping  his  fellow 
students  in  a  Scotch  college  to  create  an  uproar  in  the 
Greets.  He  feels  so  much  the  disgrace,  that  he  runs 
away  to  sea,  and  meets  with  endless  adventure  and  ex- 
citement, falling  into  the  hands  of  mutineers,  slave 
dealers,  &c    A  book  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  boys. 

(22)  Swiss  Stories  for  Children.  By  Lucy 
Wheelock. 

•Beautiful  stories  of  goodness  and  charity,  with  lifelike 
descriptions  of  Swiss  homesteads  and  country. 

(23)  Storied  Holidays.    By  E.  S.  Brooks. 

Historically  true  tales  of  some  of  our  popular  holidays 
and  those  of  other  lands.     Instructive  and  amusing. 

(24)  Filled  with  Gold.     By  J.  Perrett. 

A  story  Showing  how  the  love  of  gold  often  leads 
people  into  crime. 

(25)  Little  Lady  Clare.    By  E.  E.  Green. 

A  beautiful  true  story,  in  which  an  old  family  feud  is 
healed  through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  one  young  lady 
and  her  brother. 

(26)  Mischievous  Jack,  The  Old  Violin,  Dew, 
Pet  Project,  The  Twins  and  the  Chosen 
Treat. 

Interesting,  wholesome  stories,  beautifully  bound. 

(27)  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.     By  Van 

Phou  Lee. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  Chinese  life  and 
homes,  with  incidents  of  school  life  and  games.  Will  be 
quite  as  much  appreciated  by  adults  as  children* 

(28)  Susan.    By  Amy  Watson. 

A  pretty  story  in  simple  language  for  little  children. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Son's  List. 

We  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Nelson  a  batch 
of  Prize  Books  bound  in  the  usual  excellent  style  of 
this  famous  -house.  Every  book  in  this  list  can  be 
bought  with  confidence  both  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians. 

(i)  Academy  Boys  in  Camp.    By  S.  P.  Spear. 

This  interesting  little  story  gives  a  description  of  a 
schoolful  of  boys  setting  out  for  a  holiday  in  the  country, 
where  they  are  to  live  in  camp.  One  of  the  party  is  left 
behind,  because  he  refuses  to  tell  who  has  destroyed  some 
books.  The  actual  culprit,  however,  becomes  so  unhappy 
that  at  the  last  moment  he,  with  a  friend,  absent  them- 
selves and  send  a  note  of  confession  to  the  master. 
Then  of  course  there  are  great  rejoicings  over  the  brave 
little  fellow  who  refused  to  tell  tales.  The  offenders  are 
eventually  brought  to  repentance,  and  publicly  declare 
that  they  will  never  again  tell  a  falsehood. 

(2)  Eagle  and  Dove.    By  M.  E.  Clements. 

A  beautiful  and  interesting  story  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  A  young  Gennan  girl  at  school  at  Metz 
is  unable  to  get  away  before  the  siege.  Her  brothers  and 
lover  are  soldiers  in  the  Gerftian  army,  and  she  suffers 
much  from  suspense.  Although  able  to  get  one  or  two 
letters  brought  by  her  pet  doves,  her  position  in  the 
enemy's  country  is  painful.  The  whole  story  will  impress 
some  thrilling  events  of  modern  history  on  the  minds  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  read  jthe 
book,  and  give  them  a  good  idea,  of  some  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  horrors  of  wan 


(3)  Out  in  the  World :  The  Story  of  Claire 
Benedict.    By  Pansy. 

In  this  story  the  father^s  death  and  misfortune  come 
suddenly  upon  a  rich  family.  Claire,  the  eldest  giri,  a 
brave,  strong-willed  Christian,  takes  the  burden  of  cares 
upon  herself.  After  settling  mother  and  sister  in  a  little 
home  she  goes  out  into  th<>world  to  earn  her  living.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  in  and  near  Boston,  in  America, 
and  the  force  and  strong  points  of  an  American  girl's 
training  are  shown  to  great  advantage. 

(4)  Dulcie  and  Tottie.    By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

This  is  a  tale  of  two  little  orphans  who  have  been 
lovingly  cared  for  and  taught  by  maiden  aunts.  They  go 
to  spend  some  months  with  rich  cousins,  in  whose  home 
there  is  very  little  love.  And  the  little  ones  are  able  to 
prove  to  their  friends  that  loving  hearts  and  kind  deeds 
are  more  necessary  to  happiness  in  life  than  any  amount 
of  riches. 

(5)  Favourite  Bible  Stories. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume,  charmingly  illustrated  and 
admirably  printed  in  exceptionally  bold  clear  type^  It 
contains  the  ever-new  stones,  *  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,' 
'  Moses,'  *  Ruth,'  *  David,'  *  Daniel,'  and  'The  Life  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  It  is  just  the  book  for  a  mother  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  her  children,  or  to  read  to  them  on 
Sunday  evenings. 

(6)  The  Children's  Treasury  of  Pictures  and 
Stories. 

A  delightful  little  book  full  of  good  things  for  the 
young. 

(7)  Bow-wow,  Pussy  Cat  Stories,  Momine 
and  Evening,  and  Seaside  Pictures  and 
Stories, 

Are  four  large,  handsome,  and  cheap  children's  toy 
books,  with  coloured  illustrations.  They  have  given 
unbounded  delight  to  our  own  wee  ones. 

Note. — Just  as  we  go  to  Press  we  have  received 
(too  late  for  full  notice),  from  Messrs.  Nelson,  the 
following  handsomely-bound  volumes  : — 

Lionel  Harcoiirt,  or '  Like  other  Fellows/    By 

G.  E.  Wyatt. 

Little  Miss  Wardlaw.    By  lx)uisa  M.  Gray. 

Saved  by  Love.    By  Emma  Leslie. 

The  Children's  Champion,  and  The  Victory  he 
Won.    By  Lucy  Taylor. 

Modder  &  Stoughton. 
Vermont  Hall.    M.  A.  Paull. 

This  temperance  story  shows  that  Strong  drink  ruins 
lives  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  brings  sufTering  and 
poverty  in  its  wake.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  heart-touch- 
mg,  and  doubtless  will  prove  a  warning  to  young  people 
against  ever  forming  a  taste  for  drink. 

Cassell  &  Co. 

(i)  The  Black  Arrow:  A  Tale  of  the  Two 
Roses.     By  Robert  Ix)uis  Stevenson, 

This  tale  of  love  and  chivalry  is  quaint  and  historical. 
A  young  lady  dresses  in  man's  costume  for  safety  in  lime 
of  war.  She  meets  with  a  travelling  companion,  and  they 
strike  up  a  friendship,  and  have  no  end  of  adventures  and 
perils  to  go  through  long  before  they  realize  that  they  are 
lovers.  After  taking  part  in  bloodshed  and  strife  the 
youth  and  maiden  are  willing  to  give  up  all  honour  that 
is  offered  them  to  claim  each  other's  love  for  life. 
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(2)  Little  Folks  and  Bo-Peep 

Are  books  for  the  little  ones,  exquisitely  bound  and 
illustrated,  and  full  of  beautiful  stories  in  rhyme  and  prose. 

(3)  Cassell's  Book  of  Sports  and  Pastimes 

Is  a  large  and  strongly-bound  volume,  full  of  informa- 
tion about  every  imaginable  game  that  ever  boy  or  girl 
plaved  at.  It  contains  also  all  kinds  of  directions  for  the 
making  of  toys  and  articles  for  amusement  The  reading 
of  this  book  will  prove  quite  an  education  to  boys  of  a 
mechanical  turn  ot  mind. 

W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

Great  Thinkers  and  Workers.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Robert  Cochrane. 
The  editor  of  this  handsomely  got-up  presentation  book 
justly  obser\es  that,  *  When  faithfully  narrated,  the  lives 
of  men  eminent  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  or  literary 
world  are  full  of  instruction,  inspiration,  and  stimulus  for 
every  one,  especially  to  those  entering  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life.*  He  has  here  given  us  short,  graphic,  and 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  reliable  sketches  of 
Carlyle,  Lord  Armstrong,  Tennyson,  Nasmyth,  Dickens, 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  Thackeray,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  Ruskin, 
Darwin,  Kingsley,  Browning,  Millais,  George  Moon,  and 
the  builders  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  The  volume  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  boy's  library  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
our  warmest  commendation. 


A  Short  Text  Book  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. By  Thomas  Dunman;  revised  and 
completed  by  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  &a 
This  is  a  re-print  from  the  Universal  Instructor.    The 

earlier  chapters  were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Dunman. 

The  later  ones,  including  those  on  Recent  Applications, 


were  written  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones.  These,  we  are  told, 
were  written  when  electric  lighting  and  allied  subjects 
were  engaging  the  attention  not  only  of  experts  but  of  the 
general  public,  and  hence  this  part  has  a  greater  promi- 
nence than  it  would  appear  to  merit  at  the  present  time. 
This,  however,  we  tnmk  is  just  that  part  of  the  book 
which  will  be  most  useful  to  those  who  will  read  the  book. 
Full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  .the  rather  complicated 
appliances  depending  upon  electrical  discoveries  are  not 
alwajrs  within  a  student's  reach.  We  can  recommend 
this  little  book  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  those  who  do  not 
want  an  elaborate  and  abstruse  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Drawing  Copies  for  the  Standards.    By  J.  R. 

Ablett.    London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

Wc  have  received  seventeen  numbers  of  the  new  issae 
of  these  Drawing  Copies.  The  additions  to  the  series 
are  such  as  experience  has  taught  to  be  necessary  to  make 
it  thoroughly  complete.  We  can  heartily  commend  it  to 
those  teadiers  of  drawing  who  are  looking  for  something 
suited  to  their  needs. 


A  Manual  of  Phonography,  or  Writing:  by 
Sound.  By  Isaac  Pitman.  New  Edition. 
London :  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 

The  subject  of  Phonography  received  special  attention 
in  this  journal  in  a  recent  notice  of  several  publications  of 
Messrs.  Pitman.  We  need,  therefore,  do  no  more  at 
present  than  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  this  edition  of 
the  'Manual  of  Phonography'  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  after  consultation  with  a  large  number  of  ex- 
perienced shorthand  writers,  and  that,  by  important 
additions  and  the  use  of  a  rather  larger  type,  the  work  has 
been  considerably  extended  as  well  as  improved. 


r/mw.—*  Perfect* 


Standard.—'  Very  complete.* 


QUEEN'S   PRINTERS' 

TEACHERS  BIBLE 

(ORIGINAL    AND    FULLEST), 

With  Concordance,  Indexed  Atlas,  and  'AIDS   TO  BIBLE  STUDENTS.' 


We  have  here,  condensed  and  collected, 

JfteV.  T.  K.  CHE7NE,  DJ).,  Oriel  Professor  of  lnttrprttAti»t,  Oxford, 
Bev.  8TANLET  LEATHB81  DJ).,  Htbrm  Professor,  Ktn^s  College, 
London, 

llflV.  J.  RAW80R   LI7MB7,  DJ).,  Nofrisinn  Pnfessor  of  DMnUy, 
Cambridge, 

Set.  PB0FE880R  8ATGE,  M JL.,  of  Queen's  College,  OxfeixL 

Bev.  B  0.  6BEEN,  DJ).,  Co-editor  of tU  Rtvised  English  BitU^  etc.,ele. 


the  pronUnent  results  of  the  Ubonrs  of— 

BeY.  C.  HOLB,  M.A.,  of  Ring's  Conege.  London. 
8ir  JOSEPH  HOOKEB,  F.B'.8.,  Director  of  tk*  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
F.  W.  MADDEN,  llAJL,h,,Autkoroftko  History  of JewiskCoinage.ete. 
Dr.  8TAI1VSB,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

Author qf  lite  'DictionMy^ Musical  Terms;  *• ' Music qfthtBiHe: 
Bev.  H.  B.  TBI8TBAM,  DJ).,  FJL8.,  of  the  College,  Durham,  Author 

of  the '  ffatural  History  ofthg  BibU;  *BihU  Lands;  etc.,  tU. 
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Standard  I. 

Arithmetic.— I.  202  +  87  +  684  +  61   +  967, 

2.  604  -  19. 

3.  915  -  186. 

Answers.— {i)  2,001;  (2)  585;  (3)  729. 

Writing  and  Spelling.— World,  Nose,  Ounce,  Cot- 
tage^ Finger,  Hand,  Master,  Board,  Coat,  Fail. 

Geography.—CXilAitti  were  asked  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  N.,  S.,  E.,  \V.,  marked  on  plan  of  school ;  to 
point  out  East  side  and  South  side  of  school ;  to  name 
the  direction  of  a  course  taken  between  these  points ; 
to  form  a  word  of  the  letters  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.  In  coming 
to  school  this  morning  where  did  you  observe  the 
sun  ?  In  what  direction  do  you  never  see  the  sun  ? 
Do  any  people  see  the  sun  in  the  north  ?  Some  people 
may  have  never  seen  a  map :  what  would  you  tell 
them  it  was  ?  What  is  there  to  be  seen  on  the  map? 
Point  to  a  map  in  school,  give  its  name  (several  other 
names  of  maps).  The  course  of  the  Danube  taken  to 
point  out  the  beginning.  What  do  these  shaded  lines 
represent  ?  {Mountains.)  How  is  a  river  represented 
on  a  map  P  Why  is  it  drawn  now  out,  then  in,  first 
up,  then  down?  Will  a  river  run  up?  What  is 
meant  by  showing  it  running  up  on  the  map  ?  Which 
is  the  largest  map  in  the  school  ?  {England  ox  Eastepn 
Hemisphere?^  Why  are  they  made  both  about  same 
size? 

Standard  II. 

,     Arithmetic.— X.   201,001  +  9,804  +  68  +  14,071 

+  497. 

2.  Divide  75,040  by  11. 

3.  Take  36,028  from  89,080^ 

4.  Multiply  7,807  by  860; 

Answers.— (i)  225,441 ;  (»)  6,821  +  9 ;  (3)  lZ,^<i'^\ 
(4)  6,714,020. 

Writing  and  Spelling.—'  When  pressed  with  hunger 
the  white  bear  becomes  very  fierce,  and  will  then  attack 

VAT..    VI  IT. 


any  man  or  beast  he  meets  with.  A  story  is  told  of 
some  sailors  in  these  regions  having  once  been  attacked 
by  three  hungry  white  bears.' 

Grammar. — Nouns  and  Verbs  were  picked  out 
from  Dictation  exercise ;  and  questions  asked  such  aSs 
follow.  Why  is  *  hunger'  a  noun?  What  kind  of 
bear  would  he  be  call^?  (Hungry.)  What,  part  of 
speech  is  *  hungry'?  The  compound  verb  'will 
attack '  to  be  given  as  one  verb,  its  parts  '  will '  and 
'  attack  '  taken.  What  name  is  given  to  such  verbs  as 
'  will '  ?  What  docs  the  verb  *  will  attack '  express  the 
action  "of P  Definition  of  a  verb.  'Having  been 
attacked '  were  taken  as  participles.  Give  an  example 
of  *  attacked '  used  as  a  verb. 

Geography. — What  geography  has  been  learnt 
during  the  year  P  {Size  and  sh^eof  earth,  6^c.)  Tell 
the  name  of  some  object  which  would  nearly  represent 
the  shajje  of  the  earth.  {Orange.)  In  what  particular 
parts  does  the  orange  correspond  in  shape  with  the 
earth?  {Top  and  bottom.)  What  particular  name  is 
given  to  each  of  these  parts  of  the  earth  ?  What  size 
is  the  earth  ?  Which  is  the  greater  distance,  round 
about  it  or  directly  through  it  'tf  What  is  the  distance 
through  ?  What  particular  name  is  given  to  the  dis- 
tance round  the  earth  ?  also,  name  given  to  distance 
through  the  earth  ?  How  many  times  is  the  circum- 
ference greater  than  the  diameter  p  By  what  simple 
way  can  we  prove  that  the  earth  is  round  ?  Give  ihe 
name  of  a  famous  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the 
world.  Tell  the  names  of  any  oceans  he  would  cross. 
Which  is  the  largest  of  these  P  What  great  body  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific?  Which  of 
the  continents  are  we  nearest  to?  Why  are  they 
called  continents  ?  Give  the  names  of  some  countries 
in  Europe.  Which  county  do  you  live  in  ?  Point  to 
the  part  of  England  on  the  map.  What  particular 
name  would  you  give  to  this  level  country  district  ? 
What  use  is  a  river  ?  What  particular  narne  is  given 
to  the  land  drained  by  a  river?  Point  out  a  watershed 
on  the  map  of  England.  Definition  of  a  cape  asked, 
for,  and  the  various  other  names  by  which  such  points 
may  be  known. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — How  many  halfpennies  in 
7^d.?  Which  is  the  larger,  11  times  12  or  12  times 
II?    What  is  II  times  12  P    If  a  boy  spends  Jd.  i)er 
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day,  how  much  will  he  spend  in  a  fortnight  ?  If  I  got 
2  eggs  for  ijd.,  wh?^  would  4  eggs  cost?  How  many 
threepences  in  a  twC-shilling  piece  ?  Half  a  pOund  of 
butter  at  ».  4d<  per. lb.  What  b  the  half  of  11  P 
How  much  is  3S  pencdi  do  pe^ce,  60  halfpennies  ? 

Standard  III. 

Arithmetic. — Boys, — i.  Add  together  ;^37 1  los.  6}d. 
+  ^4,626  I2S.  3id.  +  ^271  8s.  4id.  +  £l^,n^ 
IIS.  2d.  and  4^  guineas. 

2.  Subtract  19  times  190  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

3.  Take  ;^422  6s.  \\A,  from  ;£6,7oi  os.  3id. 

4.  In  15  houses  there  are  26  windows,  with  12 
panes  in  each  window;  otlier  9  houses  have  15 
windows,  with  6  panes  in  each.  How  many  panes 
are  there  in  the  41  windows? 

Girls, — I.  Add  together  ;,^76,8o9  14s.  sjd.  + 
;^8o6  OS.  6id.  +  6jd.  +  ;^567  15s.  3|d.  +  i6s.  il^d. 

2.  Divide  half  a  million  by  987. 

3.  A  woman  bought  10  pairs  of  boots  at  los.  per 
pair,  and  sold  them  for  5^  guineas ;  how  much  did 
she  gain  by  the  transaction  ? 

4.  Bought  5  pennyworth  of  nuts  at  1 2  a  penny,  i 
out  of  every  10  were  bad.  How  many  bad  ones  in 
the  lot  bought  ? 

Answers.  —  Boys,  (i)  ;f 39,505  i6s.  lojd.  (2) 
246,390.     (3)  ;^6,278  13s.  lojd.     (4)  402. 

Girls,  (i)  £l^,xH  7S.  9id.  (0  S06  +  578.  (3) 
iSs.  6d.     (4)  6. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — *  Dreadful  scenes  were 
sometimes  witnessed.  Fathers  followed  the  dead-carts 
which  contained  the  remains  of  their  families,  and 
moaned  with  grief  and  pity  when  they  saw  how  rudely 
they  were  thrown  into  the.  grave  and  put  out  of  sight. 
Even  more  dreadful  was  the  case  of  those  who  sought 
to  drown  their  fears  in  drinking.* 

G^ra/wwflrr.— Parts  of  Speech  were  taken  from  the 
Dictation  Exercise. 

What  is  the  singular  of  *  scenes '  ?  Give  me  another 
word  meaning  much  the  same  as  *  scenes.'  {Scenery.) 
What  kind  of  a  noun  would  you  call  *  scenery*? 
Why  ?  Name  any  other  abstract  nouns  you  notice  in 
this  piece.  What  is  a  pronoun  ?  What  noun  is  *  their  * 
used  instead  of?  What  pronoun  would  you  use  for 
the  singular?  What  case  are  these  pronouns  in? 
Make  a  sentence  of  your  own  containing  the  word 
'  witnessed.*  Does  it  refer  to  the  present  time  or  past  ? 
What  would  we  say  if  it  referred  to  the  present  time  ? 
What  other  part  of  speech  may  the  word  *  witness ' 
be  ?  Give  an  example.  What  kind  of  an  adjective  is 
*  dreadful  *  ?  What  degree  of  comparison  ?  To  express 
it  in  its  highest  form  what  would  we  say  ?  Why  do 
we  say  '  more  dreadful '  in  the  line  •  Even  more  dread- 
ful was  the  case  of  those  who  sought  to  drown  their 
fears  in  drinking*?  What  is  the  use  of  'more*? 
What  kind  of  adverb?  Name  as  many  kinds  of 
adverbs  as  you  can.  Give  an  example  of  a  sentence 
containing  an  adverb  of  Time. 

Geography. — How  many  counties  are  there  in  Eng- 
land? How  many  in  Wales?  Each  child  in  turn 
name  a  Welsh  county.  What  river  separates  Cardigan 
from  Pembroke  ?  Name  a  river  in  North  Wales. 
What  particular  name  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the 
Welsh  Mountains  ?    Meaning  of  the  word  Cambrian, 


Name  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  Meaning  of 
.Cader  Idris.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  of  Glamorganshire?  From  what  seaport  in 
this  cdunty  is  6oal  seitt?  Pftslint  by  mil  frOm  Car- 
narvon to  Anglesea,  what  piece  of  water  is  crossed  ? 
This  is  a  branch  of  what  railway?  Which  is  the 
largest  rivtr  in  Wales  f  Name  ahother  Webh  river 
rising  near  the  source  8f  the  Sevefn, 

Afeniat  Arithhutic.-^VLom  many  sixpences  in  7s.  6d.? 
In  one  pound  of  tea  there  are  16  ozs. ;  how  many  in 
quarter  of  a  pound.  Divide  5s.  among  60  children  ; 
how  much  for  eachP  -i^  doz.  eggs  at  2  for  2d.  A 
boy  saves  2s.  6d.  per  week ;  how  much  will  he  have 
saved  in  8  weeks  ?  Bought  eggs  at  4  for  6d. ;  how 
much  is  that  each  ?  I  have  100  oranges ;  how  fnany 
more  should  I  want  to  give  40  children  3  each  ?  In 
a  month*s  holiday  how  many  school  days  are  missed  ? 
Bought  \  lb.  of  coffee  at  is.  8d.  per  lb.,  and  ^  lb.  of 
butter  at  IS.  4d. ;  how  much  change  ought  I  to  receive 
out  of  half  a  crown  ?  How  much  is  i6s.  4d.  short  of 
a  sovereign  ?  If  I  share  one  pound  among  six  girls 
how  much  would  they  each  receive  ? 

Standard  IV. 

Arithmetic. — Boys. — i.  Divide  ;;^io,i24  by  311. 

2.  Bought  60  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  sd.  per  pound. 
Half  was  sold  at  is.  6d.  and  the  remainder  at  is.  ^. 
per  pound.    What  was  the  profit  ? 

3.  Fifty  men  earn  2s.  6d.  each ;  50  women  earn 
IS.  3d.,  and  50  children  7  Jd.  each  per  day ;  what  were 
the  total  earnings  per  day  "and  per  week  P 

4.  Reduce  8  acres  to  half  inches. 

Girls. — I,  Reduce  13a  yards,  x^  feet,  7  inches,  to 
inches. 

2.  Multiply  ;£'i,o58  i6s.  8Jd.  by  1,080. 

3.  Divide  ^^8,604  8s.  9! d.  by  68. 

4.  |d.  is  gained  on  every  4  ozs.  of  tobacco  sold. 
How  much  will  be  gained  on  7^  lbs.  ? 

Answers. — Baysi  (i)  ;^32  lis.  oW.  +  290;  (2) 
los. ;  (3)  ;£'io  1 8s,  9d.  per  day,  ^65  12s.  6d,  per 
week;  (4)  100,362,240  half  inches. 

GirUi  (1)4.777  inches;  (a)  j^i,i43»542  S^l  (3) 
;£^i26  IDS.  8^d.  +  31 ;  (4)  IS.  lo^d. 

Grammar. — Parse,  as  fully  as  you  can  :  *  From 
Flodden  ridge  the  Scots  beheld  the  English  host.' 
Conjugate  the'  verb  *  beheld '  in  the  Imperative  and 
Potential  Moods. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — How  many  quarters  in  aj?  I 
Multiply  30  J  by  8.  4^  times  20.  i|  lbs.  of  beef  at  8d, 
per  lb.  -What  is  |th  of  a  sovereign?  What  is  |thP 
How  many  pint  tins  can  I  fill  out  of  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  milk  ?  Apples  are  sold  10  a  penny ;  how 
many  for  a  half-a-crown  ?  How  many  half  stones  in  a 
hundredweight?  What  part  of  ;^i  is  55.?  What  is 
the  half  of  a  guinea? 

Standard  V. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Add  together  i  +  ^  +  J  +  J,  and  sub- 
tract -^^  from  the  total. 

2.  If  34  hats  can  be  bought  for  ;^48  9s.  6d.,  how 
many  can  be  bought  for  ;^i4S  8s,  6d.? 
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3.  Make  out  and  receipt  the  following  bill :  — 
54  sheets  of  artists'  canvas  at  6s.  4d.  each. 
2,000  sheets  cartridge  at  5s.  4d.  per  100. 

6  boxes  of  colours  at  2s.  9^d.  each. 
49  framed  etchings  at  ;^i2  los.  each. 
2  doz.  camel  hair  brushes  at  1 2s.  a  gross. 

4.  A  chemical  factory  consumes  13  tons  of  coal  in 
a  week  at  the  rate  of  9s.  4d.  per  ton ;  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  coal  consumed  in  i  J  years  ? 

Answers,  (i)  lyW  («)  102.  (3)  £\i  2s. + 
;£"5  6s.  8d.  +  i6s.  Tjd  +  ;^6i2  los.  +  2s.  r: 
£^ll  17s.  3id-     (4)^473  4S. 

Grammar, — What  is  a  sentence?  Parse  and 
Analyse  fully :  *  The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore  Wood,  their  evening  post.*  What  do 
you  understand  by  analysis  ?  What  is  the  case  of 
'  post  •  in  the  above  sentence  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  apposition  ?  Give  an  example  of  your  own  of  a 
sentence  containing  a  noun  in  apposition.  Form 
adjectives  from  the  following  and  give  examples  of 
sentences  containing  them^^7m^ff,  society^  people. 

Mental  Arithmetie, — Add  ^  and  ^.  What  is  a 
multiple  ?  Tobacco  at  4d.  per  oz.,  how  much  would 
be  paid  for  a  stone  ?  Take  ^  from  |.  How  many  ^V 
in  2  P  1$  pairs  of  ducks  at  is.  each.  A  schoolroom 
window  has  10  panes  in  length  and  8  in  breadth,  how 
many  panes  in  the  square  surface  of  window  P  What 
must  be  added  to  ^  of  a  pound  to*  make  a  sovereign  ? 

Standard  VI. 

Arithmetic,'^ Boys, —  i.  If  |  of  a  ton  cost  ;^22 
15s.  od.  what  would  H  of  a  cwt.  cost  ? 

2.  Divide  '00270  by  3'di. 

3.  If  a  man  travels  312  yards  in  \  min.,  how  far 
would  he  travel  in  31^  minutes  ? 

4.  A  postage  stamp  is  i  inch  in  length,  and  3  stamps 
side  by  side  would  measure  4  inches ;  how  many 
square  inches  will  ^os.  worth  of  stamps  cover? 

Girls. — I.  Bring  2*0625  to  a  vulgar  fraction  and 
multiply  the  answer  by  J. 

2.  Add  together  \  of  $8.,  ^V  ^^ £»^^  tj  of  7^.  <5d., 
and|of;^i. 

3. -If '6125  of  a  pint  is  filled  40  times  from  a  cask 
containing  48  gals.,  how  much  of  the  liquid  is  there 
left? 

4.  Gold-leaf  costs  4^d.  per  inch ;  what  will  32  inches 
long  by  \  in,  broad  cost  ? 

AnsiVers, — Boys:  (i)  £^1  4s.  (2)  •000897  +  .  (3) 
19,656 .yds,  sse  II  mis.  i  fur.  13  p.  4^  yds.  (4)  i  sq.ft. 
16  sq.  in. 

Girls:  (i)  i|.  (2)  17s.  2id.  (3)  44  gals.  3  qts. 
X  pt.  2  gills.    (4)  9s. 

Composition, — Write  out  all  you  can  about  the  life 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Grammar, — What  do  yoii  understand  by  a  Com- 
plex Sentence  P  What  name  is  given  to  the  dependent 
parts  of  these  sentences  ?  Give  an  example  of  a  Noun 
Sentence,  Adjective  Sentence,  and  Adverbial  Sentence, 
Name  any  particular  kinds  of  these  latter  sentences. 
N^me  the  various  forms  of  the  Latin  prefix  Ady  mean- 
ing to.  Give  examples  of  words  containing  these,  and 
show  how  the  meaning  of  the  word  agrees  with  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix.  •  • 


Mental  Arithnetic, — ^What  is  6  times  J^  of  sixpence? 
•25  of  aos.?  What  vulgar  fraction  is  equal  to  '75? 
•125  ?  How  many  times  is  '125  less  than  '25  ?  What 
is  the  interest  on  ;;^40o  for  6  months  @  4  7o  ?  *3  of 
9s.  is  how  much  ?  Divide  1 2s.  between  A  and  B, 
giving  A  3s.  more  than  B,    What  is  B's  share  ?    . 

Standard  VII. 

Arithmetic, — i.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ^^960 
for  3  years  219  days  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2.  Simplify,     if  _j:4§-i|_^4 

3         2i         5 

17 

3.  In  a  town  of  5,000  people  75  died  in  one  year. 
What  was  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  that  town  ? 

4.  A  grocer  sold  9  lbs.  of  cheese  for  what  15  lbs. 
cost.    Find  gain  per  cent. 

Answers. — (i)  ;;^i72  16s.  (2) /:f .  (3)  i^  percent. 
(4)  ^^\  per  cent. 

Composition^  Grammar^  and  Mental  Arithmetic  same 
as  Standard  VI. 

Standards  IV,  to  VII. 

Geography. — What  important  town  have  you  near  to 
the  Forth  ?  What  is  the  seaport  for  Edinburgh  ?  Name 
another  seaport  near  to  Leith.  Sailings  up  the  Forth, 
what  town  have  you  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ochil  Hills  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  P  What  Scottish  patriot  has 
a  monument  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ochils  ?  What  famous 
spa  or  watering-place  is  there  at  the  foot?  What 
tributary  enters  the  Forth  near  Stirling?  Following 
this  river  to  its  source,  what  places  of  interest  have  we 
on  its  banks?  On  reaching  Culloden,  what  famous 
romantic  district  are  we  at  the  entrance  of  P  Name  a 
few  lakes  and  mountains  in  this  district.  What  Scot- 
tish poet  has  made  this  part  famous  p  Proceeding 
down  Loch  Lomond  towards  the  Clyde,  what  county 
should  we  eventually  pass  through  before  reaching 
this  great  river  ?  Name  an  arm  of  the  sea  forming  a 
part  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Name  the  island  county 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  What  famous  sea-side  town  is 
in  Bute  ?  i^ame  any  other  place  of  interest  in  the 
island.  Leaving  Glasgow  for  America  by  steamer, 
^hat  Irish  town  would  you  call  at?  In  what  county 
isColeraine?  On  what  river  does  it  stand  P  What 
province  is  the  county  a  part  of?  Name  the  capital 
of  Ulster.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people 
here  p  What  province  is  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ? 
What  river  separates  this  proviiice  frorn  Leinster  P  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  what  seaport  is  there  ?  In 
which  province  is  Limerick  ?  In  what  part  of  Munster 
is  the-  lake  district  situated  ?  Name  a  river  rising  in 
county  Kerry.  What  seaport  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lee  P  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  what  important  sea* 
port  in  Nova  Scotia  would  a  steamer  probably  call  at  ? 
What  arm  of  the  sea  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New 
Brunswick  ?  What  river  in  New  Brunswick  flows  into 
this  bay?  Which  is  the  principal  town  in  this  pro- 
vince P  Name  an  island  province  off  the  coast.  In 
what  large  opening  is  it  situated  ? :  What  is  the  ffreat 
business  town  on  the  St.  I^wrence?  What  railway 
passes  through  the  town  ?  What  province  does  it  enter 
on  crossing  the  river  ?  When  Ottawa  *  is  reached, 
what  pFovince  is  entered  ?  » 
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IJotes  of  a  Wesson  on  i\t  "^Tokmtnf  of  i\t  4^artb  (austitg  ga^r  aitb  ^\%\l 

BY  JOSEPH   H,  COWHAM,  F.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  School  MellioJ:  Weslmimter  Training  College. 


EXPERIMEJNTS  AND  THE  TRUTHS  ILLUSTRATIONS   AND   HOW  TO 

THEY  TEACH.  USE   THEM. 


A.    Experiment  with  a  lamp  and  ball. 


Place  a  lighted  lamp  on  a  table.  Then  take  a 
large  ball  and  enclose  the  half  of  it  turned 
away  from  the  lamp  in  a  paper  screen  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder. 

Turn  the  ball  round  slowly  until  a  point  A 
returns  to  its  first  position  opposite  the  light. 


Results  to  be  observed  and  stated: — 

One  half  of  the  ball  is  alwajrs  in  the  light 
and  one  half  in  the  dark. 

Every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  ball  is 
in  turn  half  its  journey  round  in  the 
light,  and  half  in  the  dark. 


Fig.   I.      Sketch  of  a  simple  ino(?el  designed  to  perform 
experiment  I. 

E  is  an  ordinary  lamp. 

A  is  a  ball  about  the  same  size  as  the  globe  of  the  lamp. 
D  is  a  paper  screen  represenring  the  shadow  which  covers 
one  half  of  the  ball  and  stretches  away  behind  it 

F  and  G  are  wire  mounts.  They  hold  the  ball  and  the 
screen  in  position  and  allow  the  teacher's  hands  to  be  free 
to  turn  th«  ball  by  means  of  the  extended  wire  at  H. 

N.B.--Thi8   lesson   is   often   spoiled    by   the    teacher 
tempting  to  hold  his  apparatus  in  his  hands  whilst  civinir 


attemptmg  I 
the  lesson. 


givmg 


The  results  ought  to  be  stated  by  the  class  in  answer  to 
questions.  If  the  class  cannot  state  them  the  experiment  must 
be  repeated  until  they  are  known  and  stated. 


B.  Repetition  of  the  above  experiment  by 
means  of  the  globe  and  a  light,  in  ex- 
planation  of  the  recurrence  of  Day  and 
Night 


1.  Take  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  and  hold 
it  in  front  of  the  light.  The  scholars  are  ^o 
imagine  that  the  light  is  the  sun  and  the 
globe  is  the  earth.  The  following  truth  is  in 
this  way  illustrated  and  should  be  stated, 
viz. : — 

That  one  half  of  the  globe  is  in  the  light 
and  this  protion  represents  Da^ ;  the 
opposite  half  of  the  globe  is  in  the 
shade  and  this  portion  represents 
Night. 


Fig.  2.    A  globe  held  before  a  light  to  show  the  light  and 
the  dark  parts  respectively. 


2.  Turn  the  globe  slowly  round  until  the  point 
directly  in  front  of  the  light  returns  again  X.Q 
the  same  position.  The  globe  has  rotated 
once  and  as  a  result  it  should  be  evident  to 
the  class  that  :— 

Any  place  on  the  rotating  globe  travels 
half  round  in  the  light,  /.(?.,  in  the  Day, 
and  half  round  in  the  dark,  /  e.,  in  the 
Night 


Then  slowly  rotated  to  illustrate  the  change  from  night  to  day 
and  vice  vcisa. 


This  is  a  slight  variation  of  experiment  I.  Only  slow  pro- 
gress must  be  expected  in  this  lesson,  and  only  by  a  series  of 
graduated  experiments  such  as  these  can  the  class  be  led  tu 
grasp  the  movements  of  the  earth,  which  on  account  of  their 
magnitude  are  beyond  the  actual  observation  of  the  learner. 


The  truths  taught  are  not  perfectly  grasped  until  they  can  be 
stated  in  the  scholar's  own  words. 
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C.  Tl^e  begflnning,  end,  and  course  of  a  point 
on  the  globe  in  the  light  and  the  dark 
respectively. 


I.  Select  a  point  on  the  dark  half  of  the  globe 
and  then  slowly  rotate  towards  the  lighted 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  class  to  watch 
carefully  and  state  when  the  light  is  first  seen 
from  the  point  selected. 


a,  Turn  the  point  round  in  the  same  direction 
until  the  light  is  ready  to  disappear.  The 
class,  or  some  member  of  it,  to  state  when 
the  light  becomes  hid  from  view. 


.  The  course  over  which  the  point  has  been 
carried  from  the  position  where  the  light 
became  first  visible  to  that  where  it  disap- 
peared is  the  light  or  day  course.  Thence 
round  again  to  the  light  is  the  dark  or  night 
course. 


Fig.  3.     Use  again  the  model  first  presented  to  the  class. 

Direct  attention  to  K.  As  this  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of 
the  screen,  its  position  may  be  noted  by  means  of  a  diagram 
like  the  above  drawing  made  on  the  blackboard. 

1.  Bring  slowly  the  point  K  from  beneath  the  screen  to 
C,  where  the  light  first  becomes  visible. 

'  Repeat  this  operation  by  allowing  different  scholars  to 
turn  the  ball  by  the  wire  at  H  until  the  letter  K  marked  on 
the  ball  comes  into  the  light. 

2.  Similarly  allow  members  of  the  class  to  rotate  the 
ball  until  various  points  selected  by  themselves  are  brought 
to  the  position  where  the  light  disappeai^ 

3.  Then  allow  others  to  take  a  place  through  the  entire 
light  course  ;  and  similarly  through  the  dark  course. 


Application  of  the  above  truths  in  expla- 
nation of  the  chief  phenomena  of  Day 
and  Night. 

I.  Apparent  movenunts^ 

The  sun  rises  every  morning  in  the  east,  passes 
across  the  heavens  and  then  sets  in  the  west. 
The  prorress  of  the  sun  over  the  sky 
from  risms  to  setting  forms  the  Day* 


The  scholars  observe  these  apparent  movements  many  da>*s 
in  the  year,  and  although  they  may  not  be  able  to  give  reasocs 
for  them  they  will  state  the  facts  in  reply  to  the  teacher's 
questioning. 


The  children  must  be  encouraged  to  state  their  notions  of  a 
complete  day  and  night  in  their  own  words,  the  teacher  should 
only  perfect  their  statement  when  the  notions  are  evidently 
grasped.  Full  statements  such  as  those  on  the  left  may  after* 
wards  be  written  on  the  board  and  repeated  by  the  class. 


After  the  sun  has  set  in  the  west,  darkness 
begins  and  continues  until  the  sun  reap* 
pears  the  following  morning  in  the  east; 
this  intcnral  of  darkness  forms  the 
Night 


8,  Real  movements  causing  Day  and  Night. 


The  earth  by  its  rotation  causes  the  sun  to  rise 
and  to  appear  to  cross  the  heavens  and  then 
to  set  in  the  west,  and  this  movement  of  the 
earth  causes  the  recurrence  of  Day 
and  Night 


]£.    Terms  and  Definitions. 


Kii"""" 


Fig.  4.  A  globe  half  enclosed  in  a  screen  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ball  in  Fig.  3.  The  scholars  to  indicate 
positions  at  which  the  sun  is  rising  and  setiing^  also  where  it  is 
midday  and  where  on  the  globe  it  is  midnight. 


1.  Diurnal  movement  is  the  name  given  to  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  which  causes  Day 
and  Night. 


By  contrast  with  a  globe  that  is  stationary  bring  out  the 
notion  that  in  order  to  cause  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  at  any  place 
the  globe  must  rotate. 
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2.  Axis,    In  rotating  a  ball  or  globe  there  is  a 
line  running  through  the  sphere  which  does 

not  move.    This  line  of  no  moTement  is 
the  axis. 

3.  Poles.    The  ends  of  this  axis  are  termed  the 
North  and  South  Poles  respectively. 


Supply  the  term  for  this  rotatory  movement  and  show  the 
position  of  the  axis  and  of  the  poles.  The  class  should  be 
encouraged  to  attempt  simple  definitions  of  each  term. 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH. 


1.  A  Sphere  or  ball  when  turned  towards  the  light  has  one  half  its  surfacd 

In  tii«  light ;  the  other  half  is  in  the  dark. 

2.  By  rotating  the  ball  every  place  in  turn  is  half  its  journey  in  the  light  and 

the  remaining  half  in  the  dflrk. 

3.  Similarly  a  globe  representing  the  earth  may  be  shown  to  be  half  in  the 

light  and  half  in  tne  dark,  and  by  moving  the  globe  round,  every  place 
moves  half  its  course  in  the  light  and  half  in  the  dark.  The  light 
covne  represents  tbe  Dayy  the  dark  course  the  Night. 

4.  The  sun  appears  to  rise,  to  cross  the  heavens,  and  to  set 

5.  These  appearances  are  due  to  the  earth  rotating  once  every  twenty-four 

hours. 

6.  This  rotatory  motion  is  called  the  Diurnal  movement.     The  line  of  no 

movement  is  called  the  earth's  axis.  The  ends  of  this  axis  are 
the  poles. 


^ok  It  Srjotrj^  ^r^ool  l»a»  (Sirnmhub. 


Afi*er  looking  over  the  log-book  and  reading  the  last 
reix)rt,  H.M.  Inspector  asked  for  a  list  of  the  school 
songs,  of  which  a  list  of  seven,  besides  several  rounds, 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  Previous  to  singing  two 
songs,  one  of  which  was  selected  by  him  and  one 
by  the  children,  a  Modulator  Exercise,  a  Time  Exer 
cise,  and  an  Ear  Test,  were  given. 
Modulator  Exercise  for  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  :~Key  C. 


U  1  t  r>  i  f  fe  B  n  1,  t 


f  r  f e^s  t  1  se  1  d  t  1  i 
risnrlrl. 

That  fiven  to  11.  and  III.  was  easier,  no  semi  tones 
being  a^ed. 

Voluntary  Ear  Test  on  School  Harmonium  :— d  n  r  i  ; 
flBfi;   rfrd;  i'in4;  r4t|d. 
Time  TesL— 


1    :-:!     - 


:1     1.1:1.1:1     - 


:1 


1.1 :  -.  :  J     1    :-  .1 : 1     1 


Infants  and  Standard  I.  sang  together  an  easy  exercise 
on  Modulator :— d  rndnadfldrdsnind. 

One  song  was  asked  from  Infants  and  one  from 
Standard  I. 

Infants. 

AVhile  these  were  being  examined  the  higher 
Standards  were  allowed  to  go  out  to  the  playground 
under  charge  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

ist  Class  of  Infants  read  a  sentence  from  Blackie*s 
Graded  Primer  II.  and  spelled  a  word  round  ;  with  a 
few  easy  questions  on  matter  read. 

IVriting. — Wrote  their  names  and  the  name  of  the 
village  they  belonged  to,  as  well  as  a  few  easy  words 
to  dictation— ^.^.,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother. 


Arithmetic. — Numbers,  such  ^  so,  19, 17, 15,9, 10, 
were  dictated  to  be  put  down  on  slates.  Mental 
Arithmetic:     9  +  5?    19  +  S?    7  +  6?    17  +  6? 

27  +  6?  3  +  5?  13  +  5?  23  +  5?  ^'C->  7-3'' 
17  —  3?  27  -  3?  15  —  9?  25  -,  9?.&c.,  7  and  3 
and  2  ?  8  and  4  and  5  P  &c. 

and  Class  read  from  Blackie's  Graded  Primer  I. 
one  sentence,  or  one  line  each. 

Writing, — Insi)ector  asked  for  the  name  of  a  child 
beginning  with  C,  and  Cameron  being  given,  the  class 
was  asked  to  write  these  capitals— C  A  M  E  R  O  N. 

Arithmetic— 1  +  3?4+5P7  +  4?4  +  5?  &c., 
7  —  2?io  —  3P9  —  5?  &c.,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. 

3rd  Class  read  from  Card  and  were  jocularly  ques- 
tioned about  the  'pig'  and  the  'dog*  that  ran  at  the 
'pig.' 

IVriting'—Tliey  were  asked  to  write  a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
the  letters  for  *  pig '  and  *  dog.* 

Arithmitic.^Wety  simple,  e.g.,  2  and  i  ?  3  and  2  ? 
5  and  2  ?  7  and  I  ?  &c.,  7  —  1?  5-4P  6-3? 
5  from  5  ?  &c.  How  many  legs  has  a  chair?  A  dog 
has  one  leg  cut  off,  how  many  left  ? 

Standard  I, 

Reading, — Boys  read  from  school  set  and  girls  from 
their  own  set.  Questions  on  subject  matter  asked 
from  girls,  and  questions  on  grammar  of  nouns  asked 
from  boys. 

IVriting, — Inspector  was  pleased  to  see  the  slates 
ruled  with  a  slight  margin,  and  on  being  told  that  they 
had  been  accustomied  to  doing  a  little  dictation  he  dic- 
tated the  following  short  sentence :  *  Mother !  I  am 
going  just  now  to  see  the  town,' 
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Arithmetic. — ^The  pupils  being  placed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent copying,  the  following  sums  were  (dictated  in 
words : — 


1.  700  +  51   +  251  +  809  +  777. 

2.  898  +  76s  +  578  +  758  +  888 

3.  700  -  209. 

Standard  II. 


2,588.  Ans. 

3,887.  Ans. 
491.  Ans. 


Reading, — Boys'read  from  the  home  set,  and  girls 
from  the  school  set.  Intelligence  was  tested  by 
batches  of  eight  or  nine.  Grammar  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives and  verbs  was  professed,  and  the  Inspector  was 
very  pleased  to  test  them  on  these  parts  of  speech. 

Dictation. — 'The  handle  is  turned  round;  tlie 
boards  strike  the  cream  and  move  or  churn  it  about ; 
and  small  lumps  of  butter  begin  to  come.' 

Arithmetic, — The  pupils  being  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  copying  the  following  sums  were  dictated, 
partly  in  words  and  partly  in  figures : — 

1.  5,090  +  9,009  +  8,800  +  9,878  +  8,765  + 
9,787  +  8,686.  60,015.  Ans. 

2.  90»09i>547  -  8,985,768.   81,105,779.  Ans. 
3-  7S»836,490  X  6.        455>oi8,94o.  Ans. 

Standard  III. 

Reading, — (Royal  Reader,  No.  III.) — Lessons  were 
taken  at  random.  Each  pupil  read  a  few  lines  and 
was  asked  for  explanation  of  words  and  phrases. 

Analysis, — Inspector  asked  pupils  to-  make  short 
sentences  with  subject  and  predicate,  and  then  with 
subject,  predicate,  and  object.  He  put  together  a  pre- 
dicate and  an  object,  and  asked  if  that  was  a  sentence. 

Dictation, — This  was  not  difficult — five  lines  were 
given  without  any  catching  words  in  them. 

Geography  was  taken  \fith  Standard  IV.  and  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Perthshire ;  a  few  general  questions  on 
Lanarkshire,  Renfrew  and  Ayr. 

History, — A  pupil  teacher  was  asked  to  examine  the 
class  on  the  History  of  Mary,  as  a  test  of  ability  to 
teach. 

Poetry, — Each  recited  a  verse,  but  no  meanings  were 
required. 

Arithmetic  X — (1)  Multiply  nine  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  ^\^  hundred  and  seventy-six  by  six  thousand 
and  ninety-eight.  5,540,496,448.  Ans. 

(2)  Divide  45i730|6s8  by  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seven.  4,86ij}|g}.  Ans. 

(3)  Divide  one  million  by  seventeen. 

58,823^^.  Ans. 


(4)  Add  together  ;^204  12s.  6jd.  +  19s.  lojd.  -f 
£\  OS.  5jd.  +  2^d.  +  ;^iooo  los. 

£\2oi  3s.  id.  Ans. 

Standard  IV. 

Reading,— ^vccixhx  to  Standard  HI.  lessons  at 
random  from  Royal  Reader,  No.  IV.,  with  meanings 
of  words  and  phrases.  .   ' 


Analysis  way  taken  from  the  poem  profesSfed — full 
parsmg,  or  nearly  so,  given  of  each  successive  word. 

Geography^ — This  was  the  same  as  Standard  III., 
which  see. 

History, — Reign  of  Williim  III.  and  Mary  II. 
William's  i)ersonal  appearance  asked  about— Qualities 
as  a  General — His  apparent  dulness  everywhere  but 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Poetry, — As  in  Standard  III, 
Arithmetic, — 

1.  How  many  steps  of  3  ft.  3  in.  each  will  a  man 
take  to  walk  13  miles  ?  21,120  steps.  Ans. 

2.  Take  3  qrs.  14  lbs.  from  i  ton. 

I9cwt.  oqrs.  14  lbs.  Ans. 

3.  Find  how  much  it  will  take  to  pay  120  men  for 
three  week's  work  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  each  working 
day.  jQ^l^'  Ans. 

4.  How  many  sq.  yards  in  3  sq.  miles  ? 

9,292,800  sq.  yds.  Axis. 

Standard  V. 

Reading, — (Chambers'  Graduated,  No.  5),  simi- 
larly to  Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Essay, — Story  read  from  a  sheet  of  note  paper  to 
V.  and  VI.    A  German  Love  Story. 

Grammar, — Taken  from  poem  professed,  viz., 
'  Parting  of  Marmion  and  Douglas* — Scott's  'Marmion.' 

History, — Questions  on  George  I.  and  George  11. 

Geography, — Australia :  Physical  features  and  pro- 
ductions—chief towns  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria: Map-drawing  professed — Iberian  Peninsula — 
Scandinavia — Australia  (these  were  not  asked  for). 

Arithmetic: — (i)  In  a  village  there  live  seventeen 
cottagers;  in  another  25  ;  in  another  42;  how  much 
will  each  take  in  one  square  mile  two  roods  P    * 

7  a.  2  r.  20  p.  Ans. 

(2)  Find  by  practice  the  value  of  211^  yards  at 
17s.  8jd.  per  yard.  ;^i87  5s.  3fd.  Ans. 

(3)  Make  out  the  following  bill : — 
4  curtains  at  £1  13s.  4d.  per  pair. 
6  rugs  at  10s.  a^d.  each. 

15  yds.  stair-cloth  at  2s.  7jd.  per  yd. 
36  J  yds.  stair-carpet  at  5s.  9d.  per  yd. 
£2^  6s.  8d.  +  £^  IS.  3d.  -h  £1   19s.  ojd.  + 
;^io  9s.  io|d.  ^  £1^  16s.  iQJd.  Ans. 

(4)  Add  ^^  to  ^V  of  §,  and  divide  the  result  by 
J  of  f .  ^  Ans. 

Standard  VI. 

Reading,— Extract  from  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ' 
at  the  end  of  Star  Reader,  No.  6. 

Grammar. --TBktn  from  the  same  portion  of 
Reading  Book.  Formation  of  words  a  spedal 
feature. 

Geography,— Taken  with  Standard  V.,  with  a  few 
questions  on  China  and  East  Indian  Archipelago 
added. 

History,— k  few  questions  on  the  reigns  of  George 
IV.  and  William  IV.,  along  with  leading  statesmen 
and  authors. 
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Arithmetic. — (i)  If  I  gire  |  of  my  money  to  John, 
and  the  half  of  the  remainder  to  James,  how  much 
have  I  left  ?  4.  Ans. 


(2)  Bring -15  lbs.  40Z.  to  the  decimal  of  a  hundred- 
weight and  ;6*3^7S  to  the  decimal  of  a  guinea. 

{a)  -046875.     (U)  '369047619.  Ans. 

(3)  Find  the  interest  on  ^^390  las.  6d.  for  13 
years  at  3  per  cent.  ^'152  6s.  lo^d.  Ans. 

Registers,  Daily  and  General,  tested  for  attendances 
and  index  numbers. 


(^uarfirlj  ^rit^metixal  f tsts. 


Standard  I.— First 

Qu 

ARTBR. 

I. 

140 

a.    681 

72 

341 

4. 

la  X  2; 

9 

3X7! 

306 

3.    4»9 

6X4. 

51 

5 

Second  Quarter. 

X. 

47 

3.    130 

205 

70 

4. 

SXio; 

63 

8X3; 

518 

3-    S14 

4  X  II. 

3«2 

408 

Third  Quarter. 

X. 

9 

a.    638 

670 

159 

4* 

8X4; 

38 

6X7; 

945 

3.    192 

9X5. 

86 

97  • 

Standard  II. — First  Quarter. 

1.  746  +  15,090  +  3,982  +  48,607+  39  +  80,514. 

2.  Take  35,062  from  45,061. 

3.  98  X   106. 

4.  29d. ;  45d. ;  76d. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  28,530  by  5.    Write  the  answer  in  words. 

2.  7,698  X  591. 

3.  It  took  370  bricks  to  pave  a  street  the  first  day, 
490  the  second  day,  and  twelve  hundred  bricks  were 
used  in  three  days.  How  many  were  used  on  the 
third  day  ? 

4.  87d. ;  nod.;  I28d. 

Third  Quarter. 

1,  Multiply  58,079  by  four  thousand  and  eighty. 

2.  In  a  school  there  are  78  boys,  65  girls,  and  90 
infants.  If  half  the  infants  were  absent,  and  all  the 
boys  and  girls  were  present,  how  many  children  would 
there  be  at  school  ? 


3.  87,648  -r  II. 

4.  ii6d. ;  I34d. 


i4od. 


Standard  III.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  258,020  by  38. 

2.  A  gardener  planted  three  thousand  cabbages; 
one  quarter  of  them  died,  and  he  sold  93  score.  How 
many  had  he  left  ? 

3.  How  many  times  is  269  contained  in  half  a 
million  plus  seventy-one  ? 

4.  How  many  buses,  each  able  to  hold  74  children, 
will  be  required  to  carry  1,607  boys  and  1,205  girls  to 
a  school  treat  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Take  four  hundred  and  three  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  eight  pence  farthing  from  one  thousand 
and  two  pounds  five  shillings  and  three  pence  three 
farthings. 

2.  How  many  must  be  subtracted  from  49  score  to 
leave  58  dozen  ? 

3.  ;^4i9  18s.  io|d.  +  ;^596  13s.  7jd.  + 
;^28o  16s.  iijd.  +  ;^67S  12s.  8|d.  +  ^328  15s.  6d. 
+  ;^934  19s.  9id. 

4.  A  ship  carried  ^st,  hundred  barrels  of  oil.  In  a 
storm  79  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  remainder 
were  sold  at  ;£i8  each.  How  much  was  received  for 
them? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  and  sixteen 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  halfpenny, 
nine  hundred  and  eight  pounds  seven  shillings  and 
eleven  pence  three  farthings,  fifty-nine  pounds  four- 
teen shillings  and  five  pence  half-penny,  four  pounds 
eighteen  shillings  and  six  pence  farthing,  nineteen 
shillings  and  ten  pence  halfpenny,  seven  pence 
farthing,  and  three  farthings  P 

2.  Divide  the  product  of  513  and  516  by  the 
quarter  of  304, 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  ;^59,7o8  i8s.  5|d. 
and  ;£6o,45o  16s.  2jd. 

4.  How  much  would  be  taken  for  500  cups  of  tea 
at  a  penny  a  cup,  and  300  cups  of  cocoa  at  two  pence 
a  cup  ? 

Standard  IV. — First  Quarter. 

1.  ;^759  13s.  8id.  X  94- 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  378  yards  at  .9Jd.  a  yard. 

3.  Divide  ;^74  los.  i\A.  by  75. 

4.  The  rent  of  a  house  is  ;j^652  8s.  9d.  per  annum. 
How  much  must  be  saved  daily  to  pay  the  rent  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Mow  many  farthings  must  be  added  to  4,907 
pence  to  make  30  guineas? 

2.  Find  the  difference  in  yards  between  3  miles 
7  fur.  34  po.  and  5  miles  968  yards. 

3.  How  many  drams  are  there  in  3J  cwt.  ? 

4.  Three  pieces  of  cloth,  each  containing  38  yards, 
cost  ;^73  7s.  9d. ;  what  was  the  price  per  yard  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  Reduce  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  square  poles  to  square  miles. 

a.  If  a  lady  gave  15  guineas  for  silk  at  8s.  9d. 
per  yard,  how  much  did  she  buy  ? 
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3,  How  many  pints  are  there  in  17  barrels,  each 
containing  36  gallons  ? 

4.  A  dock  loses  3inin.  28 sec.  daily;  how  many 
seconds  will  it  lose  during  the  month  of  January  ? 

Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  8,347  tons  of  coal  at  98.  8J^d. 
per  ton, 

2.  A  dealer  bought  45  qrs.  6  bus.  a  pks.  of  wheat 
at  45s.  per  quarter,  and  sold  it  at  £,^  at.  8d.  per 
quarter.    AVhat  was  his  gain  ? 

3.  How  much  would  7  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs.  cost  at 
;^5  168,  8d.  per  ton? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  15,780  articles  at 
£^i  138-  Sfd*  per  score  P 

Sbcomd  Quarter. 

I,  If  the   keep  of  7   horses    for    3  weeks  were 
19  guineas,  what  would  be  the  cost  for  the  keep  of  12 
horses  for  the  same  time  P 
a.  Make  out  a  bill  for : — 

7  J  lbs.  beef  at  9id.  per  lb. ; 
5  lbs.  lamb  at  ii|d.  per  lb. ; 
I  if  lbs.  mutton  at  rod.  per  lb. ; 
6^  lbs.  veal  at  io}d.  per  lb. ; 
9|lbs,  suet  at  7d.  i)er  lb. 

3.  What  are  the  wages  for  5  days  7  hrs.  25  min.  at 
7  s.  6d.  per  day,  a  day's  work  being  10  hours  ? 

4.  Two  men  earn  as  much  as  3  women,  and  5 
women  earn  as  much  as  8  boys.  If  a  boy  earn  3s.  4d. 
a  day,  what  does  a  man  earn? 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  Add  %  of  ;£"!  and  f  of  a  shilling. 
a.  Bill  :— 

17  casks  of  butter  at  ;^3  12s.  6d.  each  \ 

13  score  eggs  at  5  for  6d, ; 

29^  lbs.  of  cheese  at  7d.  per  lb.  \ 

35I  lbs.  of  ham  at  6|d.  per  lb. ; 

IX  ducks  at  5s.  Qd,  per  couple. 

3.  Simplify :-(}  +  !)- (1  +  I). 

4.  If  32  cwt.  2  qrs.  8  lbs.  are  carried  225  miles  for 
three  guineas,  how  far  should  25  cwt.  i  qr.  22  lbs.  be 
carried  for  the  same  money? 

Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Simplify:— (2t  ^  z\~  i^)  -r  4j. 

2.  What  nilmber  bears  the  same  ratio  to  3*5  as 
16  does  to  14  P 

3.  Add  together  ^\^  and  ^t^*  ^^^  g^^e  the  answer 
in  decimals  to  four  places. 

4.  Divide  7*45  ^y  '0615. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Reduce  £^  as.  8id.  to  the  decimal  of  5 J 
guineas. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  18*975  acres. 

3.  A  train  goes  58§  feet  in  a  second.  How  long 
will  it  take  to  go  from  London  to  Sheffield,  a  distance 
of  137  miles  ? 

4.  Add  together  ;^*5937 Si  '375  of  a  guinea,  and 
•0975  of  £^2  10s. 


Third.  Quarter. 

I.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  ;^97S  las.  6d.  at 
a^  per  cent,  for  3  years  ? 

a.  What  is  the  value  of  ;^£2?111  ? 

-075 

3.  What  sum  will  gain  ;£^iS7  los.  in  a  year  at  4 J 
per  cent.  ? 

4.  If  5  of  an  estate  be  worth  ;£^a,975,  find  the  value 
of  half  an  estate  a  quarter  as  large. 

Standard  VII.— First  Quarter. 

I.  Find  the  amount  of  ;^395  for  19  years  at  3^ 
per  cent, 

a.  If  6  men  earn  10  guineas  in  8f  days,  working 
9  hours  per  day,  how  much  will  15  men  earn  in  7§ 
days,  working  \o\  hours  per  day  P 

3.S,n.p,if„-^^^J^i,*-A-i. 

4.  The  cost  of  keeping  18  horses  is  at  tlie  rate  of 
;^8  15s.  per  week.  Find  the  .cost  of  keeping  34 
horses  from  June  ist  to  August  a3rd,  both  days 
inclusive. 

Second  Quarter. 

I.  In  what  time  will  £foyi  gain  ;^ii6  3s.  9d.  at 
3J  per  cent,  ? 

a.  The  population  of  a  town  was  47,635.  Nineteen 
years  later  it  had  increased  to  93,741.  What  was  the 
average  increase  per  annum  P 

3.  Find  the  value  of  6-1875  of  7  guineas. 

/^.  In  a  school  of  400  children,  ^^  pay  3d.,  f  pay 
4d.,  and  the  remainder  pay  6d.  What  is  the  average 
fee  for  each  child  P 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  A  jeweller  bought  a  watch  for  ;;^i5  12s.  6d.,  and 
sold  it  for  20  guineas.  What  was  his  gain  per  cent, 
jf  ;£^i  17s.  6d.  be  reckoned  for  expenses  ? 

a.  If  a  grocer  lose  20  per  cent,  by  selling  sugar  at 
2id.  per  lb.,  what  will  he  gain  per  cent,  by  selling  it  at 
3|d.  per  lb.  ? 

3.  What  principal  will  amount  to  ;;^694  9s.  in  292 
days  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

4.  In  a  war  17  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  were 
wounded,  and  12  per  cent,  were  killed.  If  67,308 
remained  out  of  an  army,  what  was  the  original 
number? 


ANSWERS. 

Standard  I. 

First. 

Second. 

TUIRD, 

I. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

578. 
340. 
424. 
24;  21;  24. 

1.225. 

6a 

106. 

50;  24;  44- 

1,748.       . 

479. 

95. 

32;42;45- 

First. 

Standard  II, 

Second. 

I. 

a. 
3- 
4- 

148,978. 

10,3^. 

2s.  5d. ;  3s.  ^\, 

5,706. 
4,549,518. 
340  bricks. 
6s.  4d.        73.  3d. ;  9s.  2d.  ;  los.  8d. 

- 

Third. 

t. 

2. 

236,962,32a 
188  children. 

3.  7,96^ 

4.  98.8d.j 

lis.  2d.;  lu.  8d.           ' 
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I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 


I. 
^. 
3- 
4* 


First. 

6,790. 

390  cabbages. 
1,859  times, 
38  bases. 


Standaxd  hi. 
Second. 

;^598  I7».  7i<i. 

;f  3.336  17s.  5H 
Standard  IV. 


Third. 

;f7,99o  17s.  2}d. 

3.4»3- 

/741  17s.  BJ<L 

;f4iis.  8d. 


First. 
^7i»4io6s.  7jd. 
;f  15  ^^  ijd. 
IQS.  io|d. 
;f  1 158.  9d, 


9  aq.  miles. 
36  yards. 


Third, 
4* 


SSCOND. 

10,612  farthings. 
2,761  yards. 
100,352  drams. 
128.  lo^d. 


4,896  pints. 
6,448  seconds. 


Standard  V.— First. 


;f4.o5i  iss.  5H 
£^  9s.  4id. 


/2  48.  lojd. 


366  158.  ofd. 


SXCONP. 

1.  £i\  4s. 

2.  5s,  iild,  +  4a»9j<3-  +  9*-  9i<J«  +  S*-  ^i^^*  +  Ss.  4?^. 
=  ;frii8.  7}d. 

3.  if^aa.  ofd. 
^.    Ss. 

Third. 

1.  178.  6d. 

2,  j£,6i    128.  6d.    +    /I  6i.   +  178,  l\^.   +   19s,  2}d.   + 
;ff I  us.  7ld.  ==  ;^66  6a.  6}d. 


I. 

2. 
3- 
4- 


288  miles. 


First. 

4. 

•0044... 

12*12. 


First. 


/6s7  138.  6d. 
/26  16s." 


8d. 
^^198  68.  8d. 


Standard  VJ* 

SECONDt 

•75. 

18  ac.  3rQ.  36po« 

3  hrs.  25^  min. 

;fi4s.7id- 

Standard  VIL 

Second. 

5i  years. 

2,374.      , 

;f  45  9S.  6id, 

4Ad. 


Third. 

^6S  58.  lo^d. 
C669S. 


;0.5oo. 


4465s. 


Third* 

20  per  cent. 
12  per  cent. 
;^672  i8s.  ^d. 
94,800  soldiers. 


f  tsts  in  Pental  Jlrit^metitr 


Standard  I. 

1.  Take  47  from  50.  3. 

2.  How  many  are  3  times  9  +  13  ?  40. 

3.  Divide  iio  marbles  among  5  boys ;  how  many  is 
that  for  each  ooy  ?  8. 

4.  After  paying  5d.  for  sugar,  3d.  for  soap,  and  2d. 
for  rice,  what  change  would  be  left  out  of  a  shilling  P 

ad. 

5.  How  many  panes  of  glass  are  there  in  five  win- 
dows, if  there  are  9  panes  in  four  windows,  and  12  in 
the  other  ?  48. 

6.  What  silver  coin  could  you  get  for  48  farthings  ? 

Shilling. 

7.  How  many  times  can  7  be  taken  from  4a  ?    6. 

8.  I  had  a  florin,  and  bought  10  penny  stamps  and 
12  halfpenny  ones ;  how  much  had  I  left?  8d. 


9.  How  many  score  are  there  in  60  P  3. 

10.  What  are  10  times  5  ?  5°.      ' 

11.  How  much  are  sod.  P  4s.  2d, 

12.  How  much  more  is  required  to  make  a  crown  ? 

lod. 

Standard  II. 

I.  Add  26  and  17.  43- 
a.  Take  43  from  100.  57* 

3.  How  many  j^ence  more  than  two  florins  are  5 yd.  ? 

9d. 

4.  How  many  are  twice  19  P  3^*    - 

5.  What  is  the  half  of  19  ?  9 J* 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  6  lbs.  of  sugar  at  2  Jd.  per  lb. 

IS.  3d. 

7.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  crown  ? 

3s.  9d. 

8.  Take  8jd.  from  11  ^d.  ajd. 

9.  How  much  are  4  times  afd.  P  nd. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between   11  farthings 
and  3id.  P  |d. 

II.  If  I  posted  a  letter  daily  during  Deceoiber, 
how  much  would  the  postage  amount  top      ?s.  yd. 

12,  What  would  a  dozen  glasses  cost  at  4jd.  each  P 

4s.  6d. 

Standard  III. 

1.  What  would  70  oranges  cost  at  2  a  penny  ? 

2S.  I  id. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  3  lbs.  of  beef  at  8Jd.  per  lb. 

2S.  i^. 

3.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  half-a- 
crown  ?  4id« 

4.  Reduce  5  lialPcrowns  to  pence.  isod. 

5.  What  would  \  lb.  tea  cost  at  half-a- crown  per  lb.  ? 

7id. 

6.  How  many  sixpences  are  equal  to  £,\  15s.  ? 

190. 

7.  How  many  more  are    required    to  make    11 
score  P  30. 

8.  What  would  a  pint  of  ale  cost  at  a  florin  a 
gallon  ?  .  3d. 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  io8  tops  at  ijd.  each? 

13s,  6d. 

10.  How  much  more  would  make  a  sovereign  ? 

6s.  6d. 

11.  If  7  IbSi  of  mutton  cost  6s.  5d.,  what  is  that 
per  lb.  P  I  id. 

12.  If  a  clock  lose  3  minutes  daily,  in  how  many 
days  will  it  lose  an  hour  P  20  days. 

Standard  IV. 

I.  How  many  fourpences  are  there  in  a  guinea  ? 

63. 
2*  What  is  the  quarter  of  a  thousand  p  250. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  250  halfpenny  papers; 

los.  sd. 

4.  How  many  minutes  are'  there  in  if  hours  ? 

105. 

5.  How  many  florins  could  you  get  for  £,$  P    50. 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  half  a  lb.  of  tea  at  2^. 
per  oz.  P  IS,  8d. 
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7.  How  many  pounds  of  tea  at  that  price  could  you 
getfor;£3?  36. 

8.  What  are  a  boy's  wages  for  a  fortnight  at  2s.  3d. 
a  day  ?  £\  7s. 

9.  How  many  half-pints  are  there  in  3  J  gallons  ? 

S6. 

10.  A  blackboard  is  5  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  broad  ;  what 
is  the  area  ?  2  sq.  yds.  2  ft. 

11.  A  shopkeeper  bought  60  eggs  at  3  for  2d.,  and 
sold  them  at  a  penny  each ;  how  much  did  he  gain  ? 

IS.  8d. 

12.  How  many  lbs.  of  soap  could  be  bought  for 
halfa-crown,  if  6  lbs.  cost  is.  6d.  ?  10. 

Standard  V, 

1.  If  \  yard  cost  7d.,  what  would  2^^  yards  cost? 

5s.  lod. 

2.  How  many  dozen  are  there  in  15  score  ?     25. 

3.  If  a  ton  cost  £^^  los.,  what  would  3^  cwt.  cost  ? 

I2S.  3d. 

4.  If  it  were  J[,\  per  ton,  how  much  could  you  get 
for  that  amount  ?  3tV  cwt. 

5.  If  a  man  owe  ;i^i,ooo,  ^nd  pay  53.  6d.  in  the 
l)Ound,  what  is  the  value  of  his  assets  ?  £^^1$- 

6.  A  bankrupt  owes  ;^8oo,  and  is  worth  ;^6oo ; 
how  much  can  he  pay  in  the  £^  15s. 

7.  What  part  of  a  sovereign  is  the  half  of  153.  ? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  \  and  ^  ?       |. 

9.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  f  of  a  yard  ? 

27. 

10.  If  5  pair  of  boots  cost  £\  15s.,  what  will  \\ 
dozen  pair  cost  ?  £(i  6s. 

11.  What  is  the  interest  on  £(^2^  for  a  month  at 
4  per  cent.  ?  £2  is.  8d. 

12.  If  an  article  cost  £2  is.  8d.,  and  be  sold  at  a 
gain  of  10  per  cent.,  what  is  the  seUing  price  P 

£2  5s.  icd. 

Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

1.  How  many  lbs.  of  sugar  could  be  bought  for 
IS.  8d.,  if  6  lbs.  cost  is.  3d.  ?  8. 

2.  What  decimal  of  a  shilling  is  8d.  ?  'd. 

3.  What  is  thff  interest  on  ;^i5o  for  2  J  years  at 
3  percent.?  ^11  5s. 

4.  What  sum  will  gain  ;^  10  in  a  year  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

^250. 

5.  How  much  is  '325  of  half  a-sovereign  ?    3s.  3d. 

6.  Which  is  the  greater  '325  or  |  ?  f . 

7.  Express  the  difference  as  a  decimal.  '075. 

8.  How  many  times  can  |  be  taken  from  7  J  ? 

10. 

9.  If  4  men  earn  £%  los.  in  3  days,  how^  much 
would  12  men  earn  in  9  days  ?  £z\  los. 

10.  What  percentage  of  a  score  is  a  dozen  ? 

60  per  cent. 

1 1.  Divide  a  shilling  between  a  boy  and  girl,  gi\ing 
the  girl  3d.  more  than  the  boy.  4id.  and  7^d. 

12.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  an  article  which 
cost  half-a-sovereign,  and  is  sold  at  a  gain  of  250  per 
cent.?  £\  15s. 
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END   OF   SECOND   YEAR 

Euclid. 
{Three  hours  and  a  half  alltwtd.) 

BOYS  ONLY, 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symboU  for 
words  may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  opcratiott^  sudi 
as-,  +,  X.] 

{Answer  two  questions  t  including  Question  j^  i/you  can  do  so^ 

1.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tijangle  are  equal  to 
one  another. 

First  part  of  Prop.  5,  Euclid,  Book  I. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  side»  of  the  one  ec^ual  to  two 
sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  but  the  angle  contained  by  the 
two  sides  of  one  of  them  greater  than  the  angle  contained 
by  the  two  sides  equal  to  them  of  the  other,  the  base  of  that 
u'hich  has  the  greater  angle  is  greater  than  the  base  of  the 
other. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  restriction,  *  of  the  two  sides  PQ, 
PR  let  PQ  be  not  greater  than  PR,"  PQR  being  one  of  the 
triangles  ?  / 

Euclid,  Book  I.,  Prop.  24. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  there  beinj  three  cases  which 
would  require  proof,  for  the  point  S  might  fall  upon  or  below 
the  base  QR  as  well  as  abdVe  it. 

3.  The  equal  sides  AB,  AC,  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  ABC,  are 
produced  to  F  and  G,  so  that  AF  ^  AG.  If  BG,.  CF  intersect 
at  H,  show  that  AH  bisects  the  angle  at  A. 

In  Prop.  5.  Euclid,  Book  I.,  it  is  shown  that  Z  GBC  = 
Z  FCB.    .-.  I.  6,  BH  r=  HC.    /.  Ax  3,  FH  =  GH. 

Because  in  two  As  AF  =  AG,  and  FH  =  GH  and  base  AH 
is  common.  .".  A  AFH  =  A  ACH  (I.  8)  afid  Z  AFC  = 
ZACH. 

.'.  I.  4,  the  remain!n|f  ^s  are  equal,  that  is  ^  BAH  = 
Z  CAH. 

.'.  Z  BAC  is  bisected  by  line  AH. 

Q.E.D. 

Arithmetic. 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

(Do  three  questions  on^y^  including  the  last^  if  yon  can,) 
,.  Simplify  the  fraclions  (9L+ ^H -^SH)  X  4I 

2.  How  many  times  will  ^'j  of  the  difference  between  f  of 
IS.  lo^d.  and  j\  of  2s.  6;^.  be  contained  in  two  shillings  ? 

3.  Five  fields  containing  respectively  5a.  jr.,  7a.  2r.,  la.  ir., 
5a.  3r.,  6a.  2r.,  are  rented  for  £^  5s.,  j^,  ^i  5s.,  £6  18s.,  and 
£6  los.  respectively  ;  which  of  the  fields  is  rented  at  the  highest 
rate,  which  at  the  lowest  ? 

4.  Reduce  to  decimals  i,  ,'u,  S|,  and  explain  why  f\  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  terminating  decimal  ? 


(I)  ^-^  ^^^ 


24I 

=  «Ot\  X  V  X  tJi 
=  -¥♦*  X  V  X  tS, 

=  2.  "  Ans. 
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(2) 


WiSof 

IS.  lojd.  — 

ftofas. 
96 

6id.) 

-A(» 

9« 

AXJ 

Lf.) 

~  A  (50  -  44) 
_      96 

=  69i; 

Ans. 

.    loss. 
=  4H, 

I60S.   25s. 
30'   s"' 

5i>       5> 

13&. 

n' 

6, 

(3)    '"^~ 


The  first  is  lowest  rented,  the  fourth  is  highest  rented. 
(4)  i  =  -5. 

A  =  '^^^  =  -14583. 

5i^  =  S-i428st. 
The  only  factory  of  lo  are  5  and  2.    As  1 1  does  not  con^n 
either  of  these  factors,  and  as  onlv  10  s  are  to  be  divided  there 
will  always  be  a  remainder,  and  the  fraction  will  not  terminate. 

Gnunmar. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

{Answer  questions  I  and  2,  and  <me  other  question^ 

1.  Express,  in  your  own  words,  the  meaning  of  the  last  six 
lines  of  this  passage  :— 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care, 

The  panting  herds  repose : 

Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  ^lows  I 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  taste  the  honeyed  spring. 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon ; 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim^ 

Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italic. 

3.  Give  three  examples  of  an  adjective  sentence,  and  three  of 
an  adverbial  sentence. 

4.  Explain  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  sufHx  in  each  of  the 
following  words  ; — 

Addition.    Pacify.    Intensity.    Magnitude.     Demonstrable. 

(i)  While  toilers  in  the  field  and  the  cattle  are  resting  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  newly-born  insects  are  too  anxious  to  taste 
•the  sweets  of  fife  to  remain  still,  and  are  all  flying  hither  and 
thither.  Some  are  skimming  gently  the  surface  of  the  pools 
and  the  streams,  while  others  are  showing  the  gaudy  colours  of 
their  wings  and  bodies  by  gaily  dancing  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

(2)  Still— ^d'}.  of  quality,  qualifying  hand. 

i>— verb,  irreg.,   intrans.,   act,  ind.,    pres.,   3rd  sing., 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  /tand. 
toiling— ptLtil.  adj.  of  qual.,  quals^.  Aand, 
re/ose— verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  act,  md.,  3rd  plur.,  agreeing 

%vith  its  nom.  Aerds. 
glows ^yerh,  reg.,  intrans.,  act,  ind.,  pres.,  3rd  sing., 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  murmur. 
tfr^— verb,  irreg.,  intrans.,  act,  ind.,  pres.,  plur.,  3rd, 

agreeing  vrith  its  nom.  youth, 
float— verhf  reg.,  intrans.,  act,  ind.,  pres.    3rd  plural, 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  youth, 
some — indef.  pers.  pra,  com.,  plural,  3rd.,  nom.  to  sJh'm, 
shim— verb,  reg.,  mtrans.,  act,  ind.,  pres.,  3rd,  plural, 

agreeing  with  its  nom.  some, 

(3)  Adjective : 

(i)  The  horse  which  my  father  hotight  cost  fifty  pounds. 

(2)  The  phice  ivhere  he  resides  is  on  a  hill. 

(3)  The  man  who  committed  the  crime  is  apprehended. 
Adverbial: 

(i)  I  was  standing  lohere  T  n<nv  stand, 

(2)  I  study  when  I  can. 

(3)  I  requested  him  to  call  when  he  was  at  liberty. 


(4)    Addition  :  'tion  denotes  an  action  ;  forms  noun. 

Pacify  :  -fy  is  a  root,  and  means  to  do  or  to  make;  forms 

verb. 
Intensity  :  -ty  denotes  abstract  idea,  and  forms  noun. 
Magnitude  :  -iude  denotes  abstract  idea,  and  forms  noun. 
Demonstrable  :  -ble  denotes  the  possibility  of  something 

being  done,  and  forms  adjective, 

Geosfraphj. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

(Annocr  three  questions  only,  iiuluding  the  last,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Describe  the  position  of  Belgrade,  Cadiz,  Copenhagen, 
Ancona,  Rouen,  Dresden,  and  Warsaw.  Name  sdme  of  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  three  of  them. 

2.  Describe  two  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  in  India,  and 
name  the  rivers  which  rise  in  them  or  break  through  them. 

3.  How  is  longitude  measured?  Explain  how  a  day  is 
apparently  lost  or  gained  in  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

4.  Enumerate  the  chief  productions  of  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  British  Possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Northern  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,.^r  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  British  India. 

(i)  Belgrade ^  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Save  :  it  is  the  Capital  of  Scrvia. 

Cadiz,  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Spain,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Cape  Trafalgar.  Ip  1805  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
were  defeat^  by  Nelson.  19  vessels  destroyed,  but  Nelson 
killed. 

Copenhagen,  on  the  Sound,  island  of  Zealand,  capital  of 
Denmark.  Danish  fleet  defeated  by  Nelson  in  1801.  is  vessels 
taken  or  destroyed. 

Ancona,  in  central  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  occupying  one  of  the 
prominent  points  on  the  East  coast. 

Rouen,  44  miles  up  the  Seine  from  Havre.  Burning  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  143 1.     Prince  Arthur  murdered  here,  1203. 

Dresden,  capital  of  Saxony  on  the  Elbe,  100  miles  S.  E.  of 
Berlin. 

Warsaw,  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  on  the  Vistula,  same 
latitude  as  Birmingham,  21°  E.  longitude.  Sieges  in  1794  ^^^ 
1831. 

(2)  The  Himalayas  stretch  along  the  whole  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  India  for  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  and  extend  from 
100  to  300  miles  in  breadth.  The  loftiest  peak  is  Mount 
Everest,  about  29,000  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  nighest  peak  in 
the  world.  Other  heights  are  Chimilari,  Kunchinjinga,  and 
Dhawalagira,  slightly  inferior  in  elevation.  The  mountains  rise 
in  a  scries  of  ridges  of  varying  and  increasing  height  till  they 
reach  the  central  ridge,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  There 
are  several  difficult  passes  from  India  into  Thibet.  The  chief 
rivers  rising  in  the  Himalayas  are  the  Indus  and  the  Brahma- 
pootra on  the  north  side,  and  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries  on 
the  south  side  of  the  range.  The  former  flows  N.W.,  and  then 
finds  its  way  through  the  ridge  near  the  borders  of  Afghanistan, 
while  the  Bramahpootra  flows  eastward,  and  breaks  through  the 
lowest  part  of  the  range  into  the  province  of  Assam.  The 
Chenab,  Ravec,  Beaz,  and  Sutlej,  are  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  Jumna  of  the  Ganges. 

The  Western  Ghattts  form  an  almost  unbroken  chain  for  ten 
degrees  along  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  are  the  sources  of  the 
Krishna  and  the  Godaveny,  which  flow  eastwards  through  the 
E.  Ghauts  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  while  the  Tapty  flows  past 
the  north  end  of  the  range  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Tney  rise  to  a 
height  of  4,000  feet  The  Neilgherry  hills  in  the  south  join  the 
E.  and  W.  Ghauts  north  of  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore. 

(3)  Longitude  is  reckoned  by  degrees,  which  are  69^^  m.  in 
length  at  the  Equator,  but  decrease  as  the  meridians  near  each 
other  towards  the  poles.  The  first  meridian  for  England  passes 
through  Green wicn.  Places  E.  or  W.  of  Greenwich  are  in  E. 
or  W.  longitude.  A  place  can  be  as  much  as  180°  E.  or  W.  of 
Greenwich.  The  time  of  places  in  E.  long,  is  before  the  time  of 
Greenwich  ;  the  time  of  places  in  W:  long,  is  after  the  time  of 
Greenwich.  If  it  be  12  o'clock  at  noon  in  the  latter  place,  it  is 
12  o'clock  at  night  of  the  same  dav  in  180"  E.  long.,  but  12 
o'clock  at  night  of  the  preceding  day  in  180°  W.  long.  But 
these  places  are  identical.  If,  therefore,  we  have  sailed  east- 
wards, and  are  proceeding  westwards,  as  soon  as  we  cross  the 
meridian  of  180**  we  pass  from  the  day  after  the  day  at  Greenwich 
to  the  day  before  the  day  at  Greenwich,  that  is,  we  gain  a  day. 
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In  sailing  fFom  W.to  K.  the  proceu  is  reversed.  Thas,  supposing 
it  to  be  tne  14th  ia  going  from  W.  long,  to  E.  long.,  the  next  day 
we  should  call  the  i6th,  and  we  should  lose  a  day,  while  going 
the  opposite  direction  we  should  haye  two  days  of  the  same  date, 
and  should  gain  a  day. 

(4)  CeyloH  produces  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
cocoa-nuts,  teak  and  other  valuable  woods.  Precious  stones  are 
largely  found,  and  off  the  west  coast  there  is  an  extensive  pearl 
fishery. 

yamaica  grows  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  fruits,  exporting  also 
rum  and  molasses. 

The  Straits  Setilerttents  produce  the  betd  nut  or  areca  pfthn 
tree,  sago,  pepper,  nutmegs,  spices,  rice,  teak  and  other  timbers, 

West  Africa  sends  us  gold  dust,  ivory,  palm  oil,  teak,  gum- 
arabic,  coiiee,  sugar,  cocoa-nut,  rice,  maize,  ground  nuts,  ginger, 
pepper,  and*  dye  woods, 

END  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 

( TkuoMours  ami  a  half  (Ulowed.) 
Needlework. 

{fine  hour  alhioed for  this  Exercise,) 
GIRLS  ONLY. 

Herring-bone  a  square  of  flannel  (6  inches  square) ;  dam,  as 
for  a  thin  place  (12  rows). 

AHthmctlc. 

BOtS  ONLY. 
(Anstver  three  questions  onfy,  including  the  last  if  you  can.) 

1.  Of  100  men,  37  earn  3s.  lod.  per  day,  40  earn  3s.  6d.  per 
day ;  what  should  be  the  daily  pay  of  the  remainder  that  the 
average  weekly  pay  of  the  whole,  at  five  days  and-a*half  to  the 
week,  should  be^l  2S.? 

2.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  is  simple  interest  cal- 
culated if  ;^395  amount  to  ;f  446  i6s.  ic^d.  at  the  end  of  3^ 
years? 

3.  If  a  weight  of  40,000  ounces  of  silver  can  be  made  into 
8,000  ornaments,  each  worth  25  shillings,  how  many  ornaments 
of  gold,  each  worth  los.,  can  be  made  out  of  8,000  ounces  of 
gold,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  being  20  :  i  ? 

4.  A  sum  of  ;f  3,980  Stock  is  converted  from  a  3  per  cent. 
Stock,  at  loi  j,  into  a  2^  per  cent.  Stock,  at  99} ;  find  the  yearly 
loss  of  income.    (Neglect  brokerage.) 

What  do  you  understand  by  a  Stock  being  at  par  ? 
(I)  Total  pay  100  x  22s.  sa  ;f  no    o   p 

Total  pay  for  37  =  37  X  5J  X  3s.  lod.  =  39 

„  ,,  40  =  40  X  Sl  X  3s.  6d.    =  38 

23  for  a  week  £^2    9  xi 


o     I 
10    o 


I  for  a  day  0  ^33  98.  iid.  -h  (U  x  23) 
£0  js.  Hid.  / 


Ans. 


(2)  /446  i6j  lojd.  -  ;f395  «  £si  ie».  lojd. 
/.  A395  '  ;f  100  ::  ;fS>  >6s.  lojd.  t  3}.  Ans. 
yrs.  3j  I        I  ■** 


int. 


or. 


(3)  oz.  40,000  :  8,000  ::  8,000  :  80,000.  Ans, 
sh.        10  :       2$  ■ 
val.        I  :       20 

(4)  First  income  ^3,980  +  100  x  3  s  ;fii9|. 
Proceeds  of  sale  3980  X  loij    =s  ^4029! . 


jfiii  7s.  6d. 


100 
Second  income  ^4<»9t  X  2\ 

Diffi  of  income  =  ^^119  8s.  -  ;^iii  7s.  6d. 

=  ;f8  OS.  6d.  Ans. 

Stock  is  at  par  when  the  actual  value  and  nominal  value  are 
the  same  j  i.e.,  you  can  buy  £100  Stock  for  ;^ioo  cash. 

Histoiy. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(Answer  three  of  these  questions. ) 

1.  What  were  the  chief  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  and  by 
whose  influence,  and  in  what  circumstances,  was  the  Charier 
obtained  ? 

2.  Give  some  particuhrs  respecting  the  First  and  Second 
Crusades,  and  the  share  England  and  her  kings  took  in  them. 


3.  Name,  with  dates,  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  01 
Henry  VI. 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  these  persons :~ Drake,  Spenser, 
Cranmer,  Somerset  (the  Protector),  and  Raleigh  ? 

(i)  The  chief  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  were : — 
{a)  No  scutate  or  aid  could  be  imposed  but  by  the  common 
council  of  the  kingdom. 

(b)  Common  pleas  were  not  to  follow  the  court,  but  to  be 
held  in  some  certain  place. 

(c)  No  freeman  could  be  apprehended,  disseised  of  his  free- 
hold, imprisoned,  outlawed,  railed,  or  sentenced,  except  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

{d)  justice  or  right  could  neither  be  sold,  delayed,  nor  denied 
to  any  man. 

(e)  All  freemen  might   quit  or   return  to  the   country  at  , 
pleasure. 

(/)  No  freeman  could  be  fined  ezcesslvelv. 

(g)  No  peasant  or  villein  could  be  depnved  of  his  tools  or 
implements  of  husbandry. 

A  number  of  Anjevins  and  Poitevins,  who  had  been  allied  with 
Tohn  during  the  invasion  by  Louis,  sought  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land. They  secured  John's  favour,  who  ^^ave  them  all  the  chief 
oflices  and  6efs  at  hts  disposal,  thus  doin^  dishonour  to  the 
Nirman  nobles.  These  foreigners  by  their  exactbns  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Saxon  citixens,  and  a  national  feeling  sprung  up 
between  Normans  and  Saxons  against  the  common  tyrant, 
John.  The  barons  rose  in  rebellion,  seized  London,  and  com- 
pelled John  to  sign  the  Charter  at  Runnymede,  near  Wmdsor, 
June  15,  1215. 

f2)  The  first  Crusade  was  attempted  in  1096.  It  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  delivering  Palestine  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  who  ill-treated  European  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  other  objects  of  religious  interest  in  the  Holy 
Land.  William  II.  became  mort^gee  of  Normandy  to  enable 
Robert  the  Duke  to  take  part  in  it  The  Crusaders  captured 
Jerusalem,  and  were  otherwise  successful,  but  the  city  was  after- 
wards recovered  by  the  Saracens.  The  second  Crusade  in 
which  England  took  part  was  in  reality  the  third  in  order. 
Richard  I.  Cceur  de  Lion  was  the  English  king  who  joined  this 
Crusade.  In  conjunctwn  with  Philip  of  France  he  took  Acre, 
and  the  forces  under  Richard  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Arsouf, 
in  1 191.  But  the  army  wis  greatly  wasted  by  sickness  and  did 
not  attempt  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem.  A  truce  was  eflccted 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  Crusaders  held  the  sea- 
ports of  Palestine,  and  pilgrims  were  not  to  be  molested.  On 
{lis  way  home,  Richard  was  imprisoned,  aAer  being  wrecked,  by 
his  enemy  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  people  of  England  who 
had  suffered  great  exactions  to  find  money  for  the  Crusade,  were 
now  heavily  taxed  to  find  the  money  for  his  ransom.  Richard 
had  not  been  at  home  many  months  before  he  died,  1 199. 

A.D. 

(3)  Bedford  made  Protector         1422 

Dauphin  crowned  King  of  France    1422 

Battle  of  Vemeuil        1424 

Siege  of  Orleans  raised          •• 1429 

Capture  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Compiegne         ...  14^ 

Burning  of  Joan  of  Arc         1431 

Normandy  and  Guienoe  over-ruh      1449 

Rouen  and  Cherbouiv  surrendered    ...        ...  1450 

Impeachment  of  SuSolk        1450 

TacK  Cade*s  rebellion  ...        14 jo 

Wars  of  the  Roses       I455— 14^5 

First  battle  of  St.  Albans  1455 

Bloreheath , 1459 

Northampton        ,        1460 

Wakefield 1460 

Mortimer's  Cross 1461 

Second  battle  of  St  Albans       1461 

Deposition  of  Henry ...  1461 

(4)  Sir  Francis  Drahe.—hom  1545,  died  1596.  Empbyed 
in  expeditions  against  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  circum- 
navigated the  globe;  knighted  on  his  return;  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  158S. 

Edmund  Spenser,  1553— i598.-4>ie  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  English  poets.  Wrote  <  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  and  the 
*  Faene  Queen,'  an  allegorical  poem  in  stansas  of  nine  tines. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  1489— 1 556,  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury under  Henry.  VIII.  I^onounced  the  decree  of  divorce 
between  Henry  and  Katharine  of  Arragon.  Assisted  in  framing 
the  present  English  Liturgy  under  Edward  VL  Was  burned 
for  heresy  under  Mary. 
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Somerset  was  brother  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  and  Protector 
of  England  during  early  part  of  rei^  of  Edward  VI.  Resigned 
his  Protectorship ;  charged  with  raising  a  rebellion  in  the  north, 
and  of  plotting  to  murder  NorthumberUnd,  who  had  succeeded 
him;  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1552. 

Sir  Walier  RaUi^h^  1552 — 1618. — Visited  America,  from 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  brought  the  potato  and  tobacco. 
Gained  favour  of  Queen  EUza&th  j  distinguished  himself  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Took  part  in  the  Main  Plot  of 
1603,  on  which  plea  he  was  executed  in  1 618,  after  a  disastrous 
expedition  to  Central  America.  Spent  above  12  years  in  prison, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  a  history  df  the  world. 

TtAching. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(Answer  tufo  questions  only.) 

1.  Arrange  in  CToups  the  capital  letters,  putting  together 
thoae  which  are  similarly  formed.  Show  in  what' order  you 
would  teach  them,  beginning  with  the  easiest  group,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  difficult. 

2.  Say  exactly  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  Code  re- 
specting Arithmetic  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. ;  or  (in 
an  Infant  School  Without  a  First  Standard)  what  lessons  in 
number  can  be  given  to  the  first  class. 

3.  Explain  what  Is  the  best  use  to  make  of  a  box  of  moveable 
letters  in  an  Infant  Class  ;  or  (in  a  school  for  older  scholars) 
give  some  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic  suitable  for  Standard  II. 

(1)  Group  I.— C,  E,  L,  S,  G. 
Crottp  2.— Q,  V,  Y,  Z,  X,  O,  U. 
Group  3.— I,  T,  J,  F,  A,  N,  M. 
Group  4.— P,  B,  R,  D,  H,  K,  W. 

The  groups  are  arranged  according  to  similarity  of  construc- 
tion, as  far  as  is  practicable.  The  easiest  capital  to  form  is  C. 
The  others  in  Group  l  folbw  the  same  method  of  forming  the 
loop.  This  is  the  case  al.so  with  Group  a,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  letter  O,  which  does  not  easily  fall  into  an^  group. 
In  Group  3  the  down  stroke  of  the  I  should  be  taught  hrst  All 
the  other  letters  partake  of  the  same  characteristic  formation. 
Group  4  has  the  hardest  and  most  complicated  forms. 

(2)  Standard  I, — Addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  not 
more  than  three  figures.  Numeration  and  notation  up  to  i,00o. 
In  addition  not  more  than  five  lines  to  be  given.  Multiplication 
table  to  6  times  12. 

Standard  II, — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  100,000.  The 
four  simple  rules  to  short  division.  Muhiplication  table  and  the 
pence  table  to  i^ 

Standard II L'-^OTOiet  rules  with  long  division,  addition  and 
subtraction  of  money. 

Standard  /K— Compound  rules  (money),  and  reduction  of 
common  weights  and  measures. 

Short  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  may  be  given  in  the  exa- 
mination of  all  Standards!  These  should  not  involve  large 
numbers,  should  deal  with  concrete  as  abstract  quantities,  and 
should  be  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  next  higher  Standard. 

The  lessons  in  number  in  the  first  class  of  an  Infant  School 
should  consist  of  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  mentally, 
writing  numbers  on  slates  up  to  1 00,  naming  such  numbers  on 
the  blackboard,  working  mentally  questions  with  concrete  quan- 
tities in  mental  arithmetic,  with  two  and  three  times  in  the  mul- 
tiplication table. 

(3)  Children  should  be  allowed  to  pick  out  the  letters  after 
learning  them  from  the  card,  and  themselves  to  form  little 
words.  This  should  be  done  with  both  capital  and  small 
letters.  The  teacher  also  should  make  use  of  it  to  show  the 
building  up  of  words ;  sentences  should  be  formed  bv  teacher, 
and  spelt  by  the  children  ;  it  should  be  used  also  for  chief  words 
in  object  lessons. 

{b)  (Exercises  chiefly  on  sixes.  Similar  exercises  should  be 
fomied  on  all  the  units.) 

How  many  sbces  make  60?  What  then  will  eleven  sixes 
make  ?  If  I  had  66  books,  how  many  girls  could  get  6  each  ? 
A  man  has  6  rows  of  pennies  and  1 1  in  each  r6w ;  how  many 
pennies  has  he  altogether  ?  How  many  sixes  are  there  in  72  ? 
If  I  had  72  pennies,  how  many  boys  could  get  6  each  ? 

Take  21  from  90.  Add  73  and  17.  From  90  take  17.  What 
must  be  added  to  55  to  make  80  ?  Add  9  and  12  and  21.  How 
many  times  can  1 1  be  taken  from  96  ?  How  many  farthings  in 
4|d.  ?  in  t  Id.  ?  in  io|d.  ?  Take  T^d.  from  is.  How  many  balls 
at  i^d.  can  I  get  for  6d.  ?  for  is.  ?  4  lbs.  of  sugar  at  2d.  ?  5  at 
3d.  ?  Change  out  of  2s.  ?  How  many  sixpences  in  a  crown  ?  In 
a  half-crown  ? 


END   OF  THIRD   YEAR- 

(  Three  hours  and  a  half  allowed^ 
Eudid. 

BOYS  ONLY, 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symbols  for  words 
may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  operation,  such  as  — ,  +,  x .] 

(Answer  two  questions^  including  question  3  ifyoit  can  do  so,) 

1.  If  a  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  is 
equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles,  and  the  three 
interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles.    State  the  corollaries. 

Euclid,  Book  I.,  Prop.  32. 

2.  Equal  triangles  on  the  same  base  and  on  the  same  side  of 
it  are  between  the  same  parallels. 

Euclid,  Book  I.,  Prop. 

3.  ABCD  is  a  square,  AB  is  produced  to  anv  point  E,  and 
D£  intersects  BC  at  F.  Show  that  the  diagonal  BD  is  greater 
than  DF  and  less  than  DE. 


(I.   32.)    The  three  ^*s  of  a   ^  are  together  =  to  two 
right  Z's.    But  in  A  I>CF,  ^  DCF  is  a  right  Z- 
.'.  two  other  ^*s  of  same  triangle  =  one  right  ^. 
.'.  Z  DCF  is  the  greatest  Z  of  A  t)CF. 
/.  (1. 18)  Side  DF  is  greater  than  side  DC. 
For  the  same  reason  £)B  is  greater  than  DC. 

But  the  exterior  Z  ^^^  is  greater  than  the  interior  and  oppo- 
site jH  DCF,  and  the  greater  ZJa  subtended  by  the  greater  side. 

.*.  DB  is  greater  than  DF.    In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown 
that  DE  is  greater  than  DB. 
Wherefore,  &c. 

Algebra. 

BOYS  ONLY, 

(Answer  three  questions  only,  including  question  4,  if  you 

can  do  so.) 

« 

1.  Prove  ihaX  OF  X  <<"  =  a"  +  *,  the  letters  representing  any 
positive  whole  numbers.  Divide  gur*  -  jr^  +  ioltj^  -  25^*  by 
y^  —  xy  -^  5V*. 

2.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of— 

i2fl»  -  2&1**  4-  i7«**  -  3^  and  12a*  -  32<i«^  +  25^^  -  6^; 
and  revive  the  result  into  factors. 


3.  Add  together, 
the  result  by  -^ 


■y*  —  Ay  +  y  ^  ■\' xy  +y 


x-{-y 


and   multiply 


4.  (a)  Solve  the  equation-- 


(I.) 


X  +  I 


-  5_n3f  —  8?-- 


3  7  7         14 

{b)  A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of  omnges  at  3  for 
2d.,  and  twice  that  number  at  lod.  the  dozen ;  by  selling  them 
all  at  a  penny  each,  he  gained  2s.     How  mbny  did  he  buy  ? 
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(1)  rt"  =  <i  X  rt  X  rt  X  /I to  m  factors. 

rt»  =  rt  X  a  X  fl to  ;/  factors. 

/.  a"  X  <?»  =  rt  X  rt  X  a  to  w  fectora. 
ue.y  a"  X  «■  =  rt»"^» 

3jr'  -xy-^r  51^)9^*  -  J^y  +  lor/  -  25/  (34:'  +  jcy  _  5^ 
3jrV  —  i6j:y '+  lojr/ 

-  i5-»^y  +  5-^-25/ 

(2)  120*  -  %%aH  +  17^^'  -  3^)  120*  -  yiaH  +  25^^  -  6^(1 

I2g» -  28^i»^  +  \^alP^  -  3^ 

41*  -  8a^  *■  3^)  I2a»  -  28tf«<5  +  17^^  -  3^  (3a  -  i 
I2<T*  —  24/?^<^  4-    9ff^* 

~    4^^  +  8fl^-3^' 
-   4^3^ +  8^^*- 3^ 
G.C.M.  =  4/i«  -  8a^  +  3^.  Ans. 
=  (2^1  —  y>)  {2a  —  ^).  Ans, 

2X» 


iZ 


Ans. 


2JC' 


4.  («) 


2Jca 


^+  X 


Ans. 


-LzJ?f.=  8f-lJl- 


3  7  •  14 

7jr  +  7  -  IS  +  9^  =  116  -  jf4-  7 
21  14 

i6jr  —  8  ^  I23_-jr 
21  14 

32  .r  -  16  =  369  -  ye 

35^  =  38s 
;c  =  II.  Ans. 

(^)    :r  =  Number  bought  at  3  for  2d. 
2jr  =        „  „  lod.  per  doz.. 

2x^2^x10^ 

3  «2 

8jc  +  20JC  =  36jf  -  288 

—  8jr  =  -  288 

x=36 

2X  =  72 

Total  bought  =  108.  Ans. 
Mensuration. 

BOYS  ONLY. 


(Answer  one  question.) 

1.  Find  the  area  and  the  rent  of  a  triangular  field  whose 
sides  are  19,  60,  and  73  poles,  at  45s.  the  acre. 

2.  Find  the  side^of  a  square  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  a  rhombus,  whose  diagonals  are  52  feet  and  416  feet. 


(I) 


19  +  63  +  73  -. 


=  76 


^j6  (76  -  19)  X  (76  -  60)  X  {^e  -  73) 

=  \/207936  poles. 

=  4^6  poles 

=  2*85  acres.  Ans. 

2-8$  X  225 
=  £6  8s.  3d.  Ans. 


(2)  Area  of  rhombus  or  square 
=  416  X  S2  ^  ,08,6 

2 

.*.  side  of  sq. 

=  v/io8i6 

=  104  feet.  Ans. 

Arithmetic 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

(Answer  three  questions  only,  ittcludingthe  last,  if  you  eon,) 

1.  A  certain  number  is  multiplied  by  379 ;  and  this  product 
when  divided  by  •0015  gives  a  quotient  •001137.  Fmd  the 
number. 

2.  Divide  the  difference  of  7t  and  3j\  by  I  J. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  $\  of  5s,  6d.  +  -125  of  8s.  lod.  —  ijd. 
of  3s.  7jd. 

4.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  3^,  '5,  175 ;  and  explain  why 
the  following  proportion  3s.  7d.  :  42  miles  ::  7s.  2d.  :  84 
miles  is  incorrect. 

(i)  Quotient  X  Divisor        Dividend. 
•001137  X   0015     =  x)ooooi7055 
Product         Multipher    Multiplicand. 
•C000017055  -5-      379     =    xxxxxxHS.  Ans. 

(2)  (7i  -  3t\)  -  1} 
=  J 

=  2^.  Ans. 

(3)  5i  of  55, 6J.  +   125  of  83.  lod.  -  i|  of  3s.  7}d. 
=  V  X  Vs.  +  i  X  io6d.  -  4  +  i7Sf 

=  «fs.  +  I3jd.  -cod. 

=  253.  10 Jd.  +  I3jf.  —  4s.  2d. 

=  £1  5s.  9Jd.  Ans. 

(4)  3^  :  -5  ::  »7S  :  ^ 
or  3}  :   }  ::  ij  :  x 

.-.  i  X  J  X  J  =  f  Ans. 

The  first  and  second  terms  of  a  proportion  should  be  aiike. 
In  the  example  given  they  are  not.  Tne  proportion  therefore 
is  wrong. 

END   OF   THIRD  YEAR. 

( Tivo  hours  and  a  half  allowed,) 
Needlework. 

GIRLS  ONLY. 


(One  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise,) 

Make  ft  pillow-case  (J  in.  scale),  completing  it  as  far  as  time 
will  allow. 

Arithmetic 

BOYS  ONLY. 
{Answer  three  questions  only^  including  the  last  if  you  can.) 

f .  Find  the  square  root  of  9980-01. 

2.  What  sum  will  amount  to  ;^8i9  168.  3d.  in  5^  years  at  4} 
per  cent  per  annum  simple  interest  ? 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  paving  a  square  court-yard  whose 
side  is  40  ft.  with  paving  stones  2  ft.  8  in.  long  and  15  in.  wide, 
each  costing  73.  9d .  ? 

4.  Form  a  simple  rule  that  shall  include  all  cases  of  division 
of  decimals.  Work  by  equivalent  vulgar  fractions  the  sum 
•005  +  -02  =  '25, 

(i)  9Wol(99'9-  Ans. 

8i_ 
189  )i8So 
1 701 

i9S9)'i790i 
1 7901 

(2)  ;^ioo  will  make  4f  x  s\  ^£^^h  ^^'^  ^^^^  become  ;f  126* 
.•.;^I26J  :  ;^8i2l*  ::  ;^ioo  ix 

=  Z650.  Ans. 
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(3)  (40  X  40)  ~  (2}  X  \\)  X  7}8. 
=  1600  -h  loj  X  7j 

=  3720s. 

=  ]j^i86.   Ans. 

(4)  Bring  both  fractions  to  whole  numbers  bv  multipl  vin^r  by 
a  number  containing  as  many  o's  as  there  are  aedmal  places  in 
the  fraction  with  tne  greatest  number  of  decimal  places  and 
divide  as  in  whole  numbers,  putting  down  a  decimal  point  as 
soon  as  the  divisor  will  not  divide  into  the  dividend. 

Example— 4*096  4-  I?*I347.  Multiply  by  1 0000  and  thus  get 
40960-7-  151347-  The  latter  will  not  go.  Put  down  a  decimal 
point  and  bring  down  o*s. 

•005  +  x)2  =  '25. 

TOSU  X  H« 


:? 


=  ^25.  Ans. 
Granunar. 

ROYS  AND  GIRLS. 
(Answer  three  questions  only,) 

1.  Paraphrase  this  stanza — 

Axi^  forth  they/««,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joving  to  hear  the  birds^  sweet  harmony 

IVhich  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread 

Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  \'ine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 

The  aspen,  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

2.  Analyse  the  first  four  lines,  and  parse  the  words  printed  in 
italic. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  common,  a  proper,  and 
an  abstract  noun ;  and  give  examples.  Give  six  termmations, 
Latin  and  English,  by  which  you  can  distinguMh  abstract  nouns 
from  others. 

4.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  syllables,  fVi,  sub^  06,  un,  en, 
circum,  post,  when  used  as  prefixes  ?  Give  two  examples  of 
each. 

5.  Correct  or  justify  these  sentences  : — 
I  wished  to  have  seen  him  yesterday. 

Almost  every  house  in  the  place  are  pensions  or  hotels. 

The  phenomena  was  very  curious. 

Do  not  write,  except  you  find  it  to  be  needful. 

He  prefers  reading  poetry  than  piose. 

(2)  (a)  Principal  Sentence. 

Conneetivo — And. 
Suhj.^ihty. 

, ,      Adjtmcts, —\oy\ng  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 
with  pleasure  forwa^  led. 
IVed, — ^pass. 

Ext,  e^/V<r^.— (place)  forth. 
Adjective  to  birds  in  P.S. 
Sub;, — ^which. 

, ,     Adjuncts — therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread. 
Pred, — seemed. 
Ind,  Obj\^X.o  scorn  the  cruel  sky  in  their  song. 

[b)   Forth — adv.  of  place,  modifying /a^j. 

/^«— verb,  rcg.  intrans.,  act,,  ind.,  pres.,  3rd  piur., 
agreeing  with  its  nom.  They. 

/a/— past  part  of  to  lead,  referring  to  they, 

birds^com,  noun,  com.  gen.,  plur.,  poss.,  gov.  by 
harmony. 

whieh^tel.  pro.,  com.,  plur. ,  '3rd.,  nom.  to  seemed. 

therein^  Adv.  of  place,  modifying  shrouded. 

seeffied— verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  act.,  ind.,  3rd.,  plur.,  agree- 
ing with  its  nom.  whieh. 

shy — noun,  com.,  neut.,  sing.,  obj.,  gov.  by  to  scorn, 

praise — ^verb,  reg.,  trans.,  inf.,  pres.,  gov.  by  can. 

so — adv.  of  degree,  modifying  straight. 

s/raight^Sid},  of  quality,  qualifying  trees, 

(3)  A  proper  noun  is  the  particular  name  given  to  a  person, 
place,  or  thing,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  oif  the  same  kind. 
A  common  noun  is  the  name  given  in  common  to  all  things  of 
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the  same  class  or  kind.  Thus :— London  and  Manchester  are 
cities.  Cities  is  a  common  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  given 
to  all  places  of  the  same  kind  as  the  two  named,  but  London 
and  Manchester  are  proper  nouns,  because  they  are  the  {^articular 
names  by  which  we  distinguish  these  cities  from  other  cities.  / 
An  abstract  noun  denotes  a  quality  or  attribute  which  we  regard 
in  our  minds  as  having  an  independent  existence,  or  the  name 
of  an  action  :  thus,  whiteness,  goodness,  writing,  are  abstract 
nouns. 
Terminations  of  abstract  nouns  : — 

'Latin — age,  ance,  tion,  ty,  tude,  ence. 
English — hood,  lock,  ship,  ness,  -th,  ledge. 

(4)  /// — before  an  adjective  means  not,  as  inelegant,  indecent. 
in — before  a  verb  means  in  or  ittto,  as  induct,  include. 
sab— under,  as  subject,  subtract. 

ob — agaimt,  or  in  the  way  of,  as  object,  obstruct. 

unknot,  as  unhappy,  uncover. 

en — in,  as  endear,  enhance. 

circwn — rounds  or  about ^  as  circumscribe,  circumspect. 

fost — after^  as  postpone,  postdate. 

(5)  I  wished  to  see  him  yesterday. 

Almost  every  house  in  the  place  is  a  pension  or  an  hotel. 

The  phenomena  were  very  curious. 

Do  not  write  unless  you  find  it  to  be  needful. 

He  prefers  reading  poetry  to  prose. 

Geosfraphy. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(Answer  three  questions  only,  including  the  last,  if  you  can,) 

1.  Give  a  description  of  three  of  the  following  : — Siberia, 
Afghanistan,  Mecca,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nile,  the  Sahara. 

2.  Name  the  chief  mountain  systems  of  Asia,  and  give  a 
description  of  one  of  them. 

3.  If  a  ship  is  sailing  from  England  to  Australia  round  the 
Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  how  may  her  course  be  assisted  by  ocean 
currents  and  by  winds  ? 

4.  Describe  the  courses  of  the  Congo  and  the  Indus.  What 
recent  attempts  at  colonization  and  exploration  are  connected 
with  the  former  ? 

5.  Draw  a  map  containing  Turkev  in  Asia,  Persia,  and  Arabia ; 
or  a  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  showing  the  principal  rivers. 

(i)  Siberia. — A  vast  territory,  covering  4,700,000  sq.  miles,  in 
the  north  of  Asia;  watered  by  the  rivers  Obi,  Irtish,  and 
Yenisei,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  C>cean,  and  the  Amoor  into  the 
Pacific.  Is  a  great  plain,  inclined  slightly  towards  the  Arctic, 
and  consists  largely  m  winter  of  frozen  plains,  and  in  summer, 
near  the  rivers,  of  immense  swamps.  The  south  has  large 
forests  of  pine,  larch,  and  birch.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  platinum,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  minerals. 

Ajghanistan  lies  south  of  Turkestan,  west  of  India,  north  of 
Beloochistan,  and  east  of  Persia.  Its  surface  is  a  succession  of 
high  valleys  and  table  lands,  varying  in  elevation  from  3,000  to 
5,000  feet,  situated  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hudu  Koosh  and 
the  Soliman  Mountains.  Towards  the  west  it  is  more  flat, 
and  here  is  found  the  Desert  of  Seistan.  Between  India  and 
Afghanistan  are  many  passes,  the  best  known  being  the  Khyber 
and  the  Koord  Kabul.  Kabul,  Herat,  Kandahar,  and  Jellala- 
bad,  are  the  chief  towns.  Many  of  the  people  are  wandering 
tribes  rukd  by  chiefs  called  Khans. 

Mecca,  the  capital  of  the  province  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia,  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Red  Sea,  51  miles  from  Jiddah.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet  in  569,  and  is  venerated  by 
Mussulmans  as  a  Holy  City.  It  contains  a  spacious  temple,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  shrine  of  the  Propnet.  Many  thou- 
sands  of  pilgrims  visit  it  every  year.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  45,000. 

(2)  The  chief  mountain  systems  of  Asia  ma}^  be  said  to  centre 
round  or  radiate  from  the  Bolor  Tagh  mountains,  running  north 
and  south  between  Chinese  and  Independent  Turkestan.  1  he 
great  chain  stands  on  the  lofty  plateau  of  Pamir,  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  19,000  (pet 

The  western  system  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  table 
lands  of  western  Asia.  The  chief  parts  of  the  system  are  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Paropamisna,  Elburz  and  Kurdistan  Moun- 
tains, the  Taurus,  Anti-Taurus,  and  Lebanon  Mountains,  and 
the  Caucasus,  which  mark  the  limits  of  Asia. 
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The  south-eastern  system  includes  the  Himalayas  (Mount 
£verest,  29,000  feet),  the  Karakorum  Mountains,  the  moun- 
tains of  Aracah,.  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Anam.  The  Vindhya 
and  East  and  West  Ghaute  branch  southwards  into  the  Indian 
Peninsula. 

The  eastern  system  includes  the  Kuen  Lun  Mountains  and 
the  Pi  Ling  Mountains. 

Thd  north-eastern  system  embraces  the  Thian  Shan  Moun- 
tains, the  Altai,  and  the  Yablonoi  ranges. 

(3)  After  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  she  would  be  assisted  by 
the  return  current  which  helps  to  form  the  Sargasso  Sea.  In  a 
short  time  after  she  would  get  into  the  region  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  keepnig  close  to  the  coast  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Guinea  current  Along  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Africa 
she  would  be  impeded  by  the  Equatorial  and  the  South- East 
Trades,  but  keeping  well  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
would  get  into  the  Equatorial  counter-current  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  an  advantage  she  would  continue  to  receive  to  the  coast 
of  Australia. 

(4)  The  Indus  rises  in  Thibet  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  flows  in  a  north-west  direction  through  the 
valley  of  Cashmere  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.  It  then  turns  south-west  and  flows  in  that 
direction  parallel  with  the  Soliman  Mountains  till  it  reaches  the 
Arabian  Sea,  into  which  it  empties  itself  by  seven  mouths. 

Near  its  bend,  2Co  miles  from  its  source,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Shyook,  and  after  piercing  the  Himalavas  by  the  Cabul, 
near  Attok.  It  afterwards  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  Jhelun,  Chenab,  Ravee,  Beaz,  and  Sutlej. 
Its  whole  course  is  al)out  950  miles. 

The  Congo  is  a  great  river  of  west  Equatorial  Africa.  It 
begins  in  Lake  Bangweolo  and  flows  north-west,  and  then^ flows 
south-west  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  known  flrst  as  the  Luapula, 
then  as  the  Lualaba,  and  afterwards  as  the  Zaire,  or  Congo. 
Its  whole  course  is  estimated  at  2,900  miles,  and  it  receives 
many  tributaries,  the  greatest  being  the  Ikelembo.  Its  course 
is  broken  by  two  main  cataracts,  or  falls,  the  lower  being  known 
as  the  Yellala  Falls. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  travelled  its  whole  course,  and  gives  a 
^ood  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  immense  district  drained  bv 
it,  which  has  since  been  formed  into  the  Congo  Free  State,  with 
the  King  of  Belgium  at  the  head. 

History. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
{^Answer  three  questions  only*) 

1.  Mention  in  chronological  order,  with  dates,  ten  of  the 
most  memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

2.  Say  what  you  know  about  Walpole,  the  elder  Pitt,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

3.  Say  where  these  places  are  and  what  happened  at  them : — 
Edge  Hill,  Worcester,  Dunkirk,  La  Hogue,  CuUoden,  and 
Corunna. 

4.  Mention  the  chief  events  in  connection  with  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  great  improvements  in  manufactures  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

(1)  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 
rrosecution  of  John  Wilkes,  1763. 

War  of  American  Independence,  1775 — 1783- 

Treaty  of  Versailles,  1782. 

Wars  with  France,  1793— 1803,  and  1803 — 1815. 

Capture  of  the  Cape,  1795. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Rebellion  (Vinegar  Hill),  1798. 

Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1801. 

Treaties  of  Paris,  18 14  and  1815. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

(2)  Sir  Robert  Walpole  lived  from  1676  to  1745.  He  was 
Secretary  for  War  in  tne  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  did  not  rise 
to  great  power  in  the  country  till  the  South  Sea  scheme  came 
to  a  climax  in  1721.  He  then  formed  a  scheme  for  lessening  the 
great  calamities  which  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  caused  and 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchec^uer,  and  afterwards  Prime 
Minister.  For  a  rime  he  succeeded  m  avoidtng  war  with  Spain, 
but  was  afterwards  driven  into  it  in  1742,  after  having  maintained 
peace  and  his  own  power  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  attacks 
on  his  administration  drove  him  from  power  and  he  retired  as 
Earl  of  Oxford. 


William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Cl)Atham,  the  'great  commoner,' 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1735  ^^^^  became  trouble- 
some to  Walpole.  He  hated  bribery,  by  means  of  which 
Walpole  had  maintained  his  power.  In  1756  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  was  the  most  prominent  Statesman  in  England 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  He  objected  strongly  to  the 
taxes  on  the  American  Cokmies  which  led  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  died  shortly  after  a  great  speech  against  it 
in  1778. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  1788 — 1 850,  commenced  public  life  as  an 
opponent  of  reform,  but  gradually  changed  his  opinions  and 
while  in  office  succeeded  in  passing  bills  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  man^  reforms  in  taxation,  the 
forming  of  a  police  force.  He  first  imposed  the  Income  Tax. 
Was  premier  m  1834—5  and  1841--6. 

(3)  Edge  Hill,  in  Warwickshh-e,  first  battle  in  the  Civil  War, 
October  23rd,  1642. 

Worcester,  county  town  of  Worcestershire,  on  the  Severn. 
In  1 65 1  Cromwell  defeated  Prince  Charles  who  had  been 
crowned  in  Scotland,  and  had  then  marched  into  England. 
Prince  Charles  escaped  to  France. 

Dunkirk,  a  strong  seaport  of  France,  north-east  of  Calais. 
Taken  by  the  Allies  in  1 658.  Sold  to  France  by  Charles  II. 
for  jfsoo.ooo. 

La  Hapte,  a  cape  at  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  of 
Manche,  in  the  English  channel  Defeat  of  the  French  off  the 
cape  in  1692. 

Cnlloden,  a  bleak  moor  east  of  Inverness.  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land defeated  the  Young  Pretender  here  in  1746. 

Corunna,  a  seaport  of  Galicia,  in  Spain.  Sir  John  Moore 
killed  here  after  defeating  Marshal  Soult  in  1809. 

(4)  In  1756  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  for  failing  to-  relieve 
Minorca. 

In  1757  Clive  gained  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

In  1759  Wolfe  gained  Quebec,  and  the  battle  of  Minden  was 
won  in  Germany,  while  Admiral  Hawke  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  off  Brest. 

In  1763  Spain  lost  Havannah,  and  the  French  most  of  the 
West  India  islands. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the  war. 

(j)  Machines  driven  by  steam  or  water  power  have  ahnost 
entirely  taken  the  place  of  those  worked  by  hand,  and  the 
work  is  now  done  in  large  factories  by  rapid  processes  instead 
of  the  slow,  laborious  methods  of  former  years.  •  Cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  fabrics  are  now  all  made  in  this  way. 
Great  improvements  in  the  machinery  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  fabrics  of  every  colour  and  of  every  degree 
of  fineness  can  be  made  by  machinery.  Carpets,  shawls,  lace, 
and  hosiery,  are  instances  of  this  improvement  The  raanofac- 
ture  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery,  and  the  invention  of  the 
sewing  machine,  have  assisted  in  providing  cheaper  articles  of 
clothing. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  steel  has  been  invented  and 
has  led  to  great  improvements  m  articles  made  of  that  metal, 
to  a  revolution  in  the  building  of  ships,  and  to  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  travelling,  while  the  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  type  and  books  has  led  to  a  much  greater  use  of 
the  improvea  and  cheapened  article.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  as  sowing,  reaping, 
ploughing  and  thrashing  machines,  have  led  to  cheapened  food 
and  more  varied  and  increased  production  of  v^etable 
products. 

Teachmf. 

Boys  and  Girls. 
(Answer  tztfo  questions  Oftly,) 

1.  Make  notes  for  a  collective  lesson  on  one  of  these  sub- 
jects I— 

(a)  A  river  (for  Standard  II.). 
(d)  The  colour  blue  (for  Infants). 
{c)  Adverbial  sentences  (first  lesson). 

2.  Explain  how  you  would  make  young  children  familiar  with 
the  right  use  of  the  figures  17  as  the  notation  for  seventeen. 

3.  Explain,  as  to  a  class,  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Tense  * 
in  Grammar,  and  give  an  outline  of  a  first  lesson  on  the  Tenses. 

4.  Draw  a  plan  of  some  school-room  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  and  give  its  dimensions  and  those  of  the  desks  and 
chief  articles  of  furniture.  Say  of  what  use  such  a  plan  is  to 
young  children. 
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(1)  (a)  A  ^jwr.— (For  Standard  II.) 

[The  method  of  introducing  a  lesson  of  this  kind  will  vary 
with  the  locality,  according  as  it  is  hilly  or  flat,  far  or  near  from 
a  river.  In  a  flat  district  there  is  much  more  need  for  vivid 
description  than  in  the  former.] 

Iniroductunt.^'^jdex  to  a  rainy  day :  clouds  black,  heavy, 
pouring  rain  on  everything  around.  What  becomes  of  it  all  ? 
Then  follow  it  from  the  roof,  down  the  spouts,  into  the  road  or 
street^  always  finding  Us  way  to  a  lower  levels  till  it  reaches  a 
hollow  (lake)  or  a  stream. 

Next  notice  similarity  between  roof  of  house  and  mountains. 
What  does  the  roof  do  to  the  water  ?  So  do  mountains.  Act 
as  IValershedot  WatertarHng.  (Write  on  B.B.,  and  see  that 
word  is  well  uhderstooo.) 

Beginning  of  a  River,  »Now  follow  water  which  falls  on  one 
side  of  the  hill.  Some  sinks  into  the  ground.  All  cannot. 
Drops  join  and  form  little  threads  of  water.  These  unite  and 
form  a  streamlet.  This  beginning  of  the  river  is  called  its 
source,     (Write  on  B.) 

Basin, — ^Next  show  how  land  is  usually  in  ridges  and  hollows 
(hills  and  valleys) ;  the  high  land  often  enclosing  a  great  hollow 
like  a  basin,  (Draw  attention  to  natural  features  of  locality  if 
of  this  kind,  or  use  sand  model  or  other  model )  Water  from 
all  the  hills  runs  down  the  sides.  Streams  join  and  form  the 
river.    The  whole  land  drained  is  the  basin. 

Parts  of  a  river.  Take  next  the  names  given  to  various 
parts  of  river.  Streams  make  the  river  grow — called  Feeders 
(use  this  name  only  at  first  and  not  Tributaries).  The  place 
where  the  water  lies — bed.  The  land  on  either  side — banks. 
Names  of  banks— r(f4/  and  left :  Why  ?  distinguish  between 
them.  Place  where  water  is  dischaiged— m^i/M.  Show  various 
kinds  on  map.  Make  sketch  on  blackboard  ;  also  use  sand 
roodeL  Question  on  whole.  Bring  chiklren  out  to  point  on 
sketch  map,  or  on  sand  map,  and  to  make  on  board  or  sand 
model 

(2)  First  get  them  to  know  the  meaning  of  ten.  Put  ten 
marbles  in  a  bag  and  call  it  one  ten.  Put  seven  loose  marbles 
by  its  side,  and  say  one  ten  and  seven.  Then  show  that  a  ten 
b  more  than  a  seven  and  the  biggest  is  put  first  ,  But  it  is 
easier  to  say  seventeen  (or  seven  and  a  ten)  than  to  say  one  ten 
and  seven.  So  we  shorten  the  words  by  saying  seventeen. 
Practise  with  the  bag  and  other  loose  numbers,  and  have  the 
value  put  upon  the  board  till  the  form  is  perfectly  familiar. 

(3)  Tense  is  the  form  of  the  verb  used  to  denote  time.  The 
form  of  the  verb  undergoes  a  change  whenever  we  wish  to 
represent  an  action  as  takmg  place  at  different  periods  of  time. 

First  Lesson  on  Tense, 

Write  three  short  sentences  on  B.B.,  as — 

(a)  John  sings. 

(^)  John  sang. 

{c\  John  will  sing. 

By  questions  elicit  the  fact  that  these  three  sentences  denote 
the  same  action  occurring  at  three  different  times,  (a)  refers  to 
time/iiKMM/»  [ft)  to  time/«M/,  {c)  to  time  to  come  ox  future  time. 

Next  draw  attention  to  the  form  of  the  verb  in  these  sen- 
tences, and  ask  for  the  difference.  In  (2)  the  vowel  is  changed. 
In  (3)  will  is  prefixed.  So  that  each  is  different  from  the 
other. 

.*.  To  denote  a  change  of  time  we  have  a  change  of  form. 
Then  write  definition  (as  at  the  beginning  of  this  answer). 

Now  give  other  verbs  of  a  similar  kind,  and  let  the  past  and 
future  tenses  of  these  be  given. 

Next  give  some  regular  verbs  and  show  how  the  fast  is 
formed. 

Have  a  wiltten  exercise  performed, 

(4)  [In  answering  this  question  each  pupil  teacher  would 
probably  take  his  own  school.  The  latter  part  of  the  question 
might  hie  answered  as  follows]  : — 

The  uses  of  plans  to  young  children  are  various.  Bv  their 
means  they,  may  be  taught  some  idea  of  proportion  and  scale. 
Their  powers  of  observation  are  brought  into  play,  and  they 
learn  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  forms,  sizes,  and  places  of 
different  objects.  Their  first  ideas  of  maps  may  be  gained  from 
plans,  and  when  taught  to  draw  them,  the  power  of  imitation  is 
also  brought  into  operation. 


END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR. 

(  Three  hours  and  a  half  allowed,) 
Eudid. 

BOYS  ONLY. 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  and  symbols  for 
words  may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  operaHon,  such  as 
-,  +,  X.] 

(Answer  two  questions^  including  No,  3,  if  you  can  do  so.) 

I.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  oarts,  and  also 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  oy  the  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  between  the  pomts 
of  section,  is  equal  to  the  souare  on  half  the  line. 
Euclid  :  Book  II.,  Proposition  5. 

a.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the 
rectangle  contain^  by  the  whole  and  one  of  the  parts  may  be 
equal  to  the  square  on  the  othdr  part. 

Euclid:  Book  II.,  Proposition  11. 

3.  AD  is  perpendicular  to  BC  the  base  of  the  acute-angled 
triangle  ABC.  AE  bisects  the  angle  A.  Show  that  the 
difference  of  the  angles  at  B  and  C  is  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  DAE. 


(3) 

At  A  in  EA  make  Z  EAF  =  Z  EAD. 

By  1. 32  Z  ADC,  i,e,,  Z  ADB  =  Z'«  DBA,  BAD. 

Itralso  equals  Z*«  DAC,  ACD,  f>.,  /*»  DAE.  EAF,  FAC, 
ACl3.  And  Z  DAF  =  twice  Z  DAE,  because  Z  DAE  = 
ZEAF. 

.-.  Z  ADB  =  twice  Z  DAE,  Z  FAC.  and  Z  ACD. 

.-.Z's  DBA,  BAD  =  twice  Z  DAE  and  the  Z's  FAC,  ACD. 

But  Z  BAD  =  Z  FAC.  ^ 

For  the  whole  Z  BAE  =  whole  Z  EAC  (Hyp.),  of  which  the 
parts  DAE,  EAF  (Constr.)  are  equal. 

.*.  remainder  DAB  =  remainder  FAC. 

Take  away  the  equal  angles  BAD  and  FAC. 

Then  Z  DBA  =  twice  Z  DAE  and  Z  ACD. 

!>.,  Z  at  B  is  greater  than  Z  at  C  by  twice  Z  DAE, 

Q.  E.  D. 

Als^ebnu 

BOYS  ONLY. 

{Answer  three  questions^  including  questions  i  and  4,  if  you  can 
do  so,) 

1.  Prove  that  (a'  +  be)*  +  (^  +  ac)*  +(<•  +  «*)•-  (o^  + 
ac-^bcf  =x  a*  +  b^  +  c*. 

Also  verify  the  equality  when  «  sp,  ^«:—  3,  ^33—4. 

2.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  2jc*  ^  Jxy  +  6j^;  ^  ^  Sxy  +  2^  >, 

3.  Prove  that  j  -^  %   **  XT'  ^^^'^  '^®  letters  denote  any 


Dombeis. 

Simplify  ( 

(I  -  *)' 

+  r 

^)* 

I  +  «• 

1    +  X 

4.  Solve  the  equations- 
fa)    (  "" 

•  36  *=  *• 

22   =   0. 
4   a   0. 
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(I)     (^*  +  ^)»  «        a*  +  2(i?be  +  ^^ 


SubUact 

(«^  +  fl^  +  ^f)*  =  <iV  +  tfV  +  ^V*  +  zaUc 

Diff  =   g*  -t-  ^*  +  r*r 

[2'  +  (-  3.-  4)?  =  (4  +  12)'  =  256 
[-3'+(2.-4)r  =  (9-8)'  ==  I 
[-  4'  +  (2.  -  3)P  =  (16  -  6)'  =    100 


357 

4 


-[(2.- 3) +  (2.- 4) +  (-3. -4)]  =  ___ 

[(2*)  +  (-  3*)  +  (-  ^Y\  =  ja. 

(2)  2J:"  —  7jry  +  6)^  ;  4;t«  -  Sjpt  +  3^*  ;  2Jf»  -  sxy  +  2/ 
(x  -  2r)  (2af  -  3y)  ;  (2x  -  3y)  (2x  -  ^)  :  (t  -  2;^;  (2jr  -  ^) 
L.C.M.  =  (Jf  —  2y)  (2JC  -  3yj  (2JF  —  y),     Ans. 


(3) 


-f  = 

*aDd£=,. 

Thentf 

=  bx  and  c  ^dy. 

Hence  ad  s  ^</jr 

and  be  = 

-.bdy 

«nH  ^ 

bdx         X 

and^ 

-My-y 

But  fL 

y 

-'^y-T-^i- 

.    ad 

-IF'' 

=  7-7 

Where  the  letters  denote  any  numbers. 

{-- 

*       J.        »      \    .    > 

+  :«• 

+  X 

_   •« 

(I  +  *)  +  (I  -  jr) 

V   '  +  ' 

(I 

-  X)  (I  -  *)  (I  +  jr) 

^  i  +  x' 

I  +**                   ^    I  +* 

(I- 

-x)(l-  X)  (l  +  x)- 

'   l+x* 

_ 

I 

(4)       («)      IX-    8^  +  22  =  o 

1 1 jc  —  loy  -    4  =  o 

77Jf  —  SSy  =  —  242 

77jf  -  7<>y  =         28 

-  I8y  s  -  270 

7jf  —  120  =  —  22 
7^  =  98 

j:=24 
jr  =  14;  >  =  ig.     Ans. 

(^)  2Xjr*  -  36  =  JT 

2lJt*  -  jc    =  36 

21  ' 

*  =  ±  «  +  A 
=  «=jj>     Ana. 

=  -  Jt  =  -  ^    Ans. 
MensiintioiL 

BOYS  ONLY. 
(Answer  one  question  only, ) 

1.  The  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  ABCD  are  AB  =  16,  BC  s  63, 
CD  =  33,  DA  =  50  J  the  angle  ABC  is  a  right  angle.  Find 
the  area. 

2.  Find  the  area  of  a  circular  ring  whose  inner  and  outer 
diameters  are  63  and  82.    (ir  =  V)* 


(I) 


63  X  8  =  504,  area  of  ABC. 
v/  (63>  +  i6«)  =  v/  4225  =  65  AC. 

6s_+j6  +  33  =  77 
2 
\/  77  (77  -  65)  (77  -  56)  (77  -  33) 
=  \/  853776 
=  924,  area  of  ADC. 

924  +  504  =  1428,  area  of  ABCD. 


(2) 


V  (41  +  34)  (41  -  34) 

=  165a    Ans. 

A]itiiineti& 

GIRLS  ONLY. 
{Answer  three  questions  only,  including  the  last,  if  you  can.) 

1.  Find  the  income  produced  by  investing  ;f  1,995  ^  2}  per 
cent.  Stock  at  99 J.     [Neglect  brokerage.] 

2.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest,  will 
;f  820  amount  to  ;^894  6s.  3d.  m  2^  years  ? 

3.  70  men  pay  into  a  sick  dub :  17  pay  is.  6d.  per  week, 
25  pay  IS.  9d.,  20  pay  2s.  id.,  and  the  remainder  pay  among 
them  per  week  on  the  average  £1  9s.  id.  Find  tne  average 
weekly  payment  per  man  ? 

4.  A  sum  of  ;^89  12s.  id.  is  divided  among  three  persons  in 
the  ratio  i^,  2^,  3}.    Find  each  person's  shs^. 


^    1225x11 

^  £^S'  Ans, 


X-1- 
399 


(2)  Interest  =  jf  894  65.  3d.  —  £Z20  =  £^^  6s.  3d. 
.*.  Rate  = 

£         £ 
;f82o:ioo  ::  74A!* 

=  IxtHx4^xH1* 

s=  ^  Ans. 


(3) 


17  at  18.  6d.  = 

25  at  IS.  9d.  =: 

20  at  2S.  id.  = 
8 


8.  d. 
25  6 

43  9 
41  8 
29   1 


70  pay  140  o 

.'.  I  pays  2  shillings.  Ans, 
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(4)  I*   +  2i  +  3i=  7A        ^  ^ 

7A  '"   >i  -  A89  I2i.  id.  :  £\%  193.  6d.  Ana. 
7A  s  4  ::  ;f89  12s.  id.  :  £2%  94.  3d.    „ 
7A  :  3i  ::  £^  12s.  id.  r  £^2    y%.  4d.     „ 

(  Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed, ) 

Needlework. 

GIRLS  ONLY. 

{One  hour  alhwedfor  this  exercise^ 
Darn  on  linen  a  cross-cut  (}  of  an  inch  in  length). 

Arithmetic 

BOYS  ONLY. 

(Answer  three  questions  only^  including  the  last^  if  you  can,) 

1.  Find  the  cube  root  of  177,504,328. 

2.  A  school  was  open  210  days  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  on 
20  stormy  days  the  attendance  was  small,  on  3  of  these  days 
*25  of  the  scholars  were  absent,  on  5  days  '35,  on  8  days  '4,  on 
4  days  *45:  Bnd  the  average  daily  absence  for  the  year, 
supposing  that  the  average  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
days  was  *2. 

3.  A  square  whose  side  is  16}  feet,  is  covered  with  metal  i^ 
inches  thick ;  find  the  cost  of  the  work,  if  it  costs  £2  4^*  ^^ 
cover  an  area  13  feet  broad  and  52  feet  long  with  metal  2^ 
inches  thick. 

4.  A  metal  expands  by  *i 7  of  its  bulk,  when  heated  between 
two  given  temperatures  ;  find  to  3  places  of  decimals  by  how 
much  of  its  bvJk  it  contracts  when  cooled  between  the  same 
temperatures. 


(I) 


5"  =  i?5 


i7t,5Q4,32&(s62.  Ans. 


5»X  300  =  7500 

5  X  30  X  6  =    900 

6»  =      36 

J436 

56*  X  300  =  940800 

56  X  30  X  2   =        3360 

2'   =   4 

944164 


52504 


50616 
1888328 


(2) 


3  at  -25  =  75 
5  at  -35  =  175 
8  at  -4  =    3-2 

4  at  -45  =  1-8 
190  at  '2  =  38*0 
210  =  45*50 

/.  I  =   '216  Ans. 


(3) 


Length  52 
Breadth  13 
Thickness    2 


s. 
:64 


(4) 


117 


zj  :    i| 

t  X  I  X  XT  X  ^  =  1^  Ans. 

•17  :  '145.   Ans. 


Grammar. 

BOYS  AN1>  GIRLS. 

{Answer  questions  a  and  y,  and  one  other  question,) 

I    Analyse  this  passage : — 

I  would  the  great  world  gicvr  like  thec^ 
Who  grcwest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  from  hour  to  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  previous  question. 

3.  Tzkt  the  vrords/ndestruetidility:  Ke-adntission  ;  and  show 
.the  meaning  and  force  of  each  syllable  contained  in  them. 

4.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the  following 
^passage— 

King  Richard,    . 
Earkloughly  Castle,  call  they  this  at  hand  ? 

Aunierle. 
Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  grace  the  air. 
After  your  late  tossirg  on  the  breakmg  seas  ? 


King  Richard, 
Needs  must  I  like  it  well.     I  weep  for  joy 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses*  hoofs : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting  ; 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favours  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense. 

•  «  *  »  * 

Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder. 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 

5.  Select  from  the  above  passage  eight  words  which  you 
know  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  and  give  their  derivations. 

6.  Mention  the  chief  writers  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
give  the  names  of  their  principal  works. 

(i)  (a)  Princ.  sentence. 

.9«^/— I. 

/Va/.— would. 
(^)  Noun  sentence. 

Subj  —The  great  world. 

Prfd,—gtt^, 

Ext.  of  Pred.—'ViV^  thee. 
{c)  Adj.  sentence  to  b, 

Subj,  —who. 

Preti, — grewest. 

Ind.  Obj. — ^in  power  and  knowledge. 

Ext.  of  Pred.'^noi  alone. 
(d)  Adj.  sentence  to  b^ 

Connective — but. 

Subf. — [who]. 

/V/</.— -^grewest]. 

Ind.  Obj. — in  reverence  and  in  charity. 

Ext,  of  Pred. — (time)  from  hour  to  hour. 

(2)  Would--'  =  wish.     Verb,  irreg.,  trans.,  act.,  ind.,  past., 

1st  sing.,  agreeing  with  its  nom.  /. 
ttwr/(/— noun,  com.,  collective,  com.,  sing.,  nom.  Ko  grew. 
M^tf— pronoun,  pers.,  2nd.,  sing.,  com  ,  obj.,  gov.  by  lik^, 
who — pronoun,  rel.,  2nd.,  sing.,  com.,  nom.  to  grewest. 
grewest— \crb,  irre^.,  intrans.,  act.,  ind.,   pres.,   sing.j 

2nd.,  agreeing  with  its  nom.  who, 
alone —  =  only.     Adv.  of  deg.  qualifying  ^r^^o^j/. 

(3)  Indestructibility, 
In'^Lsit.  in,  not. 
flV— Lat.  de,  down. 

struct — from  Lat.  struo,  I  build. 

i-bil — ^from  Lat.  ible,  adj.  termination  signifying  power. 

i'ty — from  Lat.  ity,  affix  signifying  abstract  idea. 
Whole  word  :  Having  the  quahty  of  lastingness,  or  that  which 
prevents  it  from  being  destroyed. 
Re-admission. 

Re — from  Lat.  re,  back  or  again. 

a^— Lat  to. 

mis— from  Lat.  mit/o,  I  send. 

sion — Lat.  affix  signi^ing  state  or  condition. 
Whole  word  :  State  of  being  sent  or  received  in  again. 

(4)  King  Richard  asked  Aumerle  whether  the  building  they 
saw  was  Berkeley  Castle.  Aumerle  answered  that  it  was,  and 
then  asked  the  king  how  he  enjoyed  the  land  breeze  after 
tossing  on  the  rough  sea. 

King  Richard  repb'ed  that  he  liked  it  well,  and  expressed 
himself  delighted  to  be  in  his  own  country  once  mof«.  Then, 
turning  to  look  at  the  ground,  he  accosted  it  as  if  it  could  hear 
him  speak,  saying  that  he  greeted  it  with  his  hand,  although 
those  who  opposed  him  were  ploughing  it  with  their  war-horses' 
feet.  And  just  as  a  mother  is  so  filled  with  joy  after  being  long 
parted  from  her  child,  that  she  alternately  weeps  and  smiles, 
so  he  in  like  manner  greeted  his  country  again.  He  then 
begged  the  earth  neither  to  vield  food  nor  to  give  sweet  smells 
to  his  enemies,  but  to  grow  for  them  only  stinging  nettles,  and 
when  they  attempted  to  pluck  from  it  a  flower,  to  hide  within 
its  leaves  a  venomous  reptile  which,  darting  out  its  forked 
tongue,  should  inflict  upon  them  mortal  wounds. 
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(5)  Rebels— ^om  Lat.  w.,  back  or  again,  and  helium^  war ; 

those  who  rebel. 
'  favours — from  Lat.  favto^  I  favour. 
royal— ixom  Fr.  r«,  a  king ;  Lat.  r/jc,  a  king,  or  rtgo^  I 

rule.         ' 
Sovereign^ixooi  Lat  super^  above,  through  Fr.  souve- 

rain, 
enemies — from  Lat  ininncus ;  in,  not,  amicus^  a  friend. 
double — from  Fr.   L.  duplus^  dupUsfr^uo^  two,  plicoy  I 

fold. 
Morlal—from.  Lat.  mors,  death. 
comfort — from  Lat.  con,  together,  fors,foriis,  strong. 

(6)  John  Z^>6^,  mental  philosopher.  Chief  work,  'An  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanaing/ 

Gilbert  Burnet  wrote  *  History  of  My  own  Times,'  and  *  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
Matthew  Prior,  poet ;  •  Alma '  and  verses. 
^oiw/A  Addison,  essayist ;  *  Tatler,'  and  *  Spectator  5 '  drama, 

Richard  Steele;  'Tatler,'  'Spectator,'  'Guardian;'  'The 
Funeral,'  'The  Tender  Husband.^ 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  metaphysician  and  mathematician; 
'  Principia. ' 

Richard  Bentley,  critic ;  *  Dissertation  on  the  epistles  of 
Phalaris.' 

Nicholas  Rcwe,  dramatist ;  '  The  Fair  Penitent' 

Geo^aphy. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

{Answer  three  questions  only^  including  the  fourth  and  sixth, 
y^you  can, ) 

1.  From  the  South  of  Asia  project  three  large  peninsulas, 
which  in  some  respects  resemble  three  on  the  South  of  Europe. 
Thus,  on  both  Continents  numerous  islands  are  clustered  round 
the  Easternmost  peninsula ;  the  Central  peninsula  in  both  is  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  land  by  the  highest  mountain  system  in 
the  Continent,  and  has  a  large  island  lyin^  off  its  South  Coast ; 
and  finally  the  Westernmost  peninsula  m  both  consists  of  a 
broad  mass  of  table  land  separated  from  Africa  only  by  a 
barrow  strait.    Explain  the  allusions  in  the  above  passage. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  vegetable  products  of  the  basins  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges  ? 

3.  .Say  what  you  know  about  five  of  the  following  places, 
viz.  :~Kyber,  Nagasaki,  Chicago,  Manhattan,  Niphon,  Herat, 
Shanghai,  Titicaca,  Corea,  Port  Elizabeth,  Brooklyn,  Kalahari, 
Quettah,  Callao. 

4.  Explain,  with  diagrams,  why  there  are  two  high  tides 
daily ;  also  why  it  is  not  high  tide  everywhere  in  Europe  at  the 
same  time;  and  why  the  high  tide  of  to-day  happens  about 
fifty  minutes  later  than  the  corresponding  one  oi yesterday, 

c.  Explain  the  terms  Morning  Stars,  Saturn's  rings,  Jupiter's 
belts  and  satellites. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America  or  of  Hindostan. 

(1)  The  three  Asian  peninsulas  are  Arabia,  India,  and 
Further  India ;  the  three  English  are  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Turkey  and  Greece.  Round  Further  India  are  clustered 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  round  Turkey  and  Greece  are  clustered  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  numerous  other  islands.  In  Asia,  India  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  by  the  Himalayas  and  the  Soliman 
Mountains,  and  has  Ceylon  at  its  southern  extremity ;  and  Italy 
is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Alps  the  highest 
mountams  in  Europe,  and  has  Sicily  at  its  apex.  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  Europe  form  a  great  tableland  separated  from 
Africa  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  while  Arabia  in  Asia  is  of  a 
sbnilar  character  and  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb. 

(2)  The  productions  of  the  Mississippi  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  the  productions  of  America.  The  States  in  its  basin  pio* 
duce  wheat,  oats,  rye,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes, 
sv^r,  maize,  and  barley. 

The  basin  of  the  Nile  produces  rice,  wheat,  sugar,  cotton, 
i&dtgo  and  dates. 

The  basin  of  the  Ganges  produces  rice,  cereals,  banana,  pine 
ap^le  and  otiier  fruits,  poppy,  indigo,  tobacco,  palms,  banyan, 
teak,  bamboos,  and  cotton. 

<3)  Kyber^  an  important  pass  between  India  and  Afghanistan, 
through  the  Soliman  Mountains,  a  little  S.E.  of  Peshawan 
Nagasaki,  oldest  port  in  Japan. 


Chicago,  large  town  in  Illinois,  south  end  of  Lake  Midiigan ; 
com  and  pork  exporting  town. 

Manhattan^  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
13J  miles  lon^,  ij  miles  wide,  covered  by  the  City  of  NewY<»k. 

Niphon,  pnncipal  island  of  Japan. 

Herat,  fortified  town  in  North  of  Afghanistan. 

Shanghai,  port  in  China,  most  important  commerckl  dty  on 
the  coast. 

Titicaca,  lake,  12,000  feet  above  the  Pacific,  in  the  Andes, 
near  the  Equator. 

Corea,  peninsula  in  E.  of  Asia,  N.  of  China,  500  miles  k)Dg, 
and  150  miles  broad. 

Port  EliMabeth,  port  of  Cape  Colony,  on  western  side  of  Algoa 
Bay. 

Brooklyn,  important  city  on  mainland  on  Hudson  River,  oppo- 
site New  York  City,  in  U.  S.  America;  port  and  residential 
quarter;  5^0,000 mhabitants. 

Kalahan,  uninhabited  waste  district  in  S,  Africa,  north  of 
Orange  River. 

Quettah,  fort  in  Beloochistan,  occupied  by  British. 

Callao,  seaport  of  Peru;  good  harbour. 

(4)  [The  candidate  would  draw  the  diagram  found  in  eveiy 
text  book,  showing  the  sun,  moon  and  earth  in  a  straight  line.] 

The  moon  travels  round  the  earth  in  a  day.  As  it  attracts 
most  the  waters  on  the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  to  it,  on  that 
side  the  waters  are  heaped  up  as  it  were,  and  form  a  high  tide. 
It  attracts  the  earth  itself  less,  as  it  must  move  in  a  mass,  and 
the  waters  on  the  opposite  side  are  left  in  a  heap.  Two  high 
tides,  on  opposite  Mdes  of  the  earth,  are  thus  formed  at  the  same 
time*  As  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  comes  under  the 
influence  of  the  moon  every  day,  every  place  will  thus  have 
two  high  tides  daily. 

The  tidal  wave  formed  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean  finds  its 
way  up  the  Atlantic,  and  first  reaches  Spain  and  Poitngal, 
proceeding  northwards  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

While  the  moon  is  travelling  the  earth  is  proceeding  in  its 
orbit.  The  moon  has  therefore  not  only  to  travel  round  the 
earth,  but  to  proceed  along  with  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  it 
takes  a  day  and  fifty  minutes  for  it  to  appear  over  the  same 
place  on  the  earth  on  each  succeeding  day.  As  the  tide  foUows 
the  moon  it  follows  that  the  tide  of  to-day  will  be  fifty  minutes 
later  than  the  tide  of  yesterday. 

(J)  Mercury  and  Venus,  on  accoimt  of  their  beiiig  inside  the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  can  never  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sun«  When  they  are  west  of  the  sun  they  appear  as  morn- 
ing stars. 

Saturn,  besides  havinfi;  satellites,  has  three  luminous  rings 
round  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  parallel  to  its 
equator.  These  are  partially  transparent,  but  throw  a  shadow 
on  the  planet,  and  also  receive  the  shadow  of  the  planet  on  the 
side  turned  from  the  sun. 

Jupiter  is  always  crossed  by  bands  or  belts.  These  belts 
vary  in  breadth  and  situation,  and  are  supposed  to  be  rifts  in 
the  gaseous  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  aUowing  us  to  see 
the  dark  planet  beneath. 

Jupiter  has  four  moons  or  satellites  which  are  larger  than  the 
moon  of  the  earth.  They  turn  on  their  axes  in  the  same  time 
that  they  take  to  move  round  Jupiter.  The  velocity  of  light 
has  been  determined  by  means  of  these  mooo^  whidi  are  h^ 
quently  eclipsed. 

nisiOfy. 
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{Answer  three  questions  pnfy,) 

1.  Give  in  order  the  chief  events,  with  dates,  of  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  Test  and  Corporatioo  Acta,  CatboHc 
Emancipation,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Coin  Laws  ? 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  two  of  the  foHowing :  BcSna^- 
bnke,  Marlborough,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Charles  James  Fox. 

4.  What  have  been  the  principal  cbanges  in  the  constitxitkm 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  year  i8jo  to  the  present 

time? 

5.  Name  the  chief  events  which  happened  in  EtaglMid  in  tl)ie 
years  1715,  1745, 1780,  1797,  1846,  and  rtTa 
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(i)  Accession  of  James  L  1603 

Main  Plot      1603 

Hampton  Court  Conference  1604 

Gunpowder  Plot       1605 

Colonization  of  Virginia      1607 

Authorized  Version  issued 1611 

Degradation  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  ...  1616 

Execution  of  Raleifh  1618 

Spanish  Match  brcwen  off 1623 

Quarrel  with  Parliament     1624 

Death  of  James        1625 

(2)  By  the  Test  Act  (1673)  no  one  could  hold  office  without 
adjuring  transubstantiation,  taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
alleciance,  and  receiving  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Corporation  Act  (1661)  obliged  all  officers  of  corporate 
bodies  to  take  an  oath  of  non -resistance  to  high  authority,  and 
to  take  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  (1829)  enabled  Catholics  to 
sit  in  Parliament  and  hold  offices  generally,  except  those  of 
Regent,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  (1846).  Restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  imfx>rtation  of  com  by  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  English  wheat.  This  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  poor,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  in  repealing  the  laws, 
and  in  substituting  a  small  Bxed  duty  for  the  scale  then  in  use. 

(3)  Bolmgbroke  was  a  celebrated  statesman  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  disgrace  of 
tne  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Pretender  on  the  death  of  the  Queen.  He 
managed  to  overthrow  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  but  nis  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  He  then  fled 
to  France  and  took  service  with  the  Pretender,  but  soon 
fell  into  disgrace.  After  receiving  a  pardon  he  returned  to 
England,  and  although  his  estates  were  restored  to  him  through 
Walpole's  influence,  he  began  to  intrigue  against  him.  He 
induced  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  rebel  against  his  father.  He 
wrote  «The  Patriot  King.' 

[p)  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  first  employed  in  intrigues 
between  Charles  H.  and  the  French  Court.  During  J[ames's 
reign  he  concocted  schemes  for  bringing  over  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  joined  him  on  his  landing,  and  was  employed  by 
William  in  Ireland.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  forces.  He  fought  several  cam- 
paigns in  the  Low  Countries,  and  humbled  the  power  of  France 
m  four  great  battles  at  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplaquet.  The  strife  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and 
the  imperious  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  led  to  his  disgrace.  He 
retired  from  office  to  Blenheim  Park,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  com- 
manders this  country  has  ever  known. 

(4)  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  provided  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  many  small  boroughs  and  the  better  representation 
of  new  populous  places  and  of  counties.  The  franchise 
was  extended  to  the  middle  classes  generally,  j^io  house- 
holders in  towns,  and  tenants  pa3ring  ;f  50  rental  in  counties, 
received  the  franchise. 

In  1867  the  second  Reform  Bill  lowered  the  franchise  still 
further.  Household  and  £\o  lodger  suffice  in  towns,  and  ;^12 
rateable  value  suffrage  in  counties  was  introduced. 

In  1884  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  extended  the 
household  and  lodger  franchise  to  the  counties,  placed  the 
United  Kingdom  on  one  basis,  and  increased  the  voters  about 
2^  millions. 

In  1885  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  caused  the  absorption 
of  a  large  number  of  small  boroughs  into  the  counties,  added 
their  representatives  to  the  laree  boroughs  and  populous  counties 
which  were  nearly  all  divided  mto  single  member  constituencies, 
and  created  some  new  boroughs,  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  increased  from  658  to  670. 

(5)  1 71 5. — Riot  Act  passed  ;  first  invasion  of  the  Pretender, 
rising  under  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  at  Preston.  ' 

1745. — Young  Pretender's  rebellion. 

1 780. — No-popery  riots  led  by  Lord  George  Gordon. 

1797. — Mutiny  at  Spithead  and  the  Nofe  ;  Bank  Restriction 
Bill  passed. 

1846.— Repeal  of  th«  Cora  Laws. 

187a— Passing  of  the  Education  Act  Treaty  guaranteeing 
independence  of  Belgium  agreed  to* 
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(Answer  hoo  questions  only.) 

1.  Say  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  Code  under  the  heads 
*  English'  and  *  Geography*  for  the  Third  and  Fifth  Standards. 

2.  Make  out  a  sketch  of  a  collective  lesson  on  one  of  these 
subjects  :— 

(a)  A  Farmyard. 

(b\  Tides. 

\c)  For  Infants,    The  Season  of  Spring. 

(d)  For  In/ants.     The  Whale. 

3.  The  Code  requires  that  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic 
'  should  not  involve  larc^e  numbers,  should  deal  with  concrete  as 
well  as  abstract  quantities,  and  should  be  preparatory  to  the 
work  of  the  next  hipfher  standard. '  Give  ten  varied  examples 
of  Mental  Arithmetic  questions  which  fulfil  these  conditions,  and 
which  are  suitable  for  the  Fourth  Standard. 

4.  Show  how  you  would  make  the  distinction  between  Tran- 
sitive and  Intransitive  Verbs  understood  by  scholars  in  the 
Fourth  Standard,  and  how  far  it  would  help  you  to  require  the 
children  to  make  or  find  illustrations  of  their  own. 

5.  Sketch  a  progressive  course  of  drawing  on  chequered 
slates  fqr  infants. 

6.  Explain  anv  system  with  which  you  are  acquainted  for 
teaching  physical  exercises  to  infants. 

(1)  Standard  III, — English,'^'Vo  recite,  with  intelligence  and 
expression,  60  lines  of  poetry,  and  to  know  their  meaning.  To 
pomt  out  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs  and  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  to  form  simple  sentences  containing  them. 

6^^^^a/^y.— Physical  and  political  geography  of  England, 
with  special  knowledge  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated. 

Standard  V, — English, — ^To  recite  100  lines  from  some 
standard  poet,  and  to  explain  the  words  and  allusions.  To 
parse  and  analyse  simple  sentences,  and  to  know  the  method  of 
forming  English  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  from  each  other. 

Geography, — Geography  of  Europe,  physical  and  political. 
Latitude  and  longitude.    Day  and  night.    The  seasons. 

In  Standard  v.  maps  and  diagrams  may  be  required  to  illus- 
trate the  answers  given. 

(2)  (a)  For  the  lesson  on  *  A  Farmyard,'  the  teacher  would 
require  a  picture  of  a  farmyard,  and  of'^some  of  the  things  found 
in  It  The  lesson  would  deal  with  (i)  its  situation.  (2;  Its 
arrangements.  (3)  Its  live  contents.  Under  (i)  the  teacher 
would  speak  of  its  proximity  to  the  farm  house,  in  the  midst  of 
the  farm,  perhaps  sheltered  by  trees,  but  certainly  near  a  supply 
of  water  of  some  kind,  either  stream,  or  well,  or  pond.  Under 
(2)  of  the  buildings  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep ;  of  the  sheds,  the 
ricks,  the  barns,  the  pond,  the  drainage,  the  place  for  refuse. 
Under  (3)  of  the  live  stock  of  various  kinds,  of  the  implements 
needed  on  the  &rm,  of  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  and  order, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  stock,  and  the  easy  working  of  the  farm. 

(b)  For  tides  the  teacher  would  need  the  blackboard  and  \U 
accessories ;  a  good  map  illustrating  the  tides ;  three  globes  of 
varying  sizes  would  also  be  useful. 

The  lesson  would  be  introduced  by  a  reference  to  what  is 
noticed  at  the  seaside,  and  an  enquiry  if  anyone  knew  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  A  few  general  observations  about  attrac 
tion  would  then  be  ma^e,  and  the  principle  illustrated.  This 
would  then  be  applied  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth.  The  dia-' 
gram  would  be  shown,  and  the  relative  positions  shown  on 
board.  An  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  tides 
would  be  drawn,  showing  tioo  high  tides  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth  at  the  same  time.  The  moon  would  be  followed,  and  the 
daily  rotation  of  the  earth  shown  to  account  for  high  tide  being  fifty 
minutes  later  each  day.  Then  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  low  tides  at  the  same  time  as  high  tides,  but  - 
in  different  places ;  and,  lastly,  the  difference  between  spring 
and  neap  tides  would  be  shown,  with  the  cause.  Reference  to 
the  value  of  the  continual  movement  might  conclude  the  lesson. 

(c)  This  lesson  would  be  best  given  to  little  children  in  spring, 
when  they  would  be  able  to  t^l  what  they  saw  around  them 
without  too  great  an  effort  of  memory. 

The  teacher  would  show  a  plant  just  bursting  into  leaf,  an 
early  flower  (primrose,  snowdrop,  cowslip,  or  violet)  would  call 
attention  to  the  trees  and  the  grass.     Mention  would  be  ms 
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of  the  passing  away  of  the  snow,  the  lengthening  of  the  day,  the 
warmer  air — now  no  need  for  muffs,  cloaks,  great-coats,  &c. 
Gentle  rain  instead  of  snow.  The  warmth  and  the  rain  cause 
the  trees  to  burst  into  leaf,  and  the  flowers  and  plants  to  grow. 
I^rabs  are  found  at  play;  children  also  go  out  for  walks. 
Everything  joyous  ana  happy  after  dreary  winter  has  gone 
away. 

Lesson  would  be  given  chiefly  to  train  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion. 

(//.)  The  above  will  serve  as  specimens  of  sketches  of  what 
lessons  should  be. 

3.  Standard  V.  does  practice,  simple  proportion,  and  bills  of 
parcels  and  simple  fractions.  Standard  IV.,  weights  and  mea- 
sures and  compound  rules,  money.  Mental  arithmetic  questions 
should  include  all  these. 

On  Standard  IV.  work. 

1.  How  many  halfpenny  stamps  can  I  get  for  3s.  6^d.  ? 

2.  What  will  I  cwt.  of  sugar  cost  at  3d.  per  lb.  ? 

3.  How  many  times  is  3s.  4d.  contained  in  £^  ? 
4*  Nine  times  2s.  8^.  ? 

On  Standard  V.  work. 

5.  What  is  the  third  of  a  shilling  \  the  sixth  of  a  /  ;  the 

tenth  of  a  ton  ;  the  fourth  of  a  mile,  in  yards  ? 

6.  Eight  pairs  of  gloves  at  2s.  6d.,  and  3  at  3s.  ? 

7.  If  six  pairs  of  slippers  cost  15s.,  how  many  pairs  can  be 

^ot  for  17s.  6d.  ? 

8.  Nme  men  earn  i8s,  9d.  a  day  ;  what  will  four  men  earn 

in  three  days  ? 

9.  Which  is  the  greater,  J  or  J  ? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  :J  of  a  yard  and  J  of  a 
foot? 

(4)  I  should  write  three  or  four  sentences  down  on  the  board 
contafnin^  only  a  noun  and  an  intransitive  verb,  as  : — Lions  roar. 
Fishes  swim.  I  should  then  ask  for  a  number  of  sentences  of  a 
i-imilar  character.  This  would  give  the  children  something  to 
do,  and  would  call  for  the  exercise  of  thought.  It  would  help 
in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  class,  and  prevent  idling,  as 
each  promiscuously  would  be  given  something  to  do.  The  prac- 
tice would  be  followed  in  every  part  of  the  lesson.  Next,  I 
should  write  such  part  sentences  as  these  on  the  board : — Father 
brought,  William  broke,  and  ask  what  each  needed.  A  ready 
answer  would  be  given.— what  father  brought,  what  William 
broke.  This  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  the  verbs, — some 
making  sense  alone,  others  needmg  a  noun  to  complete  the 
sense.  After  numerous  examples  I  should  give  the  names,  and 
show  how  the  names  explained  the  thing  they  were  meant  for. 
Then  would  follow  questions  asking  for  sentences  with  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive  verbs. 

(5)  {a)  Dotted  vertical  lines,  then  chain  lines,  then  whole 
lines,  one  side  of  square,  then  two  sides,  then  two  half  sides, 
then  one  and  a  half  sides. 

{J})  Same  as  (a),  but  horizontal  lines. 

(f )  Slant  lines  from  comer  to  comer. 

\d)  Combination  of  vertical  and  oblique,  then  horizontal  and 
oblique,  then  all  three. 

{e)  Combinations  of  above  to  make  simple  figures,  as,  a  see- 
saw, a  balance,  a  scale. 

(/)  Parallel  lines,  horizontal,  vertical,  shnt  (as  for  writing 
guides,  and  chequered  panes). 

{g)  Square,  rhombus,  oblong,  rhomboid,  triangle. 

(//)  Design :  growth  of  plants,  trees,  leaves,  flowers. 

(/)  Common  objects — hat,  cap,  bonnet,  teapot,  cup  and  saucer, 
can,  flag,  spade,  fork,  key,  candlestick,  &c. 

(6)  [This  question  will  admit  of  various  answers.  The  fol- 
lowing relates  to  musical  drill]. 

Musical  drill  in  our  school  consists  principally  of  movements 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  to  music  after  words  of  command 
have  been  given.     The  following  are  some  of  the  movements  :  — 

(a)  Twisting  hands  outwards  and  inwards  when  by  sides; 
same  with  elbows  by  sides  and  forearms  stretched  out ;  the  same 
with  hands  stretched  out  to  sides  and  level  with  shoulders ; 
when  stretched  abo^-e  the  head  ;  when  stretched  to  the  front. 

{J})  Using  arms  like  a  wheel  altemately ;  bending ;  hands  to 
chest,  elbows  by  sides ;  then  raised  above  the  head. 

{c)  Hands  on  shoulders,  throw  outwards;  same  on  che^t, 
throw  for^vards. 

(//)  Left  foot  forward,  swing. 

Similar  exercises  to  the  above  are  given  with  other  parts  of 
the  body,  as  right  foot  first,  one  hand  and  one  foot,  both  hands 
and  a  foot,  swinging  to  right,  to  left,  &c. 

Rings  and  mazes  are  also  fomied,  and  various  movements  in 
marchmg  drill. 


END  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 
Music. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write  the  following  an  octave  higher  on  the  Treble  clef, 
halving  the  value  of  every  note  : 


m 


y    a: 


^F^N 


2.  Write  below  each  of  the  following    inter\'als  its  name 
(major  second,  &c.) : 

(I)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


i 


Major  or  perfect  Minor  sixth.    Major  second.  Minor  seventh, 
fourth. 

3.  Add  bars  to  the  following  in  accordance  with  the  time 
signature : 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

I.  Write   (i)  a  three-pulse  measure,   and  (2)  a  four-pulse 
measure. 

(«)  I 
(2)  i 


I 


2.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  intervals  : 

(1)  soh  to  ray^.  Major  or  perfect  fifth. 

(2)  tex  to  soh.  Minor  sixth. 

(3)  /^  to  ra^.  Minor  third. 

(4)  fah  to  »f^.  Major  seventh. 

3.  Write  the  following  an  octave  higher,  doubling  the  value 
of  each  note  : 


:-  :1 


:1,    it,    :—  |r     :s 

|t    :-  |-  :-  |r'    :-  js' 


END    OF   SECOND   YEAR. 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write  below  each  of   the  following  intervals  its  name 
(major  third,  &c.)  : 

(.0  (a)  (3) 


fe 


Major  sixth. 


Major  or  perfect       Major  seventh, 
fourth. 


2.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  following  major  keys  (treble 
clef)  : 

(1)  A  (2)  Bb     '        (3)  D  (4)  Ab 


:.J2z=:jrT: 
.9 


^i^i^^ 


3.  Add  bars  to  the  following  in  accordance  with  the  time 
signature :  ^ 


^^-mm^^sm 
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TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  What  is  the  mental  cfifect  of  (i)  me,  (2)  of /^,  (3)  oisohl 
(I)  Tranquil,  peaceful.     (2)  Piercing,  expectant.     (3)  Bold, 

bright. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  intervals  : 

(1)  ray\siU,  Major  sixth. 

(2)  soil  to  doh^»  Major  or  perfect  fourth. 

(3)  ^^^  to  me.  Major  third. 
(4J  me  to  dol^.  Minor  sixth. 

3.  Write  (i)a  six-pulse  measure,  (2)  a  four-pulse  measure, 
(3)  a  nine-pttlse  measure. 

:i)|       :       :       I       :       :       1; 

(2)  I    :    I    >    I; 

(3)  I      :      :      I       :      :      I      :      : 
END   OF  THIRD   YEAR. 

STAFF   NOTATION. 

I.  Write  above  (i)  a  perfect  or  major  fifth,  above  (2)  a 
minor  sixth,  above  (3)  a  major  third. 

(0  (*)  (3) 


dai= 


daar 


^. 


^ 


2.  Complete  each  of  the  following  bars  by  adding  one  rest 
t  the  end  : 


^^S^r^li^^l 


3.  State  (briefly)  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  : 

(i)  Ad  libitum.  At  will  or  pleasure. 

(2)  Tempo  Primo.  Tn  the  crigmal  time. 

(3)  Vivace.  Lively,  quick. 

(4)  Forte.  Loud. 

TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  Write  a  minor  sixth  above  each  of  the  following  notes  : 
(i)  Above  doh — la,     (2)  Above  ray-^ta,     (3)  Above  sok-^ma^, 

2.  Write  (in  figures)  over  each  note  and  rest  in  the  following 
passage  its  value  in  puUes  or  fractions  of  a  pulse  : 

I      \\    \\  \  H  J  i  i  i    I      i  *    2 

I  8     :  -  .n    8 .1 :  t  .l,tld'.,8  :  f  .r  j  n     :    .r  |  d     :-   '| 

3.  State  (briefly)  the  meanings  of  the  following  terras  : 

(i)  Ad  libitum.  At  will  or  pleasure. 

(2)  Tempo  Primo.  In  the  original  time. 

(3)  Vivace.  Lively,  quick. 

(4)  Forte.  Loud. 

END  OF  FOURTH  YEAR 

STAFF    NOTATION. 

I.  Write    above   (i)  an  augmented    second,   above  (2)  an 
augmented  sixth,  and  above  (3)  a  diminished  seventh  : 


(0 


(2; 


(3) 


i 


^^ 


:-it 


Itol 


:.:'» - 


;=^^^^ 


2.  What  minor  keys  are  shown  by  the  following  signatures? 
(i)  C  minor.      (2)  D  minor.     (3)  E  minor.     (4)  Fft  minor. 


i 


fc 


Y- 


*-=-=--n 


3.  Re-write  the  following,  halving  the  value  of  every  note 
and  rest : 


TONIC    SOL-FA    NOTATION. 

1.  Write  an  augmented  second  above  each  of  the  following  : 

(i)  soh^le,     (2)  doh— re.     (3)  fah—se. 

2.  In  the  minor  mode  (i)  which  note  is  the  tonic,  (2)  which 
is  the  dominant,  (3)  and  which  is  the  minor  or  occasional 
seventh  ? 

(i)  lah.     (2)  fne,     (3)  soh, 

3.  Re-write  the  following,  halving  the  value  of  each  note 
and  rest : 


.r  n 


:8.f  h 


.s,f    n    . 


|l0fo  its  %tixt\  ^t\tstA  €^i\3ixtn  its  <§in0 
iitsm  l^otes. 

BY  W.  G.  McNAUGHT, 
Associate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


DIVISION  1 1 1.— Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Code  Requirement. 

Ear  Test, 

To  imitate  to  ^laa^  and  afterwards  name  any  three 
consecutive  tones  of  the  scale,  which  the  Examiner  may 
twice  sing  to  laa  (or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  Dok 
chord,  or  the  scale.  ^ 

Example :— Examiner  sings  d  n  8  d'  8  n  d.  Then  to 
Maa'  he  sings  8  f  a  The  children  then  repeat  to  Aw, 
and  afterwards  give  the  Sol-fa  names. 

This  test  should  only  be  applied  to  the  more  advanced 
children  of  this  division. 

108.  Methods  of  practising  ear  exercises  were  fully 
described  in  sections  59  to  68.  In  those  sections  it  was 
stated  that  success  depends  upon  the  teacher's  fluency 
in  giving  tests,  and  that  the  power  of  vocalising,  ?>.,  singing 
to  laa  mstead  of  using  the  sol-fa  names,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  power  of  telling  by  car.  Vocalising 
exercises  were  described  in  section  87. 

109.  Systematic  ear  training  should  embrace  : — 
(i)  Demonstrations  of  mental  effects. 

(2)  Practice    of  singing   modulator   voluntaries  or 

unfamiliar  exercises  to  laa. 

(3)  Appeals  to  the  sense  of  contrast. 

(4)  Exercises  in  telling  which  of  two  or  three  announced 

phrases  is  sung. 

(5)  Exercises  that  the  dullest  pupils  can  tell. 

no.  It  is  useless  to  dogmatically  state  that  this  or  that 
scale  tone  has  a  sad  or  a  bright  effect.  Pupils  must  be 
taught  to  realise  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise 
to  invite  descriptions  from  children  unaccustomed  to 
express  their  sensations  precisely  and  possessing  only  a 
limited  vocabulary.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  a  choice  of 
words  expressing  widely  different  effects.  Thus,  supposing 
the  teacher  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  class  the  calm  and 
tranquility  of  ne  in  such  a  phrase  as— 

Sloivly  and  Softly. 

n  :-.n|f    :n  Ir  :1    |8    :n   Id  :—  |r    :—  \1^     \ 


he  may  ask  the  class  whether  the  last  tone  (ne)  was  bold 
cheerful,  and  bright,  or  soothing  and  a  little  sad. 
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in.  The  only  vocalising  exercise  called  for  here  in 
addition  to  those  described  in  section  87  is  one  that 
directly  prepares  for  the  form  of  the  ear  test  given  to 
this  division.  The  teacher  announces  that  he  will  require 
the  class  Jo  sol-fa  and  then  to  vocalise  the  three  tones 
^in  stepwise  succession)  he  now  names.  The  Doh  chord 
is  then  sung  by  the  class  and  the  three  tones  are  sung  to 
sol-fa  names.  Then  the  Doh  chord  is  renewed  by  the 
class  and  the  phrase  is  sung  to  laa.  As  skill  is  gained  the 
sol-faaing  may  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  Doh  chord 
should  always  be  sung  not  only  before  every  exercise  but 
between  the  repetitions  of  the  same  exercise  The  tests 
given  below  will  provide  suitable  specimens. 

112.  Observation  is  greatly  aided  by  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  contrast.  The  class  sings,  say,  to  sol-fa  names 
s  f  n  and  the  teacher  (inviting  the  class  to  notice  what 
he  sir^s),  vocalises  either  9  1  8,  8  f  d,  B  8  B,  and  asks 
whether  the  same  tones  were  sung  by  him  as  were  sung 
by  them. 

113.  Another  means  of  encouraging  pupils  to  think  and 
to  believe  that  they  can  tell  by  ear,  is  to  announce  that 
either  this  phrase  or  that  phrase  will  be  sung.  The 
pupils  then  know  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen. 
At  first  there  should  be  the  widest  difference  between  the 
phrases  announced  for  choice,  say  for  instance  ltd'  and 
n  r  d.  Gradually  phrases  more  like  one  another  should 
be  introduced  and  the  choice  may  be  widened  to  three 
or  more  phrases. 

Phrases  widely  different 

1  t  d'  and  n  r  d 

i  fit      „       Bit 

d>  t  1     „     d  r  n 

Phrases  often  confounded 

n  f  8  and  r  n  f 

r  n  f     „  ltd' 

t  1  8     „  n  r  d 

f  n  r     „  d  t,  1, 

f  8  1     „  Bit 

114.  The  dull  pupils  should  on  no  account  be  given  up 
as  hopeless.  At  every  lesson  some  ear  tests  of  great 
simplicity  should  be  given  to  encourage  such  pupils  to  try 
to  improve.  Thus  the  teacher  may  ask.  Do  I  smg  up  or 
down  ?  How  many  dohs  and  sohs  do  I  sing  ?  Do  I  sing 
d  8  n  or  d  n  8? 

115.  It  is  often  best  to  begin  an  ear  telling  practice  by 
silencing  the  best  pupils.  This  can  be  done  on  the 
following  plan  : — 

Whole  class  to  stand.  Pupils  told  to  hold  up  hands 
if  they  think  they  have  found  the  notes  of  a  somewhat 
difficult  test.  Of  those  whose  hands  are  raised  one  is 
asked  for  his  answer.  If  he  is  right  he  is  told  to  sit  down 
and  not  to  answer  further  questions.  This  process  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  each  time  with  a  new  test. 
In  this  way  an  active  teacher  can  (;^uickly  silence  the 
sharpest  pupils.  For  those  left  standmg  easier  tests  are 
devised  until  only  the  residuum  prescribed  for  in  section 
114  remain. 

1 16.  The  note  appended  to  the  Code  requirement  states 
that  this  test  should  be  applied  to  only  the  more  advanced 
children  of  this  division.  What  proportion  of  a  class 
should  be  expected  to  tell  correctly  tests  of  the  kind 
described  is  a  moot  point.  After  many  opportunities  of 
testing  the  work  of  good  teachers  of  singing  in  classes  of 
average  children,  the  present  writer  believes  that  if  25  per 
cent,  of  a  class  can  answer  correctly  two  tests  out  of  three 
such  a  result  should  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 


Beginning  on  doh. 
drd|drN|drr|ddr|ddt,|dt,d|| 

Beginning  on  ne. 
nfn|nf8|nrd|nrr|Nff|nrn|| 

Beginning  on  80h. 
Bfn|BlB|Bff|B8f|8ll|8f8|8lt|| 

Beginning  on  doh'. 
d'  t  di  I  d'  t  1  I  d>  t  t  I  d'  d>  t  I  d'  r'  d'  I  d'  r>  r'  || 

Groups  low  in  the  scale. 
drn|iif8|8fn|dt,  l||rnf|nrd|fnr} 
rdt,|riir|fiif|rdr|| 

Groups  high  in  the  scale.  ^ 
1  t  d>  I  B  1  t  I  d>  t  1  I  t  1  8  I  1  8  f  I  f  8  1  1 1  d'  r'} 
d't  dM  1  8  1  I  1  t  1  II 


nf  8  I  1 8  f 


Difficult  to  tell, 
t  1  8  I  r  n.  f  I  f  8  1 


117.  It  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  tones  of 
an  car  test  derive  their  effects  entirely  from  their  relation 
to  the  Doh  chord.  If  the  Doh  chord  is  not  properly 
given,  or  if  the  pupil  is  inattentive  to  it,  the  tones  of  an 
ear  test  are  heard  onl^  in  relation  to  one  another.  Thus 
supposing  a  teacher  sings  a  Doh  chord  and  tlien  slowly 
vocalises  t  1  8,  and  not  bein^  satisfied  with  the  answers 
given  vocalises  the  test  agam,  this  time  without  first 
singing  the  Doh  chord.  The  best  pupils  will  now  probably 
say  that  the  tones  are  n  r  d.  They  will  hear  the  tones 
only  in  relation  to  one  another  and  not  at  all  to  the  long 
past  Doh  chord. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Graduated  Ear  Exercises. 
These  can  also  be  used  as  vocalising  exercises. 


See 


Section  III.  above.    At  first  pupils  may  be  told  the  name 
of  the  first  note. 


%\i  ftfa  SjiUabttB. 


MALES. 

The  Syllabus  for  the  examination  for  Certificates  has 
just  been  issued.  The  examination  will  commence  on 
Monday  the  9th  of  December  at  3  p.m.  The  changes 
are  very  few.  In  regard  to  the  grouping  a  new 
combination  has  been  formed,  which  may  be  any  two 
of  the  following,  one  language,  one  science,  economy. 
As  before,  all  candidates  must  take  (a)  and  (b)  and 
they  may  take  two  other  groups,  but  no  more.  Acting 
teachers  who  have  not  passed  with  credit  in  one  of 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years  in  either  or  both 
groups  (c)  and  (d)  must  take  it  or  them  up-  again. 
Acting  teachers  who  have  not  been  examined  in  one  of 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years,  or  having  been 
examined  have  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  must  take 
up  both  groups  (c)  and  (d). 

Each  student  and  acting  teacher  must  have  learned 
300  lines  of  poetry  from  the  works  of  Milton,  Byron, 
or  Wordsworth.  Each  acting  teacher  will  be  called  upon 
to  repeat  some  part  at  the  annual  inspection  of  his 
school  for  the  first  year's  Certificate,  and  for  the  second, 
300  lines  from  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  The  reading 
for  the  first  year  will  be  Shakespeare's  Tempest  or 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  the  reading  for  the  second  year  will 
be  from  the  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics, 
Book  IV.,  or  from  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 
Acting  teachers  as  well  as  students  will  read  before  the 
Inspector  from  the  prescribed  books  and  also  from 
another  book  which  he  will  bring  with  him. 
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Lock's  Thoughts  concerning  Education  sections, 
140  to  190  inclusive,  are  set  down  for  study  in  the 
second  year.  The  books  selected  for  grammatical  study 
in  the  first  year  are  Gray*s  Odes  and  Elegy,  and  Bacon's 
Essays,  i  to  26 ;  and  in  the  second  year  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth,  Gray's  Odes  and  Elegy.  In  the  succeeding 
year  the  books  are  Shakespeare's  King  Richard  II., 
Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  Bacon's  Essays 
X,  a,  4i  5»  9>  "»  H— 19»  •!!  «4»  25,  27—32,  36,  381 
39>  SO- 

The  Geography  for  the  first  and  second  year  is 
slightly  altered.  The  general  geograf^y  of  Europe  is 
prescribed.  Sketch  maps  such  as  would  be  drawn  by 
a  teacher  in  the  illustration  of  lessons  may  be 
required  of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  special  period  of  history  is  from  1 685  to  1 7  88. 
The  only  change  in  the  Algebra  is  that  for  the  second 
year  where  the  word  integral  is  inserted  before  index. 
The  Binomial  Theorem  is  now  only  required  in  the 
case  where  the  index  is  a  positive  integer. 

;rhe  Latin  books  for  1889  are,  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
Book  III.,  Virgil,  i£neid.  Book  I.  The  Greek  books 
are  Xenophon,  Cyroj^edia^  Book  V.,  Homer,  Iliad, 
BookVL 

The  French  Books  for  1889  are,  Souvestre's  Un 
Philosophe  sous  les  toits,  Racine's  Iphigenie,  and  the 
German  books^  Ghmm,  Kinder  und  Hausmarchen,  and 
Schiller,  Wallenstein  (first  part).  In  1800  the  French 
passages  will  be  taken  from  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au 
Diable,  Moli^  Le  Mtsanthrope,  and  the  German 
passages  from  Goethe,  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  and 
Schiller,  Die  Jungfirau  von  Orleans. 

The  regulations  for  the  examination  of  Science  in 
Training  Colleges  have  been  entirdy  remodelled  during 
the  past  year.  The  subjects  which  can  be  studied  are 
the  same  and  the  curriculum  is  not  altered  except  in 
the  case  of  Mathematics.  The  main  difference 
between  th^  old  regulations  and  the  new  is  in  the  fact 
that  whatever  subject  is  taken  it  must  be  continued 
over  the  two  years  of  residence  as  no  one  will  be 
allowed  to  attempt  the  paper  for  the  advanced  stage 
unless  he  has  been  previously  successful  either  at  the 
May  examination  or  at  the  Training  College  in  the 
elementary  stage  of  the  subject.  Male  candidates  are 
restricted  to  two  subjects  and  female  candidates  to  one, 
as  previously.  The  detailed  SyHabos  for  the  Sciences 
will  be  found  in  the  Science  and  Art  Directoiy. 

FEMALES. 

The  Syllabus  for  Female  teachers  for  1889  contains 
but  few  alterations.  In  r^iard  to  reading  and  repe- 
tition from  memory  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  for 
each  acting  teacher  to  have  learned  300  lines  from 
the  works  of  Milton,  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  which 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  r^)eat  upon  the  annual 
inspection  of  her  school.  The  students  of  the  first 
year,  and  acting  teachers  taking  first  year's  papers,  will 
be  expected  to  read  passages  from  the  Tempest,  or 
Charles  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia ;  the  students  of  the 
second  year,  and  actmg  teachers  taking  second  year's 
papers,  from  the  Golden  Treasury  of  Lyrics,  Bk.  IV., 
or  firom  Scott^s  Woodstock.  Under  the  head  of  School 
Management,  for  the  first  year,  the  following  words  sure 
added  :  '  The  methods  and  principles  of  infsmt  teach- 
ing and  discipline/  Art*  109  (e)  and  (f).  For  the 
second  year  Pestaltozxi  has  been  replaced  by  Locke's 
'Thoughts  eonconing Education/  sections  140  to  190 
inclusive. 


The  parsing  and  analysis  of  passages  from  Byron's 
'  Childe  Harold,'  Canto  III.,  and  Macaulay's  '  Essay 
on  Moore's  Life  of  Byron*  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  analysis,  grammar,  and  paraphrase  of  passages 
from  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  The  language,  style 
and  allusions  in  Macbeth,  and  Bacon's  Esaays,  i — 26. 
There  is  no  change  in  regard  to  the  Arithmetic,  the 
Domestic  Economy,  or  the  Vocal  Music  The  special 
books  prescribed  for  German,  French,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Male  candidates. 


%vmt%  i[0te8. 


The  reports  of  the  examiners  on  the  results  of  the 
Science  Examinations  held  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
1888,  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  have  just 
been  issued.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  52  pages,  and  con- 
tains criticisms  on  the  answers  to  15  of  the  subjects. 
These  reports  are  of  importance  to  the  teachers,  and 
will  certainly  be  carefully  studied  by  them.  There 
are,  however,  some  points  of  more  general  interest, 
and  to  a  few  of  these  we  draw  attention. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  taking  stages  I.,  II., 
and  III.  of  Mathematics,  though  the  e&ct  of  it  seems 
to  be  a  falling-off  in  the  percentage  of  passes.  We 
hope  there  was  no  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  on 
account  of  the  number  presenting  themselves.  The 
examiners  say  the  papers  are  as  good  as  they  were  the 
year  before  last,  and  better  than  they  were  four  years 
ago.  Improvement  is  still  desirable,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 

The  examiner  on  the  subject  of  Applied  Mechanics 
and  Steam  reports  that  the  results  were,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  He  then  prints  about  1 7  of  the  questions 
set,  and  makes  remarks  upon  the  answers.  The  criti- 
cismsy  however,  rarely  amount  to  more  than:  'This 
was  badly  answered,  except  in  a  few  instances.'  *  Some 
excellent  answers  to  this  question.'  Now,  if  it  is  worth 
while  printing  a  questk>n  six  or  seven  lines  long,  it  is 
surdy  worth  while  saying  something  about  it  which 
will  be  useful  and  instructive  to  the  teacher  or  the 
student,  or  both.  The  teacher  will  never  object  to 
being  shown  what  may  be  of  service  to  him.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  not  that  many  answers  were  bad 
and  many  good,  but  why  they  were  good  and  how 
the  bad  ones  could  have  been  made  better* 

The  report  on  the  examination  in  Physics  is  short 
but  to  the  point.  Bad  text  books,  books  in  which  there 
are  mistakes  which  the  pupils  have  not  the  ability  to 
detect,  but  which  they  believe  and  reproduce,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  mischief.'  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  other  branches.  The  examiner  in  Geology 
says  that  some  of  the  candidates  still  call  corals  insects. 

The  report  upon  the  examination  in  Physiology  and 
Biok)gy  is  as  detailed  and  {nredse  as  on  former  oc- 
casions.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  teaching  is  often 
loose,  general,  and  indefinite,  and  lacks  precision. 
One  is  sorry  to  hear  that  of  the  29  who  took  the 
honours  paper  only  three  were  summoned  to  the 
practical  execds^  and  all  three  were  rejected.  Con- 
sidering that  in  other  subjects  exceHent  papers  we 
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done  in  honours,  and  seeing  no  reason  why  men 
taking  up  Physiology  should  be  specially  dull  or 
incapable,  one  is  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  requirements  for  a  pass  in  honours  in  Physiology 
are  beyond  what  can  be  fairly  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  and  beyond  what  does  actually  satisfy 
the  examiners  in  other  subjects.  A  high  standard 
should,  no  doubt,  be  insisted  on ;  but  to  insist  upon 
too  much  is  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  subject. 
Men  will,  if  they  are  wise,  cease  striving  after  the 
unattainable.  Could  not  the  examiners  say  more 
precisely  what  they  want  for  a  pass  in  Honours,  and 
how  it  can  be  acquired.  Our  object  is  not  to  find 
fault.  The  criticism  of  the  answers  in  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Physiology  is  most  admirable.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  help  the  teachers  to  teach  better 
and  the  pupils  to  answer  better. 

The  most  useful  suggestion  is  given  to  the  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  Botany.  It  is  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  failures  were  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
descriptions  given  of  the  specimens ;  that  several  of  the 
rejected  candidates  would  have  passed  if  they  had 
shown  any  ability  in  observing  and  describing  the 
specimens,  and  referring  them  to  their  natural  orders. 

The  criticisms  upon  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
Agriculture  are  exceedingly  good.  We  should  recom^ 
mend  all  who  intend  to  take  this  subject  next  year  to 
study  them  carefully.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  read  the 
following : — *  In  our  present  examination  for  honours 
we  have  57  papers,  which  for  breadth  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  agriculture  cannot  be  equalled  in  any 
agricultural  examination  either  in  this  kingdom  or  in 
the  colonies.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  Department 
upon  the  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the 
work  of  their  widely-spread  body  of  teachers,  and  I 
feel  that,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  them,  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work  should  be  clearly  recognised  with- 
out hesitation  or  reserve.* 

These  remarks  are  written  by  one  who  is  actually 
acquainted  with  the  facts.    They  may  be  taken  as  an 


answer  to  some  of  the  unworthy  aspersions  sometimes 
indulged  in  by  unfriendly  critics  of  the  work  done  in 
the  science  classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

» 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  Mr. 
Giffen  read  a  paper  in  which  he  dealt  with  changes  in 
prices  and  incomes.  He  pointed  out  that  between 
1850  and  1873  ^^^^  commodities  and  money  increased 
in  about  the  same  degree.  Afler  the  latter  date  com- 
modities went  on  increasing  as  before,  while  there  was  a 
check  to  the  increase  of  money.  This  has  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign. 
More  work  has  to  be  done  by  it ;  it  commands  more  in 
exchange.  Hence  a  general  fall  in  prices.  This 
appreciation  of  gold  becomes  a  serious  thing  for  those 
persons  or  countries  who  have  debts  to  pay.  They  have 
to  supply  more  commodities  than  before  for  the  same 
money.  They  benefit,,  it  is  true,  by  lower  interest, 
but  the  balance  of  advantage  is  against  them.  Where 
debts  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  population, 
as  in  France  and  some  Australian  colonies,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  effects  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold  may  become  the  cause  of  serious  trouble.  As  to 
the  future,  we  may  expect  a  moderate  appreciation  to 
continue.  To  prevent  it,  or  even  to  check  it,  there 
must  be  an  enormous  development  of  gold  mining. 
But  everything  that  economises  gold  currency  tends 
in  the  same  direction.  The  issue  of  one  pound  notes 
is  surely  only  a  question  of  time.  The  objections  to 
them  are  unscientific  and  baseless.  The  impossibility 
of  an  unvar}ing  standard  of  value  suggests  the  idea  of 
giving  options  in  the  case  of  sums  to. be  paid  at  distant 
dates.  Instead  of  binding  himself  to  pay  ;;^ioo  in 
1938,  a  merchant  might  bargain  to  have  the  right  to 
substitute  a  certain  quantity  of  other  commodities. 
Many  mischiefs  might  have  been  avoided  if  all  con- 
cerned had  realised,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  what  was 
likely  to  happen  in  money,  and  good  will  be  done  now 
if  the  future  possibilities  are  steadily  kept  in  view. 


RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  &n$  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  fiuth  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3- e^  When  a  pseudon]rm  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  quenr,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  legibly^  KaA  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed — *  The  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street^  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


General 

1.  Patuer. — Use  Casey's  *  Euclid,'  or  Mackay's^  for  the 
Euclid,  4-6  and  11.  Wilson^ s  will  do  well  for  the  Solid  Geo- 
metry. Richardson* s  *  Geometrical  Conies  '  will  cover  all  you 
want  beside. 

2.  Bees. — If  we  meet  with  a  manual  we  will  tell  you  of  it. 
No  doubt  there  is  one. 

3.  Student.— There  is  a  manual  on  the  verv  subject  pub- 
lished by  Hughes,  4  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill. 


4.  J.G. — Get  the  instructions  from  the  S.  K.  Department,  and 
then  set  about  drawing  upon  the  blackboard  at  once  with  the 
view  of  being  ready  next  autumn.  Put  a  saucepan  (say)  on  a 
table,  sketch  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  make  an  enlarged 
drawing  of  it  upon  the  board  without  referring  to  the  sketch* 
Practise  in  the  same  way  with  other  articles. 

5.  Nemo. — Give  details.  We  cannot  refer  specially.  Theory 
and  practice  and  history  are  all  dealt  with  more  or  less  in 
Sully's  *  Handbook  of  Psychology,*  Fiich^s  *  Lectures  on  Educa' 
tion,*  Langtotis  '  School  Management.* 
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6.  Banovean.— The  Urge  hand  is  bold  and  clear.  The 
down  strokes  are  too  heavy,  the  slopes  are  not  equally  inclined. 
65  per  cent.  The  small  hand  is  also  firm  and  promising.  The 
capitals  are  weak.  Pay  attention  to  the  heights  of  the  strokes, 
and  write  less  upright.    70  per  cent. 

7.  S.  J.  D. — What  you  want  is  the  topography  of  the  district, 
a  small  country  geogaphy  will  give  the  other  detaib.  They 
can  be  got  for  a  few  pence  each. 

8.  Student. — You  have  written  out  the  answer  to  your 
question.  Do  you  want  the  answer  explained  ?  The  volume 
occupied  by  a  gas  depends  upon  its  temperature  and  pressure. 
If  the  volume  decreases  while  the  temperature  remains  the 
same  then,  by  Boyle's  law,  the  pressure  must  have  increased 
correspondingly.  VP  =V*P^;4X  i5=s3XJif;jr  =  20; 
hence  the  additional  pressure  must  be  that  of  5  lbs.  per  s<].  inch. 
Now,  the  pressure  upon  a  body  immersed  in  water  will  increase 
with  the  depth  tfnd  oe  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  vertical 
column  of  water  upon  an  area  of  a  sq.  inch.  A  column  of  water 
11^  feet  high,  138  inches,  and  one  inch  in  section,  contains  138 
cubic  inches,  and  therefore  weighs  about  5  lbs. 

9.  Enquirer.— No  details  are  given  which  would  enable  us 
to  answer  the  first  three  questions.  A  second  class  science  cer- 
tificate does  not  qualify  you  to  earn  payments  upon  results. 
Get  a  first.  Large  hand  good  ;  80  per  cent.  Small  hand  good, 
85.     Get  CowhanCs  Copy  Books,  especially  numbers  9  to  15. 

10.  G.  R.  TuNSTALL.— /TwJf/o'V  *  Physiography,'  Macmillan. 
'  Agriculture,'  by  Tantifr^  Macmillan. 

1 1 .  F.O. — Opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  how  such  passages 
should  be  taken.  An  examiner  b  bound  to  accept  any  rational 
system  of  parsing  and  analysis.  Let  but,  means  if  only,  and  the 
clause  is  therefore  conditional,  the  principal  sentences  are  those 
following  *And.'  Pardon  me,  can  be  taken  as  a  parenthesis. 
Jlear  is  of  course  the  infinitive.  Mean  and  go  would  be  taken 
as  infinitives  by  some,  by  most  perhaps,  would  and  do  would 
be  taken  as  auxiliaries. 

12.  G.  W.  P. — The  good  ones  are  too  dear,  and  the  bad  ones 
are  worthless.  Do  not  buy  one.  Borrow  one  or  get  one  from  a 
library.  Private  students  ought  not  to  think  of  getting  one  at 
first.  Yes,  certainly,  many  do  so.  Yes.  For  Plane  Geometry, 
solid,  and  conies,  see  the  answer  to  Patuer  in  this  month's 
queries. 

13.  W,  P.  Williams. — ^Yes,  we  believe  it  does. 

14.  iENEAS. — If  you  are  using  the  elementary  text  book  you 
should  go  through  it  to  be  fully  prepared.  It  does  not  contain 
too  much.  We  cannot  answer  the  second  part,  they  would  if 
you  took  them  while  in  college. 


Geometry. 

I.  T.  H.  B. — Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  which  shall  have 
one>third  of  each  angle  at  the  base  equal  to  half  the  vertical 
angle.     {Todhunter,) 


Take  any  straight  line  AB.  At  the  point  A  draw  AC  at  right 
angles  to  AB.    (I.  11.) 

Bisect  the  angle  BAC  by  the  straight  line  AD,  and  bisect  the 
angle  CAD  by  the  straight  line  A£r    (I.  9.) 

Then  the  angle  BAE  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  right  angle. 

At  the  point  B  make  the  angle  ABE  equal  to  the  angle  BAE. 
(I.  23.) 
Then  ABE  shall  be  the  triangle  required. 

Proof.— 'Th^  angles  ABE,  BAE  are  equal  to  a  right  angle  and 
a  half,    (Con.) 

.*.  The  angle  AEB  is  equal  to  half  a  right  angle  ;  (I.  32.) 

Thus  half  of  the  angle  AEB  is  a  fourth  of  a  right  angle,  and 
is  therefore  equal  to  one-third  of  each  of  the  angles  ABE, 
AEB. 

Q.  e:  F. 


Trigooometry. 

I.  W.  J.  H.  P.— Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  ; — 

(i)  In  terms  of  the  perpendiculars^,  q,  and  r,  let  fall  from  the  angular  points  to  the  opposite  sides.     (2)  In  terms  /,  ;//,  and 
If,  the  lines  let  fall  from  the  angular  points  to  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  sides.     (Sciettce  atut  Art,  1884.) 

(i)  Let  a,  b,  c  represent  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

Then,  area  =  ^  a/  =  \bq  =s  ^rr, 
2  Area^ 


b  = 


P 
2  Area 

2  Area 


Area  =  i  y/{a  +  b  + c)  [b '\' c  ^  a)  (c -^  a  -  b)  (a-^- b-^cj 


■iV;.w(T.i^i)  (i.xj])  (i,i_i)  (i,i_.) 


Area  = 


(^?-")  (^^^)  a-?-;)  (>-?-jy 

(5»ce  Caper s  *  Easy  Steps  in  Trigonometry,'  Chapter  XXIII.,  in  our  issue  for  November,  1887.) 
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(2)    AD«  =  AC«  +  CD«  -  2AC.CD  cm  C, 

fl«  B>  +  3«  —  f" 

a»      a*  ■^  y  ~  ^ 
-^  +  4 i 


4«'  +  fl'-a«'- 

•2^  +  <» 

4 
/.  4/*  =  2i»  +  2^  — a»> 
Similarly,  4»»'  »  2a»  +  2r»  -  *«, 
4»«  =  2<^  +  2^  -  A 

4r-4»»«»=3*»-3<»'. 
(l)     4/'  =  2^  +  2<:»  -  fl» 
(3)     8»»  =  4^-2^  +  4a'/ 

(I) 
(«) 
(3) 
(4) 

4;*  +  S*' =  &>•  +  3<i» 
(4)    8/»  +  8«'=6«»-6<.»  ' 

,      8w«  +  8i««  -  4/3 , 


Similarly,  ^  = 


8if'  4-  8/»  -  4<»i* 
8/«  +  8w«  -  4#t« 


Area  =  \  s/s  {s  -  «)  (j  -  b)  (s  -  r ) 
Area"  =  A  [j  (j  -  «)  (j  -  ^;  U  -  0] 

=  ^  (2^X*3»  +  2^*^  +  2^a*  -  tf<  -  ^*  u.  ^) 

«  lOi  W^"^'  +  8«*  -  4^)  (8i#«  +  2o/»  -  i6w«) .+  (8i»«  +  S/-*  -  4>w*)  (V  +  ao«'  -  i^w^) 

+  (Sr  +  8w*  -  4Jf»)  (8««  +  2o««  -  i6/«)] 

=  7^  [(-  128  -  80  +  64)  w*  +  (64  -  128  -  80)  »<  +  (-  80  +  64  -  128)  /* 

+  (64  -  128  +  160  +  64  +  160  —  32)  wV 
H-  (160  -  32  +  64  -  128  +  160  +  64)  »*/» 
+  (160  +  64  +  160  -  32  +  64  -  128)  /»«!*] 

»  iefs"!  t*^  (^*^*  +  ^''**  +  ^'^  -  144  (^  +  w«  +  »<)] 
=  J  [2  (/•ot«  +  wV  +  ««/*)  -  (/«  +  OT*  +  n*)] 
=  l[(i  +  m  +  n)  {m  +  ft  -  I)  (n  '\-  I  -^  m)  (i  +  m  -- n) 
/.  Area  =  i  V^(/  +  w  +  »)  (ot  +  «-/)(«  +  /  -  w)  (/+»/  —  »). 

Note. — Each  term  might  have  been  divided  by  four  before  multiplication. 

2.  Ralpho, — Prove  that 


sin  (tt  +  j8)    _ 
sin  a  +  sin  /3 

sin  (a  +  /3) 
sin  a  +  sin  /3 
tt  +  /? 
2 


!   ^ 


2sm  - 


cos  • 


JiJ 


2  sin  !^^  cos  ?^^ 


2 

a  +  /9 


Arithmetic. 

I.  ExNiNG.—A,  B,  C,  having  a  joint  capital  of  ;Cio,ocx), 
buy  with  *$3  of  it  a  ship  and  her  car^o,  the  tatter  being  worth 
two-thirds  of  the  former.  The  ship  is  lost,  the  cargo  saved  ; 
what  amount  per  cent,  on  his  whole  capital  does  eadi  partner 
lose? 

Value  of  ship  =  — 5_  of  #4  of  amount 

^        3  +  2       ^ 

=  I  of  j  I  of  amount 
«s  ^  of  amount ; 
/.  Loss  by  each  partner  =  (^  x  100)  per  cent. 
=  ^percent. 
3s  %6^r  per  cent.  Ans. 
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2.  Puzzled.— A  penon,  who  has  £\o^2^*j  los.  x  per  cent, 
stock,  calculates  that  by  selling  it  and  ^  investing  in  j}  per  cent, 
stock  at  93J^,  he  can  increase  his  annual  income  by  ^  lo  9s.;  but, 
before  he  can  effect  the  exchange,  each  stock  rises  \  per  cent. 
By  how  much  is  his  income  really  increased  ? 

(CapeVs  'Catch  Questions  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.*) 

Income  in  first  case  =  37o  on  ^'10,257  los. 

=  £\oz  IIS.  6d.  X  3 

=  ;f307  14s.  6d.; 
Inpome  in  second  case  before  rise  in  stocks 

=  ;f  307  14s.  6d.  +  l\o  9s. 

=  j^3»8  3s.  ^  ; 
Amount  of  stock  in  second  case 

=  £zi%  3s.  «,  X  J^ 

=:  jt24  9s.  6d.  X  400 

,'.  Original  price  of  first  stock 
«  jf  93i 


^90_ 
io257i 


55 


)' 


Income  in  second  case 


=( 


21 


373 
'3  X  ^<s>st& 


2 


T 


X  2 


)^ 


_  101829/ 


320  *" 

=  £31^  43.  3H 
.•.  Increase  in  income  =  ;f  318  4s.  3jd,  —  ;f307  14s.  6d, 
~  jf  10  98-  9td.  Ans. 

3.  Romulus.— During  the  first  half  of  the  present  financial 
year  the  income  tax  was  fixed  at  5d,  in  the  £.  But  during  the 
second  half  it  was  increased  to  8d.  in  the  £.  A  gentleman, 
whose  income  was  at  the  rate  of  £i,ocx>  a  year  more  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  half-year,  finds  that  he  pays  for  the  year 
jf  35  8s.  4d.  more  income  tax  than  he  would  have  paid,  if  his 
income  and  the  income  tax  had  remained  unchanged.  Find 
income  and  income  tax. 

(CapePs  '  Catch  Questions  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.') 

;^  s.d.      £ 
(8  —  5)d.  or  3d.  :  35  8  4  ::  I  :  Income  in  second  half-year 
20 
708 

12^ 

3  I  8500 


850 
33 


/^;BJ3  6s.8d. 

/,  Income  =  jf2,833  6s.  8d.  x  2  —  jf  1,000  -^  2 
=  jf5ji66j3aj_4d,  Ans. 

Income  tax  =  (2,333!  X  5  +  2,833^  x  8)d, 
ss  (11,666}  -h  22,666})d. 

=  34.333i<J. 
s  2,86is.  i^. 

=  ^143  IS.  i|d.  Ans. 

4,  Trawthorn.— A  ship  has  five  masts ;  the  height  of  one 
is  72  ft.,  of  two  others  63  ft,  of  the  fourth  42  ft. ;  what  is  the 
height  of  the  fifth  mast,  if  the  average  height  of  the  five  is  58 
fl.? 

Height  of  fifth  mast  =  58  ft.  X  S  -  (72  fl.  -f  63  fl.  X  2 

+  42  ft.) 

ss    290  ft.  —  240  ft, 

=  soft.  Ans. 


Als^ebnu 

I.  Cyclops. — ^Two  trains  start  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
from  London  to  Norwich,  the  other  from  Norwich  to  London. 
If  they  arrive  in  Norwich  and  London  respectively  i  hour  and 
4  hours  after  they  pass  each  other,  show  that  one  travels  twice 
as  fast  as  the  other,    (ffamblin  Smith, ) 

Let  X  sz  distance  in  miles  between  London  and  Norwich, 
And  let  a  and  6  s  Rates  in  miles  per  hour  of  the  two  trains ; 
Then  distance  from  London  when  they  meet  ==  —^^  X  a, 


a  +  ^ 


And  distance  from  Norwich  = 


a  + 


X  di 


4^x       ^        ax 

a{a  +  d)       d{a  +  6) 

a        b 

Af^^^ 

,•.  a  ^  7b. 

.*.  Train  from  London  travels  twice  as  fast  as  the  train  from 
Norwich. 

2.  ROVKR. — If  r  is  positive  and 

'    (I  +  r  +  f"  -f  r*  -f...  to  infinity) 
X  (I  +/+/•+/•+...  to  infinity) 
«  (I  +  t]^  +  ry  +  fV  +...), 
prove  that  /  must  be  negative,  and  that  r  must  be  less  than  )• 
We  must  assume  that  r  and  p  are  proper  fractions. 
/.  I  -I-  r  -f  r*  +...  to  infinity  a 

I  +/  +/*  +...  to  infinity  = 

and  I  +  r/  +  t^f  +...  to  infinity  = 

t  t 

X 


I  —  r 

I 

I 

I 


I  —  r        I  —  /         I  —  r/ 
2rp^p  ^  r 


.-./  = 


2r—  I 


Sum  of  all  the  terms  in  the  product  of  (i  -|-  r  +  r»  -|-  ...) 
(«  +/+/*+...)  except  (I  +  f:^  +  r«/»  -f...)  =  o;  but  all 
the  terms  containing  even  powers  of  r  and  p  are  positive,  there- 
fore sums  of  the  terms  containing  odd  powers  of  r  and  /  are 
negative  ;  but  since  r  is  positive,  therefore/  must  be  negative. 

Now  since/  is  negative, 

/.  — - —  is  negative ; 

but  r  is  positive, 
.*.  2r  —  I  is  negative 
or  2r  —  I  <  o 
2r  <  I 
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Pj  ^rateing  (ff aminatbn. 

BY  A 
HEAD   MASTER   OF   A    LONDON    BOARD   SCHOOL. 


The  Examinations  are  conducted  by  an  Inspector 
appointed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  who 
usually  requires  complete  information  before  the  day 
of  his  visit.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  a  rough  plan 
of  the  building,  with  the  accommodation  of  each  room 
clearly  marked,  and  to  enclose  it  with  the  paper 
requiring  the  *  approximate  numbers '  for  examination. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  arrange  his  plan  of  campaign 
before  reaching  the  school.  If  the  situation  of  each 
Standard  in  the  school  is  shown  on  the  plan,  his  work 
will  be  still  more  simplified.  Of  course  the  Schedule 
of  names  (and  a  duplicate  copy)  will  be  ready  for  him, 
so  that  he  can  check  the  numbers,  as  well  as  enquire 
about  the  '  exceptions.' 

As  this  InsjDector  has  to  make  a  report  on  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  apparatus, 
it  is  a  wise  plan  to  keep  him  in  a  good  temper. 
To  do  this  the  Teacher  will  be  careful  to  have 
everything  that  will  be  required  on  the  Examination 
day  properly  prepared,  carefully  examined,  and  placed 
where  it  can  be  obtained  at  once  when  required. 
This  should  be  done  on  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  Inspector's  visit.  On  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion each  child  must  be  supplied  with  paper 
(Standard  I.  a  slate  each),  pencil,  rubber,  ruler,  and 
set  squares.  In  classes  where  Geometry  is  done  every 
child  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  compasses, 
while  in  Standard  IV.  every  child  should  have  a  sheet 
of  *  squared'  paper  as  well  as  a  plain  sheet.  There 
will  then  be  no  need  for  giving  out  anything  when  the 
Inspector  has  commenced  his  part  of  the  year's  work. 

On  the  top  of  each  paper  should  be  found  : — 

1.  Child's  Name  in  full. 

2.  Standard  in  which  examined  in  Drawing. 

3.  Age. 

4.  Name  of  School,  (If  there  is  a  'school  stamp' 
the  name  should  be  stamped  with  it.) 

5.  Subject.     (Model,  Geometry,  etc.) 

A  large  number  of  Examinations  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  methods  of  the  Inspectors  have  varied  little. 
Probable  as  time  goes  on  they  will  become  more 
accustomed  to  the  work,  and  by  that  time  the  Teachers 
will  know  exactly  what  to  expect  from  them.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  work  recently  required  in  each 
Standard  will  now  be  given. 

Standard  I. 

The  Inspector  usually  questions  this  Standard  and 
Standard  II.  to  ascertain  if  they  have  been  taught  the 
technical  terms  used  by  draughtsmen.  He  places  a 
figure  on  the  Blackboard  and  asks  for  its  name. 
If  he  sees  enough  hands  up,  and  gets  satisfactory 
answers  to  simpler  questions,  he  naturally  proceeds  to 
harder  ones.  The  result  of  this  examination  is 
reported  as  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  or  Indifferent. 


The  following  figures  have  been  drawn  on  the 
Blackboard  and  questioned  upon : — 

1.  A  straight  line. 

2.  A  crooked  line. 

3.  A  curved  line. 

4.  A  wavy  line. 

5.  A  vertical  line. 

6.  A  horizontal  line. 

7.  An  oblique  line. 

8.  Parallel  lines  (a)  vertical,  {U)  horizontal,  and  (r) 
oblique. 

9.  An  angle. 

10.  A  right  angle. 

11.  An  obtuse  angle, 

12.  An  acute  angle. 

13.  A  square — the  diagonals  added  after. 

14.  An  oblong,  rectangle,  or  parallelogram  (the  3 
names  required) — one  diagonal  added. 

15.  A  triangle. 

16.  An  equilateral  triangle  (term  base  wanted). 

17.  An  acute-angled  triangle. 

18.  A  right-angled  triangle. 

19.  A  circle. 

20.  A  hexagon. 

After  this  a  few  questions  will  probably  be  asked 
about  the  mler,  and  children  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  I  inch,  2  inches,  6  inches,  \  inch,  f  inch,  \  inch, 
&c.,  upon  it. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  testing 
the  *  ruler '  drawing,  and  the  drawing  *  without  rulers.' 
In  some  instances  the  slates  have  had  a  line  ruled 
across  the  centre,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  the  *  ruler  *  drawing  has  been  done  in  one  half 
and  the  *  freehand '  drawing  in  the  other.  The  more 
general  method  is  to  divide  the  class  into  two  parts, 
and  to  set  half  to  draw  with  rulers  and  half  to  draw 
without  them.  The  children  should  then  write 
*  Rulers '  and  *  No  Rulers '  respectively  on  their  slates. 
These  slates  are  examined  in  the  school. 


Examination  A, — ^The  teacher  drew  this  figure  on 
the  blackboard,  and  the  children  copied  it  line  by  line. 
The  sides  were  4  inches  in  length.  Time  allowed, 
15  minutes. 


Examination  B, — ^I'he  teacher  was  told  to  place 
this  cross  on  the  blackboard  (his  method  is  shown), 
after  which  half  the  class  copied  it  with  rulers  (with 
sides  of  5  inches),  and  half  copied  it  without  rulers, 
as  large  as  their  papers  would  hold.  (The  children 
were  questioned  about  the  angles,) 
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Examination  C, — This  was  drawn  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher,  and  the  children  with  rulers 
copied  it,  making  lines  4  inches  in  length ;  while  those 
without  rulers  made  it  as  large  as  their  papers  would 
allow. 


Examination  D, — The  same  method  was  followed 
with  these  lines,  each  of  which  was  5  inches  in  length, 
and  the  space  between  any  two  was  i  inch  in  breadth. 


Examination  E, — The  same  method  was  followed. 
The  sides  of  the  larger  square  were  4  inches  in  length, 
and  of  the  smaller  one  2  inches.  The  diagonal  should 
be  drawn  as  a  guide  line. 


Examination  /^.— The  class  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  For  half  the  teacher  drew  the  'star,'  the 
children  copying  line  by  line.  This  section  had  no 
rulers. 


The  other  half  copied,  line  by  line,  the  square 
standing  on  an  angle.    This  section  used  rulers. 
Time  allowed,  20  minutes. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Examination  G, — This  class  was  also  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  square,  divided  into  nine  equal  squares, 
was  drawn  by  the  aid  of  rulers. 


The  section  of  the  class  drawing  the  square  only 
used  no  rulers. 

Time  allowed,  20  minutes. 

N.B. — It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  figures  are 
exactly  like  those  given  in  the  official  syllabus. 

Standard  II. 
In  each  of  the  schools  of  which  the  examination  is 
being  given,  the  same  copy  was  drawn  by  the  children 
in  Standard  II.  as  that  given  for  Standard  I.  The 
questioning  was  very  searching.  All  the  paper  work 
is  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  examination. 

Standard  III. 
As  there  are  three  branches  of  work  in  this  Standard, 
the  class  is  usually  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of 
which  does  Freehand,  another  Geometric  Drawing 
with  rulers,  and  the  third  Geometric  Drawing  without 
rulers.  The  sections  are  generally  equal  in  size,  and 
the  selection  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  made  by  the 
Inspector,  thus  requiring  each  child  to  be  prepared 
fully  in  every  branch  of  the  work. 


Examination  ^,'— The  Freehand  copy  was  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  rather  larger  than  a  foolscap  page,  which 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  class*    The  lines  were  thick 
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enough  to  be  seen  by  a  child  with  good  eyesight ;  but 
if  there  were  any  '  short  sighted  *  or  *  weak  sighted  * 
children,  the  Inspector  would  probably  supply  eacji 
with  a  small  copy  if  the  teacher  drew  his  attention  to 
thera.  ^ 


This  figure  was  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  and  copied  by  the  children,  who  used  rulers. 
The  long  sides  of  the  oblong  were  each  7  inches  long, 
and  5  inches  was  the  length  of  each  of  the  shorter 
sides. 


AA/ 


The  third  section  copied  this  figure  from  the  black- 
board. The  only  instruction  given  was  to  make  it  as 
large  as  the  paper  would  allow.  No  rulers  were 
allowed. 

Examination  B, — ^This  examination  was  conducted 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  last  mentioned. 
The  three  copies  given  were:— 

(a.)  Freehand. 


(b.)  Rulers, 


(r.)  No  Rulers, 


Examination  C— Each  child  in  this  section  was 
given  a  card  with  this  figure  upon  it,  and  was  told  to 
copy  the  figure,  enlarging  it  to  the  size  of  the  paper. 
Time  30  minutes. 


A  second  copy  was  placed  on  the  blackboard,  in 
front  of  the  class,  and  the  second  section  was  tdd  to 
make  a  drawing  like  it  as  large  as  the  paper  would 
allow.    Time  30  minutes. 


TJU 


Every  child  in  the  third  secti<m  was  given  a  card 
with  these  two  figures  upon  it,  and  was  told  to  copy 
them,  using  rulers.    Time  30  minutes. 

Examination  D, — ^The  class  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  Each  child  was  supplied  with  a  card  on 
which  was  a  copy.   The  time  allowed  was  40  minutes. 

(«.)  Freehand  copy. 
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(^.)  Copies  to  be  drawn  with  rulers. 


Examinathn  E. — The  class  was  divided  as  in  the 
last  examination,  but  the  freehand  copy  was  on  a  large 
sheet  in  front  of  the  class.  The  copy  was  like  the  one 
given  in  Examination  B.  In  the  geometry  section 
each  child  had  a  card  on  which  were  the  two  following 
copies,  to  be  drawn  with  rulers : — 


Examination  R- 
sections. 


-This  class  was  divided  into  three 


Each  child  in  the  first  section  was  given  a  card  and 
told  to  copy  the  figure  upon  it  on  the  drawing  paper, 
taking  care  to  enlarge  it.    Time  30  minutes. 


This  figure  was  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teadier,  and  copied  by  the  children^  who  did  not  use 
rulers.    Time  xo  minutes. 


Each  child  in  the  third  section  copied  the  given 
figure  from  the  blackboard,  using  rulers.  Time  30 
minutes. 


Examination  G. 
sections. 


-This  class  was  divided  into  five 


The  children  in  the  first  section  copied  the  given 
figure  from  a  large  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  front  of 
the  class. 


This  figure  was  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  when  the  second  section  copied  it,  using 
rulers,  and  the  third  section  copied  it,  not  using 
rulers. 


The  teacher  drew  this  figure  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  the  children  in  the  fourth  section  copied  it,  using 
rulers,  while  those  in  the  fifth  section  copied  it,  with- 
out uflinir  mkrB.  ,  . 
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Standard  IV. 

Standard  IV.  is  generally  divided  into  four  sections, 
the  front  row  (or  rows)  of  children  taking  model,  and 
the  others  freehand  and  drawing  to  scale  {a)  with  and 
(^)  without  squared  paper.  They  are  arranged  to 
prevent  copying  in  almost  every  instance. 


Examination  A. — The  cone  standing  upon  a 
cylinder  was  given  for  model,  the  children  being  told 
to  make  a  large  drawing.    Time,  40  minutes. 


-A3.  %i. 


]t. 


-.^ ,^' 

e 


For  scale  drawing  the  two  copies  to  be  drawn  on 
plain  paper  were  upon  a  card.  The  first  was  to  be 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  i"  to  i',  while  the  second  was  to 
be  copied  twice  the  given  size.    Time,  40  minutes. 


3' ^i' 


tSTTA 

jL^J        1        \ ^j 

i. 

— V 

Each  child  in  the  section  which  used  squared  paper 
was  supplied  with  a  card,  on  whilch^were  two  copies, 
the  first  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  i*  to  i',  and  the 
second  to  a  scale  of  i"  to  i'.    Time,  40  minutes. 


For  the  fourth  section  a  large  copy  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  class,  and  each  child  was  required  to  make 
a  drawing  which  would  fill  the  paper  he  was  using. 
Time,  40  minutes. 


Examination  B, — ^I'he  model  given  was  a  cube, 
and  the  children  were  told  not  to  draw  small  figures. 
Time,  40  minutes. 


..  J-? . 


[I 


Each  child  drawing  on  plain  paper  for  scale  draw- 
ing was  given  a  card  on  which  there  were  two  figures, 
the  first  to  be  copied  three  times  the  given  size, 
and  the  second  to  a  scale  of  i"  to  I'l'.  Time, 
40  minutes. 

The  card  given  to  those  who  used  squared  paper 
was  like  that  given  in  Examination  A,  Time,  40 
minutes. 


The  freehand  copy  was  placed  before  the  class,  with 
instructions  to  make  a  large  copy.  (In  this  instance 
the  copy  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the  class,  which 
made  it  very  difficult  for  those  on  the  left,  T>n  account 
oi  foreshortening.) 
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Examination  C, — ^The  model  given  was  the  hexa- 
gonal prism.  Although  this  is  not  a  rectangular  solid 
it  is  frequently  set  for  examination.    Time  40  minutes. 


<r 

-- 

—   7    

>• 

ai' 

-/i'- 

; 

N 

Each  child  drawing  to  scale  on  plain  paper  was 
given  a  card  on  which  were  two  figures,  the  first  to  be 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  i'  to  i",  and  the  second  to  be 
copift  twice  the  given  size.     Time  40  minutes. 


The  card  given  to  each  of  those  who  used  square 
paper  had  a  figure  to  be  copied  and  this  question  : — 
*  Draw  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  showing 
3'  6".'    Time  40  minutes. 


^^^ 
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The  freehand  copy  was  placed  in  front  of  the  class, 
being  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.    Time  40  minutes. 


Examination  D. — In  the  model  drawing  section 
the  children  were  given  a  blackboard  with  a  cone 
standing  upright.  The  blackboard  was  to  be  drawn, 
and  this  proved  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  examination* 
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A  card  was  given  to  each  child  in  the  section  that 
did  drawing  to  scale  on  plain  paper.  There  were  two 
figures  to  be  drawn,  the  first  was  to  be  copied  twice 
the  given  size,  and  the  second  to  a  scale  of  i'  to  the 
foot. 


si 
■  1  .J  ' 
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The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  children  in  the 
other  section  was  to  make  the  figures  appear  correct, 
as  the  lines  were  out  of  proportion  in  the  copy.  The 
first  figure  was  to  be  copied,  allowing  each  side  of  a 
square  to  represent  one  inch,  and  the  second  was  to 
be  copied,  allowing  each  side  of  a  square  to  represent 
two  inches. 


Each  child  was  given  a  card  in  the  section  that  did 
freehand. 


Examination  E, — A  flower-pot  was  placed  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  class,  and  the  model  section 
copied  ity  being  instructed  to  make  a  large  drawing. 
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The  Cards  contained  two  figures  to  be  copied  by 
those  who  used  plain  paper.  The  first  was  to  be 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  i"  to  i',  and  the  second  to  be 
copied  twice  the  given  size. 

The  card  given  to  the  section  using  squared  paper 
was  exactly  like  that  given  in  Examination  D, 

The  Freehand  copy  was  similar  to  that  given  in 
Examination  B,  but  only  35  minutes  were  allowed  to 
complete  it. 

(To  be  continuei.) 
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Blackie  &  Son.— The  Century  Reader,  No.  4 ;  The  Century 
Home  Lesson  Books,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3. 

CtJRWEN  &  Sons.— Choruses  for  Equal  Voices,  Nos.  no  and 
112. 

Dawson,  A.  Gi— The  Teachers'  Drawing  Manual  (Bridge)  ; 
The  Townley  Standard  Tractical  Arithmetics.  Standards 
II.  and  III.  {Beard)  ;  Answers  to  ditto;  Bridge's  Demon- 
stration Sheets,  Standard  IV. 

Dean  &  Son.— Comer's  History  of  Ireland. 

Fisher  Unwin,  T.-— The  Century  and  St.  Nicholas  Magazines, 
January  ;  The  Century  Magazine  Christmas  Number. 

Heywood,  John.— Handbook  to  the  Code  Exammations, 
Standard  II.  ;  Science  lectures  for  the  People,  Nos.  7 
and  9  ;  Maternity  (0.  S,  Fnoler), 

Longmans  &  Co.— Petit  Th^&tre  des  Enfants(A/rj.  Hugh  Bell) ; 
Memoir  of  William  Ellis ;  Longmans*  Elementary  Science 
Manuals :  Building,  Construction  {Bttrrell) ;  Elementary 
Mathematics;  Epochs  of  Modem  History:  The  English 
Restoration  and  Louis  XIV.  {Osmund  Airy)  \  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Meclfiinics  (Grieve), 

Macmillan  &  Co.— Progressive  French  Reader,  Part  2 
{Enghu-Fasnacht), 

Marcus  Ward  &  Co.-  Garry's  Elocutionist 

MURBY,  T.— Music— *  Excellent :'  The  Grind-e-Lay  of  a  First 

Class  CM.  (T,Murby), 
Nrl.son,T.,  &  Sons.— *  Royal '  Object  Lesson  Series,  Sheet 

No.  I ;    Reader ;    Notes  of  Lessons.     The  Principles  of 

Agriculture,  Third  Stage  (Jerome  ffarrison). 
Partridge,  S.  W.,  &  Co.— Prizes  :  More  Precious  than  Gold 

(jeanni^    Chappell)  ;     The    King's    Daughter    (Pansy) ; 

Robert  Aske  (E,  R   Pollard)  ;    Vashti    Savage    (Sarah 

TytUr) ;   Jack  the  Conqueror  (Mrs.  Bowen) ;    '  A  i  *  for 

December. 
Philip  &  Son.  —The  Educational  Annual  for  1889. 
Smith,  Elder   &   Co.— The  Corahill  Magazine,   December 

and  January. 
Swan  Sonnrnsciiein    &    Co.  —  Parallel  Grammar   Series  : 

Latin,  Part  I.;  French,  Part  I.;  English,  Part  IL  ;  German, 

Part  1. 
Thi  n,  James.  —Workshop  Notes  and  Sketches  in  Woodworking. 

(T:  A.Clark). 
Williams  &  Norgate.— Kaiser  Wilhehn  I.  {Kiihle). 
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GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
S.  W.  Partridge's  List 
(i)  Nashti  Savage.    By  Sarah  Tytler. 

The  story  of  a  runaway  gipsy  girl,  picked  up  by  a 
kindly,  good-tempered,  easy-going  gentleman  on  a  daik 
night,  and  taken  first  to  one  house  on  his  estate,  tbea 
to  the  poorhouse,  to  others,  and  lastly  into  his  own 
house.  Girls— and  boys,  too— will  become  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  wild,  untutored  creature,  who  never  com- 
pletely loses  the  traces  of  Ler  gipsy  nature,  but  gradually 
oecomes  the  servant  and  friend  of  the  inmates  of  the  boose: 
into  which  she  has  been  introduced,  and  lastly  the  saviour 
of  the  life,  if  not  of  the  honour,  of  him  who  had  rescued 
her.  A  simple,  natural  story,  gracefully  toid,  and  calcu- 
lated to  leave  none  but  good  impressions  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

(2)  Robert  Aske:  AStoryof  theReformatioff. 

By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

The  character  whose  name  gives  the  title  to  the  story 
is  perhaps  not  the  one  in  which  the  reader  will  be  mosC 
interested  in  this  beautiful  volume.  William  Tyndale, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible,  with  his  earnest  dttue  to 
finish  his  work ;  his  friends,  Christopher  Aske,  the  cripple 
Lisbeth,  and  the  dwarf  Triboulet,  all  take  a  great  part 
in  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  But  the 
reader  will  be  attracted  by  the  manly,  straight-forward 
conduct  of  Aske  himself,  who  became  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  Henry's  reign,  and 
finally  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  through  the  machina- 
tions of  Reginald  de  la  Pole,  whose  plots  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tyndale  and  the  restoration  ot  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  form  a  great  part  of  the  story.  It  is  a  book 
with  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  well  served 

(3)  Jack  the  Conqueror.    By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bowen. 

Just  the  book  that  will  do  good  to  struggling  lads 
anxious  to  do  well,  in  the  midst  of  unpropitious  circonw 
stances.  Jack  was  an  orphan  living  widi  a  crabbed  aonty. 
who  neither  clothed^  fed,  nor  educated  him  properiy, 
A  chance  meeting  with  an  artist  puts  new  thoiights  into 
his  head,  and  his  efforts  to  become  clean,  respectable,  and 
educated,  are  vividly  described.  His  success  in  gainings 
scholarship  opens  out  for  him  a  career,  and  the  ragged, 
unkempt  youth  eventually  becomes  the  loved  and  trusted 
tutor  in  a  college,  eagerly  helping  all  who,  like  himself, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  early  struggle  for  existence. 
*  Resolve  well  and  persevere '  will,  we  are  sure,  become 
the  motto  of  many  a  reader  of  this  bright  little  story. 

(4)  The  King's  Daughter.    By  Pansy. 

Dell  Brouson,  the  heroine  of  this  temperance  story, 
was  no  earthly  king's  daughter,  but  the  only  child  of  a 
saloon  keeper  in  one  of  the  States.  She  had  been  brought 
up  at  her  uncle's,  but  at  eighteen  her  father  sent  ibr  her 
to  keep  his  house.  The  change  was  hard  to  bear,  but 
she  had  learned  to  think  of  another  than  an  earthly  home,, 
and  she  cheered  herself  by  remembering  the  '  many  man> 
sions'  and  of  being  a  'King's  Daughter.'  Then  the 
authoress  tells  of  Dell's  practical  Christianity,  of  her 
efforts  to  refonn  the  village,  of  her  influence  with  die 
vilest  and  worst  characters  m  the  place  ;  she  tells  of  her 
trials  and  triumphs,  her  failures  and  her  successes.  This  is 
done  in  no  goody-goody  style,  but  with  a  naturalness  and 
cheeriness  which  extract  sympathy  with  her  heroine,  and 
a  desire  for  her  final  triumph  in  her  self-imposed  task. 
Many  a  youne  girl  should  feel  tempted  to  follow  her  good 
example  and  become  sharer  of  her  satisfaction  and  crowD. 
of  rejoicing.  ^ 
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More  Precious  than  Gold.    By  Jennie  Chappell. 

This  is  a  love  story.  Ivy  Leaf,  brought  up  by  two 
garrulous  maiden  ladies,  is  engaged  to  a  good,  nch  young 
man  called  Atherton,  but  she  prefers  a  wandering  artist 
called  Druce  and  runs  away  with  him  when  she  finds  out 
that  Atherton  is  intending  to  give  up  his  fortune  to  the 
rightful  heir  if  he  can  be  found.  Of  course  the  good 
young  man  remains  constant  to  his  worthless  fair  one  and 
by  and  bye  finds  her  out  deserted  by  her  husband  and  in 
want  At  the  same  time  by  some  wonderful  process  told 
in  an  indifferent  way  it  turns  out  that  Ivy  Leaf  is  the  heir 
to  the  property  he  has  given  up.  The  worthless  husband 
appears  on  the  scene,  drinks  and  gambles  the  fortune 
fiway,  and  almost  kills  himself  in  an  attempt  to  shoot  his 
rival,  whom  he  hates.  The  good  young  man  nurses  him 
till  he  dies  and  then  marries,  his  widow.  It  is  a  vapid 
story,  and  is  not  mended  in  Hi%  tellmg  by  the  extravagant 
use  of  adjectives  generally  of  the  superlative  kind. 

Earth  Knowledge  {Pari  IL) :  a  Text  Book  of 
Advanced  Physiography.  By  W.  Jerome 
Harrison,  F.G.S.,  and  H.  Rowland  Wakefield. 
London :  Blackie  &  Son. 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessor  (Part  I.),  is  the  work 
of  two  demonstrators  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  science 
under  the  Birmingham  School  Board.  The  geological 
portions  of  the  book,  and  those  introducing  the  laws  of 
physics,  ate  well  done.  The  difficulties  attending  a 
simple  form  of  explanation  of  astronomical  phenomena 
are  manifest,  and  we  think  they  would  have  been  more 
satisfectorily  overcome  had  the  writers  introduced  more 
plentifully  the  power  of  diagrammatic  illustratioii  which 
they  know  so  well  how  to  use.  The  omission  of  any 
rderence  to  the  ^Equation  of  Time^  in  the  account  of 
terrestrial  longitude  is  serious,  in  view  of  last  year's  ques- 
tions in  physiography.  There  should  also  be  a  fuller  expla- 
nation of  the  reason  of  the  moon's  influence  in  producing  a 
tide  bein^  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  Science  teachers 
who  require  a  concise  statement  of  the  main  truths  of  the 
advanced  course  in  physiography  for  purposes  of  revision 
will  do  well  to  examine  this  volume  for  themselves. 

Historical  and  Commercial  Geoeraphy,  and 
Atlas.  By  Dr.  Dick.  London :  Thomas  Murby. 

This  excellent  work  is  a  complete  elementary  geo- 
graphy for  schools  ;  it  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  with 
Its  &cts  corrected  to  the  present  date,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  twenty-four  engraved  and  coloured  maps. 
The  association  of  -the  facts  of  political  and  historical 
geography  is  a  very  valuable  feature  in  this  work,  as  is 
also  the  connection  everywhere  struck  between  the 
physical  and  commercial  geography  of  each  district 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  matter  here  presented, 
its  excellent  arrangement,  and  the  splendid  maps  which 
fully  illustrate  the  text,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  no 
better  geography  at  the  price  is  available  for  the  student 
of  elementary  geography. 

Elementary  School  Atlas.    By  J.  Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  Atlas  presents  several  novel  features  of  value  to 
the  youthful  student  of  geography.  The  Hemispheres, 
dra^vn  from  six  different  points  of  view,  is  a  capitsil  idea, 
and  will  do  much  to  give  a  correct  notion  at  first  of  the 
world  as  projected  on  a  flat  surface.  Map  3  is  another 
very  valuable  feature ;  here  we  have  two  bird's-eye  views 
of  typical  geographical  facts,  and  accompanying  each 
picture  is  a  map,  thus  showing  clearly  the  distinction 
between  a  picture  and  a  map.  The  main  truths  of 
Physiography  and  Physical  Geography  are  admirably 
illustrated,  as  are  also  the  principal  fects  of  descriptive, 
political,  and  commercial  geography.  Everything  likely 
to  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  course  of  school  geo- 
p;raphy  is  well  illustrated,  and  at  the  same  time  presented 
in  a  most  attractive  style. 


Garry's  Elocutionist.  London :  Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.,  Farringdon  Street. 

Mr.  Garry  has  produced  an  admirable  and  varied 
collection  of  pieces  suitable  for  recitation  or  reading  on 
the  platform  or  in  the  drawing-room.  Some  are  old 
favourites,  but  many  are  new,  copyright,  and  unhackneyed. 
The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  tnose  we  have  hitherto 
had  compiled  for  the  same  purpose.  Mirth-provoking 
and  sympathy-rousing  pieces  are  judiciously  blended,  and 
if  the  directions  given  in  the  sixteen-page  introduction 
are  followed  by  the  reciter,  much  pleasure  will  be  afforded 
to  the  audience  privileged  to  hear  the  pieces  declaimed. 

Standard  Teaching  Helps.  Part  V.  By  H. 
Major,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  London :  A.  G,  Dawson, 
Ivy  Lane. 

Mr.  Major  is  a  prolific  writer,  but  what  he  does  he 
usually  does  well,  and  this  book  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  required  by  the 
Second  Standard  in  any  subject  omitted,  and  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  subject  known  to  a  practical 
teacher  of  Mr.  Major's  experience  has  been  incorporated. 
Where  the  class  teacher  wishes  to  produce  good  results 
by  intelligent  teaching,  and  especially  where  the  head 
teacher  is  so  much  engaged  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
constant  help  and  supervision,  the  book  will  prove  of 
decidedly  good  service.  Young  teachers,  and  teachers 
who  have  had  little  or  no  training,  cannot  have  a  better 
guide. 

Livy.  BookXXH.  By  L.  D.  Dowding,  M.A. 
Deighton  Bell  and  Co. 

Livy.  Book  XXII,  By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A. 
Qarendon  Press. 

Of  these  two  editions  the  former  is  professedly  intended 
for  the  use  of  *  advanced  students,  especially  at  the  univer* 
sities,'  and  therefore  deals  with  questions  of  text  which  Mn 
Tatham,  editing  for  schoolboys,  rightly  leaves  untouched* 
Both  are  parts  of  larger  works,  Mr.  Dowding  having 
already  published  an  edition  of  Book  XXI.,  and  Mn 
Tatham's  book  being  simply  a  section  of  his  larger 
volume  containing  Books  XXI.— -XXIII.,  the  only  im- 
portant difference  being  the  insertion  of  two  useful  maps 
for  the  Trasimene  Lake  and  Cannae.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Dowding  did  not  adopt  the  same  expedient.  His 
note  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  site  of  the  battle  is  very 
inadequate.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  two  editors 
from  premisses  almost  verbally  identical  draw  exactly 
opposite  conclusions.  Mr.  Dowding  says  (ch.  45,  s.  6), 
'  as  the  Romans  faced  south,  and  had  their  right  on  the 
river,  it  seems  evident  that  the  battle  took  place  on  the 
lef^  or  north  bank.'  Mr.  Tatham  on  ch.  43,  s.  11,  says, 
*as  the  Romans  faced  south,  with  tlieir  right  nearest  the 
river,  and  the  river  runs  N.W.,  it  is  clear  that  the  battle 
must  have  been  foup^ht  on  the  right  (S.E.)  side  of  the 
river.*  The  annotation  in  Mr.  Tatham's  book  is  generally 
clearly  put,  and  sufficient  for  the  objects  it  seeks.  We 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  explanation  of  the  moratus 
in  the  first  chapter.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  possible  further  stay  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  where  Hannibal  had  wintered.  It  was  dangerous 
to  remain  there  longer,  for  the  reasons  which  Livy  goes 
on  to  detail  in  the  following  sections.  If  so,  the  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Book  XXI.  is  not  to  the  point.  In  his 
note  on  ch.  42,  s.  i,  the  editor  repeats  the  undoubted 
error  of  his  earlier  edition.  The  stationes  were,  as  Mr. 
Dowding  points  out,  the  Carthaginian  pickets,  and  sub- 
ducta  has  its  common  sense  of  *  withdrawn.'  The  two 
circumstances  which  surprised  the  Romans  were  the 
withdrawal  of  Hannibal's  pickets,  and  the  silence  in  his 
camp.  Nor  in  ch.  59,  s.  10,  is  there  any  advantage  gained 
by  ti-anslating  ne  illi  quidcm—se  prcetulerint,  Het  not 
those,  6^.*  It  gives  as  good  sense  to  translate  *  not  even 
those,  &*c. : '  the  use  of  the  completed  for  the  simple 
future  is  natural,  and  the  merito  which,  as  the  editor  has 
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seen,  is  rendered  superfluous  by  his  construction,  takes  its 
right  place  in  the  sentence.  In  Mr.  Dowding's  edition, 
whilst  recognising  much  industry  and  ingenuity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  express  complete  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  his  critical  labours.  Neither  his  emendation's  nor  his 
defence  of  the  MSS.  readings  as  a  rule  carry  conviction 
with  them.  In  ch.  i,  s.  16,  he  keeps  prafarentur  and 
rejects  the  usual  emendation  of  profarentur;  but  the 
passage  in  Bk.  V.,  ch.  43,  which  he  (juotes  in  support, 
tells  rather  against  than  for  his  contention.  His  conjec- 
ture of  inter  fortuncE  minus  et  saxa^  in  ch.^  16,  s.  4,  can 
hardly  be  held  satisfactory.  In  ch.  3,  s.  6,  it  is  easier  to 
see  an  instance  of  Livy's  carelessness  about  geographical 
accuracy  than  to  accept  the  emendation  oi fraeterieus  for 
the  ^S,fetens,  The  defence  given  of  the  reading  die- 
tatorem  m  ch.  8,  s.  6,  is  not  very  strong  :  at  any  rate  the 
argument  on  the  other  side  is  overwhelming.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  Livy  wrote  *  because  the  people  had  no  power 
to  create  a  dictator,  as  they  never  had  done  till  now,  the 
people  created  Fabius  dictator  ? '  There  is,  by  the  bye,  a 
misprint  of  praetor  for  prodictctfor  at  the  end  of  this  note. 
In  explanation  of  Hannibal's  odd  exclamation  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  quam  mallem  vinctos  mihi  traderet^  it 
may  be  suggested  that  his  meaning  was  *He  might  as 
well  have  put  them  into  my  hands  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  spared  me  the  trouble  of  fighting.'  Liyy  was  much 
more  likely  to  put  such  a  contemptuous  phrase  into 
Hannibal's  mouth  than  give  him  the  credit  of  a  humane 
desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed.  It  is  a  strange 
oversight  to  have  allowed  the  insertion  of  a  map  of.  Italy 
to  illustrate  Book  XXII.,  which  does  not  extend  far 
enough  to  the  north  to  include  the  Trasimene  lake.;  and 
for  the  sake  of  economy  of  space,  it  would  have  done  no 
harm  to  omit  such  notes  as  that  on  the  origin  of  the 
name  Gabii^  *said  to  be  abbreviated  from  Galatus  and 
Bius,  the  reputed  founders,*  and  the  record  of  the  editor's 
journey  from  Rome  to  Tibur  by  steam-tram,  and  his  admi- 
ration for  the  Cascastelle  {sic)  at  that  place. 

Ajax  of  Sophocles.    Edt-d  by  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D. 
Cambridge  Text  Series.     Deighton  Bell  &  Co. 

By  the  cheap,  and  in  most  respects  admirable,  editions 
of  single  plays  of  the  Greek  tragic  poet  which  Dr.  Paley 
has  done  for  this  series,  he  has  rendered  a  very  accept- 
able service  to  teachers  and  learners  in  our  schools  ;  his 
work  has  materially  enlarged  the  range  of  selection  for 
school  reading ;  the  master  can,  with  confidence,  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  boys  editions  which  have  the  guarantee 
of  Dr.  Paley*s  high  and  deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar. 
With  regard  to  the  critical  exegesis  of  the  text.  Dr.  Pale/s 
authority  will  always  and  justly  give  great  weight  to  his 
conclusions.  Even  where  we  dissent  we  feel  that  they 
are  the  deliberate  verdict  of  a  learned  and  able  com- 
mentator ;  the  annotations  do  not  disclose  any  traces  of 
haste  or  carelessness  ;  if  they  err  at  all  it  is  rather  on  the 
side  of  over- elaboration  for  an  edition  intended  chiefly  for 
school  use.  Perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  to  what 
we  cannot  help  considering  a  grave  defect  in  Dr.  Paley's 
work,  looking  at  it  as  an  instrument  of  education  :  we 
mean  the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  play  as  a  noble  example  of  the  art  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatists.  For  the  para- 
graphs in  the  preface  on  the  character  of  Ajax,  Odysseus, 
and  Tecmessa  are  not  calculated  to  awake  the  sympathy 
and  direct  the  admiration  of  the  young  reader  to  the 
wonderful  picture  of  the  proud  heart  of  Ajax  tortured  by 
the  sense  of  a  shame  wnich  he  can  neither  brook  nor 
repudiate.  Nay,  we  think  our  complaint  might  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  the  commentary  frequently  obscures  the 
brilliancy  and  enfeebles  the  force  of  the  original  to  a 
quite  unnecessary  degree,  and  especially  by  the  inade- 
quacy, the  prosaic  banaliti  of  its  versions.  When  Teucer's 
messenger  reaches  the  tent  of  Ajax  only  to  find  him  gone, 
and  the  last  hope  of  saving  him  vanished,  what  could 
more  surely  destroy  in  a  boy's  mind  any  sense  of  the 
tragic  intensity  of  the  occasion  than  to  render  the  mes- 
senger's cry  'loO,  \ov  \  jipoBeiay  ^fias  ae*  6  ri^yie  rriP 


o^vv  I  irefiTTUfv  ^arefti/^ci'  by  *Dear,  dear!  Gone  out? 
Then  it  is  too  late,'  &c  A  like  note  of  incongruity  is 
struck  at  the  outset  of  the  play,  where  ficTpovfieyoy  i\fti 
ra  Kelyov  is  explained,  *  comparing  with  his  (big)  feet  the 
size  of  the  marks '  1  Such  lapses  as  these  strike  one  as  a 
kind  of  indignity  inflicted  on  tne  great  poet ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  a  chief  merit  of  the  younger  generation  of  Cam- 
bridge scholars  that  they  have  felt  and  sought  to  illus- 
trate the  classics  as  splendid  literary  achievements  as  well 
as  subjects  for  philological  criticism.  Take  Professor 
Jebbs'  Sophocles,  not  yet  completed,  and  Mr.  Sandy's 
edition  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  as  examples. 

Suggestive  Lessons  in  Practical  Life.  Smith 
Elder  and  Co. 

We  noticed  these  books  upon  their  6rst  appearance, 
and  we  pointed  out  how  useful,  suggestive,  and  attractive 
they  were.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  original  in  the  way 
of  reading  books  :  they  were  not  designed  for  any  special 
standard  or  code.  They  were  intended  to  arouse  interest 
in  all  that  is  of  most  importance  to  us,  and  as. far  as 
possible  to  satisfy  it ;  to -inspire,  as  the  author  tells  us,  an 
intelligent  zeal  m  the  pursuit  of  useful  information ;  to 
make  the  art  of  reading  itself  a  pleasure  ; 
from  the  new  fields  of  thought.  It  opens  the  useVul 
inquiiy.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  a  new  edition  ;  we 
hope  to  see  many  more.  Boys  are  sure  to  Hke  it,  and 
when  they  begin  it  they  are  sure  to  read  it  through. 

The  Townley  Standard  Practical  Arithmetic 
Standards  IL  and  IH.  By  William  S.  Beard. 
London :  A.  G.  Dawson,  Ivy  Lane. 

Suitable,  well-arranged  little  books  of  graduated  ex- 
amples, both  mechanical  and  problematical,  for  the  two 
standards  iiamed.  The  answers  are  correct,  and  well 
printed  on  separate  sheets. 

Ph]rsiography.  (Elementary  Course.)  By  Andrew 
Findlater,  M.A.  New  Edition..  London  and 
Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  work  is  very 
opportune,  as  the  newly  arranged  syllabus  requires  addp 
tional  matter  to  that  which  has  proved  very  serviceable 
in  the  former  editions. 

The  chapters  on  the  various  forces  of  nature  Sire 
excellent,  the  matter  being  sufficient,  clearly  stated,  and 
fairly  well  illustrated.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  changes  these  forces  have 
effected  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  the  matter 
becomes  somewhat  meagre  and  disappointing.  In  the 
mineral  section,  e.g.^  if  we  look  iox  felspar^  all  we  find  is 
that  it  *  is  usually  of  a  pink  or  red  colour,  it  is  not  so  hard 
as  the  other  (silica)  and  may  be  scratched  but  not  easily/ 
We  doubt  whether  so  meagre  a  statement  upon  this 
important  group  of  minerals  is  sufficient  for  a  pass  even 
in  the  elementary  stage.  In  the  chapter  on  Rocks 
there  is  no  attempt  at  a  complete  classification  the  igneous 
being  dismissed  in  a  page  and  a  half;  the  terms  Granitic, 
Volcanic  and  Basic,  and  Intetmediate,  do  not  appear; 
whilst  such,  individual  rocks  as  Pumice,  Basalt,  Gabbro^ 
and  Obsidian,  do  not  seem  to  be  even  named.  Occasion 
has  been  taken  upon  the  re-issue  to  add  to  the  chapter  on 
coral  formations.  The  new  Theory  of  Atolls  by  Dr.  John 
Murray  should  be  known,  but  the  value  of  the  chapter  is  com- 
pletely discounted  by  the  introduction  of  the  erroneous  and 
most  misleading  term,  '  coral  insect.'  On  page  87  it 
is  stated  that  a  submerged  forest  is  found  '  on  the  coast 
near  Lincoln  ;*  this  should  be  at  Mablethorpe  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast.  Again  on  page  131,  Snow  is  stated 
to  be  *just  ice  in  a  granular  condition'  instead  of  in  a 
crystalhzed  condition.  The  old  notion  that  'heated  air 
and  other  gases  are  ascending  above  tiie  fire  and  the 
colder  and  heavier  air  around  is  pressing  in  to  supply  the 
vacancy  (?)'  is  continued  and  repeated.  Again  it  is 
found  on  page  134  under  the  heading  of  Sea  and  Land 
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Breezes,  'The  air  above  it  (the  land)  ascends  and  the 
heavier  air  from  the  sea  rushes  in.'  The  phrase  '  how  ice 
becomes  plastic'  is  unfortunate,  for  the  context  shows 
that  ice  is  not  plastic    The  last  paragraph  in  the  syllabus 

including  'The  movements  of  the  earth  and 

their  results '  with  no  less  than  nine  sub-sections  are 
entirely  absent  from  this  new  edition  and  will  necessitate 
the  purchase  of  another  book  in  order  that  the  student 
may  cover  the  essential  portions  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Syllabus. 

The  Century  Primers.    Nos.  x  and  2. 
The  Century  Infant  Reader. 

The   Century  Readers.     Nos.  i,   2  and  3. 

Ix)ndon  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

This  new  series  of  reading  books  appears  in  strong 
and  neatly  designed  covers  of'  the  bright  red  colour 
which  has  recently  become  the  fashion  for  school  books. 
Thus  outwardly  attractive,  they  appear  on  examination  to 
be  no  less  pleasing  and  satisfactory  in  the  arrangement 
and  character  of  the  lessons  they  contain.  In  the  Primers 
and  Infant  Reader,  the  type  is  clear ;  the  new  words 
are  carefully  introduced  ;  good  use  is  made  of  the  principle 
of  analogy  in  classifying  words  of  similar  sound  and 
regular  sf^elling ;  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  new 
and  amusing  illustrations. 

The  volumes  for  the  Standards  are  marked  by  many 
excellent  features.  There  is  considerable  freshness  about 
the  matter  of  the  lessons.  In  many  cases  the  interest  is 
made  continuous,  by  the  subject  or  story  being  carried  on 
through  a  series  of  lessons.  Moral  teaching  of«a  most 
desirable  kind  is  given  in  a  most  attractive  and  impressive 
way,  as  in  the  story  of  *The  Haughty  Harvest  Mouse'  in 
Book  III.,  and  many  others.  Exercises  in  Dictation  and 
Grammar  are  appended  to  nearly  every  lesson.  At  the 
end  of  each  book  we  find  a  course  of  grammar  lessons 
for  the  Standard,  a  selection  of  pieces  suitable  for  repe- 
tition, lists  of  difficult  words  for  revisal,  and  a  set  of  note 
and  time  tests,  both  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  the  Staff 
Notations. 

The  University  and  Civil  Service  Arithmetical 
Examiner.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  London:  A. 
G.  Dawson^  Ivy  Lane. 

Mr.  Beard  has  collected  a  large  number  of  questions 
given  at  various  examinations,  and  arranged  them  in  120 
sections,  according  to  the  rules  of  Arithmetic  to  which 
they  belong,  each  section  containing  seven  sums.  To 
each  question  a  letter  is  affixed  signifying  the  examination 
from  which  it  has  been  culled,  and  answers  are  given  to 
the  examples  \vith  full  solutions  to  theoretical  questions. 
In  an  appendix  various  reference  tables,  rules,  and  un- 
common formulae  have  been  placed.  It  is  thus  hoped 
that  the  book  may  ser\'e  the  double  purpose  of  a  guide  to 
the  exaniinations  and  an  additional  exercise  book  suitable 
for  revision  purposes  in  higher  and  secondary  sghodls. 
The  book  is  well  got  up,  clearly  printed,  and  reasonable 
in  price. 

Wall  Map  of  Eng:land  and  Wales.  Edinburgh 
and  London :  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 

This  is  a  very  effective  production,  and  ought  to  come 
into  decided  favour.  Amongst  those  points  which  seem 
somewhat  distinctive  in  this  map  are  the  following  :  the 
rivers  are  printed  in  dark  blue,  the  sea  in  light  blue,  the 
hills  in  brown,  whilst  the  various  counties  are  separately 
coloured  red,  green,  yellow,  purple,  or  brown,  so  that 
rll  possibility  of  confusion  is  avoided.  The  population  of 
the  various  towns  is  shown  by  symbols  and  different  types 
of  lettering,  and  as  also  the  heights  of  the  chief  moun- 
tains are  given,  and  battlefields,  cathedral  towns,  and 
county  to\vns  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
amount  of  information  other  than  that  relating  to  mere 
place-position  is  embodied  in  this  map. 


Examples  for  Analysis  in  Verse  and  Prose 
from  well-known  sources.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  F.  Edwards.  London:  George 
Bell  and  Sons. 

The  teacher  desirous  of  making  his  lessons  in  gratp- 
matical  analysis  bright  and  interesting  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able and  striking  examples  of  good  poetry  and  prose,  will 
find  in  this  little  book  a  valuable  store  of  extracts,  care- 
fully graduated  and  arranged  in  three  sets, — first,  simple 
sentences  ;  second,  complex  sentences  ;  and  third,  mis- 
cellaneotis  examples.  The  passages  vary  from  single  lines 
from  classical  English  compositions,  to  whole  sonnets  of 
Keats,  Mrs.  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  long  passages 
of  Ruskin  and  Emerson's  beautiful  prose.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  examples  are  not  accompaniea  by  any 
hints  or  suggestions  on  their  treatment. 

Blackie's  School  Classics:  The  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  by  Shakespeare,  with  Notes. 
The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with  Notes. 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  with  Notes. 
London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

To  their  series  of  School  Classics,  Messrs.  Blackie  have 
recently  added  neat  and  handy  editions  of  three  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  The  text  followed  is 
that  of  the  Globe  Shakespeare,  and  the  plays  are  abridged 
by  such  omissions  only  as  are  desirable  in  adapting  them 
to  school  use.  In  each  book  is  printed  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, which  includes  a  readable  account  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  poetry,  and  an  outline  of  the  particular  play  which 
follows.  The  notes  are  printed  at  the  end  with  reference 
numbers  to  the  lines.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  most  ser- 
viceable kind,  being  brief  and  to  the  purpose,  and  free 
from  that  needless  elaboration  which  is  apt  to  bewlder 
the  minds  of  young  students.  The  books  will  serve  as 
reading  books  for  the  highest  classes  in  elementary  and 
other  schools,  and  as  text  books  for  pupil  teachers  and 
other  students. 

The  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers.  Great 
Authors.  First  Period — CJiaucer  to  Pope. 
London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

This  volume  completes  an  admirable  set  of  three 
literary  reading-books,  the  two  dealing  with  later  periods 
having  been  issued  earlier  and  already  noticed  in  these  ^ 
columns.  The  great  authors  whose  lives  are  here  recorded' 
in  simple  but  impressive  manner,  and  whose  works  are 
suitably  exemplified,  include  the  loftiest  of  our  poets  and 
the  most  famous  of  our  prose  writers.  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  are  names  that  stand 
highest  in  our  roll  Of  poets,  and  Bacon,  Bunyan,  Defoe, 
and  Addison  fitly  accompany  them.  The  young  student 
who  is  introduced  to  such  master-minds  •  through  the 
medium  of  this  Reader  is  likely  to  find  the  acquaintance 
so  pleasing  and  interesting  that  he  is  likely  to  take  further 
opportunities  of  improving  and  extending  it.  We  most 
heartily  repeat  our  commendation  of  this  series,  which  is 
produced  in  Messrs.  Nelsons'  well-known  attractive  style. 

Poynter's  South  Kensington  Drawing  Book : 
Freehand  for  Children.  Bjt  E.  J.  Poynter, 
R.A.    London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  of  developing  the  artistic 
faculty  in  children  at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  means  of 
these  graduated  examples  of  common  things.  The  whole 
of  the  examples  have  been  chosen  from  objects  children 
see  around  them  daily;  and  as  there  are  guides  to  simplify 
the  work,  and  full  instructions  in  simple  language,  the 
beginner  is  sure  to  be  interested  and  encouraged  to  per- 
severe, and  by  the  time  he  has  mastered  the  four  books 
he  >vill  have  no  mean  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  correctness 
of  drawing,  and  ability  to  execute  the  admirable  models 
here  given. 
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The  Jubilee  Series:    Reader  for  Standards 

V.  and  VI.    London :  Bemrose  and  Sons. 

Though  the  Jubilee- Year  haspasised  many  of  its  tokens 
remain  to  us.  Here  we  have  the  final  volume  of  a  series 
of  Jubilee  Readers,  It  is  distinguished  by  remarkably 
bold  and  clear  type,  and  contains  a  good  selection  of 
lessons.  Many  of  these  are  old  favourite  from  well- 
.known  authors,  while  others  have  the  novelty  that  belongs 
.to  recent  newspaper  articles  on  interesting  subjects,  such 
as  *  Earthquake  Terrors,'  occasioned  by  the  shocks  in  the 
Riviera,  and  *  The  Bookstalls  and  Libraries.'  Narratives 
of  *  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,'  *  the  Children's 
Jubilee  Fete,'  in  Hyde  Park,  and  'Jubilee  Reflections' 
may  be  held  to  justify  the  title  of  the  book»  The  plan  of 
adapting  one  reading  book  for  the  two  Standards  which 
have  in  so  many  schools  to  be  taught  together  is  a 
common-sense  arrangement,  and  will  help  to  make  this 
-Reader  widely  acceptable. 

Clarendon  Press  Series  :    Milton*    Paradise 
Lost     Book  L    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 

Beeching. 

In  this  edition  the  text  of  the  First  Book  of  the  great 
English  epic  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction  on  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Milton,  and  the  nature  of  Epic  Poetry, 
and  an  essay  which  for  an  ordinary  reader  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  exhaustive  on  the  dements  of  Milton's 
blank  verse  in  Paradise  Lost  Most  abundant  notes  follow 
the  text ;  and,  so  that  all  classes  of  students  may  find  advan- 
tage in  using  them,  simple  explanations  are  included,  as 
well  as  more  elaborate  annotations  on  peculiarities  in 
Milton's  language,  and  comparisons  of  certain  passages 
-with  others  from  Homer,  Viiigil,  Horace,  Tasso,  Spenser, 
-Shakespeare,  and  other  writers. 


Clarendon  Press  Series:  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  Milton.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c^ 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A,    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Milton  deals  in  many  Respects  un- 
favourably with  the  great  poet'  Still  it  is  a  woric  of 
classical  rank,  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the 
student.  Ift  this  edition  Mr.  Firth  increases  the  advan- 
tage of  a  study  of  the  work  by  his  carefully  written  intro- 
duction, and  by  the  copious  and  scholarly  notes  which 
serve  not  only  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  text,  but  to 
correct  mistakes  and  wrong  impressions  which  Johnson's 
sentences  may  convey.  In  his  annotations  IIk  editor  has 
drawn  from  Milton's  own  woiics,  from  recoiids  of  his  con- 
temporaries, from  Johnson's  other  writings,  from  Dr.  Hill's 
edition  of  Boswelfs  Life  of  Johnson,  from  Professor 
Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  and  many  other  soarces  to 
elucidate  the  text 

Code  Wrinkles.    Selected  by  J.  L.  Richardson. 
London  :  George  Philip  and  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

A  little  booklet  of  about  forty  pages,  with  an  index, 
containing  official  decisions  respecting  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  Codes,  Minutes,  and 
Circulars,  and  in  the  practical  management  of  Schools. 
It  will  be  a  handy  little  reference  book  for  both  managers 
and  teachers. 


Tbe  'Practical  Teacher'  Sale  and  Excliange  CoIudl 

Wanted.— Nos.  21,  27,  28,  29,  37,  38,  39,  of  last  issue  of 
*  Casselfs  Popular  Educator.'  Will  exchange  first  twelve  Nos. 
of  *  Cities  of  the  World,'  or  cash.— Gca  W.  Phillips,  St.  Hdens, 
I.W. 


A.  G.  DAWSON'S   EDUCATIONAL  SEMES. 

THE  TOWNLEY  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS. 

THIS  Series  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS  covers  the  erntire  range  of  the  Standards  from  I.  to  VII.,  and  meets,  in  every 
particular,  the  latest  requirements  of  the  *  Revised  Code.* 
The  various  books  of  which  the  Series  consists,  have  been  written  and  compiled  by  practical  men,  distingmahed  among  the 
ranks  of  Certificated  Teachers  by  their  wide  experience  and  high  professional  reputation. 

In  nearly  every  case,  too,  the  books  have  been  carefully  read,  and  their  general  scope  suggested  by  several  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
of  Schoob. 
The  following  dist'nguishing  features  are  claimed  for  the  Series  :— 
I. — ^The  vocabulary  is  caremlly  ^aded  to  suit  fhe  varying  Standards. 

2. — Geographical  ideas y  and  not  merely  geographical /Zrr/i,  are  presented  in  a  graphic,  attractive,  and  agreeable  form. 
3..— The  facts  of  geography  are  unfolded  in  a  shape  calculated  to  quicken  the  intelligence,  and  to  excite  and  stimulate  the 

imaginations  of  the  readers. 
4.«*The  latest  reaulta  of  geographical  discovery  and  invcstigatwn  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  narratives  presented 

in  a  popular  style. 
And,  lastly,  tne  pictures  and  maps  are  all  appropriate  to  the  text,  and  have  been  used  by  the  writers  to  strengthen  the  conceivii^ 
powera  of  the  children  grounded  on  distinct  lines  ot  observation  and  experience. 
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Late  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  the  Westminster 
Training  College, 


The  Syllabus  issued  by  the  Education  Department, 
which  enumerates  the  subjects  required  in  the  Go^rn- 
ment  Examination  for  Certificates  to  be  held  next 
December,  includes,  under  the  head  of  English  Gram- 
mar, Shakspere's  play  of  *  Macbeth.'  This  applies 
both  to  Male  and  Female  Candidates.  The  latter, 
according  to  the  Syllabus,  are  *  to  answer  questions  on 
the  language,  style,  subject  matter,  history,  and  author- 
ship,' sSid  to  paraphrase  a  passage  from  the  play.  It 
is,  therefore,  proposed  to  furnish  in  the  pages  of  The 
Practical  Teacher  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  meet  the  necessities  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christmas  examination, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  of  service  to 
teachers  and  other  students  of  English  literature. 

We  intend  to  give  the  text  of  *  Macbeth,'  with 
comments  on  such  passages  as  require  explanation, 
always  bearing  in  view  the  requirements  of  those  for 
whom  the  articles  are  specially  designed.  But  before 
commencing  this,  the  main  part  of  our  work,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  certain 
matters  involved  in  the  study  of  Shakspere.  Among 
these  might  be  enumerated  many  matters  common  to 
the  study  of  literature  in  general,  others  referring 
specially  to  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  others  again 
more  particularly  bearing  on  Shakspere's  plays.  Oijt 
of  a  great  variety  of  topics  we  will,  however,  confine 
our  attention  to  such  points  as  are  indicated  in  the 
Syllabus.  And  in  doing  this,  only  a  brief  sketch  of 
each  point  thus  selected  will  be  given  at  this  stage  :  a 
fuller  treatment  of  some  or  all  of  them  will  be  more 
convenient  further  on ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  mention 
of  a  few  standard  and  easily  accessible  works  will  guide 
those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  more  fun- 
damentally and  extensively  than  is  requisite  in  the  study 
of  a  single  play,  and  that  merely  for  the  certificate 
examination. 

I. — With  regard  to  the  Language  of  Shakspere,  it  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  represents  English 
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as  spoken  about  three  centuries  ago,  which,  although 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  our  own  time,  exhibits 
innumerable  shades  of  difference  in  the  form  and  uses 
of  words,  and  especially  in  their  syntactical  connec- 
tions. The  differences  would  be  more  manifest  to  us 
if  it  were  not  that  we  are  accustomed  to  tHe  same  form 
of  speech  in  the  Authorised  Translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Shaks- 
pere's period  of  literary  activity  extended  over  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  about  1588  to  about  161 2, 
or  in  round  numbers  from  1590  to  1610  (he  died  in 
1 61 6).  The  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  was 
published  in  161 1,  As  the  Prayer  Book  was  first 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  represents  English 
of  a  slightly  earlier  time,  but  the  term  Tudor  English 
embraces  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  as  appearing 
in  these  three  and  other  contemporary  works.  More- 
over, as  the  Bible  of  161 1  was  mainly  a  revision  of 
older  translations,  its  style,  like  that  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  is  somewhat  more  antiquated  than  Shakspere. 
Still,  the  differences  are  unimportant,  and  it  is  thus  a 
remarkable  fact  that  we  have  in  common  use  these 
venerable  books,  constantly  keeping  in  our  ears  this 
older  stage  of  the  kinguage,  and  thus  serving  to  facili- 
tate our  comprehension  of  Shakspere's  writing,  as  far 
as  mere  forms  of  speech  are  concerned. 

Of  course  the  peculiarities  and  distinctions  existing 
in  Tudor-English  are  far  less  striking  than  those  by 
which  the  older  stages  of  the  language  are  marked. 
In  reading  Chaucer,  a  glossar>'  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  beginner,  and  he  has  many  old  grammatical  forms, 
Layamon,  writing  in  the  time  of  Henrv  II.,  in  what  is 
called  Early  English  or  Semi-Saxon,  is  unintelligible 
without  special  study,  both  of  the  words  and  inflections 
which  he  uses,  the  former  being  almost  entirely  of 
native  origin,  and  the  latter  requiring  a  distinct 
grammar;  while  the  same  remarks  apply  in  a  still 
higher  degree  to  the  earliest  English  or  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compared  with  these,  the  differences  between  our 
present  form  of  speech  and  that  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  sixteenth  century  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  more 
delicate  character.  Some,  however,  are  more  strongly 
marked,  and  all  need  careful  observation  and  study,  the 
more  careful  indeed,  as  they  are  more  fine  and  subtle. 
The. chief  matters  to  be  considered  as  to  the  language 
of  the  play  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  :— 
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(i.)  First,  maybe  noted  obsolete  words,  that  is,  such 
as  are  wholly  unused  at  the  present  day.  Examples 
from  Macbeth  are — aroint;  ronyan ;  s/umgh;  seel, 
scotch^  sharf  {yerhs) :  haUer^  slab  {fidj\)  ;  ^ffeend,  sag, 
foisons.  Words  like  tarry,  marvil,  list  (to  please), 
travail,  abide,  lack,  would  long  lince  have  disappeared 
from  the  language  but  for  their  use  in  the  Bible,  and 
are  thus  to  be  considered  antiquated,  if  not  obsolete ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  which  the  roots 
still  exist,  although  the  words  themselves  are  unused  in 
ordinary  English,  e^,,  handmaid^  husbandman,  fimia* 
ment,  frtward,  stronghold, 

(2.)  Obsolete  forms  of  words  are  very  common, 
differing  from  their  modern  cognates  merely  in  prefixes 
and  affixes,  or  other  minor  incidents.  Thus  we 
find  unpossibU,  infortunate,  ugsome,  equalness,  angerly, 
ravined  (for  ravenous,  Macbeth,  iv.  i),  treasonous, 
measureless,  limbeck  (i,  7).  Some  of  these  require 
special  observation,  since,  from  the  freedom  which 
characterises  Tudor-English,  they  are  occasionally  in- 
correctly formed  and  used.  Thus,  words  in  -ive  as 
unexpressive  (for  inexpressible)  are  used  with  a  passive 
signification.  And  many  obsolete  formations  exist  to 
which  theie  is  now  nothing  directly  answering,  ^^., 
b€Wup,^ords,  tiviggen^  fielded,  pauur  (Macbeth,  iii.  3)  ; 
pumortze  (ii.  i). 

(3.)  Obsolete  and  antiquated  significations  of  words ; 
that  is,  the  words  still  exist,  unchanged  in  form,  but 
with  new  meanings.  This  is  an  extensive  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  subject,  and  admits  of  more  syste- 
matic and  thorough  treatment  than  can  be  given  to  it 
here.  The  study  of  derivation  is  of  importance  in 
this  connection,  as  the  original,  or  older,  will  generally 
illustrate  their  various  later  meanings  of  words.  It 
may  be  stated  (i)  that  every  root  has  a  material, 
physical  signification,  and  from  this  new,  non-material, 
figurative  meanings  spring.  But  (2)  the  original 
meaning  does  not  always  rehiain ;  it  may  be  modified 
by  some  added  subordinate  idea,  which  eventually 
becomes  the  prominent  one,  and  displaces  the  first. 
Thus  pagan  entirely  loses  its  original  sense  of  a  villager, 
through  the  fact  that  the  country  people  were  cont 
verted  to  Christianity  later  than  the  townspeople,  and 
comes  to  mean  a  heathen,  which  latter  word  is  similarly 
connected  with  heath.  (3.)  Other  changes  of  signi- 
fication are  classified  as  from  indifferent  to  good  or 
bad,  from  good  to  bad,  or  from  bad  to  good  ;  from  a 
stronger  to  a  weaker,  and  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower 
meaning,  or  vice  versa,  with  some  less  important,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  (4)  the  passing  of  a  word 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  style  of  speech,  becoming 
puerile  (as  naughty)  or  mean  and  vulgar.  And  allied 
to  the  last  are  (5)  words  found  only  as  provincialisms 
at  present,  but  many  of  which  appear  in  the  older 
authors.  Several  of  Shakspere's  words  are  thus  illus- 
trated. 

Works  on  the  history  of  words  may  be  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  the  three  last  paragraphs :  those  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench  are  specially  instructive.  The  Globe 
and  some  other  editions  of  Shakspere  are  followed  by 
glossaries ;  the  fullest  is  Dyce's,  which  forms  the  last 
volume  of  his  edition  of  the  poet. 

(4.)  Obsolete  grammatical  forms,  and  the  use  of 
forms  which  are  still  extant,  but  in  modes  not  anti- 
quated. .  The  former  are  few,  the  latter  very  numerous. 
Hosen  is  an  obsolete  plural ;  help,  holp,  holpen,  is  an 


instance  of  a  verb  formerly  conjugated  Strong,  but  now 
Weak,  Withal^  whiles,  sith  and  sithena^  an  (for  if), 
whenas,  are  old  forms  of  particles.  His  and  tt^e  were 
possessives  of  the  neuters  is  and  whai  as  well  as  of  A^ 
and  who ;  whiA  was  of  three  genders ;  and  whether 
,was  used  as  interrogative  of  two  objects ;  eUker  was 
used  as  the  present  both.  The  original  singular  second 
personal  pronoun,  thoi^h  still  usel  in  the  language  of 
devotion,  and  in  some  provincial  districts,  is  otherwise 
practically  obsolete,  though  put  as  the  only  singular 
form  in  all  modern  grammars ;  while  in  Shakspere's 
time,  and  for  half  a  century  subsequently,  the  use  of 
the  plural  you,  &c.,  in  speaking  respectfully  to  supe- 
riors, and  of  the  singular  thou,  &c.,  in  familiar,  affec- 
tionate, and  devotional  language  only,  led  the  way  to 
the  present  usage.  Ye  was  originally  the  only  nomi- 
native form,  and  you  its  objective,  but  in  Tudor- 
English  they  became  confounded  \y€  frequently  appears 
as  objective,  and  you  as  nominative,  till  finally  you  has 
become  the  only  ordinary  form  for  both  cases. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  language  at  this  period, 
its  most  characteristic  feature  indeed,  is  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  synonymous  grammatical  form;  the  older 
form  existing  side  by  side  with  another  more  recent, 
which  supplants  the  earlier.  Sometimes  there  will  be 
several  such  forms ;  thus,  in  the  neuter  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  mentioned  above,  of  which  his  was 
the  original  possessive  case,  Shakspere  and  his  contem- 
poraries have,  besides  his,  the  forms  thereof,  ef  it^  it^ 
and  finally  its,  the  latter  being  an  entirely  new  growth 
an<f  at  length  the  only  form  used.  It  was  possible  at 
that  time  to  say,  '  the  tree  and  his  fruit,'  or  the  fruit 
thereof,  or  the  fruit  of  it,  or  it  fruit,  or  its  fruit.  Simi- 
larly, with  regard  to  the  possessive  of  the  interrogative 
and  relative  pronoun  neuter  (originally  whose),  whereof, 
and  of  which,  were  also  in  use ;  but  the  latter  phrase  is 
now  the  common  expression  for  the  possessive  of  which 
and  what,  though  whose  is  still  used  in  poetrj'  and 
elevated  prose. 

It  is  highly  instructive  to  trace  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  these  various  forms,  the  mode  of 
formation,  and  the  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  some 
particular  one  among  them.  Thus  with  regard  to  its, 
the  old  English  genitives  of  the  third  personal  pronoun 
were  identical. 

Mas.      Neut. 
Norn.  he  hit. 

^ , ' 

Gen.  his 

While  things  without  life  were  in  the  older  tongue 
(as  in  Latin  and  German)  as  oflen  of  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender  as  of  the  neuter,  this  was  not  felt  to 
be  inconvenient ;  but  when  gender  became  conform- 
able to  nature,  as  in  modern  English,  an  incongruity 
was  perceived  in  using  his  of  an  inanimate  object. 
Hence  arose  the  new  tentative  expressions  as  substi- 
tutes ;  the  compound  thereof,  formed  like  many  others 
at  that  time  from  an  adverb  aftd  preposition;  the 
phrase  of  it  (or  of  thai),  the  simple  nominative  (or 
objective)  //,  without  any  sign  of  relation,  and  at 
length,  its  (formed  like  the  possessive  of  noun^),  which 
though  a  philological  barbarism,  commended  itself  by 
its  convenience,  and  so  swallowed  up  the  rest. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  extensive  use  <rf  the 
subjunctive  mood :  the  expletive,  non-emphatic  do  and 
did  as  present  and  past  auxiliaries,  with  the  opposite 
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usage  in  the  formation  of  questions  without  do  and  did 
(They  did  eat;  iCbvest  thou  me?),  with  many  others. 
Those  already  referred  to  are  among  the  more  simple 
and  obvious  facts  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  may  be  met  with  on  almost  any  page  of  an 
Elizabethan  writer.  Others  exist  in  abundance,  and 
may  be  studied  in  works  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject,  or  they  may  be  treated  as  they  occur  in  the 
course  of  reading. 

j»  Obsolete  and  antiquated  syntactical  forms.  These 
will  ^  merely  alluded  to ;  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
syntax  of  inflections  is  concerned  there  is  not  much  to 
treat  of,  but  if  we  include  the  use  of  the  various  parts  of 
speecli  and  the  sub«classes,  the  idioms  of  the  whole 
language  of  that  time  as  existing  in  its  literature  are 
brought  before  us,  and  a  most  fruitful  form  of  study 
is  presented,  especially  when  compared  with  present 
English.  Some  points  of  particular  interest  are  the 
deviations  from  the  first  concord,  as  seen  in  the 
frequent  use  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  subject ; 
the  peculiar  constructions  of  the  infinitive  and  the  so- 
called  gerund,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  those 
which  have  now  become  vulgarisms  (as,  I  go  a-fishing ; 
What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  P)  the  double  compara- 
tives and  superlatives,  and  double  negatives,  and  the. 
•  various  antiquated  uses  of  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
and  of  pronouns  and  particles.  A  systematic  treat- 
ment of  such  topics  as  are  referred  to  in  this  and  the 
preceding  paragraph  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
excellent  'Shakespearian  Grammar,'  a  work  which 
every  one  who. studies  the  works  of  our  poet  ought 
constantly  to  refer  to. 

II. — Under  the  head  of  language  and  style  may  be 
classed  matters  of  poetic  diction  and  versification, 
together  with  such  rhetorical  usages  as  are  characteristic 
of  the  Elizabethan  times,  and  more  especially  all  that 
is  distinctive  of  Shakspere  as  a  writer,  leaving  out  of 
view  as  far  as  possible  what  he  writes  about — ^his 
subject-matter. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  upon  the  subject  of 
Shakspere's  metre,  and  the  variations  to  be  found  in 
it  at  different  parts  of  his  poetical  career,  and 
elaborate  arguments  have  been  founded  upon  them 
with  reference  to  the  dates  of  his  plays,  particularlv 
those  about  which  there  is  any  uncertamty.  His 
metre,  the  ordinary  English  Iambic  Pentameter — • 
consisting,  that  ,is,  of  five  feet  of  two  syllables  each, 
with  the  accent  on  every  second  foot — is  subject  to 
various  modifications.  The  accent  is  frequently  re- 
versed ;  an  additional  short  syllable  is  sometimes  found 
at  the  end,  and  more  rarely  within  the  line,  and 
occasionally  he  has  an  Alexandrine  of  six  Iambic  feet. 
The  lines  are  usually  unrhymed,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
scene  and  elsewhere  rhymes  are  met  with.  Other 
irregularities,  acknowledged  by  the  older  commen- 
tators, are  by  recent  writers  referred  to  the  contraction 
of  two  syllables  into  one,  or  the  stretching  out  of  one 
syllable  into  the  place  of  two,  often  in  a  somewhat 
Procrustean  manner.  The  recent  school  also  direct 
attention  to  the  prevalence  of  rhyming  lines  and  '  end 
pauses '  or  *  stop[>ed  lines  *  in  his  earlier  plays ;  while 
the  absence  of  rhyme,  and  the  increasing  freedom  of 
metrical  style  as  seen  in  light  and  weak  endings^  mark 
his  middle  and  later  works.  Light  endings  consist  of 
such  words  as  the  auxiliary  verbs  and  personal  pronouns, 
which  have  only  a  slight  tone ;  weak  endings  are  such 
as  the  shortest  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  Feminine 


endings — ^that  is,  feet  with  additional  short  syllables  at 
the  end  of  lines— are  also  common  in  the  poef  s  later 
style. 

As  to  rhetorical  forms,  the  Elizabethan  style  was 
full  of  them  to  exuberance.  The  critics  of  the  age  of 
Diyden,  Pope,  and  Johnson,  regarded  this  peculiarity 
of  the  older  school  6f  poets  as  contrary  to  good 
taste,  and  their  opinion  may  be  received  with  regard 
to  the  more  extravagant  figures  in  which  their  pre- 
decessors indulge.  But  the  more  catholic  criticism 
of  our  own  times,  while  not  indifferent  to  aesthetic  laws, 
rather  admires  the  rich  and  glowing  fancy  of  the  older 
school  than  the  cold  precision  of  the  so-called  Augustan 
age. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  an  extravagant  artificiality  which 
prevailed  for  a  time  among  the  Elizabethan  writers  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Euphuism  is  applied.  Shakspere 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  style  in  some  of  his  works, 
but  be  more  often  satirises  it.  And  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  period  is  certainly  rather  the  excess 
of  naturalness  than  excess  of  art.  Figures  of  speech 
when  far-fetched  or  worked  out  beyond  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  what  is  generally  considered  good  taste,  are 
called,  conceits.  And  with  these  may  be  ranked  the 
frequent  confusion  of  more  than  one  figure  in  the  same 
passage,  a  thing  hateful  to  writers  on  rhetoric,  but  which 
when  found  in  Shakspere  is  merely  the  unrestrained 
overflow  of  his  poetic  genius.  But  here,  again,  thare 
is  variety  in  his  style  at  various  parts  of  his  life,  and  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  middle  period,  when  his  greater  works 
were  written,  that  his  t}ioughts  appear  too  big  for  words 
and  seek  to  express  themselves  in  language  which, 
sometimes,  and  by  some  classes  of  mind,  may  be 
considered  as  extravagant. 

III. — ^The  language  and  style  lead  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  of  the  play.  This  includes  the  plot, 
the  characters,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject 
by  the  dramatist.  As  to  the  incidents  on  which 
Shakspere's  plays  are  founded,  they  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
invented  by  himself,  but  were  derived  from  history, 
firom  romances  and  poems,  and  sometimes  they  were 
modifications  of  previously  existing  dramas  on  the  same 
subject,  the  latter  being  chiefly  the  case  in  his  very 
early  works. 

It  is  chiefly  in  his  artistic  handling  of  the  theme, 
and  especially  in  his  development  and  representation  of 
human  character  in  its  multiform  manifestations  that 
Shakspere  is  so  great.  His  men  and  women  are  living 
beings,  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  each  having 
his  or  her  own  phase  of  character,  and  acting  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiarities  of  nature  and 
disposition  under  certain  given  relations.  .  He  appears, 
moreover,  as  the  German  critics,  especially  Gervinus, 
show,  to  have  generally  worked  out  a  predominant  idea 
in  most  of  his  plays.  Thus  as  has  been  often  stated, 
Hamlet  represents  a  man  in  whom  the  intellect  a'nd 
emotions  are  stronger  than  the  will,  set  to  perform  a 
great  work — ^a  work  indeed,  too  great  for  one  of  his  type 
to  accomplish  successfully.  And  in  Macbeth,  we  have 
one  who  appears  at  first  as  a  brave  and  loyaJ  subject 
falling  under  die  influence  of  temptation,  and  gradually 
passing  from  good  to  bad  and  firom  bad  to  worse,  till 
he  becomes  almost  a  demon, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Examination  F. — For  Model  Drawing  the  rectan- 
gular prism  was  placed  on  a  blackboard  upon  the 
floor,  but  in  this  instance  the  blackboard  was  not  to 
be  drawn. 


The  card  given  to  each  child  using  plain  paper  for 
Scale  drawing  was  similar  to  that  used  in  Exami- 
nation E, 


3  p  ... ••«,•• 


a"  6*? 


S 

^ 

1 

i ' 

'  1 

,1.. 

The  card  given  to  those  who  used  squared  paper 
contained  two  copies ;  for  the  first  each  square  repre- 
sented one  inch,  and  for  the  second  each  square 
represented  2  inches. 


A  sheet  of  paper  was  placed  on  a  blackboard,  to  the 
left  of  the  class,  with  the  Freehand  copy  upon  it.  The 
children  were  told  to  draw  a  figure  as  large  as  their 
paper  would  permit. 


Examination  G. — The  Model  in  this  Examination 
was  a  square  pyramid  standing  upon  a  blackboard. 
The  blackboard  was  placed  on  the  floor  to  the  right 
of  the  class,  and  consequently  its  sides  were  not 
parallel  to  the  eye  of  those  who  drew  it. 


r 


itt. 


The  first  figure  on  the  card  for  those  who  used 
plain  paper  was  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to 
the  foot,  and  the  second  to  be  copied  three  times  the 
given  size. 


.1^ 


.z%:. 


yx 


^ 


..J'.. 


I^sj  : 


On 


>7V 

The  card  given  to  those  who  used  squared  paper 
c<»itained  two  copies  to  be  drawn,  allowing  each 
square  to  represent  i  inch  and  2  indie*  respectively. 
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The  Freehand  copy  was  similar  to  that  given  in 
Examination  D, 

Standard  V. 

The  work  in  this  Standard  consists  of  Freehand, 
Geometry,  and  Model  Drawing;  consequently  the 
class  is  divided  into  three  sections  for  examination 
purposes.  The  inspector  usually  selects  an  object  in 
the  room,  such  as  a  cupboard,  a  desk,  or  a  chair,  for  the 
Modelf^rawing,  so  that  the  teacher  should  carefully 
prepare  the  children  in  this  style  of  work. 


Examination  A. — ^The  freehand  copy  was  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  and  was  fastened  to  the  door  of 
a  cupboard  in  front  of  the  class. 

The  Geometry  Card  given  to  each  child  in  the 
section  contained  three  questions. 


(x)  Copy  the  two  given  points  A  and  B,  join  them 
by  a  straight  line,  and  construct  an  equilateral  triangle 
upon  that  line. 

(3)  Construct  a  right  angle,  and  divide  it  into  four 
equal  parts. 

(3)  Construct  two  circles  touching  each  other,  the 
one  widi  a  radius  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  with  a 
radius  of  half  an  inch. 


ii 


The  third  section,  which  had  Model  Drawing, 
consisted  of  the  two  front  rows  of  the  class.  They 
were  set  to  draw  the  cupboard  which  was  in  the  right 
hand  comer  of  the  room.  The  door  of  the  cupbdard 
was  open  a  short  distance. 


Examination  B. — ^The  Freehand  section  had  a  copy 
placed  in  front  of  them,  of  a  leaf  and  stem,  of  which 
they  were  told  to  make  a  copy. 

The  Geometrical  Card  contained  three  questions 
which  were : — 

f  i)  Construct  a  triangle  having  a  base  of  a  inches 
ana  angles  of  6o<*,  45®,  and  75*  respectively. 

(3)  Construct  a  square  with  sides  of  2  inches  each^v 


(3)  Copy  the  given  point  A  and  the  given  line  B  C. 
From  A  draw  a  line  peipendicular  to  the  line  B  C. 


For  Model  the  boys  were  given  a  hexagonal  prism 
standing  upon  the  top  of  a  teacher's  desk,  the  top  of 
the  desk  to  be  drawn. 


mw) 


Examination  C. — ^The  Freehand  copy  consisted  of 
a  bi-symmetrical  figure,  which  was  placed  before  the 
class. 

The  Geometry  card,  given  to  alternate  scholars, 
contained  the  three  following  questions : — 

I.  Describe  an  equihteral  triangle  with  sides  of  two 
inches  each. 
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2.  Draw  a  line  like  the  given  line,  and  make  another 
parallel  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  it. 


3.  Describe  a  circle  similar  to  the  given  circle,  and 
wi&  the  same  radius,  describe  a  second  circle  touching 
it  at  the  point  A. 


3.  Copy  the  given  figure.    From  the  point  D  draw 
a  line  parallel  and  equal  to  BC, 


The  model  given  was  to  draw 
an  ordinary  easel  placed  at  an 
angle  to  the  dedcs  in  which  the 
children  were  sitting. 


Each  child  in  the  third  section  was  told  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  class-room  door  which  was  open. 


Examination  V. — The  Freehand  copy  was  placed 
before  the  class  and  was  drawn  by  alternate  boys. 
It  was  a  shell. 

The  Geometry  card  had  three  questions,  which 
were : — 


X.  Copy  the  given  line  and  draw  another  of  the 
same  length  paridlel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  one  inch. 

9.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with  sides  of 
two  feet  each.    (Scale  i\  in.  to  the  foot.) 


Examination  ^B.— The  Freehand  copy  was  like  that 
given  in  Examination  A  The  three  questions  on 
the  Geometry  card  were : — 

X.  Construct  a  triangle  having  two  sides  of  i^"  and 
2^"  respectively. 


2.  Copy  the  given  angle  and  construct  anoth« 
twice  the  size  of  the  given  one. 


■ili 


3.  Copy  the  line  ,AB  and  construct  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  it  from  the  point  B« 

ITiere  was  no  model. 


Examination  F. — The 
Freehand  copy  was 
placed  before  the  class 
as  in  each  of  the  other 
examinations. 
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The  Geometry  card  contained  the  following  three 
questions : — 


1.  Copy  the  given  line  and  divide  it  into   five 
equal  parts. 

2.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  sides  of 
2  inches  and  each  of  the  equal  angles  of  45^ 

3.  Describe  a  circle  with  radius  of  f  and  another 
with  radius  of  t"  touching  it. 


d 


The  section  of  the  class  taking  Model  Drawing  had 
to  draw  a  Pupil  Teachers'  de*. 

Examination  C— Each  child  in  the  Freehand 
section  was  given  a  copy  upon  a  card.  There  were 
several  figures  similar  to  those  of  which  sketches  have 
been  given  in  other  Examinations.  The  children 
were  told  to  enlarge  their  drawings  so  as  to  fill  each 
paper. 

The  second  section  taking  Geometry  were  also 
given  cards.  These  cards  consisted  of  different  sets 
of  questions.  There  were  the  same  exercises  as  those 
given  in  Examinations  A,  £>,  and  E,  as  well  as  the 
following : — 


1.  Copy  the  given  line  and  drop  a  perpendicular 
upon  it  from  the  given  point  A. 

2.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  upon  a  base  of 
2  inches  with  a  vertical  ^gle  of  45^ 


3.  Copy  the  given  lines^  and  draw  another  parallel 
to  them  and  midway  between  them. 

Another  Card : — 

1.  Draw  a  line  three  inches  in  length  aqd  divide  it 
into  seven  equal  parts. 

2.  Construct  an  angle  of  30^  and  bisect  it^ 


There  was  a  cupboard  in  the  room  (consisting 
really  of  two  cupboards,  one  upon  the  other),  and  the 
Model  section  had  to  draw  the  bottom  part  of  it,  one 
doctf  being  open* 


Standard  VI. 

The  work  in  this  Standard  also  consists  of  three 
parts,  but  up  to  the  present  the  number  examined  has 
been  comparatively  small,  so  that  in  some  instances 
the  whole  three  sections  have  not  been  given* 


Examination  A, — In  this  examination  the  children 
were  not  examined  in  Model  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 
The  Freehand  copy  was  pinned  in  front  of  the  class. 
It  was  exactly  like  the  first  figure  in  the  official 
syllabus  for  Standard  VI. 


Examination  B. — In  this  examination  all  the 
children  were  presented  for  otriificaUs  ofmtrit,  so  that 
ta^  child  was  examined  in  Freehand  Geometricai, 
and  Model  Drawing. 


The  Freehand  copy  was  placed  before  the  class,  but 
was  not  distinctly  seen  by  all  the  scholars. 

The  Geometry  card  contained  two  questions  only, 
which  are  ^\^n,  viz., 

X. 


3.  Copy  the  given  line  AB,  and  make  an  angle  at 
A  equal  to  the  angle  C,  and  an  angle  at  B  equal  to 
^he  angle  D. 


This  is  the  elevation  of  a  square,  two 
sides  being  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane,  and 
the  other  two  at  an  an^e  of  45^  to  the  horisontal 
plane.    Copy  this  and  draw  the  plan. 
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This  is  the  elevation  of  a  cube,  the  part  above  AB 
having  b^en  taken  off.  Copy  the  figure  and  draw  its 
plan. 

The  Model  consisted  of  the  group  given  in  the 
syllabus,  which  contains  a  book,  teacup,  saucer,  and 
spoon.  . 

(The  time  allowed  in  each  section  was  40  mmutes.) 


Examination  C, — ^The  class  was  divided  into  two 
isections  only,  no  model  being  set.  The  Freehand 
copy  was  placed  in  front  of  the  class.  It  was  a  floral 
design. 

The  Geometry  card  contained  two  problems  only. 
They  were : — 


The  given  figure  is  the  plan  of  a  right  prism.     Its 
altitude  is  to  be  a".    Copy  it  and  draw  its  elevation. 


3. 


X 


Y 


AB  and  CD  are  the  elevations  of  two  right  lines. 
Copy  them  and  draw  their  plans. 


Examination  D, — The  Freehand  copy  was  placed 
before  the  class,  and  the  children  who  drew  it  were 
told  to  be  careful  to  have  a  large  copy  on  their  i)apers. 
The  figure  was  the  same  as  that  given  in  Examina- 
tion C. 


The  scholars  who  took  Geometry  were  placed  in 
different  desks  and  in  positions  that  insured  that  each 
one  did  his  own  work,  and  could  not  copy  from  his 
neighbour.    The  card  contained  these  two  problems : — 

I. 


This  is  the  plan  of  a  cube ;  copy  it  and  draw  its 
elevation. 


This  is  the  elevation  of  a  prism,  the  base  of  which 
is  a  square.  It  is  standing  on  its  base.  Copy  it,  and 
draw  the  elevation,  showing  the  section  marked  by 
the  plane  AB. 


The  model  was  an  easel,  similar  to  that  given  in 
Examination  D  for  Standard  V. 


Examination  E. — The  children  were  examined  for 
certificates  in  this  instance,  so  that  each  one  had  to  do 
Freehand,  Geometry,  and  Model. 


The  Freehand  copy  was  placed  in  front  of  the  class. 
It  was  a  bi-symmetrical  figure. 
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The  cards  given  in  Geometry  were  of  three  kinds. 
There  was  one  like  that  given  in  Examination  D,  and 
the  two  which  follow : — 


This  is  the  elevation  of  a  cube.    Copy  it,  and  draw 
its  plan. 


This  is  the  plan  of  a  right  prism.  Its  bases  AB 
and  CD  are  squares.  Copy  it,  and  draw  its  elevation, 
showing  the  section  made  by  the  plane  EF. 


I.  The  given  figure  is  the  elevation  of  a 
square.    Copy  it,  and  draw  its  plan. 


There  were  three  cards  given  in  Geometry, 
were  as  follow : — 
{Card  I.) 


They 


The  given  figure  is  the  elevation  of  a  cube.  Copy 
it  and  draw  its  plan. 

2.  Give  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  cube  of  i^* 
sides.  The  solid  rests  upon  the  H.  P.  on  one  of  its 
faces,  and  one  diagonal  of  this  face  is  parallel  to  the 
V.  P. 

{CardIL) 


The  given  figure  is  the  plan  of  a  right  prism  stand- 
ing on  its  base  on  the  H.  P.  The  altitude  is  to  be  2". 
Copy  it  and  draw  its  elevation. 


2.  The  given  figure 
Its  altitude  is  to  be  2". 
tion. 


is  the  plan  of  a  right  prism. 
Copy  it,  and  draw  its  eleva- 


The  model  set  consisted  of  a  blackboard 
upon  which  a  basin  and  pail  were  placed. 

Examination  P, — As  no  certificates  were 
tried  for  in  this  examination,  the  class  was 
divided  into  three  sections. 


The  Freehand  section  had  a  copy  similar  to  that 
given  in  Examinations  C  and  D, 


The  right  line  AB  is  the  plan  of  a  line  2  J"  long. 
The  end  A  is  standing  on  the  H.  P.  The  end  B  is 
above.    Copy  it,  and  draw  its  elevation. 

{Cardlli:) 


AB  and  CD  are  the  elevations  of  two  lines  which 
are  parallel  to  the  V.  P.  Copy  them  and  draw  their 
plans. 


ABCD  is  the  elevation  of  a  right  prism,  the  two 
ends  of  which  are  squares.  Copy  the  figure  and  draw 
its  plan,  showing  the  section  cut  oflf  by  the  plane  EF 
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The  section  taking  model  had  a  group  similar  to 
that  given  in  the  syllabus,  in  which  the  hexagonal 
prism  is  given,  but  in  this  instance  an  *  ink  jar*  was 
used  instead  of  the  vase. 

Examination  6^.— The  children  were  examined  for 
certificates,  consequently  each  child  did  the  work  set 
in  Freehand,  Model,  and  Geometry. 


The  Freehand  copy  was  one  of  the  'common 
objects  *  of  which  there  are  specimens  given  in  Stan- 
dards III,,  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  in  the  official  syllabus. 
In  this  instance  it  was  a  wine  glass. 

There  were  two  diflferent  cards  given  in  Geometry. 
The  following  were  the  problems : — 


(^Cardl.) 


1. 


The  given  figure  is  the  plan  of  a  cube.  Copy  it, 
and  draw  its  elevation,  showing  the  section  cut  oiT  by 
the  plane  AB, 


a. 


X  o^ 


^/ 


/ 


This  is  the  elevation  of  a  right  prism  both  ends  of 
which  are  squares.  Copy  it,  and  draw  its  plan,  putting 
m  the  section  cut  off  by  the  plane  AB. 


{Card  II.) 


u 


The  given  figure  is  the  elevation  of  a  cube.    Copy 
it,  and  draw  its  plan.        ^ 


2. 


A 

The  given  figure  h  the  plan  of  a  right  prism.  Copy 
it,  and  draw  its  plan,  showing  the  section  which  is  cut 
off  by  the  plane  AB. 


The  model  consisted  of  a  group  similar  to  that  in 
the  last  named  examination.  A  vase  and  a  book 
were  placed  on  a  blackboard,  resting  upon  a  chair. 
The  blackboard  was  not  to  be  drawn. 
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Standard  I.— FiRat  Quarter, 


5 

a-    359 

74 

26               4. 
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3.    584 
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66 
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14 

206                  4, 
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Third  Quarter. 


I.      6s 

650 

7 

98 

809 


300 

47  a 
274 


6X9; 
7X5; 

4X   13. 


Standard  II. — First  Quarter, 

I.  37i4S9  +  60s  +  4,710  +  5,096  +  a8  +  16,007. 
a.  Take  37  from  twenty  thousand. 

3.  4,690  X  49- 

4.  i8cL  ;  33d.;  46d. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  87,065  by  870. 

2.  36,31a  -f*  4.    Write  the  answer  in  words. 

3.  A  man  rides  7  hours  per  day  at  the  rate  of  6 
miles  an  hour.     How  far  will  he  ride  in  19  days  ? 

4.  77d. ;  96d. ;  io9d. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Divide  the  sum  of  37,309  and  26,395  ^7  ^' 

2.  93»7S«  X  6,053. 

3.  I  had  864  nuts,  and  I  divided  one  third  of  them 
among  a  dozen  boys.   How  many  did  each  boy  receive  ? 

4.  113d.;  lasd. ;  i3id. 

Standard  III. — First  Quarter. 

1.  43.a9o  -T-  78. 

a.  If  twenty  thousand  nuts  were  divided  among  150 
boys  and  160  girls,  and  each  boy  got  80,  how  many 
did  each  girl  get  P 

3.  How  often  is  69  contained  in  ninety-three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  ? 

4.  A  greengrocer  bought  21  sacks  of  potatoes^  each 
containing  180  pounds.  If  he  sell  140  pounds  daily, 
how  long  will  it  take  him  to  sell  all  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  Add  together  ;^7 56  los.  73d.,  ;^4,o85  12s.  lojd., 
;;^i9,6o7  158.  8|d.,  ;^8,oo9  i8s.  6Jd.,  and 
£12%  6s.  I  lid. 

2.  Take  £*]  i6s.  iid.  from  ;;^304  12s.  io|d. 

3.  In  a  mixed  school  there  are  257  girls,  and  38 
more  boys  than  girls.  What  is  the  total  number  of 
scholars  ? 

4.  There  were  576  oranges  in  a  box.  A  §ixth  part 
were  not  fit  for  sale.  What  would  be  received  for  the 
remainder  at  9d.  per  dozen  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

I.  What  must  you  add  to  nine  hundred  and  five 
pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  six  pence  three 
farthings  to  make  one  thousand  and  one  pounds  one 
shilling  and  a  penny  ? 

a.  If  1,500  apples  have  to  be  divided  among  76 
boys,  -but  56  are  bad  and  are  thrown  away,  how  many 
will  each  boy  receive  ? 

3.  ;;^28o  17s.  6id.  +  nine  thousand  and  sevjenteen 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  eight  pence  halfpenny  + 
;^75  14s.  ii|d.  +  thret  hundred  and  ninety  pounds 
three  shillings  and  three  halfpence  +  ;^6  19s.  SJd.  + 
two  thousand  and  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and 
five  pence  three  farthings. 

4.  By  how  much  does  768  pounds  exceed  768 
Bhillings  p 


Standard  IV.— First  Quarter. 

1.  Multiply  16s.  9}d.  by  706. 

2.  Seven  men  had  together  25  guineas.  Three 
saved  8s.  3d.  each,  two  saved  6s.  sd.  each,  and  the 
remainder  was  spent.     How  much  was  spent  ? 

3.  A  farm  of  190  acres  is  let  for  £2,^1^  iss.  What 
is  the  rent  of  one  acre  ? 

4.  Multiply  ;^584  2s.  ijd.  by  79,  and  divide  the 
product  by  474. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  How  many  2  lb.  packets  can  be  made  from  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  ? 

2.  Reduce  three  miUion  thirteen  thousand  and 
thirty  inches  to  leagues,  miles,  yards,  &c. 

3.  How  many  square  yards  are  there  in  half  a  square 
mile? 

4.  A  wished  to  exchange  30  gallons  of  rum  at 
£\  5s.  per  gallon  with  B  for  ale  at  is.  6d.  per  gallon. 
How  many  gallons  of  ale  should  he  receive  ? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1889  P 

2.  Find  the  value  of  half  an  acre  of  land  at  38.  lod. 
per  square  yard. 

3.  How  many  half-pint  glasses  can  be  filled  from 
17  hogsheads  of  beer,  each  containing  54  gallons  ? 

4.  A  ton  of  sugar  was  bought  for  twenty  guineas, 
and  sold  at  2^.  per  lb.    How  much  was  gained  ? 

Standard  V.— First  Quarter. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  seventeen  thousand  and 
nineteen  caps  at  elevenpence  three  farthings  each  ? 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  15  stone  13  lbs.  10  oz.  at 
1 8s.  8d.  per  stone. 

3.  In  a  year  39,807  ounces  of  gold  were  exported 
from  Australia.  Find  the  value  at  ^3  17s.  loj^d. 
per  oz. 

4.  What  would  be  the  cost  for  13  miles  6  fur.  19  po. 
at  £1  13s.  4d.  i)er  mile  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  If  a  boy  walk  330  yards  in  5  minutes,  how  long 
will  it  take  him  to  walk  2\  miles  ? 

2.  A  gentleman's  income  is  700  guineas,  and  he 
saves  ;^i78  7s.  6d.     How  much  does  he  spend  daily? 

3.  BiU:— 

19^  lbs.  sugar  at  3^  per  lb. ; 
25  lbs.  candles  at  8M.  per  lb. ; 
134  lbs.  plums  at  5|d.  per  lb. ; 
3I  lbs.  tea  at  2-^.  per  oz. ; 
II  lbs.  10  oz.  nee  at  4d.  per  lb. 

4.  If  17  stone  of  fiour  cost  £1  9s.  9d.,  what  is  the 
value  of  13  cwt.  3  qrs.  25  lbs.  P 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  Add  I,  4,  A,  |. 

2.  From  ^  +  t  ^e  ¥  -"  ¥• 

3.  If  a  ton  be  carried  60  miles  for  7s.  6d.,  how  far 
would  it  be  carried  for  13s.  4d.  P 

4.  From  an  orange  I  cut  away  f ,  \^  and  \.  What 
fraction  of  the  orange  is  left? 
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Standard  VI.— First  Quarter. 

1.  What  must  be  added  to  |  of  if\  of  6^  to  make 
the  result  an  integer  P ' 

2.  Find  the  continued  product  of  6*078,  '06078,  and 
•0006078, 

3.  Simplify:- 4^ -Jlofj 

4.  Find  the  value  of  7*35  —  6*48. 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  If  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  wheel  to  the 
circumference  is  as  7  :  2  a,  what  is  the  dianieter  when 
the  circumference  is  13  ft.  9  in.  ? 

2.  Reduce  5  of  |  of  a  crown  to  the  decimal  of  half 
a  guinea. 

3.  If  ;^ii9  7s.  be  divided  among  3  men  and  7 
women,  giving  each  woman  four' times  as  much  as  a 
man,  what  is  a  man's  share  ? 

4.  If  3^6  lbs,  cost  CI '9 1 6s.,  what  will  2*5  stone  cost? 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days,  and  A  and 
B  can  do  it  in  9  days.  How  long  will  it  take  B  by 
himself? 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  15  guineas  in  15  years  at 
3 J  per  cent.,  simple  interest. 

3.  A  man  owns  "59  of  a  ship,  and  his  brother  owns 
the  rest.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  their  shares 
is  ;^589  I  OS.     Find  the  value  of  the  ship. 

4.  In  what  time  will  ^^650  amount  to  ;^728  at 
4  per  cent.  ? 

Standard  VII. — First  Quarter. 

1.  If  8^  cwt.  be  carried  35  miles  for  5s.  8d.,  how 
X  far  should  3^  tons  be  carried  for  £\  12s.  P 

2.  What  decimal  must  be  added  to  \%  +  ||  +  \\ 
to  make  the  result  3  P 

3.  The  carpet  for  a  room  24  feet  wide  at  3s.  6d.  per 
yard  cost  6  guineas.  What  will  it  cost  for  a  room 
30  feet  wide  and  the  same  length  as  the  other  room  at 
4s.  9d.  per  yard  ? 

4.  At  what  rate  per  cfent.  will  ;^58o  gain  ;^is6  las. 
in  4 J  years  ? 

Second  Quarter. 

1.  A  coal  dealer  sells  17^  tons  on  Monday,  26  tons 
II  cwt.  on  Tuesday,  18  tons  7  cwt.  on  Wednesday, 
19*45  tons  on  Thursday,  32  tons  on  Friday,  and 
54  tons  19  cwt.  on  Saturday.  What  is  his  average 
daily  sale  ? 

2.  A  digs  ^  of  a  field  in  10  days,  and  with  B's  help 
finishes  it  in  5  days.  How  long  would  B  take  to  dig 
the  whole  field  P 

3.  I  bought  7  sheep  at  59s.  each,  4  at  63s.,  3.  at 
50s.,  and  had  one  given.  What  was  the  average  cost 
of  each  sheep  ? 

4.  If  ^  of  a  sheep  be  worth  £\,  and  ^  of  a  sheep 
be  worth  j'^  of  a  horse,  find  the  value  of  30  horses. 

Third  Quarter. 

1.  A  tradesman  takes  off  5  per  cent,  for  ready 
money,  and  a  purchaser  pays  ^72  4s.  ready  money. 
What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  ? 


2.  A  boy  was  apprenticed  when  he  was  14  years 
old,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  in  a  savings  bank 
to  set  him  up  in  business  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
21.  If  thje  interest  allowed  was  2}  per  cent.,  and  the 
sum  withdrawn  was  ;^i,788  15s.,  what  was  the  amount 
deposited  P 

3.  If  a  shopkeeper  gain  4s.  6d.  on  an  article  which 
he  sells  for  a  guinea,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.  ? 

4.  A  bought  a  horse  for  ;£^3o,  and  sold  it  to  B  at  a 
profit  of  12^  per  cent.  B  sold  it  to  C  for  ;£'3o.  What 
was  his  percentage  of  loss  P 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 


First. 
864. 
333. 

22  ;  28  ;  9. 


ANSWERS. 

Standard  I. 
Second. 
1,650. 
214. 

73. 

24;  27;  40. 

Standard  II. 


Third. 
1,629. 


54;  35;  48. 


First. 

63,905. 

19,963. 

229,810. 

is.  6d. ;  2s.  9d. ;  3s.  lod. 


Second. 

75*746,550. 
9.078. 
798  miles. 
6s.  5d.;  86 


9S.  id. 


7,938. 
567,5»7,i74. 


Third. 

3- 
4. 


24  nuts. 

9s.  5d. ;  los.  5d. ;  101. 1  id. 


First. 

1.  555. 

2.  50  nuts. 

3.  1,350  times. 

4.  27  days. 


First. 

rS93  9s.  7id. 
f  24  78.  5d. 
^12  los.  6d. 
;f  97  78.  oid. 


1,  S.o9/,Soo  sec. 

2.  ;f  463  16s.  '^. 


1.  ^833  4s.5id 

2.  £\^  18s.  2d. 


1.  I  hour. 

2.  £\  los.  6d. 

3.  5s.  8W.  +  17s.  SJd, 
=  ;f2  4s.3H    ,, 

4.  ;f9  15s.  7id. 


Standard  III. 

Second. 

;f32,788  4s.8jd. 
;^296i5s.  II 
552  scholars. 
l\  los. 


Third. 

jf  95  3s.  ^• 

19  apples. 

;f II, 7764s.  6d. 

j^729  I2S, 


Standard  IV. 

Second. 
280  packets. 

15  leafT.  2  mis.  975  yds.  10  in. 
1,548,800  sq.  yds. 
50Q  gals. 


Third. 

3. 
4. 


14,688  irlasses. 
;f2  6s.8d. 


j^DARD  v.— First. 

;f  154,998  los.  ijd. 
;f  78  58.  ojd. 


First. 

•000224533986552. 

9nV 
•8^6. 


+  los.  lOd.  +  3s.  lo^d. 

Third. 

3.  io#f«il«S' 

4.  tVJ 

Standard  VI 
Second. 
4  ft.  4i  in. 


•347i- 
;f3i7s. 
;f5  »3s.  9d. 


First. 
69  miles. 
•3402^ 
l\o  13s.-  9d. 
6  per  cent 


Third. 
22^  days. 
;f23  I2S.  6d. 

43.275. 
;f  3  years. 


Standard  VII  ► 
Second.    / 
28  tons  2f  <#^' 
14  days. 
£2  14s. 
;fl.350.i 


4s.  AfP. 

7 


Third. 

;f"»5oo. 

2  7 A:  P^  <^^^* 
11^  lucent. 
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t%   of    ^tswns   on   t^e   ^xeans* 

BY   JOSEPH    H.    COWHAM,    F.G.S., 
Master  of  Method:    Westminster  Traimng  College. 


PART    I, 
FACTS   STATED   IN   THE   ORDER        ILLUSTRATIONS   AND   OTHER   AIDS 
OF   TEACHING.  TO   TEACHING. 


A.    Distribution  of  land  and  water. 


B. 


I.  If  a  globe  be  adjusted  so  that  its  highest 
point  is  in  the  centre  of  St.  George's 
Channels  the  hemisphere  surrounding  that 
point  will  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of 
land  possible.  This  forms  the  Land 
Hemisphere. 

In  this  hemisphere  the 

Land   =  44,000,000  sq.  miles 
Water  =  S4,5oo>ooo    >>      » 


2.  By  reversing  the  globe  and  thus  bringing 
New  Zealand  to  the  highest  point,  we  obtain 
a  view  of  the  hemisphere  containing  the 
greatest  proportion  of  water  possible.  -This 
is  the  Water  Hemisphere. 

In  this  hemisphere  the 

Land    =    8,000,000  sq.  miles 
Water  =  90,500,000    „      „ 


The  Chief  Oceans^  their   position   and 
size. 

I.  The  Pacific  Ocean  separates  North  and 
South  America  on  the  east,  from  Asia  and 
Australasia  on  the  west.  It  stretches  from 
Behring  Straits  in  the  north  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  in  the  south. 

The  length  from  north  to  south  is  9,000 

miles. 
The  breadth  in  the  south  is  12,000  miles. 
The  area  is  67,000,000  square  miles. 


Fig*  I.  The  Land  Hemisphere* 


Fig.  2»  The  Water  Hemisphere. 

I.  Point  out  the  position  of  each  Geographical  fact  belonging 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a  map  of  the  world,  or  better  still  on  a 
sketch  map  prepared  to  show  only  the  places  named. 


2,  In  the  same  way  impress  the  facts  connected  with   the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  respectively. 


2.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  the  Old 
World  from  the  New  World,  and  stretches 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  north  to  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  in  the  south. 

The  length  from  north  to  south  is  9,000 
miles. 

The  breadth  varies  from  5,000  miles  at 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  1,700  miles 
between  Norway  and  Greenland. 

The  area  is  35,000,000  square  miles. 


The  figures  of  length,  breadth,  and  area,  may  be  arranged 
in  teaching  so  that  by  bringing  out  points  of  contrast  and 
similarity  they  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  and  readily 
remembered,  as  for  example  : — 


1.  The  length  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans  is 
the  same,  and  both  are  twice  as  long  as  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  The  area  of  the  Pacific  is  almost  twice  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  three  times  that  of  the  Indian. 


Proceed  in  the  same  way  to  impress  the  facts  connected  with 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans; 
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3.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  situated  south  of         The  following  diagmn  Will  also  assist  in  realizing  the  relalin 
Asia.    It  separates  the  continent  of  Africa     "^^  ^  ^"  ^*"^"^  ^""*- 
from  the  East  India  Islands  and  Australasia. 


The  length  from  north  to  south  is  over 
4,500  miles. 

The  breadth  abng  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn is  5,000  miles* 

The  ana  is  2S,000|000  square  miles. 

4«  The  Arctic  Ocean  round  the  north  pole 
and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  round  the  south 
pole,  are  the  remaining  ocean  areas  of  impor- 
tance. 

The  area  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  if  5,500,000 
square  miles. 

The  area  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  is  un- 
known. 


C.    Depth  of  the  Ocean; 

How  determined :— 

J,  Formerly  a  heavy  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  rope  and  thrown  overboard.  This 
served  its  purpose  in  shallow  areas,  but  in  the 
deepest  oceans  the  depth  was  often  greatly 
exaggerated,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  under- 
currents bearing  the  line  away  from  the 
vertical  position. 

Sometimes  sailors  failed  to  reach  any 
bottom  at  .all,  or  if  they  did,  they  were 
unable  to  tell  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  currents  and  the  weight  of  the  rope 
continuing  to  run  out  the  line. 

9.  The  improved  method  of  sounding  intro- 
duced by  Lieutenant  Bropke  possesses  the 
following  features : — 

{a)  Wire  is  used  in  place  of  rope  in  order 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  under-currents. 

[p)  The  weight  or  sinker  is  made  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  carry  the  rope  down  as 
nearly  vertically  as  possible. 

(r)  This  weight  becomes  detached  as 
soon  as  the  apparatus  touches  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  only  a  tube,  used  for  collect- 
ing specimens  of  the  ocean  floor,  to  be 
raised, 

.  In  Fig.  5  the  number  2  is  against  a  sling 
which  b  attached  to  a  notch  at  i.  This  slips 
off  when  the  tube  strikes  the  bottom,  and 
liberates  the  sinkers  3,  4,  5,  6.  In  B,  figure  7 
shows  the  sling  thrown  off. 


ASIA 17 


AMERICA 16 

AFRICA IS 

EUROPE a 

AUSTRALIA   3 


PACIFIC  OCEAN  .. 


ATLANTIC  OCEAN    35 


INDIAN  OCEAN 


ANTARCTIC  OCEAN    t 
ARCTIC  OCEAN  .... 


Fig.  3.  A  view  of  the  relative  areas  of  Land  and  Water. 


Fig.  4.  Old  mode  of  souniing,  showing  how  error  janses  on 
account  of  currents. 


Fig.  5.    A«  Sounding  apparatus  entering  the  mud. 

B.  Apparatus  being  dra\vn  up  and  leaving  the  sinkers, .  4i  i 
and  6,  l>eiiind« 

In  the  tube  at  8  the  specimens  from  the  bed  of  the'oo  a  ^ 
held. 
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BLACKBOARD    NOTES. 


1.  England  is  the  centre  of  the  Land  Hemisphere. 

This  hemisphere  contains  44,ooo»ooo  aquare  miles  of  land. 

2.  New  Zealand  is  the  centre  of  the  Water  Hemisphere. 

This  hemisphere  contains  90,500,000  square  miles  of  water. 

3.  The  chief  oceans  are  : — 

The  Pacific  with  67,000,000  square  miles. 
The  Atlantic  with  35,ooo,cx)o    „        „ 
The  Indian  with    25,000,000    „        „ 

4.  The  old  method  of  sounding  by  rope  and  lead  is  replaced  for  great 
depths  by  Lieutenant  Brooke's  apparatus. 

5.  In  this  apparatus — 

(a)  Heavy  weights  sink  the  line  (wire)  and  prevent  currents  carrying 

it  away, 
(h)  The  weights  are  left  upon  the  sea  floor,  and  the  tube  is  then  easily 

raised, 
(r)  A  hollow  tube  ooUeets  the  mud  and  conveys  it  for  examination 

to  the  surface* 


Standard  I. 

1.  From  five  fives  take  four  fours.  9. 

2.  If  there  are  6  rows  and  8  boys  in  a  row,  how 
many  short  of  half  a  hundred  are  there  ?  s, 

3.  How  many  times  can  I  spend  a  halfpenny  out 
of9d.?  18. 

4.  ^Vhat  would  12  balls  cost  at  3d.  each  P        3a. 

5.  If  one  boy  has  saved  3s.,  and  another  boy  twice 
as  much,  how  much  have  they  together  ?  9s. 

6.  How  much  more  would  make  a  sovereign  P 

IIS. 

7.  Annie  had  6d.,  and  spent  a^d.  5  how  much  had 
shcleft?  3^. 

8.  How  many  farthings  are  equal  to  that  ?       14. 

9.  Add  7,  6,  s,  4,  and  take  half.  n, 

10.  Take  lojd.  from  a  shilling.  ijd, 

11.  I  have  half-a-crown,  and  spend  half  of  it ;  how 
much  have  I  left  P  is.  3d. 

12.  How  many  fivepenny  books  could  be  bought 
with  that  amount  p  3. 

Standard  II, 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  37  farthing  tops.  6|d. 

2.  What  change  would  be  received  out  of  a  shilling  ? 

Sid. 

3.  Harry  saved  7jd.  and  Thomas  4jd.  William 
saved  three  times  as  much^as  the  two  together ;  how 
much  did  he  save? 


3S. 


4.  Divide  3s,  among  four  boys ;  how  many  pence 
pence  is  that  for  each  boy  P  ^d. 

5.  Divide  9d.  among  four  boys ;  how  much  would 
each  boy  receive  P  2  Jd. 

6.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  a  crown  and  a 
shilling  P  yad. 

7.  How  many  dozen  are  there  in  72  ?  6. 

8.  What  would  6  oranges  cost  at  9d.  a  dozen  ? 

44d. 

9.  How  many  boys  could  g^X,  a  farthing  each  out  of 
that  sum?  i3^ 


10.  How  many  halfpenny  oranges  could  you  get 
for  IS.  iJd.P  27. 

11.  How  many  more  are  required  to  make  two 
score?  13, 

12.  Whqt  would  two  score  oranges  cost  at  6d.  a 
dozei)  ?  IS.  8d, 

Standard  III. 

1.  How  many  must  you  add  to  a  hundred  to  make 
9  dozen  p  8. 

2.  Take  is.  8d.  fipom  half-a-crown.  lod. 

3.  Divide  lod.  among  8  boys;  how  much  is  that 
for  each  boy?  i^d. 

4.  If  a  boy  earn  9s.  a  week,  and  another  boy  6s.  a 
week,  how  much  would  they  both  earn  in  a  month  ?    - 

5.  How  many  pieces  of  ribbon  2  inches  long  can 
be  cut  from  a  yard  ?  18, 

6.  What  would  a  yard  of  ribbon  cost  at  a  farthing 
an  inch  ?  ^(j. 

7.  From  a  crown  take  the  sum  of  2s.  9d.  and 
IS.  lod.  5c|. 

8.  How  many  lbs.   of  soap  at  sd.  a  lb.  can  be 
bought  for  a  florin  and  a  penny  ?  5  lbs. 

9.  How  many  ounces  would  that  be  ?  80  oz. 

10.  What  is  the  cost  of  3  dozen  pears  at  ijd.  each? 

4s.  6d. 

11.  Divide  4s.  6d.  among  4  persons  P   how  much 
would  each  receive?  is.  i^d. 

12.  How  many  score  are  .there  in  6  dozen  and  8  P 

4. 
Standard  IV. 


I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

S- 
6. 


4- 
IS.  8d. 

Ss.  3d. 


A. 


What  part  of  a  shilling  is  i^d.  P 

From  }  of  £1  take  |  of  £u 

How  much  is  i  of  J  of  a  guinea  ? 

What  part  of  a  ton  is  a  quarter  P 

How  many  stone  are  equal  to  i\  cwt.  ?       30, 

Find  the  cost  of  \  cwt.  of  tea  at  4s,  a  lb. 

£i  i». 

7.  What  would  6  ounces  of  tea  cost  at  the  same 
price  P  ,g.  6d. 

8.  What  part  of  132  is  a  dozen  p  ^. 

9.  If  a  boy  save  a  penny  a  day,  what  would  he 
have  saved  in  1888  ?  £1  los.  6d. 
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10.  If  a  boy  save  ad.  a  day  during  February  in 
1888  and  1889,  how  much  would  he  save  P    9s.  6d. 

11.  What  part  of  a  mile  is  a  pole  ?  ^\j^, 

12.  If  9  horses  cost  ;£^i77,  what  would  3  horses 
cost  ?  ;^S9. 

Standard  V. 


I.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  |  stone? 


168. 


2.  Find  the  cost  of  2^  stone  of  flour  at  i^d.  per  lb. 

4s.  4Jd. 

3.  If  you  can  get  \  lb.  tea  for  9d.,  how  many  lbs. 
could  you  get  for  half  a  guinea  ?  3}  lbs. 

4.  If  three  boys  earn  17s.  6d.,  what  will  four  boys 
earn ?  J[,\  3s.  4d. 

5.  What  is  the  G.  C.  M.  of  10  and  25  ? 

6.  What  is  the  L.  C,  M.  of  10  and  25  ? 

7.  Add  tjV  and  ^V 

8.  How  many  times  can  you  take  ^^  from  \  ? 


S- 
SO- 
rV. 


9.  What  is  the  difference  between  -^^  and  ^  ? 


1 
4d. 


10.  How  much  is  I  of  J  of  \  of  ;f  i  ? 

11.  What  fraction  of  a  florin  is  that  amount?     J-. 

12.  Find  the  interest  on  ;^65o  for  half  a  year  at 
6  per  cent.  ;i^i9  los. 


20*^. 

•0202. 
5 


Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

1.  If  I  change  7  to  9  in  the  fraction  f ,  what  differ- 
ence is  made  ? 

2.  Bring  '08  to  a  vulgar  fraction. 

3.  Multiply  2'oa  by  100, 

4.  Divide  2*02  by  100. 

5.  What  fraction  of  half-a-crown  is  2s.  id.  ? 

6.  What  is  the  square  of  18  ?  324. 

7.  How  many  times  is  the  average  of  4,  5,  6,  con- 
tained in  the  average  of  9,  10,  ii  ?  2. 

8.  What  fraction  of  ;f  144  is  the  interest  on  £^^00 
for  3  years  at  4  per  cent.  ?  \, 

9.  At  what  rate  per  cent,   would  ;f79    12s.  6d. 
double  itself  in  25  years,  simple  interest  ? 

4  per  cent. 

10.  I  bought  a  watch  for  ;^6,  and  sold  it  for  J[^^  ; 
what  did  I  lose  per  cent.  ?  33J  per  cent. 

I  f.  What  is  the  amount  of  26  guineas  for  3^  years 
at  2  J  per  cent.  P  ;^22  i6s.  9d. 

12.  If  an  article  be  sold  for  ^^12  at  a  loss  of  4  per 
cent.,  what  is  the  prime  cost  ?  ;^i2  los. 


RULES. 

1.  Each  correspondent  is  restricted  to  mu  question.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  correspondents,  who 
send  questions  for  solution,  would  give  (if  possible)  the  required  answer,  and  the  soxirce  from  whidi  the 
question  is  obtained. 

2.  No  query  can  be  answered  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not 
pecessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  Seiith  and  for  facility  of  reference. 

3. 0- When  a  pseudonym  is  adopted  it  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  the  query,  and  the 
real  name  and  address  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

4.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  their  queries  Ugtbly^  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Replies  will  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 

6.  Queries  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the  12th  of  the  months  or  they  cannot  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  issue. 

*^*  All  communications  for  this  column  should  be  addressed—'  TU  Query  Editor^  The  Practical  Teacher^ 
Pilgrim  Street^  Ludgate  Hill^  London^  E.C 


General. 

1.  LUNE.— The  numerical  working  of  your  query  would 
take  up  too  much  room  for  a  question  of  so  little  general  interest. 

The  result  can  be  obtained  by  Trigonometry,  taking  the  area 
of  the  Lune  as  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  segments  of  the  two 
circles.  If  angle  HTR  =  e,  then  angle  HCT  (C  being  the 
centre  of  the  first  circle)  =  180°  —  2d, 

2.  Tom. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  your  queries  if 
you  will  write  them  clearly  and  correctly.  The  first  one  is 
perfectly  unintelligible.  In  the  second  one  NC  appears  nearly 
at  the  end  and  has  previously  not  been  mentioned.  Is  it  meant 
for  AC  ?    Please  repeat  your  queries. 

3.  A.  H.  M.— We  are  not  aware  that  the  change  has  already 
taken  place  yet,  and  could  not  therefore  promise  to  supply  the 
questions  set.  There  is  no  barm  in  your  writing  ts  you  pro- 
pose. Your  main  guide  will  be  the  syllabus.  Formerly  two 
solutions  were  given,  containing  not  more  than  two  acids  and 
two  bases,  either  organic  or  inorganic 

4.  MAGISTER.—Only  students  and  acting  teachers  can  sit, 
and  you  are  neither.  If  you  are  in  doubt  wnte  to  the  secretary 
of  the  department  and  ask,  or  write  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
school  in  which  you  served. 

5.  Merthyr  Tydvil.— Most  probably. 

6.  Volunteer. — Write  to  the  War  Office.  You  will  get 
the  information  you  require. 

7.  J.  J.  Paterson. — Huxley's  Physiography.  You  cannot 
haye  a  better  companion  to  the  one  you  name. 


8.  H.  M. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  publishing 
the  parts  named,  with  all  necessary  explanations,  in  this 
magazine  in  good  time. 

'9.  Anxious  One.— There  is  only  one  for  the  country. 
Any  good  manual  will  do.     Have  you  seen  Jones*  ?    Try  it. 

10.  H.  W.  L.  R. — Give  the  kind  of  geography  you  want. 
For  Euclid  and  algebra  HaU  &  Knight's  will  suit  you, 

11.  LiNNyfiUS.— Candidates  are  selected.  Mere  application 
will  not  be  enough.  You  have  good  qualifications.  Write  to 
the  department  and  state  them.  You  are  a  science  teacher,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  sort  of  student  likely  to  be  selected. 

12.  Constant  Reader. —I^o,  it  does  not.  If  you  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  marks  in  the  other  subjects  yon  will  pass, 
notwithstanding  the  mishap  you  name. 

13.  An  Anxious  One.— You  can  be  examined  in  a  subject 
in  which  you  have  not  attended  anv  class,  but  ^ou  must  go  to 
a  place  for  examination  which  the  department  hx  upon.  That 
might  be  a  long  way.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  S.W. 

14.  W.  H.— *  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  *  is  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan,  4s.  6d.  Trench  '  On  the  Study  of  Words  * 
is  published  by  MacmiUan,  5s.  There  are  several  editions  of 
Lock's  *  Thoughts.'  Daniell's  is  good.  The  sections  required 
will  be  published  in  this  journal  *  Macbeth,*  Clarendon  Press 
edition.  See  also  the  *  Practical  Teacher :  Bacon's  •  Essays,* 
several  editions.  Storr's  and  Abbott's  are  expellent ;  other  and 
cheaper  ones  would  do. 
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15.  Selsey  Bill.— (i)  Yes,  read  both.  H.  M.  I.  will  choose, 
not  you.  If  you  take  /?,  ^,  <r,  </,  you  cannot  take  Economy. 
(3)  No.  (4)  Gray's  Odes  and  Elegy,  Bradshaw*s,  Macmillan. 
Repeat  questions  on  the  other  two. 

Mensuration. 

I.  Scribe. — A  man  had  two  daughters ;  to  one  he  gave  a 
round  piece  of  land,  to  the  other  a  square  piece.  Each  was 
valued  at  £,20  per  acre,  and  the  shillings  that  did  encompass 
each  paid  for  it.  If  the  diameter  of  a  shilling  be  one  inch,  now 
much  does  the  square  exceed  the  circle  ? 

Area  of  circle  =  J  circumference  x  \  diameter 

r=  ^circumference  X  ^  of  ^  of  cirf. 
=  -j^  of  circumference- ; 
Value  of  circular  piece  of  land 

=  [(Circumference  in  yards)*  X  ^  x  -A^-^  \ 

10 

121 

=  Circumference  in  yards  X  36, 
70 


(circumference  in  yards)'  X  ^  X 


Circumference  in  yards  X 


Circumference 


88  X  121 
36  X  88  X  121 

Area  of  circular  piece  of  land 

r36  X  88  X  .2,  y^^j  \' 


=  36. 


yards. 


=  Aof(? 


70 


^  ^  X  36  X  :^  X  121  X  :s6  X  88  X  t^^ . 

^W  X  ^iSi  X  70  X  H34<5 
10  4q 

ID 


.  3449952 


acres 


7000 
=  492«M  acres. 
Value  of  square  piece  of  land 

=  [(side  in  yards)«  x  H45K  ; 
.*.  (side  in  yards)"  x  ^Vi  =  side  in  yards  X  36  X  4, 

side  in  yards  X  tVt  =   >44» 
...Side  =IiiAi£I  yards. 

Area  of  square  piece  of  land 

=   (^^^^  H' 
36 

-    144  X   121   X  t44  X  tX^ 
10  X  10  X  4^4^ 


acres 


=  **HX*  acres 

=  627tVW  acres. 

/.  Difference  =  (627^%  —  492MH)  acres 

=  1347W  acres, 

ae  I34^f|  acres.     Ans. 

Algebra. 
I.  J.  S.  L. — If  /I  +  ^  +  f  =  3J,  show  that 

{s  -  a)^  +  (j  -  bf  +  (j  -  0* 
=  2  [(j  -  h)^  (f  -  r)»  +  (j  -  af{s  -  cf  +  (J  -  of  (s  -  *)«] 
If  a  +  ^  +  ^r  =  3^, 

Then  (j  -  «)  +  (j  -  3)  +  (j  -  ^ )  =  o; 
Put  X,  y^  and  %  for  (j  -  a),  (j  —  b),  (j  -  c)  respectively, 
jr  H-^'  +  «  =  o 
X  -^y  =   -  « 
Squaring]  jp>  4-  ^  +  2xy  =  «» 

^  +  y  —  s*  =   —  2xy 
Squaring]  Jc*  +  y  +  «*  +  2x^f  —  2jcV  -  2fi?  =  4«V 

.'.  Jt*  +  >^  +  »*  =  2^  +  zj^s?  +  2jry ; 
Substituting  the  values  for  x,^,  «,  we  have 
(j  -  «)*  +  (j  -  bf  4-  (j  -  c)< 
=  2[(j  -  «)»  {5  -  <:)«  4-  (j  -  a)«(^  -  cf  4-  (J  -  a)*(J  -  ^n 
TOU  TIIL 


2.  Old  Man  of  Carmel. — Solve  :— 


X  +y  +  *  =s  </  1 
ax  +  by  -{-  cz  ::z  d^Y  (Easton's  *  Factors.*) 
v^x  +  bf^y  +  ^z  sz  d^j 

i)  x+y  +  z=zd  -] 

2)  ax  -h  by  -{-  cs  =  d^  Y 

3)  a^x  +  i^y  +  ^z  =  rf»J 

(1)  ex  +  cy  •{■  ez  -  cd\ 

(2)  ax-\-by-\'CZ  =  d^] 


(2 
(3) 


((J.-  O^f +  (^- 


c)y  ^d^-cd 

^d(d^c).     (4) 

(1)  ^jc+i^^  + A  =  A/\ 

(2)  g^^  4-  ^!y  +  A  =r  ^>  J 

(rt'-r*)ar4-('^-^);'  =  d^-c'd 

:=d(d*^i»),    (5) 

(4)  (^  -c)(b  +  c)x  +  (^  -  ^)^  =  ^(^  4-  f)  f^-Ol 

(5)  (g'-^)4r  +  (^>^)>^  =  ^(r/^-^)  J 
[(«-„^)  -  i^a-c){b-{'C)]x  =  d[(d-'--^)  -  {b-^^(d^c)] 

{a^^c^  —  ab  —  ac-\-bc  +  (^)x 

^d^d^'-c'-^bd  +  bc^cd  +  c^) 

(a^  ^  ab  —  ac  +  bc)x  =  d  (d^  —  bd  -k-  be  —  ed) 

[a(a  ^  b)  --  e  (a  -'  b)]x  =:  d[d (d --  b)  --  e  (d-^  b)] 

(a-b)(a-e)x  =  d  (d - b)  (d '- e) 

d{d-b){d-c) 

.'.  ^"^    (a-^b){a-^e)' 

{4)(a--e)x^(b-^e)y  =  d{d-^e) 

iA       \          ^,r\      d{d-b){d-^e) 
{b-e)yrrd{d-'e)^ j^— ^ 

d{d-e)[(a-b)-{d^b)] 
a-'b 
'    djd-^e)  {O'-d) 

y  ^   (fl  -  ^)  (^  -  0  • 


(1)  bx  -^  h  +  bz  *^bd\ 

(2)  ax  -\-  by  •{■  ez  ^  d'j 


{a-b)x-^(e-b)z=^d(d-b) 

d(d-^b){a'-d) 
•'•  '=    («^o(-^-^) 
<^^f^-J)  (^T-a)' 

..       ""'    (a~.)(^-0' 

A^/^. — No  marks  are  ^iven  for  Mathematics.  The  subjects 
arc  : — Mechanics ;  Chemistry  ;  Animal  Physiok^  ;  Acoustics, 
Light,  and  Heat ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity ;  physiography  ; 
Botany ;  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

Arithmetic. 

I.  JuvENis.— Determine  the  heaviest  unit  for  which  'OC64 
ounces  will  be  represented  by  an  integer.    {Barnard Smith,) 

xx>64oz.  ss  'I28dwt. 
=  3'072grs.  =|8JJgrs. 
=  «5  grs. ; 
/.  Heaviest  unit  ss  y^r  gr. 

x)oS  gr.     Ans. 


2.  Apollonius.— The  metre  being  i'0936  yards  in  length, 
find  a  series  of  integral  numbers  of  metres,  which  are  nearly 
equal  to  integral  numbers  of  yards.     {Elsee^s  *  Arithmetic ') 


10  metres 

=r  10*936  yds.  =  II 

yds 

.  nearly 

II      »> 

s   12  0296  „       =s   12 

21            M 

=  229656  „      «  23 

22        „ 

==  24t)592  „       =r  24 

31        » 

=  33-9016  »     =  34 

32        0 

«  349952  ..    «  35 

&c.. 


&c. 


The  nearest  to  integral  nQmb«rs  of  yards  art  thersfort  :— 
to,  II,  21,  )2  metres,  Ac. 
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COME,  JIOUSE    UP   yE   SLOTHfUL. 


Tune  :— *  Derry  Dcnun,*  or  *  A  Cobbler  there  was,* 


I5t  TRKni.E. 

#* 

^-ir 

Ft 

=^==f- 

=:* 

— ^ — ^— 

— N— 

-N- — t- 



2nd  Tkkble. 

1.  Come, 

2.  Your 

3.  And       y 

V 

rouse 
coat 
«rhile 

5  c 

up      ye 

from    the 

you    are 

p ^ — 

sloth 
nail 
toil 

A — 

-    ful      the        sun*s 
and     your        hat 
ing     your    thoughts 

^ f       7 

on     the 
from    the 
raise    on 

h'ill, 
wall, 
high, 

P 

IS — 

T{[e 

The 

For 

0 1 

6^-ff    '" 

TTI 

-P— ■ 

— ? — T — 

? P 

a* 

» p — 

—  b- 

h 1 

Bass. 

piflLj 

ii= 

-V — 

— Is — V— 

—     IK    ■■ 

U-i 

g        t*           ' ^ ' 1 

1st  Treble,  f 
2nd  Treble. 
Bass. 


Key  G. 

Lak  Made, 

:{::; 

l-:l. 

n      :-  .  f  :  n 
1,      :-.!,:  1, 
d      :-  .  r  :  d 

It 
It, 
|r 

:-  .  d  :  t, 
:-  .  li  :  se, 
:  n      :  n 

d 
1, 

1. 

:-  .  t  :  1, 
:-  .  se,:  1, 
:-.t,  :d 

Ise, 
In, 

IB 

-  :  «e,  1 

—  :  r     J 


^^H~ 

k 

^1 

"tJ K 

^ 

— ^~■ 

-JS 

birds 
cat 
bless 

i^-f — 

are     s 
tie      t 
ings     t 

f 1 

0 
0 

4^ 

sing       •       i] 
pas       •      ti 
man               s 

m-, 

ig     by 
ire,   the 
il  -  ways 

r — f — 

moun        i 

horse 

come 

'W 
! 

1         tain 
from 
from 

c  — 

-J— 

and 
the 
the 

— P— 

J 

rill. 
sUll 
sky. 

"•       1 

lL_p 1 

The 
A- 

From 

13* 

1^  ^  't^ 

^ 

A — 

[).     ■ 

^-^ — 

-y 

P-^ 

¥ 

-Jh 

i 


-  .  se, :  Ij       I  d 

-  .n,   :  Hi       |  d, 
-.t,   :d        |1, 


.t,  :1, 
.r,  :  n, 
.t,   :  d 


-  .1. 

:t, 

U 

:  — 

r 

-    .n, 

:'i 

1". 

;  — 

1. 

-   .d 

:  r 

Id 

:  — 

teh, 

} 


^tfH=H^ 


TTTiTiT  iff 

riv      «      er       is      spark  •  ling    with      sil    •  ver    and    gold ; 

way  to     the       gar  -  den,      a   -  way  to     the    field  \ 

thence     come  the      sun  -  beams,  the     rain  and   the    wind ; 


The  cat 
For  food 
Who      di 


•  tie  are 
with  -  out 
>   li  -  gent 


low  -  ing, 

la  •  hour 

plough  -  eth 


the 

it 

rich 


^E 


"^ 


^ 


.li  ts,     Is, 
.bah,:  s,     |  s, 

.1,   :t,     It, 


:li    :8| 

8| 

:-.!,:  8, 

IS 

:bah,:B, 

f, 

:-.f.  :f. 

1" 

:  d     :  t| 

t, 

:-  .t,  :  t. 

Id 

:— 

:8 

1 

:n     : 

: — 

:n 

d 

:d     : 

:— 

:d 

1. 

:1,     : 

n      I  f      :n 
d      11,     :d 

1,     I  r,     :  n. 


w 


5^^ 


I 


sheep      leave  the      fold, 
nev      -      er     will      yiel^, 
har     ■     vest  shall      liml, 


Der  -  ry  down, 
Der  -  ry  down, 
Der  -  ry  down. 


down, 
down, 
down. 


down, 
down, 
down. 


K     '"ti 


der  -  ry  down, 
der  -  ry  down. 
der  -  ry    down. 


m^^ 


^ 


-v 


r " 

:-  .r  :  d 

|r 

,_ 

:d.t, 

d 

:-  .t,  :  1, 

It, 

:— 

:  1,  .se, 

i«, 

:-  .pij  :  n. 

jn, 

:— 

:  PI,  .n, 

1. 

:— 

:-     In 

:— 

:— 

r 

:—       : 

1. 

:— 

:-     11. 

:— 

:— 

tt 

:—       : 

1. 

:— 

:-     Id 

:— 

:— 

r 

:—      : 

d  .t,  I  1, 
1,  .se,i  1, 
n  ji,  I  1, 
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Standard  I. 

Reading, — Chambers*  Graduated  and  Star  Readers. 
Half  the  class  read  from  one  book  and  half  from  the 
other.  Spelling  asked  from  every  one,  and  questions 
given  on  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases. 

Writing. — Transcribed  a  line  from  their  own  book. 

Arithmetic, — (i)  989  +  777  +  685  +  739  4-  845. 

40351  Ans. 

(2)  917  +  80  +  909  +  16  +  9.        1931.  Ans. 

(3)  9^7  —.9^-  891.  Ans. 

Sewing, — A,  To  work  in  two  colours  (so  as  to  show 
join)  a  hem  of  5  inches. 

B.  To  knit  la  rows  of  12  loops,  with  chain  edge 
and  cast  off. 

C,  To  work  a  sew  and  fell  seam  of  5  inches. 

Standard  II. 

Reading. — Chambers*  Graduated  and  Star  Readers. 
The  boys  read  from  the  former  and  the  girls  from  the 
latter.  The  Inspector  was  very  particular,  both  in  I. 
and  II.  Standards,  to  have  the  proper  inflection  and 
modulation  of  voice,  in  order  to  give  the  proj^er  sound 
to  the  sense.  The  children  professed  to  know  verbs, 
nouns,  and  adjectives. 

Writing, — Copy  books  shown. 

Dictation, — *  As  the  t\yo  knights  came  up  to  the 
statue  from  opposite  ways,  each  saw  but  one  side  of 
the  shield :  one  saw  the  iron     .    .     ,' 


^0fo  a  S^ttAt\  %t\isQ\  ioas  (i^f  amhub. 


On  entering  the  room  the  Inspector  asked  for  a  list  of 
songs.  Out  of  eight  he  chose  one,  and  after  that  other 
two  of  the  teacher's  choosing  were  given. 

Modulator  Exerase:-^  n  t  d'  1  f  r  1,  t  8  fe  'd  t  r  f 
n  li  t|  r  '8  fe  n  d.   1,  t|  d  r  n  ba  8e  1  s  f  n  r  d  tj  1,  d  &c. 

A  test  piece  in  two  parts  was  written  on  blackboard! 

Ear  Exercise  on  Hartnonium  .*— n  1  8  d  ;  r  f  t,  d  ; 
d'  1  86  1  ;  r  n  f  d;  8  f e  1  8— These  for  the  higher 
Standards,  drn;  nf8;  l8f,  &c.,  for  the  lower 
Standards. 

For  a  voluntary  d  and  n,  r  and  f ,  8  and  t  were 
sounded  together  and  several  children  could  tell  the 
two  notes.  One  little  fellow  distinguished  r  and  high  t 
played  together. 

After  finishing  this  part  of  the  examination  the 
Inspector  went  to  the  Infant  Department.  During  his 
absence  the  Standards  were  arranged  for  the  written 
examination. 

Infants. 

Song, — This  is  the  top  of  my  little  head,  &c.  (action). 
Modulator : --A  8  n  d'  n  d  8  d'  t  1  8  n  r  f  1,  &c. 

Object  Lesson, — The  Ostrich. 

Reading, — 3rd  Class:  Blackie's  Primer,  Part  I. 
Each  child  read  a  line  and  spelt  such  easy  words  as 
dog,  man,  &c. 

Writing, — Small  letters  s  t  u;  figures  2,  3,  4. 

Arithmetic, — 2  and  3  ?  S  and  3  ?  4  and  5  ?  2  from  6  ? 
4  from  7  ?  5  from  8,?  How  many  legs  have  two  cows 
got  ?  I  had  6  cows  and  sold  4,  how  many  left  P 

Reading, — 2nd  Class:  Collins's  Infant  Reader. 
Every  second  child  read  a  sentence,  and  spelling  was 
taken  from  lesson  read. 

Writing — Each  child  made  six  different  letters, 
three  capital  and  three  small,  as — (i)  Aa,  Bb,  Cc, 
(2)  Dd,  Ee,  Ff,  &c. 

Arithmetic, — 5  and  4?  6  and  5  P  7  and  6?  4  from  9  P 
2  from  1 1  P  4  from  10  ?  How  many  legs  have  3  cows  P 
How  many  half-pennies  make  3d.  Had  1 2  marbles, 
lost  8 ;  how  many  left  P 

Reading, — ist  Class:  Blackie*s  Primer,  Part  II. 
Only  a  few  were  asked  to  read.  Spelling :  such  words 
as  please,  school,  short. 

The  meaning  of  single  words  from  the  lesson  read. 

Writing, — Each  child  was  asked  to  make  three 
capital  and  three  small  letters ;  tested  quite  the  same  as 
the  2nd  Class. 

Arithmetic, — The  children  in  this  class  were  ques- 
tioned individually — 8  +  9?7+6?i3  +  7p 
19  +  8?  16  —  7?  12-4P  17  -8P  14—10? 
Got  20  marbles,  lost  14  ;  how  many  left  ?  How  many 
pennies  in  two  shillings  P     How  many  4's  in  16,  &c. 

Sewing. — A.  Hem  5  inches  in  one  colour. 

3,  To  knit  6  rows  of  12  loops  previously  cast  on. 


8,49<^    +   4,009  + 
35»9i5'    Ans. 
Ans. 


Arithmetic, — i.  9,060  +  17  + 
6,785  +  494  +  7,060. 

2.  8,047  -  949-  7*098 

3-  8,549.3^7   x  6.  51,296,202.     Ans. 

After  forking  these  the  slates  were  collected,  and 
marked  by  the  second  master.  Slates  were  thereafter 
piled  according  to  passes  in  3,  2,  or  i  sum,  and  the 
Inspector  glanced  over  all  to  satisfy  himself. 

Sewing. — A,  To  work  a  sew  and  fell  seam  of  5  inches 
in  cotton  of  two  colours,  so  as  to  show  a  join  in  both 
seam  and  fell. 

B,  To  cast  on  12  loops  and  knit  12  rows  purl  and 
plain,  and  afterwards  cast  off. 

Standard  III. 

Reading, — Nelson's  Star  and  Scottish  Historical 
Readers.  Boys  read  from  the  former,  girls  from  the 
latter. 

Grammar  taken  from  reading  lesson,  and  was  not 
very  difficult. 

Writing, — Copy  books  looked. 

Dictation. — 'Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard — a  cry  of 
terror  and  dismay— for  flames  burst  forth  from  the 
room  in  which  the  children  slept !  All  hope  seemed 
now  gone.  The  mother  gazed  in  despair  upon  the 
sight :  she  could  not  speak.  Her  grief  was  terrible  to 
behold.' 

Arithmetic— C2jds,  one  of  which  was  (A.)  :  i.  Mul- 
tiply seven  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  and  four- 
teen by  seven  thousand  and  fourteen. 

5,008,094,196.    Ans. 
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2.  Divide  139,648,723  by  179. 

780,160/n^.    Ans, 

3.  Find  the  37th  part  of  ^\^  hundred  thousand  four 
hundred,  13,524^.    Ans. 

4.  Add;^86  5s,  6d.,  £fioo  i6s.  8|d.,  ;^9i  7s.  4id., 
;^io5  I  OS.  9|d.  ;^884  OS.  4|d.     Ans. 

History. — A  pupil  teacher  examined  the  class  on 
the  *  Life  of  Queen  Mary.' 

Geography, — The  Inspector  tested  them  on  the 
general  features  of  Scotland,  and  wound  up  witli  some 
questions  about  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the 
towns  situated  in  them. 

Repetition, — *  The  Beggar  Man.'  Some  of  the  boys 
suited  the  action  to  the  word,  which  pleased  very  well. 

Siwinfr* — A.  To  fix  for  stitching  and  work  not  less 
than  half  of  5  inches,  and  sew  on  a  string. 

B,  To  cast  on  30  loops  and  knit  with  4  pins  10 
rounds,  breaking  and  joining  the  cotton  once,  and 
cast  off. 

C  To  darn  on  canvas  20  rows  i  J  inches  long,  and 
work  3  inches  of  herring-boning. 

Standard  IV. 

Reading. — Nelson,  Star,  and  Scottish  Readers. 
The  Star  was  the  only  book  taken,  and  the  reading 
was  severely  tested.  Meanings  were  ask^d,  and 
Grammar  and  Analysis  taken  from  reading  book. 

Writing — Dictation, ^-^  On  the  approach  of  the 
hunter  it  greets  him  with  a  loud  yelp,  and  retires  into 
its  burrow,  but  only  to  put  forth  its  head  again  to 
watch  the  stranger's  movements.  It  changes  the  colour 
of  its  coat  according  to  the  season.  In  winter  it  is 
pure  white,  and  cannot  at  a  distance  be  distinguished 
from  the  snow  among  which  it  lies.  In  summer  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  gray.' 

Arithmetic, — One  card  is  given  as  a  sample. 

1.  Multiply  ;£'37  iis.  8 Jd  by  370. 

^13,906  I2S.  id.    Ans. 

2.  Divide  £^,9(^1  17s.  8d.  by  87. 

;^io3  OS.  7Jd.  i\,    Ans. 

3.  Multiply  3  acres  i  rood  17  poles  by  307. 

1,030a.  ir.  i9p.     Ans. 

4.  Reduce  2  cwt.  i  qr.  13  lbs.  to  ounces. 

4,240  oz.    Ans. 

Repetition.  — '  Llewellyn  and  his  Dog.'  A  verse 
askea  from  one  here  and  there  in  the  class.  The 
Inspector  gave  the  first  two  or  three  words,  and  the 
pupil  finished  the  verse.  Meanings  of  words  and 
phrases  as  in  Standard  III. 

History. — ^A  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  period,  with 
their  families  and  consorts  asked.  Dates  required, 
and  a  pretty  minute  examination  on  the  Commonwealth 
was  then  taken. 

Sewing. — A.  Gather  and  stroke  down  7  inches  and 
fix  into  a  band  3  inches,  and  set  in  i\  inches. 

B.  To  put  in  a  flannel  patch  about  2  inches  square. 

C.  To  mark  on  canvas  the  letters  J.  L.,  and  darn  a 
hole  in  stocking  material. 


Standard  V. 

Reading,  —  Star  Reader  No.  6  and  Historical 
Reader  No.  5. 

They  read  only  from  No.  6,  and,  as  before,  the 
reading  was  severely  tested.  The  Grammar  and 
Analysis  were  not  very  difficult.  Questions  were  asked 
on  the  structure  of  complex  sentences.  What  was  a 
principal  sentence  ?  What  a  subordinate  ?  Give  an 
example. 

Repitition, — This  was  tiaken  with  Standard  VL,  and 
consisted  of  an  extract  from  *The  Merchant  of 
Venice.'  The  Inspector  was  very  particular  as  to  the 
st}'le  of  repeating  the  passage,  and  the  pupils  were 
required  to  speak  to  their  neighbours  when  the  part 
suited.  Not  many  questions  were  asked  either  for 
meaning  of  words  or  phrases;  but  the  teacher  was 
asked  to  give  them  a  lesson  on  prefixes,  affixes,  and 
the  composition  of  words. 

Writing, — ^The  following  story  was  read  twice,  once 
by  the  teacher  and  a  second  time  by  the  Ins|)ector : — 
'  A  jewel  merchant,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  was  asked  by 
an  officer  of  police,  who  met  him  at  the  railway  station, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  presence  of  the  chief  director 
of  police.  He  was  received  with  great  ]x>liteness,  and 
to  his  surj^rise  found  that  not  only  did  the  chief  know 
his  position,  but  that  he  had  accurate  information 
about  the  kind  and  amount  of  some  valuable  jewels  he 
carried  in  his  bag. 

*  The  chief  then  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  to  be 
robbed  and  murdered  to-night.  You  must  not  fall 
asleep,  but  keep  awake  till  half-past  twelve,  at  which 
hour  the  attempt  will  be  made.  Don't  search  your 
room  before  retiring,  or  excite  your  servant's  curiosit}% 
but  leave  everything  to  me." 

'  The  merchant  followed  these  directions  and  found 
everything  happen  as  he  had  been  informed.  At  half- 
past  twelve  three  men — one  of  them  his  own  servant 
—entered  the  room.  After  rifling  the  bag,  they  began 
to  settle  how  they  would  kill  him.  Just  then  the  chief 
with  a  number  of  police  burst  into  the  room,  secured 
the  thieves,  and  took  them  ofl"  to  prison.' 

Arithmetic, — One  card  was  as  follows : — 

1.  Find  by  practice  the  value  of  862  articles  at 
;^5  i6s.  lojd.  each.  ;^5,o36  8s.  3^.  Ans. 

2.  Make  out  in  proper  form  this  bill : — 

15^  lbs.  of  coffee,  at  is.  8d.  per  lb. 
7  boxes  biscuits,  at  is.  lo^d.  each. 
17  lbs.  raisins,  at  2s.  sd.per  lb. 
30  lbs.  tea,  at  2s.  8d.  per  lb. 
£\  5s.  lod.  4-  13s.  i^d.  -h  £2  IS.  id.  +  £^. 

s=  £^  OS.  o^d.  Ans. 

3.  If  the  carriage  of  i  ton  i  qr.  for  150  miles  be 
;^3  9s.  4d.  what  weight  would  be  carried  the  same  dis- 
tance for  8s.  8d.  ?  10  qrs.  3  lbs.  8  oz.  Ans. 

4.  Add  together  J,  |,  f ,  and  divide  the  result  by  3. 

J£-  Ans. 

History. — The  teacher  examined  the  class  on  the 
reign  of  George  L 

Geography. — Europe  was  taken  pretty  minutely^  and 
then  some  questions  were  given  on  Australia, 
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Sewing. — A.  To  cut  out  and  tack  together  the 
pattern  of  a  child's  pinafore;  also  cut  and  work  a 
button  hole. 

B,  To  darn  a  hole  in  stocking  material  and  mark 
on  coarse  linen  the  letter  J. 

Standard  VI. 

Reading. — Star  Reader  No.  6,  and  Scottish  Historical 
Reader. 

They  read  parts  of  three  lessons.  When  analysing, 
he  called  upon  one  to  count  the  number  of  sentences 
in  a  passage,  and  say  what  kind  of  a  sentence  they 
formed,  complex  or  compound,  and  why. 

Repetition  as  in  Standard  V.,  which  see. 

Writing. — Essay  on  *  A  Holiday  Excursion.' 

Arithmetic. — One  card  as  follows : — 

I.  If  7  men  mow  37  acres  in  3  days  of  8  hours  each, 
how  many  men  will  mow  a  field  twice  the  size,  working 
4  hours  longer  in  7  days  ?  4  men.  Ans. 

3.  Simplify  3i  of  A  +  ^i=:||  l^.  Ans. 

3.  Reduce  to  vulgar  fractions  '27,  i'o6,  '0021,  •590. 

4.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;^434  i6s.  8d.  for  4  J 
years  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.    ;^97  i6s.  9d.  Ans. 

History. — Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  a  list  of 
Prime  Ministers. 

Geography.  —  Questions  on  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Maps  of  India,  Australia  and  South  America. 


ifs  %twi\  ^t\nis\  €]pXisxtVL  io  Sing 
itsm  ^0tt0« 

BY  W.  G.  McNAUGHT, 
Associate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 


Division  III.— Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Code  Requirement. 

Song  Test. 

To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  with  due 
expression,  a  school  song  (set  to  words).  Five  songs  to 
be  prepared.  Rounds  or  two-part  songs  may  be  ottered 
in  place  of  unison  songs. 

118.  Sections  70  to  80  in  the  numbers  for  August  and 
September  dealt  with  modes  of  teaching  songs  to 
Division  II.  In  Division  III.  a  better  class  of  school 
songs  and  a  better  quality  of  voice  and  intelligent 
expression  will  naturally  be  looked  for.  Part  singing 
should  be  commenced,  although  it  is  not  required  at 
the  examination. 

119.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  requirements  still 
ask  for  school  songs.  The  five  selected  should  not  be  all 
in  one  style.  A  little  thought  will  enable  a  teacher  to 
choose  songs  that  differ  in  key,  measure,  rhythm,  or 
general  expression.  Choose  at  least  two  that  depend  for 
effect  upon  sweet  tone  and  sympathetic  expression  rather 
than  upon  dash  and  march-like  rhythms.  The  songs  chosen 


can  be  sung  from  book  or  from  memory.  If  part  singing 
is  attempted  it  is  unwise  for  altos  to  do  entirely  without  the 
book,  because  errors  gradually  creep  in  that  are  very 
difficult  to  stamp  out. 

120.  It  is  sometimes  complained,  and  very  justly,  that 
the  school  music  practised  in  elementary  schools  has  only 
an  ephemeral  utility  and  it  is  suggested  that  classical 
music  should  be  learnt,  because  of  its  value  in  after  life. 
A  writer  in  the  Blue  Book,  1887— 1888  (p.  361),  advocates 
the  use  of  *  modem  ballads,  standard  music,  and  the 
treble  part  of  well-known  glees.'  It  would  certainly  be  a 
gfeat  gain  for  music  if  children  could  be  taught  in  school 
to  admire  and  enjoy  glees  and  other  standard  music,  but 
can  one  in  fifty  of  our  schools  attempt  such  music  with 
a  chance  of  success?  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the 
words  of  most  modem  ballads  are  quite  unsuited  to 
children,  and  that  a  well  played  pianoforte  accompaniment 
is  generally  an  indispensable  part  of  the  effect ;  that  the 
treble  parts  of  most  glees  are  not  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  that  if  the  other  parts  are  to  be  played  an  instrument 
and  a  good  player  must  be  provided.  Moreover,  the 
compass  of  the  treble  parts  of  glees  is  mostly  too  high 
for  children,  certainly  for  those  diildren  with  alto  voices ; 
and  in  the  case  of  boys,  whose  voices  will,  of  course, 
settle  into  tenor  or  bass^  the  future  utility  of  the  treble 
part  is  out  of  the  question.  In  face  of  these  obstacles 
most  teachers  must  perforce  be  content  to  choose  music 
specially  adapted  for  their  resources. 

121.  Part  singing  in  some  form  should  be  attempted  in 
this  Division  as  soon  as  possible.  The  longer  only  unison 
singing  is  practised  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  get 
gOMi  part  singing.  The  teacher  has  at  the  outset  two 
objects  to  look  after.  He  has  to  find  out  the  pupils  with 
low  voices  or  those  with  high  voices,  and  he  hzs  to  devise 
means  of  practice  whereby  his  low  voices  can  leam  to  hold 
an  alto  part  against  a  treble  part 

122.  The  practice  of  rounds  affords  the  best  means  of 
sorting  a  class  into  trebles  and  altos  and  of  accustoming 
pupils  to  part  singing. 

Plan  for  Dividing  a  Class  for  Part  Singing. 

Thoroughly  teach  the  melody  of  a  simple  round  that 
has  a  range  of  not  more  than  an  octave.  The  following 
is  a  suitable  specimen  :— 

Uncurbed  Tongues, 
Doh  is  F.    Round  in  four  parts. 


:d      .t,  ,d.r 


•  r 


:r 


Un  -  curbed    ton  •  gues  out^run    their    mas 

2.  n      .n      :n      .r,njf      .f      :f 

Chat  -  tVin^    fast         and     rail  -  ing 

3.  I  s      :s      I «      :—     I 

Art     thou     deep, 


fast 


.d 

ter. 

.n 
er. 


4.     8| 


:fli 


Si     :  — 


Si  -  lence    keep. 

When  this  can  be  sung  fluently  in  unison  the  teacher 
should  (i)  sing  a  part  against  all  the  class,  (2)  sing 
against  each  half  of^  the  class  in  turn,  (3)  make  each  half 
of  the  class  sing  against  the  other,  (4)  join  in  to  make  a 
third  part,  (5)  divide  the  class  into  three  parts  and  let 
each  enter  in  turn,  (6)  sing  a  fourth  part  against  the  three, 
(7)  divide  the  class  into  four  parts.  When  the  class  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  four  parts  going  the  time  has 
arrived  for  examination  of  voices  and  holding  power. 
The  teacher  should  go  amongst  the  pupils  and  notice 
those  who  sing  the  low  notes  firmly  and  steadily  and  with 
a  good  body  of  tone.  This  experiment  can  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  a  good  number  of  altos  have  been 
identified.  When  these  are  seated  together  (on  the  right 
of  the  teacher)  the  two   groups    should    be    practised 
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separately  with  modulator  and  other  tune  exercises. 
It  will  be  found,  of  course,  that  there  are  still  remaining 
on  the  ]e(t  the  pupils  possessing  low  voices  but  unable  to 
keep  low  notes  against  a  higher  part.  As  these  are 
discovered  they  should  be  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  so 
as  to  have  the  best  altos  wedged  between  them  and  the 
treble.  They  will  probably  soon  run  with  the  stream  of 
alto  in  their  neighbourhood.  All  the  pupils  on  the  left 
should  not  be  assumed  to  be  trebles  because  they  are  not 
altos.  A  watchful  teacher  will  discover  some  who  have 
but  little  voice  and  who  strain  painfully  for  any  notes 
higher  than  about  C.  All  such  should  be  brought  to  the 
front  and  told  either  not  to  sing  at  all  or  else  made  to 
leave  out  high  notes. 

123.  It  mayr  be  said  that  the  process  of  sorting  described 
is  unnecessarily  elaborate  and  that  there  is  no  time  for 
such  care  to  be  given.  Many  teachers  adopt  readier  and 
rougher  ways  of  classifying,  *to  save  time.'  But  it 
cannot  be  said  too  plainly  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  singing  at  all  than  to  go  on  inflicting  upon  uncom- 
plaining children  the  ,pain  and  irremediable  injury  often 
caused  by  an  unnatural  use  of  the  voice.  How  to  treat 
children's  voices  is  really  a  more  important  matter  than 
how  to  teach  them  to  sing  note  and  other  tests. 

124.  A  simple  two-part  song,  in  which  the  two  parts 
move  together  in  rhythm,  should  now  be  selected  for 
study.  The  altos  should  be  taught  their  part  first.  After 
the  trebles  have  got  hold  of  their  part  all  the  altos  and  a 
few  of  the  trebles  should  sing  the  two  parts,  more  trebles 
being  added  as  the  altos  show  confidence. and  ease.  If 
the  alto  part  once  gets  thoroughly  established  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  keep  it  going.  New  comers 
soon  fall  into  the  way. 

Division  IV.— Standard  V.  and  upwards. 

125.  The  children  in  this  Division  are  expected  to 
study  tune  passages  containing  changes  of  key  indicated 
by  bridge  notes,  and  passages  in  the  minor  key  or  mode, 
pulse  and  half  notes,  quick  six  pulse  measure,  ear  exer- 
cises of  four  tones,  and  to  pi'epare  two-part  music. 

Code  Requirement. 

Tune, 

Note  Test  ( Written  or printedy-i.  To  Sol-fa  slowly, 
any  simple  diatonic  prssage  in  the  major  key ;  also  a 
similar  simple  passage  containing  sC  transition  of  one 
remove  indicated  by  bridge  notes. 

Examples : — 

Doh  is  D. 


A.t. 


fD. 


•d  t,  d  n  r  t,  <^8  f  n  B  1  t  d' 


^'s   f   PI  r   f   n   r    } 


(t)    dnsfnrds 

Doh  is  Eb.  f  Ab. 

(2)    d   B  n  f   r  d  n   B   d' 
Eb.f. 

"1      t     d'      B  n     d     n     r      1      B     t,     d      || 

Also,  to  Sol-fa  a  short  passage  in  the  minor  key  or  mode, 
introducing  86  used  thus — 1  Be  1  but  without  introducing 
f  ah,  ba,  or  soh. 

Doh  is  C.     Lah  is  A. 
Example : — 
1  t  d'  t  1  Be  1  t  d'  1  r'  d'  t  1  d'  t  1  86  1    || 

126.  The  side  columns,  the  first  to  the  right  and  the 
first  to  the  left  on  the  modulator,  must  now  have  close 
attention.  An  elaborate  demonstration  of  what  happens 
when  a  key  is  changed  is  quite  unnecessary  at  first.  The 
points  to  make  clear  from  time  to  time  are  :  that  doh  is 
called  the  key-tone  of  the  scale  ;  that  when  the  sound  of 
the  f  ah  soh,  or  of  any  other  tone  of  the  scale  we  start  in,  is 
adopted  as  a  new  doh,  the  key  is  said  to  be  changed  ; 
that  when  soh  becomes  doh  the  new  tei  is  the  same  as  f 6 
and  that  when  fah  becomes  doh  the  new  fah  is  the  s^me 
as  ta ;  that  the  change  may  be  made  upon  any  tone  of 


the  scale  that  has  a  tone  level  with  it  in  the  side  column, 
and  that  the  tone  on  which  the  change  is  made  is  called 
the  bridge  note.  The  fact  that  when  the  pointer  moves 
from  column  to  column  one  tone  becomes  another  without 
altering  its  pitch  is  the  supreme  fact  for  the  pupil  to 
understand. 

127.  It  is  best  to  commence  with  changes,  or  transitions 
as  they  are  termed,  to  the  right  hand  column.  A  few 
phrases  patterned  by  the  teacher  will  soon  enable  the 
class  to  grasp  the  nature  of  their  task.  Thus  the  teacher 
may  point  and  sing,  say : 

Changes  to  right  hand 
column. 


d' 
t 


f 
PI 


8 

fe 
f 

n 


d 

t, 


1.  d    n    d    8    8  *d  t,  d 

2.  8    n    d    n  "1|   t,  d 

3.  d    r    PI    r  '8|  t|  d 
4-     PI    8    d    8    1  'r  d    t|  d 

r         8,  5.      8    n    d    d  "^f  I   8,  1,   t,  d 

d        f, 

the  pupils  singing  each  phrase  after  the  teacher  and  then 
again  thi^ough  them  all  without  the  pattern. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  class  of  subjects  which  is  often  represented  in  the 
composition  exercises  set  in  examination  papers,  and 
for  which  the  candidate  should,  therefore,  be  prepared, 
may  be  described  as  coming  under  the  category  of 
social  questions.  If  one  of  these  is  chosen  it  is  usually 
one  that  has  just  come  into  prominent  notice  through 
the  ordinary  means  of  public  discussion,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

The  best  preparation  for  dealing  with  such  questions 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  hstening  to  good  debates 
on  them,  and,  if  possible,  taking  part  in  such  debates. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  reading  of  such  summaries  of 
public  discussions  as  appear  in  the  leading  ariicles  of 
the  best  newspapers  or  in  essays  contributed  to  monthly 
and  other  reviews. 

We  propose  to  take  for  our  specimen  essay  of  this 
type,  the  subject  of  *  Poverty  in  Great  Cities.'  Treat- 
ing of  this  as  a  generally  recognised  evil  of  our  time, 
we  may  take  the  following  outline  notes  as  our  basis : — ^ 

Poverty  in  large  cities  a  difficult  and  pressing 
problem.  Its  symptoms — Appearance  of  people.  Sta- 
tistics of  pauperism.  Cases  of  distress  and  star\'ation. 
Causes — Crowding  of  country  population  to  towns. 
Want  of  suitable  training.  Excessive  competition  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Sweating.  Idleness  and 
other  defects  of  personal  character.  Consequences — 
Over-crowded  dwellings,  dirt,  disease,  deterioration  of 
race,  excessive  mortality,  intemperance  and  crime. 
Remedies — Poor  law  administration,  emigration, 
private  benevolence,  more  rational  system  of  education^ 
improved  land  system. 
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We  have  given  this  outline  as  an  example  of  the 
form-  in  which  the  student  may  with  advantage  lay 
down  the  plan  of  his  work.  We  would,  however, 
again  remind  him  that  he  should  regard  such  an 
outline  as  a  guide  to  help  him,  and  not  as  an  authority 
from  which  no  deviation  is  permissible.  f 

Poverty  in  Great  Cities. 

There  is  scarcely  any  problem  connected  with  social 
life  in  the  present  day,  which  is  more  generally  recog- 
nised as  urgent  and  difficult  of  solution  than  that 
presented  by  the  poverty  in  our  great  cities. 

The  signs  of  this  serious  evil  are  but  too  evident 
to  all  observant  people.  It  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention  in  the  crowds  of  wretched-looking,  ill-clad 
persons  who  may  be  seen  in  many  quarters  of  any 
large  city,  especially  in  the  pak  wizened  faces  of 
ragged,  dirty,  and  neglected  children  that  issue  from 
the  slums.  Statistics  of  pauperism  show  us  that  in 
London  alone  as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  per  week  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and 
this  gives  us  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
poverty ;  for  many  will  endure  the  greatest  hardriiip 
before  they  will  subjnit  themselves  to  what  they 
consider  the  disgrace  of  receiving  such  help;  and 
many  more  are  prevented  from  needing  it  only  by 
the  kind  interposition  of  charitable  friends  and  the 
benefits  of  charitable  institutions.  In  spite  of  the 
operation  of  the  poor  law,  of  private  charity,  and  organ- 
ised philanthropy,  our  feelings  are  often  shocked  by 
narratives  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  even  of  deaths 
from  starvation. 

Thoughtful  people  cannot  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts  about  the  existence  and  extent  of  this  poverty 
without  having  their  attention  directed  to  its  causes 
and  consequences,  nor  without  some  kindling  of  desire 
for  the  discovery  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  possible. 
The  conclusion  to  which  most  students  of  the  problem 
are  driven,  is  that  any  remedy  to  be  of  permanent 
value  must  deal  with  the  causes  rather  than  with  the 
consequences.  The  root  of  the  evil  must  be  struck 
at  rather  than  the*branches. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evil,  undoubtedly,  is 
that  the  populations  of  our  large  towns  are  abnormally 
increased  by  immigration  from  the  country  districts. 
Many  labourers  earning  small  wages  in  the  country 
are  tempted  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  town  by  the 
hope  of  better  wa£ei  and  brighter  prospects,  only  to 
be  disappointed  wh?n  they  find  that  the  greater 
demands  on  their  earnings,  and  the  less  favourable 
conditions  for  a  healthy  life,  make  their  position  worse 
than  it  was  before. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  poverty  of  many  people,  is  their  lack  of 
technical  and  industrial  training.  Children  leave 
school  at  an  early  age,  and,  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  what  is  for  them  a  considerable  weekly  wage, 
enter  upon  duties  that  require  no  special  training. 
Thus  they  are  not  prepared  for  any  permanent  trade ; 
and  wh^n  they  become  a  little  older,  they  have  to 
make  way  for  successors  of  the  same  type,  while  in 
too  many  cases  they  are  compelled  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  The  decay  of  the  apprenticeship 
system,  and  the  widely  extended  use  of  machinery, 
have  probably  much  to  do  with  this  result.  The 
increased  keenness  of  competition  must  also  be 
reckonedaaioft  potent  cause  of  poverty*  I 


A  Royal  Commission  has  recently  been  inquiring 
into  what  is  generally  known  as  *  Sweating,' — ^a  system 
which  is  said  to  produce  much  distress  among  the 
poorer  working  people;  and  the  general  tendency  of 
the  evidence  already  produced  seems  to  show  that 
Sweating  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  London  and 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces.  Sweating 
may  be  described  as  the  employment  of  labour  by 
capitalists  paying  the  lowest  possible  wages  for  which 
they  can  find  people  to  work.  For  the  produce  of 
this  labour  they  charge  considerably  more  than  they 
pay,  and  thus  largely  increase  their  own  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  actual  workers.  As  examples  of  the . 
payments  made  under  this  system,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  as  low  a  price  as  2^d.  is  paid  for  ihaking  a. 
gross  of  match-boxes,  and  poor  women  have  to  make 
a  man's  shirt  for  threepence  or  fourpence.  The 
poverty  created  by  this  system  is  almost  incalculable. 

The  causes  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  are  mainly 
those  of  a  general  character ;  for  we  have  considered 
the  question  as  a  social  one.  There  is,  however, 
much  poverty  to  be  attributed  to  moral  causes  in  the 
character  of  individuals.  Idleness,  intemperance, 
dishonesty  are  fruitful  causes  of  distress.  But  these 
are  causes  which  for  the  most  part  are  within  the 
control  of  the  individuals  who  suffer  through  them ; 
and  as  such  we  do  not  further  deal  with  them  in  this 
place. 

The  symptoms  of  the  evil  have  been  already 
referred  to,  and  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  con- 
sequences. It  seems  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
as  one  result  of  poverty,  the  over-crowding  which  so 
lamentably  prevails  in  London  and  other  large  towns. 
The  extremely  small  earnings  of  many  workers  will 
not  permit  of  a  sufficient  outlay  to  secure  adequate 
house-room  in  places  where  the  ground  has  an  abnor* 
mal  value  from  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
combined  with  the  limited  supply.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  over-crowding,  are  the  further  conse- 
quences of  poverty, — dirt,  insanitary  conditions, 
disease,  and  excessive  mortality. 

Again,  though  intemperance  and  crime  may  often 
be  causes  of  poverty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
poverty  often  drives  people  to  seek  forgetfulness  of 
their  distress  in  drunkenness,  or  a  temporary  relief 
from  it  through  dishonest  means.  There  are  instances 
where  men  have  been  driven  by  their  poverty  to 
commit  petty  offences  against  the  law,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  temporary  shelter  and  food  afforded 
by  the  prison. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  tried  to  mitigate  the 
evil  of  poverty  have  hitherto  proved  very  inadequate. 
This  is  probably  because  they  have  dealt  only  with 
the  poverty  itself,  and  have  not  touched  its  sources. 
The  institution  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  doling  out 
of  parish  relief,  have  both  fallen  far  short  of  what  their 
originators  expected  of  them.  Pauperism  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  by  the  respectable 
poor,  though  this  is  possibly  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  public  or  official  charity  is  often  administered. 

Private  benevolence  does  much  to  alleviate  distress 
in  individual  cases,  and  in  large  classes  of  cases  of  a 
special  nature.  Thus  our  numerous  hospitals  afford 
relief  to  those  suffering  from  accident  or  disease; 
homes  and  asylums  are  provided  for  poor  orphans,  for 
the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  insane.  But 
charity  of  this  kind  cannot  effectually  deal  with  the 
great  mass  of  general  poverty. 
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^  One  remedy  proposed  is  emigration.  This  might 
do  much  good  if  it  could  be  adopted  on  isiy  large 
scale ;  but  many  of  the  poorest  people  would  regard 
leaving  their  homes,  however  poor,  as  an  extreme 
hardship.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  poverty  is  to  lessen  the  energies  and 
depress  the  spirits  of  its  victims,  who  are  therefore 
ill'fitted  to  cope  with  the  task  which  awaits  the  settlers 
in  a  new  land,  and  which  demands  in  a  special 
degree  strength,  courage,  and  perseverance.  Such 
as  possess  these  qualities  have  the  best  chance  of 
success  at  home,  and  do  not  generally  need  the 
benefits  of  change. 

A  more  rational  system  of  technical  and  industrial 
education  to  follow  and  supplement  that  given  in  our 
day  schools  would  help  to  lessen  the  evil  of  poverty, 
by  enabling  many  to  do  skilled  work,  or  to  adapt 
themselves  to  different  kinds  of  work,  who  can  now 
only  do  such  work  as  needs  no  training. 

An  increasing  number  of  thinkers  believe  that  the 
toost  effective  remedy  will  be  found  in  improved  Land 
Laws.  One  of  the  chief  roots  of  poverty,  they  say,  lies 
in  the  injustice  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  wealth. 
Laws  have  been  made  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  more  favourable  to  that  class 
than  to  the  poor.  '  Justice,'  says  Ruskin,  *  is  the  great 
remedy,  "Nay,"  you  will  say,  "Charity  is  greater 
than  jtistice."  Yes,  it  is  greater ;  it  is  the  summit  of 
justice ;  it  is  the  temple  of  which  justice  is  the  founda- 
tion. But  you  can't  have  the  top  without  the 
bottom,  you  can't  build  upon  charity.  You  must 
build  upon  justice.' 

The  acts  of  justice  to  be  done  with  regard  to  this 
question  appear  to  be  these :  I>et  us  revise  the  Land 
Laws,  so  that  the  labourer  in  the  country  may  be 
tempted  to  remain  there  by  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  happy  and  prosperous  life  on  the  soil  which  he  tills. 
Let  us  give  a  sound  liberal  and  technical  education  so 
that  the  artisan  may  be  able  to  do  something  well. 
Let  us  pay  such  wages  that  every  worker  may 
have  a  fair  share  of  the  results  of  his  labour. 

If  these  changes  can  be  accomplished,  the  evil  of 
poverty,  so  far  as  it  is  a  social  and  not  an  individual 
question,  may  cease  to  trouble  us. 

{To  be  continued,) 


BY  A 
TEACHER  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 


Standard  L 

Arithmetic, — Two  sets  of  sums  were  dictated. 
A,  (i)  289  +  13  +  300  +  742  +  8j. 

(2)  907  —  76. 

(3)  190  —  83. 

^-  (0  374  +  39  +  476  +  682  4-  75* 

(2)  900  +  186  +  35  +  741  +  8. 

(3)  760-81. 

Answers: — A.    (i)    1,427;      (2)   831;     (5)    107. 
/?.  (i)  1,646;    (2)   1,870;    (3)  679. 


Writing. — ^Ten  words  dictated: — Proud,  Butter^ 
Cheese,  Stick,  Horse,  Picture,  Large,  Raven,  People, 
Carpet, 

Standard  II. 

Arithmetic, — ^Two  sets  of  sums  were  dictated. 

A,  (i)  Take  76,087  from  80,469. 

(2)  Multiply  49,671  by  87. 

(3)  Divide  61,015  ^7  7* 

(4)  What  is  the  value  of  54  pence?  77  pence? 
89  pence?  loi  pence?  113  pence? 

B,  (i)  Take  19,092  from  116,085. 

(2)  Multiply  73,095  by  690. 

(3)  Divide  10,973  by  4. 

(4)  How  much  is  equal  to  33  pence?  71  pence? 
87  pence?  117  pence?  141  pence? 

Answers:—-^,  (i)    4,382;     (2)    4,32i,377;     (3) 
8,716  +  3. 
B.  (i)  96,993  ;  (2)  50,435,550 ;  (3)  2,743  +  I- 

Writing, — ^The  passage  dictated  was  as  follows : — 

*  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  a  wild  howl  is  often  heard  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  And  in  the  morning  the  loss  of  a  cow  or 
horse  tells  the  people  that  they  have  had  a  visit  from 
the  wolf.' 

Standard  III. 

Arithmetic, — The  following  are  questions  which 
appeared  on  the  cards : — 

(i)  Divide  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
and  ninety-eight  by  seventy-nine. 

(2)  Take  nineteen  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and 
jnine  pence  farthing  from  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 

pounds  twelve  shillihgs  and  nine  pence. 

(3)  Add  p^69  18s.  4id.  -H  Jfc  1,098,091  13s.  iid. 
+  £l%  742  iis.3id.  +  ;^ii6,374  i2s.9|d.  +  ii|d.. 
+  £^  iSS.  ifd. 

(4)  I  bought  127  penny  toys,  but  had  only  6s.  9d. 
to  pay  with  ;  how  much  was  I  short  ? 

(5)  398,614  -r  137. 

(6)  ;6io9,i90  'Ss.  9H  -  ;^9i289  "s.  9fd. 
Ans7L'ers.~(i)  1,7104-8;  (2)  ^^i  1,080  14s.  11  jd.; 

(3)  ;£i,254,288  I2S.  5jd.;    (4)  3s.  lod. ;    (5)  2,836 

+  82;   (6)^99,901  2S.  ii^d. 

A  five-lined  addition  was  given  entirely  in  words  and 
contained  the  expression  three  halfpence. 

Writing' — Dictation  exercise. 

*  During  summer,  each  beaver  lives  by  himself  in  a 
burrov/,  which  he  digs  out  near  a  lake  or  stream. 
When  winter  comes  he  quits  this  retreat  and  unites 
with  his  fellows  to  build  a  winter  home.  They  generally 
combine  in  troops  of  from  one  to  two  hundred,  so  that 
the  houses  form  a  little  beaver  town.' 

Standard  IV. 

Arithmetic, — Specimen  cards. 

A,  (i)  Multiply  ;^6i9  13s.  7|d.  by  189. 

(2)  Reduce  4,317,540  seconds  to  weeks. 

(3)  Divide  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  ninepence  into  118 
equal  parts. 

(4)  A  man  bought  5  cwt.  of  soap  for  £,2  los.,  and 
sold  it  at  2d.  per  lb.     What  was  his  gain  ? 
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B.  (i)  Multiply  ;^709  12s.  lofd.  by  83. 

(2)  A  man  works  9  hrs.  a  day  and  gets  6|d.  per 
hour.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  finds  he  has  received 
;^75  1 8s.  9d.     How  many  days  did  he  work  ? 

(3)  Divide  ^^57,803  lis.  9d.  by  73. 

(4)  Reduce  76  tons  96  lbs.  to  ounces. 

Answers. — A,    (i)   ;^ii7,ii9      19s.     ojd.  ;      (2) 

7  wks.  23  hrs.  19  min.;  (3)  £<,^  3s.  7Jd.  +  ^Yk  \  (4) 
£^  3S.  4d. 

B>  (i)  ;£58,90o  los.  4id.;  (2)  300  days;  (3) 
;^79i  i6s.  7d.  +  14  ;(0  2,725,376023. 

Writing. — Passage  dictated  :  '  It  would  be  thought 
a  hard  government  that  would  tax  the  people  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  service ; 
but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more ;  sloth,  by 
bringing  on  disease,  shortens  life.  "  Sloth,  like  rust, 
consumes  faster  than  labour  wears,  while  the  used  key 
is  always  bright,"  as  poor  Richard  says,' 

Grammar, — Parse  the  following  sentences,  A  and  B 
given  to  alternate  children  : 

A,  We  find  its  home  in  the  decayed  stump  of  an  old 
oak. 

B,  The  hardiest  of  flowers  orily  grow  out  of  doors. 

Standard  V. 

Arithmetic. — A.  (i)  Make  a  bill  for  the  following : — 
24  articles  at  6 id.  each,  15  articles  at  i/il  each,  100 
reels  of  cotton  at  Jd.  each,  1 20  boxes  at  9|d,  each,  13 
books  at  5jd.  each,  72  pencils  at  11/8  per  gross. 

(2)  I  had  I  of  a  sovereign.  I  gave  away  \  of  a 
sovereign,  and  then  half  of  a  sovereign.  What  fraction 
of  a  sovereign  have  I  left  ? 

(3)  24  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  40  davs. 
How  long  would  it  take  50  men  to  do  the  same  work  ? 

(4)  Find  the  value  of  23  acres  3  rds.  5  pis.  at 
;^2  I2S.  6d.  per  acre. 

B.  (i)  Make  a  bill  for  the  following : — 37  yds.  of 
calico  at  9^  per  yd.,  198  yds.  of  linen  at  1/3 J  per  yd., 

8  handkerchiefs  at  1/5^  each,  2  doz.  pairs  of  gloves  at 
2/1  if  per  pair,  52  toys  at  s^d.  each,  4  doz.  toys  at  1/4I 
per  dozen. 

(2)  Find  the  cost  of  121  gallons  3  quarts  i  pint  at 
£7,  9s.  8d.  per  gallon. 

(3)  Add  together  J  +  4  +  ^^^. 

(4)  If  a  man  walks  220  yds,  in  3  minutes,  how  long 
will  it  take  him  to  walk  3I  miles  p 

Answers. — A.  (i.)  13s.  +  i6s.  loj^d.  +  6s.  3d.  4- 
£At  17s.  6d.  +  5s.  iijd.  +  5s.  lod.  =:  £>]  ss.  5d.; 
(0  A;  (3)  19^  days;  (4)  ;^62  8s.  6v\d. 

B.  (i.)  £\  8s.  6id.  +  ;<^i2  IIS.  7jd.  +  iis.  8d. 
+  £?»  IIS.  6d.  +  £1  3s.  lod.  +  5s.  7d.  =  ;^i9 
I2S.  8|d. ;  (2)  ^424  los.  7^d.;  (3)  ij|;  (4)  ij  hrs. 

Writing. — Passage  dictated : 

'  Try  what  you  can  build  up  from  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  your  time  rendered  more  precious  by  their 
brevity.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Mint  the  floor  of  the 
gold-working  room  is  a  network  of  bars,  to  catch  the 
falling  grains  of  the  precious  metal ;  and  that,  when 
the  day's  labour  is  done,  the  bars  are  removed,  and 
the  golden  dust  is  swept  up,  to  be  melted  and  coined.' 


Grammar, — Two  different  exercises  were  set  to 
alternate  children. 

A,  I.  Parse  the  words  underlined  and  analyse  the 
following  sentence : — 

*  After  a  careful  search  among  the  prickly  leaves  one 
of  her  brown  speckled  eggs  is  added  to  her  spoils,^ 

(2)  Make  nouns  from  confide,  engine,  locomotive, 
machine. 

B,  {1)  Analyse  the  following  sentence,  and  parse 
the  words  underlined : — 

*  Armed  with  i  poison  fangy  the  snake  at  one  stroke 
avenges  herself  on  the  unfortunate  animal' 

(2)  Make  verbs  from  strong,  danger,  breath,  lock. 

Standard  VI. 

Arithmetic, — (i)  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  £^2^ 
amount  to  y^4SoJ,  if  it  be  lent  for  one  year  only  ? 

(2)  Express  ^  of  6*175  ^^  ^  ton  in  lbs. 

(3)  I^  I  g^^ve  away-  f  and  then  J  of  ;£^22j,  what 
have  I  remaining  ? 

(4)  A  man  gave  f  of  his  property  to  his  son,  and 
the  remainder  to  his  daughter.  The  difference  in  their 
shares  was  £so.    What  was  the  whole  property  worth  ? 

Answers  : — (i)  6  per  cent% ;  (2)  3,458  lbs. ;  (3) 
£%  los.  lod. ;  (4)  ;^2oo. 

Writing, — Write  a  letter  comparing  a  long  journey 
made  in  the  summer  with  one  made  in  winter. 

Grammar, — (i)  Parse  the  words  underlined  and 
analyse  the  sentence : — 

^As  they  find  by  experience  that  snakes  are  very 
docile^  they  easily  train  them  to  their  own  liking. 

(2)  Give  the  prefix  in  each  of  the  following  words, 
and  mention  another  example  of  its  use : — 

Subject,  contradict,  object,  superhuman,  compress, 
attract. 


S^tmtt  |[€dUs* 


Few  laboratory  experiments  have  been  more  wonderful, 
more  instructive  or  more  important  than  those  by  which 
MM.  Fougud  and  Michel  lAwy  have  synthetically  re- 
produced all  the  modem  volcanic  rocks.  Into  a  furnace 
they  introduced  a  platinum  vessel  containing  the  mix- 
ture out  of  which  the  rocks  are  to  be  formed.  By  the 
application  of  an  intense  heat  the  whole  is  raised  to  a 
white  heat,  and  thereby  converted  into  a  glass.  The 
temperature  is  then  lowered  and  then  kept  at  an  orange 
heat,  the  fusing  poiot  of  steel,  for  some  time.  The 
temperature  of  the  crucible  is  then  lowered  to  a  cherry 
red,  at  which  copper  melts,  and  after  a  While  lowered 
still  further.  This  is  the  general  method.  Suppose  it 
were  required  to  reproduce  leucotephrite,  a  rock  which 
is  found  in  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  Silica,  alumina, 
lime,  ferric  oxide,  potash  and  soda  are  taken  in  suitable 
proportions.  These  areheated  to  a  white  heat.  The  glass 
is  then  cooled  to  the  melting  point  of  steel,  and  allowed 
to  remain  at  it  for  48  hours.  During  this  time  crystals 
of  leucite  separate  out.  The  crucible  is  then  sub- 
jected to  the  temperature  of  fused  copper  for  48  hours. 
The  mass  which  remained  after  the  crystals  of  leucite 
had  fallen  out  is  now  transformed  into  microliths  of 
augite  and  labrador  felsjjar,  with  octahdra  of  magnetite 
and  picotite.      By  the  application  of  this  method  of 
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heating,  and  then  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  at 
pretty  constant  temperatures  for  considerable  periods  of 
time,  many  other  important  results  were  reached.  The 
origin  of  basalt,  for  example,  was  for  a  long  time 
believed  to  involve  the  action  of  water.  This  has 
^  been  found  to  be  wrong.  The  conclusion  seems  jus- 
tified that  modern  volcanic  rocks  in  general  have  been 
formed  by  a  fusion  purely  igneous. 

%* 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  has  reported  that  the  recent  fogs  had 
done  much  damage  to  the  plants  in  the  conservatories, 
causing  many  of  them  to  shed  both  leaves  and  flower 
buds.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  Australian 
plants,  which  from  enjoying  in  their  own  country  a 
large  amount  of  sunlight,  were  found  to  be  less 
cabable  than  any  others  in  contending  against  the 
'  vicissitudes  of  London  weather.  It  is  thought  that 
fogs  are  increasing  both  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
Plants  suffer  not  only  from  the  absence  of  light  but 
also  from  the  pores  of  their  leaves  becoming  filled  up 
with  the  sulphurous  sooty  matter  contained  in 
London  fogs. 

%* 

In  the  Kew  Bulletin  there  is  an  interesting  note  on 
the  Coca-plant,  to  which  much  importance  has 
been  attached  on  account  of  the  valuable  properties 
ascribed  to  one  of  its  alkaloids  called  Cocaine  as  a 
local  anaesthetic.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  ana^hetic 
properties  of  Cocaine  the  demand  for  the  Coca  leaves 
of  South  America  has  considerably  increased  for 
exportation.  In  the  transit  there  has  been  a  distinct 
loss  in  the  alkaloids  generally  as  well  as  in  the  Cocaine, 
and  latterly  it  has  been  customary  to  extract  the 
alkaloids  from  the  leaves  in  South  America  and  export 
a  crude  preparation  to  Europe  and  the  States  which 
is  largely  taken  up  by  those  who  manufacture  Cocaine. 
The  demand  therefore  for  Coca  leaves  has  fallen  off, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  growth  of  Coca  leaves  in 
our  tropical  colonies  will  ever  assume  any  considerable 
proportions.  South  America  alone  is  able  to  produce 
such  an  enormous  quahtit}'  of  Coca  leaves  that  one 
per  cent,  of  them  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
supply  all  the  Cocaine  markets  in  the  world. 

*  ♦ 

♦ 

The  unusually  cold  weather  experienced  in  England 
and  Western  Europe  last  October  and  November  was 
also  fdt  in  Russia  and  Central  Asia.  The  first  fortnight 
in  November  was  unusually  cold  in  East  and  South 
Russia,  colder  than  an  average  by  16 — 20  C'.  The 
rivers  were  covered  with  ice  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Two  great  waves  of  cold  could  be  distirtguished,  both 
spreading  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  In 
the  second  part  of  November  there  was  a  sudden  return 
of  warm  weather  and  the  Russian  rivers  were  opened 
again.  Throughout  this  disturbed  period  the  barometer 
gave  valuable  indications  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
cyclones  and  anti- cyclones.  The  high  pressure  reached 
307  inches  and  moved  with  greater  steadiness.  The 
low  pressure  was  about  28  4 

Dr.  W.  Fream  has  just  published  the  result  of  an 
important  original  investigation  on  the  herbage  of  rye 
grass — practically  upon  the  best  way  of  producing  a 
rich  pastiure ;  a  most  interesting  subject  to  the  farmer 


and  land  owner,  since  good  grass  land  is  easy  to  let 
even  in  these  bad  times.  To  plough  up  grass  land 
has  always  been  easy  enough,  but  to  convert  tillage 
into  good  pasture  is  another  and  a  harder  problem. 
The  result  of  the  elaborate  investigation  is  to  justify 
the  popularity  with  farmers  of  rye  grass.  Some  years 
ago,  a  determined  set  was  made  against  this  grass.  It 
was  derided  by  a  specialist  and  avoided  by  advanced 
agriculturists. 

At  the  Central  Institution  of  the  City  Guilds,  Professor 
Armstrong  will  give  about  ten  lectures  on  some  of  the 
most  important  current  problems  in  Chemistry,  on 
Monda>'s  at  4.30,  commencing  Jan.  21.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  so  far  as  time 
permits.  The  mture  of  chemical  change,  the  inter- 
dependence of  chemical  change  and  electrolysis, 
molecular  composition  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids; 
nature  of  solution,  physical  constants,  laws  of  substi- 
tution and  isomeric  change  as  bearing  on  the  nature  of 
chemical  change,  valency,  geometrical,  and  allo- 
isomerism. 


^  (fiertifirate  ^raminatron,  1888. 

Male  Candidates. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

Geography. 

(Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

Candidates  may  answer  only  three  of  the  first  five,  and 
only  FOUR  ether  questions. 

Small  sketch  maps  or  diagrams  nu^  he  drawn  to  illustrate  any 
ansvoer^  at  the  candidate's  Ascretion, 

z.  Explain  wh^  in  the  belt  between  the  tnmks  the  son 
appears  vertical  in  the  sky  twice  in  a  year,  why  does  not 
an  accurate  dock  alwavs  indicate  twelve  when  the  sun  is 
on  the  meridian?  Why  are  three  of  the  leap  years 
common  years  in  each  cycle  of  400  years  ? 

(i)  (a)  The  sun  shines  verlically  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
on  midsummer  day.  In  six  month's  time  the  earth  will  have 
revolved  half  its  course  round  the  sun  and  will  therefore  be  on 
the  opposite  aide  from  that  occupied  in  June.  Now  owing  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth  being  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  23^° 
and  also  because  the  axis  maintains  a  constant  direction,  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  which  in  June  was  inclined  towards  the 
sun,  will  in  December  be  inclined  away  from  the  sun,  and  instead 
of  the  earth  receiving  direct  and  vertical  rays  over  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  23 J**  north  of  the  Equator,  those  jays  wiil  now  fall 
tlirect  and  vertical  upon  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  23^°  souih  of 
the  Equator.  This  change  in  the  position  of  the  vertical  rays 
is  a  gradual  one,  and  during  the  six  months  between  midsummer 
and  midwinter  the  sun  shines  directly  over  head  once  upon  every 
portion  of  the  belt  between  the  tropics.  During  the  six  months 
between  December  and  June  the  change  explained  above  is 
repeated,  onlv  in  a  contrary  direction,  so  that  twice  each  year  the 
sun*s  rays  fall  vertically  over  every  portion  of  the  Torrid  zone, 
«.wng  to  the  earth  revolving  round  the  sun  with  its  axis 
inclined  23^°  and  maintaining  a  constant  direction. 

{p)  An  accurate  clock  is  constructed  to  keep  the  same  absolute 
inter\'al  of  time  between  12  o'clock  on  any  one  day  and  12 
o*clock  the  succeeding  day.  The  Solar  day,  however,  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  duration  for  two  reasons,  (i)  Because  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun  varies  constantly  from  day  to  day 
owing  to  its  perihelion  and  aphelion  positions,  and  (2)  Because 
the  sun's  apparent  motion  is  not  in  a  true  east  and  we;^t  direc 
tion,  but  along  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  hence  at  the  solstices 
its  apparent  movement  eastward  is  greatest,  at  the  equinoxes 
least,  and  between  these  two  extremes  the  easterly  movement  is 
coosUntly  varyiqg« 
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{c)  The  earth  completes  its  course  round  the  sun  in  about 
365  j  days.  The  civil  year  consists  of  365  days.  In  order  to 
correct  for  the  loss  of  the  ^  of  a  day  each  year  an  extra  day  is 
added  to  the  calendar  every  fourth  year,  1.^.,  Leap  year.  This 
correction,  however,  still  leaves  an  error  inasmuch  as  the  amount 
added  is  too  much  by  ii  minutes  I3  seconds  each  year.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  correct  for  this  excess  Pope  Gregory  ordered 
that  every  hundredth  year  should  not  be  a  Leap  year,  with  this 
exception  that  every  400th  year  should  be  one. 

3.  How  is  rain  formed  ?  Why  is  the  rainfall  00  the  west 
of  Great  Britain  g^reater  than  on  the  east  ?  Explain  why 
the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Western  Ghats  receives 
comparatively  little  rain. 

(2)  Rain  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  invisible  vapour  is  iirst  changed  into  visible, 
or  into  cloud,  and  then,  by  further  condensation  and  the  coalesc- 
ing of  the  moisture  particles,  rain  drops  are  formed.  The  west 
of  Great  Britain  is  favourably  situated  for  considerable  rain&ll 
on  account  of  the  prevalent  and  very  moist  westerly  winds. 
The  winds  are,  however,  forced  up  the  mountain  slopes,  and  are 
thus  lowered  in  temperature ;  the  vapour  they  contain  is  quickly 
condensed,  forming  large  cloud  masses,  and  yielding  a  heavy 
rainftEdL 

The  district  east  of  the  Western  Ghats  is  subject  to  two  sets 
of  winds,  one  from  the  south-west,  another  from  the  north-east. 
The  south-west  monsoon,  after  passing  over  the  Western  Ghats, 
has  lost  much  of  its  moisture,  and  when  it  descends  to  the 
plateau  on  the  east,  instead  of  further  condensation^  the  tem- 
perature is  heightened,  and  the  capacity  for  moisture  increased, 
so  that  the  wind,  which  has  been  a  very  moist  wind  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Ghats,  becomes  a  dry  wind  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  north-east  monsoon  blows  for  the  most  part  over 
the  land,  and  is  therefore  also  a  dry  wind.  Thus  both  the  pre- 
valent winds  in  this  area  are  comparatively  dry  winds. 

3.  Explain  the  terms ;  constant  winds,  periodic  winds, 
local  wmdsy  with  examples.  What  are  spring  tides  r 
At  the  port  of  Batsha  the  tidal  wave  comes  in  by  two 
distinct  channels,  such  that  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  one 
is  six  hours  later  than  of  the  other.  How  will  the  tide 
there  be  affected  ? 

(3)  Constant  Winds. — These  are  winds  which,  like  the 
trade  winds  in  tropical  regions,  blow  constantly  over  the  At- 
lantic from  Africa  towards  America,  and  from  America  across 
the  Atlantic  towards  Asia. 

Periodic  Winds  are  those  which,  like  the  monsoons  and 
land  and  sea  breezes,  change  their  direction  regularly,  either 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  time  of  the  day. 

Local  Winds  are  such  as  blow  with  a  certain  amount  of 
prevalence,  and  with  such  distinctive  characteristics  as  to  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  district  over  which  they 
blow,  e.g. ,  the  Simoon  of  the  desert ;  the  S  rocco  of  Southern 
Europe  ;  the  Fohn  of  the  Alpine  region ;  the  Mistral  of  Southern 
France ;  and  the  HarnuUtan  of  Senegambia. 

Spring^  Tides  are  the  high  tides  which  ordinarily  occur 
once  a  fortnight  shortly  after  the  phase  of  new  and  full  moons 
respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  port  mentioned,  if  only  the  Brst  tide  acted 
the  -water  would  be  &t  low  tide  six  hours  after  tli^  high  tide,  but 
at  this  time  the  second  tide  is  up,  so  that  instead  of  the  low 
tide  a  second  high  tide  occurs.  There  would  thus  be  no  really 
low  tide  in  the  port  at  all,  but  two  high  tides  every  six  hours, 
with  a  slight  lowering  of  the  tide  level  for  about  three  hours, 
and  then  a  gradual  rise  during  the  following  three  hours. 

4.  How  is  climate  affected  (z)  W  distance  from  the 
Equator,  (2)  by  local  influences  ?  Wh^  are  the  climates  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  distributed  with  mudi  reg^ularity 
according^  to  latitude  ? 

(4)  (fl)  Distance  from  Equator, — At  or  near  the  Equator  the 
rays  of  the  sun  shine  vertically,  whilst  in-high  latitudes  the  sun's 
rays  fall  more  or  less  obliquely,  the  amount  of  obliquity  being 
dependent  upon  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the  Equator. 
When  two  similar  areas  receiving  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  com- 
pared as  to  the  amount  of  heat  received,  it  is  found  that  the 
area  upon  which  the  rays  fall  directly  receives  much  more  heat 
than  the  area  upon  which  the  rays  fall  obliquely  ;  further,  not 
only  do  more  heat  rays  proceed  from  the  sun  to  the  former  area, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  small  thickness  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  these  heat  rays  pass  (as  compared  with  the 


amount  of  atmosphere  through  which  the  oblique  rays  pass) 
there  is  far  less  absorption  and  reflection  of  tne  vertical  or 
almost  vertical  heat  rays  than  of  those  more  oblique.  Hence 
for  those  two  reasons  temperature  is  affected  by  latitude. 

{J}\  Local  infiuences.—ProKuaity  to  the  Sea  is  one  of  these. 
On  account  of  the  high  specific  heat  of  water  it  changes  in  tem- 
perature very  slowly,  so  that  an  insular  climate  is  subject  to 
much  less  variation  of  temperature  than  a  neighbouring  conti- 
nental area  in  the  same  latitude. 

Elevation  is  a  second  local  condition.  The  air  being  warmed 
mainly  by  conduction  and  radiation  from  the  heated  land  sur- 
face, a  position  on  a  mountain  side  is  surrounded  by  ai|-,  which 
has  not  so  much  land  surface  to  warm  it  as  the  air  on  the  plain 
below.  Besides  this,  the  air  is  generally  drier  the  higher  we 
ascend,  and  this  again  lessens  very  greatly  the  power  of  the 
atmosphere  to  retain  heat. 

Local  Winds  affect  the  climate  of  a  di.>trict,  e^,,  the  cold 
easterly  winds  of  our  spring  may  be  compared  with  the  warm 
and  moist  scuth-westerly  winds  of  our  summer  and  autumn. 

Ocean  Currents  again  carry  warmth  to  definite  localities, 
e.g.,  the  ports  of  Western  and  Northern  Norway  are  open 
throughout  the  winter  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  con- 
tinuation north-eastward.  Nain,  on  ihe  opposite  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  Labrador  (near  which  the  cold  Arctic  current  passes), 
has  one  of  the  most  severe  climates  known. 

{c)  Climate  in  Southern  Latitudes,  ^In  consequence  of  the 
land  area  being  very  limited  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the 
water  maintaming  an  almost  constant  temperature  throi:^hout 
the  year,  the  climate  is  much  more  equable  for  given  latitudes 
than  is  possible  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  many  causes  are  at  work  to  vary  the  climate  over 
areas  at  the  same  latitude. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  found  in 
Australia. 

(5)  The  Plant  Life  of  Australia  is  peculiar.  In  the  first 
place  nearly  all  the  trees  are  evergreens ;  the  change  of  seasons 
therefore  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  country. 
The  larger  growths  are  chiefly  the  acacias  and  the  gum  trees 
{eucalypti).  No  edible  fruit-growing  trees  are  indigenous,  but 
most  of  the  European  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  with 
encouraging  results.  The  greater  number  of  species  of  plant 
life  found  in  Australia  belong  to  the  cryptogamia,  th^  tree  ferns 
being  the  most  striking  example.  Vegetation  is  not  arranged 
in  the  usual  zones  in  Australia,  but  the  distributidn  follows  the 
change  of  soil  rather  than  change  of  latitude. 

The  Animal  Life  of  Austraha  is  more  novel  even  than  that 
of  its  plants.  Of  the  entire  species  of  animals  only  j^^th  are 
common  to  those  of  other  districts.  All  the  quadrupeds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dog  and  rat,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent, 
and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  order  termed  marsupials^  because 
they  are  provided  with  a  pouch  in  which  they  carry  their  young 
after  birth  ;  the  kangaroo  is  a  well-known  example. 

Bird  Life  is  less  peculiar,  but  the  emu  (a  kind  of  ostrich)  is 
remarkable.  Parrots  abound,  and  a  strange  animal,  with  the 
body  and  fur  of  an  otter  and  the  bill  of  the  duck  {the  omithor- 
hynchus)f  should  be  noted.  Reptiles  are  neither  numerous  nor 
dangerous,  except  a  species  of  croccdile,  found  along  the  north- 
ern and  western  coasts. 

6.  Nam3  three  places  suitable  for  emig^ration,  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  each  place,  the  kinds  of  employment 
an  English  settler  would  probably  find  at  each,  and  the 
route  by  which  he  would  travel  to  each  from  England. 

(6)  New  Zealand  is  a  suitable  colony  for  English  emigration, 
in  the  first  place  because  of  its  temperate  climate  and  its  fertile 
soil ;  because,  further,  it  has  a  settled  Government  with  sound 
and  just  laws ;  it  possesses  also  abundant  space  for  further  de- 
velopment. The  most  suitable  persons  are  those  who  have 
some  capital  which  they  wish  to  invest  in  farming,  and  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  management  of  land  and  cattle,  and 
who,  above  all,  have  robust  health  and  industrious  and  thrifty 
habits.  Such  persons  soon  find  employment,  they  quickly  add 
to  the  land  already  under  cultivation,  and  soon  materially  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  colony.  The  best  way  to  travel  for 
an  English  settler  is  to  take  his  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  direct. 
He  would  in  that  case  pass  down  the  Channel  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  southwards  along  the  African  side  of  the  Atlantic  until 
the  Irades  were  reached  ;  then  a  course  would  be  taken 
towards  Rio,  after  passing  which  advantage  would  be  taken  of 
the  retnra  enrrents,  and  the  N.W.  return  Trades,  to  sail  towards 
AultnUta  and  thence  to  New  Zealand. 
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Canada  is  a  much  older  colony,  and  therefore  presents  much 
greater  variety  of  employment.  Labourers  and  SKilled  artisans 
readily  6nd  employ-ment  anywhere,  whilst  in  the  West  in 
districts  like  Manitoba,  recently  opened  out  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  fanners  with  small  capital  thrive.  Canada  is 
reached  by  steamship  direct  from  Liverpool  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Quebec,  or  may  be  reached  by  journey  to  New  York,  and 
thence  to  Ontario  or  Montreal  by  rail. 

Cape  Colony  is  a  third  district,  well  suited  for  emigration. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  the  land  fertile  and  abundant,  and  the 
Government  settled  and  secure.  Domestic  servants,  artisans 
and  farm  servants  are  the  kind  of  people  most  in  request 
Sheep-farming  and  cattle  rearing  on  the  uplands  is  an  extensive 
occupation.  Here  again  land  can  be  acquired  fot  the  money 
whicn  in  England  would  only  rent  it,  and  smalt  capitalists  who 
have  skill  and  experience  may  soon  become  wealthy  members  of 
the  colony.  Cape  Colony  is  reached  by  steamship  direct  from 
London  in  about  three  weeks,  the  course  being  from  London  to 
Dartmouth,  to  the  Madeiras,  and  thence  direct  to  Cape  Town 
Port  Elizabeth. 


7.  Prom  what  British  possessions  (or  colonies)  do  we 
obtain  maize,  quinine,  rice,  diamonds,  hides,  jute,  ostrich 
feathers,  teak,  and  wool. 

(7)  Maize  is  obtained  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Australia, 
and  the  West  Indies. 


Quinine 
Rice 


Diamonds  ,, 
Hides         „ 

Jute  „ 

Ostrich  leathers 
Teak  „ 

Wool  „ 


The  Neilgherry  District  (India). 
India,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Brit. 
Guiana,  w.  Indies. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

India,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Falkland 
Islands,  Western  Africa. 

India. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

India. 

India,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Tasmania. 


8.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Indns,  or  the  St  Law- 
rence ;  naming^  the  chief  towns  and  tributaries ;  and  stating^ 
the  character  of  the  adjacent  country. 

(8)  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  chief  river  in  the  Dominion.  It 
rises  in  the  St.  Louis,  a  small  stream  entering  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  The  Great  Lakes  form  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  upf>cr  basin  of  the  river.  Lake  Superior 
is  the  largest  of  these,  and  is  united  by  a  narrow  channel  to 
Lake  Huron.  In  Huron  also  flows  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  shores  of  these  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern 
portions  of  Huron  and  Michigan,  are  bleak  and  uninteresting, 
and  are  only  valuable  for  the  copper  mines  along  them.  The 
southern  shores  are  much  more  fertile,  and  Chicago,  on 
Michigan,  and  Goderich,  Collingwood,  and  Samia,  on  Huron, 
arc  rapidly  rising  and  important  towns.  The  river  and  Lake 
St.  Clair,  into  which  flow  the  Thames  and  the  River  Detroit 
unite  Huron  with  Lake  Erie.  This  lake  is  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
surroundings,  and  has  the  large  towns  of  Ports  Stanley,  Dover, 
Colbome,  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland  standing  upon  its  banks. 
Between  I^kes  Erie  and  Ontario  are  the  famous  Falls  of 
Niagara.  The  peninsula  between  the  Georgian  Bav  in  Lake 
Huron  and  the  Lake  of  Ontario  is  the  most  fertile,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  entire 
Dominion.  The  chief  towns  of  this  district  are  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Cobourgj  Kingston  and  Belleville.  After  leaving 
Ontario  the  river  takes  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
River  Ottawa  is  the  chief  tributary  on  the  left  bank.  On  it 
stands  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  near  where  the 
river  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  stands  Montreal,  one  of  the  finest 
towns  and  ports  in  the  New  Worid.  The  St.  Maurice  and  the 
Saguanay  are  other  tributaries  on  the  right  bank.  Three  Rivers 
is  an  im{>ortant  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice.  Quebec, 
the  old  capital,  is  an  important  port  and  fortress.  The  river 
here  is  two  miles  in  width.  The  nvers  entering  on  the  American 
side  are  (he  PLichelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Chandiere ;  all 
these  flow  in  a  thickly  wooded  and  sometimes  mountainous  dis- 
trict, wiUi  intervening  plains  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 


9.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  an  upper  class  on  the 
physical  features,  climate,  chief  towns,  and  industries  of 
South  Island  (New  Zealand). 

(9) 

Information,  How  Taught. 

A  Physical  Features. 
I.  Mountains. 

{a)  A  well-deflned  mountain      Prepare  a  sand  model  and 
ridge  runs  from  the  N.W.  along  a  sketch  map  of  the  coast 
the  western  coast,   from  Cape  line  only. 
Farewell  to  West  Cape  in  tne 
south. 


{b)  Peaks,  6*^.— /«  tAe  north 
the  range  is  named  after  Tasman, 
with  the  summits  of  Snowdon, 
Peel  and  Arthur. 

In  Nelson  iyoznftce,the  range 
is  called  Spenser  range,  with 
Franklin  as  the  highest  point. 

In  the  South  the  range  becomes 
divided  into  several  parallel 
ranges,  with  Mount  Odin  and 
Kaitarau  as  the  chief  peaks. 

2.  Plains,  Valleys  and  Rivers 

Running  from  the  main  ridge 
in  the  west  are  several  spurs  and 
minor  hill  ranges,  which  give 
an  undulating  character  to  the 
central  and  eastern  districts. 
Through  the  valleys  thus  formed 
the  chief  rivers  of  the  island 
flow.  These  are  Wairau, 
Clarence,  Grey  and  Buller  in 
the  north  ;  Hurunui,  Selwyn, 
and  Waitald  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  Cltttha  and  Waiau  in  the 
south. 

B.  Climate : 
{a)  Latitude. — The    same  as 

S.  Europe,  hence  warmer  than 
England. 

{b)  Proximity  of  Sea.  —  On 
this  account  subject  to  fewer 
changes  of  temperature  with 
suflicient  moisture  to  assist 
vegetation. 

\c)  Elevation^  —  No  great 
heights  to  chill  the  breezes  by 
their  snovrv  slopes. 

A  beautiful  climate,  in  every 
way  agreeable  to  Englishmen. 

C.  Industries: 

The  prime  occupation  is  that      Teach  by  the  necessity  of 
of  agriculture.     Pasturage  with  Colonies  first  to  obtain  food. 
floclS  of  sheep.     Tillage  with  Then   to    supply  others    in 
com,  maize,  barley  and  potatoes,  order  to  obtain  wealth. 
Mining  of  gold  in  Nelson  and 
Marlborough. 

D.  Towns: 

Nelson,    on    Tasman    Bay ;      Besides  the  association  of 
Blenheim,   near   Cloudy   Bay ;  town  with  bay,  the  size  and 
Christchurch,      near     Pegasus  trade  of  each  town  might  be 
Bay ;      Dunedin,     on    Otago  added. 
Harbour ;   Hokitika,  in  West- 
land;    Invercargill,   in    South- 
land. 

10.  Give  the  position,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  of  the  fol- 
lowing places,  and  mention  any  notable  facts  concerning 
them :— Adelaide,  Aden,  Balmoral,  Colombo,  Georgetown, 
Kingstown,  Kingston,  Limerick,  Montreal,  New  West- 
minster, Plymouu. 

(10) 

1.  Adelaide,  on  the  River  Torrens  Port  Adelaide,  its  port, 
is  seven  miles  distant.  It  ib  the  capital  of  South  .Australia,  and 
has  a  population  of  nbout  50,000. 

2.  Aden,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a  fortified 
port,  and  a  coaling  depot  on  the  overland  route. 


.Show  the  position  of  each 
portion  of  the  range,  and  as 
each  is  indicated  on  the  model 
put  in  the  position  on  the 
sketch  map. 

Write  down  the  names  in 
full  and  connect  them  with 
the  disooverera  whose  names 
they  bear.  If  native,  the 
namesneed  to  be  written  very 
distinctly,  so  that  their  spell- 
ing may  be  remembered. 

These  ridges  should  be 
taught  first  from  the  model. 
The  valleys  follow  the  hill 
ranges  and  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  hills  on 
either  side,  and  the  rivers  in 
thdr  midst.  The  names  of 
these  rivers  should  be  written 
out  in  full,  and  their  places 
indicated  on  both  map  and 
model. 


This  comparison  requires 
the  reference  to  a  map  of 
Europe. 

The  sea  shores  along  the 
south  of  Europe  in  winter 
may  be  compared  to  those  of 
New  Zealand ;  but  the  heat 
of  summer  is  not  nearlv  so 
great  as  in  the  South  of 
France.  Show  this  by  stating 
that  the  climate  of  London 
is  3°  colder  than  in  South 
Island. 
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3.  Balmoral,  on  the  River  Dee,  in  Aberdeen,  is  the  Highland 
residence  of  the  Queen. 

4.  Colombo,  in  the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  is  the  capital  of  the 
colony. 

5.  Geors^etown,  on  the  coast,  is  the  chief  town  in  British 
Guiana. 

6.  Kingston,  at  the  moulh  of  the  Cobre,  is  the  capital  of 
Jamaica. 

7.  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  S.  W. 
of  Ireland. 

8.  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  city  in  Canada. 

9.  New  Westminster,  on  the  Fraser  River,  a  town  in  British 
Columbia. 

10.  Plymouth,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  the  largest  port  in  the 
S.W.  of  England,  with  a  naval  dockyard  and  a  splendid 
harbour. 

zz.  Describe  Cape  Colony,  referring  briefly  to  each  of  the 
following  points  :--When  discovered  and  how  then  named 
—boundaries— capes  and  bays— mountains— climate— mine- 
rals— chief  rural  mdustry— animals. 

(") 

1.  Discovery. — ^The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by 
a  Portuguese  named  Bartholomew  Diaz,  i486,  who  first  named 
it  The  Cape  of  Storms, 

2.  Boundaries.  — W.,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
S.E.,  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

N.,  by  the  Orange  River,  from  its  mouth  to  Griqualand  ;  the 
boundary  includes  the  latter  district;  from  thence  eastward 
south  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  along  to  Drakenfeld  to 
near  Delagoa  Bay. 

3.  Capes  and  Bays. — Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
Simon's  Bay.  These  were  the  regions  first  colonised ;  eastward  is 
Cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southern  point  in  Africa  ;  Algoa  Bay, 
with  Port  Elizabeth  near,  is  the  most  important  seaport  in  the 
S.E. 

4.  Mountains. — The  mountain  ranges  in  Cape  Colony  follow 
very  regularly  the  line  of  coast. 

1.  The  Nieu-we-veld  mountains  form  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Orange  River  basin.  They  are  continued  eastward 
by  the  Storm  Berg  and  the  Drakenberg  Mountains. 

2.  The  Zwarte  Mountains  form  a  parallel  range  to  the 
south  of  the  Nieu-we-veld.    The  district  between  the  two 

.  ranges  is  called  the  Great  Karroo. 

3.  Nearer  the  coast  are  the  Swellendam  Mountains. 

^.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Cape  Colony  is  healthy.  It  is 
dner  than  than  the  English  climate.  At  times  there  is  liability 
to  drought, 

6.  Minerals. — Copper  in  the  north-west  is  mined  exten- 
sively. Diamonds  are  found  in  the  north.  Gold  in  Nama- 
gualand. 

7.  Rural  Industries.— Cattle  and  sheep-rearing,  breeding  of 
horses  and  ostriches.  Cultivation  of  ordinary  cereals,  the  vme, 
and  some  cotton  and  tobacco. 

8.  Animals.— The  wild  animals  are  —  Elephants,  Tigers, 
Lions,  Hvaenas,  Leopards,  and  Antelopes. 

The  ordinary  domestic  cattle  are  abundant. 
The  keeping  and   rearing    of   Ostriches   is  an  important 
industry.    The  Silkworm  has  been  introduced. 

Male  Candidates. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Mental   Arithmetic. 

(Twenty  minutes  allowed  for  this  poper.) 

You    are    to  enter  the  answer    in  the    space    ( )    left 

for  it  after  each  question.  Nothing  is  to  be  written  on  this 
paper  excef)t  the  j)articulars  required  and  the  answers  (which 
must  be  written  in  ink  only)  to  the  questions.  No  erasures  or 
alterations  are  permitted.    They  will  be  marked  as  errors. 

I.   '1875  X  '7s-  4<^-  reduced  to  the  fraction  of  19s.  6d.  = 


=  i 


=    \.  Ans. 


2,  The  length  cut  oflf  a  bor^rd  5i  feet  long,  17  inches  wide,  so 

that  area  of  part  remaining  13  4^  square  feet  =  ( ). 

3 

=  Snt.  -  (4t  -  H)ft.  =  Sift.  -  (f  ^  S)  ^'• 

=  2^:    Ans. 


-). 


^*---  f  in  simplest  form  =  (- 
31  —  2}  ^ 

=  V  +  V-  =  63  +   55  ^  123 
-V-  -  -V  *      63-55         13 


2ll 


Ans. 


4.  Discount  on  ^^393  15s.  due  5  years  hence  at  2 J  per  cent, 
per  annum  simple  interest  =  ( ). 

=  _?i2<   5_    ori?ior-^ 

100    +    2^    X    5  II2i         225 

or  J  of  ;^393  15s.  =  A3  'Ss-     Ans. 

5.  If  (17'  —  16*)  -r  99  -  23  +  26  =  jr ; 

then   •^  -  I  =  ( ). 

10        3        '        ' 
:c  =  (17  -h  16)  --  99  =  4  —  23  +  26  =  31 ; 

then  3i-^io  =  J  —  i=^    Ans. 

6.  10534?  is  a  perfect  square  ;  least  value  of ;«:  =  ( ). 

=  9  X  ii7x  =  9  X  9  X  I3r=  13^    Ans. 

7.  A  can  do  a  work  in  4,  B  in  5  days.     Afier  working  together 
one  day,  B  leaves.    Time  in  which  A  will  finish  it  =( ). 

5 

=  2^  dayi.    Ans. 

8.  690  things  at  19s.  4d.  =  ( ). 


=  ;f690. 


•j^3 


■i«7. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


9.  Fourth  proportional  to  143,273,187  =  (— 

21  17 

,  X71.X  t«.7^3„ 

or  =  II  :  21  ::  187  :  4th  term. 
=  21  X  17  =  357. 

10.  By  selling  a  carriage  for  £^  i6s.,  a  man  gained  one- 
fifth  of  cost  price.  If  he  had  sold  it  for  ;^52,  gain  per  cent,  on 
cost  price  =  ( ). 

Cost  price  =  ;f46  i6s.  X  ♦ 

=  ;f  234  -i-  6  =  j^39  ; 
Gain  per  cent.  =  (jf  52  -  £>l^)  X  W 

=  13  X  W        ,    , 

=  100-7-3  =  33^-  Ans. 

11.  4  cwt.  I  qr.  16  lbs.  at  £,\  13s.  4d.  per  qr.  =  *( ,). 

=  }^  Ans. 

12.  Income  from  investment  of  £fiy^  5s.  in  Three  per  Cents, 
at  loi  =  ( ). 

=  ;t833  5s.  X  tSf 

=  ^8  5s,  X  3  =  ;g24  I58»  Ans. 

13.  Simple  interest  on  ;f9,6oi  for  3  years  at  2J  per  cent, 
per  annum  =  ( ). 

2i7o  X  p  =  747o  =  57o  +  mo  f  A  +  V^ 

=  A  of  ;{:9,6oi  +  i  of  ,V  of  ;f9,6oi 
s=  ^"480  IS.  +  ;f  240  OS.  6d. 
=  ;f  720  IS.  6d.  Ans. 

14.  ;^3i  12s.  was  divided  amongst  3  persons  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I,  J.  } ;  the  smallest  share  =  ( ). 


*+i+J= 


-  24+10  +  45  - 


60 


=  H 


s=  il\  I2S.  X  «  =  ;f3i6  -^  79  =  ^  Ans. 
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Alternative  Paper. 
I.  648  things  at  199.  2d.  =  ( ). 

=  ;f  648  -  if  27  =  ^621.  Ans. 

I.  ;^I3  68.   was  divided  amongst  3  persons  in  the  propor- 
I  of  f,  f ,  I ;  the  largest  share  3=  ( ). 

«  ;f  13  68.  X  Vft  =  2S.  X  48  as  £^  ids.  Ant. 


2. 

tion 


3.  Simple  interest  on  jf  8,001  for  4  years  at  1}  per  cent,  per 
annum  =  ( ). 

ir/o  X  4  =  v%=  §  =  T*«  ^^  ^8»«>' 

=  ;f 2,667  +  5  =i/S33  8g.  Ans. 

4..  B^  selling  a  carriage  for  ;£'27  4s.  a  man  lost  one-fifth  of 
cost  price.    If  he  had^old  it  for  ^51,  gain  percent,  on  cost 

price  =  ( ). 

Cost  price  =  ;f  27  4s.  x  { 


=  ;fi36  +  4=/34; 
Gam  per  cent.  =  (;f5i  -  ;^34)  > 


=  I7X  W 
=  JO.  Ans. 


X  W 


5.  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs.  at  £^  5s.  per  qr.  s  ( 

3        6s 

2 

«  /^l*  =  ;g97  IPS.  Ans. 

6.  Income  from  investment  of  ;f  726  158.  in  Three  per  Cents. 
,02  =  ( ). 

=   ;f  726  15s.    X   T»I 

s  ;f  7  2s.  6d.  X  3 
s  ;g2i  7s.  6d.  Ans. 

7.  If  (19'—  i8»)  +  74  -  19  +  23  ss  X : 


then  I  +  i  =  ( ^). 


jf  =  (19  +  18)  ^  74  «  i  -  19  +  23  =  4j ;  then  4^-5-9 
=  ^  4*  i  ~  I*  Ans. 

I.  Fourth  proportional  to  126,  351,  154  x  ( ). 

39         " 
=  3SlXSeL=42a  Ans. 

or  =  14  :  39  ::  154  :  4th  term. 
=  39  X  II  =  429. 

9.  '3125  of  £\  IS.  4d,  reduced  to  the  fraction  of  £\  3s.  4d. 

=  ( )• 

2 

\ 
=r  1.  X  ^  =  |.  Ans. 

t4 
7 


I  do  a  work  in  3,  B  in  4  days ;  after  working  together 
ires.     Time  in  which  A  will  finish  it  =  ( ). 


10.  A  can  ( 
I  day  B  leaves. 

s=-i-  X  i  =s  \\  days.  Ans. 

^       I         ^      ^ 

4 

11.  833*  is  a  perfect  square  ;  least  value  of  x  =  ( ). 

=  49  X  I7jr  =  17.  Ans. 

12.  The  length  cut  off  a  board  t\  feet  long,  19  inches  wide, 
s  o  that  area  of  part  remaining  is  4$^^  feet  =  ( ). 

=  5ift.-(|x|)ft.  =  2yt^An8. 


13.  Discount  on  ;f386  lis.  due  2}  years  hence  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum  simple  interest  =  ( — -), 

=        tV or  J£i.  or  ^A 

100  +  2^  X  5      '•'•^ 
orJ<* 


>  +  2^  X  5  '    112A" 

r  of  ^386  IIS.  =  ^42  19s.  Ans. 


14-     4-3-^  Jn  simplest  form  =  ( ). 

^y+V.85-H76_\g. 
V  -  V-     85-76       * 

=  17*.  Ans. 


Male  Candidates. 
FIRST    YEAR. 

"*  Arithmetic, 

f  TWO  hours  at%d  a  half  allowed  for  this  paper.) 

Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  ten  qttes- 
tioHSf  and  are  advised  to  answer  the  first. 

The  solution  must  be  given  at  such  length  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  examiner t  othenoise  the  answer  will  be  considered  of  no  value. 

I.  (a)  Empby  short  division  in  dividing  4103  bv  105,  taking 
the  factors  3,  5,  7,  and  explain  clearly  your  method  of  obtaining 
the  remainder. 

{b)  Show  that  the  rule  for  extracting  cube  root  in  arithmetic 
is  oased  on  the  algebraical  method.  Find  the  cube  root  of 
493039  to  illustrate  your  remarks. 

[c)  Define  prime  numbers^  proportion^  average^  par  of  ex* 
change^  discount,  with  examples. 

(</)  Give  rules  for  mental  solutions  in  the  following  cases : — 
(i)  to  multiply  by  625 ;  (2)  the  price  of  any  number  of  things 
at  2S.  id.  each ;  (3)  simple  interest  at  6}  per  cent  per  annum ; 
(4)  difi'erence  of  squares  of  two  consecutive  numbeik 


(a)         ["3  I  4103 
lo5S  5  I  1367-  2 


T273-2J'' 


39 

Quotient  s  39  and  8  remainder.  Reison  for  obtaining  the 
remainder.  After  dividing  the  given  number  by  3,  we  obtain 
1367  threes,  and  a  remainder  of  2  units. 

We  now  divide  1367  threes  by  5,  and  obtain  273  6fteens  and 
a  remainder  of  2  threes  or  6  units,  and  this  added  to  the  former 
remainder  of  2  units,  gives  a  remainder  of  8. 

As  there  is  no  remainder  from  dividing  273  fifteens  by  7,  the 
total  remainder  is  8. 

[Ji)   (a  +  ^)»  «  /!»  +  3  tf«^  +  3  a3»  +  b*; 

fl^  +  3a*^  +  3^  +  ^(«  +  * 


ja-\-b 


3«" 

+  (3  ^  +  ^)  ^ 
3  g^  ■!■  3  <?^  +  ^ 


3fl»^  +  3<i^  +  ^ 
3fl'^  +  3<^-*-  ^ 


49503$  (70  +  9 
343000       =  79 


210  +  9       14700 

=  219  X  9  =  197' 

16671 


150039 


The  ciphers  may  be  omitted  for  brevity,  and  the  process  will 
stand  thus  :— 

49503$  (79 
343 
219       147 
X  9  =  J97i 
16671 


{c)  A  prime  number  has  no  factors  but  itself  and  unity.  Thus, 
7,  19,  23  are  prime  numbers. 

When  the  measure  of  one  ratio  is  eaual  to  the  measure  of  another 
ratio,  the  four  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  proportion.  Thus,  the 
measures  of  the  ratios  4  to  9  and  8  to  18  are  both  of  them  ^, 
therefore  the  four  quantities  4,  9,  8,  and  18  are  said  to  be  in 
proportion. 
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The  average  or  mean  of  any  nnmber  of  given  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  is  that  quantity,  which  when  put  in  place  of  each  of 
the  given  quantities  makes  their  sum  the  same.  Hence,  to  find 
the  average  of  any  number  of  quantities,  we  divide  the  sum  of 
them  by  their  number. 

Thus,  the  average  of  3,  7,  and  8=»3  +  7  +  8-r3  =  i8  + 
3  =  6. 

The  relation  between  the  standard  coins  of  two  countries,  as 
dctennined  from  their  intrinsic  value,  is  called  the  nominal  rate 
of  exchange,  or  par  of  exchange. 

If  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  due  in  France,  be  made  bv 
sending  specie  there,  we  must  ascertain  how  many  francs  will 
be  given  ibr  a  sovereign  at  the  French  mint ;  and  this  is  deduced 
by  making  a  comparison  between  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
metals  composing  the  sovereign  and  the  standard  coin  of  France. 
The  result  is  found  to  be  25- 1 7  francs,  and  is  called  the  par  of 
exchange  between  the  two  countries. 

Discount  is  the  abatement  made  when  a  sum  of  money  is 
paid  before  it  is  due,  and  is  the  interest  of  the  present  worth  for 
the  given  time  at  the  given  rate. 

Thus  the  discount  on  £iOK  due  i  year  hence  at  5  per  cent,  is 
;f  5,  for  it  is  the  interest  on  ^  loq  (present  worth). 

(tO-(i)  6as  =  iW^. 
Rule.—K^^  0000,  and  divide  by  16. 

(a)  as.  Id.  =  /,Vo  =  ;f  A  =  £Vk' 

Rule, — Add  o,  and  divide  by  96 ;  answer  in  pounds. 


(3)  6J  percent,  =  £^  =  HSr>  -  iit- 

ICO 

Rule, — Take  -^^  of  the  principal. 


(4) 


a*  +  2fl  +  I  -  a' 


s  aa  4*  I 

=  (a  +  I)  +  fl. 

Rule.'—YxsA  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers. 


2.  A  m^tre  is  39*^708  inches  :  find  to  three  places  of  decimals 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  hectare,  which  is  10,000  square  mitres. 

3a8oo       3-a8o9  250 

No.  of  acres  =  5^:3  W  ?-  B^'S^^  XWW 
»      t44  X  9  X  H^4^ 
tS^  121 

=  3«809 
32809 
a95a8i 
a62472o 
65618 
98427 
1076430481 

250 

1089)3691  -0763025(3-471 
3178 
5»3o 
4^56 
7747 
7623 
1246 
T089 

=  2'47l....Ans. 

3.  The  rainfall  of  i  inch  per  sq.  yd.  weighs  46}  lbs. :  deter- 
mine (to  two  places  of  decimals)  the  error  in  the  statement  that 
per  acre  it  weighs  100  tons. 

Rainfall  per  acre  =  (46}  x  4840)  lbs. 

=  l8l2ii£i5tons 
224^ 

=  ??^tons 

244 
=s  ioi-oi...tons; 
/.  Error  =  i'Ol...ton8  too  little.  Ans, 


4.  Simplify  3tV  of  IIt  -^  7"  +  2,^  of  ,\of  ^  -  ^J^of  iji- 
3tV  of  Ht  -^  71  -t-  2,«ij  of  V3  of  A  -  tJu  of  \\\ 

=  J^x  S^*^  xi+mx-3,x JL- J-x  |i. 
3  7  ^        4  2       12 

=  A:  +  vto  -  A 
=  40  +  9-35 
840 

=  A.  Ans. 


18-7  -04 

5.  Find  the  value  of -^rr^  of;f2  12s.  -  :^  of  jf  16  12?. 

express  the  result  as  a  decimal  of  ;^890. 

Value  =  —7  oil%  I2S.   -  ^  of  £16  I2t. 
-204      **  ^ 

275 

=  /t^  X  5?  -  «?  X  !«^  X  a^w 
\  5tf54       I      9^      «3       I ; 

3 
=   /'4300  _  332oo\  ^ 

^  43900-  33200, 
9 

«  ?22?. 
9 

97^  ^  ^ . 

9  89^  X  2«i 

=    97 
1602 
Decimal  s  1602)  9700  (1060549 
9iSi3 


and 


Fraction 


X 


8010 
7900 
6408 
14920 
I44I8 
502 

=s   'o6o549...Ans. 

6.  Forty-two  pounds  of  Assam  tea  are  mixed  with  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  Darjeeling  tea ;  how  tnuch  Assam  must  be  added 
in  order  that,  in  the  new  mixture,  for 'every  17  lbs.  Assam  there 
may  be  9  lbs.  Darjeeling  ? 

9  lbs.  Darjeeling  require  17  lbs.  Assam, 

8 

4A  '7  ^  ^H  lbs.  Assam. 

9 
3 
sr  ifA  lbs.  Assam, 

/.  Quantity  of  Assam  to  be  added  s  (45!  -  42)  lbs. 

=  3\  lbs.  Ans. 

7.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  separately  in  12  and  16 
days  respectively ;  they  work  together  at  it  for  3  days,  when  A 
leaves,  but  B  continues,  and  after  2  days  is  joined  by  C,  and 

In  what  time  would  C  do  it 


they  finish  it  together  in  3  days, 
alone  ? 


Part  done  by  C  in  3  days  «   i  -  (iV  X  3  +  t»» 
=   I  -   (*  +  i) 

Part  done  by  C  in  i  day  =  ^, 

.'.  C  could  do  the  work  alone  in  la  da; 


x8) 


Ans. 

8.    At  a  game  of  skill  A  can  give  6  20  in  100,  B  can  give  C 
15  in  100.     How  many  can  A  give^C  ? 


A  can  get  ico  while  B  gets  80, 
85, 

17        4 
8SX»> 

1H^ 


80 


C 
C 


=  68, 
A  can  get  100  while  C  gets  68, 

/.  A  can  give  C  12  in  loa     Ans, 
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9.  Find  the  square  root  of  7i|l|  j. 

mm 

3-  88209  X  y  +  79762 
88209 

6^7424(835  S8io^(297 

64  4 


163 

% 

49  482 
441 

166s 

8325 
8325 

587  4109 
4109 

.  Square  root  =  J^^ 

=  2U\.    Ans. 

10.  A  man  stakes  his  property  in  four  successive  ventures. 
In  the  first  he  loses  40' per  cent ;  in  each  of  the  others  he  gains 
20  per  cent.     What  percentage  of  profit  remains  on  his  outlay  ? 

100 
40 
60 

20  7,    =    t   =    ][2 

72 

i  =  nil 

86-4 
t  =   1728 
loygg 
/.  Percentage  of  profit  =  3*68. 

=  ^     Ans. 


II.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £466  13s.  4d.  for  6  years  at 
.4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  discount  on  ^■578  133.  4d.,  due 
6  years  hence  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Why  are  the  two 
results  identical? 

£    3.  d. 
466  13   4 

6 

2800    o    o 
4 

£ti2'm 

£ 
31 


/.  Interest  =  ;f  112. 
£  8.  d.      £ 

578  13  4  ::  XH  5  Discount. 
6       6 


13472 

;(flI2 


0  o 


/.  Discount  =  /'112. 

NoU. — The  two  results  are  identical,  as  (^^578  13s.  4d.  — 
;^II2)  or  £^66  13s.  4d.  is  the  present  worth  of  £K,^S  13s.  4d., 
and  the  discount  is  the  interest  on  the  present  worth. 

12.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  ;£'i3,022  2s.  in  three 
years  at  comoound  interest,  the  interest  for  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
years  being  6,  5,  4  per  cent  respectively  ? 

£ 
106 

,      5-3 


III-3 

4-452 
115752 


£ 
13,022-1 


£ 
100 


Principal, 

=  "5752)1302210000(11,250 
115752 
144690 
"5752 
289380 
231504 
57876b 
578760 

/.  Sum  g  ;Ci  1,250.  Ans. 


13.  A  ^man  sells  ;f39»30O  four  per  c^t.  stock  at  132,  and 
invests  the  proceeds  in  stock,  paying  2}  per  cent.,  whereby  bis 
income  was  diminished  by  i^i20  per  annum;  find  the  price  he 
paid  for  the  latter  stock.     (Neglect  brokerage.) 

Income  in  ist  case  =  47o  on  ;£'39,300 
,    .     =;f  1,572; 
„        and  „     =  >f  1,572  -  ;ti20 

=  £lf^S^\ 

Stock  in  2nd  case    s=  >f  1*452  X 


=    ;f  1,452    X    W 
=   ;f  132    X    400 

=  /:52,8oo; 


.*.  Price  of  stock  in  2nd  case    =  tBX  X  3?^ 
=  92J.  Ans. 


Female  Candidates. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. 

(Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper.) 

No  Candidate  is  permitted  to  answer  more  than  ten  questions. 

The  solution  must  be  given  at  such  length  as  to  make  the 
method  of  working  intelligible  to  the  Examinsr,  otherwise  the 
answer  will  be  considered  of  no  value. 

I.  Our  19,332  miles  of  railways  earned  in  one  year 
;^66,6i 5,377.  Find  (in  pounds  only)  the  receipts  per  mile. 
How  would  you  show  Standard  III.  children  the  approximate 
answer  to  be  expected  to  such  a  problem?  Illustrate  your 
answer. 

£        £ 
19,332^66,61^.377(3,445 

57996 

"86193 

77328 

88657 

77328_ 
I I 3297 

96660 

16637 


The  remainder  is  16  thousand  and  the  divisor  is  19  thousand, 
so  that  it  would  go  nearly  6  times  instead  of  5  times,  that  is,  if 
the  amount  were  3  thousand  pounds  more  the  quotient  would 
be  one  more. 

.',  The  approximate  answer  is  j$'3,j46. 

2.  In  working  a  proportion  sum  by  the  method  of  unity,  the 
logical  method  is  first  to  perform  the  division,  and  afterward 
the  multiplication.  But  in  practice  it  is  often  more  convenient 
to  multiply  first  and  then  divide.  Take  the  foltowing  problem, 
find  the  result  by  both  nfethods,  and  explain  as  to  a  class  of 
children  which  method  you  would  prefer,  and  why  ; — 

If  17  articles  cost  3s.  6d.,  what  will  265  articles  cost  ? 

If  17  articles  cost  3s.  6d., 

I  article  costs  ^^  ^'.* 
17 
.-.  265  articles  would  cost  3«'  6d.  x  265 

17 
First  method  =  (3s.  6d.  -r-  17)  x  265 
=  (42d.  -4-  17)  X  265 
=  2/7d.  X  265 
=  (265  X  2)d.  +  ?&  X  8. 


=  53od.  +  *}»od. 
==  53od.  +  I24f^d. 
=  654H<i- 

=  54s.  e\^d. 

=  £2  14s-  6nd.  Ans 


17 
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Second  Method  =  (38.  6d.  x  265)  ■>•  17 
=  (795s.  +  132*3.)  +  17 
=  927s.  6d.  -7-  17 
=  54s.  6Hd. 
=  £^  14s.  6^d.  Ans. 

Note, — ^When  the  division  can  be  perfonned  exactly,  the  first 
method  is  more  convenient.  But  when  (as  in  this  case)  there  is 
a  remainder,  the  second  method  is  preferable,  as  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  fraction  is  avoided. 


3.  In  a  mixed  school  with  400  names  on  the  rolls,  the  boys 
made  69,435  attendances  and  the  girls  65,783  at  419  openings 
of  the  school ;  find — 

(a)  The  average  attendance  of  each  sex  ;*  and 

{b)  The  average  number  of  attendances  made  by  each  child. 


419)65.783(157 
419 
23«8 
2095 

2933 
2933 

Average  attendance  of  bojrs  =   165  7 1  . 


girls  =  l^  . 


{h,) 


69.435 
65,783 


4»oo  I  I352>'8    =  Total  attendances. 

338*045=  Average  number  of 
attendances  made  by 
each  child. 

4.  Express  as  the  fraction  of  a  ton  : 
t  of  J  of  a  cwt.  +  ij^  of  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  -  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs. 
Fraction 

^^  of  f  cwt.  +  A  of  '5  cwt.  3  qrs.  -3  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs. 
I  ton. 


fixlxA+   9    x63_    ,4j\q^ 
A5       4       I       20       1  ^/^ 


8oqrs» 

-l±JWjZ_V 

80 
_  24  +  567  -  290 

80  X  20 
4=  f^     Ans. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  paper  27  inches  wide  for  a  room  14  ft.  6  in. 
by  12  ft.  6  ins.,  and  8 It.  m  height  from  skirting  board  to  cornice, 
at  9d.  per  piece  of  12  yards,  allowing  a  foot  fcr  waste  to  match 
the  pattern  in  every  length  cut. 

Perimeter  of  room  =  (14J  +  12 J)  ft.  x  2 

=  27  ft.  X  2 

=  54  ft.; 
No.  of  lengths  of  paper  required  =  54  ft.  -7-  27  in, 

=  24; 
Quantity  of  paper  required  =  (24  x  9)  ft,  J 

=s  72  yds. ; 
.'.  Cost  of  paper  =  [(72  •*■  12)  x  9]d. 
=  54d. 
?s  48.  6d.  Ans, 

VO«L.  VIIL 


6.  Two  boys  earn  each  one-fifth  of  their  father's  wages,  their 
three  sisters  earn  each  one-sixth  of  his  wages,  and  their  mother 
earns  half  as  much  as  each  of  her  boys.  The  total  earnings  of  the 
family  for  52  weeks  amount  to  ;f  104.  Find  the  weekly  earnings 
of  each  member. 

Weekly  earnings  of  family  =  £\o\  -5-52 
Father's  wages  X(i-i-lX2  +  JX3+iV) 
„       X  (I  -*-  J  +  i  +  iW 

^  IO  +  4  +  5+J 
"        *'        ^  ^ 

ff        >i        X  jti 


=  42; 


Each  son's  wages 
Each  daughter  s  wages 
Mother's  wages 


=  42-^2=;^!'; 
=  iofjCl  =  4S.  ; 
=  iof/i  =3s.  4d.  ; 

=1  J  of  4s.  =  2S. 


7.  How  many  revoln|ions  in  a  minute  will  be  made  by  a  car- 
riage-wheel 4'55  feet  iii  diameter,  when  the  carriage  is  going  at 
the  rate  of  10*4  miles  in  1*25  hours?  (Take  ^^  as  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter. ) 

Circumference  of  wheel  =  (4*55  X  V)  ft* 
=  (-65  X  22)  ft.  ; 

Distance  travelled  per  minute  =  121±E^ 
"  I  25  X  60 


-    '0'4 


^io:4_xj52^ 

5 
16         16 

,'.  No,  of  revolutions  p6r  minute   =--SJLiL32? 
^  5  X  '^  X  % 

=  51-2.  Ans. 
i 

8.  A  is  2'6  times  as  old  as  B  ;  B  is  '9  times  as  C ;  C  is  20 
years  old  :  find  A's  age. 

A's  age  =  2  ^  of  '9  of  20  years 
=  2|  of  ^J^  of  20  years 

=  48  years.  Ans. 

9.  A  square  pond,  whose  side  is  75  feet,  is  begirt  with  a  path 
2^  yards  broad.  Find  the  cost  of  asphalting  this  path  at  9d. 
per  square  yard. 

Area  of  path  =  (25  +  2 J)  yds.  X  2J  yds  X  4 
s=  (27J  X  10)  sq.  yds.      * 
=  275  s<^.  yds. ; 
.•.  Cost  of  asphalting  =  (275  x  9)d. 
=  (825  4-  4)s. 

=  2^10  6s.  3d.  Ans. 

10.  What  sum  must  be  added  to  -ft  of  \\  of  ^  of  £2  to 
make  up  los,  ? 

Sum  =  103,  -  A  of  44  of  A  of  £2 
2  3 

=   los. ^iJp5-s. 

2   X   >|l^   X   3 

2 

=  los.  —  f  fs. 
=  los.  —  4$.  7d. 
=  5s.  5d.  Ans, 

1 1.  How  do  you  know  at  first  sight  whether  a  nu|pber  is  or  is 
not  divisible  by  3,  by  4,  bv  5,  by  6,  by  8,  by  9,  and  by  10 
respectively  ?    Give  examples. 

A  number  is  divisible  : — 

By  3,  when  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  3,  as  528. 
5  +  2-f8s=  15,  and  this  is  divisible  by  3. 

By  4,  when  the  last  two  digits  are  divisible  by  4,  as  528. 
28  is  divisible  by  4. 

By  5,  when  the  last  digit  is  5  or  o,  as  385  and  36a 

'By  6,  when  the  number  is  even  and  the  sum  of  its  digits  is 
divisible  by  3,  as  528. 

TT 
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By  8,  when  the  last  three  digits  are  divisible  by  8,  as  59i5*^» 
528  is  divisible  by  8. 

By  9,  when  the  sum  of  its  digiu  is  divisible  by  9,  as  4,887. 
^4.g  +  S  +  7  =  27,  and  this  is  divisible  by  9. 

By  10,  when  the  last  digit  is  o. 

12.  On  New  Year's  Day  the  population  of  a  town  was  18,500. 
.The  death  rate  was  20  per  1,000,  and  the  birth  rate  26  per 

1,000 :  120  people  moved  into  the  town,  and  46  left  it  dunng 
the  year.     Find  the  percentage  of  increase  at  the  year's  end. 
Increase  in  population — 

«  l8'5  X  (26  -  20)  +  120  -  46 
a  185  X  6  +  74 
ta  III  +  74 
*  185 ; 
/.  Percentage  of  increase  =  185  x  Ti?8a 
s=  I.    Ans. 

13.  Explain,  as  to  a  class  of  scholars,  the  reason  for  inverting 
the  divisor,  in  division  of  fractions. 

Simplify — 

^^  +  iVA. 


4  + 


Suppose  we  have  to  divide  5  by  |. 
No.  of  thirds  in  5  =  15,  ^ 

15  -J-  a  =  V  or  Ik- 

Thus,  5  -M  *=  5-^  =  V  =  7i. 

Again,  suppose  we  have  to  divide  |  by  J. 
I  -V-  2  =  A ;  but  this  result  is  3  times  too  small,  as  we  have 
to  divide  by  the  third  part  of  2. 

.'.  Quotient  =  5_21-3  =  \\  or  i,*^. 

Thus,  ♦  -^  I  =  ♦  X  f  =  i*  =  i,*^. 
Whence  the  rule  :— To  divide  by  a  fraction,  invert  the  divisor 
and  multiply. 

3  -  A 


+  ^s 


4  + 


I  -  A 


4  + 


+  A 


««  +  A 

70 


't 


Ans. 


14.  What  sum  of  money  put  out  to  simple  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  will  amount  in  3}  years  to  ;^i,6i6  2s.  8d.  ? 
Amount  of  £100  for  the  time  =  £iQO  +  ;f  (3}  X  4) 

i         £     ^^.      £ 
.*.  ttS  :  I»6i6  3  8  ::  "^  :  Principal. 

23 20        20 

)32,322  13  A{h^S£ 
'23 
93 

Q2 
122 

7 

153(6*. 
138 

12 

i84(8d. 
I  8a 


Sum  =3  ^1,405  €8.  8d.  Ans. 
(To  be  continued^) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

I. — Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Locke* 

The  philosopher  Locke  was  born  at  Pensford,  near 
Bristol,  in  the  year  1632.  His  father  was  a  iaNv>er 
who  took  the  part  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  civil 
strife  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  His  son  John 
entered  Westminster  School  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  remained  until  1651.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  Christ  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1655,  After  taking  his  Master's 
degree,  he  went  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Berlin,  but 
returned  the  following  year  (1665)  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  upon  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which, 
with  virtue,  he  considered  the  highest  goal  to  which  a 
man  could  attain.  His  studies  partook  of  the  nature 
of  investigations  in  Natural  Science,  a  branch  of 
learning  which  at  this  time  underwent  a  remarkable 
development,  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Boyle 
and  the  genius  of  Newton.  Locke  began  to  prepare 
himself  by  his  scientific  pursuits  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  a  chance  meeting  between  the  young 
philosopher  and  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  resulted 
in  Locke  becoming  a  member  of  the  nobleman's  family 
as  medical  adviser,  tutor,  and  friend.  He  shared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  political*  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  his  patron  ;  at  one  time  he  is  a  State  Secretary  under 
his  chief  as  Lord  Chancellor ;  at  another  time  an  exile 
on  the  Continent,  fearful  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign,  though  never  a  sharer  in  political  crime. 
It  was  during  these  periods  of  withdrawal  from  public 
work  and  care  that  his  powerful  mind  found  opportu- 
nity for  gaining  that  knowledge  and  exercising  that 
thought,  which  combined  to  yield,  in  his  later  days,  the 
writings  upon  philosophy  and  education  which  have 
raised  his  name  to  universal  and  lasting  renown. 

Whilst  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  his  private 
secretary,  Locke  undertook  the  direction  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  earl's  son  and  grandson.  It  was 
chiefly,  however,  with  the  latter  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  into  actual  practice  the  plans 
which  are  found  in  the  *  Thoughts  on  Education.' 
These  were  first  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  Mr.  Clarke,  a  friend  living  near  Taunton,  who  had 
sent  a  request  to  Locke,  then  an  exile  in  Holland,  that 
he  would  furnish  advice  upon  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  his  son.  A  few  years  later,  in  1693,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  a  Mr.  William  Molyneux,  Locke  was 
persuaded  to  collect  the  letters  and  publish  them. 
This  was  done  without  the  letters  undergoing  a  thorough 
revision,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  lack  of  sty  e 
and  completeness  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  vey 
frequent  and  wearisome  repetition  of  some  of  its 
parts. 

With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Locke  fc  It 
at  liberty  to  make  England  again  his  home.  In  i6f  o 
he  published  his  great  philosophical  work,  *Tie 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding. '  Although  pressed  by 
his  sovereign  to  become  ambassador  to  one  or  other 
of  the  continental  courts,  Locke's  ^health  was  such  tl  at 
he  did  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  honours  a.  id 
responsibilities  of  office.      He  chose  rather  to  speid 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  country  life.  He  retired  to  the  abode 
of  Sir  Francis  iind  Lady  Masham  at  Gates,  near 
^  Chipping  Ongar,  in  Essex,  where  he  found  opportu- 
nity for  another  trial  of  his  educational  plans.  Frank 
Masham,  a  child  of  four,  was  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  which  was  attended,  in  his  case,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  After  fifteen  years  of  life, 
made  happy  by  the  society  and  generosity  of  hisfriends 
at  Oates,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  his  literary 
work,  Locke  died  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age. 

In  matters  relating  to  education  Locke  was  not  a 
mere  theorist.  He  gained  his  knowledge  largely  in 
the  region  of  actual  experience  and  work.  His  o?ni 
formal  education  at  Westminster  and  at  Oxford 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  but  the 
book-learning  at  the  former,  and  the  lecturing,  the 
disputations  and  the  declamations  at  the  latter,  did  not 
furnish  the  philosopher  with  the  plans  of  education 
which  he  afterwards  formulated.  The  memory  of  his 
own  school  and  college  days  presented  to  his  mind 
the  form  of  exercise  which,  in  practice,  as  tutor  and 
adviser,  he  sought,  for  the  most  part,  to  avoid.  Locke, 
however,  formed  an  excellent  habit,  whilst  at  Oxford, 
for  his  own  assistance  in  testing  and  confirming  the 
knowledge  he  acquired.  He  says :  *•  I  have  often  had 
experience  that  a  man  cannot  well  judge  of  his  own 
notions  till,  either  by  setting  them  down  on  paper,  or 
in  discoursing  them  to  a  friend,  he  has  drawn  them 
out  and,  as  it  were,  spread  them  fairly  before  himself.' 

The  power  which  Locke  possessed  of  analysing 
knowledge  into  its  mental  elements,  and  the  relations 
these  bore  to  each  other  in  the  process  of  acquisition, 
induced  in  him  a  strong  dislike  to  the  classical  train- 
ing and  dogmatic  instruction  of  his  day.     He  says : — 
'  I  can  no  more  know  anything  by  another  man's 
understanding  than  I  can  see  by  another  man's 
eyes.    So  much  I  know,  so  much  truth  I  have 
got ;  so  far  I  am  in  the  right,  as  I  do  really  know 
myself;  whatever  other  men  have,  it  is  in  their 
possession — it  belongs  not  to  me,  nor  can  be 
communicated  to  me  but  by  making  me  alike 
knowing ;  it  is  a  treasure  that  cannot  be  lent  or 
made  over.' 

This  determination  to  accept  for  knowledge  only 
that  which  his  judgment  approved  and  his  reason  con- 
firmed, led  Locke  to  caution  his  student  against 
mistaking  the  existence  of  words  and  phrases  in  the 
memory  for  real  knowledge.     He  says : — 

'  Words  are  of  no  value  nor  use  but  as  they  are  the 
signs  of  things ;.  when  they  stand  for  nothing  they 
are  less  than  cyphers,  for  instead  of  augmenting 
the  value  of  those  they  are  joined  with,  they 
lessen  it,  and  make  it  nothing ;  and  where  they 
have  not  a  clear,  distinct  signification,  they  are 
like  unusual  or  ill-made  figures,  that  confound 
our  meaning.' — (Locke's  Essay  '  Of  Study.') 
'  Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so  it  is  madness  to 
persuade  ourselves  we  do  so  by  another  man's 
eyes,  let  him  use  ever  so  many  words  to  tell  us 
that  what  he  asserts  is  very  visible.  Till  we  our- 
selves see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by 
our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as  before,  let  us 
believe  any  learned  author  as  much  as  we  will.' 
(Locke  on  the  Understanding.) 


With  the  following  quotation  from  the  essay  '  Of 
Study,'  we  must  be  content  in  our  review  of  a  few  of 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  which  guided  Locke  in  his 
plans  for  early  education. 

'  I  will  only  say  this  one  thing  concerning  books, 
that  however  it  has  got  its  name,  yet  converse  with 
books  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  part  of 
study :  there  are  two  others  that  ought  to  be  joined 
with  it,  each  whereof  contributes  their  share  taour 
improvement  in  knowledge  ;  and  those  are  medi- 
tation and  discourse.  Reading,  methinks,  is  but  - 
collecting  the  rough  material,  amongst  which  a 
great  de^  must  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Medi- 
tation is,  as  it  were,  choosing  and  fitting  the 
materials  .  •  •  and  raising  the  building ;  and 
discourse  with  a  friend  (for  wrangling  in  a  dispute 
is  of  little  use)  is,  as  it  were,  surveying  the  struc- 
ture»  walking  in  the  rooms,  and  observing  the 
symmetry  and  agreement  of  its  parts,  taking  notice 
of  the  solidity  or  defects  of  the  works,  and  the 
best  way  to  find  out  and  correct  what  is  amiss ; 
besides  that,  it  helps  often  to  discover  truths,  and 
fix  them  in  our  minds  as  either  of  the  other  two.' 

Leaving  Locke's  adverse  criticism  of  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  his 
day,  and  turning  to  the  plan  of  instruction  which  he 
would  substitute  for  it,  we  find  the  following  general 
conditions  of  learning  prominently  set  forth : — 

I.  The  scheme  of  instruction  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  plan  Locke  would  advise  for  the  educa- 
tion of  an  English  gentleman.  Hence  a  private  tutor 
is  essential,  who '  is  to  fashion  the  carriage  and  form  the 
mind ;  to  settle  in  his  pupil  good  habits  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  wisdom;  to  give  him  vigour, 
activity  and  industry ;  to  teach  him  application,  and 
accustom  him  to  take  pains,  and  to  give  him  some  little 
taste  of  what  his  own  industry  must  perfect.'  The 
'Public  School'  is  not  considered  a  suitable  place  for 
the  training  of  a  gentleman.  '  What  qualities,'  says 
Locke, '  are  ordinarily  to  be  got  from  such  a  troop  of 
playfellows,  as  schools  usually  assemble  together  from 
parents  of  all  kinds,  that  a  father  should  so  much 
covet,  is  hard  to  divine. 

a.  The  course  of  study  which  I^ocke  proposes  is  not 
arranged  in  view  of  the  value  of  each  subject  as  & 
means  of  mental  discijpline,  sO  much  .as  for  the  prac- 
tical value  each  acquisition  possesses  for  the  purposes 
of  life  and  good  society. 
{a)  Reading  is  to  follow  speech.    '  When  he  can 
talk  it  is  time  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  read. 
.    •    •    Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be  never 
made  as  a  business  to  him,  nor  the  look  on  it  as 
a  task.' 
{b)  Writing  is  to  be  taught  when  English  can  be 
read  well,  and  '  when  he  (the  pupil)  can  write  well 
and  quick  it  may  be  convenient  to  improve  the 
use  of  it  further  in  drawing.' 
{c)  ^ Latin,'   says  Locke,    'I  look  upon  as  abso- 
lutely necessisuy  to  a  gentleman,  and,  indeed, 
custom  which  prevails  over  everything  has  made 
it  so  much  a  part  of  education  that  even  those 
children  are  whipped  to  it,  and  made  spend  many 
hours  of  their  precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin^ 
who,  after  they  are  gone  from  school  are  never  to 
have  more  to  do  widi  it  as  long  as  they  live.' 
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(//)  *  Because  French  is  a  living  language,  and  to 
be  used  more  in  speaking,  that  should  be  first 
learned,  that  the  yet  pliant  organs  of  speech  may 
be  accustomed  to  a  due  formation  of  those  sounds, 
and  beget  the  habit  of  pronouncing  French  well.' 

{e)  English  as  a  subject  of  study  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Locke.  He  says,  *  Since  it  is  English 
that  an  English  gentleman  will  have  constant  use 
of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate 
and  wherein  most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish 
and  perfect  his  style.' 

(/■)  Geography  is  recommended  for  early  school 
days  whilst  the  memory  is  most  active.  The 
study  is  to  begin  with  positions  in  and  around 
the  home,  followed  by  learning  the  positions  and 
names  of  countries  on  a  map;  and  completed  by 

.  a  study  of  the  globe,  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the 
planetary  system. 

(^)  History  is  highly  valued  for  the  instruction  it 
yields,  and  the  delight  which  the  study  affords. 
Locke  recommends  a  course  of  general  chro- 
nology followed  by  Latin  history,  before  the 
pupil  begins  the  history  of  his  own  country.. 

(A)  Correct  speech  is  held  to  be  acquired  not  by 
the  observance  of  rules  so  much  as  by  gaining 
sound  and  full  knowledge,  and  by  reading  the 
best  authors,  Locke  says,  *I  have  seldom  or 
never  observed  any  one  to  get  the  skill  of  reason- 
ing well,  or  speaking  handsomely  by  studying 
those  rules  which  pretend  to  teach  it.*  'Make 
children,'  he  says,  *  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
it,  often  tell  a  story  of  any  kind  they  know ;  and 
correct  at  first  the  most  remarkable  fault  they  are 
guilty  of  in  their  way  of  putting  it  together.* 

(/)  Respecting  Science,  Locke  *  would  not  deter 
any  one  from  the  study  of  nature,  because  all  the 
knowledge  we  have,  or  possibly  can  have  of  it, 
cannot  be  brought  into  a  Science.' 

(y)  *  Arithmetic  is  the  easiest,  and  consequently  the 
first  sort  of  abstract  reasoning  which  the  mind 
commonly  bears,  and  is  of  so  general  use  in  all 
parts  of  life  and  business  that  scarce  anything  is 
to  be  done  without  it.' 

3.  Learning  is  subordinate  to  the  formation  of  habits 
and  character.  *As  years  increase,'  says  Locke, 
'  liberty  must  come  with  them  ;  and  in  a  great  many 
things  he  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  since 
there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  except 
what  you  have*  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciple and  established  habits,  which  is  the  best  and 
surest,  and  therefore  most  to  be  taken  care  of^ 

4.  Every  subject  of  study  is  to  be  carefully  gra- 
duated. *  In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  instruction, 
great  care  must  be  taken  with  children  to  begin  with 
Siat  which  is  plain  and  simple,  and  to  teach  them  as 
little  as  can  be  at  once,  and  settle  that  well  in  their 
heads  before  you  proceed  to  the  next.' 

5.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  to  be  inculcated. 
*  His  tutor  should  remember  that  his  business  is  not 
so  much  to  teach  him  all  that  is  knowable,  as  to  raise 
in  him  a  love  and  esteem  of  knowledge.' 

6.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Locke  was  a  physician,  and,  as  such,  in  charge  of  a  youth 
of  weak  frame,  he  enjoins  anumber  of  physical  exercises 
for  the  hardening  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  These, 
together  with  the  chapters  upon  discipline,  and  the 
formation  of  habits  and  character,  do  not  enter  into  the 
course  prescribed  for  this  year's  study.    The  chapters 


140  to  190  (inclusive)  of  the  work  *  Some  Thoughts 
concerning  Education '  will  be  taken  in  successive 
numbers  of  this  journal,  with  explahation  necessary 
for  the  complete  preparation  of  the  subject. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Grammar,  Part  IV.  and  Complete ;  Inorganic  Chemistry 

{Humboldt  Sextott). 
CuRWEN  &  Sons.— The  Musical  Herald,  January ;  Music  :— 

Nursery  Toy  March  {Clafwill  ^  Deane)\  School  Cantata — 

Les  francs  Chasseurs  ( T,  Mee  Paitison), 
Deacon,  G.  W.,  &  Co.— Physiography  {E.  Hull,  Af,A.), 
Fisher  Unwin,  T. — The  Century  Magazine,  February. 
Heyv^'OOD,    John. — Outline   of  English    Literature    (y.    C 

IVright.) 
HouLSTON  &  Sons.— The  'Beautiful  Valley*  Series  of  Sermons 

to  Children,  Nos.  9  and  10  (Kev.  T.  Bruster). 
Longmans    &    Co. — Longmans*    Junior     School    Grammar 

(A  Salmon)  \    Longtnans*   School  Arithmetic  {^Marshall 

&>  Wehford), 
Macmillan  &  Co. — Easy  Arithmetical  Examples  for  Beginners 

{Bradshaw), 
Nelson,  T.,  &  Sons.— The  Royal  Arithmetic  Test  Books, 

Standards  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
Relfe  Bros.— The  Theory  of  Perspective  (F,  Harris), 
Skerry  &  Co.— Practical  Papers  in  Higher  Arithmetic  (Skerry), 
Whittaker  &  Co. — French  Grammar  {Barr^re) ;  Whittaker's 

Modern    French    Authors :— Victor    Hugo's    Bug   Jargal 

\BoYelU) ;  Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivemaise  {BoielU), 


The  Century  Readers  Home  Lesson  Books. 
Nos.  L,  11.  and  III.  London :  Blackie  and 
Son. 

In  these  Home  Lesson  Books  will  be  found  such  por- 
tions of  the  Century  Readers  as  need  to  be  learnt — the 
spelling  lessons,  the  dictation  exercises,  the  poems  for 
recitation,  the  verbal  explanations,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  Grammar.  By  the  use  of  such  hand  books 
children  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  buying  the  reading- 
books,  and  the  latter,  being  kept  for  use  in  class,  may  be 
spared  much  wear  and  tear. 

The  Century  Readers :  No.  IV.  London : 
Blackie  and  Son. 

This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  series  lately  com- 
mended in  these  columns  for  the  freshness  of  the  matter, 
the  careful  graduation  of  the  lessons,  and  the  general 
attractiveness  of  appearance.  The  present  volume  is 
marked  by  similar  merits  in  ec[ual  degree.  Some  of  the 
lessons  are  inserted  by  permission  of  the  Editors  of  '  The 
Boys*  Own  Paper  *  and  *  The  Girls*  Own  Paper' ;  and  the 
romantic  story  of  Robin  Hood  occupies  twelve  chapters. 
A  good  selection  of  short  poems  is  given,  those  near  the 
end  of  the  book  being  specially  suitable  for  recitation. 
There  are  many  exercises  in  spelling,  dictation,  and 
grammar.  The  books  are  well-printed,  well-illustrated,- 
and  neatly  bound 
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Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Play  of  Macbeth. 

By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  London :  George  Bell 
and  Sons. 

The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  likely  in  the  course  of  this 
year  to  become  very  familiar  to  many  persons.  Not  only 
is  it  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  for  prepara- 
tion by  students  in  training  colleges,  and  by  other 
examining  authorities  for  other  students,  but  it  is  specially 
brought  bcfpre  the  general  public  in  its  revival  on  a  grand 
scale  by  the  most  celebrated  of  living  actors.  The  little 
book  before  us  does  not  contain  the  text  of  the  play,  but 
forms  an  admirable  companion  to  any  edition, ^nd  affords 
every  kind  of  help  the  student  is  likely  to  need.  The 
introduction  contains  a  striking  criticism  on  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  play ;  and  the  ^  summary  of  the  tragedy 
scene  by  scene '  constitutes  a  valuable  running  commentary 
on  the  progress  of  the  action.  Professor  Skeat,  Dr. 
Abbott,  Dr.  Morris  and  other  authorities  have  evidently 
been  largely  consulted  in  the  construction  of  the  notes, 
which  deal  with  the  verbal  difficulties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  A  series  of  eleven  appendices  treat  separately 
and  fully  such  subjects  as  the  Prosody  of  the  play,  the 
Grammar,  Allusions,  Anachronisms,  Simile  and  Metaphor, 
and  others,  concluding  with  more  than  forty  examination 
questions. 

Elsa  and  the  Imprisoned  Fairy.  A  Cantata 
for  Juvenile  Voices.  By  J.  G.  Bettany  and 
T.  Murby.    London :    Thomas  Murby. 

If  we  mistake  not,  this  is,  musically,  the  most  preten- 
tious and  at  the  same  time  the  most  successful  work  of 
the  kind  that  Mr.  Murby  has  yet  produced. 

It  may  be  pjerformed  simply  as  a  musical  work  by 
young  people  in  ordinafjr  evening  dress,  or  with  the 
effects  of  action,  costume,  and  scenery.  If  the  latter 
method  be  preferred,  full  directions  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

The  music  throughout  is  'singable';  and  good  straight- 
forward melodies,  always  effective,  and  often  exceedingly 
bright  and  tuneful,  sustain  the  interest  from  the  outset  to 
the  close. 

The  printing  and  general  'get  up'  are  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  book  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
typographical  errors  which  so  often  disfigure  a  new  work 
and  frustrate  the  composer's  intention. 

The  only  slip  of  the  kind  which  we  notice  occurs  on 
page  27,  2nd  score,  3rd  bar,  where  there  are  some  rather 
objectionable  consecutive  5ths  between  the  bass  and  the 
melody. 

Royal  Arithmetic  Test  Book.  Standards  III.— 
VIL  London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  Nelson  and 
Sons. 

These  are  little  penny  books  each  containing  forty- 
eight  examination  tests,  of  four  sums  each  in  Arithmetic. 
The  examples  are  practical  and  fairly  within  the  capacity 
of  the  average  scholar. 

(a).  Royal  Object  Lesson  Sheets, 
(b).  Jloyal  Object  Lesson  Reader. 
(c).    Royal  Notes  of  Lessons. 

London  and  Edinburgh :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

This  eminent  publishing  firm  is  continually  bringing 
out  something  new  for  use  in  our  elementary  schools. 
One  of  its  latest  efforts  is  in  furnishing  the  above  series 
for  use  in  Infant  Schools.  The  Object  Lesson  Sheets  (a) 
are  forty  in  number,  bound  in  cloth,  of  large  size,  and 
faced  on  both  sides.  The  lessons  on  the  sheets  are  eighty 
in  number,  are  printed  in  bold  type  which  can  be  seen 
without  effort  by  a  very  large  class.  They  are  very  well 
chosen  and  contain  a  large  stock  of  words  of  one  syllable, 
and  easy  diss)rnables.  Each  card  contains  two  chromo 
lithographed  pictures  the  subjects  of  which  form  the  bases 
of  the  lessons. 


Along  with  the  sheets  a  reader  (b),  page  for  page  with 
the  sheets,  and  with  similar  pictures  in  black  and  white  is 
published,  while  for  the  use  of  teachers  a  shilling  book 
containing  the  Reader  and  notes  for  250  object  lessons 
completes  the  series.  The  teacher  will  be  hard  to  please 
who  cannot  find  among  these  sufficiently  varied  material 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  inspector.  Certainly  child* 
ren  who  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  a  school  where 
they  are  used  cannot  leave  without  intelligence  developed 
and  knowledge  of  common  things  increased.  We  should 
advise  infant  teachers  on  the  look  out  for  something  new 
to  see  these  publications. 

Matriculation  Directory,  No.  4.     Cambridge: 
The  University  Correspondence  College  Office. 

This  volume  of  the  Tutorial  Series  has  now  gro^vn  into 
a  book  of  132  pages.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  reading  suitable 
for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination 
of  the  London  University.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
useful  information.  Books  for  the  various  subjects  are 
recommended,  and  the  parts  selected  which  are  essential 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  special  subjects  for  January 
and  June,  1889,  are  inserted,  and  all  the  papers  set  in 
June,  1888,  In  the  shilling  edition  before  us  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  given  in  full.  A  cheaper  edition  is 
published  without  them.  Students  who  are  depending 
mainly  upon  their  own  efforts  would  find  this  little  book 
of  service  to  them.  The  book  list  is  a  good  one.  It  is 
sure  not  to  please  everybody.  We  could  not  ourselves 
recommend  a  few  of  those  chosen.  More  than  one  of 
them,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  are  really  not  in  the  market. 
Additions  and  corrections  will  no  doubt  be  made  in  each 
edition. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics.     W.  H. 
Grieve,  P.S. A.    London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  lessons  in  that  part  of  mechanics 
which  is  prescribed  in  the  new  code  for  the  first  stage. 
The  book  contains  fifteen  chapters  and  about  150 
pages.  It  is  clearly  printed,  well  illustrated,  and  strongly 
and  handsomely  bound.  It  is  a  book  which  may  be  re- 
commended. It  is  much  above  the  average,  and,  though 
not  perfect,  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a  serious  effort  being 
made  to  raise  the  style  of  the  ordinary  manuals  for  boys 
on  other  than  literary  subjects.  When  statements  ar« 
made  for  a  boy's  information,  statements  which  he  reads 
over  and  over  again,  and  perhaps  learns  by  heart,  we 
think  it  is  more  important  that  he  should  read  an  accurate 
statement  which  he  cannot  quite  understand,  than  that 
he  should  read  a  statement  which  he  can  understand  but 
which  is  not  true.  We  are  always  sorry,  therefore,  to  see 
inaccuracies  even,  we  had  almost  said  especially,  in 
children's  books.  Hence  we  object  to  sentences  like 
these  :  *  Solids  always  occupy  the  same  space,  and  retain 
the  same  shape.'  *  Liquids  occupy  the  same  amount  of 
space.'  *  Gases  have  no  shape  of  their  own,  nor  are  they 
confined  to  one  particular  size.'  One  would  imagine, 
from  reading  about  the  lactometer  on  page  86,  that  by 
using  it  *we  may  infer  the  amount  of  water  which  has 
been  added  to  the  milk.'  The  milkmen  know  better. 
The  experiment  on  page  94  is  not  well  described.  Any 
one  repeating  it  for  the  first  time  would  be  not  a  little 
surprised.  The  tube  is  quite  full,  and  we  are  then  told 
to  place  the  flask  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice,  and  allow 
to  cool ;  down  to  4  C,  the  author  says,  we  observe  the 
water  to  sink.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  flask  is  first 
put  into  the  ice-cold  water,  there  will  be  a  sudden  rise  of 
the  fluid  in  the  tube  if  it  is  not  full,  and  an  overflow  if  it 
is.  This  is  so  marked,  and  so  strange  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  it,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  explained.  If 
the  water  in  the  flask  were  cold  at  first,  and  then  plunged 
into  hot  water,  there  would  be  a  sudden  temporary  fall  in 
the  tube.  Both  cases  need  explanation.  We  have 
already  said  the  book  is  well  illustrated.  Where  these 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  works  there  is  a  good 
reason  why  they  retain  both  the  merits  and  the  faults  of 
the  originals.    But  where  they  are  new,  one  does  not  see 
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why  they  should  not  have  been  copies  of  things  which 
the  children  could  be  expected  to  nandle  at  home,  and 
which  any  teacher,  even  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  could 
obtain  for  himself.  We  will  ^ve  one  example.  On  page 
III  there  is  a  can,  with  seive  bottom.  The  children 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  experiment ;  but  their  delight 
would  have  been  increased  ten-fold  if  they  had  been 
taught  to  take  a  coffee  or  cocoa  canister,  prick  one  hole  in 
the  top,  and  as  many  as  they  like  at  the  bottom  ;  im- 
merse the  bottom  in  water,  and  press  it  down  till  full ; 
then  place  their  finger  upon  the  hole  and  lift  it  out,  and 
do  with  it  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  apparatus  drawn 
in  the  book.  If  science  is  to  be  of  any  use  we  must  study 
things  as  well  as  books.  There  is  danger  in  too  much 
expensive  apparatus,  and  too  elaborately  appointed  labo- 
ratories.   Let  us  simplify  the  essentials  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Educational  Annual.  By  £.  Johnson. 
London :  George  Philip  &  Son. 
The  introduction  says  that  this  book  is  designed  to 
place  within  reach  of  tne  general  public  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  authentic  information  relative  to  primary  and 
secondary  education  at  a  tnoderate  cost.  Nearly  300 
pages  are  occupied  in  giving  it,  about  150  being  devoted 
to  the  former,  and  100  to  the  latter.  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  is  summarised  in  about  30  pages,  no 
difnculty  being  experienced  in  deciding  the  bias  of  the 
compiler.  In  fact,  the  book  is  marred  in  more  places 
than  one  by  the  expression  of  the  opinion  or  the  assump- 
tions of  the  writer.  For  example^  on  page  56  he  says  : 
'  Sir  Francis  Sandford's  reservation  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  very  likely  has  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners,  Surely,  if  they  approved,  they 
would  have  signed  the  reservation.  The  compiler  seems 
to  believe  in  the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  and  pat- 
ronisingly  gives  advice  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers.  He  admits  that  there 
may  be  many  omissions  in  his  book,  and  of  this  we  have 
found  plenty  of  evidence.  His  knowledge  of  geography 
seems  limited,  for  he  places  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  the 
county  of  Duttiam.  Among  the  theological  colleges  he 
inserts  one  at  Sunderiand  which  has  been  closed  some 
time,  and  omits  one  at  Manchester  which  is  the  only  one 
belon^ring  to  a  great  Methodist  body.  There  are  many 
items  of  statisticid  information  omitted  which  are  necessary 
to  its  being,  what  it  aims  to  be,  an  'Educationist's, 
Schoolmaster's,  and  Teacher's  Handbook.'  As,  however, 
it  is  the  first  year  of  publication,  we  must  accord  the  com* 
piler  some  praise  for  having  collected  a  large  mass  of  in- 
formation, limited  though  some  of  it  may  be,  in  regard  to 
the  primary  and  secondary  education  of  the  country. 

Elementary  Statics.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  that  on  Dynamics,  to 
which  we  called  attention  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is 
especially  intended  for  those  who  are  studying  for  the 
matriculation  of  the  London  University,  and  examinations 
of  a  similar  nature,  thoufffa  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  ofPhysics  and  Practical  Mechanics. 
The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  based  upon 
Newton's  laws  of  motion,  tbe  accustomed  proofs  of  the 
fundamental  propositions,  based  upon  the  pnnciple  of  tbe 
transmissibility  of  force,  being  given  in  a  sq>arate  chapter. 
The  word  resolute,  as  the  abbreviation  for  resolved  past, 
is  introduced.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  subject  is 
treated  with  that  lucidity  and  skill  which  are  conspicuous 
m  all  Mr.  Lock's  books.  The  student  who  masters  it, 
and  works  the  examples,  need  not  fear  any  fair  test  of  his 
knowledge.  He  will  have  made  a  good  start  with  a 
difficult  subject,  and  will  find,  as  he  advances,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  unlearn.  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  deserved. 
When  excellence  has  been  attained  in  the  exposition  of 
die  fundamental  propositions  of  Mechanics,  it  will  be 
of  importance  that  there  should  not  be  too  much  innova- 
tion. Students  suffer  when  every  professor  treats  the 
subject  as  if  no  one  had  gone  before  him,  or  had  to  come 
r4dter  him. 


Practice  and  Help  in  the  Analysis  of  Sen- 
tences.    By  C.  P.    Mason^  B.A.     London: 
Bell  &  Sons. 
Like  eveiything  Mr.  Mason  has  written  for  schools, 
this  book  has  been  well  done.     In  the  preface  he  says  it 
is  the  outcome  of  the  experience  and  study  of  a  good 
many  years  1    We  can  well  believe  him,  for  only  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  examination  of  thousands  of  papers 
could  have  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties 
he  assists  in  solving,  and  the  various  exercises  lie  includes 
in  this  book.    Teachers  may  prefer  other  names  for  various 
parts  of  articles  to  those  which  are  used  in  this  volume, 
out  there  are  few  helps  which  they  need  which  cannot  be 
found  in  it. 

Bridge's  Class  Drawing  Sheets,  Standard  IV. 

(a)    Drawing    to    Scale,  (b)    Model    Drawing. 

London :  A.  G.  Dawson. 
We  are  greatly  pleased  with  these  sheets.  Mr.  Bridge 
evidently  knows  what  is  wanted,  and  how  to  supply  the 
want.  The  Scale  Drawing  Sheets  are  varied  in  character, 
and  admirable  in  every  respect.  The  Model  Drawing 
Sheets  are  based  upon  tne  principles  of  perspective,  whi^ 
are  employed  in  teaching  the  drawing  of  the  slab,  square, 
cube,  cone,  and  cylinder.  Each  figure  is  drawn  in  two 
colours,  so  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  knowing  which 
part  of  the  figure  to  construct  first  The  sheets  can  be 
very  highly  commended. 

Commercial  Pr^is-Writing.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Hunter,  M.A.  Ix)ndon:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

The  useful  art  of  digesting  and  condensing  correspon- 
dence for  business  purposes  is  taught  and  illustrated  in 
this  book  by  a  systematic  and  (graduated  course  of 
instruction  and  examples.  After  the  introductory  obsen^a- 
tions  which  explain  the  nature  and  object  of  precis-writing, 
and  show  what  marks  should  characterise  good  abstracts, 
chapters  follow  in  which  the  pupil  is  led  on  through  tbe 
successive  steps  of  abridging  pnrases,  reducing  complex 
sentences,  omitting  less  important  details,  and  removing 
redundant  and  ornamental  expressions  to  the  exercise  of 
summarising  a  series  of  letters.  Numerous  examples  for 
practice  are  given  in  each  chapter.  The  work  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  candidates  for  the  commercial  examuiations 
recently  established  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board. 

Handbooks    to    the    Code    Examinations. 

Standards  I.  and  II.     Manchester :  J.  Heywood, 

The  Author  of  ^'How  to  pass  90  per  cent  and  earn 
Excellent,"  has  collected  a  large  number  of  examination 
questions  given  by  inspectors  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
ceuntiy  in  grammar,  spelling,  geography  and  mental 
arithmetic,  and  publishea  them  in  two  little  books  for  use 
a  few  weeks  before  the  annual  inspection.  They  will  be 
a  great  help  in  varying  the  style  of  question  into  which 
most  teachers  are  apt  to  fall,  and  will  form  suitable  tests 
for  ascertaining  the  intelligence  of  the  classes  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

The  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers.  Simple 
History  ot  English  Literature,  with  Illus- 
trative    Extracts.      By    A*    L.    Stronach. 

London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  well- 
written  narrative  of  the  history  of  our  literature,  including, 
as  it  should,  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  writers  who  made 
it  worthy  of  our  study.  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy 
and  fluent  style,  suited  to  attract  and  interest  young 
readers.  The  chapters  on  Goldsmith,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  friends,  are  as  entertaining  as  a  novel ;  and  those 
on  *  Poets  of  Nature'— Thomson,  Ramsay,  Bums  and 
Cowper,-~and  on  William  Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth's 
friends,  are  calculated  to  encourage  a  healthy  love  of 
nature  and  appreciation  of  the  poetic  spirit^  We  note 
here  and  there  a  peculiarity  of  expression  which  strikes 
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U8  as  a  Scotticism  ;  for  instance,  within  two  pages  of  the 
chapter  on  '  the  Elizabethan  Drama,'  we  notice  *  the  lad 
would  likely  be  taken  to  see  them  play,'— *  he  likely 
thought  the  open  fields  and  gardens  of  Stratford  a  better 
nursery,'— and  *  likely  whatever  he  could  get'  The  later 
chapters  appear  to  be  free  from  such  idioms.  The  illus- 
trative extracts  include  many  favourite  passages,  and  nearly 
all  are  worthy  of  being  committed  to  memory.  Portraits 
of  the  most  mmous  writers  embellish  the  volume. 

Teachers*  Syllabus  Book  of  Work.  London : 
A.  G,  Dawson. 

This  little  book  is  issued  to  save  the  time  of  the  head 
teacher.  Most  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  apportioning 
the  work  of  the  year  for  their  junior  assistants,  and 
examining  at  stated  periods.  The  Syllabus  book  is 
arranged  so  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  written  on  one 
page  of  an  opening  of  the  book  and  the  result  of  the 
examination  opposite.  A  record  is  thus  kept  from  month 
to  month  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  class. 
Practical  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  adopting  the  system. 

Euclid :  Books  I. — IV.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng, 
M.  A.    London :  Blackie  and  Son. 

Each  of  the  first  four  books  is  published  separately, 
and  the  whole  in  one  volume.  Simpson's  text  is  followed, 
no  fundamental  changes  being  made.  The  features  of  the 
book  are — clean  figures  with  construction  lines  fainter 
than  other  parts  of  the  figures ;  text,  figures,  notes  and 
exercises  on  the  propositions  all  on  the  same  opening  of 
the  book ;  additional  problems  worked  out ;  a  very  large 
number  of  easy  exercises  as  well  as  more  difficult  ones 
selected  from  various  examination  papers  ;  the  free  use  of 
abbreviations  and  signs  allowed  by  the  various  examininjp^ 
bodies  ;  and  the  displacement  of  some  of  Euclid's  proofs 
by  well  known  shorter  ones. 

The  Edition  is  well-printed,  strongly  bound,  and  very 
serviceable  for  school  purposes. 

Longman's  Junior  School  Grammar.    By  D. 

Salmon.     London :  Longman^  Green  and  Co. 

We  noticed  Mr.  Salmon's  School  Grammar  in  this 
magazine  a  short  time  aga  The  Junior  School  Grammar 
is  the  earlier  part  of  that  book  with  such  omissions  and 
additions  as  for  the  purpose  intended  were  thought  suitable. 
An  easier  and  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  grammar 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

Syllabic  Spelling.-  A  Series  of  Easy  Word 
Lessons.  Compiled  by  Charles  Barton. 
Part  I.— For  Infant  Classes.  Part  IL— For 
Standard  I.     London :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

These  little  books  may  prove  useful  to  teachers  who 
prefer  to  teach  spelling  from  a  special  book  rather  than 
from  the  usual  reading  books.  The  words  are  arranged 
in  sets  of  twenty  and  twenty-four,  each  set  illustrating  a 
particular  sound  or  combination  of  letters.  It  does  not 
appear  that  graduation  has  been  sufficiently  kept  in  view, 
for  in  the  first  lesson  of  Part  I.  we  find  the  words  wrap 
and  chapel^  and  in  the  same  Part  are  included  words  like 
scythe^  oyster^  quarry^  feig^\  and  many  others  equally 
difficult. 

Teachers'  Drawing  Manual  for  Kindergarten 
and  Infant  Schools.  By  W.  Bridge.  London : 
A.  G.  Dawson,  Ivy  Lane. 

For  sixpence  any  teacher  of  an  Infant  School  or  class 
can  get  twenty  capital  graduated  drawing  copies,  with 
full  notes  of  lessons.  Mr.  Bridge  is  a  competent  guide  to 
the  manufacture  of  numberless  simple  designs,  which 
may  be  formed  by  little  children  on  squared  slates  or 
naper.  No  more  pleasant  occupation  could  be  found  for 
Infants,  and  every  teacher  who  gets  the  book  will  thank 
us  for  drawing  attention  to  it 


Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  John 
Carroll.  London :  Burns  and  Gates,  63,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

In  its  new  form,  this  tenth  edition  of  Mr.  Carroll's  work, 
containing  a  complete  course  of  Elementary  Geometry 
for  both  Science  and  Art  Students,  with  its  new  Lessons 
on  Areas,  Orthographic  Projection  and  Graphic  Arith- 
metic, bids  fair  to  gam  a  still  more  extended  popularity — 
a  success  which  it  richly  deserves.  The  book  is  cheap, 
the  type  clear,  the  figures  bold  and  well  engraved,  and  the 
directions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Milton's  Comus.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  A.  M.  Williams,  M.A.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co. 

The  introduction  to  this  edition  of  '  Comus '  deals  with 
masques  in  general,  the  history  of  the  poem,  the  grammar, 
the  words,  the  figures  of  speech  and  the  rhythm.  All  these 
subjects  are  amply  and  clearly  treated,  especially  the  last. 
In  the  Notes,  which  are  brief  and  pointed,  sufficient  in- 
formation is  given  on  every  difficulty  and  peculiarity. 
The  book  is  carefully  printed,  and  is  thoroughly  adapted 
for  the  use  of  students  preparing  the  poem  for  examina* 
tion. 

Chambers's  Expressive  Readers.    Books  I. 

and  II.     London  and   Edinburgh:   W.  &  R. 
Chambers. 

Good  bold  type,  strong  bmding,  neat  covers,  thoroughly 
readable  lessons  carefully  graduated,  illustrations  adapted 
to  the  text,  suitable  poetry,  lists  of  words,  tables,  and 
writing  lessons,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  these 
new  readers.    What  more  can  teachers  want  ? 

Lessons  on  Light.  By  Miss  Adams.  London  : 
Relf  Brothers. 

This  is  a  small  book  of  43  pages  on  light  The  author 
thinks  it  is  possible '  to  give  a  correct,  though  elementary, 
idea  of  the  theory  of  light  to  children  of  an  early  a|fe,  and 
to  illustrate  the  lessons  by  objects  easily  obtamable,* 
Whether  such  a  thing  is  possible  we  will  not  attempt  to 
decide,  but  it  is  certain  the  book  before  us  does  not 
accomplish  it.  Easy,  entertaining,  and  instructive  ex- 
periments can  be  devised,  which  will  amuse  children,  and 
serve  as  a  ground-work  of  facts  to  be  drawn  upon  after- 
wards. But  to  state  a  number  of  conclusions  without 
evidence  or  illustration,  and  to  fancy  the  ability  to  repeat 
these  statements  is  teaching  the  principles  of  science,  is  a 
great  mistake.  Such  so-called  teaching  is  worse  than 
none.  The  short  chapter  on  mirrors  does  not  contain  a 
single  illustration.  We  print  a  third  of  it  as  a  specimen 
of  the  book.  '  A  mirror  is  a  highly  polished  surface,  show- 
ing, by  reflection,  the  objects  presented  to  iL  Mirrors  are 
?lane  or  curved.  Mirrors  are  made  of  metal  in  some  form, 
'he  glass  mirrors  with  which  we  are  familiar  reflect  by 
reason  of  the  metal  behind  the  glass.  Glass  alone  could 
not  reflect,  because,  as  we  have  before  seen,  nearly  all  the 
rays  are  transmitted  through  a  transparent  body,  leaving 
none  to  be  reflected.'  We  think  that  the  children  who 
have  to  learn  science  according  to  this  method  had  better 
wait ;  they  can  spend  the  time  more  profitably. 

Daisy  Dell.  A  Fairy  Operetta.  By  L  Despicht 
and  Edmund  Rogers.  London:  Curwen  and 
Sons. 

This  is  a  short  and  effective  work  suitable  for  school 
entertainments.  The  argument  is  as  follows  : — Oberon 
and  Titania,  seated  on  a  flowery  throne,  summon  their 
subjects  to  repel  an  invasion  of  fairyland  by  the  spirits 
of  Mischief.  When  the  fairies  of  Fun  arrive  they  oring 
in,  bound  with  magic  cords,  a  spy  of  Prince  Hecate's 
named  Mother  Grumpy,  As  punishment,  Oberon  com- 
mands the  Osuries  to  attend  to  her  wounds,  comfort  her 
with  words  of  hope,  and  finally  to  induce  her  to  laugh. 
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All  perform  their  tasks,  and  Tipit^widgit  succeeds  with 
her  so  well  that  the  witch  laughs  outright.  As  soon  as 
she  does  this  she  is  (according  to  a  spell)  changed  to  the 
good  fairy  Ariel,  Hecate's  threats  are  safely  defied,  and 
all  ends  well  with  a  fairy  roundelay. 

The  music,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  and  tuneful,  is 
lij^ht  and  graceful,  and  moreover  fairly  easy.  We  can 
highly  recommend  the  operetta  to  teachers  in  search  of 
a  novelty. 

The  Call  to  Song.      By  John  Evans   and  A.  L. 
Cowley.     London :  Curwen  and  Sons. 

This  inexpensive  and  valuable  work  embraces  the 
*  Educational  Music  Charts,'  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method, 
(compiled  for  school  use  by  the  same  co-workers),  and 
additional  exercises  in  voice-training,  expression  and 
pronunciation.  It  also  includes  the  requirements  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  *  Junior'  and  'Elementary'  Certificates, 
and  the  *  rhythms '  or  time-tests  required  for  the  latter. 
^  -  When  we  add  that  Mr.  Evans  is  the  Superintendent  of 
Singing  to  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  Mr.  Cowley 
the  Music  Superintendent  to  the  Bradford  School  Board, 
rt  will  be  evident  that  the  *  Call  to  Song '  is  the  result  of 
sound  and  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  School-Music  Teacher.  We  cannot  too 
highly  recommend  it. 

The  Universal  parsing  Book.    By  R.  Deakin, 
M.  A.     London :  Relfe  Brothers, 

This  is  an  ordinary  close  ruled  exercise  book,  ruled  for 
parsing  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  suitable  for  exercises  in 
any  language.     It  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 


The  Voices  of  Nature.  An  Operetta  for 
Young  Voices.  By  N.  B.  Sargent.  London  : 
Curwen  and  Sons. 

Flowers,  bees,  birds  and  frogs,  are  the  voices  of  Nature, 
represented,  and  the  characters  may  be  taken  by  boys 
and  girls,  or,  if  desired,,  by  girls^alone. 

The  introductory  march  is  not  very  striking,  but  the 
hiusic  improves  considerably  as  we  get  further  into  the 
work— the  music  for  the  frogs  being  particularly  good  and 
appropriate. 

There  are  no  difficulties  of  any  kind  to  be  met  with  in 
the  operetta,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  music  required  tor  *  young  voices.' 

Evangeline.     A  Cantata  for  Equal  Voices. 

Adapted  and  Compiled  by  J.  Graham.     London : 
Curwen  and  Sons, 

Much  good  and  familiar  music  is  comprised  in  this 
little  work.  The  Compiler  has  selected  both  words  and 
music  with  commendable  care  and  judgment,  and  the 
cantata  cannot  fail  to  prove  popular.  It  may  be  per- 
formed under  exceptionally  easy  circumstances,  and  is 
admirably  suited  for  school  use.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred some  of  the  pieces  in  a  lower  key,  especially  '  The 
Anchor's  Weighed,'  the  present  settings  bemg  rather  too 
high  for  ordinary  voices. 

Too  Bad,  or  Discontented  Judith.  A  Child- 
ren's Operetta*  Adapted  and  Compiled  by 
A.  J.  Foxwell.     London :  Curwen  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Foxwell's  name  is  sufficient  to  commend  this  4ittle 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  need  only  say 
that  the  music  and  words  are  suitable  for  school  use 
that  the  operetta  contains  no  special  difficulties  and  that 
the  melodies  are  generally  bright  and  attractive. 


CHAMBERS'S  EXPRESSIVE  READERS. 


CHAMBERS'S  EXPRESSIVE  READERS  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  carCi 
and  are  possessed  of  qualities  which  if  is  believed  will  commend  them  alike  to  teachers 
and  pupils. 

The  READING  MATTER  is  frenh  and  interesting,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lessons 
having  been  specially  written  for  the  series.  Many  of  these  are  in  dialogue,  and  the 
amount  of  matter  is  ample  for  all  requirements  of  the  Code. 

The  GRADUATION  is  thorough,  being  continued  throughout  each  book  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  there  are  no  gaps  between  the  different  books.  New  words  are  introduced 
by  degrees,  and  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

The  SPELLING  lists  are  full  and  complete.  In  additionfto  the  words  given  with  each 
lesson,  there  are  copious  lists  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  POETRY  for  REPETITION  comprises  many  pieces  that  have  never  before 
appeared  in  reading-books. 

The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  new  and  attractive,  and  have  been  specially  prepared  to 
elucidate  the  text. 

The  TYPE  is  unusually  bold  and  clear,  and  the  beauty  of  the  printed  page  is  apparent 
to  every  one. 

The  BINDING  \s  strong  and  durable,  no  expense  being  spared  to  make  the  books  fit 
to  withstand  any  reasonable  tear  and  wear. 

Book      I ...       price  8d. 
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